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Criminal  juiisprudence,  thougli  less  metaphysical  than  commercial 
law,  presents  an  extensive,  diversified  and  interesting  field  of  inquiiy. 
Every  lawyer  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted,  theoretically  at  least, 
if  not  practically,  with  the  machinery  of  public  prosecutions,  the 
structure  of  indictments,  the  rules  of  criminal  pleading  and  evidence, 
and  the  legal  principles  which  are  involved  in  all  state  trials. 

Public  attention  throughout  the  christian  world,  has,  of  late  years, 
been  greatly  aroused  upon  the  subject  of  crime.  The  inquiry  has  beea 
stimulated  partly  by  the  fearful  prevalence  of  public  offences,  and 
partly  by  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  a  highly  civilized  age.  The  causes 
of  the  increase  of  crime,  the  means  of  its  suppression,  and  the  reform- 
ation of  offenders,  have  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  discussed. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  awakened  public  interest  has  been  a 
great  diminution  in  the  number  of  capital  punishments,  compared  with 
those  of  former  times.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
alludes  in  one  of  his  RaTnblers  to  stated  days,  "  when  the  prisons  of  the 
metropolis  were  emptied  into  the  grave."  And  the  fact  is  notorious, 
that  there  were  formerly  more  criminals  yearly  executed  in  London 
alone — ^though  it  did  not  contain  then,  one  half  of  its  present  population 
— ^than  Are  now  doomed  to  suffer  throughout  England.  Pickpockets, 
shoplifters,  and  sheepstealers,  along  with  more  atrocious  criminals, 
were  indiscriminately  carted  off,  by  do2sens  and  scores  firom  Newgate 
to  Tyburn ;  and  the  horrid  procession  was  attended  by  thousands  of 
the  multitude,  who  from  long  habit,  viewed,  either  with  apathy  or 
with  mere  feelings  of  curiosity,  the  legal  massacre.    But  very  few  years 
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have  elapsed  since  spectacles  scarcely  less  revolting  were  common  in 
the  United  States — ^when,  npon  occasion  of  every  public  execution, 
thousands  of  sober  citizens  left  their  quiet  pursuits,  and  flocked,  from 
many  miles  around,  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  last  mortal  agony  of  a 
poor  fellow  creature,  doomed  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 
These  things  are  happily  changed,  capital  punishment  is  now  visited 
only  upon  the  highest  offences.  The  accused  is  no  longer  incarcerated 
for  months  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  deprived  of  the  most  ordinary  com- 
forts of  life.  He  is  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial,  wherein  every  aid  which 
eminent  counsel  can  render  him,  is  vouchsafed.  And  the  final  doom 
of  the  convicted,  in  place  of  the  barbarous  orgies  which  formerly  dis- 
graced it,  has  thrown  around  it  the  solemn  and  sacred  guard  of  privacy, 
and  the  unostentatious  ministrations  of  religion — those  last  consolations 
proffered  by  the  attendant  clergyman,  breathing  pardon  and  peace  to 
the  repentant  sinner. 

In  the  United  States,  the  accused  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
rules  of  practice  in  criminal  cases ;  for  they  are  so  narrow  and  artificial, 
as  to  afford  many  avenues  of  escape  to  the  guilty.  "  Juries  look  aston- 
ished at  finding  a  prisoner  acquitted,  whom  they  consider  to  be  clearly 
guilty,  merely  on  account  of  some  technical  subtelty  which,  to  their  un- 
learned judgments,  must,  no  doubt,  have  appeared  an  absfurdity.  Pro- 
secutors are  discouraged  from  seeking  to  punish  offenders,  imagining 
that  after  expending  their  time  and  money  in  the  endeavor,  they  will 
have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  party  acquitted  from  some  cause 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  merits.  And  the  offender  himself,  the 
hardened  offender,  acquitted  on  account  of  some  'flaw  in  the  indict-, 
ment,'  as  it  is  technically  termed,  exults  in  his  success,  laughs  at  his 
judges,  his  jury,  his  prosecutor,  and  quits  the  court  more  determined 
than  ever  to  continue  his  trade  of  iniqnity."  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  restrain  crime  than  the  prospect  of  certain  and  speedy  punishment. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  chances  of  escape  are  numerous,  and 
the  penalty  of  the  law  contingent  and  problematical,  good  order  is 
boldly  defied.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  inherent  defects  in  the  routine  of 
our  public  prosecutions,  while  they  operate  as  great  and  serious  ob- 
structions to  the  course  of  justice,  also  foster  and  give  impunity  to 
crime. 
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In  England,  these  matters  are  beginning  to  be  better  understood. 
The  criminal  practice  of  that  country,  has,  of  late,  undergone  extensiye 
and  beneficial  modifications.  The  pleadings,  once  so  fiiU  of  verbiage 
and  useless  repetition,  have  been  pruned  of  their  technicalities,  and  made 
concise  and  brie£  Amendments  are  liberally  allowed ;  the  whole  mass 
of  little  points  and  legal  subtehies  in  indictable  cases,  has  been  swept 
away ;  and  hereafter  criminal  trials  will  be  upon  the  merits,  and  the 
merits  alone. 

In  these  respects,  the  English  criminal  practice  is  greatly  in  advance 
of  our  own.  We  seem  thus  fiu:,  to  have  rested  satisfied  with  the  obso- 
lete and  artificial  system  which  our  forefathers  have  transmitted  to  us, 
preferring  to  repose  in  its  deficiencies,  rather  than  incur  the  perils  of 
innovation.  The  tendency  of  popular  legislation  is  radical,  rather 
than  conservative,  we  admit;  and  hence  the  importance  of  extreme 
caution  in  the  framing  of  laws  which  are  to  afiect  the  administration  of 
justice.  Frequent  changes,  also  beget  uncertainty,  and  a  spirit  of  vacil- 
lation. But  so  impressed  have  we  been  with  these  dangers,  that  we 
have  hitherto  gone  to  the  other  extreme;  and,  in  law  reform  especially 
(with  the  recent  partial  exception  of  the  state  of  New  York)  we  have 
uniformly  been  content  to  follow  rather  than  take  the  lead. 

The  immense  tide  of  emigration  fix)m  Europe,  which  for  several 
years  past  has  set  towards  our  shores,  has  flooded  our  large  cities  with 
the  needy  of  both  sexes,  and  crime  has  increased  among  us  in  a  fearful 
ratio.  The  existing  state  of  things  imperatively  demands  that  we 
should  not  only  have  laws  fully  adequate  to  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  but  that  those  laws  should  be  so  effectually  administered,  as 
to  bring  upon  the  guilty,  certain  and  speedy  punishment.  To  this  end, 
there  must  be  a  healthy  public  opinion.  No  maudling  sentimentality 
must  pervert  it  into  the  drivelling  apologist  of  crime.  Our  legislatures 
must  be  made  to  comprehend  the  wants  of  our  ever  changing,  and  in 
many  respects,  peculiar  society.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  then  our  cum- 
brous criminal  practice  will  be  simplified,  and  stripped  of  the  legal 
quibbles,  the  false  issues  and  the  sham  defences  which  have  so  long 
obscured  and  deformed  it 

The  most  recent  change  in  England  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
sweeping  and  salutary.    It  originated  with  Lord  Campbell,  who  framed 
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the  bill,  and  brought  it  before  the  British  Parliament  in  1860.  It  be- 
came a  law  in  1851,  and  is  known  as  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  14  &  15  Yict 
ch.  100.  The  general  scope  and  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  do  away  with 
the  quibbles  by  which  the  administration  of  criminal  law  was  impeded. 
Mr.  Archbold  characterizes  it,  as  '*  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  reforms, 
in  the  English  criminal  law  which  has  ever  been  made,"  and  he  further 
says  that  "it  is  not  only  calculated  to  afford  great  and  extraordinary 
facilities  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  but  must,  in  its  con- 
sequences have  a  serious  and  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  state  of 
crime  in  the  country."  After  a  very  thorough  examination  of  it,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  deserves  this  high  encomium,  and  that  it  is 
worthy  the  careful  study  of  the  American  Bar,  and  the  early  attention 
of  American  legislators. 

Lord  Campbell^s  act  does  not  so  alter  the  former  English  practice,  as 
to  impair,  in  the  least,  the  utility  of  Mr.  Archbold's  work  in  this  country. 
The  changes,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  all  relate  to  minor  points; 
while  the  leading  features  of  the  English  system  remain  as  before. 

For  the  better  understanding  the  late  reform  in  England,  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  briefly  to  point  out  the  changes  that  have  been  effected 
in  that  country,  and  to  accompany  what  I  have  to  say  with  explana- 
tions and  references  to  the  existing  American  practice. 

ThCvEnglish  reform  consists:  Ist,  in  simplifying  the  indictment;  2d, 
in  giving  to  the  court  extensive  powers  of  amendment;  and  8d,  (as  a 
consequence  of  the  other  two,)  in  narrowing  the  issue  and  the  evidence. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  improvement  recently  made  in  England 
in  the  frame  of  the  indictment,  the  defect  of  the  same  instrument  in 
the  United  States,  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  That  it  is  ver- 
bose, prolix  and  full  of  mistificatiou,  every  criminal  pleader  among  us 
very  well  knows.  The  only  general  requisite  of  it  is,  that  it  shall 
identify  the  offence.  In  effecting  this,  little  or  no  regard  is  paid  to 
truth  of  detail,  or  brevity  of  statement.  Great  particularity  being  re- 
quired, the  occurrence  is  stated  in  many  contradictory  ways  in  each  of 
several  counts,  resulting  in  much  repetition,  and  what  is  more,  in  down 
right  falsehood.    As  the  indictment  is  the  basis  of  the  prosecution,  it 
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should  be  plain,  direot  and  nnequivocal.  It  should  be  so,  no  less  in 
justice  to  the  accused,  than  for  the  public  good.  The  innocent  require 
no  subterfuges,  neither  does  the  State  promote  any  of  her  interests  by 
such  a  sacrifice  of  her  dignity.  It  should  state  with  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty the  &cts  and  circumstances  according  to  the  truth.  But  instead 
of  this,  it  is  an  artificial  and  complex  instrument  which  in  its  practical 
operation  is  often  made  the  means  of  defeating  justice  upon  a  mere 
quibble,  or  of  artfully  and  adroitly  concealing  firom  the  defendant  the 
nature  of  the  charge  against  him. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustration  we  will  take  the  crime  of  murder : 

The  time  and  place,  as  well  of  the  wound  as  of  the  death  must  be 
specifically  alleged.  The  indictment  must  set  forth  particularly  the 
manner  of  the  death  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  effected.  When 
therefore  the  manner  of  death  is  doubtful,  it  is  laid  differently  in  differ- 
ent counts,  in  order  to  meet  the  evidence  and  come  as  near  the  truth  as 
possible.  It  is  usual  to  specify  in  which  hand  the  instrument  which 
occasions  the  death  is  held,  or  whether  it  is  held  in  both  hands.  The 
ixxlue  of  the  instrument  is  generally  stated,  or  whether  it  is  of  no  value. 
Where  the  death  is  occasioned  by  a  wound  or  braise,  or  by  external 
violence,  the  stroke  must  be  expressly  laid.  The  particular  part  of  the 
body  in  which' the  deceased  was  struck  or  wounded,  and  the  length  and 
depth  of  the  wound  must  be  alleged.  If  the  wound  be  said  to  be  on 
the  arm,  hand  or  side,  without  saying  either  right  or  left;  or  if  it  be 
only  said  to  be  about  the  breast,  instead  of  on  the  breast ;  this  is  bad 
for  uncertainty.  So  where  any  of  the  wounds  are  laid  with  uncer- 
tainty the  laying  of  others  with  sufficient  certainty  will  not  help  the 
indictment,  if  there  be  a  general  conclusion  that  the  party  died  "  of  the 
wounds  above-mentioned."  It  is  necessary  that  the  death  by  the  means 
stated,  should  be  positively  alleged.  This  cannot  be  taken  by  impli- 
cation. Therefore,  where  the  killing  is  alleged  to  be  by  any  stroke, 
the  indictment  must  proceed  to  aver  that  the  prisoner  thereby  gave  to 
the  deceased  a  mortal  wound  whereof  he  died. 

The  following  form  of  an  indictment  for  murder  will  give  some  idea 
of  this  instrument  in  the  United  States : — 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss. : 
The  jurors  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  and  for  the 
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body  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  upon  their  oath  present, 
that  John  Smith,  late  of  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York,  laborer, 
not  having  the  fear  of  Gh>d  before  his  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  se- 
duced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  with  force 
and  arms,  at  the  ward,  city  and  county  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  one 
Henry  Brown  in  the  peace  of  God,  and  of  the  said  people,  then  and 
there  being,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did 
make  an  assault ;  and  that  the  said  John  Smith  then  and  there  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  certain  knife  of  the  value  of  half  a  dollar,  did  then 
and  there,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his  malice  aforethought  strike 
and  thrust  the  said  knife  in  and  upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  of  him 
the  said  Henry  Brown,  giving  to  the  said  Henry  Brown  then  and  there, 
with  the  knife  aforesaid,  in  and  upon  the  said  left  side  of  the  neck  of 
him  the  said  Henry  Brown  one  mortal  wound,  one  inch  long  and  six 
inches  deep,  of  which  said  mortal  wound  the  said  Henry  Brown,  fix>m 
the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  aforesaid  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
same  month  of  August,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  at  the  ward,  city  and 
county  aforesaid,  did  languish  and  languishing  did  live ;  on  which 
said  fiftieeenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  the  said  Henry 
Brown,  at  the  ward,  city  and  county  aforesaid,  died. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  do  say  that  the  said  John  Smith  him 
the  said  Henry  Brown,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  feloniously, 
wilfiilly  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder,  against 
the  peace  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their  dignity. 

The  foregoing,  is  but  one  count.  If  there  is  a  possibility  of  any 
other  mode  of  killing  or  means  of  death,  appearing  upon  the  trial  a 
number  of  counts  must  be  inserted  adapted  to  every  possible  difference 
in  the  proof,  so  as  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  variance  between  the 
evidence  and  the  indictment  ^ 

So  much  for  the  verbiage  and  repetition  of  an  indictment  under  our 
present  system.  In  England,  the  prolixity  of  this  instrument  is 
happily  abrogated. 

The  Statute  14  &  15  Vict  c.  100,  provides  that  in  an  indictment  for 
murder  or  manslaughter  "it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  tke 
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manner  in  whidij  or  the  means  hj  whicli  the  death  of  the  deceased  was 
oaused ;  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  every  indictment  for  murder  to 
charge  that  the  defendant  did  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  malice  afore- 
thought, kill  and  murder  the  deceased;  and  it  shall  be  sufficient  in 
every  indictment  for  manslaughter  to  charge  that  the  defendant  did 
feloniously  kill  and  slay  the  deceased."  • 

The  form  of  the  indictment  given  ante,  under  the  English  Statute  14 
&  15  Vict  would  be  as  follows  : — 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss : 

The  jurors  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  and  for  the  body 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  upon  their  oaths  present,  that 
John  Smith  on  the  first  day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  three,  at  the  city  of  New  York,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought  did  kill  and  murder  one  Henry  Brown,  against  the 
peace  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  their  dignity. 

The  common  law  rule  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  requiring 
that  where  written  instruments  enter  into  the  gist  of  the  offence,  as  in 
forgery,  passing  counterfeit  money,  selling  lottery  tickets,  sending  threat- 
ening letters,  &;c.  they  shall  be  set  out  in  words  and  figures,  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  variance.  In  an  early  case  in  Massachusetts,  {Gam. 
V.  HougfUon,  8  Mass.  Rep.  107,)  in  which  this  doctrine  was  sustainedr— 
a  case  which  has  constantly  been  cited  and  acted  upon  as  authority 
since — ^the  court,  from  the  manifest  failure  of  justice  to  which  its  deci- 
sion would  lead,  was  provoked  to  remark  that  "  it  would  be  dijfficuU,  if 
not  impossibky  to  discover  any  good  or  satisfixctory  reason  in  support  of 
many  of  the  niceties  winch  are  established  in  criminal  proceedings^  and 
which  may  not  he  relaxed" 

The  objection  to  the  great  particularity  required  at  common  law,  is, 
that  while  it  serves  no  useful  purpose,  it  requires  exactness  of  proof 
upon  matters  of  mere  phraseology.  It  is  said  that  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  is  necessary  to  enable  the  party  charged,  more 
effectually  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  and  to  enable  the  court  to  see 
whether  the  instrument  violates  the  law.  But  a  description  of  the  in- 
strument by  the  name  or  designation  by  which  it  is  usually  known, 
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answers  every  practical  purpose.  If  by  preparation  of  the  defence  is 
meant  the  taking  advantage  of  the  misspelling  of  a  word,  or  the  omis- 
sion  of  a  figure,  then  a  technical  recital  of  the  instrument  is  indeed  all 
important  to  the  defendant ;  for  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the 
ofiScer  who  draws  the  indictment  will  in  that  case  often  be  of  service 
to  him.  If,  however,  the  defendant  proposes  to  meet  the  issue  of  inno- 
cent or  guilty  fairly,  such  quibbles  will  neither  inform  nor  aid  him. 
There  is  still  less  reason  for  minuteness  of  statement,  on  the  ground 
of  giving  information  to  the  court  The  name  and  nature  of  the  instru- 
ment, will  enable  the  court  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  it  comes  within 
any  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law ;  and  as  the  instrument  itself  must 
always  be.  produced,  and  its  identity  with  that  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment be  fully  established,  everything  material  is  known. 

Some  idea  of  the  practical  working  of  the  common  law  system  may 
be  derived  from  an  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  more  recent  cases 
decided  in  the  United  States. 

In  Stephens  v.  The  State,  Wright's  Ohio  Rep.  70,  the  indictment 
charged  the  defendant  with  having  two  hundred  counterfeit  notes  in 
his  possession,  not  filled  up,  with  intention  to  fill  them  up,  in  imitation 
of  genuine  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  defendant  was 
convicted  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  sent  to  prison.  But  the 
supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment,  and  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be 
discharged  from  the  penitentiary,  because  it  appeared  that  the  notes  were 
not  set  out  in  the  indictment 

In  Com.  V.  Wright,  1  Gushing,  46,  the  defendant  had  been  convicted 
in  the  court  of  common  pleas  upon  an  indictment  for  a  libel.  The 
indictment  professed  to  set  out  the  libel  according  to  its  purport  and 
effect ;  but  really  set  it  out  verbatim,  placing  it  within,  marks  of  quo- 
tation ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  words  of  publication  were  recited 
correctly.  The  supreme  court  arrested  the  judgment  because  the 
indictment  did  not  employ  the  technical  words  "of  the  tenor  following," 
or  some  kindred  expressions,  importing  an  exact  copy.  The  court, 
feeling  no  doubt  chagrined  that  justice  should  be  so  trifled  with, 
through  arbitrary  rules  of  pleading,  remarked:  "The  strictness  re- 
quired in  criminal  pleading  has  been  occasionally  the  subject  of  criti- 
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cism  and  complaizit.  With  this,  the  court  has  nothing  to  do.  Thej 
are  bound  to  administer  the  law  ad  thej  find  it.  If  this  strictness  has  a 
tendency  to  impede^  or  to  thwart  the  course  of  justice  in  criminai  proceedings 
it  is  the  province  of  the  legislature^  and  not  of  the  court,  to  amend  the  law.^^ 

In  Oom.  V.  TarboXj  1  Cushing's  Rep.  66,  the  same  objections  were 
made  to  the  form  of  the  indictment^  as  in  the  case  of  Oom.  v.  Wright 
The  defendant  had  been  convicted  for  publishing  an  obscene  libel. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  in  place  of  inserting  a  copy  of  the  libel, 
attached  the  original  printed  libel  to  the  indictment.  The  supreme 
court  held  that  this  was  not  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  paper  was 
set  out  in  words  importing  an  exact  transcript,  and  arrested  the 
judgment. 

In  England,  all  these  difficulties  are  removed  by  stat.  14  &  16  Vict. 
c  100,  which  provides  that  in  all  cases  ^  wherever  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  make  any  averment  in  any  indictment  as  to  any  instrument  whether 
the  same  consists  wholly,  or  in  part>  of  writing,  print,  or  figures,  it 
shall 'be  sufficient  to  describe  such  instrument  by  any  narne  or  designation 
by  which  the  same  may  be  usually  hnoum  or  by  the  purport  thereof  without 
setting  out  any  copy  or  fac  simile  of  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof." 

Under  the  former  English  practice,  it  was  necessary  to  allege  the 
time  on  which  each  material  feet  stated  in  the  indictment  took  place 
with  great  precision;  and  such  exactness  did  the  law  require  in  this 
respect,  that  any  uncertainty  or  incongruity,  in  the  description  of  time 
vitiated  the  indictment.  As,  if  the  indictment  stated  a  fact  to  have 
occurred  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  the  bill,  or  an  impossible 
day,  or  a  day  that  never  happened,  it  was  bad.  So  if  it  laid  the  oflfence 
to  have  been  committed  on  divers  days,  between  such  a  day  and  such  a 
day,  it  would  be  bad. 

The  technicality  of  the  old  system,  was,  in  no  sense,  beneficial.  It 
helped  to  retard  and  embarrass  the  prosecution,  and  to  evade  the  trial 
on  the  merits.  It  was  a  part  of  the  web  of  intricacies  which  had 
hitherto  enveloped  this  important  branch  of  the  law. 

The  14  &  15  Vict.,  ch.  100,  sec  24,  enacts,  that  no  indictment  for  any 
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offence,  shall  be  holden  insufficient  "  fqr  omitting  to  state  ihe  time  at 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  in  any  case  where  time  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  offence — ^nor  for  stating  the  time  imperfectly — ^nor  for 
stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the 
finding  of  the  indictment — or  on  an  impossible  day — or  on  a  day  that 
never  happened."* 

In  the  United  States,  the  utmost  precision  in  stating  time,  in  the  in- 
dictment, is  still  required.  Some  idea  of  the  existing  practice,  may  be 
derived  from  the  following  decisions  taken  at  random  firom  the  reports 
of  the  different  states : 

Every  material  fact  to  constitute  the  crime,  must  be  laid  in  the 
indictment  with  time.  State  v.  Bacon,  7  Verm.  Eep.  219 ;  State  v.  Beck- 
vrith,  1  Stewart,  818 ;  U.  S  v.  Batvman,  2  Wash.  0.  C.  Eep.  828.  If  the 
date  be  laid  in  blank,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  if  the  offence  was 
barred  by  limitation  or  not,  the  judgment  will  be  arrested.  State  v. 
BeckwUh,  1  Stewart,  818 ;  State  v.  Roach,  2  Haywood,  552 ;  Tom  v. 
Stoite,  8  Missouri,  45. 

In  Indiana,  an  indictment  not  containing  the  year,  but  referring  to 
the  caption  which  did  contain  the  year,  in  this  manner,  "  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  aforesaid,^^  was  held  to  be  bad,  as  the  caption  was  no  part  of 
the  indictment.  State  v.  Hopkins,  7  Blackf.  494.  To  aver  that  the  de- 
fendant "  on  divers  days"  committed  the  offence,  is  bad,  State  v.  Brovm, 
2  Murphy,  224 ;  State  v.  WaVcer,  lb.  229 ;  State  v.  Hendricks,  Cameron 
&  Norwood  Bep.  369.  And  it  has  ever  been  held,  that  the  omission  of 
the  phrase,  "  the  year  of  the  Lord"  is  fatal.  Whitesides  v.  The  People, 
1  Breese's  Eep.  41. 

K  the  fact  be  stated  as  to  the  time  with  uncertainty  or  repugnancy, 
the  indictment  will  be  bad.  Jane  v.  State,  8  Missouri  Eep.  45.  If  two 
times  have  been  previously  mentioned,  in  the  indictment  and  afterwards 
a  part  only  is  laid  "  then  and  there,^^  the  indictment  is  defective,  because 
it  is  uncertain  to  which  it  refers.  Storrs  v.  Slate,  3  Missouri  Eep.  45. 
An  indictment  alleging  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  a  future 

*  The  like  defects  were  eurecl  after  rerdiot  by  St  1  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  b.  21. 
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or  impossible  day,  is  defective.  MdrUeyY,  SkUe,  10  Missouri,  291.  An 
allegation  that  the  offence  therein  charged  was  conunitted  on  a  certain 
specified  "  day  of  September  now  passed,"  is  not  stated  with  sufficient 
certainty,  (hm.  v.  Oriffin,  8  Cush.  Eep.  523.  An  indictment  charging 
the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  Nov,  1801,  and  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  American-  Independence,  was  held  defective,  and  the 
judgment  arrested,  because  the  offence  was  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  two  different  years.  State  v.  Hendricks^  N.  C.  Conf  Eep.  849, . 
In  Serpentine  v.  State,  1  How.  Miss.  Bep.  260,  where  the  crime  was 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1080,  and  it 
did  not  appear  whether  the  mistake  occurred  in  the  in^ctment,  or  was 
made  by  the  transcribing  derk,  the  court  held  that  the  allegation  was 
bad  as  "presupposing  the  life  of  the  accused  to  have  endured  for  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years  /" 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  cases.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Judge 
Gibson  of  Pennsylvania,  (in  Jacobs  v.  Com,  6  Serg.  &  Eawle  Sep.,  815,) 
remarked,  that,  "  although  certainty  of  time  be  material  in  a  legal  point 
of  view,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  is  of  much  practical  consequence 
to  the  prisoner,  either  in  giving  notice  of  the  specific  charge  alleged 
against  him,  or  in  aiding  him  to  defend  himself  against  it :  for  the 
prosecutor  may  give  evidence  of  an  offence  committed  on  any  other 
day  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment ;  and  on  the  plea  of  autre 
fois  acquit,  the  defendant  is  usually  under  the  necessity  of  proving  the 
identity  of  the  offence  charged  in  each  indictment  by  evidence  dehors 
the  record.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  get  over  an  objection  of  this  sort^ 
whenever  I  can  /" 

The  concluding  words  of  the  indictment  are  certain  stereotyped  ex- 
pressions, the  omission  of  which  is  &tal. 

It  was  formerly  usual  to  introduce  mere  moral  inferences  as,  "  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,"  "  to  the  evil  example  of  all 
others,'!  Ac. 

The  words  "  with  force  and  arms"  were  at  one  time  used  in  all  in^ 
dictments  for  offences  with  force,  and  indeed  for  all  felonies ;  for  a  fel* 
ony  was  deemed  to  include  a  trespass.    The  practice  still  exist  in  many 
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of  the  Uniied  States  of  introducing  in  indictments  for  forcible  injuries 
the  technical  words  "  vt  et  armisP    They  are  clearly  superfluous. 

The  constitutions  of  nearly  all  the  states  contain  a  provision  that 
indictments  shall  conclude  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state ; 
and  many  questions  have  been  started,  and  gravely  discussed  in  the 
courts,  as  to  whether  certain  forms  of  statement  are  sufficient.  Mr. 
Barbour,  (Cr.  Law  pp.  835,  336,)  says  : — "  The  words  '  against  the  peace 
of  the  people,'  seem  to  be  essential  in  all  cases,  excepting  in  indictments 
for  nonfeasance,  and  even  in  these,  they  are  uniformly  used  '  against 
the  peace,'  without  saying  '  of  the  people/  would  be  insufficient."  In 
Virginia,  the  omission  of  the  conclusion  "  against  the  peace,"  &c.  is 
fktal.  Com,  v.  Camhy^  4  Grattan,  546.  The  proper  conclusion  of  an 
indictment  in  Pennsylvania^  is  "  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania."  Com,  v.  Rogers^  5.  Serg.  &  Bawle 
Rep.  463.  In  New  Hampshire,  an  indictment  concluding  "  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  our  said  state"  is  sufficient.  SUtt$  v.  Kean^  10 
New  Hamp.  Rep.  847.  In  South  Carolina,  an  indictment  stating  an 
offence  against  the  state,  and  concluding  with  the  words  "  against  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  the  same,"  is  good  within  the  terms  of  the  consti- 
tutioQ  of  1790.  State  y.  Washington,  1  Bay,  120.  Where  an  indict- 
ment commenced  "  South  Carolina,"  and  not  the  "  State  of  South  Car- 
olina" and  concluded  "  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  said  state," 
and  not  ''  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same,"  the  termination 
was  held  good.  JSkate  v.  Anthony,  1  M'Cord,  285.  And  an  indict- 
ment was  held  good  though  it  concluded  ''against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  this  state,"  instead  of  concluding  "  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  same  state."  /Sfetfe  v.  Yancey,  1  Const.  Rep.  287.  An 
indictment  in  Kentucky  commencing  with  the  name  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,  and  professing  to  proceed  by  the  authority 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  and  concluding  "  against  the  peace 
and  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,"  without  adding  "of  Kentucky,"  is 
good.  Com.  V.  Toung,  7  B.  Mon.  Bep.  1.  In  Mississippi,  an  indictment 
commencing  with  the  words  "the  state  of  Mississippi,"  and  concluding 
"  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same,"  is  sufficient.  Staie  v. 
Johnson,  1  Walker,  892. 

The  books  are  full  of  cases  like  the  foregoing,  in  which  purely  tech- 
j^ical  'averments,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the  indictment^  are  elabo* 
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rately  discussed.  It  is  painM  to  think  that  the  time  of  our  courts 
must  be  thus  consumed,  and  prosecutions  be  embarrassed  in  the  web 
of  technical  and  unmeaning  forms,  no  way  essential  to  the  ends  of 
justice  or  the  security  of  the  accused,  in  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  upon 
the  merits. 

In  England  the  stat  14  &  15  Vict  a  100,  provides,  that  "  no  indict- 
ment shall  be  held  insufficient,  for  want  of  a  proper  or  formal 
conclusion." 

At  common  law,  as  the  indictment  is  the  finding  of  a  jury  upon 
oath,  it  cannot  be  amended  without  the  concurrence  of  the  grand 
inquest  by  whom  it  is  presented.  In  the  United  States,  there  seems, 
as  yet)  an  entire  absence  of  statutory  provision  on  this  subject;  so  that 
the  Qpmmon  law  rule  still  governs  here. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  particularity  required  in  setting  out 
written  instruments.  Variance  between  the  setting  out  of  written 
instruments,  and  the  proof  at  the  trial,  where  so  much  exactness  is 
required,  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  A  few  cases  will  illustrate 
the  rigor  of  the  rule,  and  its  evil  consequences. 

A  draft  signed  Jos.  Johnson,  is  not  admissible  under  a  count  stating 
it  to  be  signed  Joseph  Johnson,  president  TJ,  S.  v.  Keenj  1  McLean, 
Bep.  429. 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  a  forged  certificate  was  signed  by 
Bowling  Starke,  but  the  instrument  was  signed  B.  Starke,  and  the 
signer's  true  name  was  Boiling  Starke,  the  variance  was  held  fatal. 
Chm.  V.  Eleams,  1  Virg.  Cas.  109. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  counterfeiting  a  bill  of  a  bank  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  "  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
South  Carolina."  The  bill  produced  was  "  The  Bank  of  South  Caro- 
lina." A  new  trial  was  granted  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  did 
not  support  the  indictment    J^ie  v.  Waters,  2  Const  Rep.  669. 

In  an  indictment  for  forgery,  the  instrument  alleged  to  be  forged, 
was  set  forth  as  an  acquittance  or  discharge  for  the  sum  of  forty-eight 
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dollar?.  The  paper  forged  was,  on  its  face,  an  order  for  the  sum  of 
forty-eight  dollars ;  but  on  its  back  was  an  order  for  the  further  sum  of 
one  dollar.  It  was  held  that  there  was  a  variance  between  the  alle- 
gation and  the  proof.    State  y.  Bandy,  20  Maine  Bep.  81. 

An  indictment  which  charges  a  larceny  or  embezzlement  of  the 
printed  sheets  of  a  certain  publication,  is  not  supported  by  evidence 
that  those  sheets  were  delivered  to  the  defendant  by  the  owner  to  be 
bound,  and  that  the  defendant  after  he  had  folded,  stitched,  bound  and 
trimmed  them,  embezzled  and  fraudulently  converted  them  to  his  own 
use.  In  such  case,  the  indictment  should  charge  a  larceny  or  em- 
bezzlement of  books.     Cbm,  v.  Merrifield,  4  Mete.  468. 

If  the  court,  in  either  of  the  foregoing  cases,  had  possessed  the  power 
of  amending  the  record,  how  simple  and  easy  would  it  have  beeu  for 
it  to  rectify  the  error  in  the  indictment,  if  error  it  could  be  called,  and 
thus  preserve  the  trial,  instead  of  abruptly  terminating  it.  The  ob- 
jections raised  were  not  to  the  merits.  And  although  the  proceedings 
were  quashed,  and  the  defendant  discharged  from  custody,  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  any  of  his  substantial  rights  would  have  been  in- 
fringed, had  justice  not  been  thus  baffled. 

Similar  abuses  are  guarded  against  in  England,  by  statutes  which 
provide  that  "  the  court  may  cause  the  record  on  which  any  trial  may 
be  pending  before  any  such  court,  in  any  indictment  or  information 
for  any  misdemeanor,  (or  for  any  offence  whatever,)  when  any  vari- 
ance shall  appear  between  any  matter  in  writing  or  in  print  produced 
in  evidence  and  the  recital  or  setting  forth  thereof  upon  the  record 
whereon  the  trial  is  pending,  to  be  forthwith  amended  in  such  particu- 
lar, by  some  officer  of  the  court,  on  payment  of  such  costs  (if  any)  to 
the  other  party  as  such  court  shall  think  reasonable ;  and  thereupon 
the  trial  shall  proceed,  as  if  no  such  variance  had  appeared."  9  Geo. 
4,  a  15 ;  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  4;  12  &  18  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  10. 

By  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1,  whenever  on  the  trial  of  any  in- 
dictment for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  there  shall  appear  to  be  any 
variance  between  the  statement  in  such  indictment  and  the  evidence 
offered  in  proof  thereof, — ^in  the  name  of  any  county,  riding,  division. 
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city,  borough,  town  corporate,  parish,  township,  or  place  mentioned  or 
described  in  any  such  indictment,  the  court  may  amend  the  indict- 
ment 

The  cases  where  local  description  is  necessary,  as  above  mentioned, 
are  such  as  indictments  for  burglary,  arson,  house-breaking,  stealing  in 
a  dwelling  house,  and  the  like,  where  the  indictmcDt  must  state  the 
town,  and  county  by  way  of  local  description ;  or  indictment  for  not 
repairing  highways  which  must  state  the  highway  to  be  within  the 
town,  &G ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  matter  of  local  description  must  be 
proved  as  laid.  As  to  a  v^ance  between  the  statement  and  prooi^  in 
this  respect,  the  indictment  in  England  may  now  be  amended  by  St. 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1.  In  the  United  States,  the  old  rule  still  pre- 
vails in  all  its  rigor,  that  where  a  place  is  stated  as  matter  of  local  de- 
scription, the  slightest  variance  between  the  description  of  it  in  the  in- 
dictment and  the  evidence  will  be  fetal.  Thus,  in  New  York,  where 
in  an  indictment  for  arson,  the  tenement  was  averred  to  be  in  the  sixth 
ward,  whereas,  it  was  in  the  fifth,  the  indictment  was  held  bad.  Peo- 
ple V.  SkUer,  5  Hill's  Eep.  401.  And  the  same  particularity  is  required 
in  cases  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house,  of  burglary,  and  of  forcible 
entry  and  detainer  and  the  like,  where  the  situation  of  the  premises  is 
specially  laid,  in  which  case  the  description  must  be  strictly  proved. 

The  St  14  k  15  c.  100,  s,  1,  provides,  that  when  on  the  trial  of  any  in- 
dictment there  appears  to  be  any  variance  "in  the  name  or  description 
of  any  person  or  persons  or  body  politic  or  corporate  therein  stated  or 
alleged  to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property,  real  or  personal, 
which  shall  form  the  subject  of  any  offence  charged  therein, — or  in  the 
name  or  description  of  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate, 
therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be  injured  or  damaged  or  intended  to  be 
injured  or  damaged  by  the  commission  of  such  oflfence, — or  in  the  chris- 
tian name  or  surname,  or  both  christian  name  and  surname,  or  other 

r 

description  whatsoever,,  of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  therein 
named  or  described, — or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any  matter  or 
thing  whatsoever  therein  named  or  described, — or  in  the  ownership  of 
any  property  named  or  described  therein, — ^it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  court,  before  which  the  trial  shall  be  had,  if  it  shall  consider 
such  variance  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  the  do* 
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fendant  cannot  be  prgudiced  thereby  in  his  defence  on  such  merits,  to 
order  such  indictment  to  be  amended,  according  to  the  proof,  by  some 
officer  of  the  court  or  other  person,  both  in  that  part  of  the  indictment 
where  such  variance  occurs,  and  in  e^ery  other  part  of  the  indictment 
which  it  may  become  necessary  to  amend,  on  such  terms  as  to  post- 
poning the  trial  to  be  had  before  the  same  or  another  jury,  as  such 
court  shall  think  reasonable ;  and  after  any  such  amendment,  the  trial 
shall  proceed,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  proceeded  with,  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  respects,  and  with  the  same  consequences,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  liability  of  witnesses  to  be  indicted  for  perjury  and  other- 
wise, as  if  no  such  variance  had  occurred." 

The  utility  of  the  foregoing  statute  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief 
allusion  to  the  particularity  -required  in  setting  out  the  names  of  parties, 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  variance. 

The  indictment  must  be  certain  as  to  the  name  of  the  person  in- 
dicted. It  seems  formerly  to  have  been  supposed  that  an  error  in  the 
surname  was  not  pleadable  in  abatement  But  it  is  now  the  settled 
law,  that  a  mistake  in  the  latter,  is  equally  fatal  with  one  in  the  for- 
mer. In  Massachusetts  it  was  held  a  misnomer  when  T.  H.  P.  was  in- 
dicted by  the  name  of  T.  P.  Com.  v.  Perkins^  1  Pick.  Eep.  888.  In 
New  York,  it  was  said  that  if  a  man  be  known  by  the  addition  of 
^'junior,"  to  his  name,  an  indictment  against  him  without  that  addition 
is  not  conclusive  that  he  was  the  person  indicted.    2  Caines,  165. 

A  variance  or  an  omission  in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  is  much 
more  serious  than  a  mistake  in  the  name  or  addition  of  the  defendant: 
the  latter  can  only  be  taken  advantage  of  by  plea  in  abatement; 
while  the  former  will  be  ground  for  arresting  the  judgment,  when  the 
error  appears  on  the  record,  or  for  acquittal,  when  a  variance  arises  on 
the  trial.  Where  it  appears  that  the  party  injured  is  misnamed,  or  that 
the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  house,  &c.,  is  not  the  person  named  as  such 
in  the  indictment,  the  variance  is  fatal.  Thus,  if  a  burglary  be  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  in  the  dwelling-house  of  A.  B.,  and  the  fact  is 
that  it  is  the  dwelling-house  of  C.  D.,  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted 
for  the  variance.  So,  if  a  larceny  be  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
in  the  house  of  A.  B.,  and  it  turn  out  in  evidence,  to  be  the  dwelling- 
house  of  0.  D.,  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted  of  the  stealing  in  the 
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dwelling-botuge.  So  in  all  other  cases^  a  material  variance  between  the 
indictment  and  evidence  in  the  name  of  the  party  injured  will  be  &.tal, 
and  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted.  This  is  the  existing  practice  in 
the  United  States^  and  it  only  needs  comparison  with  the  recent  English 
statutes  of  amendment,  to  show  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter. 

Again,  in  the  United  States,  if  the  indictment  describe  the  defendant 
as  a  person  to  the  jurors  unknown,  and  if  it  afterwards  turn  out  that 
at  the  time  of  finding  the  bill,  his  name  was  known,  this  will  be  a  fiital 
variance,  and  the  defendant  will  be  acquitted.  See  8  Oamp.  264 ;  2 
Leach,  925 ;  Barb.  Cr.  Law,  pp.  288,  897.  In  England,  by  the  14  & 
16  Vict  c.  100,  s.  1,  the  court  may  order  the  indictment  to  be  amended 
according  to  the  &cL 

In  Massachusetts,  in  Chm.  v.  Simpson^  9  Mete.  Bep.  188,  it  was  held 
that  evidence  of  embezzlement  would  not  support  an  indictment  for 
larceny,  although  the  Be  v.  St.  of  Mass.  ch.  126,  declares  that  a  party 
who  embezzles  money  or  goods,  shall  be  deemed,  by  so  doing,  to  have 
committed  the  crime  of  larceny.  At  the  trial  in  the  municipal  court 
the  defendant  contended  that  there  was  a  variance  between  the  indict- 
ment and  proof;  that  larceny  was  charged,  and  the  proof  tended 
to  establish  embezzlement  which  was  a  distinct  crime.  The  court  ruled 
that  the  statute  had  so  made  embezzlement  larceny,  that  it  was  com- 
petent and  sufficient  to  prove  embezzlement  under  an  indictment  for 
larceny,  which  did  not  set  forth  the  fiduciary  relation  of  the  defendant 
to  the  property.  But  Judge  Dewey,  in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of 
the  supreme  court)  held  that  "  the  two  offences  of  larceny  and  embez- 
zlement)  were  so  far  distinct  in  their  character  that,  notwithstanding 
the  statute,  under  an  indictment  charging  merely  larceny,  evidence  of 
embezzlement  was  not  sufficient  to  authorize  a  conviction." 

The  English  Statute  14  &  15  Yict  c.  100,  enacts  that  variances  be- 
tween the  indictment  and  proof  where  the  proof  is  of  a  kindred  though 
different  offence  to  that  charged,  shall  not  be  regarded,  but  the  defend- 
ant shall  be  convicted  of  the  offence  proved.  Therefore,  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  larceny,  if  upon  the  evidence^  it  appear  to  be  embezzle- 
ment, the  jury  may  acquit  of  the  larceny,  and  find  the  party  guilty  of 
the  embezzlement    Or,  upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  if  the 
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offence,  upon  the  evidence,  appear  to  be  larceny,  the  jury  may  acquit 
the  prisoner  of  the  embezzlement  and  find  him  guilty  of  simple  larceny 
— or  of  larceny  as  clerk  or  servant  And  so  of  obtaining  money  or 
goods  by  false  pretences,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  either  of  the 
felse  pretences,  or  of  larceny. 

At  common  law  the  conviction  of  some  one  who  has  committed  the 
crime,  must  precede  that  of  one  guilty  only  as  accessory ;  and  if  the  ac- 
cessory plead  to  the  indictment  and  suffer  trial  without  demanding  the 
previous  trial  and  conviction  of  the  principal,  it  is  not  a  waiver  of  this 
right.  No  assent  can  be  implied  jQrom  his  submission  to  the  course 
directed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  or  the  court. 

In  North  Carolina,  it  has  been  held  that  the  accessory  is  not  liable 
to  be  tried  while  the  principal  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
is  still  unconvicted.  State  v.  Graff,  1  Murphey's  Eep.  270 ;  see  State  v. 
Qoockj  1  Hawks,  468. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  an  early  case,  {Cbm.  v.  Andrews,  8  Mass.  Rep. 
126,)  it  was  held  that  an  indictment  against  one  for  feloniously  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods  could  not  be  maintained,  unless  there  was  evidence 
that  the  principal  had  been  convicted.  And  judgment  was  arrested 
accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  accessory  had  been  convicted,  it  not 
appearing  that  the  principal  had  ever  been  tried.  In  the  same  state, 
Judge  Phillips  was  indicted  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  as  an  accessory  to  a  burglary,  in  which  one  Thomas  Daniels 
was  alleged  to  have  been  the  principal  felon.  The  death  of  Daniels  (who 
had  committed  suicide  in  the  prison  after  his  commitment  for  trial)  was 
alleged  in  the  indictment ;  and  the  question  was  whether  the  prisoner 
Phillips  could  lawfully  be  put  upon  his  trial.  The  court  were  unani- 
mously of  opinion,  that^  by  the  common  law  an  accessory  cannot  be 
put  on  his  trial,  but  by  his  own  consent,  until  the  conviction  of  the 
principal.  "  Our  only  doubt,"  says  the  Chief  Justice,  "arose  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  this  case,  that  the  person  charged  as  princi- 
pal is  dead.  If  he  were  alive  and  on  trial,  it  is  possible  he  might 
establish  his  innocence,  strong  as  the  evidence  has  appeared  in  support 
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of  his  guilt.    In  socIl  case  the  prisoner  could  not  be  found  guilty.'' — 
16  M.  R  425.* 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  common  law  doctrine  still  prevails. 
Mr.  Barbour  in  his  excellent  treatise  for  the  guidance  of  criminal  ma- 
gistrates, states  it  as  law,  (p.  291, 2d  ed.)  that  if  the  principal  die  before 
conviction,  the  accessory  neoet  can  he  convicted.  And  again  (p.  292)  he 
says:  "  if  it  appear,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  pribacipal  is  dead,  without 
having  been  convicted,  the  acoessory  should  perhaps  (?)  be  discharged." 

The  ext^t  to  which  the  New  York  statute  goes,  is  to  permit  the 
accessory  to  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  punished,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  principal  felon  may  have  been  pardoned,  or  otherwise  dis- 
charged, after  conviction,  (2  R  S.  4th  ed.  pt  4,  ch.  2,  sec.  49.)t  And 
further,  in  an  indictment  against  a  person  for  receiving  or  buying  sto- 
len goodsy  it  is  not  neceesaiy  to  aver,  nor  on  the  Irial  to  prove,  that  the 
principal  who  stole  the  goods  has  been  convicted.  (lb.  tit  8,  art. 
6,  seca  71,  72.) 

The  reasoning  of  the  common  law,  on  this  subject,  may  be  stated  in 
brief  as  follows : — 

As  the  fact,  as  well  as  the  degree,  of  guilt  which  is  incurred  by  coun- 
selling or  commanding  the  commission  of  the  crime,  depends  upon  the 
actual  perpetration  of  that  crime,  the  guilt  of  the  principal  must  be 
established  before  the  accessory  can  be  assailed.  This  can  only  be  done 
in  a  prosecution  against  the  principal ;  for  the  law  supposes  a  man  more 
capable  of  defending  his  own  conduct  than  any  other  person,  and  will 
not  tolerate  that  the  guilt  of  A.  shall  be  established  in  a  prosecution 
against  B.  Consequently,  if  the  guilt  of  B.  depends  upon  the  guilt  of 
A.,  A.  must  be  convicted  before  B.  can  be  tried. 


*Bat  by  a  statate  of  MuflBaohuaetts  passed  Feb.  19,  1831,  aooeaaories  befbre,  and  aooeaso- 
riea  after  the  &et^  in  cases  of  felony,  may  be  indicted  and  convicted,  though  the  prindpal 
felon  may  not  have  previously  been  convicted,  is  not  amenable  to  justice. 

f  Where  reference  is  made  in  this  work,  to  the  New  York  Bevised  Statutes,  the  4th 
edition  of  the  Statutes  "Bauss,  Gouio  ft  Ckx  1862  "  is  meant  It  will  be  ibund  a  moift 
accurate  and  convenient  compilation,  omitting  all  the  repealed  acts,  and  giving^  with  great 
flttihAdness^  the  New  York  law  in  force  down  to,  and  including  the  y^ar  1863. 
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It  iB  evident  tbat  tbe  abave  doctrine,  tfaougli  plausible,  is  specioTii» 
and  sophistical.  It  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  "  the  accesaorff 
follows  the  nature  of  his  principdU^  In  other  words^  that  the  former  is 
subordinate  to  tbe  latter*  In  treason  and  misdemeanors,  all  are  prin- 
cipals, why  not  in  felonies  in  general  ?  The  lav  of  New  York  makes 
the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree  and  acces- 
sories before  the  fekct  in  cmy  fekmy,  the  same ;  thus  placing  them  all 
practicaUy  upon  tbe  same  footing.  Yet  it  keeps  up  the  common  law 
distinctions,  and  the  common  law  inconsistency.  If  the  law  in  inflict* 
ing  the  same  punishment  upon  both,  does  not  recognize  any  difference 
in  their  guilty,  why  is  not  one  as  much  a  principal  as  the  other  ?  The 
man  who  is  prompted  by  another  to  commit  crime,  is  often  the  dupe  and 
victim  of  evil  counsel — the  mere  tod  of  him  wha  plots,  instigates,  and 
in  realty  executes.  There  is  not  therefore  necessarily,  or  even  gener- 
ally, the  subordination  on  the  part  of  the  accessory  which  the  common 
law  contemplates. 

But  does  the  fact,  or  the  degree  of  guilt,  which  is  incurred  by  coun- 
selling or  commanding  the  commission  of  crime,  depend  upon  the  ac- 
tual commission  of  that  crime  ?  The  law  makes  a  distinction,  but  cer- 
tainly the  moral  turpitude  is  equally  great,  whether  the  advice  be  fol* 
lowed,  or  not.  If  B.  uses  all  his  influence  to  incite  A.  to  murder  0.  is 
B.  the  less  culpable  because  the  virtue  or  the  timidity  of  A.  prevents 
him  from  committing  the  crime  ?  There  is  murder  in  B.'s  heart,  and 
he  endeavors  to  infuse  the  poison  of  it  into  the  breast  of  A.  That  the 
ill  consequences  to  society  are  not  so  great  as  those  B*  has  plotted  is 
due,  not  to  B.  but  to  the  resistance  which  A.  interposes  to  B.'s  wicked 
counsels.  It  may  be  said  that  unless  the  crime  is  actually  committed, 
there  is  nothing  for  the  law  to  take  cognizance  of.  But  this  is  not  so. 
A  mere  solicitation  to  commit  a  felony  is  an  indictable  offence,  whether 
it  be  committed  or  not  Thus  to  solicit  a  servant  to  steal  his  master's 
goods,  though  it  be  not  charged  in  the  indictment  that  the  servant  stole 
the  goods,  nor  that  any  other  act  was  done,  except  the  soliciting  and 
inciting.  2  East  B.  5.  In  Connecticut  the  mere  solicitation  of  another 
to  commit  adultery  has  been  held  to  be  a  high  crime  cognizable  by 
the  superior  court.  7  Conn.  Bep.  267.  In  New  York,  on  the  trial  of 
an  indictment  for  an  attempt  to  commit  arson,  it  was  shown  that  the 
prisoner  solicited  one  K.  to  set  fire  to  a  barn,  and  gave  him  materials 
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for  that  purpose ;  he  was  convicted,  although  it  appeared  he  did  not 
mean  to  be  present  at  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  K.  never  in- 
tended to  commit  it.  4  Hill,  188.  In  Vermont  the  soliciting  a  witness, 
not  to  attend  a  public  prosecution,  whether  successful,  or  not,  has  been 
held  to  be  an  indictable  offence.  8  Yerm.  Bep.  57.  In  England,  an 
attempt  to  suborn  a  person  to  commit  perjury,  upon  a  reference  to  the 
judges,  was  unanimously  holden  by  them  to  be  indictable..  And  it  is 
laid  down  generally,  that  if  a  party  offers  a  bribe  to  a  judge,  meaning 
to  corrupt  him  in  the  cause  depending  before  him,  although  the  judge 
does  not  take  it,  yet  this  is  an  offence  punishable  by  law  in  the  party 
that  offers  it.  8  Inst  147.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  relative 
culpability  of  the  accused,  the  accessory  has  committed  a  substantive 
wrong,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  his  trial  and  conviction  should 
depend  upon  that  of  the  principal.  K  B.  is  guilty,  the  well  being  of 
society  demands  that  he  should  be  punished, — with  A.  if  A.  is  charged 
with  the  offence  and  is  amenable  to  justice,  or  without  him  if  A.  can- 
not  be  found,  or  if  B.  is  alone  the  transgressor. 

That  the  common  law  doctrine  is  highly  dangerous  in  practice,  the 
history  of  criminal  trials  in  England  and  the  United  States,  too  well 
attests.  The  chief  mischief  consists  in  the  delay  of  justice,  and  the 
chances  with  are  thus  afforded  the  accessory  of  avoiding  the  trial  alto- 
gether. The  principal  may  die  or  escape ;  or  the  testimony  may  be 
lost  by  the  death  or  absence  of  the  witnesses.  And  what  is  also  much 
to  be  deplored,  society  loses  the  moral  effect  of  criminals  being  brought 
to  speedy  justice. 

It  may  then  well  be  asked,  why  should  not  these  distinctions  be  done 
away  with?  And  why  should  not  the  systems  of  criminal  law  contain 
a  general  provision  for  prosecuting  and  punishing  all  who  aid,  abet^ 
procure,  or  participate  in  the  commission  of  an  offence,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  those  who  actually  perpetrate  it,  and  without  reference  to 
the  trial  or  conviction  of  the  latter,  or  to  their  being  found  or  not  ? 
This  has  been  recently  done  in  England.  The  stat  11  k  12  Yict.  c. 
46,  s.  1,  after  reciting  that  it  was  expedient  that  an  accessory  before 
the  fact  to  felony  should  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted  and 
punished,  in  all  respects  like  the  principal,  as  was  then  the  case  in 
treason  and  in  all  misdemeanor?, — ^it  is  enacted,  that  "  if  any  person 
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shall  become  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  any  felony,  whether  the 
same  be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute  or  statutes 
made  or  to  be  made,  such  person  may  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and 
punished  in  all  respects  as  if  he  were  a  principal  felon." 

In  aU  cases  of  felony,  therefore,  the  accessory  in  England  is  punish- 
able in  the  same  manner  precisely  as  the  principal  felon ;  and  he  may 
now  be  indicted  either  as  a  principal,  that  is,  he  may  be  charged  in  the 
indictment  with  having  actually  committed  the  ofience  as  principal  in 
the  first  degree,  or  he  may  be  indicted  as  accessory  as  for  a  substantive 
felony,  or  he  may  be  indicted  as  accessory  with  the  principal,  at  the 
option  of  the  prosecutor. 

The  English  statute  further  enacts  that  *'if  any  person  shall  become 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony,  whether  the  same  be  a  felony 
at  common  law  or  by  statute,  he  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  either 
as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  principal  felony  together  with  the 
principal  felon,  or  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal  felon, — or  may 
be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  substantive  felony,  whether  the  principal 
felon  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall 
not  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  may  thereupon  be  punished  in  like 
manner  as  any  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  same  felony,  if  convicted 
as  an  accessory,  may  be  punished ;  and  the  oflfence  of  such  person, 
howsoever  indicted,  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and  pun- 
ished, by  any  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  principal 
felon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  by  reason  of  which  such  person 
shall  have  become  an  accessory  had  been  committed  at  the  same  place 
as  the  principal  felony." 


The  following  work  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  law  and 
practice  in  criminal  cases.  In  furnishing  the  profession  with  a  com- 
plete crimiTidl  practice,  it  has  left  nothing  more  in  this  department  to  be 
desired.  Books  of  evidence^  and  of  pleading,  already  abounded.  The 
learning  of  the  common  law,  and  of  the  reports,  had  been  exhausted 
in  treating  of  the  various  crimes.  We  were  posssessed  of  the  admirable 
work  of  Mr.  Chitty  which  is  rich  in  useful  practical  details.    But  still, 
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an  author  was  seeded  who  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  profound, 
should  also  be  elementary — who  besides  recondite  learning,  would  give 
information  upon  all  those  numerous  minor  points  of  criminal  proceed- 
ing, which  though  simple^  and  presumed  to  be  a  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  every  tjnro  of  the  profession,  cannot  be  known  intuitively,  and  should 
therefore  be  contained  in  some  book  easily  accessible  to  the  student. 
The  recent  issue  of  Mr.  Archbold  has  supplied  this  very  want :  and  I 
repeat  that  it  has  left  nothing  more  in  this  branch  of  the  law  to  be 
desired. 

Mr.  Archbold's  first  work  on  criminal  law,  was  published  in  1813 — 
just  forty  years  ago.  His  writings  have  therefore  been  before  the  public 
for  nearly  half  a  century — ample  proof  in  itself  were  other  evidence 
wanting,  of  the  high  favor  with  which  they  have  been  received.  They 
have  been  preserved,  and  have  risen  in  public  regard,  while  a  thousand 
and  one  ephemeral  productions  have  been  swept  into  oblivion  In- 
deed,  after  being  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  professional  criticism  for  a 
period  of  two  score  years,  they  are  at  this  day  more  highly  esteemed 
than  they  ever  were  before. 

This  edition  of  Archbold  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  former  editions  were  confined  to  pleading  and 
evidence.  The  present,  in  addition  to  what  was  contained  in  any  of 
the  others,  treats  very  fully  of  the  different  crimes,  and  of  every  branch 
of  criminal  practice.  The  first  part  treats  successively  of  the  accusa- 
tion and  complaint,  process,  arrest,  examination,  commitment,  bail, 
indictment,  trial,  conviction,  judgment,  appeal,  and  execution.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  several  crimes,  the  in- 
dictment for  each  offence,  and  the  requisite  evidence.  This  is  the  na- 
tural order.  Every  step  in  the  progress  of  a  public  prosecution,  is 
thus  traced,  from  the  commencement  to  its  conclusion.  And  so  faith- 
fully has  the  author  performed  his  task  that  the  most  minute  circum- 
stance  has  not  been  omitted. 

Next  to  their  accuracy,  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Archbold's  writings 
consists  in  the  simplicity  of  their  arrangement,  and  their  general  adapta- 
tion to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  they  are  chiefly  designed.    His 
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points  are  stated  with  great  clearness,  and  they  are  well  supported  by 
authorities.  His  illustrations  are  pertinent  and  happy.  His  style  is 
concise  and  lucid,  and  his  language  pointed  and  forcible.  He  is  brief 
without  being  obscure,  and  learned  without  being  prolix.  The  incor- 
poration of  forms  into  the  text  as  they  are  from  time  to  time  required, 
by  the  subject  under  discussion,  renders  his  explanations  much  more 
intelligible  to  the  student  than  they  could  be  were  the  forms  placed  by 
themselves  in  an  appendix,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  convenience  to 
the  practitioner. 

The  present  work  made  its  appearance  in  England  much  sooner  than 
would  have  been  the  case,  except  for  recent  changes  in  the  criminal 
practice  of  that  country  ^  and  I  should  also  add,  that  for  the  early  pub- 
lication of  this  American  edition,  the  profession  is  indebted  to  the 
zealous  circumspection  of  the  enterprising  American  publishers.  The 
re-print  of  English  works,  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  has  be- 
come with  us,  a  species  of  necessity.  The  demand  in  our  market  for 
the  books  of  England,  is  scarcely  less  than  for  her  &brics.  And  cer- 
tainly, a  knowledge  of  her  discoveries  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  arts 
of  life,  is  quite  as  valuable,  as  anything  she  can  contribute  to  our  ma- 
terial comfort  Our  commercial  relations  with  her,  have  become  so  in- 
timate and  extensive,  as  to  render  everything  connected  with  her  ad- 
ministration of  justice  of  great  practical  importance  to  us.  And  when 
to  this  is  added  the  consideration,  that  not  only  the  leading  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  law,  have  been  taken  from  English  sources, 
but  that  very  many  of  our  statutes  are  literal  transcripts  of  English 
enactments,  the  utility  of  works  like  the  present^  which  keep  the  profes- 
sion informed  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  English  jurisprudence, 
becomes  strikingly  manifest. 

This  American  edition  comprises  the  original  work  first  prepared 
by  Mr.  Archbold  in  1813  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by 
Messrs.  Jervis  and  Welsby ;  and  also  the  "New  System  op  Criminal 
Procedure,  Pleading  and  Evidence  in  Indictable  Cases,"  recently 
edited  by  the  venerable  and  distinguished  author  himself.  Although 
both  works  treat  of  the  same  subjects  in  substantially  the  same  manner, 
yet  they  naturally  vary  somewhat.  Each,  in  its  turn,  has  been  care- 
fully exaniined ;  and  where  either  could  throw  additional  light  upon 
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the  subject  matter,  it  has  been  fireely  used.  The  late  work  of  the  au- 
thor has  however  been  the  basis  of  the  present  Treatise,  and  preference 
has  been  given  to  it  throughout ;  as  well  because  it  seemed  due  to  him 
as  author,  and  to  his  eminent  talents  and  learning  as  a  jurist,  as  because 
after  a  most  critical  examination  of  the  respective  merits  of  both  works, 
the  recent  issue  of  Mr.  Archbold  was  thought  to  be  superior  to  the 
other. 

In  the  classification  and  arrangement  of  the  subjects,  it  seemed  desir- 
able to  divide  the  work  into  a  number  of  additional  chapters,  in  order 
to  furnish  a  more  correct  and  complete  analysis,  and  also  to  &cilitate 
reference.  At  the  head  of  each  chapter  is  also  given  a  synopsis  of  its 
contents,  so  that  every  chapter  has  its  own  index. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  with  the  notes.  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  them  a  most  full  and  thorough  exposition  of  the  author,  and  an 
accurate  and  &ithful  reflex  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States. 
The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  thirty-one  states,  each  with  a  separate 
and  distinct  judicial  organization,  present  very  ample  opportunity 
for  useful  comment  and  illustration ;  and  I  have  striven  not  to  omit  a 
single  reported  case  which  seemed  at  all  material.  The  law  and  prac- 
tice of  the  most  remote  and  opposite'  sections  of  our  common  country, 
have  thus  been  brought  together — at  once  embodying  much  curious 
information  and  greatly  enhancing  the  practical  value  of  the  work. 
The  notes,  when  long^  have  been  divided  into  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
and  they  have  also  been  supplied  with  a  very  full  index.  A  number 
of  offences  not  treated  by  the  author,  have  been  discussed  in  the  notes  ;* 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  text  and  notes  now  cover  the  entire  field  of 
criminal  law. 

Thomas  W.  Waterman. 

New  York,  No.  11  Na$&au  Street,  June  80«A,  1858. 


*  Among  the  heads  independently  treated  in  the  notes,  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 
Violation  of  thb  Neutbalitt  Laws;  Foboiblb  Bntbt  Ain)  Dxtaikbb;  Ofitgial  Misoon- 
DUCT  AHS  ErroBTiON;  FRAUDniiBNT  iHSOLVBiroT;  Illboal  Votino;  Gamblino;  Lottbbieb; 
Bbibbbt;  Bxbbaobbt;  Bastabdt;  Babbatbt;  Ghaxpbbt^;  Maintehaivob;  Usubt; 
GOMFonnDiNO  Fblont;  Adultbbt;  FObkioatiov;  SEDUcnoH;  Ikcbst;  Mabqukbapb; 
Hawkbbb  ahb  Fxdlabs;  VAaBAvre;  TiFPLnra  Housis;  Sabbath  Bbbakxno;  Extba- 
DiTiON;  NBGBOia;  BsBAOHor  Pbison;  Escapb. 

The  subject  of  Nbw  Tbiam  ih  CBiMmAL  Oases  which  is  only  spoken  of,  in  general  terms  in 
the  text)  will  be  fbnnd  disoossed  in  the  notes  with  great  ftilnees  of  detail. 


PREFACE 


TO   THE    ENGLISH   EDITION. 


To  Lord  Campbell  the  country  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  greatest 
and  best  refonns  in  our  Criminal  Law,  which  has  ever  been  made ;  and 
which  is  not  only  calculated  to  afford  great  and  extraordinary  facilities 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  but  must,  in  its  consequences, 
have  a  serious  and  most  beneficial  eflfect  upon  the  state  of  crime  in  the 
country.  Whoever  is  conversant  with  our  old  reports  and  our  ancient 
text  books  on  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  must  often  have  felt  that  both 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar  were  exercising  all  their  ingenuity  in  devising 
little  points  and  subtle  distinctions,  to  enable  the  accused  party  to  es- 
cape conviction.  And  it  was  so.  But  it  was  done  from  the  purest,  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  motives :  by  the  Bar,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
their  clients ;  by  the  bench,  from  a  feeling  of  humanity  towards  the 
accused.  At  a  time  when  our  criminal  code  was  the  most  sanguinary 
of  any  in  Europe,  when  every  felony  was  punished  with  death,  no 
wonder  that  the  judges,  in  favorem  vitce,  listened  favorably  to  objec- 
tions and  nice  distinctions,  which,  if  now  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
would  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  And  even  when  our  criminal 
code  by  degrees  was  ameliorated,  softened  down,  the  practice,  for- 
tified by  the  authority  of  former  decisions,  decisions  often  by  the  whole 
of  the  judges  or  a  great  majority  of  them,  continued  and  even  increased, 
until  a  mass  of  little  points  was  accumulated,  which  operated  as  a 
great  and  serious  obstruction  to  the  course  of  justice.  However  pure 
and  praiseworthy  the  motives  from  which  this  state  of  our  criminal 
code  originated,  it  was  attended  with  most  mischievous  consequences. 
Juries  looked  astonished  at  finding  a  prisoner  acquitted  whom  they 
considered  to  be  clearly  guilty,  merely  on  account  of  some  technical  sub- 
tlety, which  to  their  unlearned  judgments  must,  no  doubt,  have  ap- 
peared an  absurdity.  Prosecutors  were  discouraged  from  seeking  to 
punish  offenders,  imagining  that  after  expending  their  time  and  money 
in  the  endeavor,  they  would  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  party 
acquitted  from  some  cause  entirely  irrespective  of  the  merits  And  the 
offender  himself,  the  hardened  offender,  acquitted  on  account  of  some 
"  flaw  in  the  indictment,"  as  it  was  technically  termed,  exulted  in  his 
success,  laughed  at  his  judges,  his  jflry,  his  prosecutor,  and  quitted  the 
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dock  more  determined  than  ever  to  continue  his  trade  of  crime ;  specu- 
lating on  this  state  of  the  law  for  impunity,  he  grew  more  audacious 
in  his  exploits,  until  at  last,  after  a  course  of  crime  for  years,  he  was 
perhaps  convicted,  and  punished. 

This  was  not  a  healthy  or  sound  state  of  our  criminal  law ;  and  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country  was  not  very 
much  worse  than  it  is.  The  judges  of  themselves  could  effect  nothing 
to  remedy  the  evil ;  they  could  not  emancipate  themselves  from  the 
authorities  by  which  they  were  fettered,  and  which  originated  and  per- 
petuated the  mass  of  little  subtleties  by  which  the  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  was  impeded.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  parliament  could 
effect  it.  And  this  Lord  Campbell  framed,  and  introduced,  and 
caused  to  be  passed, — a  task  well  worthy  of  the  first  Judge  of  the  first 
Criminal  Court  in  the  country.  By  the  statute  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100, 
the  whole  mass  of  little  points  and  legal  subtleties  in  indictable  cases 
has  been  swept  away,  and  hereafter  criminal  trials  will  be  upon  the 
merits,  and  the  merits  alone.  Nor  can  or  ought  the  accused  to  com- 
plain of  this :  if  guilty,  he  has  no  right  to  be  acquitted ;  if  innocent,  his 
best  defence  will  be  upon  the  merits.  And  in  both  cases,  he  will  ex- 
perience  the  same  mild,  patient,  unimpassioned  mode  of  trial,  the  same 
indulgence,  the  same  facilities  of  bringing  his  case  before  the  jury  in 
the  best,  the  most  advantageous  manner,  that  has  hitherto  prevailed. 
And  if  there  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  merits,  he  will 
still  find  the  jury  inclined,  and  directed  by  the  judge,  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Criminal  Law ;  and  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  together  with 
other  statutes  recently  passed,  create  a  new  system  of  procedure,  plead- 
ing, and,  I  may  add,  evidence,  very  different  from  that  hitherto  in 
practice.  I  have  undertaken  to  develope  this  new  system  in  the  fol- 
lowing work ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  have  encountered  the  usual  difficulty, 
in  engrafting  the  new  matter  on  the  old,  so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  one 
uniform,  consistent  system.  Whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not,  it 
would  not  become  me  to  assert;  but  I  can  with  great  sincerity  say,  that 
I  have  used  every  endeavor  within  my  limited  ability  to  do  so.  Nor 
is  this  so  recent  an  undertaking  as  some  persons  may  imagine.  Lord 
Campbell  first  brought  in  his  Bill  in  1860 ;  and  I  then  foreseeing  the 
immense  consequences  c^the  measure,  and  the  new  system  of  adminis- 
tering  our  Criminal  Law  which  it  would  introduce,  determined  on  de* 
veloping  it,  and  reducing  the  whole  to  a  practical  form.  I  then  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  my  intended  work,  collected  and  arranged  my  ma- 
terialsi  and  actually  wrote  a  portidh  of  it,  when  Lord  Campbell's  Bill, 
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owing  to  his  Lordship  being  on  circuit  at  the  time,  was  relinqnished 
by  Ministers  in  the  Commons.  In  1851,  his  Lordship  again  brought 
it  forward ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
select  committee,  with  the  Bight  Honorable  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commission  as  Chairman,  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
after  some  slight  difficulty  in  the  Lords  relating  to  some  amendments 
of  the  Commons,  the  Bill  was  paRssed.  I  then  renewed  my  labors,  the 
result  of  which  I  now  offer  to  the  Profession  for  their  approval,  trust- 
ing that  it  will  be  received  with  the  same  favor  and  indulgence  which 
they  have  shown  to  my  former  worka 

This  work  will  be  found  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Criminal 
Law  in  indictable  cases,  from  the  apprehension  of  the  offender,  to  his 
conviction  and  sentence.  The  apprehension  of  the  prisoner,  without 
warrant,  is  given  from  the  common  law  authorities ;  his  apprehension 
by  warrant,  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  his  com* 
mitment  or  bail,  is  given  from  the  first  of  Jervis's  Acts,  stat.  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  42.  The  indictment  has  assumed  a  new  and  more  concise 
form :  no  addition  is  given  to  the  defendant,  because  it  is,  and  has  long 
been  useless,  and  the  indictment  is  now  good  without  it ;  time  is  stated, 
not  that  it  is  now  required,  but  in  order  to  conform  to  the  prejudices 
of  Q-rand  Juries,  who  might  possibly  otherwise  throw  out  the  Bill ; 
place  or  special  venue  in  the  body  of  the  indictment  is  omitted,  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence  and  the  statement 
of  the  offence,  instead  of  being  in  that  inverted  style  hitherto  used, 
and  seemingly  borrowed  from  literal  translations  of  our  old  Latin  En- 
tries, is  according  to  the  usual  and  ordinary  English  collocation  of  the 
words, — ^which  has  often  the  effect  of  rendering  averments  unnecessary, 
which  the  inverted  style  required.  Upon  this  new  principle,  I  have 
given  a  whole  body  of  forms,  comprising  indictments  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  which  occur  in  practice ;  and  as  the  new  system  in  many  cases 
created  an  alteration  in  the  evidence,  I  have  thought  it  right  and  con- 
venient, after  each  indictment,  to  state  the  evidence  necessary  to  sup- 
port it.  I  have  little  else  to  add,  except  that  I  have  endeavored  to  be 
correct;  I  have  endeavored  to  use  language  so  plain  and  precise,  that 
it  cannot  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted ;  I  have  endeavored  to 
arrange  the  matter  of  the  work  in  a  manner  to  render  it  easily  intelli- 
gible ;  and  I  have  labored  to  give  an  index,  from  which  any  matter 
contained  in  the  work  may  be  found  with  great  facility.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have  succeeded  in  all  this ;  but  if  I  have,  I  trust  the  reader  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  work  will  be  useful,  which  is  the 
only  commendation  I  expect  or  wish  for  it 

9,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  1862. 
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OF  CRIMES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 


1.  The  General  Nature  of  Orirnes. 

2.  The  Power ^  JEkd^  and  Measure  of  Human  Punishment. 


1.  The  Cfeneral  Nature  of  Orirnes, 

§  1.  The  idea  conyejed  by  the  word  crimey  is  often  yague  and  inde- 
finite. ThJs  word  is  deiiyed  fiom  the  Greek  word  ;r^/ua  which  signi- 
fies judgment  and  condemnation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  defined  a 
transgression  of  law  for  which  the  offender  may  be  brought  to  judg* 
ment.  There  was  a  distinction  among  the  Bomans  between  the  words 
crimen  and  ddidum.  By  the  first,  they  understood  puUic  and  capital 
offences ;  by  the  latter,  priyate  and  expiable  injuries.  They  likewise 
made  a  yery  marked  distinction  between  j^eoca^m  and  delictmn.  By 
the  former,  they  expressed  acts  of  commission  against  prohibitory  laws ; 
by  the  latter,  acts  of  omission  against  mandatory  laws.  The  Bomans 
howeyer,  often  used  these  and  other  words  of  tiie  like  import^  indis- 
criminately ;  and  we  find  crimen^  pecc(Uum,  delictum^  noxa,  culpa^  d:c. 
synonymously  applied.  The  Greeks,  in  this  respect,  were  much  more 
precise ;  for  they  most  frequently  used  the  word  dfid^tijfia  to  signify 
peocatum^  while  the  other  words  ^^ni^^t  ^^^*^f  &0'  are  applied  indis- 
criminately. 

§  2.  Crimes  may  be  considered  either  as  they  regard  ourselyes,  or  as 
they  conbem  othera  There  are  duties  relatiye  to  ourselyes,  as  well  as 
others ;  and  eyery  breach  of  duty  is  a  crime.  Mao,  haying  by  nature, 
the  liberty  of  using  his  faculties  conformably  to  right  reason,  it  follows 
that  eyery  abuse  of  his  &culties  in  committing,  or  omitting  any  act, 
against  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  is,  in  some  degree,  a  crime.  Con- 
sequently, inebriety,  where  it  is  wilfiil,  and  not  accidental,  and  all  acta 
of  intemperance,  though  their  consequences  may  terminate  only  in  our- 
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selves,  may  be  ranked  among  the  lesser  species  of  crimes,  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature.  Such  offences  Aristotle  calls  mixed  crimes ; 
as  being  partly  yolantary,  and  partly  involuntary.  But  though  these 
crimes  immediately  affect  ourselves,  yet^  consequentially  and  remotely, 
they  may  concern  others ;  not  only  as  the  bad  example  may  influence 
others  to  similar  transgressions,  but  as  inebriety,  lust,  and  other  acts  of 
intemperance,  dispose  and  provoke  us:|o  do  things  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.  Hence,  the  municipal  laws  of  most  countries,  have  provided 
penalties  against  acts  of  intemperance ;  not  so  much  as  they  immedi- 
ately concern  the  individual,  as  that  they  consequentially  endanger  the 
order  and  safety  of  society,  the  preservation  of  which  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  all  human  laws.  It  would  indeed  be  well,  if  human  laws 
were  more  attentive  to  prevent  and  restrain  all  acts  of  excess  and  in- 
temperance, and  all  those  slighter  offences  contra  bonos  mores^  which 
certainly  lead  to  the  conmiission  of  enormous  and  capital  crimes. 
Slight  penalties,  properly  enforced  for  the  breach  of  these  lesser  duties, 
might  obviate  the  necessity  of  severe  and  sanguinary  punishments. 
Punishments  which  remove  a  member  out  of  the  community  weaken 
the  whole  body ;  whereas,  wise  regulations,  and  moderate  penalties, 
a  priori  strengthen  society,  by  obliging  every  individual  to  the  practice 
of  moral  dutie&  The  sources  of  crimes  are  pride,  envy,  ambition,  lust, 
avarice,  hatred,  revenge,  and  every  other  selfish  affection  indulged  to 
excess.  Though  it  is  impossible  wholly  to  eradicate  these  sources  of 
offence,  we  may  yet  weaken  their  influence,  and  obviate  their  effects. 
The  seeds  of  pride,  envy,  ambition,  &c.  though  inherent  in  our  nature, 
may  be  checked  in  their  growth.  The  force  of  education,  will  contri- 
bute greatly  to  restrain  their  progress.  And  what  education  is  to  in- 
dividuals, good  laws  are  to  the  whole  conununity.  (See  Dagge's  Gr. 
Law,  vol.  1.) 

§  3.  Puffendorf  reckons  those  crimes  the  most  henious  which  directly 
tend  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the  next  class,  he 
ranks  those  which  are  offensive  to  human  society  in  general ;  then  such 
as  disturb  the  public  peace.  Afber  these,  he  places  crimes  which  re- 
gard individuals ;  and  these  he  subdivides  into  crimes  affecting  either 
life  or  member.  In  the  next  rank,  he  classes  crimes  tending  to  disturb 
or  defile  private  families,  of  which  matrimony  is  the  support.  In  the 
next  degree  he  considers  crimes  which  prejudice  or  destroy  those  things 
which  are  subservient  to  the  necessaries  or  conveniencies  of  life ;  »id 
lastly  those  which  injure  the  fame  or  reputation  of  the  citizen.  Mon- 
tesquieu who  agrees  substantially  with  Puffendorf  reckons  four  degrees 
of  crime.  Those  of  the  first  class,  he  says,  shock  religion ;  those  of  the 
second,  morab;  of  the  third,  peace ;  and  of  the  fourth,  the  security  of 
society.    These  several  degrees  of  offence  correqxMid  in  a  great  mea- 
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sure,  with  the  arrangement  in  the  Decalogue,  in  which  the  crimes  re- 
specting religion  and  morals,  are  placed  before  those  which  concern 
property  or  tiie  political  welfare  of  society. 

§  4.  Oflfences  are  of  two  kinds: — ^private  oflfences,  and  public  oflfen- 
ces ;  the  former  being  an  infringement  or  privation  of  the  civil  rights 
which  belong  to  individuals ;  w^ile  the  latter  are  a  breach  and  viola- 
tion of  the  public  rights  and  duties  due  to  the  whole  community  in  its 
social  aggregate  capacity.  (4.  Blk.  Com.  5.)  By  offences  of  a  private 
nature,  we  mean  those  offences  which  affect  individuals,  in  their  persons 
— ^in  their  habitations — ^in  their  property  generally — in  their  reputation 
— in  their  profession  or  trade — in  their  civil,  religious,  or  political  rights. 
By  offences  of  a  public  nature,  we  mean  those  offences  which  affect 
those  institutions  or  authorities,  having  a  relation  to  the  public: — ^as 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state — ^the  Executive  power — the  Legislative 
power — -judges  and  jurors  in  their  official  capacity— officers  of  justice — 
publicjustice— public  peace — public  trade — ^public  health — ^public  de- 
cency— ^and  public  morals. 

§  5.  Private  offences  are  denominated  civil  injuries ;  public  offences, 
crimes.  This  distinction  is  purely  artificial,  and  referable  only  to  civil 
institutions.  For  crime  in  all  cases,  includes  a  civil  injury ;  every 
public  offence  being  also  a  private  wrong.  So,  every  violation  of  a 
moral  law  or  natural  obligation,  is  a  crime  as  well  as  an  injury.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  word  crime  is  used  with  reference  to  moral  law,  it 
implies  every  deviation  from  moral  rectitude.  Hence  we  say  it  is  a 
crime  to  refuse  the  payment  of  a  just  debt ;  it  is  a  crime,  wilfully  to  do 
an  injury  to  another's  person  or  property.  When,  however,  it  has  refer- 
ence to  positive  law,  it  comprehends  those  acts  only  which  subject  the 
offender  to  punishment ;  while  those  acts  for  which  the  legislature  has 
provided  compensation  in  damages,  are  denominated  injuries  merely. 
(See  4  Blk.  Com.) 

§  6.  A  crime,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  is  an  act  committed  or  omit- 
ted in  violation  of  a  public  law,  either  forbidding  or  commanding  it 
This  general  definition  comprehends  both  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
which  properly  speaking  are  mere  synonymous  terms ;  though  in  com- 
mon usage,  the  word  "  crime"  is  made  to  denote  such  offences  as  are  of 
a  deeper  and  more  atrocious  dye ;  while  smaller  &ults  and  omissions 
of  less  consequence  arc  comprised  under  the  gentler  name  of  '^  misde- 
meanors" only.  (4  Blk.  Com.  5.)  But  the  act  done  or  omitted  in  order 
to  be  criminaJ,  must  be  wilful.  The  consent  of  the  will  is  that  which 
renders  human  actions  either  commendable  olc  culpable ;  and  where 
there  is  no  will  to  commit  an  offence,  there  can  be  no  transgression. 
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2.  The  Power ^  JSnd,  and  Measure  of  Human  Punishment 

§  7.  It  is  clear  that  the  right  of  punishing  crimes  against  the  law  of 
nature,  is,  in  a  state  of  mere  nature,  vested  in  every  individual.  For  it 
must  be  vested  in  somebody ;  otherwise,  the  laws  of  nature  would  be 
vain  and  fruitless  if  none  were  empowered  to  put  them  in  execution : 
and  if  that  power  is  vested  in  any  one,  it  must  also  be  vested  in  all 
mankind ;  since  all,  are  by  nature,  equal.  Of  this,  the  first  murderer 
Gain  was  so  sensible,  that  we  find  him  expressing  his  apprehensions 
that  whoever  should  find  him,  would  slay  him.     (Gen.  iv.  14.) 

§  8.  In  a  state  of  society,  this  right  is  transferred  from  individuals, 
to  the  sovereign  power ;  whereby  men  are  prevented  from  being  judges 
in  their  cause,  which  is  one  of  the  evils  that  civil  government  was  in- 
tended to  remedy.  Whatever  power  therefore  individuals  had  of 
punishing  offences  against  the  law  of  nature,  that  is  now  vested  in  the 
magistrate  alone,  who  bears  the  sword  of  justice  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  community.  And  to  this  precedent  natural  power  of  indivi- 
duals, must  be  referred  that  right  which  some  have  argued  to  belong  to 
every  state  (though  in  fact  never  exercised  by  any,)  of  punishing  not 
only  their  own  subjects,  but  also  foreign  ambassadors,  even  with  death 
itself,  in  case  they  have  offended,  not  indeed  against  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  country,  but  against  the  divine  law  of  nature,  and  become  liable 
thereby  to  forfeit  their  lives  for  their  guilt.    (4  Blk.  Com.  8.) 

§  9.  As  to  offences  merely  against  the  laws  of  society,  which  are 
only  mah.  prohibita  and  not  mala  in  sc,  the  temporal  magistrate  is  also 
empowered  to  inflict  coercive  penalties  for  such  trangression  ;  and  this, 
by  the  consent  of  individuals,  who,  in  forming  societies  did  either 
tacitly,  or  expressly  invest  the  sovereign  power  with  the  right  of 
making  laws,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  them  when  made,  by  ex- 
ercising, upon  their  non-observance  severities  adequate  to  the  evil. 
The  lawfulness  therefore,  of  punishing  such  criminals,  is  founded  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  law  by  which  they  suffer,  was  made  by  their 
own  consent;  it  is  a  part  of  the  original  contract  into  which  they  en- 
tered, when  first  they  engaged  in  society ;  it  was  calculated  for,  and 
has  long  contributed  to,  their  own  security.     (4  Blk.  Com.  8.) 

§  10.  This  right  therefore  being  thus  conferred  by  universal  consent, 
gives  to  the  state  exactly  the  same  power,  and  no  more,  over  all  its 
members,  as  each  individual  member  has  naturally  over  himself  or 
others.  Hence,  some  have  doubted  how  far  a  human  legislature  ought 
to  inflict  capital  punishments  for  positive  ofifences-— offences  against  the 
municipal  laws  only,  and  not  against  the  law  of  nature ;  since  no  in- 
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dividual  has,  naturally,  a  power  of  inflicting  death  upon  himself,  or 
others,  for  actions  in  themselves  indifferent.  With  regard  to  offences 
Tnah  in  se,  capital  punishments  are,  in  some  instances,  inflicted  by  the 
inmiediate  command  of  God  himself,  to  all  mankind ;  as  in  the  case  of 
murder,  by  the  precept  delivered  to  Noah,  their  common  ancestor  and 
representative,  '*  whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed."  (Gen.  ix,  6.)  In  other  instances,  they  are  inflicted  after  the 
example  of  the  Creator  in  his  positive  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  Jewish  republic :  as  in  the  case  of  the  crime  against  nature.  (4 
Blk.  Com.  9.) 

§  11.  Experience  shows  that  in  countries  remarkable  for  the  lenity 
of  their  laws,  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  is  as  much  affected  by  slight 
penalties,  as  in  other  countries,  by  severer  punishments.  If  an  incon- 
venience, or  abuse,  arises  in  the  state,  a  violent  punishment  endeavors 
suddenly  to  redress  it;  and  instead  of  putting  the  old  laws  in  execution 
it  establishes  some  cruel  punishment  which  instantly  puts  a  stop  to  the 
evil.  But  the  spring  of  government  hereby  loses  its  elasticity ;  the 
imagination  becomes  accustomed  to  the  severe  as  well  as  to  the  milder 
punishment ;  and  as  the  fear  of  the  latter  diminishes,  they  are  soon 
obliged,  in  every  case,  to  have  recourse  to  the  former.  Bobberies  on 
the  highway  had  grown  common  in  some  coimtries.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  evil,  they  invented  the  punishment  of  breaking  upon  the 
wheel,  the  terror  of  which  put  a  stop,  for  a  while,  to  this  mischievous 
practice ;  but  soon  after,  robberies  on  the  highway,  became  as  common 
as  ever.  Mankind  must  not  be  governed  with  too  much  severity.  We 
ought  to  make  a  prudent  use  of  the  means  which  nature  has  given  us 
to  conduct  them.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause  of  all  human  corrup- 
tions, we  shall  And  that  they  proceed  from  the  impunity  of  criminals, 
and  not  from  the  moderation  of  punishments.  Let  us  follow  nature 
which  has  given  shame  to  man ;  and  let  the  heaviest  part  of  the  pun* 
ishment  be  the  infamy  attending  it.  If  there  be  some  countries  where 
shame  is  not  a  consequence  of  punishment,  this  must  be  owing  to 
tyranny  which  has  inflicted  the  same  penalties  on  villians  and  honest 
men.  And  if  there  are  others  where  men  are  deterred  only  by  cruel 
punishments,  we  may  be  sure  that  this  must,  in  a  great  measure,  arise 
firom  the  violence  of  the  government  which  has  employed  such  penal* 
ties  for  slight  transgressions.  It  often  happens  that  a  legislator  desir- 
ous of  remedying  an  abuse,  thinks  of  nothing  else.  His  eyes  are  open 
only  to  this  object,  and  shut  to  its  inconveniences.  When  the  abuse  is 
redressed  you  see  only  the  severity  of  the  legislator ;  yet  there  remains 
an  evil  in  the  state  that  has  qj^rung  from  this  severity.  The  minds  of 
the  people  are  corrupted  and  habituated  to  despotism.  (Montesq.  ^ 
of  L.  book  6,  cL  12.) 
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cannot  be  any  regular  or  determinate  method  of  rating  the  quantity  of 
punishment  for  crime,  by  any  one  uniform  rule  but  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  will  and  discretion  of  the  legislative  power ;  yet  there  are 
some  general  principles,  drawn  from  the  nature  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  crime,  that  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  allotting  it  an  adequate 
punishment  And  first,  with  regard  to  the  object  of  it :  for  the  greater 
and  more  exalted  the  object  of  an  injury  is,  the  more  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  that  injury ;  and  of  course,  under  this  aggravation, 
the  punishment  should  be  more  severe.  Therefore  treason  in  conspir- 
ing against  the  state,  is  punished  with  equal  severity,  as  actually  killing 
any  private  dtizeu.  And  yet,  generally,  a  design  to  transgress  is  not 
60  flagrant  an  enormity,  as  the  actual  completion  of  that  design.  For 
evil,  the  nearer  we  approach  it,  is  the  more  disagreeable  and  shocking. 
So  that  it  requires  more  obstinacy  in  wickedness  to  perpetrate  an  un- 
lawM  action,  than  barely  to  entertain  the  thought  of  it  And  it  is  an 
encouragement  to  repentance  and  remorse,  even  until  the  last  stage  of 
any  crime,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  retract ;  and  that  if  a  man  stope^ 
even  here,  it  is  better  for  him  than  if  he  proceeds.  Hence  an  attempt 
to  rob,  to  ravish,  or  to  kill,  is  far  less  penal  than  the  actual  robbery, 
rape,  or  murder.  Again,  the  violence  of  passion  or  temptation  may 
sometimes  alleviate  a  crime.  Theft  in  case  of  hunger,  is  &i  more 
worthy  of  compassion,  than  when  committed  through  avarice,  or  to 
supply  oae  in  luxurious  excesses.  To  kill  a  man  upon  sudden  or 
violent  resentment,  is  less  penal,  than  upon  cool,  deliberate  malice. 
The  age,  education,  and  character  of  the  offender,  the  repetition  (or 
otherwise)  of  the  offence,  the  time,  the  place,  the  company  wherein  it 
was  committed ;  all  these,  and  a  thousand  other  incidents,  may  aggra- 
vate or  extenuate  the  crime.  Farther,  as  punishments  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  prevention  of  future  crimes,  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
among  crimes  of  different  natures,  those  should  be  most  severely  pun- 
ished which  are  the  most  destructive  of  the  public  safety  and  happiness. 
And  among  crimes  of  an  equal  malignity,  those  which  a  man  has  the 
most  frequent  and  easy  opportunities  of  committing,  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  guarded  against  as  others,  and  which  therefore  the  offender 
has  the  strongest  inducement  to  commit — ^according  to  what  Cicero 
observes,  *'  ea  suni  animadvertenda  peccaia  maxime  qwz  difficiUime  ptw- 
caventur,^^ 

§  17.  Lastly,  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  we  may  observe,  that 
punishments  of  unreasonable  severity,  especially  when  indiscriminately 
applied,  have  less  effect  in  preventing  crimes,  and  amending  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  than  such  as  are  more  merciflil  in  general,  yet  pro- 
perly intermixed  with  due  distinctions  of  severity.  It  is  the  sentiment 
of  an  ingenious  writer  who  seems  to  have  well  studied  the  springs  of 
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human  action,  that  crimes  are  more  efifectually  prevented  by  the  cer- 
tainty than  by  the  severity  of  punishment.  (Beccaria,  c.  7.)  Excess  in 
severity  of  laws,  hinders  their  execution.  When  the  punishment  sur- 
passes all  measure,  the  public  will  frequently  prefer  impunity  to  it 
We  may  further  observe,  that  sanguinary  laws  are  a  bad  symptom  of 
the  distemper  of  any  government^  or  at  least,  of  its  weak  state.  The 
laws  of  the  Boman  kings,  and  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Decemviri^  were 
full  of  cruel  punishments.  The  Porcian  law,  which  exempted  all  citi- 
zens from  sentence  of  death,  silently  abrogated  them  all.  In  this 
period,  the  republic  flourished.  Under  the  emperors,  severe  punish- 
ments were  revived ;  and  then  the  empire  fell. 
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Mercter,  1  Leach,  183  109 

Merriman  v.  Hundred  of  Chippenham,  S 

East,  P.  C.  709 
Merry,  ▼.  Green  et  al.,  10  Law  J.  164  dl, 

7  Mees.  ft  W.  623 
Messingham,  M.  ft  J.,  Ry.  ft  M.  367 
Metcalfe,  Ry.  ft  M.  433 
Michael,  Catherine,  9  Car.  ft  P.  366 
Middlesex,  JJ.  of,  5  B.  ft  Ad.  1113 
MilkiT,  7  Car.  ft  P.  665 
Millard,  K  ft  By.  245 
MiUer,  2  East  P.O.  497 
Miller's  case,  3  Wils.  427,  2  W.  BL  881 
Mills,  6  Car.  ft  P.  146 
Mills  T.  Oddy,  6  Car.  ft  P.  730 
Milne^  2  B.  ft  Ad.  606  n 
Milner,  2  Car.  ft  K.  810 
MUner,  14  Shaw's  J.  P.  449 
Milton,  Mo.  ft  M.  107 
Minter  Hart,  6  Car.  ft  P.  106 
Mitchell,  2  Q.  B.  636 
Moffatt's  case,  2  East,  P.  0.  964 
Mole,  1  Car.  ft  E.  417 
Monkhonse,  14  Shaw*s  X  P.  116 
Mooney  and  Clayton,  1  Oar.  ft  K.  128 
Moore,  3  B.  ft  Ad.  184 
Moore,  2  Car.  ft  P.  235 
Moore,  2  East,  P.  0.  679 
Moores  et  aL,  7  Car.  ft  P.  270 
Morfit  et  aL,  &  ft  By.  307 
Moriarty  v.  Brooks,  6  Car.  ft  P.  684 
Morris,  9  Car.  ft  P.  89 
Morris,  1  Leach,  103 
Morris,  Sarah  and  John,  R  ft  By.  270  6,  650 
Morris  ▼.  MUler,  4  Burr.  2057,  1  W.  BL 

632 
Morton's  case,  2  East,  P.  0.  956 
Morton,  4  M.  ft  S.  48 
Mountfoid,  Ry.  ft  M.  441,  7  Car.  ft  P 

232 
Mucklow,  By.  ft  M.  160 
Mullens,  12  Shaw's  J.  P.  776 
Munoz,  2  Str.  1127 
Murphy,  6  Car.  ft  P.  103 
Murray  and  Harris,  2  East,  P.  0.  498 
Murray,  By.  ft  M  276 


422 

390 

481 

393 

211 

113 

69,  413 

652 

335 

596 

128 

138 

168 

64,  74 

579 

284 

394^  423 

179 

558 

390 

8 

98 
608 
122 
377 
154 
36& 
284 
396 

9i 


613 
653 
137 

280 

367,  382 

154 

89,  464 

12,  236,  349 

334 

452 


N. 


Nailor,  Fost.  378 

Nash  and  Bird,  3  Ca^.  ft  K.  81t 

Nashet  al.,  B.  ft  By.  386 

Neal,  1  Oar.  ft  K.  691, 1  Den.  88 

Neal  et  aL,  7  Car.  ft  P.  168 

Nettleton,  By.  it  M.  350 


334 
298 
409 
313 
154 
46^ 
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126 


309, 


C. 


669,  2 

378 
377 
26 
352 
447 
154 
418 
455 
511 
464 
79,  339  360 
334 


k  P.  495 
442 


364, 


Y~«Tille,  Bartholomew,  Peake^ 
I  eville,  Sarooe),  Peak,  126 
J  ewton,  1  Car.  &,  K.  469 
I  ewton.  13  Shaw'a  J.  P.  666 
:  ibba.  R.&  Rj.  517 
"  i<^ol,IL  ARj.  130 
>  icbotas,  2  Car.  &  K.  246 
KichollR,  2  Str.  1227 
Kicholaon  et  aL,  2  East,  P. 

Leach,  698 
Hficholson  et  al,  R.  &  Ry.  413 
Nicholson  ▼.  Hard  wick,  5  Car. 
Nixon  and  Scroop.  7  Car.  k  P. 
Koftke,  2  Car.  &  K.  620 
Noiikei^  5  Car.  k  P.  326 
N4>fden'8  ca!«c,  Foat.  129 
Korman.  1  Car.  k  K.  501 
Norria,  9  Car.  A  P.  241 
Norton,  8  Car.  A  P.  196 
Nctrton^R.  k  Rj.'510 
NaUirowu's  case.  Post,  76 


0 


Oatps.  Rj.  k  11  176 
O'Bnen  et  al.,  2  Car.  A  E.  1 16 
O'Brien  et  al.,  1  Don.  C.  C.  9 
O'Cotineirs  caf:e.  Ho.  Lords,  1844 
O'Connor  etaL,   13  Law  J.  33  m.  6  Q. 

B.  16 
Odiij.  20  Law  J.  198  m 
Ojord.  5  Gar.  k  i\  168 
O'Klanairaii  et  al.,  R.  k  Ry.  368 
Oliver,  4  TannU  474,  2  Leach,  1072 
Onehv's  case,  2  Str.  766,  2  lA.  Raym. 

1485 
Oabonie,  Car.  AM. 62 2 
Osborne,  8  Car.  A  P.  113 
Oawesiry,  12  Shaw'a  J.  P.  73 
Overton,'  Car.  A  \L  665 
0wen*8  caae.  2  Kahi,  P.  0.  646 
Owen,  Rj.  A  M.  96 
Owen  et  al.,  Ry.  A  M.  118 
Owens,  Rr.  A  M.  205 
Oxftird,  9  Gar.  A  P.  525 
Oxfordahire,  ItihabiUnts  of,  12    East, 

411 


PAOS 

608 
608 
695,  604 
172 
336 
314 
166 
623 


PA0« 
Parks,  a  East,  P.  0.  671,  2  Leaeb,  703  375 
Parratt,  4  Car.  A  P.  570  126 

Parrot,  6  Car.  A  P.  402         487,  491 


188 

14 

176 

176 

179 
480 
4 
409 
376 

234 
306 
148 
191 
597 
4:^5 
12 
408 
624 
4 

177 


Partridge,  7  Car.  A  P.  551 
Partridge  V.  Coates,  Ry.  A  M.  166 
Paasey,  7  Car.  A  P.  282 
Patch,  2  East^  P.  C.  678,  1  Leach,  238 
Pateman,  R  A  Ry.  455 
Patience,  7  Car.  A  P.  776 
Patram's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  782 
Payne  et  ah,  4  Car.  A  P.  558 
Pavne,  Ry.  A  M.  378 
Peace,  3  B.  A  Aid.  579 
Peacock,  R.  A  Ry.  178 
Pear's  case,  2  East,  P.  C. 

253 
Pearson,  4  Car.  A  P.  672 
Pearson,  8  Car.  A  P.  439 
Peat,  2  Bast,  P.  C.  657 
Pedly,  1  Ad.  A  El.  822 
Pedley,  1  Loach,  325 
Pe|?g  et  fll.,  5  Car  A  P.  549 
Peltier,  Stark,  on  Libel,  218 
Pemberton,  1  W.  Bl.  230 
Perkea,  1  Car.  A  P.  300 
Perrot,  2  M.  A  S.  379 
Perry,  1  Oar.  AK.726 
Petert,  1  Car.  A  K.  246 
Phelps  ot  al..  Car.  A  M.  180 


370 

138 

407 

377 

653 

241 

477 

260 

30,  240,  246 

79 

644 

685,  1  Leach, 

382 

679 

693 

423 

608,  609 

696 

410 

319 

118 

330,  332 

464 

364,  393,  394,  47  L 

390 

13,  22,  27, 

30, 


626, 


116 

238 

628 

306 

296 

662,  366,  399 

_     602 

4m,  472 


Packard  et  al..  Car.  A  U.  236    209,  216, 
Packer's  case,  2  E  ist,  P.  C.  653 
Paddle,  R.  A  Ry.  484  325,  326, 

Paice,  1  Car.  A  K.  73 
Palache'a  case,  I  Uo.  Rep.  176 
Palmer,  Moody  A  M.  70 
Palmer  and  Hudson,  R.  A  Ry.  72 
Paradice.  2  Kiint,  P.  C.  666  387, 

Parker.  Oir.  A  M.  639  600, 

Parker.  7  Car.  A  P.  825 
Parker,  9  Car.  A  P.  45 
Parker,  U  Lhw  J.  102  m. 
Parker,  ▼.  MoWilliam,  6  Bing.  683 
Parkes,  and  Brown,  2  East,  P.  C.  963 
Parkin,  Ry.  A  M.  45 
Pitrkina,  Ry.  A  M.  N.  P.  C.  166 


239 
358 
429 
400 
483 
409 
549 
443 
605 
467 
486 
616 
167 
650 
69 1 
169 


Phelps,  1  Rusa.  634 
Philipi  Rv.  A  M.  263 
Philips.  8  Car.  A  P  736 
Phillips,  3  Camp.  74 
Phillips  etal.,  2  Bast,  P.  C. 
Phillips  etal.,  2  8tr.,  921 
Philpolta,  1  Car.AK.  112 
Phipoe,  2  Eas^  P.  0.  599,  2  Leach,  774, 

423, 
Picket's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  501 
Pickford,  4Car.  AP.  227 
Piddlehinion,  3  B.  A  A.  460 
Pike.  3  Car  A  P.  598 
Pinney.  3  B.  A  Ad.  947 
Pippet  V.  Hearn,  5  B.  A  A.  634 
IMiman.  2  Car.  A  P.  423,  379,  280 
Pitta,  Car.  A  M.  284 
P  umraer,  1  Car.  A  K.  600 
Pluramer's  case.  Kel.  109 
Pollman  et  al.,  2  Camp.  231 
Pollock,  MS.  1814 
Pomeroy  v.  Baddeley,  Ry.  A  M.  N.  P.  0. 

430 
Pope,  6  air.  A  P.  346 
Porter.  9  B.  A  C.  593 
Post,  Dyson,  R.  A  Ry.  101 
Potter,  *20  Law  J.  170  m 
Poulton.  6  Cur.  A  P.  329 
Powell,  2  B  A  Ad.  75 
Powoll,  Car:  A  M.  500 
Powell,  1  Sir.  8 
Powlea,  4  Car.  A  P.  671 
Praed,  4  Burr.  2266 
Pratley,  6  Gar.  A  P.  553 
Pratt,  Rv.  A  M.  250 
Preston  et  al,  R  A  Ry.  368 


428 
338 
430 
137 
141 
24 
693 
398 
210 
214 
251 
619 
150 


167 
389 
237 
635,  546 
350 
211 

93 
170 

88 
258 
177 
385 
373 
409 
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PAGB 


Presto'n-cipoii-the-HiUy  Borr.  S.  0.  77,  2 

Str.  1040  171 

Price  et  al.,  6  Oar.  &  P.  610  495 

Price,  7  Car.  A  P.  178  22,  247 


Price,  8  Car.  A  P.  19  6 

Price,  8  Car.  A  P.  882  237 
PriDce,  Moody  A  M.  21,  2  Car.  A  P.  617   460 

Privett  et  al,  2  Car.  A  K.  114  365 

Prosser'a  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  502  338 

Prowes,  Ry.  A  M.  349  69 

Packering,  Ry.  A  M.  242  356 

Puddifoot,  Ry.  A  M.  247  400 

Pugh  V.  Griffith,  7  Ad.  A  El.  836  330 

Pulbrook,  9  Car.  A  P.  37  558 

Purchase,  Car.  A  M.  617  447 

Pywell,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  402  470,  618 


Q 


PAOB 

80 
347 
26S 

615 


Queen's  case,  2  Bred.  A.  B.  302 


660 
141 
170 


Baake,  8  Car.  A  P.  626 
Radbourne's  case,  1  East,  P.  C.  366 
Baddiffe,  1  W.  BL  3. 

Radford,  1  Car,  A  E.  707  648,  662 

Badley,  2  Car.  A  K.  974  358 

Randall,  R.  A  Ry.  196  652 

Ratcliffe,  1  W.  Bl.  3  108,  163 

RathboDe,  Car.  A  M.  220  680 

Rayenscroft,  R.  A  Ry.  161  663,  660 

Rawlins  et  al,  7  Car.  A  P.  160,  2  East, 


Robinaon,  Holt,  695 

Robinson,  R.  A  Ry.  521 

RobiDSOD,  2  Stark.  Ev.  693  n. 

Robinson,  et  al,  Ry.  A  M.  327 

Robinson,  Ry.  A  M.  413 

Robinson  and  Taylor,  2  East,  P.  C.  1010, 

1  Leacb,  44  617 

Roderick,  7  Car.  A  P.  795  20 
Rodgers  and  Large,  Car.  A  M.  260  n       577 

Rodway,  9  Car.  A  P.  784  393 

Rogers,  2  Camp.  654  118 

Rogers,  8  Car.  A  P.  629  541 

Rogers,  9  td.  41  560 

Roger's  case,  2  East,  P.  0.  606  338 

Roger's  case,  Fost  311  239 

Rosenberg,  1  Car.  A  K.  233  368 

Rosinski,  Ry.  A  M.  19  315 

Ross  Carney,  Ry.  A  M.  361  558 

Row,  R.  A  Ry.  153  128 
I  Rowland  et  al,  Ry.  A  IL  N.  P.  0.  401     153 

620 1  Rowly's  case,  12  Co.  87  228 

Ruddick,  8  Car.  A  P.  237  358 

Rushworth,  R.  A  Ry.  317  661 

Russell,  Car.  A  IL  641  486 

Russell,  Ry.  A  M.  37  330 
Russen  ▼.  Lucas,  1  Car.  A  P.  163        28,    33 

Rusty.  Ford,  Ry.  A  M.  183  332 

Ruston,  1  Leach,  408  150 

256 


P.  a  600  337 

Rawlins,  8  Car.  A  P.  439  693 

Bead  et  al.,  2  Car.  A  K.  957  315 

Reader,  Ry.  A  M.  239  603,  504 

Beading,  7  How.  St  Tr.  264^ 
Beed  et  ux.  Car.  A  If.  306 
Beed,  John,  8  Car.  A  P.  623 
Bees,  6  Car.  A  P.  606 
Beed  v.  Norman,  8  Car.  A  P.  66 
Beeyes,  9  Car.  A  P.  26 
Began,  14  Shaw's  J.  P.  467 
Bemnant,  R.  A  Ry.  136 
Rew's  case,  Kcl  26 
Eeynell,  6  East,  316 
Bice's  case,  Cro.  Jac.  404 
Bichards,  1  Car.  A  E.  632 
Bichards,  6  Car.  A  P.  318 
Bicbards,  US.  Tr.  1828 
Bichards,  R.  A  Ry.  193 
Ridley,  R.  A  ^y.  515 
Risborough,  11  Shaw's  J.  P.  280 
Bobb  y.  Starkey,  2  Car.  A  K.  143 
Bobe,  2  Str.  999 
Roberts,  2  Car.  A  K.  607 
Roberts,  Car.  A  M.  652 
Boberts  alias  Chambers,  2  East,  P.  C. 

487 
Boberts  et  al,  1  Camp.  399 
Boberts,  7  Car.  A  P.  485 
Bobins,  1  Car.  A  K.  456 
Bobinson'scaae,  2  East,  P.  C.  666,     387,  443 
Robinson's  case,  2  East^  P.  C.  1110,  2 

Leacb,  8C9  430 


Ryan,  2  Mo.  A  R.  213 


S 


Sainsbury,  4  T.  B  461 
Saint  Asaph,  Dean  of,  3  T.  R.  428  n 
St.  Faith's,  Newton,  3  D.  A  Ry.  348 
St  George,  9  Car.  A  P.  483 
St  John  Long,  4  Car.  A  P.  398,  423 
Salamans,  1  T.  R.  149 
163  Salisbury,  6  Car.  A  P.  155 
390  i  Salisbury  et  al,  Plowd.  97. 
563  I  Salmon,  B  A  Ry.  26 
579  Salter  et  al,  5  Esp.  125 
614  Samuel  y.  Payne  et  al,  Doug.  359 
212  ,  Sandys  et  al.,  Car.  A  M.  345 


1 
323 
611 
274 
9,220 
194 
679 
253 
504 
621 
26 
126 


Sansoroe,  19  Law  J.  143  m    43,  44,  132,  133 


489 

358  Saunders,  7  Car.  A  P.  277 

210  Saunders,  8  Car.  A  P.  265 

177  Saunders,  Id.  79 

198  Sayage  et  al,  1  Car.  A  K  76 

375 

130 

188 


Sayage,  Ann,  6  Car.  A  P.  143 

Savage,  Ry.  A  M.  5 1 

Sawyer,  2  Car.  A  K.  101 
553,  560  Sawyer's  case,  1  Rnss.  486 
406  iScalbert,  2  Leach,  620 
128  I  Scarborough,  12  Shaw's  J.  P.  265 
138  Scott  and  Hans,  3  Burr.  1262 

89  Scott,  1  Leach,  401 
605 ;  Scott  et  al,  4  East,  170 
658'Soott,  R.ARy.  415 

I  Scott  et  al.  y.  Jones,  4  Taunt  868 
330 '  Scroop  et  al,  7  Car.  A  P.  442 
620  Scully,  1  Car.  A  P.  319 
368  Searing,  R.  A  Ry.  360 
303  Seaon,  R.  A  Ry.  202 

Selfs  case,  X  East,  P.  C.  226 

Sellis,  7  Car.  A  P.  860 


209 
305 
349 
166 
372 
164 

66 
2U 
li2 
207 
591 
114 
72,  618,  619 

92 


139 
352 
226 
363 
338 
209 
211 
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PAGE 


Semple'a  (Mftjor)  case,  2  East,  P.  0.  691 ; 

2  Leach,  470 
Senior,  Ry.  &  ^f.  346 
Serva  et  al.  2  Car.  A  K.  53 
Serva,  I  Den.  C.  C.  104 
Seward  et  al.,  1  Ad.  &  El.  706 
Sexton  et  nl ,  4  B.  ft  Aid.  273 
Shadholt,  6  Car.  &  P.  504 
Sharpless  and  Greatrix,  2  £ast,  P.  C.  675; 

1  Leach,  lOS 
Shaw,  6  Car.  &  P.  372 
^hawo,  5  M.  ft  S.  403 
Sheard,  7  Car.  ft  P.  846 
Sheppard,  2  East,  P.  C.  967 ; 

265 
Slirimpton,  21  Law  J.  37  m 
Shuttleworth.  2L  Law  J.  36  m 
Sidney  and  Goldshed,  1  Car.  ft 
Silk,  rHhs  Davis,  2  Knst,  P.  C.  499 
Sillii  et  al,  1  Car.  ft  K.  494 
Silverion,  1  Wils.  293 
Simmons,  I  Wils.  329 
Sirams  v.  Kitchen,  5  Esp.  46 
Simons,  2  East.  P.  C.  712 
Simons,  2  East,  P.  C.  731 
Slmonsto,  Cur.  ft  M.  164 
Simpson  et  al ,  Car.  ft  M.  669 
Simpson,  14  Shaw'a  J.  P.  449 
Sinclair  V.  Stephenson,  2  Bing.  614; 

Car.  ft  P.  582 
Skerreit,  P.  ft  E.  2  Car.  ft  P.  427 
Skiller,  9  Shaw 'a  J.  P.  314 
Smith  et%l.,  8  B.  ft  C.  341 
Smith,  Francis,  1  Car  ft  K.  423 
Smith,  1  CnrftK.  700 
Smith,  2  Car.  ft  K.  208 
Smith,  2  Car.  ft  K.  882 
Smith,  2  Car.  ft  P.  633 
Smith,  4  Car.  ft  P.  411 
Smith,  4  Car.  ft  P.  569 
Smith,  Mary,  6  Car.  A  P.  151 


383 
242 
67,  208 
483 
617 
178 
261 


?pilleT,  6  Car.  ft  P.  333 
f-prijTj^s,  1  M.ft  Rob.  357 

qaire  et  ux.  1  Russ.  16,  426 
?quire,  R.  ft  Ry.  349 
Stick,  R.  ft  Ry,  185 
Stallion,  Ry.  ft  M  3'98 
Standley  et  al.,  R.  ft  Ry.305 
Stanley's  (Sir  Chas.)  c&s^e,  KeL  87 
j Stanton,  7  Car.  ft  P.  431 
374  Stanton,  1  Car.  ft  K.  415 
2:^2  Stater  et  al.,  R.  ft  Ry.  314 
66  Sted man's  case.  Font.  292 
261,  Steel,  Car.  ft  M.  337 
1  Leach,  Steele,  1  Leach,  451 

538,  550  Steer,  2  Car.  ft  K.  988 

626!  Stephens  v.  Myers,  4  Gar.  ft  P.  349 
624,  625  Stevens,  Ry.  ft  M.  409 
K  657      622  Stewart  ft  Dickers,  K.  ft  Ry.  363 


9,  220 
330 

7,  209 
449 
337 
486 

12,  378 
253 
192 
308 
175 
227 
81,  359,  6  6 
109 


Stimpson,  2  Car.  ft  P.  415 

Stock  et  al,  R.  ft  Ry.  185 

Stock,  Ry.  ft  M.  87 

Sioc-kley,  1  East,  P.  C.  310 

Stokes,  6  C«r.  ft  P.  151 

Stone,  2  Car.  ft  K.  364 ;  1  Den.  181 

Stone,  6  T.  R  530 

Story,  a  ft  Ry.  81 


334 

i52 

177 

177 

140 

422 

420 

613 

496  StOJirhrid^,  8  B  ftC.  96 

579  '  Stnittun  et  ul,  1  Camp.  649  a 

Streek,  2  Car.  ft  P.  413 
138  Sirinjrer  et  al,  1  Car.  ft  K-  188 
674  Stn)ner,  I  Car.  ft  K.  650 
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THE  NEW  SYSTEM 

or 

PBOCEDURE    AND    PLEADING  IN  CRIMINAL   CASES 

FOB 

INDICTABLE  OFFENCES. 


Indictable  offences  comprise  every  species  of  treason,  all  felonies 
at  conunon  law  or  by  statute,  all  misdemeanors  of  a  public  nature  at 
common  law,  and  all  misdemeanors  created  by  statute  for  wbicli  the 
remedy  by  indictment  is  appointed  expressly  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, p.] 

[1]  At  common  law  there  were  two  kinds  of  treason :  high  (reason,  under  which  were  col- 
lected the  compassing  of  the  king^s  death,  the  comforting  of  the  king's  enemies^  the  counter- 
feiting of  the  priTy  seal,  the  forging  of  the  king's  coin,  and  the  sUying  of  the  king's  justices; 
secondly,  petU  treason,  comprising  similar  offences  arising  in  private  life,  such  as  the  slaying 
by  a  wife  of  her  husband,  and  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  his  ordinary. 

In  the  United  States,  petit  treason,  as  a  distinct  class  of  offences,  is  no  longer  recognized ; 
and  high  treason,  under  the  constitutions  both  of  the  federal  union  and  the  seyeral  states^  is 
limited  to  the  levying  war  against  the  supreme  authority,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving 
aid  and  comforL 

The  term  felony  appears  to  have  been  long  used  to  signify  the  degree  or  class  of  crime 
committed,  rather  than  the  penal  consequences  of  the  forfeiture  occasioned  by  the  crime,  ac- 
cording to  its  original  signification.  Capital  punishment  does  by  no  means  enter  into  the 
true  definition  of  felony :  but  the  idea  of  felony  is  so  generally  connected  with  that  of  capital 
punishment  that  it  is  hard  to  separate  them ;  and  to  this  usage  the  interpretations  of  the  law 
have  long  oonibnned.  With  regard  to  felonies  enacted  by  statute  it  seems  dear  that  not 
only  those  crimes  which  are  made  felonies  by  express  words^  but  also  all  those  which  are 
decreed  to  have*  or  undergo  judgment  of  life  or  member,  by  any  statute^  become  felonies 
thereby,  whether  the  word  "felony"  be  mentioned  or  omitted.  And  where  a  statute  de- 
clares that  an  offender  shall,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  be  deemed  to  have  feloni- 
ously committed  the  act^  it  makes  the  offence  a  felony,  and  imposes  all  the  common  and  or- 
dinary consequences  attending  a  felony.    1  Bussel  on  Grim.  Law,  43. 

In  this  country,  by  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  states,  felony  is  construed  to  mean  an  of- 
fence for  which  the  offender,  on  conviction,  is  liablo  to  be  punished  with  death,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  state  prison  or  penitentiary.  In  Virginia,  it  comprehends  all  offences  below 
treason,  which  occasioned  a  forfeiture  of  property  at  common  law,  all  offences  so  denomina^ 
ted  by  statute,  and  all  to  which  statutes  have  annexed  capital  punishment  or  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary,  excepting  those  which,  though  subjected  to  the  latter  punishment,  are 
or  may  be  dodared  misdemeanors  by  statute. 

1 


1  PERSONS  PUNISHABLE  OR  EXCUSABLE  FOR  CRIME. 

If  a  statute  prohibit  a  matter  of  publie  griev anoe  to  the  liberties  and 
security  of  the  subject,  or  command  a  matter  of  public  conYenience, 
such  as  the  repairing  of  the  common  streets  of  a  town,  or  the  like, — ^an 
oflfender  against  such  a  statute  is  punishable,  not -only  by  any  party  ag- 
grieved, but  by  indictment  for  his  contempt  of  the  statute,  unless  that 
mode  of  proceeding  appear  manifestly  to  be  excluded  by  the  statute.(a) 
But  if  a  statute  extend  only  to  private  persons, — or  if  it  extend  to  all 
persons  in  general,  but  chiefly  concern  disputes  of  a  private  nature, 
such  as  distresses  by  lords  on  their  tenants,  or  the  like, — ^there  an  in- 
dictment will  not  lie.(&)  If  a  statute  enjoin  an  act  to  be  done,  without 
assigning  any  punishment  for  the  not  doing  of  it,  there  an  indictment 
will  lie  for  disobeying  the  injunctions  of  the  statute  ;(c)  and  this  mode 
of  proceeding  by  indictment  will  not  be  taken  away  by  a  subsequent 
statute,  assigning  a  particular  punishment  for  the  disobedience,(d)  un- 
less by  express  negative  words,  or  by  necessary  implication.  So,  if  the 
statute  forbid  the  dcnng  of  a  thing,  without  assigning  any  punidiment 
for  it,  the  doing  of  it  wilfiiUy  is  an  indictable  offence,  and  punishable 
as  a  common  law  misdemeanor.(e)  Even  if  a  statute,  creating  a  new 
offence,  which  was  not  prohibited  by  the  common  law,  assign  a  partic- 
ular punishment  and  mode  of  proceeding  for  it,  but  not  in  the  same 
[*2]  clause  which  created  the  offence,  an  indictment  will  lie,  as  *for  a 
common  law  misdemeanor ;  per  Dennisorij  J.  ]{ff)  and  a  fortiori  is  it 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  a.  4.  831 ;  R  y.  Bakne^  Cowp.  648. 

g>)  Id.  (e)  R  T.  Sainsbwry,  4  T.  B.  451. 

(c)  R  V.  Ikmis,  Sayer,  133.  (ff)  1  Buit.  546. 

(d)  Doug.  441|  446;  R  v.  Bayai,  2  Burr. 

MiademeaQors  include  all  offenoes  lower  than  feloniee,  which  maj  be  the  Balgects  of  in- 
dictment Thej  are  divided  into  such  aa  are  maiUi  in  se^  or  penal  at  common  law,  and  such 
as  are  fnaktfrohibita  or  penal  by  statute.  Whatterer,  under  the  first  class,  mischieyouBlj 
affects  the  person  or  property  of  another,  or  openly  outrages  deoenqy,  or  disturbs  public  or- 
der, or  is  injurious  to  public  morals,  or  is  a  breach  of  official  duty,  when  done  oomiptly,  is 
the  subject  of  indictment  Black.  Com.  66,  w. ;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  a  5,  a.  1 ;  1  East  P.  0.  a  1, 
s.  1 ;  1  Bussel  on  Crimes,  46. 

Hisdemeanors  which  become  i>enal  by  statute,  are  of  two  kinds: — ^first^  those  which  oon« 
stst  in  the  commission  or  omission  of  an  act  enjoined  or  forbidden  by  statute^  though  by  waskk 
statute  such  omission  or  commission  is  not  made  the  subject  of  indictment ;  and  seoondlj, 
those  which  consist  of  omission  or  commission  of  any  act  which,  by  itself  is  made  ^ledaUj 
indictable.  , 

In  England,  when  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  is  created  a  felony  by  statute,  the  mis- 
demeanor is  merged,  and  cannot  be  prosecuted  as  such.  Bez  t.  Oroaa^  1  Ld.  Baym.  711 ; 
3  Salk.  193.  And  this  doctrine  is  also  held  in  Pennsylvania.  Cbm.  v.  QMt,  7  Serg.  ft 
Bawle,  423,  per  Tilghman,  C.  J.  But  in  New  York,  Maasachusetts  and  Ohio,  it  is  said,  thai 
as  the  reason  for  the  English  rule  does  not  there  apply,  the  rule  itself  does  not  hold;  and  it 
is  accordingly  held  that  if  the  evidence,  in  an  indictment  in  such  case,  does  not  make  good 
the  felony,  the  word  feloniously  may  be  rejected,  and  judgment  had  ibr  the  constituent  mis- 
demeanor. People  V.  Jackson,  3  Hill,  92;  PeopU  v.  WMk,  22  Wend.  Rep.  176;  Com.  v. 
Squirt,  1  Mete.  258 ;  People  v.  Eeas,  6  Ohio,  1. 


PBBSONS  PUNISHABIiB  OB  BXCUSABLB  FOB  CBIME.  ^ 

80,  where  the  punishment  is  assigned  or  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  directed 
by  a  subsequent  statute.(a)  But  if  the  mode  of  proceeding  or  punishment 
be  directed  by  the  same  section  or  clause  creating  the  offence,  that  pun- 
ishment alone  must  be  inflicted,  or  that  mode  of  proceeding  adopted, 
which  the  statute  directs  ;{b)  yet  even  in  such  a  case,  if  the  statute  di- 
rect that  the  prosecutor  shall  proceed  in  a  certain  way,  "  or  otherwise,'* 
an  indictment  will  lie.{c)  [1]  Or,  if  an  offence  at  common  law  haye  a 
further  or  additionid  punishment  assigned  to  it  by  statute,  the  prosecu- 
tor may  still  indict  as  for  the  conmion  law  offence;  and  his  concluding 
his  indictment  contra  farmam  stxUvd^  will  not  prevent  him  from  main- 
taining it  as  an  indictment  at  common  law.(d)[2]  So,  if  the  law  cast  a 
pubHc  duty  upon  a  person,  and  he  reftise  or  neglect  to  perform  it,— as 
if  a  man  be  appointed  to  a  pubhc  office,  and  he  refuse  to  undertake  or 
perform  the  duties  of  it,  he  may  be  indicted  and  punished  as  for  a  com- 
mon law  misdemeanor.(e)  So,  if  he  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  a  ma- 
gistrate or  court  of  quarter  sessions,  he  may  be  indicted.  [8] 

(a)  Doug.  441,  446.  (d)  2  Hawk,  c  25,  a.  4. 

Q})  2  Hawk.  0.  26,  B.  4.  (e)  See  A  7.  Qwrge^  Gowp.  18. 

(c)  Id. 

[1]  The  New  York  Bevised  Statutes  contain  a  proTision  that  when  the  performance  of 
an  act  18  prohibited  by  anj  statate,  and  no  penalty  for  the  violation  of  such  statute  is  im- 
posed, either  in  the  same  section  containing  the  prohibition,  or  in  any  other  section  or  stat* 
ute,  the  doing  such  act  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor.  2  N.  T.  Rev.  Stat  696,  sec.  38. 
Hence,  it  IbBows^  that  if  m  tiie  same  section,  or  in  any  other  section  or  statute,  a  penalty  is 
imposed  for  the  yiolation  of  such  statute,  an  action  at  law  for  such  penalty  is  the  exdusiye 
remedy  for  such  violation,  and  no  indictment  will  lie. 

[2]  8UU»  V.  Movrt,  9  Yerg.  353 ;  TVrnpO^  Boad  v.  People,  15  Wend.  Rep.  267.  But  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  law  is  different  It  is  there  provided,  that  ^*  In  all  cases  where  a  remedy 
is  provided,  or  a  duty  exgoined,  or  anything  directed  to  be  done  by  any  act  or  acts  of  assem- 
bly of  this  commonwealth,  the  directionB  of  the  saad  acts  shall  be  strictly  pursued,  and  no 
penalty  shall  be  inflicted,  or  anything  done  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  common  law, 
in  such  cases,  Airther  than  shall  be  necessary  for  carrying  such  act  or  acts  into  effect"  Act 
of  21st  ICarch,  1806,  sea  xiii. ;  4  Smith»s  Laws,  p.  332.  It  has  been  kcUd  by  the  courts,  in 
conformity  with  this  act^  that  wherever  a  mode  of  procedure  is  attached  to  a  specific  offence 
by  any  act  of  assembly,  the  common  law  remedy  is  abrogated,  and  the  indictment  and  sen- 
tence must  pursue  the  act  3  Serg.  k  Rawle,  273;  1  Rawle,  290;  3  Pen.  Rep.  180;  3 
"Watts,  330 ;  6  Rawle,  64 ;  Wharton,  357.  It  was  even  held,  that  where  an  act  of  assem- 
bly gave  a  penalty  to  the  party  injured  by  the  extorsive  and  corrupt  conduct  of  a  magis- 
tjate,  which  penalty  was  to  be  recovered  in  a  dvil  suit,  the  offence  ceased  to  be  indictable 
at  common  law.  Owi.  v.  Ewxns,  13  Serg.  k  Rawle,  326.  But  it  seems  that  the  act  in  ques- 
tion only  applies  when  a  spedflc  method  of  procedure  is  directed  by  act  of  assembly;  for 
when  a  new  penalty  is  attached  to  a  common  law  offbnce,  then  the  indictment  may  still  be 
at  common  law,  though  in  case  of  conviction,  no  other  than  the  statutory  punishment  can 
be  inflicted.  Thus,  where  an  act  of  assembly  provided  a  new  punishment  for  murder,  it 
was  held,  that  though  by  so  doing,  the  act  of  21st  March,  1806,  prevented  any  other  than 
the  statutory  punishmtot  from  being  unposed,  yet  the  hidictment  would  still  lie  at  common 
law,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  it  to  conclude  contrary  to  the  act  Com.  v.  White,  6 
Binney,  179 ;  See  Whart  Crim.  Law,  p.  7  and  8. 

£3]  It  has  been  held  indictable  to  destroy  a  horse,  (i2»p.  V.  Teiachar,  1  DaUas,  335 ;  iStois 
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Haying  thus  stated,  shortly  and  generally,  what  offences  are  indict- 
able, I  shall  now  proceed  to  state  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  per- 

T.  OouneH  1  TenxL  306,)  or  a  0OW|  {Conk  y.  Leath^  1  Ifaas.  59 ;  People  ▼.  Smith,  5  Cow.  21S,)  or 
any  beast  whateyer,  which  maj  be  property  of  another,  {Loomis  v.  Edgeriorif  19  Wend.  420 ; 
State  Y.  Wheeler,  3  Term.  344;)  to  be  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  to  animals  in  general,  (State 
▼.  Briggs,  1  Aik.  226 ;)  to  cast  the  carcass  of  an  animal  in  a  well  in  dally  use,  {Staie  y.  BvuA- 
man,  8  New  Hamp.  203 ;)  to  poison  chickens ;  tear  up  fraudulently  a  promissory  note,  or 
maliciously  break  windows,  {Re^.  y.  Teischer,  1  Dallas,  335 ;)  to  mischieyously  set  fire  to  a 
number  of  barrels  of  tar,  belonging  to  another,  {State  y.  Simpson,  2  Hawkes,  460  -,)  to  girdle, 
or  otherwise  malidoualy  injure  trees  kept  either  for  use  or  ornament,  (Oom.  y.  ISckert,  2 
Browne,  251 ;  Loomis  v.  Edgerton,  19  Wend.  420 ;  per  oonJbra^  Bi^owrCs  case,  3  Greenl.  17*^ ;) 
to  discharge  a  gun,  with  the  intention  of  annoying  and  injuring  a  sick  person  in  the  imme- 
diate yicinity,  (Goto.  y.  Wtng,  9  Pick.  1;)  and  to  break  into  a  room  with  yiolence  for  the 
same  purpose,  (Com,  y.  Taylor,  5  Binney,  2*77 ;)  though  it  is  not  an  indictable  offenoe  to  le- 
moye  a  stone  from  the  boundary-line  between  the  premises  of  A.  ft  6.,  with  intent  to  injure 
B.  ^ate  y.  Barroughs,  2  Halst.  Bep.  220.  It  has  been  held  indictable  to  driye  a  carnage 
through  a  crowded  street,  in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  liyes  of  the  passers  by,  {UwUei 
Staies  y.  Hart,  1  Peters'  0.  C.  Rep.  390 ;)  to  disturb  a  congregation  when  at  religious  wor- 
ship ;  to  go  about  armed  with  dangerous  and  unusual  weapons,  to  the  terror  of  citizena, 
{State  y.  EunSey,  3  Ired.  N.  C.  R.  418 ;  though  see  per  contra,  State  y.  Simpson,  5  Yerger'fl 
Tenn.  Eep.  356,  Peck,  J.,  dissenting ;)  to  raise  a  liberty  pole,  in  the  year  1794,  as  a  notorious 
and  riotous  expression  of  ill-will  to  the  goyemment,  {Penn.  y.  Morrisson,  Addison's  Pa.  Bep. 
274 ;)  to  tear  down,  forcibly  and  oontemptuously,  an  adyertisement  set  up  by  the  conmiifl- 
sioners,  of  a  sale  of  land  for  county  taxes,  {Penn,  y.  CfiUespie,  Addison's  Pa.  Rep.  267 ;)  to 
agree  to  fight,  though  no  fight  takes  place,  {State  y.  Hit<^ins,  2  Harrington's  DeL  Rep.  527 ;) 
to  challege  another  to  fight  with  dangerous  weapons,  {State  y.  Taylor,  3  Breyard's  S.  C.  Rep. 
243 ;)  to  break  into  a  house  in  the  day-time,  and  disturb  its  inhabitants,  {Com,  y.  Taylor,  5 
Binney,  281;)  to  yiolently  disturb  a  town-meeting,  though  the  parties  engaged  were  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  amount  to  riot,  {Com,  y.  Eoscey^  16  Mass.  385 ;)  to  kidnap  another, 
{Staie  y.  RoUins,  8  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  550 ;)  to  cast  a  dead  body  into  a  riyer  without  the  rites 
of  Christian  sepulture,  {KanavarrCs  case,  1  GreenL  226 ;)  to  be  guilty  of  eayes-dropping,  {Staie 
y.  WaaUjmB,  2  Tenn.  108;)  to  sell  unwholesome  proyisions,  {Staie  y.  Smiith,  3  Hawkes,  378; 
1  Ired.  40 ;)  to  diednter  a  dead  body,  {Ckrni,  y.  CooHey,  10  Pick,  37 ;)  to  giye  more  than  a  an- 
gle yote  at  an  election,  {Oom.  y.  Sale^  9  Mass.  417 ;)  to  be  guilty  of  indiyidual  offenstve 
drunkenness,  {Smiih  y.  State,  1  Hum.  Tenn.  Rep.  396;)  to  indulge  publidy  in  profane 
swearing,  (State  y.  Kirby,  1  Murphy,  254;  State  y.  Mow,  1  Dey.  267 ;)  to  publicly  and  blas- 
phemously reyile  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  (Peo- 
pleY,  Buggies,  8  Johns.  290;  Oom,  y.  EneeUmd,  20  Pick,  206;  Thacher,  C.  0.  346;  Chm,  y. 
Updegraph,  11  Serg.  &  Rawle,  394;  State  y.  Chandler,  2  Harrlng.  553 ;)  to  conmiit  any  act 
which,  from  its  nature,  must  prejudicially  affect  the  morals  and  health  of  the  community, 
(Com.  Y.  Sharpness,  2  Serg.  k  Rawle,  91 ;  Reap,  y.  Teischer,  1  Dallas,  335 ;  People  y.  SmUls 
7  Cow.  258 ;)  to  lie  in  wait  near  a  jail,  by  agreement  with  a  prisoner,  and  to  carry  him  away, 
(Peoplte  y.  WashJbvm,  10  Johns.  Rep.  160 ;)  to  send  threatening  letters,  (XI,  S,  y.  Bavara,  3 
Dallas,  299;)  to  challenge  another  to  fight  with  fists,  (Oom,  y.  Wkaihead,  2  Boston  Law 
Rep.  148 ;)  to  challenge  another  to  fight  under  any  circumstances,  though  not  in  such  a  way 
as  to  constitute  the  statutory  offence,  (State  y.  Farrier,  1  Hawkes,  487  ;  State  y.  Taylor,  3 
Breyard,  243 ;)  to  eyen  intimate  to  another  a  desire  to  fight  with  deadly  weapons,  ( Oom.  y< 
Tibbs,  1  Dana,  524;)  fornication  has  been  held  indictable,  (State  y.  Coon,  N.  C.  Term  Rep. 
165;)  and  adultery,  (Com,  y.  CaU,  21  Pick.  509;  State  y.  Wallace,  9  N.  Hamp.  518;  though 
see  Aderson  y.  Com,,  6  Rand.  627,  and  State  y.  Broumson,  2  Bailey,  149 ;)  and  it  has  been 
held  a  misdemeanor,  to  solicit  another  to  commit  adultery,  (State  y.  Avery,  7  Coim.  267;) 
and  to  notoriously  haunt  houses  of  ill-fiime.    Brooks  y.  State,  2  Yerg.  482. 
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sons  charged  with  or  suspected  of  having  committed  them,  as  regulated 
by  the  recent  statutes.  And  I  propose  to  do  so  under  the  following 
heads: — 

Part  I.  Proceedings  tor  Indictable  Offences. 

n.  Indictment  and  Evidence  in  particular  Cases. 


PART    I. 


PKOCEEDINGS  FOR  INDICTABLE  OFFENCES. 


I  propose  to  treat  of  this  part  of  the  work,  under  the  following 
heads: — 

Chapter  1.  Persons  capable  of  ooMMirnNO  Indictable  Offen- 
ces, AND  THE  Degree  in  which  they  may  be 
Guilty. 

2.  Apprehension  of  the  Offenders. 

8.  The  Indictment  and  Pleadings. 

4.  Evidence. 

6.  The  Tbul,  &c. 


[^^3]  *OHAPTER    I. 

PERSONS  CAPABLE  OP  COMMITTINa  Iin)IOTABLB  OPPENOBS^  AND  THE  DE- 
GREE IN  WHICH  THEY  MAT  BE  GUILTY. 

Section  I.  What  persons  abb  punishable  or  excusable  fob 

CRIME,  p.  8. 

(a)  Irrfanis^  p.  8. 

(6)  Idiots  and  lAmaJtks^  p.  4. 

(c)  Wift,^.^. 

(d)  Ambassadors  and  their  Servants,  p.  8. 

(e)  Aliens,  p.  8. 

(/)  (hrporations,  p.  8. 

(ff)  Persons  offending  from  chance,  mistake,  Jkc,  p.  9. 

(A)  Persons  offending  through  compulsion,  p*  10. 

{i)  Persons  who  are  the  innocent  agents  of  others,  p.  10. 

Section  n.  Degrees  of  guilt,  p.  11. 

(a)  Principals,  p.  11. 

(b)  Accessories  before  ihefaci,  p.  14. 

(c)  Accessories  after  iJiefact,  p.  17. 

((2)  Persons  who  solicit  and  incite  others  to  commit  offences 
wMch  are  not  afterwards  committed,  p.  19. 

(e)  Persons  who  attempt  to  commit  crimes,  hut  do  not  com- 
plete  them,  p.  20. 


SECTION  1. 

WHAT  PERSONS  ARE  PUNISHABLE  OR  EXCUSABLE  FOR  CRIME. 

(a)  Infanis. 

An  iniant,  according  to  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  person 
under  twenly-one  years  of  age,[l]    At  and  above  the  age  of  fourteen, 

[1]  The  fall  age  of  man  or  woman,  by  the  law,  is  twenty-one  years,  under  which  a  per- 
son is  termed  an  infimt  I  Blk.  Com.  463 ;  I  Russ.  on  Or.  2.  It  is  completed  on  the  day 
preceding  the  anniyersary  of  the  person's  birth.  In&nts  under  the  age  of  discretion,  (that  ia^ 
when  too  young  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,)  ought  not  to  be  punished  by  any 
criminal  prosecution  whateyer.  4  Blk.  Com.  23.  With  regard  to  all  crimes  and  offences, 
it  is  considered  in  law,  that  the  capacity  of  doing  ill  or  contracting  guilt,  is  not  so  much 
measured  by  years  or  days,  as  by  the  strength  of  the  delinquent's  understanding  and  judg- 
ment 
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an  in&nt  may  be  oonvicted  of  any  offence,  except  those  whicli  consist 
of  a  non-feasance  merely,  such  as  the  not  appiehending  persons  com- 
mitting felonies,  or  the  like.(a)[l] 

Under  seven  years  of  age,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  felony  ;(6)[2] 
and  under  fourteen  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  rape,(c)  or  of  carnally 
knowing  a  girl  under  the  age  of  ten,  or  between  the  age  of  ten  and 
twelve,  although  he  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  be 
capable  of  committing  the  offence  ;(c2)  but  he  may  be  convicted  as  for 
an  indecent  assault.  Between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  however, 
although  presumed  by  law  not  to  be  doU  capax,  yet  that  presumption 
may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  of  circumstances,  showing  clearly  that  the 
in&nt  was,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  capable  of  discern- 
ing between  good  and  evil ;  and  in  such  a  case,  he  is  as  amenable  for 
offences  (excepting  rape  and  offences  of  that  description,  and  also  of- 
fences of  omission  as  above  mentioned)  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  [8] 

(a)  1  Hale,  21,  23,  26 ;  3  Bao.  Abr.  681,         (c)  1  Hale,  630. 

691.  (i)  R  y.  Jordan^  9  Gar.  &  P.  366. 

(b)  1  Hale,  27,  28. 

[1]  Aa  intimated  in  the  text,  an  in&nt  in  some  mifidemeanora  ia  pririleged  hj  reason  of 
his  non-age^  even  thoagh  he  be  over  fonrteen ;  for  instance,  if  the  offence  charged  be  a  mere 
non-feaaanoe^  as  not  repairing  a  bridge  or  a  highway,  and  other  similar  oifenoea  In  these 
oasei^  not  haying  the  command  of  his  fortnne  till  twenty-oney  he  wants  the  capacity  to  do 
those  things  which  the  law  requires,  and  his  laches  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him.  4  Blk. 
Com.  22.  Bat  where  there  is  a  notorious  breach  of  the  peace,  a  riot,  a  battery,  or  the  like^ 
Ibr  these  an  inflmt  is  equaUj  liable  to  suffer  as  a  person  of  the  ftill  age  of  twenty-one. 

[2]  An  infimt  under  the  age  of  seven  yeara^  cannot  commit  a  crime,  for  within  that  age 
the  law  regards  him  as  doU  inocgMtXf  (incompetent  to  discern  evil,)  and  as  not  being  endow- 
ed with  any  sort  of  discretion.  No  evidence  is  admissible  to  contradict  this  legal  presump- 
tion ;  and  all  persona  under  seven  years  of  age,  are  absolutely  exempted  from  criminal  pro- 
secutions^ without  regard  to  their  mental  capacity.    4  Blk.  Com.  23 ;  1  Russ.  on  Or.  2. 

[3]  Inlhnts  above  seven  yean  of  age,  and  under  fourteen,  are  said  to  be  within  the  age 
of  iMMtUe  discretum ;  during  which  time  they  may  or  may  not  be  guilty  of  crime,  according 
to  their  natural  capacity  or  incapadty.  The  presumption,  where  the  offender  is  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  is,  that  he  has  not  a  sufficient  sense  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  capable  of 
committing  crime.  But  this  presumption,  like  most  others,  may  be  overcome  by  counter 
evidence,  and  by  cutnunstancea  For  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  contracting  guilt,  is  not 
so  much  measured  by  years  and  days^  aa  by  Uie  strength  of  the  delmquent's  undevstanding. 
One  lad,  eleven  years  old,  may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  fourteen ;  and  in  these 
cases  the  maxim  is,  that  mdUee  suppUea  a^e,  4  Black.  Com.  23 ;  4  Gar.  &  P.  236.  And  see 
1  Wheel  Orim.  Bee  230,  231,  and  note.  The  intellectual  capacity  of  the  child  may  be  pro- 
ved by  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Per  Southard,  J.,  1  3outh.  Rep.  231.  Thus,  it  is  said 
that  an  infant  of  seven  (1  Ashm.  Rep.  248,)  or  eight  years  of  age  may  be  indicted  for  mur- 
der, and  shall  be  hanged  for  it  Dalt  Just  di.  147 ;  Arch.  Cr.  PL  11 ;  1  Russ.  on  Gr.  3. 
And  an  infant  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  nme  years  has  been  executed  for  arson — ^it  ap- 
pearing that  he  was  actuated  by  malice  and  revenge,  and  had  perpetrated  the  offence  with 
craa  and  cunnmg.  1  Hale's  P.  C.  26 ;  Arch.  Gr.  PL  11 ;  1  Russ.  on  Gr.  3 ;  4  Black.  Oom. 
24.  So  a  girl  of  thirteen  was  burnt  for  killmg  her  mistress.  1  Hale's  P.  G.  26.  With  re- 
gard to  the  maxim  that  maUoe  mppUee  age,  it  seems  agreed  among  all  the  writers  on  criminal 
law,  that  before  an  infimt  under  fourteen  is  presumed  capable  of  committing  a  ciimei  the 
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Thus,  a  girl  of  thirteen  was  executed  for  killing  her  mistress.(a)  A 
boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine,  who  had  killed  their  companion,  have 
been  sentenced  to  death,  and  he  of  ten  years  actually  hanged ;  because, 
upon  their  trials,  it  appeared  that  the  one  hid  himself  and  the  other 
hid  the  body  he  had  killed,  which  hiding  manifested  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  and  a  discretion  to  discern  between  good  and  evil.(6) 

And  there  was  an  instance  in  the  seventeenth  century,  where  a  boy 
of  eight  years  old  was  tried  at  Abingdon,  for  firing  two  barns,  and  it 
appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge  and  cunning,  he  was  found  guilty 
and  hanged.(c) 

And  in  1748,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a 
girl  of  five,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged :  the  girl  was 
found  buried  in  a  dung-heap,  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most  barbarous 
and  horrid  manner ;  and  as  the  boy  and  girl  were  companions  and  slept 
together,  he  was  charged  with  the  offence,  but  he  denied  it ;  after- 
[*4]  wards,  *however,  he  confessed  it,  and,  according  to  his  confes- 
sion, it  appeared  that  he  had  carried  the  girl  from  the  bed  to  the 
dung-heap,  and  there  killed  her,  cutting  and  mangling  her  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  then  dug  a  pit  for  the  body  in  the  heap,  and  having 
placed  the  dung  and  straw  which  was  bloody  under  the  body,  he  cov- 
ered it  up  with  what  was  clean,  and  having  done  so,  he  got  water  and 
washed  himself  as  clean  as  he  could.  As  the  judge  who  tried  him  did 
not  wish  to  leave  him  actually  for  execution,  before  he  had  consulted 
the  other  judges  on  the  subject,  he  reprieved  him ;  and  a  report  of  the 
facts  being  afterwards  laid  before  all  the  judges,  they  were  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  there  were  so  many  circumstances  stated  in  the  report, 
which  were  undoubted  tokens  of  what  Lord  Hale  (d)  called  a  "  mischie- 
vous discretion ;"  that  the  prisoner  was  certainly  a  proper  object  for 
capital  punishment,  and  ought  to  suffer,  "  for  it  would  be  of  very  dan- 
gerous consequence  to  have  it  thought  that  children  may  commit  such 
atrocious  crimes  with  impunity ;  there  are  many  crimes  of  the  most 
heinous  nature,  such  as  the  murder  of  young  children,  poisoning  pa- 
rents or  masters,  burning  houses,  or  the  like,  which  children  are  very 
capable  of  committing,  and  which  they  in  some  circumstances -may  be 
under  strong  temptations  to  commit ;  and,  therefore,  although  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  boy  ten  years  old  may  savour  of  cruelty,  yet,  as  the 
example  of  this  boy's  punishment  may  be  the  means  of  deterring  other 
children  fi:om  the  like  offences,  and  as  the  sparing  this  boy  merely  on 

(a)  1  Hale,  26.  (c)  Evelyn  on  X  Hale,  26 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  24. 

(6)  1  Hale,  26,  21 ;  4B1.  CJom.  23.  (d)  1  Hale,  630. 

evidence  of  miBcbievoos  discretion  should  be  strong  and  dear,  beyond  all  doubt  and  contra- 
diction. 1  Buss,  on  Gr.  3;  1  Black.  Ck)m.  24;  Arck  Or.  Fl  II;  4  Car.  &  P.  236;  1  WheoL 
Crim.  Roc.  230,  231,  and  note ;  1  Ash.  248. 
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account  of  his  age,  will  probably  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency,  in 
justice  to  the  public,  the  law  ought  to  take  its  course."(«)  [1] 

(a)  TorVs  case,  Fost  70. 

[1]  By  the  civil  law,  the  period  of  entire  majority  waa  twentj-five.  As  to  matters  of 
crimes  and  (a*iminal  punishment,  especially  that  of  death,  the  civil  law  distinguishes  the  age 
of  minors  into  three  periods — Inpai?tia,  from  the  birth  until  seven  years  of  age;  Puekitia, 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  and  Pubebtas,  from  fourteen  years  and  upwards.  In- 
deed, puberiaa  plena  is  eighteen  years.  Big.  lib.  1,  tit  T,  de  Adoptionibus,  a  40,  sec  I, 
Inst  eod.  tit  seo.  4.  The  period  of  pueriiia  is  again  sub-divided  into  two  equal  parts. 
From  seven  years  to  ten  and  a  half  is  cetas  infomiicR  proximo.  From  ten  years  and  a  half 
until  fourteen  is  ceias  ptibertoH  proximo.  Fourteen  years  is  the  age  of  puberias  in  relation 
to  crimes  and  punishments.  With  respect  to  the  first  age,  infanUa  or  in&ncy,  which  lasts 
to  the  period  of  seven  years  within  that  age  and  the  next  period  of  cetas  ir^famtia  proodma, 
that  is,  to  ten  years  and  a  half,  there  could  be  no  guilt  of  a  capital  offence,  and  therefore  the 
infant  could  not  be  punished,  infants  of  that  age  being  considered  doU  incapaces.  Dig.  lib. 
47,  tit  12,  de  Sepulchre  violato,  lib.  3,  sec.  1.  The  next  period  of  pueritia  was  from  ten 
years  and  a  half  until  fourteen,  being  the  age  pubertatt  proodma.  Within  this  period  the  in- 
fant  was  prima  fade  considered  doli  capax^  and  so  might  be  punished  for  a  capital  offence, 
but  with  a  power  in  the  judge  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  sentence  on  account  of  the  youth 
of  the  offender.  Dig.  lib.  4,  tit  4,  de  Minoribus,  c.  37,  sea  1,  in  Delictis.  Fourteen  years 
was  full  age  as  to  responsibility  in  relation  to  crimes  and  punishment.  Dig  lib.  29,  Ut  6, 
de  Senatus-Oonsulto  Silaniano,  sec.  32. 

The  English  common  law  fixes  the  nu^ority  for  both  sexes,  at  twenty-one;  and  that  age 
is  completed  on  the  beginning  of  the  day  preceding  the  anniversary  of  the  person^s  birth. 
The  age  of  twenty-one  is  the  period  of  absolute  msyority  throughout  the  United  States, 
though  female  infants,  in  some  of  them,  are  deemed  of  age  at  eighteen.  2  Kent,  233.  The 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  declare  that  all  female  persons  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  up- 
wards, "shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  held  and  considered  to  be  of  full  age,  any  law 
or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  B.  S.  ch.  69.  In  Termont,  that  section  of  the 
bill  of  rights  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which  declares  involuntary  servitude  illegal, 
and  not  allowable  after  males  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  females  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  has  always  been  considered  as  fixing  the  age  of  majority  of  females  at  eigh- 
teen years.    9  Verm.  Rep.  179. 

In£wt6  under  the  age  of  discretion  are  not  punishable  for  criminal  offences.  What  the 
age  of  discretion  is,  in  various  nations,  is  a  matter  of  some  variety. 

By  the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was  established  for  the  age  of  possible 
discretion,  when  first  the  understanding  might  open;  and  from  thence  till  the  offender  was 
fourteen  he  might  or  might  not  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  aooording  to  his  natural  capacity  or  in- 
capacity. This  was  the  dubious  stage  of  discretion  :  but  under  twelve^  it  was  held  that  he 
could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither  after  fourteen  could  he  be  supposed  innocent  of  any  capi- 
tal crime  which  he  in  flict  conmiitted.    lb.  23. 

By  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  contracting  guilt,  is  not  so  much 
measured  by  years  and  days  as  by  the  strength  of  the  delinquent's  understanding.  Until, 
however,  an  infant  arrives  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  From 
seven  to  fourteen,  he  is  withui  the  age  ofpo8a&>le  diacretioni  and  may  or  may  not  be  capable^ 
according  to  dicumstancee;  the  presumption  of  want  of  discretion  diminishing  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  offender's  years,  and  depending  also  somewhat  upon  the  particular  &ots  and 
circumstances  of  his  case.  The  evidence  of  malice,  which  is  to  supply  age,  should  be  strong 
and  clear;  and  then,  if  it  appear  that  the  offender  oould  discern  between  good  and  evil,  he 
may  be  fbund  guUty.  1  Hale,  19,  20,  26,  27 ;  1  Hawk.  c.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Ardi.  Or.  Law,  13 ;  4 
Black.  23;  1  Wheeler's  Or.  Gas.  231. 
With  regard  to  felonies,  the  rule  is  definite  and  uniform.    All  the  authorities  concur  that 
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See  as  to  the  summary  conviction  of  juvenile  offenders,  post,  ch.  2, 
sec.  4. 

under  the  age  of  seyen  years,  an  infiint  cannot  be  punished,  for  any  felony  committed  bj 
him ;  for  the  law  presumes  that  in  such  case,  a  felonious  discretion  cannot  eziBt,  and  against 
this  presumption,  no  averment  shall  be  admitted.  1  Hale's  P.  0.  2*7,  28 ;  4  BL  Com.  23. 
But  on  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  criminal  acts  of  infants  are  subject  to  the  same 
construction  and  punishment  as  are  those'  of  persons  of  full  age,  beuig  then  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong.  In  the  intenral  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fourteen  years,  they  are  deemed  incapable  of  contracting  guilt.  If,  however,  it 
clearly  appear  that  they  could  discriminate  between  good  and  evil,  they  may  be  convicted 
and  punished.  The  maxim  in  such  cases  is,  ^^  malice  supplies  age ;"  but  the  evidence  of  mal- 
ice which  is  to  supply  age,  must  be  clear  beyond  all  contradiction. 

In  England,  an  infant  of  the  age  of  nine  years,  having  killed  an  infant  of  the  like  ag^ 
confessed  the  felony:  and,  upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  he  had  hid  the  blood  and 
the  body.  The  justices  held  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged,  but  they  respited  the  execution 
that  he  might  have  a  pardon.  Another  infant,  of  the  age  of  ten  years,  who  had  killed  his 
companion  and  hid  himself,  was,  however,  actually  hanged,  upon  the  ground  that  it  ap- 
peared by  his  hiding,  that  he  could  discern  between  good  and  evU ;  and  maJitia  avppUt  cekb- 
tern,  SpigumdTs  case,  1  Hale,  26;  Fitz.  Rep.  Gorone,  118.  And  a  girl  of  thirteen  was 
burnt  for  killing  her  mistress.  AUce  de  Waldboraugh's  case,  1  Hale,  26.  Whenever  a  per- 
son under  the  age  of  fourteen  is  charged  with  committing  a  felony,  the  proper  course  is  to 
leave  the  case  to  the  jury  to  say  whether,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  such  per- 
son had  guilty  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong.  Bex  v.  Ckpen^  4  C.  &  P.  236,  Little- 
dale,  J. 

In  the  case  of  rape,  the  law  presumes  that  an  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  is 
unable  to  commit  the  crime;  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  it;  {Bex  v.  Groambridgef 
"7  0.  &  P.  582,  Gaselee,  J.,  after  consultmg  Lord  Abinger,  C.  B.,  as  to  whether  the  words 
"  every  person"  in  the  9  Geo.  4,  ch.  31,  sec  16,  altered  the  former  law.  So  an  in&nt  cannot 
be  guilty  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape.  Bex  v.  JEldershaw,  3  0.  &  P.  396, 
Yaughan,  J.)  but  this  is  upon  the  ground  of  impotency  rather  than  the  want  of  discretion ; 
for  he  may  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  as  aiding  and  assisting  in  this  offence  as 
well  as  in  other  felonies,  if  it  appear  by  sufficient  circumstances  that  he  had  a  mischievous 
discretion.  And  the  legal  presumption  that  an  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  is  in- 
capable of  committing  the  crime  of  rape,  may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  he  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  puberty.     WiUiams  v.  The  Stak,  14  Ohio  Eep.  222. 

The  following  is  an  important  case  as  to  the  capability  of  an  infknt  of  ten  years  old  being 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder ;  and  as  to  the  expediency  of  visiting  such  an  offender  with 
capital  punishment 

At  Bury  summer  assizes,  l'748f  William  York,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  was  convicted, 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes,  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  about  five  years  of  age,  and  received 
sentence  of  death ;  but  the  Chief  Justice,  out  of  regard  to  the  tender  years  of  the  prisoner, 
respited  execution  tiU  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
judges,  whether  it  was  proper  to  execute  him  or  not,  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  he  reported  to  the  judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn. 

The  boy  and  girl  were  parish  children,  put  under  the  care  of  a  parishioner,  at  whose 
house  they  were  lodged  and  maintained.  On  the  day  the  murder  happened,  the  man  of 
the  house  and  his  wife  went  out  to  their  work  early  in  the  morning,  and  left  the  children  in 
bed  together.  When  they  returned  from  work,  the  girl  was  missing;  and  the  boy,  being 
asked  what  had  become  of  her,  answered  that  he  had  helped  her  up  and  put  on  her  dothes^ 
and  she  had  gone  he  knew  not  whither.  Upon  this,  strict  search  was  made  in  the  ditches 
and  pools  of  water  near  the  house,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  child  might  have  fiUlen 
into  the  water.  During  this  search,  the  man,  under  whose  care  the  children  were,  observed 
that  a  heap  of  dung  near  the  house  had  been  newly  turned  up ;  and,  upon  removing  the 
upper  part  of  the  heap,  ho  found  the  body  of  the  child  about  a  foot's  depth  under  the  but- 
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(6)  Idiots  and  Lunatics. 

Idiots  are  persons  who  have  been  permanently  of  non-sane  memory 
from  their  birth ;  lunatics,  persons  who  labor  at  times  under  temporary 

face,  out  and  mangled  in  a  most  barbarotia  and  horrid  manner.  Upon  this  discovery,  the 
boy,  who  was  the  only  person  capable  of  committing  the  fact;  that  was  left  at  home  with 
the  child,  was  chai^  with  the  fact,  which  he  stiffly  denied.  When  the  coroner's  jury 
met,  the  boy  was  again  chaiged,  but  persisted  still  to  deny  the  fact.  At  length,  being 
closely  interrogated,  he  fell  to  crying,  and  said  he  would  tell  the  whole  truth.  He  then 
said  that  the  child  had  been  used  to  foul  herself  in  bed ;  that  she  did  so  that  morning, 
(which  was  not  true,  for  the  bed  was  searched  and  found  to  be  dean,)  that  thereupon  he 
took  her  out  of  the  bed  and  carried  her  to  the  dung  heap,  and  with  a  large  knife,  which  he 
ibund  about  the  house,  cut  her  in  the  manner  the  body  appeared  to  be  mangled,  and  buried 
her  in  the  dung-heap ;  placing  the  dung  and  straw  that  was  bloody  under  the  body,  and 
coyering  it  up  with  what  was  dean ;  and  having  so  done,  he  got  water  and  washed  himself 
as  dean  as  he  could.  The  boy  was  the  next  morning  carried  before  a  neighboring  justice 
of  the  peace,  before  whom  he  repeated  his  confession,  with  all  the  drcumstances  he  had  re- 
lated to  the  coroner  and  his  jury.  The  justice  of  the  peace  very  prudently  deferred  proceed- 
ing to  a  commitment,  until  the  boy  should  have  an  opportunity  of  recollecting  himself. 
Accordingly  he  warned  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  if  he  should  be  thought  guilty  of  the 
fact  he  stood  charged  with,  and  admonished  him  not  to  wrong  himself:  and  then  ordered 
him  into  a  room  where  none  of  the  crowd  that  attended  should  have  access  to  him  When 
the  boy  had  been  some  hours  in  this  room,  where  victuals  and  drink  wore  provided  for  him, 
he  was  brought  a  second  time  before  the  justice,  and  then  he  repeated  his  former  confes- 
sion : — ^upon  which  he  was  committed  to  jail. 

On  the  trial,  evidence  was  given  of  the  dedarations  before  mentioned  to  have  been  made 
before  the  coroner  and  his  jury,  and  before  the  justice  of  the  peace ;  and  of  many  dedara- 
tions to  the  same  purpose  which  the  boy  made  to  other  people  after  he  came  to  jail,  and 
even  down  to  the  day  of  his  trial ;  for  he  constantly  told  the  same  story  in  substance,  com- 
monly adding  that  the  devil  put  him  upon  committing  the  fact.  Upon  this  evidence,  with 
some  other  circumstances  tending  to  corroborate  the  confessions,  he  was  convicted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  chief  justice,  the  judges,  having  taken  time  to  consider  of  it, 
unanimously  agreed,  1»  That  the  dedarations  stated  in  the  report  were  evidence  proper  to 
be  left  to  the  jury.  2.  That^  supposing  the  boy  to  have  been  guilty  of  this  facty  there  were 
so  many  circumstances  stated  in  the  report  which  were  undoubtedly  tokens  of  what  Lord 
Hale  caUs  mischievous  discretion^  that  he  was  certainly  a  proper  subject  for  capital  punish- 
ment, and  ought  to  suffer ;  for  it  would  be  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  have  it  thought 
that  children  may  commit  such  atrodous  crimes  with  impunity.  That  there  are  many 
crimes  of  the  most  henious  nature,  such  as  (in  the  present  case)  the  murder  of  young 
children,  poisoning  parents  or  masters,  burning  houses,  ^,  which  children  are  very  capable 
of  committing ;  and  which  they  may  in  some  circumstances  be  under  strong  temptations  to 
commit ;  and  therefore,  though  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  might 
savor  of  cruelty,  yet,  as  the  example  of  that  boy's  punishment  might  be  a  means  of  deterring 
other  children  from  the  L'ke  offences,  and  as  the  sparing  the  boy,  TMrdy  on  account  of  JUa 
agey  would  probably  have  a  quite  contrary  tendency,  in  justice  to  the  public^  the  law  ought 
to  take  its  course ;  unless  there  remained  any  doubt  touching  his  guilt.  In  this  general 
piindple  all  the  judges  concurred  :  but  two  or  three  of  them,  out  of  great  tenderness  and 
caution,  advised  the  chief  justice  to  send  another  reprieve  for  the  prisoner ;  suggesting  that 
it  might  possibly  appear,  on  further  inquiry,  that  the  boy  had  taken  this  matter  upon  him- 
self at  the  instigation  of  some  person  or  other,  who  hoped  by  this  artifloe  to  screen  the  real 
offender  fVom  justice. 

Accordingly  the  diief  justice  granted  one  or  two  more  reprieves ;  and  desired  the  justice 
of  the  peace  who  took  the  boy's  examination,  and  also  some  other  persons,  in  whose  pru- 
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insanity,  with  lucid  intervals ;  and  there  are  others  who,  bom  san^ 
have  become  permanently  insane  from  disease  or  other  cause :  and 

denoe  he  oould  oooflde,  to  make  the  Btriotest  inquiry  thej  could  into  the  aflhir,  and  report 
to  him.  At  leng^  he,  receiving  no  farther  light,  determined  to  send  no  more  reprieyea, 
and  to  leave  the  prisoner  to  the  jostice  of  the  law  at  the  expiration  of  the  last ;  but,  before 
the  expiration  of  that  reprieve,  execution  was  respited  till  fbrther  order,  by  warrant  from 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state :  and  at  the  summer  assizes,  1*16*1,  the  prisoner  had  the  benefit 
of  His  Mt^esty's  pardon,  upon  condition  of  his  entering  immediately  into  the  sea  service. 
Fost  70,  ei  aeq. 

In  New  Jersey,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  was  convicted  on  his  own  confession,  and 
was  sentenced  and  executed.  5  Halst  Rep.  163.  The  court  in  this  case  remarked:  '*  At 
the  age  of  this  defendant,  sufficient  capacity  is  generally  possessed  in  our  state  of  society, 
by  children  of  ordinary  understanding,  and  having  the  usual  advantages  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction.  You  will  call  to  mind  the  evidence  on  this  subject ;  and  if  you  are 
satisfied  that  he  was  able,  in  a  good  degree  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong ;  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged ;  and  that  it  was  deserving  of  severe 
punishment,  his  infiincy  will  furnish  no  obstacle,  on  the  score  of  incapacity,  to  his  con- 
viction." 

Such  are  the  well  established  principles  in  regard  to  infants  charged  with  the  commission 
of  felonies.  In  respect  to  the  liability  of  infants  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  criminal 
punishment  fbr  misdemeanors,  the  rule  seems  not  to  be  so  well  settled.  In  the  State  ▼. 
Ocrin,  9  Humphrey's  Reports,  175,  the  defendant  had  been  convicted  of  assault  and  battery, 
in  the  circuit  court,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury ;  but  tlie  court  refUsed  to  render  judgment  upon 
the  verdict,  and  dischai^ged  the  defendant  on  the  g^und  that  she  was  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  being  of  opinion  that  a  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  was  not  subject  to  criminal 
punishment  for  misdemeanors,  although  possessed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween good  and  evil. 

The  Supreme  Court  say:  "  There  is  some  confbsion  and  apparent  conflict  in  the  books, 
in  respect  to  the  liability  of  an  in&nt  to  criminal  punishment,  for  misdemeanors,  imder  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  And  so  far  as  our  examination  has  extended,  no  very  definite  or  uni- 
form rule  seems  to  have  been  established.  Blackstone  (4,  22,)  does  not  assert— nor  do  any 
of  the  authorities  to  which  we  have  had  acceaa— that  an  in&nt  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  if 
possessed  of  sufficient  capacity  to  discern  good  from  evil,  may  not  be  punished  in  cases  of 
misdemeanors  involving  violence  and  breaches  of  the  peace;  and  we  apprehend  the  author 
did  not  intend  to  be  so  understood.  The  position  laid  down,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  unquestion- 
ably correct^  that  infants  above  the  age  of  fourteen  are  equally  as  liable  as  persons  of  full 
age  to  conviction  and  punishment  in  such  cases.  But  this  authority  does  not  establish  the 
conclusion  attempted  to  be  deduced  flt>m  it,  that  under  the  age  of  fourteen  an  in&nt,  re- 
gardless of  his  capacity  to  commit  crime^  shall  be  exempt  fix>m  punishment  It  would  seem 
grossly  absurd  to  hold,  that  an  in&nt  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  if  possessed  of  sufficient 
capacity,  may  be  convicted  and  punished,  even  with  death ;  but  that  in  cases  of  breach  of 
the  peace,  or  violent  iijuries  to  the  per89n  of  another,  he  sliall  be  permitted  to  escape, 
though  possessed  of  like  capacity.  Such  distinction  is  moonsistent  with  reason ;  it  is  also 
in  opposition  to  an  admitted  axiom  of  the  law,  that  the  higher  the  grade  of  the  offence,  the 
stronger  should  be  the  proo(  not  merely  of  the  corpus  ddicU,  but  also  of  the  capacity  of  the 
offender;  and  it  is  no  less  opposed  to  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  the 
preservation  of  the  public  peace,  and  security  of  the  persons  of  the  citizens.  In  Dane's 
Abr.  vol  6,  p.  638,  it  is  laid  down,  in  accordanoe  with  what  we  understand  to  be  the  law, 
that,  'for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  a  riot,  battery,  &a,  a  minor  above  fourteen  years  may  be 
punished ;  under  seven  years  of  age  an  infant  cannot  be  guilty ;  but  between  seven  and 
fourteen  years  of  age  the  capacity  only  is  regarded;  hence  one  eight  years  of  age  may  be 
guilty  and  punished.'  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  proper,  and  that  the  circuit 
court  erred  in  refusing  to  pronounce  judgment,  and  in  dischaiging  the  defendant.'' 
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where,  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  degree  of  insanity  is  such  that  the 
party  knows  not  whether  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong,  he  is  not  punish- 
able for  any  offence  he  may  commit  whilst  in  that  state.(a)[l] 

(a)  R  V.  Eigginsm,  1  Oar.  &   K  129;  16  How.  St  Tr.  764;  Lord  Ferrer's  case,  19 

IfNaughten's  case,  where  the  opinions  of  the  How.  St.  Tr.  947,  948;  R  v.  Qford,  6  Gar. 

judges  were  taken  in  the  House  of  Lorda;  1  &P.  168  R  v.  Oxfordj  9  Car.  ft  P.  525. 
Car.  &  K.  130,  n ;  i?.  v.  Amoldf  per  Tracj,  J., 


In  Stkea  y.  JoJmaorij  (16  Mass.  Rep.  389,)  the  question  was,  whether  a  feme  covert  or  a 
minor,  might  be  charged  as  trespassers  for  having  procured  another  to  commit  an  assault 
and  battery.  And  it  was  holden  they  might,  for  all  persons  aiding  and  abetting,  or  counsel- 
ling and  procuring  a  trespass  to  be  done,  are  principals,  whether  present  or  not.  So  are 
those  who  afterwards  assent  to  a  trespass  done  for  their  benefit ;  and  there  is  no  exception 
in  the  law,  ui  &vor  of  femes  covert  or  minors.  "  The  cases  cited  to  the  contrary  relate  to 
civil  acts  done  by  the  command  of  persons  not  having  capacity  to  make  contracts ;  and  be- 
cause such  commands  are  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  they  are  void.  But  trespasses  are  an- 
alogous to  crimes  which  femes  covert  and  minors  may  be  answerable  for,  although  not  pre- 
sent at  the  commission  of  them."    See  Com.  Big.  tit  Trespass;  4  Black.  29. 

[1]  Every  person  at  the  age  of  discretion  is,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved,  presumed  by 
law  to  be  sane^  and  to  be  accountable  for  his  actions.  But  if  there  be  an  incapacity,  or 
defect  of  the  understanding,  as  there  can  be  no  consent  of  the  will,  so  the  act  cannot  be 
culpable.  This  species  of  non-volition  is  either  natural,  accidental  or  affected  :  it  is  either 
perpetual  or  temporary ;  and  may  bo  reduced  to  three  general  heads ;  1.  ^  naUvitaie,  vel 
dementia  naturaUs;  2.  dementia  accidentalis  vel  adventitia ;  3.  Dementia  affectaia. 

1.  Of  the  first,  or  dementia  naturaUs,  is  idocy  or  natural  fatuity.  An  idiot  is  one  who  is 
of  non-sane  memory  fi-om  his  birth,  by  a  perpetual  infirmity,  without  lucid  intervals ;  Co. 
Litt  247 ;  and  those  are  said  to  be  idiots  who  cannot  number  twenty,  tell  the  days  of  the 
week^  who  do  not  know  their  Others  or  mothers,  or  the  like ;  but  these  instances  are  men- 
tioned as  tests  of  sanity  only,  and  are  not  always  conclusive ;  and  although  idiocy  or  natu- 
ral fatuity  is  in  general  sufficiently  apparent,  the  question  whether  idiot  or  not,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  &ct,  triable  by  the  jury,  Bac.  Abr.  Idiot,  (A) ;  Bro.  Abr.  Idiot^  4,  and  ought  to 
be  clearly  made  out,  in  order  to  exempt  the  party  from  punishment  Rex  v.  Arnold,  1  Russ. 
9.  One  deaf  and  dumb  firom  his  birth,  who  has  no  means  of  learning  to  discriminate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  or  of  understanding  the  penal  enactments  of  the  law,  as  applica- 
ble to  particular  offences,  is  by  presumption  of  law  an  idiot ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
ho  has  the  use  of  understanding,  which  many  of  that  condition  discover  by  signs,  then  he 
may  be  tried,  and  suffer  judgment  and  execution,  although  g^at  caution  should  be  observ- 
ed in  such  proceedings.  1  Hale,  34 ;  see  R  v.  Jones,  1  Leach,  102 ;  B.  v.  Steel,  Id.  451 ; 
Dy.  25;  Moor,  4,  pi.  12 ;  F.  N.  B.  233;  R  v.  Esther  Dyson,  cor.  Parke,  J.,  York  Spr.  Ass. 
1831 ;  Mathew's  Dig.  310. 

An  idiot  is  not,  of  course,  capable  of  committing  a  crime ;  but  to  make  a  lack  of  natural 
sense  a  valid  excuse,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  party  must,  in  all  cases,  come  within 
the  strict  definition  given  above.  One  may  possess  such  a  glimmering  of  reason  "  as  to 
show  that  he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  idiot,  and  still  not  have  sufficient  discretion  and 
judgment  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  good  and  eviL^'  Tlie  question,  then,  to  be 
determined,  with  regard  to  such  persons  is,  whether  they  possess  enough  reason  to  make  ihem 
eapahle  o/maUeioiu  discretion. 

A  man  who  is  bom  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  considered,  by  law,  as  being  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  idiot,  and  incapable  of  any  understandhig,  as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  fur* 
nish  the  human  mind  with  ideas.  1  Black.  Com.  304.  This,  however,  is  only  a  presump- 
tion of  law,  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  person  in  such  a  condition  has  the  use  of  sufficient 
understanding  to  render  him  capable  of  diacrimSnating  between  right  and  wrong,  and  of 
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Eyen  if  a  man  of  sound  memory  commit  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  he  becomes  insane,  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  for  it^  be- 
cause he  is  not  able  to  plead  to  it  with  that  advice  and  caution 
[*5]     that  he  ought ;  if,  after  he  is  *tried  and  found  guilty,  he  become 
insane  before  judgment,  judgment  shall  not  be  pronounced;  and 
i^  after  judgment,  he  become  insane,  judgment  shaU  be  stayed.(a)  [1] 

(a)  1  Hale,  34 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  24. 

oomprehendiDg  the  penal  enactments  of  the  law,  he  may  be  punished.    1  Hale,  34 ;  Cam- 
mmwedUh  y.  Bill,  14  Mass.  Rep.  207. 

JnBezT.  Dyson,  (1  C.  &  B.  306 ;  3.  G.  1  Lewin's  0.  0.  64^)  before  Mr.  Justioe  J.  Parke, 
in  1831,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  on  being  arraigned,  stood  mute.  A  jniy 
was  then  impanneUed  to  try  whether  she  did  so  by  malice,  or  by  the  visitation  of  Giod,  and 
they  found  she  did  so  by  the  visitation  of  God.  The  judge  thereupon  examined  on  oath,  a 
witness  who  was  acquainted  with  the  prisoner,  and  who  swore  that  she  oould  be  made  to 
understand  some  thing  by  signs,  and  oould  give  her  answers  by  signs.  The  witness  was 
then  sworn  to  interpret  and  make  known  to  the  prisoner,  the  indictment  and  charge  against 
her,  and  to  the  court  her  plea  an  answer  thereto.  The  witness  explained  to  her  by  signs, 
what  she  was  charged  with,  and  she  made  signs  which  imported  a  denial  of  the  charge, 
whereupon  the  judge  directed  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be  recorded.  The  witness,  by  direo* 
tion  of  the  court,  then  stated  to  her  that  she  was  to  be  tried  by  a  juzy,  and  that  she  might 
object  to  such  as  she  pleased ;  but  he  testified  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  her  compre- 
hend a  matter  of  that  nature,  although  she  might  understand  subjects  of  daily  occurrence, 
which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing.  A  jury  was  thereupon  "  impannelled  and  sworn 
to  try  whether  she  was  sane  ot  not,"  and  proof  was  given  of  "her  incapacity  at  that  time 
to  understand  the  mode  of  her  farial,  or  to  conduct  her  defence."  The  judge  told  the  juiy 
that  if  they  were  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  not  then,  fit>m  the  defect  of  her  fiiculties,  in- 
telligence enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  against  her,  they  ought  to 
find  her  not  sane.  The  jury  so  found,  and  the  prisoner  was  detained  in  dose  custody.  A 
similar  case  occurred  in  1836,  which  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  Alderson,  B.,  said 
to  the  jury,  ''the  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  has  sufficient  understanding  to  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  this  trial,  so  as  to  make  a  proper  defence  to  the  charge.  Bex  v.  Pritchr 
ard,  7  0.  &  P.  303.  Both  these  prisoners  had  been  at  all  times  deaf  and  dumb.  "  In  pre- 
sumption of  law,  such  persons  are  always  idiots  or  madmen,  although  it  may  be  shown  that 
they  have  the  use  of  understanding,  and  are  capable  of  committing  crimes  for  which,  in  that 
eventy  they  should  be  punished."  (kue  of  Freeman,  4  Denio  Rep.  9 ;  1  Buss,  on  Crimes,  6 ; 
and  Shelf  on  Lunacy,  3,  cited. 

The  New  York  Revised  Statutes  speak  of  persons  of  unsound  mind,  in  contradistinction  to 
idiots,  lunatics,  and  habitual  drunkards.  1  R.  S.  52.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. Ashm.  Rep.  82.  In  strict  language,  the  expression  seems  to  moan  nothing  else  than 
imbecility  amounting  to  an  inability  to  manage  one's  affairs — a  state  wliich  is  precisely  a 
minor  degree  of  idiocy,  and  need  not  be  distinguished  from  it,  except  as  a  mero  variety. 

[1]  Nbw  Tobk. — "No  act  done  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  msanily  can  be  punished  as  an 
offence;  and  no  insane  person  can  be  tried,  sentenced  to  any  punishment,  or  punished  for 
any  crime  or  offence,  while  he  continues  in  that  state."    2  Rev.  Stat.  582 — 3. 

Mabsachusetts. — "In  case  of  insanity,  the  grand  jury,  shall  certify  that  fact  to  the  court," 
and  thereupon  the  court  is  required  to  take  order  in  the  promises.  Rev.  Stat  Mass.  oh.  136, 
sec.  16. 

PENKSTLVAmiu— By  the  act  of  Assembly  of  the  13th  June,  1836,  entitled  "An  Act  rela- 
ting to  lunatics  and  habitual  drunkards,"  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  agamst  per- 
sons charged  with  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  appearing  to  be  insane,  on  their  airaign* 
ment,  trial,  or  when  "brought  before  the  court,  to  be  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution," 
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By  Stat.  89  &  40  G.  3,  c  94,  s.  1,  where  it  sliall  be  given  in  evidence, 
upon  the  trial  of  any  person  for  treason,  murder,  or  felony,  or  any 
m]sdemeanor,(a)  that  such  person  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mission of  such  offence,  and  such  person  shall  be  acquitted,  the  jury 
shall  be  required  to  find  specially  whether  such  person  was  insane  at 
the  time  of  committing  such  offence,  and  to  declare  whether  they 
acquitted  him  on  account  of  such  insanity ;  and  if  they  do  so  find,  the 
court  shall  order  such  person  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody,  in  such  place 
and  in  such  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  until  His  Majesty^s 
pleasure  shall  be  known.  But  the  grand  jury  have  no  right  to  ignore 
a  bill,  because  it  is  proved  to  them  that  the  party  was  insane  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  offence ;  they  must  find  the  bill  as  if  the  offender 
had  been  sane,  and  leave  the  court  and  petty  jurors  to  deal  with  the 
case,  in  the  manner  here  provided.(i) 

And  by  sec.  2,  where  a  person  indicted  for  any  offence  shall  be  in- 
sane, and  upon  indictment  shall  be  found  by  a  jury  impanelled  for  that 
purpose  to  be  insane,  so  that  he  cannot  be  tried, — or  where  upon  the 
trial  he  shall  be  found  to  be  insane, — ^the  court  may  record  such  find- 
ing, and  order  the  party  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody  imtil  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  shall  be  known.  This  section  applies  to  all  cases,  as  well 
misdemeanors  as  felonies.(c) 

Also,  if  any  person  charged  with  any  offence,  shall  be  brought  be- 
fore any  court  to  be  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution,  and  such  per- 
son shall  appear  to  be  insane,  the  court  may  order  a  jury  to  be  im- 
panelled to  try  the  sanity  of  such  person ;  and  if  the  jury  find  him  to 
be  insane,  the  court  may  order  him  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody,  in  such 
place  and  in  such  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  fit,  until  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  shall  be  known.(cZ) 

Provision  is  made  by  stat.  8  &  4  Yict.  c.  54,  ss.  1,  2,  for  sending  such 
lunatics  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  for  their  maintenance  there,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parish  which  is  the  last  place  of  their  legal' settlement,  if 

(a)  3  ft  4  Viot  ch.  64,  sec.  3.  (c)  B,  ▼.  LiiUe,  R.  ft  Ry.  430. 

(b)  R  y.  Bbdgesj  8  Oar.  ft  P.  196.  (d)  39  ft  40  G.  3,  ch.  94,  sea  2. 


18  directed ;  and  it  is  provided  that,  if  the  person  shall  be  so  found  to  be  insane,  the  court 
"  shall  have  power  to  order  such  person  to  be  kept  in  strict  oustodj,  in  such  place,  and  in 
such  nuumer  as  the  said  court  shall  see  fit,  at  the  expense  of  the  county,"  ftc. ;  the  estate 
and  effects  of  such  person  to  be  liable  to  the  county  for  the  re-imbursement  of  ezpenseSi 
ftc ;  and  upon  the  kindred  or  fi'iends  of  such  person,  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  fto,  giving 
security  that  such  person  shall  be  restrained  fit>m  the  commission  of  any  offence,  he  may  be 
delivered  to  them. 

By  this  act,  the  course  to  be  pursued,  "if  any  person  arrested  or  imprisoned  in  any  civil 
action,  shall  appear  to  be  of  unsound  mind,*^  is  prescribed.  And  the  act  contains  general 
provisions  for  obtaining  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  lunacy  or  habitual  drunkenness  of 
any  person,  for  the  holding  of  the  inquisiton,  the  appointment,  authority  and  duties  of  the 
committee,  ftc.    Pamph.  Laws,  1836,  p.  689. 
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they  have  no  property  applicable  to  the  purpose ;  or  if  they  have  no 
settlement,  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  shall  be  paid  by  the  trea- 
surer of  the  county,  borough,  &c.,  where  they  are  impriBoned.(a) 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for 
crime,  but  rather  an  aggravation  of  ii,{b)  unless  indeed  it  can  be 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  defendant  was  at 
[6]     the  time  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  as  *not  to  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions.(c)[l] 

(a)  See  Arch.  Poup.  Lun.  94,  &c.  (c)  R  y.  Mmkhouse^  14  Shaws*  J.  P.  115. 

(6)  Co.  Lit  247. 

[I]  Tbe  vice  of  drankenness,  which  produces  a  perfect  though  temporaray  freDzj  of  insan- 
ity, usually  denominated  dementia  (yfedaUi^  or  acquired  madness,  will  not  excuse  tbe  com- 
mission of  any  crime ;  and  an  offender  under  the  influence  of  intoxication  can  derive  no 
privilege  fVom  a  madness  voluntarily  contracted,  but  is  answerable  to  law  equally  as  if  be 
had  been  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  at  the  time;  (1  Hale,  33;  Co.  Litt  247;  1 
Hawk,  a  1,  8.  6 ;)  although  it  has  been  said,  that,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  in- 
toxication of  the  defendant  may  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  a  drcumstanee  to  show  that 
the  act  was  not  premeditated.  R  v.  GrindLey,  1  Russ.  8 ;  R.y.  Thomas,  T  C.  &  P.  817:  K 
y.  Meakin^  Id.  297 ;  but  see  iZl  v.  Carroll,  Id.  145.  But,  if  the  primary  cause  of  the  freniy 
be  involuntary,  or  it  have  become  habitual  and  confirmed,  this  species  of  insanity  will  excuse 
the  offender  equally  as  the  former  descriptions  of  this  malady.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  man, 
through  the  unskilfulness  of  his  physician,  or  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies,  take  that  which 
produces  a  temporary  frenzy,  he  will  not,  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the  frenzy,  be  aoooont- 
able  for  his  actions.  So,  neither  will  he  be  liable  to  be  punished  for  any  crime  perpetrated 
under  the  influence  of  insanity  which  is  habitual  and  fixed,  though  caused  by  fi^uent  in- 
toxication, and  originally  contracted  by  his  own  act  1  Hale,  32. 

It  seems  that  where  a  person  is  insane,  at  the  time  he  commits  murder,  he  is  not  punish- 
able as  a  murderer,  although  such  insanity  be  remotely  occasioned  by  undue  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquor.  But  it  is  otherwise,  if  he  be  at  the  time  intoxicated,  and  his  insanity  be 
directly  caused  by  the  immediate  influence  of  such  liquors.  5  Mason's  U.  S.  Bep.  28; 
Martin  k  Yerger,  133,  147. 

There  is  an  insanity  caused  not  by  the  immediate  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  but  by  sud- 
denly abstaining  from  stimulants  to  which  the  system  had  long  been  accustomed.  This  is 
usually  called  ddirvum  tremens,  and  sometimes  moania  a  potu.  The  law  looks  not  to  tbe  re- 
mote cause,  but  holds  that  the  species  of  insanity,  like  others  which  have  been  named,  fur- 
nishes the  accused  with  a  defence  in  cases  where  its  existence,  at  the  time  of  the  act,  is  fully 
established. 

But  there  is  a  species  of  madness  produced  by  the  immediate  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  madness  occasioned  by  yoluntary  intoxication  is 
no  excuse  for  crimes  committed  during  its  existence,  and  while  under  its  influence.  And 
accordingly  in  England,  in  Massachusetts,  in  New  York,  and  under  the  acts  of  Congress, 
where  the  deflnition  of  murder  stands  as  at  common  law,  without  any  division  into  degrees, 
as  in  this  state,  convictions  of  murder  are  held  to  be  proper  without  regard  to  this  ground  of 
defence. 

This  rule  may  seem  harsh,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  an  individual  whose  previous  ex- 
perience has  furnished  him  with  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  destructive  tendencies  of  such 
stimulus.  But  there  can  be  no  hardship  in  its  application  to  one  whose  fluent  indulgent 
has  rendered  him  familiar  not  only  with  its  effects  upon  his  own  brain,  but  with  its  dange^ 
ous  influence  in  respect  to  the  lives  of  others."  Opmion  of  Lewis,  Pres.  Judge,  in  Oomim  v. 
Haggerty,  in  Oyer  and  Term,  of  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  (1847.)  Lewis  Cr.  Law,  p.  405.  ^ 
M'Ejnney's  Am.  Mag.  62. 
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(c)  Wife. 

If  the  husband  be  present  at  the  time  his  wife  commits  a  felony  (ex- 
cept murder  and  robbery,)  the  law  presumes  that  the  wife  acts  under 

Where  the  deprivation  of  tlie  understanding  and  memory  is  total,  fixed,  and  permanent,  it 
excuses  all  acts;  so,  likewise,  a  man  laboring  under  adventitious  insanity  is,  during  the 
frenzy  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence,  in  the  same  degree  with  one  whoee  disorder  is  fixed 
and  permanent  Beverly's  case^  4  Go.  125;  Co.  Litt  247  ;  1  Hale.  31.  But  the  difficulty  in 
these  cases  is,  to  distinquish  between  a  total  aberration  of  intellect  and  a  partial  or  temporary 
delusion  merely,  notwithstanding  which  the  patient  may  be  capable  of  discerning  right  from 
wrong ;  in  which  case  he  will  be  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  amenable  to  punishment. 
Partial  insanity,  says  Lord  Hale,  is  the  conditioa  of  many,  especially  of  melancholy  personsi 
who  generally  discover  their  defects  in  excessive  fear  and  grief,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  desti- 
tute of  the  use  of  reason ;  and  this  partial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  crime.  1  Hale,  30.  IX>ubtlc88,  he  adds,  most  persons  that  are  felons  of  them- 
selves, and  others,  are  under  a  degree  of  partial  insanity  when  they  commit  these  offences ; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  Invisible  line  that  divides  perfect  fix>m  partial  insanity ;  but  it 
must  rest  upon  circumstances  duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered  both  by  the  judge  and  the 
jury,  least  on  the  one  side,  there  be  akind  of  inhumanity  towards  the  defects  of  human  nature, 
or,  on  the  other  side,  too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes.  He  concludes  by  sug^ 
gesting,  as  the  best  measure,  that  such  a  person  as,  labouring  under  melancholy  distempers, 
bath  yet  as  great  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a  person 
as  can  be  guilty  of  treason  and  felony.  1  Hale,  30, 412.  Upon  this  subject  many  cases  have 
been  decided,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  extract  any  precise  or  definite  rule.  See  R.  v.  Ld, 
Ihrera,  19  St.  Tr.  333;  Ry.  Arnold,  16  St  Tr.  714;  Ry.Parker,  OolL  477;  R  v.  Bowler^ 
Id.  673 ;  B.  v.  BeUinghain,  Id.  636,  Add. ;  R,  v.  HadfiM,  Id.  580 ;  Beg,  v.  Oxford,  9  0.  &  P.  525. 
It  seems  dear,  however,  that  to  excuse  a  man  from  punishment  upon  the  ground  of  insanity, 
it  must  be  proved  distinctly  that  he  was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  at 
the  time  he  did  the  act,  and  did  know  it  to  be  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  God  and  nature. 
See  i2:  V.  Qfford,  5  C.  &  P.  168.  If  there  be  a  partial  degree  of  reason,  a  competent  use  is 
sufficient  to  have  restrained  those  passions  which  produced  the  crime ;  if  there  be  thought 
and  design,  a  faculty  to  distingruish  the  nature  of  actions,  to  dl<scem  the  difference  between 
moral  good  and  evil — then  he  will  be  responsible  for  his  actions.  1  Buss.  13 ;  Beg.  v. 
WNaughUn,  10  GL  ft  Fin.  200 ;  1  C.  &  K.  130,  n. ;  Beg.  v.  Bigginson,  1  C.  ft  K.  129..  Whethe, 
the  prisoner  were  sane  or  insane  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  is  a  question  of  fact 
triable  by  the  jury,  and  dependent  upon  the  previous  and  contemporaneous  acts  of  the  party. 
Upon  a  question  of  insanity,  a  witness  of  medical  skill  may  be  asked  whether  such  and  such 
appearan<Jes  proved  by  other  witnesses  are,  in  his  judgment  symptoms  of  insanity ;  but  it  has 
always  been  considered  as  very  doubtfbl  whether  he  can  be  asked,  whether  fbom  the  testi- 
mony given,  the  act  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  act  of  insanity ; 
for  that  is  the  point  to  be  decided  by  the  jury.  i2Lv./?t^A^  R.ftB.  456;  aee  9Jiao  Rv.  Searle, 
1  M.  ft  Rob.  75. 

The  above  cited  cases  of  Beg.  v.  M*Naughien  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  on  this  subject  in  the 
house  of  lords^  and  the  following  questions  were  propounded  to  the  judges,  in  relation  to  the 
law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  affitoted  with  insane  delusion: — 

"  1st.  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  afflicted  with  in- 
sane delusion  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of 
redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producmg  some  public 
benefit? 

"2nd.  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  when  a  person,  alleged 
to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons,  is 
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the  coercion  of  her  husband,  excuses  her,  and  punishes  the  husband 
only.(a)    But  if  she  commits  it  in  his  absence,  eren  although  it  be 

(a)  1  Hawk.  &  1,  s.  2. 

charged  with  the  oommission  of  a  crime,  (murder,  for  example,)  and  insanity  is  let  up  ib  a 
defence  ? 

^  3rd.  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  to  the  Jury  as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed  ? 

"4th.  If  a  person,  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  the  existing  iacts^  commits  an  offBDOe 
in  consequence  thereof  is  he  thereby  excused? 

"  5th.  Can  a  medical  man,  conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw  tiie 
prisoner  previously  to  the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  tiie 
time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was  consci- 
ous, at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  or  whether  he  was 
labouring  under  and  what  delusion  at  the  time  ?" 

To  these  questions  the  judges  (with  the  exception  of  Maule,  J.,  who  gave  on  his  own  ac- 
count a  more  qualified  answer)  answered  as  follows : — 

To  the  first  question : — "  Assuming  that  your  Lordships'  inquiries  are  confined  to  those 
persons  who  labour  under  such  partial  delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other  respects  insane, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that,  notwithstanding  the  party  did  the  act  ccHnplained  of  with  a  view, 
under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grieraDoe 
or  iiijury,  or  of  producing  some  public  benefit,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable,  Recording  to  the 
nature  of  the  crime  committed,  if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime,  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  law,  by  which  expresmon  we  understand  your  Lordships  to  mean  the  law 
of  the  land." 

To  the  2nd  and  3rd  questions : — "  That  the  Jury  ought  to  be  told  in  all  caaee  that  eveiy 
mian  is  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible  for 
his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction ;  and  that,  to  establish  a  de^oe 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved  that^  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the 
act,  the  party  accused  was  labouruig  under  such  a  defect  of  reason,  fix>m  disease  of  the  mind, 
as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it,  that  he 
did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  putting  the  latter  part  of  the 
question  to  the  jury  on  these  occasions  has  generally  been,  whether  the  accused,  at  the  time 
of  doing  the  act,  know  the  difi'erence  between  right  and  wrong,  which  mode,  though  rarely, 
if  ever,  leading  to  any  mistake  with  the  juiy,  is  not,  as  we  conceive,  so  accurate  when  put 
generally,  and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  to  the  party's  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in 
respect  to  the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged.  If  the  question  were  to  be  put  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  accused,  solely  and  exclusively  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
might  tend  to  confound  the  jury,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the 
law  of  the  land  was  essential  in  order  to  lead  to  a  conviction,  whereas  the  law  is  administered 
upon  the  principle  that  every  one  must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it,  without  proof  that 
he  does  know  it.  If  the  accused  was  conscious  that  the  act»was  one  which  he  ought  not  to 
do,  and  if  that  act  was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable  • 
and  the  usual  course,  therefore,  has  been  to  leave  the  question  to  the  jury,  whether  the  party 
accused  had  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was  wrong; 
and  this  course,  we  think,  is  correct,  accompanied  with  such  observations  and  explanations 
as  the  circumstance  of  each  particular  case  may  require." 

To  the  fourth  question : — "  The  answer  to  this  question  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  delusion ;  but  making  the  same  assumption  as  we  did  before,  that  he  labours 
under  such  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other  respects  insane,  we  think  he  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which 
the  delusion  exists  were  real.  For  example,  i^  under  the  influence  of  his  delusion,  he  sap- 
poses  another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man 
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proved  that  lie  incited  her  to  it,  she  is  as  amenable  to  punishment  as 
if  she  were  a  feme  sole.(a)[l]    So,  if  a  wife  commit  treason,  mnrderj  or 

(a)  1  Hale,  46 ;  Staundf.  26. 

as  he  sappoaes^  in  self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  If  his  delusion  was 
that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed 
him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  ii^jury,  he  would  be  liable  to  punishment" 

And  to  the  last  question : — "  We  think  the  medical  man,  under  the  circumstances  suppos- 
ed, cannot  in  strictness  be  asked  his  opinion  in  the  terms  above  stated,  because  each  of  those 
questions  involves  the  determination  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  deposed  to,  which  it  is  for  the 
JQ17  to  decide ;  and  the  questions  are  not  mere  questions  upon  a  matter  of  science,  in  which 
case  such  evidence  is  admissible.  But  where  the  facts  are  admitted  or  not  disputed,  and 
the  question  becomes  substantially  one  of  science  only,  it  may  be  convenient  to  allow  the 
question  to  be  put  in  that  general  form,  though  the  same  cannot  be  insisted  on  as  a  matter 
of  right" 

[1]  The  same  sound  principle  which  excuses  those  who  have  no  mental  will  in  the  per- 
petration of  an  offence,  protects  from  the  punishment  of  the  law  those  who  commit  crime 
in  subjection  to  the  power  of  others,  and  not  as  the  result  of  an  uncontrolled  free  action 
proceeding  fix>m  themselves.  4  Bl.  Com.  27 ;  1  Hale  43.  Thus  if  A.,  by  force,  take  the 
hand  of  B.,  in  which  is  a  weapon ;  and  therewith  kill  0.,  A.  is  guilty  of  murder,  but  B.  is 
excused ;  but  if  merely  a  moral  force  be  used,  as  threats,  duress  of  unprisonment^  or  even 
an  assault  to  the  peril  of  his  life^  in  order  to  compel  him  to  kill  C,  it  is  no  legal  excuse. 

1  Hale,  434 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  225.  This  protection  also  exists  in  the  public  and  private  relations 
of  society:  public^  as  between  subject  and  prince,  obedience  to  existing  laws  being  a  suffi- 
cient extenuation  of  civil  guilt  before  a  muncipal  tribunal ;  and  private,  proceeding  firom 
the  matrimonial  sulbjection  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  ftom  which  the  law  presumes  a  coer- 
cion, which,  in  many  cases^  excuses  the  wife  ttom  the  consequence  of  criminal  misconduct 
The  private  relations  which  exist  between  parent  and  child,  and  master  and  servant,  will 
not,  however,  excuse  or  extenuate  the  commission  of  any  crime,  of  whatever  denomina- 
tion ;  for  the  conmiand  is  void  in  law,  and  can  protect  neither  the  commander  nor  the  in- 
strument   1  Hale,  44,  616, 

In  general  if  a  felony  be  committed  by  a  feme  covert  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  the 
Iaw  presumes  that  she  acted  under  his  immediate  coercion,  and  excuses  her  from  punish- 
ment;  (1  Hale,  45,  616 ;  1  Hawk.  c.  1,  s.  9  ;)  thus  a  woman  who  went  from  shop  to  shop 
uttering  base  coin,  her  husband  accompanying  her  each  time  to  the  door,  but  not  going  in, 
was  holden  by  Bayley,  J.,  to  be  under  her  husband's  coercion ;  (MB.  Durham  Spring  Ass. 
1829 ;  Mathew's  Dig.  262 ;  but  if  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  commit  an  offence, 
even  by  his  order  or  procurement,  her  coverture  will  be  no  excuse ;  2  Leach,  G.  C.  1102 ; 

2  East,  P.  G.  659;  R  v.  Morris,  B.  &  B.  27  :  1  Hawk,  c,  1,  s.  11 ;)  even  though  he  appear 
at  the  very  moment  after  the  commission  of  the  offence ;  and  no  subsequent  act  of  his, 
though  it  may  render  him  an  accessary  to  the  felony  of  his  wife,  can  be  referred  to  what 
was  done  by  bis  wife  in  his  absence.  R,  v.  Hughes^  1  Buss.  21.  This  presumption,  how- 
ever, may  be  rebutted  by  evidence;  and  if  it  appear  that  the  wife  was  principally  instrumen- 
tal in  the  commission  of  the  crime,  acting  voluntarily,  and  not  by  constraint  of  her  huEh 
band,  although  he  was  present  and  concurred,  she  will  be  guilty  and  liable  to  punishment^ 
1  Hale,  516.  Thus  a  married  woman,  who  swore  falsely  that  she  was  next  of  kin  to  a  per- 
son dying  intestate,  and  so  procured  administration  to  the  effects,  was  held  responsible  for 
the  offence,  though  her  husband  was  with  her  when  she  took  the  oath.  R,  v.  Dicka^  1  Buss. 
19.  So,  where  a  husband  delivered  a  threatening  letter  ignorantly,  as  the  agent  of  the 
wife,  she  alone  was  held  to  be  punishable.  R,  v.  Hammond^  1  Leach,  447.  Where  stolen 
goods  are  received  by  a  married  woman  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  are  concealed  in 
his  house  without  his  knowledge,  she  alone  may  be  indicted  and  punished  for  the  offence ; 
but  if  the  husband's  ignorance  of  the  transaction  be  not  satisfactorily  proved,  the  law  will, 
in  most  cases,  impute  the  receiving  to  him. 
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robbery,  even  in  the  company  of  her  husband,  the  law,  on  account  of 
.the  odiousness  and  dangerous  consequences  of  these  crimes,  will  not 
excuse  her.(a)  So,  if  a  wife  conmiit  an  offence  under  felony,  even  in 
company  with  her  husband,  she  is  liable  to  punishment  as  if  she  were 
not  married.(5)[i]  Where  the  prisoners,  husband  and  wife,  were  indict- 
ed, the  wife  with  forging  and  uttering  an  order  and  certificate  for  prisse 
money,  and  the  husband  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  it  was  clear,  upon 
the  evidence,  that  the  husband  planned  the  matter,  and  urged  and  in- 
sisted on  the  wife  presenting  the  forged  order,  &c.,  and  applying  for 
the  prize-money,  but  he  was  not  present  when  she  did  so ;  and  it  was 
therefore  objected  that  as  it  appeared  plainly  that  the  wife  acted  under 
the  compulsion  of  her  husband,  she  could  not  be  found  guilty ;  and  if 
she  as  principal  were  acquitted,  he  as  accessory  must  necessarily  be  ac- 
quitted also ;  both,  however,  being  convicted,  the  judges  held  that  with 
respect  to  the  wife's  guilt  as  principal,  the  presumption  of  coercion  by 
the  husband  did  not  arise,  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  time,  and  they 
were  therefore  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  wife  was  guilty  of  the  uttering, 
and  the  husband  guilty  as  accessory  before  the  fact.(c)[2]     Where  hus- 

(a)  1  Hawk.  c.  1,  s.  9 ;  1  Hale,  4*7.  semb.  coDi 

(b)  1  Hawk.  c.  1,  s.  13;  Dalt  c.  139,  p.         (c)  A  v.  Sarah  and  John  Morris,  R.  ft  Ry. 
314;  but  see  E.  v.  Price,  8  Car.  &  P.  19,      270. 

[1]  In  regard  to  offences  below  the  degree  of  felony,  it  is  said  to  be  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion ui  England,  that  the  wife  may  be  punished  jointly  with  her  husband  for  all  misdemean- 
ors committed  by  her,  though  in  the  presence  and  by  the  coercion  of  her  husband.  Arch. 
Gr.  PL  16,  1*7;  See  4  Black.  Ck)m.  29,  note;  Matt  Dig.  263;  But  Blackstone  has  not 
stated  the  exception  so  broadly.  He  seems  to  restrict  it  to  those  inferior  offences  which  re- 
late to  the  domestic  economy  and  management  of  the  house,  as  keeping  a  brothel,  Ac.  The 
reason  given  by  him  why  the  wife  is  responsible  in  such  cases  is,  that  these  are  offences  in 
whksh  the  wife  has  a  principal  share ;  and  are  also  such  offences  as  the  law  presumes  to  be 
generally  conducted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  female  sex.  4  Black.  Com.  "29 ;  See  also  1 
Hawk.  P.  0.  ch.  1,  §  12 ;  10  Mod.  63;  1  Salk.  384;  1  Russ.  on  Cr.  16,  17. 

We  find  no  American  case  recognizing  any  distinction  like  the  one  noticed,  between  felo- 
nies and  misdemeanors,  as  such  merely.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  expressly  decided  in 
Massachusetts,  that  where  a  wife  committed  an  assault  and  battery  by  the  command  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  husband,  she  was  not  responsible.  10  Mass.  Rep.  152.  In  this  case 
the  court  observe,  that  "  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  exempting  the  wife  as  to  crimes 
committed  by  her  through  the  coercion  of  the  husband,  consists  of  crimes  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  nature,  which  are  Mala  in  se,  and  some  where  the  wife  may  be  presumed  the  prin- 
cipal agent"  Indeed,  it  may  be  well  doubted  whether  in  this  country  at  least,  misde- 
meanors stand  upon  any  different  principle,  in  respect  to  the  wife's  responsibility,  from 
felonies. 

For  the  offence  of  keeping  a  bawdy  house,  she  is  doubtless  responsible  with  her  husband. 
1  Russ,  on  Cr.  16 ;  4  Black.  Com.  29;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  ch.  1,  §  12.  So  it  has  been  held  with 
regard  to  the  offence  of  keeping  a  gambling  house.  10  Mod.  336.  But  the  responsibility 
rests,  not  upon  any  principle  applicable  to  misdemeanors  generally,  but  upon  her  presumed 
voluntary  participation  in  these  particular  offence&    Barb.  Cr.  Law.  276. 

[2]  The  prisoner,  Martha  Hughes,  was  indicted  for  forging  and  uttering  Bank  of  England 
notes.  The  witness  stated  that  he  went  to  the  shop  of  the  prisoner's  husband,  when  she 
took  him  into  an  inner  room  and  sold  him  the  notes.    That  while  he  was  putting  them  in 
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band  and  wife  were  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  both  were 
convicted,  tbe  judges  held  that,  as  the  charge  against  the  husband  and 
wife  was  joint,  and  it  had  not  been  left  to  the, jury  to  say  whether  she 
had  received  the  goods  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  the  conviction 
of  the  wife  could  not  be  supported,  even  although  it  appeared  that  she 
had  been  more  active  in  the  matter  than  he.(a)  So,  where  a  woman 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  husband's  apprentice,  by  not  fur- 
nishing him  with  proper  nourishment,  Lawrence,  J.,  held,  that  as  the 
wife  was  in  that  respect  the  servant  of  her  husband,  and  as  it  was  not 
her  duty  to  provide  the  boy  with  proper  nourishment,  she  could  not  be 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  duty  in  neglecting  to  do  so ;  iij  indeed, 
the  husband  had  given  her  food  for  the  boy,  *and  she  had  wil-  [*7] 
fully  withheld  it,  it  would  be  otherwise.(6) 

A  woman,  however,  may  be  convicted  of  perjury,  even  although  her 
husband  were  present  at  the  time  of  her  taking  the  oath,  &c.(c)  So, 
she  and  her  husband,  or  she  alone,  may  be  indicted  for  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house,((i)[l]  or  gaming  house,(e)  or  for  forcible  entry,(gr)  [2]  riot, 
conspiracy,  &c.  But  a  wife  cannot  be  charged  with  having  conspirea 
with  her  husband  alone,  for  conspiracy  must  be  between  two  persons 
at  the  least,  and  husband  and  wife  are  but  one  person  in  law.(A)  Nor 
is  she  deemed  accessory  after  the  &ct,  in  receiving  her  husband,  al- 
though she  may  know  at  the  time  of  his  having  committed  a  felony ; 
for  she  is  under  his  power,  and  is  obliged  to  receive  him.(t)  So,  if  the 
husband  and  wife  jointly  receive  a  third  person,  knowing  him  to  be 

(a)  R.  V.  EUz.  Archer  a  alj  Ry.  &  M.  U3;  (d)  1  Hawk.  c.  1,  8.  12. 

8oeR.Y.  IfClarens,  13  Shaw's  J.  P.  343 ;  jRL  (e)  R  v,  Discon  and  wife,  10  Mad.  336. 

V.  MaOu!W8  et  ai,  14  Shaw's  J.  P.  399.  {g)  Dalt  126. 

(6)  R,  V.  Squire  and  Wife,  1  Ross.  16.  (fc)  1  Hawk,  a  72,  a.  8. 

(c)  R.  r.  Dicks,  MS.,  Bajley,  J.,  cited  1  (t)  1  Hale,  47,  and  see  R,  v.  Mary  Good,  1 

Ruas.  16.  Car.  &  E.  185. 


his  pocket,  the  husband  put  his  head  in  and  said,  "  Get  on  with  you."  On  returning  to  the 
shop,  he  saw  the  husband,  who,  as  well  as  the  wife,  desired  him  to  be  careful.  It  was  ob- 
jected that  the  offence  was  committed  under  coercion,  but  the  court  held  otherwise,  and  said 
that  the  law,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  wife,  if  a  felony  be  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
husband,  raises  a  presumption,  and  prima  fade  only,  as  is  dearly  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale, 
that  it  was  done,  under  his  coercion ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  husband  should 
be  actually  present,  and  taking  part  in  the  transaction.  Here,  it  is  entirely  the  act  of  the 
wife.  It  is  indeed  in  consequence  of  a  previous  communication  with  her  husband  that  the 
witness  applies  to  the  wife,  but  she  is  ready  to  deal,  and  has  on  her  person,  the  articles  which 
she  delivers  to  the  witness.  There  was  a  putting  off  before  the  husband  came,  and  it  is 
sufficient,  if  before  that  time  she  did  that  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  crime.  The 
coercion  must  be  at  the  time  of  the  act  done ;  but  when  the  crime  has  been  completed  in  his 
absence,  no  subsequent  act  of  his,  (though  it  might  possibly  make  him  an  accessory  to  the 
felony,  of  his  wife,)  can  be  referred  to  what  was  done  in  his  absence.  Russ.  *  Ry.  0.  0.  270. 
Roscoe's  Or.  Ev.  785.    1  Russ.  on*Or.  18. 

[1]  Com,  y.  Lewis,  1  Mete.  Rep.  151. 

[2]  State  T.  Harvey,  3  New  Hampshire  Rep.  65. 
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guilty  of  felony,  the  hosband  alone  is  guilty,  the  wife  not ;  but  if  the' 
wife  alone  receive  him,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  may  be  con- 
victed.(a) 

That  a  wife,  who  has  committed  a  felony,  has  done  so  under  the  co- 
ercion of  her  husband,  is,  however,  a  presumption  which,  like  all  other 
presumptions,  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  to  the  contrary ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  it  appear  clearly  upon  evidence,  that  the  wife  was  not  drawn 
into  it  by  the  husband,  but  that  she  was  the  principal  actor  in,  and  in- 
citer to,  it,  she  seems  to  be  guilty  as  well  as  her  husband.  (6)[1] 

Also,  a  woman  can  never  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  larceny  of  the  goods 
of  her  husband,  or  of  goods  which  are  the  property  of  her  husband  and 
others,  unless  she  steal  them  from  some  third  person,  with  the  intent  to 
make  such  person  chargeable  for  them ;  for,  as  the  husband  and  wife 
are  one  person  in  law,  the  wife's  possession  is  deemed  the  possession  of 
the  husband.(c)  Where  money,  belonging  to  a  friendly  society,  was 
deposited  in  a  box,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  members, 
and  his  wife  broke  open  the  box  and  stole  the  money,  the  judges  held 
that  an  indictment  against  her  as  for  larceny,  could  not  be  sustain- 
GdL,{d)  If,  however,  the  box  at  that  time  were  in  custody  of  any  other 
person  but  the  husband,  she  might  be  convicted,  although  the  husband 
were  a  part  owner  of  the  money  in  it ;  because  the  taking  would  have 
the  effect  of  charging  the  bailee.(e)  Where  the  wife  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  a  man  with  whom  she  afterwards  cohabited,  jointly  took  money 
and  goods  belonging  to  the  husband,  the  judges  held  that  an  indictment 
as  for  larceny  would  lie  against  the  man,  although  not  against 
[*8]  the  wife ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  wife's  consent,*  the  pro- 
perty must  be  considered  as  having  been  taken  ininio  domino.i^) 
And  where,  upon  an  indictment  against  a  woman  for  setting  fire  to  the 
house  of  her  husband,  it  appeared  that  she  had  lived  separate  fix>m 
him  for  two  years,  and  had  gone  by  her  maiden  name ;  and  it  also  ap- 
peared  clearly  from  the  evidence,  that  she  had  set  fire  to  the  house  out 
of  malice  to  her  husband,  she  having  declared  that  she  wished  to  burn 
him  in  the  house :  the  judges  held  that  she  ought  not  to  be  convicted.(/i) 

K  the  woman  be  indicted  as  a  wife, — ^that  being  an  admLsson  upon 
record  that  she  is  so,  will  be  sufficient.(t)    Otherwise,  if  she  set  up  her 

(a)  1  Halo,  621.  fey,  R.  ft  By.  478. 

(6)  1  Hale,  616;  R.  v.  Booher,  14  Shaw's  (ff)  R   v.  Jblfree,  By.  &  M.  243 ;   B,  v. 

J.  P.  356.  Thompson,  14  Shaw's  J.  P.  309 ;  R  v.  ToOeU 

(e)  1  Hale,  614;  1  Hawk.  c.  33,  &  19.  d:  Taylor,  Gar.  ft  M.  112. 

(d)  R  y.  WiOis,  Ry.  ft  M.  375.  (A)  R,  y,  JSUza March,  By.  ft  M.  182. 

(e)  1  Hale,  513;  and  see  iZLv.PAoB&e-Brom-  (t)  R  v.  Knight  and  wife,  I  Cs^.  &  F,  lie. 


[1]  Where,  in  a  case  of  arson,  it  appeared  that  the  hushand,  though  present^  was  crippled 
and  bed-ridden  in  the  room,  it  was  held  that  the  presumption  of  coercion  was  repelled.  Reg, 
T.  PoUard,  cited  in  Reg.  v.  Orwe,  2  H.  0.  0.  Rep.  63. 
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coverture  as  a  defencse,  she  must  prove  it.  And  proof  merely  of  co- 
habitation with  the  man,  and  passing  by  his  name,  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficient  proof  of  this  ;(a)  although,  on  the  other  hand,  actual  evidence 
of  the  marriage  would  not,  perhaps,  be  required.(i) 

(d)  Ambassadors  and  their  servants. 

For  offences  which  are  Tnala  proTdhita  merely,  and  not  mala  in  se, 
ambassadors  and  their  suites  are  not  punishable  in  this  country.  But 
for  direct  attempts  against  the  life  of  the  queen,  they  are  punishable ; 
and  if  they  are  not  punishable  in  the  same  manner  for  conspiracies 
against  the  queen,  this  arises  rather  from  political  reasons,  than  from 
any  rules  of  law.(c)[l]  Also  for  murder,  rage,  or  any  other  offence  of 
great  enormity  against  nature  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  they 
are  punishable  by  the  laws  of  this  country  as  any  other  alien.(d)  And 
Lord  Hale  cites,  as  an  instance,  the  execution  of  Don  Pantaleon  Sa,  the 
Portuguese  ambassador's  brother,  and  some  of  the  ambassador's  ser- 
vants, for  a  murder  committed  by  them  in  London.  See,  however,  the 
case  of  if.  V.  Overchy^{i)  where  the  attorney-general  entered  a  noUe 
prosequi  to  an  indictment  found  against  the  French  ambassador,  for  hir- 
ing a  person  to  assassinate  the  Chevalier  D'Enon.[2] 

(a)  R  Y.  Hassoietal,  2  Car.  k  P.  434  ((2)  Id. 

[h)  See  i21  V.  JTory  (?ood;  1  Car.  &  K.  185.  (c)  1W.B1.646. 

(c)  1  Hale,  96—99;  Foat  187, 188. 


[1]  As  to  the  immunities  of  a  public  minister,  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person  and 
rights,  and  those  of  his  household,  see  BupMica  v.  Dekmghcamps^  1  Dall.  Ill,  117.  Ex 
parte  Oohrerc^  Whart  Penn.  Dig.  288.  A  foreign  Consul  is  not  privileged  from  arrest  and 
profleouUon,  for  a  misdemeanor,  by  virtue  of  his  consular  appointment  United  States  v.  i2t»- 
varOf  2  DalL  99,  n.  And  a  prior  assault  by  a  foreign  minister,  deprives  him  of  his  privi- 
l^;c8,  and  will  excuse  a  battery  committed  on  his  person.  United  States  v.  LUtlef  Whart 
Penn.  Dig.  288;  see  3  Story  on  Constit  518-525.  It  seems  a  consul  general  is  not  protec- 
ted by  the  law  of  nations  from  a  prosecution  and  indictment  for  rape.  Gommonwelth  v.  Kos- 
2^  5  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  545.  But  the  state  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  in  such  case;  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  court  of  the  United  States^  id.  See  fiurther,  State  v.  La 
Foret,  2  Nott  ft  M'Cord,  217. 

[2]  Ambassadors  form  an  exception  to  the  general  case  of  foreigners  resident  in  the  ooun* 
try,  and  they  are  exempted  absolutely  firom  all  allegiance,  and  from  all  responsibility  to  tho 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  deputed.  As  they  are  the  representatives  of  their 
sovereigns,  and  requisite  for  negociations  and  foreign  intercourse,  their  personS)  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  nations^  have  been  deemed  inviolable ;  and  the  instances  are  rare,  in  which  pop- 
ular passions,  or  perfidious  policy,  have  violated  this  immunity.  If,  however,  ambassadors 
should  be  so  regardless  of  their  duty,  and  of  the  object  of  their  privilege,  as  to  insult,  or  open- 
ly attack  the  laws  or  government  of  the  nation  to  which  they  are  sent,  their  functions  may 
be  suspended  by  a  refusal  to  treat  with  them,  or  application  can  be  made  to  their  own  sov- 
ereign for  their  recall,  or  they  may  be  dismissed  or  required  to  depart  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  writers  on  public  law  go  still  farther,  and  allow  force  to  be  applied  to  confine 
or  send  away  an  ambassador,  when  the  safety  of  a  state,  which  is  superior  to  all  other  con- 
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(e)  Aliens, 

Aliens  are  punishable  in  this  country,  for  offences  committed  here, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  natural  bom  subjects ;  and  if  indicted,  it 

Biderations,  absolutely  requires  it,  arisiog  either  from  the  yiolenoe  of  his  conduct,  or  the  in- 
fluence and  danger  of  his  machinations.  This  is  all  that  can  be  done;  for  ambassadors 
cannot  in  any  case,  be  made  ameoable  to  the  dvU  or  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country. 
By  fiction  of  law,  an  ambassador  is  considered  as  if  he  were  out  of  the  territory  of  the  for- 
eign power ;  and  it  is  an  implied  agreement  among  nations,  that  the  ambassador,  while 
he  resides  in  a  foreign  State,  shall  be  considered  a  member  of  his  own  country ;  and  the 
goverment  he  represents  has  exclusive  cognizance  of  his  conduct,  and  control  of  bis  pv^ 
son.  An  ambassador  is  also  deemed  to  be  under  the  law  of  nations  m  his  passage  through 
the  territories  of  a  third  and  friendly  power,  while  upon  his  public  mission,  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  government  to  which  he  is  deputed.  To  arrest  him  under  such  circam> 
stances  would  be  a  breach  of  his  privilege  as  a  public  minister.  The  attendants  of  an  am- 
bassador, attached  to  his  person,  and  the  effects  in  his  use,  and  the  house  in  which  he  re- 
sides, are  under  his  protection  and  privilege,  and  equally  exempt  from  the  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion, though  there  are  strong  instances  in  which  their  inviolabUity  has  been  denied  and  in- 
vaded! Passports,  though  named  in  our  law,  are  unknown  in  practice.  The  protection  la 
implied  by  natural  and  municipal  law ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  courts  of  justice,  when  cases 
arise  before  them,  to  enforce  the  law  of  nations,  on  this  subject,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  distmction  between  ambassadors,  ministers  plenipotentiaiy,  envoys  extraordinary, 
and  resident  ministers,  relates  to  diplomatic  precedence  and  etiquette,  and  not  to  their  essen- 
tial powers  and  privileges. 

A  charge  d^affaira  is  a  diplomatic  representative  or  minister  of  the  fourth  grade ;  and  a 
resident  minister  seems  not  to  be  equal  to  a  minister  plenipotentiary.  Kor  is  a  minister 
pleuipotenUary  ol  equal  rank  and  dignity  with  an  ambassador,  who  represents  the  person  of 
his  sovereign.  The  great  powers  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  by  an  arrangement,  di- 
vided diplomatic  agents  into  four  classes:  1.  A.mbassadors,  legates  or  nuncios;  2.  Envoys, 
ministers  and  other  agents,  accredited  to  the  sovereigns ;  3.  Ministers  resident,  accredited 
to  sovereigns ;  4.  Charges  des  affaires^  accredited  to  the  department  of  foreign  relations. 
The  United  States  are  usually  represented  at  the  courts  of  the  great  powers  of  the  first  class 
by  ministers  plenipotentiary;  and  at  those  of  an  inferior  class  by  charges  des  affaires;  and 
they  have  never  sent  a  person  of  the  rank  of  an  ambassador,  in  a  diplomatic  sense. 

GonaulB  are  commercial  agents,  appointed  to  reside  in  the  seaports  of  foreign  countries, 
with  commissions  to  watch  over  the  commercial  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation  deputing 
them.  The  establishment  of  consuls  is  one  of  the  most  useful  modem  commercial  institu- 
tions. Consuls  have  been  multiplied  and  extended  to  every  part  of  the  wold,  where  navi- 
gation and  conunerce  can  successfully  penetrate ;  and  their  duties  and  privileges  are  now 
generally  defined  and  limited  in  treaties  of  commerce,  or  by  the  statute  regulations  of  the 
countries  which  they  represent  In  some  places  they  have  been  invested  with  judicial  pow- 
ers in  disputes  between  their  own  merchants  in  foreign  ports.  But  no  government  can  in- 
vest its  consuls  with  judicial  powers  over  its  own  subjects,  m  a  foreign  country,  without  the 
consent  of  the  government  of  the  foreign  country,  founded  on  treaty;  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  Europe,  of  the  admission  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  foreign  consuls. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  specially  autho- 
rize them  to  receive  the  protests  of  masters  of  vessels,  and  others,  relating  to  American  com- 
merce ;  and  they  decUure  that  consular  certificates,  under  seal,  shall  receive  full  &ith  and 
credit  in  the  coiurts  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  likewise,  made  their  duty,  where  the  laws 
of  the  country  permit,  to  administer  on  the  personal  estate  of  American  seamen  dying  with- 
in their  consulates,  and  having  no  legal  representatives;  and  to  take  charge  of  and  secure 
the  effects  of  stranded  American  vessels,  in  the  absence  of  the  master,  owner  or  oonsignee; 
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is  no  excuse  whatever  tbat  the  act  charged  against  them  is  no  offence 
by  the  laws  of  their  native  oountry.(a)[2] 

(a)  R  V.  Esop,  7.  Car.  &  P.  456. 

■  ■ —  '  ».» 

and  they  are  bound  to  provide  for  destitute  seamen  within  their  consulates,  and  to  send  them, 
at  the  public  expense,  to  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  masters  of  American 
vessels,  on  their  arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  to  deposit  their  registers,  sea  letters,  and  passports, 
with  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent,  if  any,  at  the  port;  though  this  injunction 
only  applies  where  the  vessel  shall  have  come  to  an  entry,  or  have  transacted  business  at 
the  port.  These  particular  powers  and  duties  are  similar  to  those  prescribed  to  British  con- 
suls, and  to  consuls  under  the  consular  convention  between  the  United  States  alid  France 
in  1788;  and  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  nations,  and  are  not  to  be  construed 
to  be  in  exclusion  of  others  resulting  from  the  nature  of  the  consular  appointment.  The 
doctrine  of  our  courts  is,  that  a  foreign  consul,  duly  recognized  by  our  government  may  as- 
sert and  defend,  as  a  competent  party,  the  rights  of  property  of  individuals  of  his  nation,  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  may  institute  suits  for  that  purpose,  without  any  speci- 
fic authority  from  the  party  for  whose  benefit  he  acta.  But  the  coiu*t,  in  that  case,  said,  that 
they  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  recognize  a  right  in  a  consul  to  receive  actual  restitution  of 
the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  without  showing  some  specific  power,  for  the  purpose,  from 
the  party  in  interest. 

Consuls  are  to  be  admitted  in  the  usual  form ;  and  if  any  consul  be  guilty  of  illegal  or  im- 
proper conduct,  he  is  liable  to  have  his  exequaiut'j  or  written  recognition  of  his  character,  re- 
voked, and  to  be  punished  accordiDg  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  consul ;  or  ho 
may  be  sent  back  to  his  country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  government  which  he  has  ofiendod. 
Though  the  function  of  a  consul  would  seem  to  require  that  he  should  not  be  a  subject  of 
state  in  which  he  resides,  yet  the  practice  of  the  maritime  powers  is  quite  lax  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  usual  and  thought  most  convenient  to  appoint  subjects  of  the  foreign  country  to  be 
consuls  at  its  ports. 

A  consul  is  not  such  a  public  minister  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  appertaining  to 
that  character :  nor  is  he  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law  of  nations.  He  is  entitled  to 
privileges  to  a  certain  extent,  such  as  for  safe  conduct;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  the  jits  gen- 
tium. Vattel  thinks  that  his  functions  require  that  he  should  be  independent  of  the  ordinary 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  country,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  molested, -unless  he  violates  the  law 
of  nations  by  some  enormous  crime;  and  that  if  he  be  guilty  of  any  crime,  he  ought  to  be 
sent  home  to  bo  punished.  But  no  such  immunities  have  been  conferred  on  consuls  by  the 
modern  practice  of  nations;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  settled  law,  that  consuls  do  not  en- 
joy the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations,  any  more  than  any  other  person  who  enters  the 
country  under  a  safe  conduct.  In  civil  and  criminal  cases,  they  are  equally  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  same  doctrine  declared  by  public  jurists,  has 
been  frequently  laid  down  in  the  English  and  American  courts  of  justice. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  in  all  cases  afiiecting  consuls,  as  well  as  ambassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters ;  and  the  federal  jurisdiction  is  understood  to  be  exclusive  of  the  state  courts.  1  Kent's 
Com.  35 — 45,  and  notes. 

[2]  Citizens  are  all  persons  born  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  duly  na- 
turalized. Aliens  are  persons  born  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  not  na- 
turalized. 

Under  the  natumlization  act  of  Congress,  the  children  of  aliens,  though  born  out  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  if  dwelling  within  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  naturalization 
of  their  parents,  become  citizens  by  such  naturalization.  And  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  on  the  subject  is  prospective,  so  as  to  embrace  the  children  of  aliens  naturalized 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  as  well  as  the  children  of  those  who  were  naturalized  before. 
8  Paige's  Ch.  Rep.  433. 
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(/)  (hrporattons. 

It  was  formerly  imagined  that  an  indictment  would  not  lie  against  a 
corporation  aggregate ;  and  it  was  then  the  custom  to  join  in 
[*9]  the  indictment  with  the  corporation,  *or  indict  alone,  such  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  body  as  principally  caused  the  act  or 
omission  complained  of.  It  was  afterwards  holden  that  an  indictment 
would  lie  against  them  by  their  corporate  name  for  a  breach  of  duty.(a) 
And  it  is  now  fully  settled  that  an  indictment  will  lie  against  a  corpo- 
ration aggregate,  as  well  for  a  misfeasance  as  a  non-feasance— for  a 
wrongful  act  as  well  as  for  a  wrongful  omission.(6)[l] 

(g)  Persons  offending  from  diance^  misiake,  <tc. 

Where  a  man,  in  the  execution  of  one  act,  by  misfortune  or  chance, 
and  not  designedly,  does  another  act,  for  which,  if  he  had  wilfully  com- 
mitted it,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  punished : — in  that  case,  if  the  act 
he  was  doing  were  lawful,  or  merely  malum  prohibitum,  he  shall  not 
be  punishable  for  the  act  arising  from  misfortune  or  chance ;  but  if 
malum  in  se,  it  is  otherwise.(c) 

Even  the  killing  of  another  by  misfortune,  or  in  any  other  way  not 
felonious,  is  not  now  punishable,  nor  is  any  forfeiture  incurred.  But 
this  exemption  from  punishment  must  be  understood  of  cases  where 
the  innocent  act  is  done  with  reasonable  skill  and  care : — if  the  unin- 
tended offence  arise  from  ignorance,  where  skill  was  required,  or  from 
negligence,  where  care  and  caution  were  required,  the  party  will  in 
most  cases  be  liable  to  punishment  for  the  act  done,  which  was  not  in- 

(a)  R.  Y,  The  Birmingham  and  Gloucester     way  Co.  11  Shaw's  J.  P.  21. 
SaOway  Cb.  3  Q.  B.  22a.  (c)  1  Hale,  39 ;  Fost.  269. 

(b)  R  y.  The  Great  Norffi  of  Englomg  RaU- 

The  children  of  citizens,  though  thej  were  born  abroad,  are  considered,  in  law,  as  dtizena 
of  the  United  States,  if  their  parents  have  at  some  time  resided  here.  Walk.  Introd.  to  Am. 
Law,  p.  137. 

[1]  In  Maine,  it  has  been  held  that  where  an  offence  is  committed  bj  virtue  of  oorporate 
authority  the  individuals  concerned  in  its  commission,  in  their  personal  capacity,  and  not  as 
a  corporation,  must  be  indicted.  State  v.  Greai  Works,  20  Maine  Rep.  41,  and  in  Virginia 
it  has  been  determined  that  a  corporation  cannot  be  impleaded  orimincdUerhj  its  artificial  name 
at  common  law.     Com,  v.  Swift  Run  Gap  Ikimpike  Co.,  2  Virg.  Oas.  362. 

In  New  York  an  in^ctment  lies  against  a  corporation  quasi  a  corporation,  fop  neglecting 
to  do  what  the  common  good  requires ;  aa  where  the  corporation  of  a  city  have  power  to  di- 
rect the  excavating,  deepening  or  cleansing  of  a  basin  connected  with  a  river,  and  neglect^ 
to  take  the  proper  measures  in  that  respect,  whereby  the  air  becomes  infected  by  noisome 
and  unwholesome  stenches  and  a  mtisoffux  is  created.    11  Wend.  539. 

In  Pennsylvania  it  was  determined  that  where  an  act  of  assembly  directed  "  the  preddent;, 
managers,  and  company,"  of  a  turnpike  road  to  remove  a  gate  on  the  road,  that  an  indict- 
ment would  not  lie  against  the  president  and  managers  individually  for  not  removing  the 
gate.    12  Serg.  ft  Bawle  Rep.  389. 
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tended.  If  a  man  take  upon  himself  an  office  or  duty,  requiring  skill 
or  care, — ^if  by  liis  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  negligence  he  cause  the 
death  of  another,  he  will  be  guilty  of  manslaughter :  as  if  a  person,  by 
careless  or  furious  driving,  unintentionally  run  over  another  and  kill 
him,  it  will  be  manslaughter;  (a)  or  if  a  person  in  command  of  a  steam- 
boat, by  negligence  or  carelessness,  unintentionally  run  down  a  boat, 
&c.,  and  the  person  in  it  is  thereby  drowned,  he  is  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter .(6)  In  like  manner,  if  a  person,  whether  a  medical  man  or 
not,  profess  to  deal  with  the  life  or  health  of  another,  he  is  bound  to 
use  competent  skill  and  sufficient  attention ;  and  if  he  cause  the  death 
of  the  other  through  a  gross  want  of  either,  he  will  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter.(c)  Or,  if  a  man,  without  malice  to  any  individual,  wilfully 
do  an  act,  which  he  knows  must  or  will  probably  cause  the  death  of 
some  person  whom  he  knows  not,  and  a  man  be  thereby  killed, 
he  will  be  guilty  of  murder.  If  a  *man,  in  building  or  repair-  [*10] 
ing  a  house,  throw  a  stone  from  it  into  the  street  or  way,  and  it 
hit  a  person  passing,  and  kill  him, — if  he  did  this  in  a  street  where 
many  persons  were  passing,  and  without  properly  warning  the  persons 
below,  he  is  guilty  of  murder ;  if  in  a  retired  place  where  no  persons 
were  likely  to  pass,  he  would  not  be  liable  to  punishment(c?)  If  a 
man,  being  on  a  horse  which  he  knows  to  be  used  to  kick,  wilfully 
ride  him  amongst  a  crowd  of  persons,  and  the  horse  kick  a  man  and 
kill  him,  the  rider  is  guilty  of  murder,  although  he  had  no  malice 
against  any  particular  person,  nor  any  other  intention  than  that  of 
diverting  himself  by  frightening  the  persons  around  him.(e)  But  if  a 
horse  run  away  with  his  rider,  so  that  he  has  no  control  over  him,  and 
the  horse  kill  or  injure  a -man,  the  rider  is  dispunishable.(^)[l] 

(a)  R,  y.  WaOcer,  1  Car.  ft  P.  320  ]  R  y.  Van  Buichdl,  3  Id.  629 ;  R  v.  WiUiamsan, 
Mastm,  6  Car.  ft  P.  396;  R.  y.  Cfrvut,  Id.  Id.  635;  R  y.  St  John  Long,  4  Id,  398, 
e29]RY.nmmin8,1  ld.4tdd;RY.  Swindr     423;  R  y.  Wedft,  1  Moody  ft  R.  406. 

00  e^oZ.,  2  Car.  ft  E.  230.  (d)  3  Inst.  70;  Fost  263. 

(b)  R  y.  Green,  1  Car.  ft  P.  156 ;  and  see         (e)  1  Hawk.  c.  31,  a.  68. 

R  Y.  Alien,  Id.  153.  fer)  See  Oil>bon  y.  Pepper,  2  Solk.  638 ;  I 

(c)  R  y.  S^nUer,  5  Car.  ft  P.  333 ;  Ry.     Ld.  Raym.  38. 

[I]  PareDts,  masters,  and  other  persons  having  authority  in  domestic  affairs,  may  giye 
reasonable  correction  to  those  under  their  care;  and  if  death  ensue  from  such  correction,  it 
will  be  uo  more  than  accidental  death.  But  if  the  correction  exceed  the  bounds  of  due  mod- 
eration, either  in  the  measure  of  it,  or  in  the  instrument  made  use  of  for  that  purpose,  it  will 
be  either  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances.  If  done  with  a  cudgel, 
or  other  thing  not  likely  to  kill,  though  improper  for  the  purpose  of  correction,  it  will  bo 
manslaughter;  if  with  a  dangerous  weapon  likely  to  kill  or  maim,  it  will  be  murder;  due  re- 
gard being  bad  in  both  instances,  to  the  age  and  strengh  of  the  party.  Grey,  a  blacksmith, 
struck  his  servant  with  a  bar  of  iron  by  way  of  correction  for  improper  behavior,  by  which 
he  was  killed, — ^held,  murder.  A  woman  kicked  and  stamped  on  the  belly  of  her  child,  and 
ruled  the  same. 

Accidents  frequently  occur  among  persons  following  their  lawftd  occupations^  especially 
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A  person,  from  ignorance  or  mistake,  not  of  law  but  of  fact,  may 
commit  an  offence,  and  still  be  dispunishable  for  it :  as  if  a  man,  think- 

6uch  from  whence  danger  may  probably  arise.  If  tbey  saw  the  danger,  and  yet  persisted, 
without  sufficient  warning,  it  will  be  murder.  If  the  act  were  such  as  was  likely  to  breed 
danger,  and  they  neglected  the  ordinary  caution,  it  will  be  manslaughter  at  least,  on  account 
of  such  negligence ;  making  due  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  the  danger,  which,  if  very  remote,  and  in  the  particular  instance  not  reasonably  to 
be  expected,  may  reduce  the  act  to  misadventure.  The  criterion  in  such  cases  is,  to  exam- 
ine whether  common  social  duty  would,  under  the  circumstances,  have  suggested  a  more 
circumspect  conduct.     1  East's  C.  L.  260,  261,  262. 

If,  when  engaged  in  unlawful  and  dangerous  sport,  a  man  kill  another  by  accident,  it  is 
manslaughter ;  if  the  sport  were  lawful,  and  not  dangerous,  it  would  bo  homicide  by  misad- 
venture only.  Under  the  former  class,  however,  cannot  be  reckoned  prize  fighting,  puWic 
box  matches,  and  cases  of  such  character,  which  are  exhibited  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  and  are 
calculated  to  draw  together  a  number  of  idle,  disorderly  people.  For,  in  such  casea,  the 
intention  of  the  parties  is  not  innocent  in  itself,  each  being  careless  of  what  hurt  may  be 
given,  provided  the  promised  reward  or  applause  be  obtained.  Such  meetings  have  also  a 
strong  tendency  in  their  nature  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Addis.  279;  1  East's  0.  L.  26S, 
279. 

If  one,  assuming  to  be  a  physician,  however  ignorant  of  the  medical  art,  administer  to  his 
patient  remedies  which  resulted  in  his  death,  he  is  not  guilty  of  manslaughter  unless  he  has 
BO  much  knowledge  or  probable  information  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  his  prescriptions  as  to 
raise  a  presumption  of  obstinate,  wilful  rashness. 

"Where,  however,  such  person  has  opportunity  to  know  of  the  injurious  effects  of  his  reme- 
dies, and  then  administers  them,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  jury  to  find  him  guilty  of 
manslaughter,  even  though  he  might  not  have  intended  any  bodily  harm  to  his  patient  6 
Mass.  Rep.  134;  Whart  C.  L.  254. 

He  who  wilfully  neglects  to  prevent  a  mischief  which  he  may  and  ought  to  provide 
against,  is  answerable  for  the  consequence :  as  where  where  a  man,  having  an  ox  which  he 
knows  to  be  mischievous,  by  being  used  to  gore,  does  not  put  him  in  some  place  of  security, 
but  lets  him  range  where  persons  are  likely  to  pass,  and  he  afterwards  kills  a  man :  accord- 
ing to  some  opinions,  the  owner  may  be  indicted  for  manslaughter.  And  it  is  agreed  by  all, 
that  such  a  person  is  at  least  guilty  of  a  very  great  misdemeanor.    East's  C.  L.  264. 

With  respect  to  cases  where  death  happens  from  some  unexpected  occurrence  in  human 
affairs,  any  criminality  turns  on  the  question,  whether  duo  caution  have  been  used  or  not 
And  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  degree  of  caution  requisite  to  bring  the  case 
within  the  limits  of  misadventure,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  probability  of  danger  attend- 
ing the  act  immediately  conducive  to  the  death.  Inferences  of  guilt  are  not  to  be  drawn 
from  remote  causes,  all  malice  apart 

Where  a  man  leaves  a  loaded  gun  in  his  house,  and  it  is  afterwards  discharged  by  a&' 
other,  who  knew  not  it  was  loaded,  whereby  death  ensues,  the  first  is  in  no  respect  an8we^ 
able  to  the  law,  for  the  consequences. 

One  lays  poison  to  kill  rats,  and  another  takes  it  and  dies :  this  is  misadventure.  If  it  ^^ 
laid  in  such  a  manner  and  place  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  proper  food,  it  might,  in  some 
cases,  amount  to  manslaughter. 

A  gentleman  came  to  town  in  a  chaise,  and  before  he  got  out  of  it  fired  his  pistols  in  the 
street,  which,  by  accident,  killed  a  woman.    This  was  ruled  manslaughter. 

In  none  of  these  instances,  where  the  act  of  the  party  is  immediately  conducive  to  the 
death,  does  the  law  require  the  utmost  caution  that  can  be  used ;  it  is  sufficient  that  a  rea- 
sonable precaution,  that  is  usual  and  ordinary  in  like  ca,se8,  should  bo  taken ;  and  such  as 
has  been  found  by  long  experience  in  the  course  of  human  a  flairs,  to  answer  the  end;  ^ot 
such  conduct  shows  that  the  party  was  regardful  of  social  duty,  and  free  from  any  manner 
of  guUt     1  East's  a  L.  265,  266. 
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ing  to  kill  a  housebreaker  in  hia  house,  kill  one  of  his  own  family,  he 
is  not  punishable  for  it.(a) 

But  if  the  act  he  intended  doing  were  unlawful,  he  may  in  general 
be  punishable  for  the  act  he  committed  through  ignorance  or  mistake, 
in  the  same  way  as  if  he  wilfully  did  it :  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  in- 
tending to  kill  A.  kill  B.,  he  will  be  equally  guilty  sa  if  he  had 
killed  A.[2] 

{h)  Persons  offending  through  compulsion. 

If  a  man  be  forced  to  commit  an  oflfence,  by  such  threats  or  menaces 
of  personal  violence  by  others,  as  induces  a  well-grounded  apprehension 
of  death  or  other  bodily  harm  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  do  it,  this 
will  in  general  excuse  him.(6)  Even  if  a  man  be  thus  compelled  to 
join  rebels  or  foreign  enemies,  in  a  time  of  rebellion  or  war,  he  will  be 
excused  for  remaining  with  them  so  long  as  the  compulsion  lasted. (c) 
But  no  threat  to  burn  his  house  or  destroy  his  property,  or  the  like, 
will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.(c?  )[3] 

(a)  Cto.  Car.  538 ;  4  Bl.  Com.  21.  (d)  McCfrowther's    case,   Post   13;    9   St 

{h)  See  3  Inst  10 ;  1  Hale,  66 ;  Post  217.      Trial,  666. 
(c)  Post  216,  217. 


[2]  Ignorance  of  the  law  will  not  excuse  any  person  of  capacity  enough  to  be  responsible  for 
his  criminal  acts ;  for  all  are  presumed  to  know  the  law.  4  Black.  Com.  27  ;  1  Russ  on  Cr. 
20;  Arch.  Cr.  PI.  17.  And  it  is  no  defence  for  a  foreigner  charged  with  a  crime  committed 
in  this  country,  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  wrong ;  the  act  not  being  an  offe  ce  in 
his  own  country.  1  Russ.  on  Cr.  24 ;  Bex  v,  Esop^  7  Car.  k  P.  456.  But  ignorance  or  mis- 
take of /ac^5  is  in  some  cases  allowed  as  an  excuse  for  the  misadvertent  commission  of  crime; 
as  if  a  man  intending  to  kill  a  thief  in  his  own  house  kill  one  of  his  own  family :  in  this  case 
he  is  guilty  of  no  offence.  1  Hale's  P.  C.  42 ;  4  Black.  Com.  27  ;  1  Russ.  on  Cr.  20.  So  in 
larceny,  the  criminal  intent  may,  in  many  cases,  be  rebutted  by  showing  that  the  goods 
were  taken  through  mistake — the  person  accused  supposing  they  wore  his.  Roscoe's  Cr.  Ev. 
471 ;  1  Hale's  P.  0. 507.  And  the  same  principle  applies  to  a  variety  of  cases  ranging  under 
the  heads  of  accident  or  misfortune.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  rule  alluded 
to  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  original  intention  of  the  accused  was  lawful.  Por 
if  an  unforeseen  consequence  ensue  from  an  act  which  was  in  itself  unlawful,  and  in  its  origi- 
nal nature  wrong  and  mischievous,  the  actor  is  crimuaally  responsible  for  whatever  conse- 
quence may  ensue.    4  BL  Com.  27 ;  Arch.  Cr.  PI.  18. 

The  rule  also  supposes  an  opportunity  to  know  the  law.  Therefore,  where  a  person  was 
indicted  for  an  offence  under  a  statute,  upon  the  high  seas,  shortly  afler  the  statute  was 
passed  and  before  notice  of  it  coold  have  reached  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed, 
the  judges  held  that  as  he  could  not  have  been  tried  for  the  offence  before  that  act,  and  as  he 
could  not  have  heard  of  it,  he  ought  to  be  pardoned.    1  Russ.  k  Ry.  C.  C.  1. 

In  this  state,  however,  to  prevent  the  ignorance  of  a  recent  statute  from  injuring  a  party, 
it  is  provided  that  no  act  of  the  legislature  shall  take  effect  until  twenty  days  after  it  is  pass- 
ed, unless  there  be  a  special  provision  to  the  contrary.     1  R.  S.  157,  sec.  12. 

[3]  The  fear  which  compels  a  man  to  do  an  unwarrantable  action,  ought  to  bo  just  and 
well  grounded.    1  Blk.  Com.  30. 
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(t)  Persons  who  are  the  innocent  agents  of  others. 

If  a  man  procure  an  oflfence  to  be  committed  by  an  innocent  agent, 
the  man  alone  is  guilty,  the  agent  not.  If  an  idiot  or  madman  be  in- 
cited to  commit  murder,  and  he  do  it,  the  inciter  is  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der, the  idiot  or  madman  not  And  the  inciter  in  such  a  case  is 
deemed  principal  in  the  first  degree,  though  not  present  when  the 
offence  was  committed :  he  cannot  be  deemed  accessory,  for  that  neces- 
sarily presupposes  a  principal,  and  the  idiot  or  madman,  so  far  from 
being  principal,  is  merely  the  instrument  of  death  in  the  hands  of  the 
inciter ;  he  must  therefore  be  principal,  and  in  the  first  degree, 
[*11]     *for  there  is  no  other  person  whom  he  can  aid  or  abet.(a) 

Where  a  man  was  indicted  as  principal  in  stealing  coal  from 
a  mine,  and  it  appeared  that  was  lessee  of  one  mine,  and  from  thence 
caused  his  workmen  to  take  the  coal  of  other  persons  under  the  adjoin- 
ing land, — he  was  convicted,  the  judge,  (Erie,  J.)  saying  that  although 
the  prisoner  did  not,  by  his  own  hand,  pick  or  remove  the  coal,  yet  if 
a  man  do,  by  means  of  an  innocent  agent,  an  act  which  amounts  to  a 
felony,  the  employer,  and  not  the  agent,  is  the  person  accountable  for 
the  act.(6) 

So,  where  a  post-office  order  was  payable  to  Wra.  Smart,  and  the 
prisoner,  knowing  the  fact,  forged  Smart's  name  to  a  letter  authorizing 
one  Bartlett  to  sign  Smart's  name  to  the  usual  receipt  on  the  money 
order,  which  Bartlett  (not  knowing  the  fraud)  accordingly  did,  and  re- 
ceived the  amount  of  the  post  office  order,  and  gave  it  to  the  prisoner 
for  Smart :  the  prisoner  being  indicted  for  forgery  of  the  receipt.  Flatty 
B.,  after  confering  with  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  held  that  Bartlett  must 
be  deemed  an  innocent  agent,  and  the  case  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  if  the  prisoner  himself  signed  the  receiptee) 

So,  where  A.  employed  B.,  a  die-sinker,  to  make  dies  which  would 
impress  the  resemblance  of  the  two  sides  of  a  shilling,  and  B.  imme- 
di  tely  communicated  the  matter  to  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  who 
directed  him  to  execute  A.'s  order,  and  he  did  so :  A.  being  indicted 
for  the  offence  as  principal  and  convicted,  the  judges  held  that  he  was 
rightly  convicted.(c?)[l] 

(a)  1  Hale,  617 ;  2  Hawk,  a  29,  a.  11.  (c)  R  v.  Clifford,  2  Car.  A  K.  202. 

(6)  R.  V.  Bleasdale,  2  Car.  A  K,  765.  (d)  B.  v.  Barman,  1  Car  &  K.  295. 

[I]  It  is  a  principle  of  law,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  that  a  person  is  liable  for  what 
is  done  under  his  presumed  authority  And  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  an  exception 
to  the  genpral  rule  in  respect  to  the  presumption  of  innocence  is  admitted  in  some  cases  <» 
agency.  Thus,  in  an  indictment  against  a  contract  baker  for  selling  unwholesome  bread, 
where  it  appcarod  that  the  defendsuit  allowed  his  foreman  to  use  alum,  though  not  in  BUCQ 
quantities  as  to  render  the  bread  unwholesome,  it  was  held  by  the  court  that  he  might  be 
legally  convlctod,  on  proof  that  the  servant  had  introduced  alum  into  the  bread  to  a  ^^^^^^ 
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rious  extent  6  Car.  k  Payne,  N.  P.  292.  So,  the  directors  of  a  gas  company  were  held 
criminally  answerable,  on  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance,  for  an  act  done  by  their  superintend- 
ent an  engineer,  under  a  general  authority  to  manage  the  works,  though  they  were  person- 
ally ignorant  of  the  particular  plan  adopted,  and  though  such  plan  was  a  departure  from  the 
original  and  understood  method,  which  the  directors  had  no  means  to  suppose  was  discon- 
tinued. Cam.  Rep.  12;  3  M.  &  S.  Rep.  11,-  2  Camp.  &  Jerv.  Rep.  493;  2  Tyr.  Rep.  523. 
In  like  manner,  where  a  libel  is  sold  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  by  his  servant,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  employment,  this  is  evidence  of  a  guilty  publication  by  the  master ;  tliough,  in 
general,  an  authority  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law  is  not  to  be  presumed.  The  exception 
is  founded  on  public  policy,  lest  irresponsible  persons  should  be  put  forward,  and  the  princi- 
pal and  real  offender  should  escape.  But  such  exception  is  not  conclusive  against  the  mas- 
ter, who  may  still  prove,  under  the  plea  of  not  guUty,  that  the  publication  was  in  fact  made 
*'  without  his  authority,  consent  or  knowledge,"  and  that  there  was  "  no  want  of  care  or  cau- 
tion on  his  part."  The  same  law  is  applied  to  newspapers.  10  Johns.  Rep.  443 ;  2  Taylor  on 
Ev.  p.  95,  sec  93. 


IKSAinTY,    HOW  FAB  ▲  DEFENCE  IN  CBIHIKAL  PROSECUTION& 

Before  dismissing  the  subjects  of  this  section,  it  may  be  well  to  treat  the  question  of  in- 
sanity at  more  length,  than  has  been  done  in  the  text 

In  prosecutions  for  crimes,  the  defence  of  insanity  is  so  frequently  interposed,  as  to  ren- 
der the  subject  one  of  prominent  importance  in  criminal  jurisprudence.  A  due  regard  for 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  in  society,  no  less  than  mercy  to  the  accused, 
requires  that  it  should  be  throughly  and  carefully  weighed. 

"  Whether  a  man  is  sane  or  not,  whether  partially  or  totally  deranged,  and  if  only  in  part 
deranged,  where  accountability  to  the  laws  shall  begin,  and  where  end,  are  questions  of 
g^at  and  embarrassing  subtlety.  The  laws  of  the  sane  mind  are  but  little  understood ; 
much  less  are  the  laws,  if  indeed  such  phraseology  is  predicable  of  it,  of  the  unsound  mmd 
understood.  We  can  judge  of  the  one,  by  external  developments  and  by  our  own  con- 
sciousness ;  of  the  other,  only  by  external  indicia.  There  are  few  men  so  balanced  in 
intellect  as  not  at  some  times,  and  upon  some  subjects,  to  approximate  towards  derange- 
ment AU  men,  almost,  have  some  train  of  thought  in  which  the  mind  delights  to  run,  at 
a  comparative  abandonment  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  thought  Intellectual  enthusiasm, 
not  unfrequently,  approaches  the  line  of  insanity.  The  numerous  cases  of  mania,  or  delu- 
sion, which  leave  the  mind  sound  in  general,  but  as  to  certain  things,  shattered  or  wholly 
obliterated,  have  increased  the  difficulty  of  any  spedfic  general  rule  as  to  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  are  generally  classed  as  insane.  A  crazy,  or  partially  deranged  person,  is  a 
mystery ;  such  a  person  is  so.  by  the  visitaUan  of  God.  The  subject  of  insanity,  is  not 
responsible — ^humanity,  reason,  the  law  so  adjudges.  To  punish  an  insane  man,  would  be 
to  rebuke  Providence.  Hence,  in  all  definitions  of  murder,  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  the 
requirement  is  found,  that  the  slayer  must  be  of  sound  mind.  Our  own  statutory  definition, 
requires  him  to  be  "  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion."  Accountability  for  crime, 
pre  supposes  a  crimincU  intent^  and  t?uU  requires  a  power  of  reasoning  upon  the  character 
and  consequences  of  the  act;  a  will  subject  to  control  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  a  homi- 
cide, committed  under  the  influence  of  incontroUable  passion,  is  not  murder.  The  reason 
is  dethroned,  the  will  is  not  subject  to  control,  and  in  tenderness  to  human  infirmity,  he  is 
considered  as  not  having  a  malicious,  murderous  intent.  The  difficulty  is  to  determine  who 
is  "a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,'^  who  is  incapable  of  a  criminal  intent,  who 
is  incurable  of  reasoning  upon  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  act,  and  who  is 
without  control  over  his  will.  That  is  the  work,  that  the  labor.  Men  are,  upon  proof  of 
the  criminal  act,  presumed  to  be  responsible,  and  therefore  the  burden  of  proving  irre- 
sponsibility devolves  upon  the  defendant. 

"One  does  not  fail  to  perceive,  also,  in  looking  into  this  subject,  that  the  rules  now  recog- 
nized as  goTeming  pleas  of  insanity,  ore  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Lord 
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Coke,  and  indeed,  long  subsequent  to  his  day.  The  improvements  in  the  science  of  medical 
jurisprudence,  a  more  enlarged  benevolence,  and  a  clearer  sense  of  christian  obligation, 
have  relaxed  the  cruel  severity  of  the  earlier  doctrines.  The  plea  of  insanity  is  now,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  much  favored  as  any  other  plea  resting  upon  the  ground  of  reason  and 
justice.  Courts  are  now  not  afhiid  to  trust  the  juries  with  the  investigation  of  questions  of 
insanity ;  nor  are  all  cases  now,  as  they  once  were,  subjected  to  the  application  of  one  rule, 
unjust  because  of  its  sweeping  generality.  There  was  a  time  when  the  insane  were  looked 
upon  as  victims  of  Divine  vengeance,  and  therefore  to  be  cast  out  of  the  protection  of  hunaan 
laws,  and  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathies.  Not  so  now.  The  insane  hospitals  of 
our  land,  founded  by  provision  of  public  law  and  by  private  charity,  prove  that  the  insane 
are  the  peculiar  care  of  the  State,  as  well  as  of  private  benevolence. 

**As  late  as  1*723,  it  was  held  in  England,  that  for  a  man  to  be  insane,  he  mvst  haoe  no  more 
reason  than  a  brute,  an  infant,  or  wild  beast 

"  It  seems  then  to  have  been  believed  that  for  derangement  to  protect  its  subject  from  crimi- 
nal responsibility,  it  must  be  total  in  its  character ;  either  manifestuig  itself  in  wild,  ungovern- 
able, and  incongruous  actions,  or  in  stupid  and  passive  imbecility.  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  then  understood  that  men  might  ordinarily  act  sensibly,  and  yet  be  insane ;  and  reason 
acutely  or  learnedly  upon  most  subjects,  whilst  they  were  upon  some  one  or  more  totally- 
deranged.  This  inhuman  rule  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of  this  pica,  all  the  partially  insane, 
and  admitted  to  its  privileges  only  the  raving  maniac  or  the  drivelling  idiot."  See  opinion 
of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Roberts  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  3  Kelly's  Rep.  310. 

Insanity  may  be  divided  into  dementi  acddentaiis,  or  adventitious  insanity ;  and  dementia 
affectata  or  voluntary  insanity. 

Those  who  labor  under  the  first  mentioned  kind  are  such  as  have  had  understanding,  but 
have  lost  the  use  of  their  reason,  by  disease,  griefj  or  other  accident  1  Blk.  304.  "When 
the  affliction  is  permanent,  constant,  and  total,  it  is  called  madness.  When  it  is  temporaiy, 
the  subject  only  being  afflicted  at  times,  enjoying  lucid  intervals  when  his  reason  returns,  it  is 
caUed  lunacy ;  the  name  of  lunacy  being  taken  (torn  the  influence  which  the  moon  was  sup- 
posed to  have  in  all  disorders  of  the  brain,  a  notion  which  has  been  explodg^l  by  the  soun- 
der philosophy  of  modem  times. 

Voluntary  insanity,  is  that  which  is  produced  by  intoxication,  which  puts  men  in  a  tempo- 
rary phrenzy. 

Where  the  insanity  is  total,  fixed,  and  permanent,  it  excuses  all  acts ;  so  likewise,  during 
the  frenzy,  in  the  case  of  a  man  laboring  under  adventitious  insanity.  "  But  the  difficulty  in 
these  cases,  is  to  distinguish  between  a  total  aberration  of  inteUect  and  a  partial  or  temporary 
delusion  merely,  notwithstanding  which,  the  patient  may  be  capable  of  discerning  right  lh>m 
wrong ;  in  which  case  he  will  be  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  amenable  to  punishment. 
Partial  insanity,  says  Lord  Hale,  is  the  condition  of  many,  especially  of  melancholy  persona, 
who  generally  discover  their  defects,  in  excessive  fear  and  grief,  and  yet  are  not  wholly 
destitute  of  reason ;  and  this  partial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  commission  of 
any  crime.  1  Hale,  30.  Doubtless,  he  adds,  most  persons  that  are  felons  of  themselves,  and 
others,  are  under  a  degree  of  partial  insanity  when  they  commit  these  offences :  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  the  invisible  line  that  divides  perfect  from  partial  insanity ;  but  it  must 
rest  upon  circumstances  duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered,  both  by  the  judge,  and  the  jury, 
least  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  the  defects  of  human  nature,  or 
on  the  other  side,  too  great  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes.  It  seems  clear,  that  to  excuse 
a  man  from  punishment  upon  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  proved  distinctly  that  he 
was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong  at  the  time  he  did  the  act,  and  did  not 
know  it  to  be  an  offence  agamst  the  laws  of  Gk)d  and  nature.  If  there  be  a  partial  degree 
of  reason,  a  competent  use  is  sufficient  to  have  restrained  those  passions  which  produced  the 
crime ;  if  there  be  thought  and  design,  a  faculty  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  actions  to  dis- 
cern the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  he  will  be  responsible  for  his  actions. 
Whether  the  prisoner  were  sane  or  insane,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  is  a  question 
of  fact  triable  by  the  jury  and  dependent  upon  the  previous  and  contemporaneous  acts  of  the 
party."    See  Aroh.  Cr.  PL  and  cases  cited. 
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The  applicaUon  of  the  rulefl  and  principles  laid  down  In  these  cases  to  each  particular  caae 
as  it  may  arise^  will  necessarily  In  many  instances^  be  attended  with  difficulty;  more  especi- 
ally with  regard  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  expressions  which  state  tliat  the  prisoner, 
in  order  to  be  a  proper  subject  of  exemption  from  punishment  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
should  appear  to  have  been  unable  "  to  distinguish  rigfU  from  wrong^^^  or  to  discern  "  thai  he 
was  doing  a  wnmg  ajct^^  or  should  appear  to  have  been  "  UAaJSy  deprived  of  hU  wndgrsUmdxng 
and  memory,"    I  Russ.  13. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  who  was  tried  before  the  house  of  lords  for  murder,  it  was 
proved  that  his  lordship  was  oocasionlly  insane,  and  incapable  from  his  insanity  of  knowing 
what  he  did,  or  judging  of  the  consequences  of  his  actions.  But  tlie  murder  was  deliberate ; 
and  it  appeared  that  when  he  committed  the  crime  he  had  capacity  sufficient  to  form  a  design 
and  know  its  consequences.  It  was  urged,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  that  complete 
pessossion  of  reason  was  unnecessaiy  to  warrant  the  judgment  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
sufficient  if  the  party  had  such  possession  of  reason  as  enabled  him  to  comprehend  the  na- 
true  of  his  actions,  and  discriminate  between  moral  good  and  evil.  And  he  was  found  guil- 
ty and  executed.    Lord  Ferrer's  case,  19  St  Tri.  (by  Howell,)  94T. 

In  Arnolds  case^  who  was  tried  at  Kmgston,  before  Mr.  J.  Tracey,  for  maliciouly  shootmg 
at  Lord  Onslow,  it  appeared  clearly  that  the  prisoner  was  to  a  certain  extent,  deranged,  and 
that  he  had  greatly  misconceived  the  conduct  of  Lord  Onslow;  but  it  also  appeared  that  he 
bad  formed  a  regular  design,  and  prepared  the  proper  means  for  carrying  it  into  effbct  Mr. 
Justice  Tracey  left  the  case  to  the  jury,  observing  that  where  a  person  has  committed  a  great 
offence,  the  exemption  of  insanity  roust  be  very  clearly  made  out  before  it  is  allowed; 
that  it  is  not  every  kind  of  idle  and  frantic  humour  of  a  man,  or  something  unaccountable 
in  his  actions  which  will  show  him  to  be  such  a  madman  as  is  to  be  exempted  from  punish- 
ment; but  that  where  a  man  is  totally  deprived  of  his  understanding  and  memory,  and 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  any  more  than  an  inrant,  a  brute,  or  a  wild  beast,  he  will 
properly  be  exempted  from  justice  or  the  punishment  of  the  law.  AmMs  case^  MS. ;  Col- 
lison  on  Lunacy,  476;  8  St  Tri.  318 ;  16  St  Tri.  (by  Howell,)  16^  765.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty ;  but  at  Lord  Onslow's  request  he  was  reprieved ;  and  was  confined  in 
prison  thirty  years  till  he  died. 

In  Parker's  case,  who  was  indicted  for  aiding  the  king's  enunies,  by  entering  into  tlie 
French  service  in  time  of  war  between  France  and  this  country,  the  defence  of  the  prisoner 
was  rested  upon  the  ground  of  insanity ;  and  a  witness  on  his  behalf  stated,  that  his  gen- 
eral character  from  a  child  was  that  of  a  person  of  very  weak  intellects ;  so  weak  that  it  excl-^ 
ted  surprise  in  the  neighborhood  when  he  was  accepted  for  a  soldier.  But  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  had  shown  the  act  to  have  been  done  with  considerable  deliberation  and  pos^ 
session  of  reason  and  that  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  marine,  having  been  captured  by  the 
French  and  carried  into  the  Isle  of  France,  alter  a  confinement  of  about  six  weeks,  entered 
voluntarily  into  the  French  service,  and  stated  to  a  captive  comrade  that  it  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  be  at  liberty  and  have  plenty  of  money  than  remain  confined  in  a  dungeon. 
The  attorney  general  rephed  to  the  defence  of  insanity,  that  before  it  could  have  any  weight 
in  rebutting  a  charge  so  clearly  made  out,  the  jury  must  be  properly  satisfied  that  at  the 
time  when  the  crune  was  committed  the  prisoner  did  not  really  know  right  Crom  wrong. 
And  the  jury,  after  hearmg  the  evidence  summed  up,  without  hesitation  pronounced  the 
prisoner  guflty.  (Parker^s  case,  tried  by  a  special  oommission,  in  Horsemonger-lane,  llth  of 
Februaiy,  1812,  for  high  treason,  Collia.  477.) 

Thomas  Bowler  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  2nd  July,  1812,  for  shootmg  at  and 
wounding  William  Burrowes.  The  defence  set  up  fbr  the  prisoner  was,  insanity  occasioned 
by  epilepsy;  and  it  was  deposed,  by  the  prisoner's  housekeeper,  that  he  was  seized  with  an 
epileptk;  fit  on  the  9th  July,  1811,  and  was  brought  home  apparency  lifeless,  since  whksh 
time  she  had  peroeivod  a  great  alteration  in  his  conduct  and  demeanor;  that  he  would  (^ 
quently  rise  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning^  eat  his  meat  almost  raw,  and  lie  on  the  grasa  ex« 
posed  to  the  rain ;  and  that  his  spirits  were  so  dejected  that  it  was  necessary  to  watch  hun, 
least  he  should  destroy  himselC  Mr.  Warburton,  the  keeper  of  a  lunatic  a^lum,  deposed, 
that  it  was  characteristic  of  msanity  occasioned  by  epQepsy  for  the  patient  to  imbibe  vu)lent 
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antipalhieB  against  particnkr  indiTidiialfl,  even  his  dearest  fnends,  and  to  baye  a  derire  of  ta- 
king vengeanoe  np<»i  them  ih>m  causes  wholly  imaginary,  which  no  persuaaon  oonid  lemoTe^ 
and  that  yet  the  patient  might  be  rational  and  collected  upon  every  other  subject  He  bad 
BO  doubt  of  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  and  said  he  could  not  be  deceived  by  assumed  ap- 
pearanoea  A  commission  of  lunacy  was  also  produced,  dated  the  17  th  of  June,  1812,  and 
an  inquisition  taken  upon  it,  whereby  the  prisoner  was  found  insane,  and  to  have  been  ao 
from  the  30th  of  March  last  The  report  of  this  case,  in  Collison  on  Lunacy,  613,  does  not 
state  the  day  on  which  the  prisoner  shot  at  W.  Burrowe& 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc^  after  sununing  up  the  evidence,  ocmcluded  by  observing  to  the  juiy, 
that  it  was  for  them  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner,  when  he  committed  the  offence  with 
which  he  stood  charged,  was  incapable  of  distinguishmg  right  from  wrong,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  itttmon  in  respect  of  the  prosecutor  which  rendered  his  mind  at  the  moment 
insensible  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit;  since  in  that  case  he  would  not 
be  legally  responsible  for  his  conduct 

On  the  other  hand,  provided  they  should  be  of  opinion  that  when  he  committed  the  ot' 
fence  he  was  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  not  under  the  Influence  of  any 
Illusion  as  disabled  him  from  discerning  that  he  was  doing  a  wrong  act,  he  would  be  amena- 
ble to  the  justice  of  his  country,  and  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  jury,  after  oonsiderar 
ble  deliberation,  pronounced  the  prisoner  guilty.  Bowkr'9  case,  Old  Bailey,  2d  July,  1812, 
CoUis.  673,  in  the  note. 

In  BdlingJiam^s  Ocue^  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  a  part  of  the  prison- 
er's defence,  not  urged  by  himself  but  by  his  counsel,  was  insanity;  and  upon  this  part  of 
^  the  case,  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice,  is  reported  to  have  stated  to  the  jury,  that  in  order  to 
support  such  a  defence,  it  ought  to  be  proved  by  the  most  distinct  and  unquestionable  evi- 
dence that  the  prisoner  was  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong;  that  in  &ct  it 
must  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  at  the  time  he  committed  the  atrocious  act  with 
which  he  stood  charged,  he  did  not  consider  that  murder  was  a  crime  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature ;  and  that  there  was  no  other  proof  of  insanity  which  would  excuse  murder, 
or  any  other  crime.  That  in  the  species  of  madness  called  lunacy,  where  persons  are  sub- 
ject to  temporary  paroxysms,  in  which  they  are  guUty  of  acts  of  extravagance,  such  persons 
committing  crimes  when  they  are  not  affected  by  the  malady  would  be,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  amenable  to  justice;  and  that  so  long  as  they  could  distinguish  good  flt>m  evil 
they  would  be  answerable  for  their  conduct  And  that  in  the  species  of  insanity  in  which 
the  patient  ianoiee  the  existence  of  injury,  and  seeks  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  revenge 
by  some  hostile  act,  if  such  a  person  be  capable  in  other  respects  of  distinguishing  right 
fix>m  wrong,  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  act  of  atrocity  which  he  might  commit  under 
this  description  of  derangement  BeOiingham's  Que,  Old  Bailey,  15th  May,  1812,  Gollis. 
Addend.  636.  "  I  wHl  not  refer  to  BMnghanCs  Ooute,  as  there  are  some  doubts  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  that  case  was  conducted.'*  Per  Sir  J.  Campbell,  Aity.  Qen.  in  Beg,  v.  Oo> 
ford,  9  C.  &  P.  533. 

In  the  trial  of  Oxford,  fi>r  shooting  at  the  QoQen,  Lord  Denman,  0.  J.  told  the  jury, 
*'  Persons  prima  fotcie  must  be  taken  to  be  of  sound  mind  till  the  contrary  is  shown.  But  a 
person  may  commit  a  criminal  act,  and  not  be  responsible.  If  some  controlling  disease  was, 
in  truth,  the  aothig  power  within  him  which  he  could  not  resist,  then  he  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible. It  is  not  more  important  than  difficult  to  lay  down  the  nlle  by  which  you  are  to 
be  governed."  "  On  the  part  of  the  defence,  it  is  contended  that  the  prisoner  was  non  wmr 
poe  nyeiMB,  that  is  (as  it  has  been  said)  unable  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  fK>m  the  effect  of  a  diseased  mind  he  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  the  act  be 
^d  was  wrong."  "Something  has  been  said  about  the  power  to  contract  and  to  make  a 
will.  But  I  think  that  those  thmgs  do  not  supply  any  test  The  question  is,  whether  the 
prisoner  was  laboring  under  that  spedes  of  insanity  which  satisfies  you  that  he  was  quite 
unaware  of  the  nature,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  act  he  was  committing,  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really  uncon- 
sdous  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act,  that  it  was  a  crime?"  Reg.  v.  Oxford,  9  0. 
k  P.  525. 
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James  Hadsfleld  was  tried  in  the  ocrart  of  king's  bench,  in  the  year  1800,  on  an  indictment 
for  high  treason,  in  shooting  at  the  king,  in  Drury-lane  theatre ;  and  the  defence  made  for 
the  prisoner  was  insanity.  It  was  proved  that  be  had  been  a  private  soldier  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  and  in  the  year  1793  received  many  severe  wonnds  in  battle,  near  Lisle,  whioh 
had  caused  partial  derangement  of  mind,  that  he  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  insanity.  Since  bis  return  to  this  country  he  had  been  annually  out  of  his  mind 
from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of  the  dog-days,  and  had  been  under  confinement  as 
a  Innatia  When  affected  by  his  disorder,  he  imagined  hunself  to  hold  intercourse  with 
God ;  sometimes  called  himself  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  and  used  other  expressions  of  the 
most  irreligious  and  bla^hemous  kind ;  and  also  committed  acts  of  the  greatest  extrava- 
gance ;  but  at  other  times  he  appeared  to  be  rational,  and  discovered  no  symptom  of  mental 
incapacity  or  disorder.  On  the  1 1th  of  May  preceding  his  commission  of  the  act  in  question 
his  mind  was  very  much  disordered,  and  he  used  many  blasphemous  expressionsL  At  one 
or  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  he  suddenly  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  alluding  to 
his  child,  a  boy  of  eight  months  old,  of  whom  he  was  usually  remaricably  fond,  said  he  was 
about  to  dash  his  brains  out  agamst  the  bed-post,  and  that  €h>d  had  ordered  him  to  do  so ; 
and  upon  his  wifSB  screaming,  and  his  friends  coming  in,  he  ran  into  a  cupboard  and  de- 
clared he  would  lie  there,  it  should  be  his  bed,  and  God  had  said  so ;  and  when  dohig  this, 
having  overset  some  water,  he  said  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood.  On  the  same  and  the 
following  day  he  used  many  Incoherent  and  blasphemous  expresuons.  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th  of  May  he  seemed  worse,  said  that  he  had  seen  God  in  the  night,  tliat  the  coach 
was  waiting,  and  that  he  had  been  to  dine  with  the  king.  He  spoke  very  highly  of  the 
king,  the  royal  fiunily,  and  particularly  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  then  went  to  bis  master's 
workshop,  whence  he  returned  to  dinner  at  two,  but  said  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  meat, 
and  could  live  without  it  He  asked  for  tea  between  tliree  and  four  o'clock,  and  talked  of 
being  made  a  member  of  the  society  of  Odd  Fellows;  and,  after  repeating  his  irreligious  ex- 
pressions^ went  out  and  repaired  to  the  theatre.  On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  proved 
that  he  had  sat  in  his  place  in  the  theatre  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  king 
entered ;  that  at  the  moment  when  the  audience  rose,  on  his  majesty's  entering  his  box,  he 
got  up  above  the  rest,  and  presenting  a  pistol  loaded  with  slugs,  fired  it  at  the  king's  pei^ 
son,  and  then  let  it  drop ;  and  when  he  fired,  his  situation  appeared  favorable  for  taking 
aim,  for  he  was  standing  upon  the  second  seat  from  the  orchestra  in  the  pit ;  and  he  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  by  looking  down  the  barrel,  as  a  man  usually  does  when  taking  aim.  On 
has  apprehension,  amongst  other  expressions,  he  said  that  ^  he  knew  perfectly  well  hia 
life  was  forfeited ;  that  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  regretted  nothing  but  the  fate  of  a  woman 
who  was  his  wifb,  and  would  be  his  wife  a  few  days  longer,  he  supposed."  These  words  he 
spoke  cahnly,  and  without  any  apparent  derangement ;  and  with  equal  oahuness  repeated 
that  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  said  that ''  his  plan  was  to  get  rid  of  it  by  other  means ;  he  did 
not  intend  anything  against  the  life  of  the  king ;  he  knew  the  attempt  oiUy  would  answer 
his  purpose." 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  (the  late  Lord  Erskine,  then  at  the  bar,)  in  his  very  able 
address  to  the  jury,  put  the  case  as  one  of  a  species  of  insanity  in  the  nature  of  a  morbid 
ddttsian  of  the  intellect,  and  admitted  that  it  was  necessaiy  for  them  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
act  in  question  was  the  immediate  unqualified  ofibpring  of  the  disease.  And  Lord  Kenyon 
held  that  as  the  prisoner  was  deranged  immediately  before  tlie  offence  was  committed,  it 
was  improbable  that  he  had  recovered  his  senses  in  the  interim ;  and  although  were  they 
to  run  into  nicety,  proof  might  be  demanded  of  his  insanity  at  the  precise  moment  when  the 
act  was  committed ;  yet,  there  being  no  reason  for  believing  him  to  have  been  at  that 
period  a  rational  and  accountable  being,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted.  Bojifii^a  Oa»^  CoUia 
480.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was,  *'  Not  Guilty ;  it  appearing  to  us  that  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  insanity  when  the  act  was  committed." 

Nesbitt,  J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  BtAtearti  v.  Tht  State  of  Gtorgia^  3 
KeUy*s  Rep.  310,  thus  speaks  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  this  case:  "The  great  speedi 
of  Mr.  Erskine  in  defence  of  HadsfieM,  has  shed  new  light  upon  the  law  of  insanity.  So 
eondoaive  was  that  celebrated  argument,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  by  the  profossbn  as 
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SQthoritj.  In  the  records  of  forensic  eloquence,  ancient  and  modem,  nothing  is  to  be  found 
frarpassing  Erakine's  defence  of  Hadsfleld,  for  condensation,  perspicuity  and  strength  of 
reasoning,  as  well  as  for  beauty  of  illustration  and  purity  of  style.  In  that  case,  be  assumed 
the  position  that  a  man  might  have  reason  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  right  and 
wrong  of  the  act  about  to  be  committed,  and  yet  be  irresponsible ;  that  the  mind  might  be 
cognizant  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  as  regards  the  act^  and  yet,  by  reason 
of  some  deluaion,  overmastering  the  will,  there  might  be  no  criminal  intent  To  apply  this 
proposition,  it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Erskine,  that  the  act  itself  must  be  connected  with  the 
peculiar  delusion  under  which  the  prisoner  labors.  This  doctrine  can  be  best  understood  by 
illustration,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  Hadsfield^s  case.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  British 
armies,  and  had  receiyed  several  severe  wounds,  one  of  which,  on  the  head,  it  was  thought, 
had  ii^ured  the  brain,  and  caused  the  derangement  under  which  he  suffered.  He  imagined 
that  he  had  constant  intercourse  with  the  Almighty,  that  the  world  wan  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  like  our  blessed  Saviour,  he  was  to  sacrifice  himself  for  its  salvation.  UnwiUing 
to  commit  suicide,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Erskhie,  he  sought  to  do  an  act  which  would  forfeit 
his  life  to  the  law,  and  thus  bring  about  the  sacrifice,  which,  in  his  morbid  imagination,  he 
held  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  world.  Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  he  shot 
at  the  king,  in  the  theatre.  Now,  in  this  case,  it  was  not  pretended  that  Hadsfleld  was  a 
raving  madman,  or  an  imbecile  idiot ;  nor  was  it  contended  that  he  was  incapable  of  know- 
ing that  shooting  a  pistol  at  the  king,  would,  or  might  kill  him,  or  that  if  he  should  kill  the 
king,  that  he  would  deserve  death  for  the  act;  (for  that  really  was  what  he  desired,)  or  that 
he  was  incapable  of  distinguisliing  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  the  act ;  but  it  was 
contended,  that  the  delusion  under  which  he  labored  had  so  shattered  his  intellect,  as  to 
control  his  will,  and  Impel  him  resisUessly  to  the  commission  of  the  act,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  criminal  motive,  no  wicked  or  mischievous  intent,  and  if  those  were  wanting,  he 
was  irresponsible.  To  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Erskine,  "Reason  is  not  driven  from  her 
seat,  but  distraction  sits  down  upon  it,  along  with  her,  holds  her  trembling  upon  it^  and 
frightens  her  from  her  propriety."  Hadsfleld  was  acquitted ;  and  since  that  day,  the  excep- 
tion which  his  case  established  has  been  recognized."  See  Erskine's  Speech  in  App^idix 
to  Cooper's  Medical  Jurisprudence;  29  Howell  State  Tr.  1281. 

In  Clark  v.  The  State  of  Ohio^  12  Ohio  Rep.  483,  the  court  say:  "The  question  may  be 
safely  stated  to  you  thus  :  Was  the  accused  a  free  agent  in  forming  the  purpose  to  kill  Cyma 
Sells  ?  Was  he,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  capable  of  judging  whether  that  act 
was  right  or  wrong  7  In  trying  this  question  of  insanity,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
law  presumes  every  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  form 
the  criminid  purpose ;  to  deliberate  and  premeditate  upon  the  acts,  which  malice,  anger^ 
hatred,  revenge,  or  other  evil  disposition  might  impel  him  to  perpetrate,  to  defect  this  legal 
presumption  which  meets  the  defence  of  insanity  at  the  threshold,  the  mental  alienation 
relied  upon  by  the  accused,  must  be  affirmatively  established,  by  positive  or  circumstantial 
proof.  You  must  be  satisfied,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  perverted  condition  of  the  &culties 
of  the  mind,  indicated  in  the  main  question  ahready  stated  as  excusing  from  crime,  did  exist 
at  the  time  Sells  was  killed.  It  is  not  sufficient  if  the  proof  barely  shows  that  such  a  state  of 
mind  was  possible ;  nor  is  it  sufficient  if  it  merely  shows  it  to  have  been  probable.  The 
proof  must  be  such  as  to  overrule  the  legal  presumption  of  sanity ;  it  must  satisfy  you  that 
he  was  not  sane.  It  would  be  unsafe,  to  let  loose  upon  society  great  offenders  upon  mere 
theory,  hypothesis,  or  conjecture.  A  rule  that  would  produce  such  a  result,  would  endanger 
community  by  creating  a  means  of  escape  from  criminal  justice  which  the  artful  and  ex- 
perienced would  not  fail  to  embrace.  The  defence  of  insanity  is  not  uncommon.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  new  thing  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  a  defence  often  attempted  to  be  made, 
more  especiidly  in  cases  where  aggravated  crimes  have  been  committed,  under  circumstances 
which  afford  full  proof  of  the  overt  acts,  and  render  hopeless  all  other  means  of  evading 
punishment  While  then,  the  plea  of  insanity  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  not  less  full  and  com- 
plete, than  it  is  a  humane  defence  when  satisfactorily  established,  and  while  you  should 
guard  against  Inflicting  the  penalty  of  crime  upon  the  unfortunate  maniac,  you  should  be 
equally  carefiil  that  you  do  not  suffer  an  ingenious  counterfeit  of  the  malady  to  furnish  pro- 
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tecUon  to  guQt  Supposing  that  you  should  find  the  proof  of  insanity  prior  to,  and  subse* 
quent  to  the  homicide  sufficient,  counsel  have  requested  us  to  instruct  you  that  the  defend- 
ant must  go  acquit,  even  if  you  should  find  that  the  act  was  committed  during  a  lucid  interval. 
We  do  not  so  understand  the  law.  An  act  done  during  a  lucid  interval,  is  an  act  for  which 
the  law  will  hold  tho  individual  accountable.  By  a  lucid  interval  we  mean  that  state  of 
mental  sanity  which  is  indicated  in  the  main  question  that  I  have  already  stated  to  you. 
Proof  of  prior  insanity  throws  upon  the  state  the  burden  of  proving  the  crime  perpetrated 
during  a  lucid  interval.  It  defects  the  legal  presumption  of  sanity,  and  creates  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  continued  lunacy,  which,  like  the  former,  must  be  overthrown  by  proof." 

To  amount  to  a  complete  bar  of  punishment,  either  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence 
or  of  the  trial,  the  insanity  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind,  as  entirely  to  deprive  the  prisoner 
of  the  use  of  reason,  as  applied  to  the  act  in  queation^  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  doing 
wrong  in  committing  it  If,  though  somewhat  deranged,  he  is  able  to  distinguish  right  from 
wrong,  in  his  own  case  and  to  know  that  he  was  doing  ^vrong  in  the  act  which  he  committed, 
he  is  liable  to  the  full  punishment  of  his  criminal  acts     lb.  13 ;  Alisons  Cr.  Law,  cited. 

In  a  leading  case  in  England,  Bex.  v.  Oford,  6  C  ft  P.  168,  where  it  appeared  that  the 
defendant  labored  under  a  notion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hadleigh,  and  particularly  the  de- 
ceased, were  continually  issuing  warrants  against  him,  with  intent  to  deprive  him  of  his  life 
and  liberty.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  C.  B.,  told  the  jury  that  '*  they  must  be  satisfied  before  they 
could  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  Insanity,  that  he  did  not  know  when  he  commit- 
ted the  act  what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal,  would  be  with  reference  to  the  crime  of  murder. 
Tlie  question  was,  did  be  know  that  he  was  committing  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  Grod 
and  nature  ?" 

Mr.  Shelford  (Shelf,  on  Lunacy,  458,)  thus  states  the  rule  : — "  If  a  person  liable  to  partial  in- 
sanity which  only  relates  to  particular  subjects  or  notions,  upon  wliich  he  talks  and  acts  like  s 
madman,  still  has  as  much  reason  as  makes  him  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  he 
will  be  liable  to  that  punishment  which  the  law  attaches  to  his  crime.'* 

In  the  case  of  Rogers,  (Abner  Rogers'  Tr.  p.  275,)  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
my:  "A  person,  in  order  to  be  punishable  by  law,  or  in  order  that  his  punishment  by  law 
may  operate  as  an  example  to  deter  others  fi*om  committing  criminal  acts  under  like  circum- 
stances, must  have  sufficient  memory,  intelligence,  reason,  and  will,  to  enable  him  to  distin- 
(fuish  between  right  and  wrong,  in  reg^ard  to  the  particular  act  about  to  be  done;  to  know 
and  understand  that  it  will  be  wrong,  and  that  he  will  deserve  punishment  by  committing 
it'*  This  rule  does  not  require  total  insanity.  If  the  prisoner  is  pcrfbcUy  sane  as  to  all  other 
things,  and  wants,  as  to  the  act  about  to  be  committed,  reason  enough  to  distinguish  between 
the  right  and  wrong  of  (hat  act — if  he  does  not  know  and  understand  that  that  act  is  wrong, 
and  that  he  will  deserve  punishment  for  commitctng  it,  he  is  irresponsible.  So,  also,  on  the 
other  band,  according  to  this  rule,  the  person  may  be  deranged  as  to  other  things,  yet,  if  he 
has  sufficient  reason  to  distinguish  as  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  particular  act  about  to  be 
committed — ^if  he  knows  and  understands  that  for  committing  that  act  he  will  be  liable  to 
be  punished — ^he  is  a  responsible  agent,  and  ought  to  be  convicted. 

In  a  late  case  {OommonweaUh  v.  MosUTj)  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  de- 
fence of  insanity  was  set  up  in  a  indictment  for  murder,  and  discussed  at  great  length.  Chief 
Justice  Gibson,  in  delivering  the  charge  to  the  jury,  said : 

**  Insanity  is  mental  or  moral — the  latter  being  sometimes  called  homicidal  mania^  and  pro- 
perly so.  It  is  my  purpose  to  deliver  to  you  the  law  on  this  ground  of  defence,  and  not  to 
press  upon  your  consideration,  at  least  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  on  which  the  law  acts.  A  man  may  be  mad  on  all  subjects,  and  then,  though  he 
may  have  glimmerings  of  reason,  he  is  not  a  responsible  agent  This  is  general  insanity,  but 
if  it  be  not  so  great  in  its  extent  or  degree  as  to  blind  him  to  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  his  moral  duty,  it  is  no  defence  to  an  accusation  of  crime.  It  must  be  so  great  as  entirely 
to  destroy  his  perception  of  right  and  wrong;  and  it  is  not  until  that  perception  is  tlius  de- 
stroyed, that  he  ceases  to  be  responsible.  It  must  amount  to  delusion  or  bullucination,  con- 
trolling his  will  and  making  tho  commission  of  the  act,  in  his  apprehenaon,  a  duty  of  over-. 
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ruling  necessitj.    The  mo9t  apt  fllustxation  of  the  latter  is  the  perverted  sense  of  religions 
obligation,  which  has  caused  men  sometimes  to  sacrlfioe  their  wives  and  children. 

"  Partial  insanity  is  confined  to  a  particular  subject — ^the  man  being  sane  on  every  other. 
In  that  species  of  madness,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  a  responsible  agent,  if  he  were  not  instigated 
by  his  madness  to  perpetrate  the  act  He  continues  to  be  a  legitimate  subject  of  punishment, 
although  he  may  have  been  laboring  under  a  moral  obliquity  of  perception,  as  mudi  so  as  if 
he  were  merely  laboring  under  an  obliquity  of  vision.  A  man  whose  mind  squints,  unless 
impelled  to  crime  by  this  very  mental  obliquity,  is  as  much  amenable  to  punishment  as  one 
whose  eye  squints.  On  this  point,  there  has  been  a  mistake  as  melancholy  as  it  is  popular. 
It  has  been  announced  by  learned  doctors,  that,  if  a  man  has  the  least  taint  of  insanity  en- 
tering into  his  mental  structure,  it  discharges  him  of  all  responsibility  to  the  laws.  To  this 
monstrous  jerror  may  be  traced  both  the  fecundity  in  homicides  which  has  dishonored  this 
country,  and  the  immunity  which  has  attended  them.  The  law  is  that,  whether  the  insanity 
be  general  or  partial,  the  d^jee  of  it  must  be  so  great  as  to  have  controlled  the  will  of  its 
subject,  and  to  have  taken  from  him  the  freedom  of  moral  action. 

'*  But  there  is  a  morai  or  Jiomicidai  insanity,  consisting  of  an  irresistible  inclination  to  kill, 
or  to  commit  some  other  particular  offence.  There  may  be  an  unseen  ligament  pressing  on 
the  mind,  drawing  it  to  consequences  which  it  sees,  but  cannot  avoid,  and  placing  it  under  a 
coercion  which,  while  its  results  are  clearly  perceived,  is  incapable  of  resistance.  The  doo- 
trine  which  acknowledges  this  mania  is  dangerous  in  its  relations,  and  can  be  recognized  only 
in  the  dearest  cases.  It  ought  to  be  shown  to  have  been  habitual,  or,  at  least,  to  have  evin- 
ced itself  in  more  than  a  single  instance.  It  is  seldom  directed  against  a  particular  individ- 
ual ;  but  that  it  may  be  so,  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  young  woman  who  was  deluded  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  destroy  her  child,  tliough  aware  of  the  heinous  nature  of  the  act 
The  frequency  of  this  constitutional  malady  is  fortunately  small,  and  it  is  better  to  confine  it 
within  the  strictest  limits.  If  juries  were  to  allow  it  as  a  general  motive,  operating  in  cases 
of  this  character,  its  recognition  would  destroy  social  order  as  well  as  personal  safety.  To 
establish  it  as  a  justification  in  any  particular  case,  it  is  necessary  either  to  show,  by  dear 
prooffa,  its  contemporaneous  existence^  evinced  by  present  circumstances,  or  the  existence  <^ 
an  habitual  tendency  devel(^)ed  in  previous  cases,  becoming  in  itself  a  second  nature." 

The  jury  convicted  the  prisoner,  and  the  court  was  unanimous  in  refUsing  a  new  trial 
Chm,  T.  Moder,  6  Penn.  L.  J.  93 ;  4  Barr.  Rep.  264. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Kassachusetts,  (Chm,  v.  Bogera,  *i  Heta  600,)  the  court  says:  "  In  or- 
der to  constitute  a  crime,  a  person  must  have  intelligence  and  capadty  enough  to  have  a 
criminal  intent  and  purpose;  and  if  his  reason  and  mental  powers  are  either  so  deficient  that 
he  has  no  will,  no  consdence  or  controlling  mental  power;  or  if)  through  the  overwhelming 
violence  of  mental  disease,  his  intellectual  power  is,  for  the  time,  obliterated,  he  is  not  a  re- 
QKmsible  moral  agent,  and  is  not  punishable  for  criminal  acts. 

"But  these  are  extremes  easily  distinguished,  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  difficulty  lies 
between  these  extremes,  in  the  cases  of  partial  insanity,  where  the  mind  may  be  douded 
and  weakened,  but  not  incapable  of  remembering,  reasoning,  and  judging,  or  so  perverted 
by  insane  delusion,  as  to  act  under  false  impressions  and  influences.  In  these  cases,  the  rule 
of  law,  as  we  understand  it,  is  this:  A  man  is  not  to  be  excused  fi^m  responsibility,  if  he 
has  capadty  and  reason  suffident  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  as 
to  the  particular  actheie  then  doing ;  a  knowledge  and  consdousness,  that  Vie  act  he  is  doing  is 
wrong  and  criminal,  and  will  subject  him  to  punishment  In  order  to  be  responsible,  he 
must  have  sufficient  power  of  memory  to  recollect  the  relation  in  which  he  standi  to  others, 
and  in  which  others  stand  to  him ;  that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates 
of  just  and  right,  injuries  to  others,  and  a  violation  of  the  dictates  of  duty. 

"  On  the  contrary,  although  he  may  be  laboring  xmder  partial  insanity,  if  be  still  under- 
stands the  nature  and  character  of  his  act,  and  its  consequences;  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that 
it  is  wrong  and  criminal,  and  a  mental  power  sufficient  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  his  own 
case,  and  to  know  that,  if  he  does  the  act^  he  will  do  wrong  and  receive  punishment ;  such 
partial  insanity  is  not  sufficient  to  exempt  him  fiY)m  responsibility  for  criminal  acts. 

"If  then,  it  is  proved  that  the  mind  of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  unsound  state, 
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the  qaoakion  will  be,  whether  the  disease  existed  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  for  the  time  be- 
ing, it  overwhelmed  the  reason,  oonsdenoe  and  judgment,  and  whether  the  prisoner,  m  com- 
mitting the  homicide,  acted  from  an  irresistible  and  unoontroUable  impulse. 

*'  The  character  of  the  mental  disease  relied  upon,  to  excuse  the  accused  in  this  case,  is 
partial  insanity,  consisting  of  melancholy,  accompanied  bj  delusion.  The  conduct  may  be 
in  many  respects  regular,  the  mind  acute,  and  the  conduct  apparently  governed  by  rules  of 
propriety,  and  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  insane  delusion  by  which  the  mind  is  pervert* 
ed.  The  most  common  of  these  cases,  is  that  of  fnonomoma,  when  the  mind  broods  over 
one  idea,  and  cannot  be  reasoned  out  of  it 

"  The  questions,  then,  in  the  present  case,  wiU  be  these :  1.  Was  there  such  a  delusion 
and  hallucination  ?  2.  Did  the  accused  act  under  a  iiedse,  but  sincere  belief  that  the  warden 
had  a  design  to  shut  him  up,  and  under  that  pretext  destroy  his  life ;  and  did  he  take  this 
means  to  prevent  it?  3.  Are  the  &cts  of  such  a  character,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
opinions  of  the  professional  witnesses,  as  to  to  induce  the  jury  to  believe  that  the  accused 
had  been  laboring  for  several  days  under  monomania,  attended  with  delusion ;  and  did  this 
indicate  such  a  diseased  state  of  the  mind,  that  the  act  of  killing  the  warden  was  to  be  oon- 
ridered  as  an  outbreak  or  paroxysm  of  disease,  wMob,  the  time  being,  overwhelmed  and  su- 
perseded reason  and  judgment,  so  that  the  accused  was  not  an  accountable  agent?" 

The  law  relative  to  the  accountability  of  insane  persona,  is  fiilly  reviewed  in  the  case  of 
Freeman^  (4  Denio,  9,)  where  the  court  say:  "The  statute  declaring  that  no  insane  person 
can  be  tried,  sentenced  to  any  punishment,  or  punished  for  any  crime  or  offence,  while  he 
continues  in  that  state,  although  new  as  a  legislative  enactment  in  New  York,  was  not  in- 
troductOTy  of  a  new  rule,  for  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  common  law  on  the  subject 
'  If  a  man,*  says  Blaokstone,  '  in  his  sound  memory,  commits  a  capital  o£fenoe,  and  before  ar- 
raignment for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to  be  arraigned  for  it;  because  he  is  not  able 
to  plead  to  it,  with  tiiat  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought  And  i^  after  he  has  pleaded,  the 
prisoner  becomes  mad,  he  shall  not  be  tried :  for  how  can  he  make  his  defence  ?  If  after  he 
be  tried  and  found  g^iilty,  he  loses  his  senses  before  judgment,  judgment  shall  not  be  pronoun- 
ced; and  i(  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non-sane  memory,  execution  shall  be  stayed,  for 
peradventure,  says  the  humanity  of  the  English  law,  had  the  prisoner  been  of  sound  memory, 
he  might  have  alleged  something  in  stay  of  judgment  or  execution.  Indeed,'  it  is  added, 
'in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth,  a  statute  vras  made,  which  enacted  that  if  a  per- 
son, being  compcB  mentis,  should  commit  high  treason,  and  after  fall  into  madness,  he  might 
be  tried  in  his  absence,  and  should  suffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfect  memory.  But  this 
savage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  and  2  Ph.  and  K.  c.  10.  For,  as 
is  observed  by  Sir  Edward  Ck>ke,  the  execution  of  an  offender  is,  for  example,  t<t  poena  ad 
pantcas  metue  a<<  omnes  perveneat;  but  so  it  is  not,  when  a  madman  is  executed,  but  should  be 
a  miserable  spectacle,  both  against  law,  and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be 
no  example  to  others.'  4  BIk.  CSom.  24.  The  true  reason  why  an  insane  person  should  not 
be  tried  is,  that  he  is  disabled  by  an  act  of  God,  to  make  a  just  defonoe,  if  he  have  one.  As 
is  said  in  4  Hai^.  State  Trials,  206,  'there  may  be  circumstances  lying  in  his  private  know- 
ledge, which  would  prove  his  innooenpy,  of  which  he  can  have  no  advantage,  because  not 
known  to  the  persons  who  shall  take  upon  them  his  defonoe.'  The  most  distinguished  wri- 
ters on  criminal  jurisprudence^  concur  in  these  humane  views,  and  all  agree  that  no  person, 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  should  ever  be  put  upon  his  trial  for  an  alleged  crime,  or  be  made  to 
suffer  the  judgment  of  the  law.  A  madman  cannot  make  a  rational  defhnce,  and  as  to  pun- 
ishment, furioaue  9ok>  furore  pwUtur,  I  Hale  P.  G.  34,  36 ;  4  BUl  Com.  396,  396 ;  1  Ch.  Gas. 
Lond.  ed.  1841,  p.  761 ;  1  Buss,  on  Or.  ed.  1846,  p.  14;  8hel£  on  Lunacy,  467, 468 ;  Stock,  on 
Non  Com.  86, 36. 

"By  the  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  di.  94^  sec.  2,  it  is  enacted  'that  if  any  person  faidicted  for  any 
offence,  shall  be  insane,  and  shall  upon  arraignment,  be  found  so  to  be,  by  a  jury  lawfViUy 
impannelled  for  that  purpose,  so  that  such  person  cannot  be  tried  upon  such  indictment,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  before  when  any  such  person  shall  brought  to  be  arraigned,  to 
dfarect  such  finding  to  be  recorded,  and  thereupon  to  order  such  person  to  be  kept  in  strict 
custody  till  His  ICi^eBty's  pleasure  shall  be  known.'  1  Buss.  16.  The  question  upon  this 
statute,  is  the  same  as  iqxm  oun^  that  is,  is  the  alleged  offender  insane.    BoMeUflayi,  p.16: 
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*  If  a  prisoner  haw  not,  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  from  the  defect  of  his  faooltiee,  saffident  in- 
telligence to  understand  the  nature  of  the  prooeedmgs  against  him,  the  jury  ought  lo  find 
that  he  is  not  sane,  and  upon  such  finding,  he  may  be  ordered  to  be  kept  in  custody  under 

this  act' 

"  In  the  case  of  the  The  Queen  y.  Goodie^  7  A.  &  K  636,  which  occurred  in  1837,  the  priso- 
ner was  brought  into  the  court  of  Queen's  bench,  and  arraigned  on  an  indictment  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. As  he  showed  clear  symptoms  of  insanity  a  jury  was  immediately  impannelled  to 
try  whether  he  was  then  insane  or  not;  and  upon  evidence  given,  as  well  as  upon  his  ap- 
pearance in  court,  the  jury  found  that  he  was  insane.  The  prisoner  was  thereupon  dettuned 
in  custody  under  the  statute. 

"  In  Leys  case,  1  Lewin's  G.  C.  239,  on  the  trial  of  a  similiar  question,  Hullock,  B.  ctaid  to 
the  jury.  '  If  tliere  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  prisoner's  sanity,  and  the  suigeon  says  that  it  is 
doubtful,  you  cannot  say  that  he  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  put  upon  his  trial.' 

"The  course  at  common  law,  was  much  the  same.  In  FrUh'e  case^  22  How.  State  Tr.  307, 
318,  which  preceded  the  act  of  39  and  40  Geo.  3,  to  which  referenoe  has  been  made,  the  pri- 
soner was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  a  jury  sworn  to  enquire  whether  he  was  of  sound 
mind  and  understanding,  or  not,  Lord  Kenyon,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  pre- 
sided at  the  trial,  assisted  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  court  of  exchequer.  It  was  observed  by  the  court  to  the  jury,  that  the  inquiry 
was  not  whether  the  prisoner  was  insane  when  the  alleged  crime  was  committed,  nor  was 
it  necessary  to  enquire  at  all,  what  effect  his  present  state  of  mind  might  have  when  that 
question  came  to  be  discussed ;  but  the  humanity  of  the  law  of  England  had  prescribed  that 
no  man  should  be  called  upon  to  make  his  defence,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  in  such  a 
situation  that  he  appeared  incapable  of  doing  so :  that  however  guilty  he  might  be,  the  trial 
must  be  postponed  to  a  time  when,  by  collecting  together  his  kitellects,  and  having  them 
entire,  he  shall  be  able  so  to  model  his  defence,  if  he  had  one,  as  to  ward  off  the  punishment 
of  the  law ;  and  it  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  was  then  In  that  state 
of  mind.    Shell  on  Lunacy  468. 

"With  these  lights  before  us,  the  construction  of  the  statute  which  forbids  the  trial  of  any 
insane  person,  cannot  be  attended  with  much  difficulty.  A  state  of  general  insanity,  tho 
mental  powers  being  wboUy  perverted  or  obliterated,  would,  necessarily  preclude  a  trial ;  for 
a  being  in  that  deplorable  condition,  can  make  no  defence  whatever.  Not  so,  however, 
where  the  disease  is  partial,  and  confined  to  some  subject  other  than  the  imputed  crime,  and 
the  contemplated  trial  A  person  in  tliis  condition  may  be  fully  competent  to  understand 
his  situation  in  respect  to  the  alleged  offence,  and  to  conduct  his  defence  with  discretion  and 
reason.  Of  this,  the  jury  must  judge ;  and  they  should  be  instructed  that  if  such  is  found  to 
be  his  condition,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  pronounce  him  sane.  In  the  case  at  bar,  the  court 
professed  to  furnish  a  single  criterion  of  sanity,  that  is,  a  capacity  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  this,  as  a  test  of  insanity,  is  by  no  means  invariably  correct ;  for  while  a 
person  has  a  very  just  perception  of  the  moral  qualities  of  most  actions,  he  may  at  the  same 
time,  as  to  some  one  in  particular,  be  absolutely  insane,  and  consequently,  as  to  this,  be  in- 
capable of  judging  accurately  between  right  and  wrong.  If  the  delusion  extends  to  the  al- 
leged crime,  or  the  contemplated  trial,  the  party  manifestly,  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  make 
his  de&noe,  however  sound  his  nund  may,  in  other  respects,  be.  Still,  the  insanity  of  such 
s  person  being  only  partial,  a  jury,  under  a  charge  like  that  given  in  this  case,  might  find 
the  prisoner  sane ;  for  in  most  respects,  he  would  be  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong.  Had  the  instruction  been,  that  the  prisoner  was  to  be  deemed  sane,  if  he  had 
a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  m  respect  of  the  crime  with  which  he  stood  charged^  there 
would  have  been  but  little  fear  that  the  jury  could  be  misled ;  for  a  person  who  justly  i^pre- 
hends  the  nature  of  a  charge  made  against  him,  can  hardly  be  supposed  incapable  of  defend- 
ing himself  in  regard  to  it,  in  a  rational  way.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  well  to  imjAess 
distinctly  on  the  minds  of  jurors,  that  they  are  to  guage  the  mental  capacity  of  the  prisoner, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  he  is  so  far  sane  as  to  be  competent  in  mind  to  make  his  de- 
fence, if  he  has  one ;  for  unless  his  &cultiefi  are  equal  to  that  task,  he  is  not  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  put  on  his  trial.    For  the  purpose  of  such  a  question,  the  law  regards  a  person  thus 
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disabled  by  disease,  as  non  compos  menHgj  and  he  should  be  pronounced  unhesitatingly,  to  be 
insane  within  the  trae  intent  and  meaning  of  this  statute. 

'*  Where  insanity  is  faiterposed  as  a  defence  to  an  indictment  for  an  alleged  crime,  the 
inquiry  is  always  brought  down  to  the  single  question  of  a  capacity  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong,  (U  the  time  wJuen  the  act  was  done.  This  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  all  the 
English  judges  but  one,  in  the  lato  case  of  McNaughten  whQe  pending  in  the  house  of  lords, 
dted  ante.  In  Reg,  ▼.  Oxford,  9  C.  ft  P.  625,  Lord  Denman,  G.  J.,  charged  the  jury  in  this 
manner:  'The  question  is^  whether  the  prisoner  was  laboriag  imder  that  species  of  insanity 
which  satisfies  you,  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character,  and  consequences 
of  the  act  he  was  committing,  or  in  other  words,  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a 
diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unconscious,  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act,  that  it 
was  a  crime.'  The  insanity  must  be  sudi  as  to  deprive  the  party  charged  with  crime  of  the 
use  of  reason  in  regard  to  the  act  done.  He  may  be  deranged  on  other  subjects,  but  if 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  particular  act  done  by  him,  he  is 
justly  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  criminsL 

'*  Such  is  the  undoubted  rule  of  the  common  law  on  tliis  subject.  Partial  insanity  is  not; 
by  that  law,  necessarily  an  excuse  for  crime,  and  can  only  be  so,  where  it  deprives  the 
party  of  his  reason,  in  regard  to  the  act  charged  to  bo  criminaL  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  was 
the  statute  on  this  subject,  intended  to  abrogate  or  qualify  the  common  law  rule.  The 
words  of  the  statute  are,  "  No  act  done  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be  punished 
as  an  ofibnce."  2  R.  8. 697,  §  2.  The  clause  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  terms,  and  at  first 
blush,  might  seem  to  exempt  from  punishment  any  act  done  by  a  person  who  is  insane 
ttpon  any  sulu'ect  whaiever.  This  would  indeed  be  a  mighty  change  in  the  law,  as  it  would 
afford  absolute  impunity  to  any  person  in  an  insane  state,  although  his  disease  might  be 
confined  to  a  single  and  isolated  subject  If  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  jurors  are 
no  longer  to  inquire  whether  the  party  was  insane  'in  respect  to  the  very  act  with  which 
he  is  charged,'  but  whether  he  was  insane  in  regard  to  any  act  or  subject  whatever;  and 
if  they  find  such  to  have  been  his  condition,  render  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  But  the  statute 
is  not  so  understood  by  me.  I  interpret  it  as  I  should  have  done  if  the  words  had  been  'no 
act  done  by  a  person  in  a  stote  of  insanity,  in  reaped  to  such  act,  can  be  punished  as  an 
offence.'  The  act,  in  my  judgment,  must  be  an  insane  act,  and  not  merely  the  act  of  an 
inecme  person.  This  was  plainly  the  rule  of  law  before  the  statute  was  passed,  and  although 
that  took  place  more  than  sixteen  years  smoe,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has,  at  any  time,  been 
held,  or  intimated  by  any  judicial  tribunal,  that  the  statute  had  abrogated,  or  in  any  respect 
modified  this  principle  of  the  common  law. 

"The  jury  found,  not  as  the  issue  required  them  to  do,  that  the  prisoner  was  or  was  not, 
insane,  but  that  he  was  ^sufficiently  sane  in  mind  and  memory  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong.'  This  verdict  was  defective:  it  did  not  directly  find  any  thing,  and  certamly 
not  the  point  in  issue,  but  evaded  it,  by  an  argumentative  finding.  As  the  utmost,  the  jury 
only  made  an  approach  towards  the  point  to  be  decided,  but  failed  to  reach  it  They  should 
have  been  required  to  pass  directly  on  the  question  of  insanity,  and  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  evade  it,  by  an  argumentetive  verdict  of  any  sort.  Such  a  finding  as  this,  would 
be  objectionable  in  a  dvil  proceeding,  (In  the  matter  of  Morgan,  1  Paige  Rep.  296,)  and  m  a 
criminal  case  should  not  be  allowed." 

INSANmr  FBOU  DBUNKSNKESS. 

Voksntary  insanity  produced  by  intoxication  is  considered  rather  as  an  a^^avation  than 
as  an  excuse  for  an  offence;  for  it  is  said  that  one  who  is  drunk  has  no  excuse  thereby, 
but  whatsoever  Ul  he  thereby  commits,  his  drunkenness  only  aggravates  it  1  Just  247.  But 
where  the  primary  cause  of  the  phrenzy  was  involuntery,  or  where  it  has  become  habitual 
and  oonflrmed  it  is  then  an  excuse  fi>r  crime.  Thus,  if  a  man  through  tlie  ignorance  of  a 
physioian,  or  by  the  contrivance  of  others,  toke  some  drug  which  produces  temporary 
insanity,  ho  will  be  excused  for  criminal  acts  committed  while  under  its  effdcts.  Nor  will 
one  be  liable  for  any  crime  perpetrated  under  the  influence  of  insanity  which  is  habitual 
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and  fixed,  though  caused  hy  frequent  iQtoxIcatioii,  or  though  it  be  otberwiae  <»i|^iia3^ 
contracted  by  his  own  act.    Arch.  Cr.  Law  12. 
In  United  SkUea  t.  Alexander  DretOf  6  Mason's  U.  S.  Bep.,  the  opinion  of  the  ooort  was 

asfoUows: — 

Stoiy,  J.    "  We  are  of  opinion,  that  the  indictment  upon  these  admitted  facts  cannot  be 
roaiotained.    The  prisoner  was  unquestionably  insane  at  the  time  of  committing  the  olTenoe. 
And  the  question  made  at  the  bar  is,  whether  insanity  whose  remote  cause  is  habitual 
drunkenness  is  or  is  not  an  excuse  in  a  court  of  law  for  a  homicide  committed  by  the  party 
while  so  insane,  but  not  at  the  time  intoxicated,  or  under  the  influenoe  of  liquor.    We  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  insanity  is  a  competent  excuse  in  such  a  case.    In  general,  insanity 
is  an  excuse  for  the  commission  of  every  crime,  because  the  party  has  not  the  possesaioii  of 
that  reason  which  includes  responsibility.    An  exception  is,  when  the  crime  is  committed 
by  a  party  while  in  a  fit  of  intoxicatioo,  the  law  not  permitting  a  man  to  avail  himself  of 
the  excuse  of  his  own  gross  vice  and  misconduct  to  shelter  himself  fix>m  the  legal  oonae- 
quenoes  of  such  crim&    But  the  crime  must  take  place,  and  be  the  vmmediaie  result  of  tbe 
fit  of  intoxication,  and  while  it  kuts;  and  not,  as  in  this  case,  a  remote  consequence,  super- 
induced by  the  anteoedent  exhaustion  of  the  par^,  arising  from  gross  and  habitual  draak- 
ennesB.    However  criminal  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  such  an  indulgence  is,  and  howerer 
justly  a  party  may  be  responsible  for  his  acts  arising  firom  it,  to  Almighty  God,  human 
tribunals  are  generally  restricted  from  punishing  them,  since  they  are  not  the  acts  of  a 
reasonable  being.    Had  the  crime  been  committed  while  Drew  was  in  a  fit  of  intoxicatioo, 
he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  convicted  of  murder.    As  he  was  not  then  intoxicated,  but 
merely  insane  from  an  abstinence  from  liquor,  he  cannot  be  pronounced  guilty  of  the  oflfonce. 
The  law  looks  to  the  immediate,  and  not  to  the  remote  cause ;  to  the  actual  state  of  the  par^, 
and  not  to  the  causes  which  remotely  produced  it.    Many  species  of  insanity  arise  remotely 
firom  what,  in  a  moral  view,  is  a  criminal  neglect  or  fault  of  the  party,  as  from  religious  melan- 
choly, undue  exposure,  extravagant  pride,  ambition,  Ac    Yet  such  insanity  has  always 
been  deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  any  crime  done  under  its  influence." 

In  Oomwell  v.  State  of  Temusaee^  Martin  ft  Yerger,  (Tenn.)  Rep.  14*7,  the  court  diarged 
the  Jury,  "  that  if  at  the  time  the  homicide  was  committed  the  prisoner  had  not  sufficieot 
understanding  to  distinguish  right  fit>m  wrong,  and  was  in  a  state  of  insanity,  it  would  be 
excusable — ^but  that  must  be  proved;  but  if  his  insanity  or  bad  conduct  arose  from  drunken- 
ness, it  was  no  excuse.  There  may  be  cases  where  insanity  is  produced  by  long  con- 
tinued habits  of  intoxication ;  but  it  must  be  a  permanent  insanity.  Insanity  wliich  is  the 
immediate  effect  of  intoxication,  is  no  excuse;  the  party  being  fully  responsible  for  all  his 
acts.*'  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  requested  tbe  court  to  charge  the  jury,  if  they  believed 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  of  slaying,  labored  xuder  a 
temporary  suspension  of  reason,  although  intoxication  might  have  been  the  exciting 
cause— it  is  a  circumstance  of  excuse  or  mitigation,  and  more  especially,  if  intoxication 
were  not  intended  at  the  time  of  drinking,  but  the  same  was  accidental,  or  a  consequence 
not  intended  or  apprehended.  But  the  court  refbsed  to  charge  as  above.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  On  appeal  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  judgment 
affirmed.    See  also,  Bennett  v.  J^neeeee^  Mar.  k  Yeiger,  133. 

But  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  CtymmonweaJUh  v.  French^  Thacher's  Or.  Oaa.  163.  it 
was  held  that  a  temporary  mental  derangement  produced  by  drinking  intoxicating  liquor, 
under  which  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age  committed  a  theft,  authorized  a  juiy  to  acquit 
him. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  among  numerous  sunUar  cases  tried  in  the  State  of 
New  York: — 

N.  M.  Thomas  was  tried  May  13,  1840,  for  the  murder  of  Hallet  Greenman,  at  Fk>rida, 
Montgomery  Oa  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  1839.  The  homicide  was  committed  during  a  fit  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  oourt  and  the 
attorney-general  certified  to  the  legality  of  the  conviction  and  the  soS^eacj  of  tbe  eri- 
deaoe.    The  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

John  Smock  was  tried  in  December,  1839,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  m  the  city  of  New 
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Tork,  Tuesday,  Jane  25,  1839.  Thej  were  both  very  intemperate,  and  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
ness the  wound  was  inflicted,  of  which  she  <Ued,  a  few  days  after.  The  physician  of  the 
city  prison  testified  that  he  was  laboring  under  deUrium  irmiau  at  the  time.  He  was 
fbund  guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy;  in  accordance  with  which  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  lile. 

Robert  Miller  was  tried  in  October,  1839,  for  the  murder  of  Barney  Leddy,  at  Utica) 
April,  1839.  On  the  trial  It  was  proved  tliat  the  killing  grew  out  of  a  drunken  quarrel  and 
fight,  (without  previous  animosity,)  brought  on  by  a  jug  of  liquor  which  the  deceased 
brought  to  Miller's  house.    The  accused  was  convicted  and  hung, 

JabcK  Fuller  was  tried  in  Marah,  1840,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  at  Somerstown,  West- 
chester Go.  May  26,  1839.  They  were  both  very  intemperate,  and  in  a  fit  of  into^cation, 
prompted  by  Jealousy,  he  injured  her  so  severely  by  stamping  upon  her,  that  she  died  four 
days  afterward  (h>m  the  effect  of  her  bruises.  It  appeared  iW>m  the  testimony,  that  he  was 
of  intemperate  habits,  and  quick  tempered ;  but  when  sober,  of  a  civil  and  quiet  demeanor. 
He  was  convicted  and  hung^  May  22,  1840. 

John  Johnson  was  tried  in  November,  1840,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  at  BuiTalo, 
August  19,  1840.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  he  was  much  intoxicated  on  the  day  of 
the  murder,  though  several  witnesses  gave  him  a  good  character,  as  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
man,  industrious  and  trusty.    He  was  convicted  andhwng  on  the  19th  of  June,  1841. 

It  has  been  held  that  where  the  material  question  is,  whether  an  act  was  premeditated,  or 
done  only  with  sudden  heat  and  impulse,  the  foot  of  the  party  being  intoxicated  is  a  circum- 
stance proper  to  be  taken  into  consideration.    In  Pigmain  v.  The  State  of  Ohio^  14  Ohio  Bep. 
655,  the  court  says :     "  Drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  crime ;  yet  in  that  class  of  crimes  and 
oflhnces  which  depend  upon  guUty  knowledge ;  or  the  coolness  and  deliberation  with  which 
they  shall  have  been  perpetrated,  to  constitute  their  commission,  or  fix  the  degree  of  gmlt^ 
it  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury.    If  this  act  is  of  that  nature  that  the 
law  requires  it  should  be  done  with  guilty  knowledge,  or  the  degree  of  guilt  depends  upon 
the  cahn  and  deliberate  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  acf^  it  is  pro- 
per to  show  any  state  or  condition  of  the  person  that  is  adverse  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the 
mind,  and  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  faculties.    The  older  writers  regarded  drunken- 
ness, as  an  aggravation  of  the  offisnce,  and  excluded  it  for  any  purpose.    It  is  a  high  crime 
against  one's  self  and  oflbnsive  to  society  and  good  morals ;  yet  every  man  knows  that  acts 
may  be  committed  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  which  would  be  abhorred  in  sober  moments.    And 
it  seems  strange  that  any  one  should  ever  have  imagined  that  a  person  who  committed  an 
act  from  the  efl*ect  of  drink,  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  sober,  is  worse  than  the  man 
who  commits  it  fit>m  sober  and  deliberate  intent    The  law  regards  an  act  done  in  sudden 
heat,  in  a  moment  of  phrenzy,  when  passion  has  dethroned  reason  as  less  criminal  than  the 
same  act  when  performed  in  the  cool  and  undisturit>ed  possession  of  all  the  fiuulties.    There 
is  nothing  the  law  so  much  abhors  as  the  oool,  deliberate  and  settled  purpose  to  do  misdiief. 
That  is  the  quality  of  a  demon ;  whilst  that  which  is  done  on  great  excitement,  as  when  the 
mind  is  broken  up  by  poison  or  intoxication ;  although  to  be  punished,  may,  to  some  extent, 
be  softened  and  set  down  to  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.    Hence,  not  regarding  it  as  an 
aggravation,  drunkenness,  as  anything  else,  showing  the  state  oi  mind  or  degree  of  know- 
ledge, should  go  to  the  jury.    Upon  this  principle^  in  modem  cases^  it  has  been  permitted  to 
be  shown  that  the  acoussed  was  drunk  when  he  perpetrated  the  crime  of  killing,  to  rebut 
the  idea  that  it  was  done  in  a  cool  and  deliberate  state  of  the  mind  necessary  to  constitute 
murder  in  the  first  degree.    The  principle  is  xmdoubtedly  right    So  on  a  charge  of  passing 
oonnterfoit  money;  if  the  person  was  so  drunk  that  he  actually  did  not  know  that  he  had 
passed  a  biU  that  was  oounterfoit,  he  is  not  guilty.    It  often  times  requires  much  skill  to  de- 
tect a  counterfeit    The  crime  of  passing  counterfeit  money  consists  of  knowingly  passing  i^ 
to  rebut  that  knowledge,  or  to  enablb  the  Jury  to  Judge  rightly  of  the  matter,  it  is  competent 
for  the  peiBon  obaiged  to  show  that  he  was  drank  at  the  time  he  passed  the  bill.    It  is  a 
dicumstance,  among  others,  entitled  to  its  just  weight*' 

It  has  been  held  hi  Pennsylvania  that  drunkenness  does  not  incapacitate  a  man  from  form- 
ing a  premeditated  design  of  murder,  but  as  drunkennen  okmds  the  undentanding  and  ex- 
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oitefl  passion,  it  may  be  evidenoe  of  paaeion  onlyi  and  of  want  of  maUoe  and  d&B^gn. 
Y.  JfFaMf  Adda.  261.  It  may  also  be  oonsideired  in  casea  where  what  the  law  daema  soffi- 
oient  provocatioD  has  been  given,  becanse  the  qaestion  is^  in  such  cases,  whether  the  fatal 
act  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion  of  anger  excited  by  the  previous  provooation^  and  that 
passion  is  more  easily  excitable  in  a  person  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication  than  when  he  is 
sober.  R  v.  ThoTnas^  1  0.  &  P.  811 ;  Rt  FeardOfij  2  Lewin^  144.  But  if  there  is  really  a 
previous  determination  to  resent  a  slight  a£Qront  in  a  barbarous  manner,  the  state  of  dnink- 
enness  in  which  the  prisoner  was,  ought  not  to  be  regarded.  lb.  So  upon  an  indictment 
for  stabbing,  the  jury  may  take  into  their  consideration,  among  other  circumstances^  the  fact 
of  the  prisoner  being  drunk  at  the  time,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  acted  under  a 
bona  fide  apprehension  that  his  person  or  property  was  about  to  be  attadced.  Marshafft 
case,  1  Lewin,  16;  Parke,  J.  Goodier's  cage.  Ibid.  So  where  the  question  is  whether  words 
have  been  uttered  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  or  are  merely  low  and  idle  'expressions^  the 
drunkenness  of  the  party  uttering  them,  is  proper  to  be  considered.    Rex  v.  Tfunnas,  lb. 

In  JReg.  v.  Oniaej  8  C.  &  P.  546,  Patteson,  J.  said,  "although  drunkenness  is  no  excuse,  in 
any  crime  whatever,  it  is  often  of  very  great  importance,  in  cases  where  it  is  a  qaestion  of 
intention.  A  person  may  be  so  drunk,  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  form  any  intention,  and 
yet,  he  may  be  guilty  of  very  great  violence."  So  with  regard  to  intention,  in  a  case  of 
maliciously  stabbing,  drunkenness  might  perhaps,  be  adverted  to,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  instrument  used.  If  a  man  used  a  stick,  a  jury  would  not  infer  a  malicious  intent  so 
strongly  against  him  if  drunk,  when  he  made  an  intemperate  use  of  it,  as  they  would  if  he 
had  used  a  different  kind  of  weapon ;  but  where  a  dangerous  instrument  was  used,  which, 
if  used,  must  produce  grievous  bodily  harm,  drunkenness  could  have  no  effect  on  the  consi- 
deration of  the  malicious  intent  of  the  party.  Rex.  Y.Meakin,  1  C.  &  P.  29t.  See  1  Russell 
on  Cr.  8. 

In  the  case  of  ITie  SkUe  v.  BuUock,  (13  Alabama  Bep.  413,)  the  covart,  among  other  re- 
marks, says: — "It  is  insisted  by  the  prisoner^  counsel  that,  although  drunkenness  does  not 
excuse  or  justify  the  offence,  yet  it  may  be  evidence  of  passion  only,  and  want  of  malloe.  It 
is  certainly  true  there  must  be  malice,  either  express  or  implied,  to  constitute  the  offence 
charged  in  tlie  indictment,  and  any  circumstances  calculated  to  disprove  its  existence^  was 
proper  to  be  considered  by  the^ury.  Malice  may  be  imferred  from  the  deadly  character  of 
the  weapon  used  in  the  commission  of  the  act  Would  the  legal  presumption  dedudble  finom 
the  use  of  such  weapon,  be  rebutted  by  the  iiMst  that  tiie  party  was  intoxicated?  Suppose 
the  prisoner  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  with  a  large  knife,  such  as  was  calculated  to  produce 
death,  had,  without  provocation,  assaulted  and  slain  his  victim,  would  it,  at  oonunon  law, 
have  been  a  sufficient  plea  to  an  indictment  for  murder,  that  he  was  drank?  If  so,  then 
drunkenness  would  excuse  the  crime  of  murder.  But  we  have  seen  that  it  is  no  excuse  for 
crime.  If,  then,  in  the  present  case,  had  the  prisoner  killed  Robertson  with  the  deadly 
weapon  with  which  he  stabbed  him,  the  crime  would  not  have  been  reduced  from  murder 
to  manslaughter,  by  reason  of  his  intoxication,  it  follows  that  the  court  did  not  err  in  relbs- 
ing  the  charge  asked  for,  and  in  charging  the  jury  tliat  the  drunkenness  of  the  prisoner 
(which  we  must  presume,  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  was  voluntary,  should  not 
be  considered  by  them.  The  authorities  referred  to  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  vre  ap- 
prehend, do  not  conflict  with  the  views  here  expressed.  In  the  case  of  Perms,  v.  M'PaU, 
(Adds.  Rep.  267,)  the  law,  as  applicable  to  murder  in  the  first  degree,  as  defined  by  a  stat- 
ute of  that  state,  is  laid  down  as  contended  for,  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  So,  also,  in 
the  case  of  Swan  v.  The  State,  (4  Humph.  Tenn.  Rep.  136,)  the  point  is  similarly  ruled.  In 
these  cases  it  became  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  homicide  was  of  that  *kind  of  toO- 
ftU,  deliberate^  malicious,,  and  premeditated  kiUing'  which,  by  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  con- 
stituted the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  as  contradistinguiahed  from  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  The  question  involved  was  the  metUal  status  at  the  time  of  the  oommiasion 
of  the  act,  and  with  reference  to  it  Was  it  one  of  fixed  purpoae,  by  deliberation  and  pre- 
meditation, to  take  the  life  of  the  deceased?  The  mental  state  required  by  the  statute  to 
constitute  the  crime,  was  one  of  deliberation  and  premeditation.  Hence,  drunkenness,  whidi 
excluded  such  condition  of  the  mind  as  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  statutory  offence, 
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ma  allowed  to  be  considered  by  the  jary  not  aa  an  excuse  for  the  crime,  but  to  show  it  had 
not  been  committed.  Indeed,  the  court,  in  the  last  case  referred  to,  assert  that  drunkenness 
is  no  exeuse  or  justification  for  any  crime.  Whether  the  offence  committed  was  the  result 
of  a  preconoeived  detennination  to  kill  and  murder,  or  was  induced  by  the  Toluntary  intoxi- 
cation of  the  prisoner,  he  is  ncTertheless  guilty."    See  Boston  Law  Beporter,  vol  10. 


Thus  much  for  the  plea  of  insanity  at  common  law,  whether  the  insanity  is  accidental  or 
Tolnntary.  In  most  of  tlie  states  of  this  country,  provision  is  also  made  by  statute,  for  inter- 
posing this  defence.  Some  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  statute  of  New  York. 
That  statute  is  as  follows : 

'*No  act  done  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  if  sanity,  can  be  punished  as  an  offence,  and  no 
insane  person  be  tried,  sentenced  to  any  punishment,  or  punished  for  any  crime  or  offence 
while  he  continues  m  that  state."    2  N.  T.  B.  &  682,  part  4^  tit  7,  sec.  2. 

In  Maryland,  "  where  any  person  shall  be  indicted  for  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  and  such 
person  sets  up,  or  alleges  insanity  or  luna<yy  in  his  defence,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  jury 
impanneled  to  try  such  person  by  their  verdict,  to  find  whether  such  person  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  such  offence,  or  still  is,  insane,  lunatic,  or  otherwise;  and  if  such  jury 
find,  by  their  verdict,  that  such  person  was,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  and  then 
is,  insane  or  lunatic,  that  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  before  whom  such  trial  was 
had,  to  cause  such  person  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  of  the  county  to  which  such  person 
belonged,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  act,  or  to  a  hospital,  or  to  some  other  place 
better  suited,  in  the  judgment  of  said  court,  to  the  condition  of  such  prisoner,  there  to  be 
confined  until  such  person  shall  have  recovered  his  reason,  and  be  discharged  by  due  courae 
of  law :  provided^  that  nothing  in  this  section  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  allow  any  one 
to  avail  himself  of  the  plea  or  allegation  of  drunkenness,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  offence  of  which  he  is  indicted."    Dorsey^s  Laws,  p.  881,  du  197,  sea  1. 

*'  And  where  any  person  shall  be  arrested  for  improper  or  disorderly  conduct,  or  is 
charged  with  any  crime^  offence  or  misdemeanor,  and  who  appears  to  the  court,  or  is  alleged 
to  be  lunatie  or  insane,  and  against  whom  there  is  no  indictment,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
several  county  courts  of  this  state,  or  of  Baltimore  dty  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  in 
session  at  the  time  of  such  arrest  or  charge,  to  cause  a  jury  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men 
to  be  impannelled  forthwith,  and  to  charge  such  jury  to  inquire  whether  said  person  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  conmiission  of  the  act  complained  of,  insane  or  lunatic,  and  still  is  so;  and 
if  such  jury  shall  find  that  such  person  was,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  act, 
insane  or  lunatic,  and  still  is  so,  that  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  cause  such 
person  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse  of  the  county  to  which  such  person  belongs,  or  to  a  bos* 
pital,  or  to  some  other  place  better  suited  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  court  to  the  condition 
of  such  prisoner,  there  to  be  confined  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  or  Baltimore  city,  as 
the  case  may  be,  until  he  shall  have  recovered  and  been  discharged  by  due  course  of  law." 
Ibid,  sec  2. 

*'  And  if  during  the  recess  of  such  courts,  any  person  appearing  to  be,  or  alleged  to  be 
insane  or  lunatic  shall  be  arrested  and  charged  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  before  any 
judge  of  any  of  the  said  county  courts,  or  before  any  judge  of  BalUman  city  court,  it  thall 
be  the  duty  of  such  judge^  and  he  is  hereby  empowered  to  issue  an  order  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  whoe  said  offence  hath  been  committed,  requiring  him  forthwith  to  summon  a 
jury  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  and  to  charge  such  jury  to  inquire  whether  such  per- 
son was  lunatic  or  insane  at  the  time  such  offence  was  committed,  and  then  is  so;  and  if 
such  jury  shall  find  that  the  person  so  charged,  was  insane  or  lunatic  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  said  offence,  and  still  is  so,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  to  send 
(or  commit)  such  person  to  the  almshouse  or  other  place^  as  is  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and 
to  do  aQ  other  that  the  court  <^  which  he  is  a  judge  could,  or  might  lawAilly  dc^  under  this 
act,  was  such  court  in  session:  I^ravided  neverth^eaSy  that  if  sudi  insane  or  lunatic  person 
be  poosessed  of  real  and  personal  property,  the  armual  profit  or  rent  of  which  shall  bo 
adequate  to  his  reasonable  support  in  any  established  hospital  or  aqrlum  for  the  reception 
of  insane  or  lunatic  persons^  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  appoint  a  trustee  of  the 
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estate  of  flaid  lunatic  or  insane  person,  and  to  require  of  the  said  trustee  a  bond  to  the  state' 
of  Maryland  in  such  penalty,  and  with  such  security,  as  the  keeper  shall  approre^  with 
condition  that  he  will  cause  the  said  lunatic  or  insane  person  to  be  confined  and  supported 
in  some  hospital  or  asyhim  for  the  reception  of  insane  or  lunatic  persons  until  such  person 
shall  have  recovered  his  reason ;  and  that  such  trustee  will  &ithf\]lly  administer  and  taUy 
account  for  all  such  estate,  income  and  effects  of  the  said  lunatic  as  shall  oome  to  his  pos- 
session, or  be  under  his  care  or  direction.'' 

In  Massachusetts,  '*  When  any  person  held  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  an 
indictable  offence,  shall  not  be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  by  reason  of  insanity,  the  grand 
jury  shall  certify  that  (act  to  the  court;  and  thereupon,  if  the  discharge,  or  going  at  lai^ge  of 
such  insane  person  shall  be  deemed  manifestly  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
community,  the  court  may  order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  state  lunatic  hospital,  other- 
wise, he  shall  be  discharged."  R.  S.  756,  o.  136,  sec.  15. 

"  When  any  person  indicted  for  an  offence,  shall,  on  trial,  be  acquitted  by  tlie  jury,  by 
reason  of  insanity,  the  jury  in  giving  their  verdict  of  not  guilty,  shall  state  that  it  was  given 
for  such  cause;  and  thereupon,  if  the  discbarge  or  going  at  large  of  such  insane  person 
shall  be  considered  manifestly  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community  the  oourt 
may  order  him  to  be  committed  to  the  state  lunatic  hospital;  otherwise,  be  shall  be  dis- 
charged."   Ibid.  162,  c.  137,  sec  13. 

''If  it  shall  appear,  to  the  satisl^lon  of  the  goTemor  and  council,  that  any  convict  who 
is  under  sentence  of  death,  has  become  insane,  the  warrant  for  his  execution  may  be 
delayed,  or,  if  such  warrant  has  been  issued,  the  execution  thereof|  may  be  respited  fiom 
time  to  time,  so  long  as  the  goremor  and  council  shall  thhik  proper ;  and  if  any  female  con- 
vict, who  is  under  sentence  of  death,  shaU  be  quick  with  chUd,  the  governor  and  councQ 
shall  forbear  to  issue  a  warrant  for  her  execution,  or  if  such  warrant  has  been  issued,  the 
execution  thereof  shaU  be  respited  until  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  governor 
and  council  that  such  female  convict  is  no  longer  quick  with  child."  Ibid.  767,  a  139,  sea  12. 

In  New  York,  '*  No  act  done  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  insanity  can  be  punished  as  an 
offence ;  and  no  insand  person  can  be  tried,  sentenced  to  any  punishment,  or  punished  fbr 
any  crime  or  offence  while  he  conthiues  hi  that  state."  2  N.  Y.  R.  S.  582,  part  4,  tit  7, 
sea  2. 

In  Pennsylvania,  "  In  every  case  in  which  it  shall  be  given  in  evidence  upon  the  trial  of 
any  person  charged  with  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  that  such  person  was  insane  at  the 
time  of  the  commission  of  such  offence,  and  such  person  shall  be  acquitted,  the  jury  shall 
l»e  required  to  find  specially  whether  such  person  was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  such  offence,  and  to  declare  whether  such  person  was  acquitted  by  them,  on  the  ground 
of  such  insanity,  and  if  they  shall  so  find  and  declare,  the  court,  before  whom  the  trial  was 
had  shall  hare  power  to  order  such  person  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody,  in  such  place,  and  in 
such  manner,  as  to  the  said  court  shall  seem  flt^  at  the  expense  of  the  county  in  whidi  the 
the  trial  was  had,  so  long  as  such  person  shall  continue  to  be  of  unsound  mind."  Act  of  June 
13,  1886,  sea  58. 

"The  same  proceedings  may  be  had,  if  any  person  indicted  for  an  offence,  shaU,  upon 
anraignment,  be  found  to  be  a  lunatic,  by  a  juiy  lawfhlly  impanneled  for  the  purpose,  or  if 
upon  the  trial  of  any  person  so  indicted,  such  person  shall  appear  to  the  juiy  charged  with 
such  indictment,  to  be  a  lunatic,  in  which  case,  the  court  shall  direct  such  finding  to  be 
recorded,  and  may  proceed  as  aforesaid."    lb.  sea  59. 

"  In  every  esse  in  which  any  person  charged  with  any  offence  shall  be  brought  befbre  the 
oourt  to  be  discharged  for  want  of  prosecution,  and  shall,  by  the  oath  and  affirmation,  of  one 
or  more  credible  persons,  i^pear  to  be  insane,  the  oourt  shall  order  the  prosecuting  attorney 
to  send  before  the  grand  jury  a  written  allegation  of  such  insanity,  in  the  nature  of  a  bin  of 
indictment,  and  thereupon,  the  said  grand  jury  shall  make  inquiry  into  the  oase^  as  in  oases 
of  crime,  and  make  presentment  of  their  finding  to  said  court,  and  if  said  grand  jury  shall 
affirm  said  written  allegation,  they  shaU  endorse  the  same  thereon,  and  thereupon  the  oourt 
shall  order  a  jury  to  be  impanneled  to  try  the  insanity  of  such  person,  but  before  a  trial 
thereof  be  ordered,  the  oourt  shall  direct  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  the  next  of  kin  of  soch 
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person,  bj  publicatioD,  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  require ;  and  If  the  jury  shall  find 
such  pereon  to  be  insane,  the  like  proceedings  may  be  had  as  aforesaid.*'   lb.  sec.  60. 

"Provided  that  if  the  kindred  or  fnends  of  any  person  who  may  have  been  acquitted  as 
aforesaid  on  the  ground  of  insani^,  or  in  de&ult  of  such,  the  guardians,  overseers,  or  super- 
visors of  any  county,  township,  or  place,  shall  give  security,  in  such  amount  as  shall  be 
satisfactory  to  the  court,  with  condition  tliat  such  lunatic  shall  be  restrained  from  the  com- 
mission of  any  offence,  by  seclusion  or  otherwise ;  in  such  case  it  sliall  be  lawfUl  for  the 
court  to  make  an  order  for  the  enlargement  of  such  lanatic,  and  his  deliveiy  to  his  kindred 
or  friends,  or  as  the  case  may  be,  to  such  guardians^  overseers,  or  supervisors."   lb.  sea  61. 

'*  The  estate,  and  efiects  of  every  such  lunatic  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  liable  to  the  county 
aforesaid,  for  the  re-imbursementof  all  costs  and  expenses  paid  by  such  county,  in  pursuance 
of  such  order,  but  if  any  person  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  shall  have  no  estate 
or  effects^  the  county,  township,  or  place,  to  which  such  lunatic  may  be  cbaf^geable,  undvr 
the  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  relating  to  the  support  and  employment  of  the  poor,  shall, 
after  notice  of  his  detention,  as  aforesaid,  be  liable  for  all  costs  and  expenses,  as  aforesaid 
in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  become  a  charge  upon  any  township  not  liable  for  his  support^ 
under  the  laws  aforesaid."    lb.  sec.  62. 

In  Vermont,  "  When  any  person  held  in  prii-on  on  a  charge  of  having  committed  any 
offence,  shall  not  be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  by  reason  of  Insanity,  the  grand  jury  shall 
certify  that  fact  to  the  court,  and  thereupon,  if  the  discharge  or  going  at  large,  of  sudi 
insane  person,  shall  be  deemed  manifestly  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, the  court  may  order  such  person  to  be  confined  in  the  county  jail,  or  some  suitable, 
place,  at  his  own  expense,  if  he  have  estate  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  if  not^  at  the 
charge  of  the  person  or  town  legally  chargeable  with  his  support,  and  if  no  person  or  town 
be  so  chargeable,  at  the  expense  of  the  state."    R.  S.  ch.  23,  sec.  16. 

"  When  any  person  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  information  for  any  offence,  shall,  an 
trial,  be  acquitted  by  the  jury,  by  reason  of  insanity,  the  jury  in  giving  their  verdic|,of  not 
guilty  shall  state  that  it  was  so  given  for  such  cause,  and  thereupon,  if  the  discharge  or 
going  at  large  of  such  insane  person  shall  be  considered  manifestly  dangerous  to  the  peace 
aad  safety  of  the  community,  the  court  may  order  him  committed,  as  provided  in  the  pre- 
ceding section."    lb.  sea  16. 

In  Georgia,  "  Drunkenness  shall  not  be  an  excuse  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  unless 
such  drunkenness  was  occasioned  by  the  fraud,  artifice,  or  contrivance,  of  other  person  or 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  crime  perpetrated,  and  then,  the  person  or  persons,  so 
cauang  said  drunkenness  for  such  malignant  purpose,  shall  be  considered  a  principal,  and 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  person  or  persons  commit- 
ting the  offence,  if  he  she,  or  they,  had  been  possessed  of  sound  reason  and  discretion." 
Hotchkiss  Stat.  Law  of  Georgia^  p.  702. 


Ko  rules  can  be  so  specific  as  to  embrace  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  in  which  insanity 
or  derangement,  may  show  itself.  Each  case  must  therefore  depend  very  much  upon  the 
oireumstances.  fbcts,  and  developments  which  attend  it  Thus  Lord  Hale  says:  It  is  very 
diflkmlt  to  define  the  invisible  line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial  insanity.  But  it  must  rest 
upon  circumstances  duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered  by  the  judge  and  jury,  lest  on  the 
one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  the  defect  of  human  nature,  or  on  the  other, 
too  great  indulgence  be  given  to  great  crimes.  So  Taylor,  (Med.  Jurisp.  649 :)  ^  There  are 
no  oertun  legal  or  medical  rules  whereby  homicidal  mania  may  be  detected.  Baoh  case 
must  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it"  See  6  Car.  ft  Payne  168 ;  9  Id. 
526.  So  also  G.  J.  Denman  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 843,  says :  **  It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  abstract  rule  on  the  subject,  applicable  to  all  cases.  Each  case  must  be  dedded, 
in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  flusts  and  oifoumstances  peculiar  to  it,  under  the  discretion  of 
the  court" 
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SECTION  n. 

DEGREES  OF  OITILT. 

A  PARTY  is  guilty  either  as  a  principal  or  aooessorj :  as  principal, 
lie  is  either  principal  in  the  first  degree  or  in  the  second ;  as  accessoiy, 
he  is  either  accessory  before  the  &ctj  or  accessory  after  it. 

(a)  Principals. 

The  distinction  between  principals  and  accessories,  only  obtains 
in  felonies;  in  treason  and  misdemeanors  all  are  principals. [1] 

Principals  are  either  in  the  first  degree  or  in  the  second.  He  who 
actually  commits  the  offence,  is  said  to  be  principal  in  the  first  degree; 
he  who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  him  in  doing  it^  is  said  to  be 
principal  in  the  second  degree«(a) 

Persons  who  are  present  at  the  commission  of  an  ofl*ence,  are  said  to 
be  aiding  and  abetting  the  party  actually  committing  it,  if  they 
[*12J  be  confederated  or  *eDgaged  with  him  in  a  common  design,  of 
which  the  offence  is  part,(6)  or  if  by  their  presence  they  encour- 
age him  in  the  commission  of  it(c)  And  persons  are  said  to  be  so 
present,  who,  being  engaged  in  the  same  design  with  the  person  who 
actually  commits  the  offence,  although  not  actually  present  at  the  com- 
mission of  it,  are  yet  at  such  convenient  distance  as  to  be  able  to  come 
to  the  immediate  assistance  of  their  associate,  if  required,  or  to  watch 
to  prevent  surprise,  or  the  like.((f)  And  where  a  person  was  waiting 
outside  of  a  house,  to  receive  goods  which  his  confederate  was  stealing 
within,  he  was  holden  toj^e  a  principal  in  the  theft.(e)[2] 

So  persons  present^  aiding  and  abetting  in  part  of  the  offence,  may, 

(a)  See  A  ▼.  Boyce,  4  Burr.  20T3.  (c)  R  v.  Murphy,  6  Car.  &  P.  103. 

(6)  R  y.   TatttenaH   1   Ruaa.   22  ;   R  t.         (d)  See  Fost  350-^66  ;  R  y.  Chggmiy  dfc 

Standley,  R.  ft  Rj.  306 ;  R  y.  Bowm,  Car.  ft  Whitford,  R.  ft  Ry.  343. 
M.  149 ;  and  Bee  i2L  y.  JSomlyy  ei  al,  I  Car.         (e)  R  y.  Ouwi,  Rj.  ft.  M.  96. 
ft  SL  306. 


[1]  3  IiiBt  21,  488;  1  Hale,  233,  613;  Dalt  J.  a  161;  FoeL  341;  12  Co.  812;  Co.  Lit 
67  ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  o.  29,  a.  1 ;  4  BUl  Com.  Cro.  C.  C.  49;  WhUakm-  y.  JBnifUah,  1  Bay,  16; 
Chamt  y.  Parker,  1  Rep.  Con.  Ct  333 ;  State  y.  Chode,  1  Hawk.  463 ;  CMm  y.  State,  4 
Yerger,  143;  Oom.  y.  MiAtee,  8  Dana,  28;  Chm.  y.  J6yor,  6  Dana,  298;  Ckmk  y.  JBHnu^  4 
J.  J.  tCanhail,  182 ;  Com.  y.  GiOeepie,  7  Sei^.  ft  Rawle,  469 ;  U.  8.  y.  Morrow,  4  Waah.  0. 
a  733 ;  Oom.  y.  Macombtr,  3  Mara  264;  U,  &  y.  MiOe,  7  Petera,  38;  Staie  y.  Wes^eid,  1 
Bafley,  132 ;  State  y.  Borden,  I  Deyereax,  618. 

[2]  Although  a  man  be  preaent  whilst  a  felony  la  oommitted  if  he  take  no  part  in  it»  and 
do  not  act  in  concert  with  those  who  oommit  it,  he  will  not  be  a  principal  in  the  aeoond 
degree,  merely  because  he  did  not  endeayor  to  preyent  the  felony  or  apprehend  the  folon. 
1  Hale,  439;  Fost  360. 

A  mere  participation  in  the  acl^  without  a  ^onioua  participation  in  the  design,  will  not 
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if  the  offence  be  completed  by  their  confederate,  be  indicted  as  princi- 
pals :  and  therefore  where  two  persons,  with  their  umbrella,  screened 
a  third  whilst  he  was  breaking  into  a  dwelling  house  in  the  day  time, 
and  then  went  away,  and  were  not  seen  near  the  place  whilst  the  third 
party  was  committing  a  larceny  within  the  house,  Gaselee,  J.,  and  Gur- 
ney,  B.,  held  that  they  were  principals  as  to  the  whole  offence,  namely, 
the  breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling  house,  and  stealing  there* 
in.(a)[2] 

(a)  R.  Y.  Jordan  «tal,1  Car.  9i.  P.  432. 

be  sufficient.  1  East)  P.  0.  258 ;  R,  v.  Plumimer^  Kel.  109.  Thus,  if  a  master  assault 
another  with  malice  prepense,  and  the  servant,  ignorant  of  his  master's  felonious  design,  take 
part  with  him,  and  kill  the  other,  it  is  manslaughter  in  the  senrant,  and  murder  in  the  master. 
1  Hale,  446.  So,  on  an  indictment  under  the  statute  1  Yict  c.  86,  s.  2,  charging  A.  with 
the  capital  offence  of  inflicting  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to  life,  with  intent  to  commit  mur- 
der, and  B.  with  aiding  and  abetting  him,  it  was  held  to  be  essential,  to  make  out  the  charge 
as  against  B.,  that  he  should  have  been  aware  of  A.'s  intention  to  commit  murder.  Beg.  t. 
Omse,  8  G.  &  P.  641. 

In  the  case  of  murder  by  duelling,  in  strictness  both  of  the  seconds  are  prindpals  in  the 
second  degree ;  yet  Lord  Hale  considers,  that,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  second  of  the  party  kill- 
ed, the  rule  of  law  in  this  respect,  has  been  too  &r  strained;  and  he  seems  to  doubt  whether 
such  second  shall  be  deemed  a  principal  in  the  second  degrea  1  Hale,  422, 452.  However 
in  a  late  case  it  was  holden  by  PaUeaon^  J.,  that  all  persons  present  at  a  prize  fight,  having 
gone  thither  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  prize-fighters  strike  each  other,  were  principals  in 
the  breach  of  the  peace;  {K  v.  iVAjtiw,  4C.  A  P.  537 ;  see  i2L  v.  Mtarphy,  6  C.  A  P.  103  ;)  and, 
upon  the  same  principle  the  seoonds  in  a  duel,  being  participators  in  an  unlawAil  act,  would 
both  be  guilty  of  murder,  if  death  were  to  ensue;  and  so  the  law  was  laid  down  in  Reg.  y. 
Young,  8  0.  ft  P.  646,  and  in  Reg.  v.  Ouddg,  1  G.  &  K  210.  If  the  principal  were  insane  at 
the  commission  of  the  act,  no  person  can  be  convicted  as  an  aider  and  abettor  of  his  acti. 
Reg,  V.  Tyler,  8  G.  A  P.  616.  Arch.  Or.  Law,  12.  But  where  an  insane  person  collected  to- 
gether a  number  of  persons,  who  armed  themselves  with  a  common  purpose  of  resisting  the 
lawful  authorities,  and  in  their  presence  he  shot  a  peace  officer  who  came  to  apprehend  him 
under  a  warrant,  it  was  held  that  they  were  g^iilty  of  murder  as  principals  in  the  first  degree  ; 
and  that  no  apprehension  of  personal  danger  to  themselves  from  him  furnished  any  excuse  to 
him  for  assisting  in  his  illegal  acts.    Id. 

If  one  encourage  another  to  commit  suicide,  and  is  present  aiding  him  while  he  does  so, 
such  person  is  guilty  of  murder  as  a  principal ;  and  if  two  encourage  each  other  to  murder 
themselves^  and  one  does  so,  the  other  being  present,  but  the  latter  fiul  in  an  attempt  upon 
himself  he  is  principal  in  the  murder  of  the  first :  but  if  it  be  uncertain  whether  the  deceased 
really  killed  himself  or  whether  he  came  to  his  death  by  aeddent  before  the  moment  when 
he  meant  to  destroy  himself  it  will  not  be  murder  in  either.  Rex  v.  Dyson,  Buss.  A  R.  G.  G. 
523;  iZcKV.  AumU,  Moody,  G.  0.356;  Rex  y.  AUiaon,  9  0.  A  1^,  41B.  The  same  point  was 
determined  in  an  early  case  in  Massachusetts.  Chm.  y.  Bowen,  13  Mass.  359.  It  was  there 
said  by  Parker,  G.  J.,  in  chai^g  the  jury,  "  The  important  &ct  to  be  inquired  into  is, 
whether  the  prisoner  was  instrumental  in  the  death  of  Jewett,  (the  deceased.)  by  advice  or 
otherwise.  The  government  is  not  bound  to  prove  that  Jewett  would  not  have  hung  him- 
self  had  Bowen's  counsel  have  reached  his  ear.  The  very  act  of  advising  to  the  commission 
of  a  crime  is,  in  itself)  unlawful  The  presumption  of  law  is,  that  advice  has  the  influence 
and  effect  intended  by  the  adviser,  unless  it  is  shown  to  have  been  otherwise :  as  that  the 
counsel  was  received  with  scoff,  or  was  manifestly  rejected  and  ridiculed  at  the  time  it  was 
given."    Wharton's  Cr.  Law.  p.  29. 

[1]  Oom.  V.  Kwq>p,  9  Pick.  Rep.  496 ;  State  ▼.  Harden,  2  Dev.  &  Batt  407 ;  State  v. 
Town,  Wright's  Ohio  Bep.  75 ;  State  y.  Coleman,  5  Porter,  32. 
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But  if  a  man  be  at  sucli  a  distance  from  tbe  place  where  the  offence  is 
committed,  that  he  could  not  assist  in  it  if  required,  he  cannot  be  deem- 
ed a  principal :  and  therefore  it  was  holden,  that  going  towards  the 
place  where  a  larceny  was  to  be  committed,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  carrying  off  the  property,  and  assisting  accordingly,  did  not  make 
the  party  a  principal  in  the  larceny,  where  it  appeared  that  he  was  at 
such  a  distance  at  the  time  of  the  felonious  taking,  that  he  could  not 
have  assisted  in  it.(a)    So,  where  persons,  having  stolen  goods  fix>m  a 
warehouse,  carried  them  along  the  street  for  about  thirty  yards,  and 
then  fetched  the  prisoner,  who  was  apprised  of  the  robbery,  but  not  at 
all  acting  in  it,  and  he  assisted  in  carrying  away  the  property :  it  was 
holden  that  he  was  not  a  principal,  but  an  accessory  merely  .(J)     So, 
where  a  servant  let  another  into  his  master's  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
stealing  in  it,  and  where  he  remained  all  night ;  the  servant  left  the 
house  the  next  morning  and  did  not  return  until  the  evening,  and  du- 
ring his  absence  the  other  committed  a  larceny  in  the  house :  the  ser- 
vant being  indicted  as  accessory  before  the  fiict,  it  was  contended  by 
his  counsel  that  he  should  have  been  indicted  as  principal ;  but  Coleridge, 
J.,  held  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  objection,  as  no  part  of  the 
larceny  was  committed  whilst  the  servant  was  in  the  house  or 
[*18]     could  be  aiding  in  it.(c)    So,  *where  several  persons  were  out 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  felony,  but,  upon  an  alarm,  ran 
different  ways,  and  one  of  them,  to  avoid  being,  taken,  wounded  a  man 
who  was  pursuing  him ';  it  was  holden  that  the  others  could  not  be 
deemed  principals  in  this  offence.(6Q    So,  where  two  persons  were  rid- 
ing their  horses  violently  along  the  road,  seemingly  racing,  and  the 
first  of  them  passed  a  man  on  horseback  without  injuring  him,  but 
the  last  rode  against  him,  threw  him,  and  he  was  killed :  Patteson,  J. 
held  that  the  first  of  the  two  could  not  be  deemed  a  principal  in  the 
homicide.(e) 

The  law,  however,  recognizes  no  difference  between  the  offence  of 
the  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  of  the  principal  in  the  second ; 
both  are  equally  guilty. 

And  so  immaterial  is  the  distinction  considered  in  practice,  that  if  a 
man  be  indicted  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  proof  that  he  was  pre- 
sent aiding  and  abetting  another  in  committing  the  offence,  although 
his  was  not  the  hand  which  actually  did  it,  will  support  the  indict- 
ment ',{g)  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  be  indicted  as  principal  in  the 
second  degree,  proof  that  he  was  not  only  present,  but  committed  the 

(a)  R  V.  Zefly,  R.  &  Ry.  42l!  (d)  R  v.  WhU^  K.  A  By.  99. 

(6)  R  V.  King,  R.  ft.  Ry.  332.  (e)  R  v.  ifofftn  etdL,  6  Oar.  A  P.  396. 

(c)  R  y.   Tw^dL  <k  Perkma^  Oar.  AM.         (g)2  Hawk.  o.  34,  s.  64. 
915. 
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offence  with  his  own  hand,  will  support  the  indictment  [1]  Therefore 
if  A.  be  indicted  for  being  present  aiding  and  abetting  B.  in  com- 
mitting a  felony,  A.  may  be  convicted,  although  B.  is  acquitted.(a) 

So  when  an  offence  is  punishable  by  a  statute  which  makes  no 
mention  of  principals  in  the  second  degree,  such  principals  are  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  as  much  as  the  parties  who  actually  commit 
the  offence ;  and  therefore  in  the  case  of  rape,  a  person  may  be  con- 
victed on  an  indictment  charging  him  with  being  present  aiding  and 
abetting  another  who  actually  committed  it.(b) 

So,  for  the  same  reason,  principals  in  the  second  degree  are  always 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  principals  in  the  first  degree :  this  is 
sometimes  expressly  mentioned  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  offences, 
as  in  Peel's  Acts  for  Larceny,  &c.,(c)  and  for  malicious  injuries,(d)  in 
the  statute  relating  to  fofgery,(c)  and  in  the  statute  relating  to  counter- 
feiting the  coin,(^)  and  others ;  but  such  express  enactment  appears  to 

(a)  See  R  ▼.  Phdps  et  al,  Car.  ft  M.  180.  (d)  Y  ft  8  G.  4,  c.  30,  a.  26. 

(b)  B.  y.  Crisham,  Oar.  ft  H.  187.  (e)  1  W.  4.  a  66,  s.  25. 

(c)  7  ft  8  Q^.  4,  a  29,  s.  61.  (^)  2  W.  4^  c.  34,  a.  18. 


[1]  The  distinction  between  principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree,  it  lias  been  said 
is  a  distinction  without  a  difference;  and,  therefore  it  need  not  be  made  in  indLctments. 
StaJte  V*  Fley  and  BocheMe^  2  Brevard,  338.  Such  is  only  the  case,  however,  where  the 
punishment  is  the  same  for  the  two  divisions.  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  64 ;  MackaUey^a  case^  9  Co. 
6t  b. ;  Fost  345.  But  where,  bj  particular  statute  the  punishment  is  different,  then  prin- 
cipals in  the  second  degree  must  be  indicted  spedallj,  as  aiders  and  abettors.  1  East, 
P.  C.  348,  350 ;  R  v.  Edme^  1  Leach,  473.  In  an  indictment  for  murder,  if  several  be  charg- 
ed as  principals,  one  as  principal  perpetrator,  and  the  others  as  aiding  and  abetting,  it  is  not 
material  which  of  them  be  charged  as  principals  in  the  first,  degree  as  having  given  the 
mortal  blow ;  for  the  mortal  ii^jury  given  by  any  one  of  those  present,  is,  in  contemplation 
of  law,  the  injuiy  of  each  and  every  of  them.  State  v.  Jfatr,  1  €k>xe's  R,  453 ;  Foster 
651;  State  v.  Fley  and  BoeheUe,  2  Brevard,  338;  R  v.  Bra&mick,  Doug.  207;  I  East^  V^, 
G.  350.  There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  provisions  of  a  statute  require  the  distiuo- 
tion  to  be  observed ;  thus  an  indictment  which  charges  that  the  prisoner  caused  and  pro- 
cured a  certain  instrument  to  be  forged,  and  willingly  assisted  in  the  forgery,  ftc.,  Is  to  be 
understood  as  ohai^g  that  he  caused  it  to  be  done  in  his  presence,  and  that  he  aided,  be- 
ing present ;  in  other  words,  as  charging  him  as  principal  in  the  second  degree,  and  not  as 
accessory.  See  Raanid^s  caae,  2  Yirg.  Ca.  356;  ffuffman  v.  Gmkj  6  Randolph,  685.  Whar- 
ton's Am.  Or.  Law.  p.  83. 

If  the  actual  perpetrator  of  a  murder  should  escape  by  flight,  or  die,  those  present  abe^ 
ting  the  oommiasion  of  the  crime,  may  be  indicted  as  principals;  and  though  the  indictment 
should  state  the  mortal  injury  was  committed  by  him  who  is  absent,  or  dead,  yet  if  it  be  sub- 
stantially alleged  that  those  who  were  indicted  were  present  at  the  perpetration  of  the  crime, 
and  did  kill  and  murder  the  deceased  by  the  mortal  injury  so  done  by  the  actual  perpetra- 
tor, it  shall  be  sufficient  Siate  v.  Fky  and  RocheOe,  2  Rice's  &  C.  Digests,  104 ;  2  Brevard, 
838.  By  the  ancient  law,  principals  in  the  second  degpree  could  not  be  tried  until  the  prin- 
cipal had  been  convicted  and  outlawed.  Foster,  347.  Such  however,  is  no  longer  the  case, 
and  the  party  charged  as  principal  in  the  second  degree  may  be  convicted,  though  the  par- 
ty charged  as  principal  in  the  first  degree  is  acquitted.  R  v.  Taylor^  1  Leach,  360 ;  Bm- 
aan  v.  Qffky,  2  Shaw,  570;  3  Mod.  121;  R  v.  WaUis,  Salk.  334;  R  v.  Unok,  R.  ft  R.  314; 
3  Price,  146 ;  2  Marsh.  465  ;  Archbold's  0.  P.  6 ;  Wharton's.  Am.  Or.  Law.  p.  33. 
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have  been  unnecessary  from  what  haa  been  above  observed  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  oflfence  of  the  principal  in  the  second  degree  with  that 
of  principal  in  the  first  degree.  [2] 

But  although  a  principal  in  the  second  degree  may  be  convicted  and 
punished  upon  an  indictment  charging  him  as  having  committed  the 
oflfence,  yet,  as  a  grand  jury,  ignorant  of  this  rule  of  law,  may  by  mis- 
take imagine  in  sach  a  case  that  the  evidence  does  not  support  the 
indictment,  and  ignore  the  bill,  it  may  be  thought  convenient  in  some 
cases  to  indict  the  aider  and  abettor  in  felony,  as  such. 

[*14]     *The  following  may  be  the  form  of  an 

Indictment  against  a  Principal  in  iJie  second  Degree. 

Berks  J  )      The  jurors  for  our  lady  the  Queen  upon  their  oath  present, 

to  vnt,  I  that  A.  B.,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord,  1851,  [Ac,  stating  the  offence  of  the  principal  in  the  first  degree:  and 
then,  before  Ae  conclusion  adding:"]  And  the  jurors  aforesaid  on  their 
oath  aforesaid  do  further  present,  that  C.  D.,  on  the  day  and  year  afore- 
said, feloniously  was  present,  aiding,  abetting,  and  assisting  the  said  A. 
B.,  the  felony  aforesaid  to  do  and  commit.  Against  \the  farm  of  Ac 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided^]  and  against  the  peace  of  our 
lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity. 

[2]  The  distinction  between  principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree  is,  in  this  state,  practi- 
cally  of  little  or  no  importance ;  and  much  of  the  learning  applicable  to  it  has  become  ccMn* 
paratlvely  nseless,  except  so  &r  as  it  may  aid  ns  in  discriminating  between  principals  and 
accessories.  For  though  it  was  once  held  that  aiders  and  abettors  were  acoessories  at  Hie 
fiict,  and  so  could  not  be  tried  until  the  principal  had  been  convicted,  this  notion  has  kmg 
been  exploded.  And  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  it  is  settled  by  an  unbroken 
current  of  authority,  that  those  who  are  present  aiding  and  abetting  in  a  felony  are  not  ac- 
cessories, but  principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  may  be  arraigned  and  tried  before  the 
principal  in  t!ie  first  degree  has  been  dealt  with.  Indeed,  they  may  be  convicted  though 
the  principal  in  the  first  degree  has  been  acquitted.  Arch.  Cr.  PI.  6.  1  Buss,  on  Or.  21. 
2  Hawk.  P.  0. 312 ;  Post  347 ;  1  Bay's  Rep.  488 ;  1  Overton,  230. 

Moreover,  in  respect  to  all  mere  misdeameanors,  principals  in  the  second  degree  might  al- 
ways be  treated  in  the  preceedings  as  principals  in  the  first  degree.  The  same  rule  also  ap- 
plies, in  this  state,  to  the  whole  range  of  felonies.  For  by  the  revised  statutes,  principals  in 
the  second  degree  in  the  commission  of  a  felony  are  visited  with  the  same  punishment  as 
principals  in  the. first  2  R.  S.  698,  §  6.  And  as  a  consequence  of  this  provision,  it  follows 
that  principals  in  the  second  degree  may  be  prosecuted  as  principals  in  the  first  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the 
first  and  second  degrees  is  the  same ;  (Arch.  Cr.  PL  6 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  26,  §  64 ;  see 
9  Coke's  Rep.  67,  b.)  though  aiders  and  abettors,  or  principals  in  the  second  degree,  may  be 
proceeded  against  spedally,  as  such,  if  the  prosecutor  chooses.    Arch.  Or.  PL  6. 

Indietmani]  In  all  felonies  in  which  the  punishment  of  principals  in  the  first  and  second 
degrees  is  the  same,  the  indictmant  may  charge  all  who  are  present  and  abet  the  act,  as 
principals  in  the  first  degree;  (2  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  23,  §  76 ;  3  T.  R.  105,)  provided  the 
offence  admits  of  participation.  Post  342.  But  where  the  punishment  is  diff'erent^  theo. 
prindpais  in  the  second  degree  must  be  indicted  specially,  as  aiders  and  abettors  ACatt 
Dig.  Cr.  L.  6. 
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Where  a  man  was  indicted  for  murder,  the  indictment  stating  the 
wound  to  have  been  given  on  the  27th  May,  and  the  death  to  have 
been  on  the  29th,  and  two  others  were  indicted  as  principals  in  the 
second  degree,  the  indictment  stating  that  they  on  the  day  and  year 
first  aforesaid  were  present  aiding,  &c. :  it  was  objected  that  this  was 
repugnant  and  bad,  as  the  offence  was  not  completed  until  the  death, 
on  the  29th ;  but  the  judges  held  it  to  be  correct.(a) 

(i)  Accessories  before  the  Fact 

Who  and  in  what  cases,]     An  accessory  before  the  fact  to  a  felony,  is 
one  who  counsels,  incites,  moves,  procures,  hires  or  commands  another     / 
to  commit  it,  but  is  not  himself  present  aiding  or  abetting  in  the  com-     " 
mission  of  it.(6)[l] 

And  if  the  felony  afterwards  committed,  be  the  same  in  substance 
with  that  counselled  or  commanded,  the  party  who  counselled  or  com- 
manded it  will  be  deemed  an  accessory  to  it,  although  there  be  some 
variance  in  time,  place,  manner,  or  other  circumstance  between  the 
advice  or  command  and  the  execution  of  it :  as  where  a  person  advises 
a  man  to  kill  another  in  the  day,  and  he  kills  him  in  the  night, — or  to 
kill  him  in  the  fields,  and  he  kills  him  in  the  town,— or  to  poison  him, 
and  he  stabs  or  shoots  him, — ^in  these  cases  he  is  as  much  an  accessory, 
as  if  his  advice  or  command  had  been  strictly  pursued.(c) 

But  if  the  execution  vary  in  substance  from  the  advice  or  com- 
mand,— ^as  if  a  man  advise  another  to  kill  A.,  and  he  kills  B,, — or  to 
bum  the  house  of  A,  and  he  burns  the  house  of  B., — or  to  steal  an 
ox,  and  he  steals  a  horse, — or  to  steal  a  particular  horse,  and  he  steals 

(a)  R  v.  (TBrian  ee  oZ.,  2  Oar.  &  K.  115.         y.  IkickweU  et  ol,  Car.  &  M.  215. 
(h)  2  Hawk.  c.  29,  a.  16 ;  i?.  y.  Gordon,  I         (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  29,  s.  20. 
Leach,  616;  1  East,  P.  C.  362 ;  and  see  R 

[1]  An  aooeaaory  before  the  fiict  is,  acoordmg  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  one  who  being  absent 
at  the  time  of  the  oommiasion  of  the  offence  doth  yet  procure,  coansel,  or  command  another 
to  commit  it  Absence  is  indispensably  necessary  to  constitute  one  an  accessory ;  for  if  he 
be  actually  or  constructiyely  present  when  the  felony  is  committed,  he  is  an  aider  and 
abettor,  and  not  an  accessory  before  the  &ct.  1  Hale's  P.  0.  615 ;  1  Leach,  616 ;  1  East's 
P.  0.  362 ;  4  Black.  Com.  36,  1 ;  Arch.  Or.  PI.  7. 

In  all  felonies  there  may  be  accessories,  except  in  crimes  which  the  law  deems  sudden 
and  unpremeditated,  as  manslaughter,  which  therefore  can  have  no  accessories  before  the  fact. 
1  Hale,  616.  And  therefore,  if  A.  be  prosecuted  for  murder,  and  B.  as  accessory  before  the 
&ct,  if  A.  is  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  merely,  B.  must  be  acquitted.  Id.  347,  460,  616  . 
Arch.  Or.  PL  8. 

An  accessory  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  higher  crime  than  his  principal.    3  Inst  139. 

A  new  felony  created  by  statute  has  all  the  incidents  it  would  have  at  common  law. 
Therefore,  the  procurers  or  abettors  are  principals  or  accessories  upon  the  same  circumstances 
which  would  make  them  so  at  common  law ;  though  the  act  be  sUeut  as  to  abettors  or  ac- 
ceflsoriea.    1  Leach,  76. 
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another,— or  to  commit  a  felony  of  one  kind,  and  he  commits  another 
of  quite  a  different  nature, — ^in  these  and  the  like  cases,  the 
[*15]     party  who  advised  or  *commanded,  &c.,  cannot  be  deemed  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  felony  actually  committed.(a)[l] 
There  cannot  however  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  manslaugh- 
ter ;  for  that  offence,  in  its  nature,  cannot  be  premeditated.(6)     The 
doctrine  as  to  accessories,  also,  is  confined  entirely  to  felonies ;  for  in 
treason  and  misdemeanors,  those  who,  by  counsel  or  incitement,  Ac, 
would  be  accessories  before  the  fact  in  felony,  are  deemed  principals, 
and  prosecuted  and  punished  accordingly.  [2]     Thus  where  a  woman 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  29,  a.  21.  (&)  1  Hale,  616. 


[1]  Though  it  has  been  said,  (1  Hale,  61*7 ;  Plowd.  476  ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  29,  8.  18 ;  Com. 
Dig.  Justices,  tit.  1,)  that  if  A  command  B.  to  poison  C,  and  B.  in  mistake  poison  D.,  that 
A.  is  not  answerable,  this  seems  a  position  hardly  reconcilable  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  nor 
borne  out  by  the  authority  cited  to  support  it ;  for  the  true  criteria  to  determine  whether  the 
instigator  of  a  felony  is  guilty,  as  accessory,  to  a  felony  somewhat  different,  are,  that  if  the 
principal  committed  the  crime  in  consequence  of  the  flagitious  advice— and  if  the  eirent,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  acts  suggested,  A.  is  un- 
questionably guilty,  but  if  the  agent,  from  the  mere  wickedness  of  his  own  mind,  intention- 
ally commits  a  different  offence,  A.  will  not  be  implicated  in  the  g^ilt  of  the  principal  Fost 
372 ;  Com.  Dig.  Justices,  tit.  1 ;  1  East  Rep.  106.  If  the  crime  solicited  to  be  committed  be 
not  perpetrated,  then  the  adviser  can  only  be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor.  2  East  Rep.  6 ; 
and  see  Buss.  A  Ry.  0.  G.  106,  107,  notes. 

At  all  events,  it  is  dear  that  the  accessory  is  liable  for  all  that  ensues  upon  the  execution 
of  his  unlawful  command  or  advice ;  as  if  A.  command  B.  to  beat  C,  and  he  beat  him  eo  tiiat 
he  dies,  A.  is  accessory  to  the  murder.  4  Black.  Com.  37  ;  1  Hale,  617  ;  Arch.  O.  PL  7. 
Or  if  A  command  B.  to  bum  the  house  of  0.,  and  in  domg  so,  the  house  of  D.  is  also  burnt, 
A.  is  accessory  to  the  burning  of  D.'s  house.  Plowd.  476 ;  Arch.  Or.  P.  7.  So  if  the  offence 
commanded  be  conmiitted,  though  by  different  means  fh)m  those  prescribed  by  the  command ; 
fOT  instance,  if  A.  hire  B.  to  poison  C,  and  instead  of  poisonuig  he  shoots  him,  A.  is  never- 
theless liable  as  accessory.    Fost  369 ;  A^h.  Gr.  PI.  7. 

[2]  State  V.  Bardcn,  1  Dev.  518 ;  State  v.  Wes^ield,  1  Bailey,  132 ;  CurUn  v.  StcUe,  4  Terg. 
143 ;  CommonweaUh  v.  Bums^  4  J.  J.  Marsh.  182 ;  U.  S  v.  Mills,  7  Peters,  138.  See  also. 
OommoTttoeaWi  y.  Maamiber,  3  Mass.  254 ;  ChmmonweaWi  v.  OiUespie,  7  Serg.  A;  Rawle,  463 ; 
£r.  iSf.v.iforrow,4Wash.0.G.733;  Whitaher  y.  Mhtglish,  I  Ba.j,  U ;  Ghanei  y.  Farker,  muaM, 
Ck>nst.  Gt.  333. 

Whatever  constitutes  one  an  accessoiy  in  a  capital  offence,  renders  him  liable  as  principal 
in  a  misdemeanor.  St(Ue  v.  Weg^ield,  1  Bailey,  132.  In  misdemeanors,  there  are  no  aocee- 
Bories,  all  concerned  are  principals.  CommowoeaWi  v.  ifAntee,  8  Dana,  28 ;  CaldmSL  r.  Oom- 
monwedUhy  7  Dana,  229. 

One  who  incites  others  to  commit  an  assault  and  battery  is  guilty,  and  may  be  punished 
as  a  principal,  if  the  offence  be  actually  committed,  although  he  did  not  otherwise  partidpato 
in  it     1  Brevard,  385. 

It  has  been  held  in  this  country,  that  a  person  who  advises,  persuades  and  procures  an- 
other to  commit  suicide,  might  be  indicted  as  accessory  before  the  fact,  to  the  self-murder. 
15  Mass.  Rep.  38 ;  Whart  Prec.  36.  It  has  been  ruled,  however,  in  England,  and  it  seema 
to  be  the  late  doctrine,  that  at  common  law  there  can  be  no  accessories  to  suidde,  because 
the  principal  cannot  be  tried.  But  a  party  who  is  present  aiding  in  the  commission  of  a  sui- 
cide, is  a  principal  in  the  offence,  and  may  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  the  deceased.  S  C. 
&  P.  418 ;  Whart.  Prec.  66. 
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advised  and  encouraged  a  man  to  set  j&re  to  a  malthonse,  and  be  at- 
tempted to  do  so,  but  she  was  not  present  at  the  time,  it  was  holden 
that  both  of  them  might  be  jointly  indicted  as  principals  for  the  at- 
tempt.(a) 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  the  offence  of  accessory, 
that  there  should  be  any  direct  communication  between  him  and  the 
principal ;  the  procurement  may  be  through  the  intervention  of  an 
agent.(i)  And  if  managed  through  an  agent,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  principal  should  be  named  by  the  accessory ;  if  the  latter  desire  the 
agent  to  procure  some  person  to  commit  the  offence,  without  naming 
him,  and  the  agent  accordingly  procure  a  person,  wholly  unknown  to 
the  accessory,  to  commit  it,  it  will  be  suflScient  to  constitute  the  offence 
of  accessory  before  the  fact(c) 

If  the  principal  felon  be  unknown,  the  indictment  of  the  the  acces- 
sory may  state  it  accordingly ;  and  if  it  afterwards  turn  out  that  he  is 
known,  although  this  formerly  would  be  a  fatal  variance,(d)  yet  now  it 
seems  the  court  may  order  the  indictment  to  be  amended  according  to 
the  fact.(e)[8] 

When,  and  how  tried  and  punished.']  Formerly  accessories,  before 
the  fact  could  only  be  tried  with  the  principal  or  after  the  principal 
was  convicted ;  and  they  were  punishable  in  various  ways  by  several 
statutes.(y)[4]     But  now,  by  stat  7  G.  4,  c.  64.  s.  9,  if  any  person  shall 


(a)  R  V.  Cloffton  et  al,  I  Cat,  &.  TL  128. 
(&)  R  y.  Cooper,  6  Car.  &  P.  534. 
(c)Jd. 


(d)  R  y.  Walker,  3  Gamp.  264. 

(e)  See  14  ft  15  Vict  c.  100,  8.  1. 
{g)  See  2  Hawk,  a  29. 


[3]  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  incitement  pnt  in  reqnisitlon  by  the  acoeasory,  in  procur- 
ing the  oflfonoe  to  be  committed,  no  rule  is  laid  down  in  the  cases.  That  it  was  sufficient  to 
6£feot  the  evil  purpose,  is  proved  by  the  result.  On  prineiple,  it  seems  that  any  degree  of 
incitement,  with  the  actual  intent  to  procure  the  consummation  of  the  illegal  object,  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  guilt  of  the  accessory.  Hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  that  the 
crime  was  effected  in  consequence  of  such  incitement;  and  it  would  be  no  defence  to  show 
that  the  offence  would  have  been  committed  without  any  incitement.  Roscoe's  Cr.  Ey.  168 ; 
2  Stark.  Ey.  8. 

In  New  York,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  under  the  statute,  Ibr  an  attempt  to  commit 
arson,  it  was  shown  that  the  prisoner  solicited  one  E.  to  set  fire  to  a  bam,  and  gare  him 
materials  for  the  purpose :  it  was  held  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction,  though  the  prisoner 
did  not  mean  to  be  present  at  tiie  commission  of  the  offence,  and  K.  never  intended  to  com- 
mit it    People  V.  Bwih,  1  Hiirs  N.  T.  Rep.  133. 

[4]  It  would  seem  that  in  New  York  the  common  law  rule  still  prevails.  See  Barb.  Gr.  Law 
page  291,  2d  ed. ;  3  Mass.  Rep.  126 ;  16  Mass.  Rep.  423.  The  New  York  revise  dstatutes 
however  provide  that  in  an  indictment  against  a  person  for  receiving  or  buying  stolen  goods, 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  aver,  nor  on  the  trial  to  prove  that  the  principal  who  stole  the 
goods  has  been  convicted.    2  New  York,  Rev.  Stat  480,  sec.  '72. 

In  Massachusetts  where  there  has  been  two  principals,  one  of  whom  has  been  convicted, 
the  other  of  whom  is  dead,  the  accessory  must  answer  notwithstanding  the  non-conviction 
of  the  second.     Com.  v.  Knapp,  10  Pick.  Rep.  477. 
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counsel,  procure,  or  command  any  other  person  to  commit  any  felony, 
whether  the  same  be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  the  person 
so  counselling,  procuring,  or  commanding  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felo- 
ny, and  may  be  indicted  and  convicted,  either  as  an  accessory  before 
the  fistct  to  the  principal  felony,  together  with  the  principal  felon  or  af- 
ter his  conviction,  or  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  substantive 
felony,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  previ- 
ously convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  may 
be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  any  accessory  before  the  &ct  to 
the  same  felony,  if  convicted  as  an  accessory  may  be  punished ;  and 
the  offence  of  the  person  so  counselling,  procuring,  or  commanding, 

howsoever  indicted,  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and 
[*16]     punished,  by  any  *court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the 

principal  felon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  offence  had  been 
committed  at  the  same  place  as  the  principal  felony,  although  such  of- 
fence may  have  been  committed  on  the  high  seas  or  at  any  place  on 
land,  whether  within  his  majesty's  dominions  or  without ;  and  that  in 
case  the  principal  felony  shall  have  been  committed  within  the  body 
of  any  county,  and  the  offence  of  counselling,  procuring,  or  command- 
ing shall  have  been  committed  within  the  body  of  any  other  county, 
the  last-mentioned  offence  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and 
punished  in  either  of  such  counties.  [1] 

See  CommonweaKh  v.  Andrewaj  3  Mass.  B.  126;  State  y.  Chraff^  1  Murphey  R.  2*70; 
C(mmiMW)ealih  y.  PhiUipa^  16  Mass.  R.  427.  See  the  law  of  the  seyeral  states  on  this  head 
in  1  Bussell,  21,  n.  (A;)  2  Rey.  Stat  of  New  Yoiir,  727.  See  Stoops  y.  OommanweaWi,  7 
Serg.  &  Rawle,  491 ;  Earty  y.  State^  3  Black.  386;  GomrnontoeaUh  y.  IVye^  1  Virg.  Gas.  18 ; 
Butler  y.  Slate,  3  M'Cord,  384;  State  y.  Goode,  1  Hawkes,  463 ;  CkymmonweaUh  y.  WiUiain^ 
eon,  2  Yirg.  Gas.  211;  OommontoecUth  y.  Sheriff,  16  Serg.  &  Rawle.  304;  State  y.  Crank,  2 
BaUej,  66 ;  State  v  Sims,  2  Bailey,  29. 

In  Massachusetts,  aooessories  in  cases  of  felony  either  heforo  or  after  the  fact,  may  now  be 
indicted,  conyicted  and  punished,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  haye  been 
conyicted  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice.  Rey.  Stat.  ch.  133,  §  2,  5.  So  in 
Maine,    See  acts  of  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  Jan.  1831,  ch.  504. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  accessory  is  not  liable  to  be  tried  while  the  principal  is  amenable 
to  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  is  still  unconyicted.  State  y.  Graff,  1  Murphey's  B.  270 ;  see 
Statey.  Goode,  1  Hawks,  463 ;  Sarty  y.  State,  3  Blackford's  la.  R.  386. 

In  Virginia,  where  the  principal  and  accessory  were  charged  in  the  same  indictment  fer 
murder,  and  the  principal  was  first  tried,  and  conyicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and 
before  judgment  was  pronounced  against  him,  the  accessory  was  tried,  and  the  jury  found  a 
yerdict  against  him,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  courts  whether  the  accessory  oould  be  tried 
before  the  prindpal  had  judgment^  he  being  in  custody,  conyicted  as  prindpal,  it  was  decided 
that,  under  the  statute,  conyiction  alone,  without  attainder,  is  sufficient.  OoTn.  y,  WtOim^ 
son,  2  Viig.  Gas.  211. 

[1]  In  Massachusetts  the  accessory  may  be  tried  for  a  substantiye  felony,  whether  the 
principal  be  conyicted  or  not ;  and  the  same  proyision  exists  in  seyeral  of  the  states.  So  &r 
as  reoeiying  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  is  concerned,  the  modification  is  almost 
uniyersaL    In  general,  howeyer,  in  other  respects,  the  common  law  remains  unchanged. 

It  seems  that  in  Massachusetts  the  statute,  like  that  of  7  Qeo.  4^  a  64,  s.  9,  of  which  it  is 
a  transcript,  only  applies  where  the  accessory  might  at  common  law  haye  been  indicted  with 
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In  order  to  amend  the  law  still  further,  by  stat.  11  &  12  Vicst.  c.  46, 
8.  1,  after  reciting  that  it  was  expedient  that  an  accessory  before  the 
fact  to  felony  should  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  tried  convicted,  and  pun- 
ished, in  all  respects  like  the  principal,  as  was  then  the  case  in  treason 
and  in  all  misdemeanors, — ^it  was  enacted,  that  "if  any  person  shall 
become  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  any  felony,  whether  the  same 
be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute  or  statutes  made 
or  to  be  made,  such  person  may  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted,  and  pun- 
ished in  aU  respects  as  if  he  were  a  principal  felon."  [1] 

In  all  cases  of  felony,  therefore  the  accessory  is  punishable  in  the 
same  manner  precisely  as  the  principal  felon ;  and  he  may  now  be  in- 
dicted either  as  a  principal,  that  is,  he  may  be  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment with  having  actually  committed  the  oflfence  as  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  or  he  may  be  indicted  as  accessory  as  for  a  substantive 
felony,  or  he  may  be  indicted  as  accessory  with  the  principal,  at  the 
option  of  the  prosecutor.     The  following  may  be  a  form  of  an 

Indictment  of  an  Accessory  b^bre  the  Fact,  with  the  Principal. 

Yorkshire, )      The  jurors  for  our  lady  the  Queen  upon  their  oath 

to  wit.     )  present^  that  A.  B.,  on  the day  of ,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord ,  [&c.,  stating  the  offence  against  the  principal;  and 

then,  hefore  the  conclusion,  stating  the  offence  of  the  accessory  thus ;]  And 
the  jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further  present  that 
C.  D.,  be^re  the  committing  of  the  said  felony  by  the  said  A.  B.  as 
aforesaid,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  feloniously  did  counsel, 
procure,  and  command  the  said  A.  B.  the  said  felony  in  manner  and 
form  aforsaid  to  commit :  [against  the  fonn  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,'\  and  against  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  Queen,  her 
crown  and  dignity.[2] 

or  without  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  and  therefore  where  a  defendant  was  indicted  as 
aoceflsary  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  S.  N.,  she  having,  bj  his  procurement,  killed  her- 
aelC  it  was  holden  that  the  statute  did  not  apply.    Whart  Grim.  Law.  p.  35. 

[1]  The  Criminal  Code  of  lUinois  declares  that  an  aooessofy  before  the  fact  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  principal,  and  punished  accordingly.  BasUer  v.  Tfte  Ptopkj  3 
Oilman,  368. 

[2]  In  South  CSarolina,  it  has  been  held,  that  at  common  low  it  is  not  necessary  in  an  in- 
dictment against  an  accessory  before  the  llu!t,  in  a  felony,  to  set  out  the  conviction  or  exe- 
cation  of  the  principaL     Stai$  v.  Sima,  2  Bail  Bep.  29. 

Mr.  Wharton  very  properly  remarks  (Gr.  Law,  p.  36.)  that  the  indictment  should  show  the 
otfence  to  have  been  committed  with  as  much  particularity  as  is  necessary  in  an  indictment 
against  the  principal  and  he  cites  the  case  of  0cm,  v.  Dudtey^  6  Leigh's  Yirg.  Rep.  614,  in 
which  the  indictment  was  as  follows: — **  Amherst  county,  superior  court  of  law  and  chan- 
cery, to  wit:  The  grand  jurors  empanneled  and  sworn  at  September  term  1834,  upon  their 
oath  present,  that  J.  W.  Dudley  htte  of  tiie  county  of  Amherst,  laborer,  with  force  and  arms, 
in  the  county  aforesaid,  and  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  said  Superior  Court,  on  the  Ist 
day  of  September,  1834,  did,  wilftilly  and  knowingly,  aid,  abet  and  counsel,  a  certain  W.  M. 
Pavia,  in  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  wilftdly,  lighting  a  duel  with  pistols,  with  a  certain 
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It  is  not  neoeesary  in  this  indictment  to  conclude  "  against  (he 
[*17]  form  of  the  siataiEy^  unless  the  oflfence  of  the  principal  *require 
it.  But  in  an  indictment  against  an  accessory  alone,  as  for  a 
substantive  felony,  the  conclusion  ought  to  be  so.[l]  In  other  re- 
spects the  indictment  against  the  accessory  as  for  a  substantive  fdonj, 
is  the  same  in  form  as  the  above. 


W.  M.  Lambert,  then  and  there  being.  The  probable  oonseqaenoe  of  such  weapons  mjgiit 
be  the  death  of  the  said  Davis  or  the  said  Lambert,  and  the  jurors  upon  their  oaths  say,  that 
the  said  Dudley  did,  as  aforesaid,  aid,  abet,  and  oonnsel  the  said  Davis  in  fighting  the  said 
duel  which  took  place  at  the  time,  place  and  manner  aforesaid,  against  the  form  of  the  sta- 
tute in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  this  common- 
wealth." Upshur,  J.  on  demurrer  said :  "  In  an  indictment  for  aiding  and  assisting  in  figbt- 
ing  a  duel,  it  is  indispensable  to  charge  that  a  duel  was  fought  Perhaps  it  was  the  intui- 
tion of  the  attorney  to  do  so  in  this  instance,  and  the  language  of  the  indictment  may 
possibly  be  susceptible  of  a  different  construction ;  and  therefore  is  wanting  in  that  directnesi 
and  precision  of  averment  which  are  necessary  in  an  indictment  This  defect,  being,  in  oar 
opinion  fiital,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  turn  our  attention  to  other  objections." 

[1]  An  indictment  for  an  offence  created  by  statute,  concludes,  *'  Against  the  form  of  the 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  the  people,"  Ac. 

Where  a  statute  either  creates  the  offence  altogether,  or  makes  an  offence  at  common  law 
an  offence  of  a  higher  nature,  (as  where  it  makes  a  misdemeanor  a  felony,)  an  indictmeDt  for 
the  offence  must  conclude  "against  the  form  of  the  statute.*'  13  Wend.  159 ;  2  Hale^  192; 
2  Hawk.  ch.  26,  sea  116;  lSalk.370;  7Hass.Rep.9;  111^279;  2id.ll6;  lOPick.37; 
Hardin,  95.  Or,  at  least,  it  must  refer  clearly  and  explicitly  to  the  statute  as  the  fouDdation 
of  the  prosecution.     7  Mass.  Rep.  9 ;  2  id.  116 ;  11  id.  279. 

But  where  a  statute  does  not  create  an  offence,  but  alters  the  punishment  for  an  olTeDce 
at  common  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  indictment  should  conclude,  contra  fiyrmMH  stor 
tuU.  WiUUum  V.  The  Queen,  (in  error,)  10  Jur.  156;  S.  C.  14  Law  J.  N.  a  164  If  the 
statute  be  merely  declaratory  of  an  offence  at  common  law,  without  adding  to  or  alteriog 
the  punishment,  &c.,  an  indictmeut  for  the  offence  may  conclude  either  "  against  the  fonn  of 
the  statute,"  or  as  at  common  law.     2  Hale,  189 ;  13  Wend.  169 ;  1  Black.  163. 

But  where  a  statute  merely  takes  away  a  certain  privilege  or  benefit  from  a  person  com- 
mitting  a  common  law  offence  under  the  particular  circumstances,  to  which  benefit  or  priri- 
lege  the  defendant,  but  for  the  statute,  would  have  been  entitled  at  common  law,  an  indict- 
ment for  the  offence,  though  it  must  diarge  it  to  have  been  committed  under  the  dream' 
stances  mentioned  in  the  statute,  should  not  conclude  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute."  1^ 
190. 

An  indictment  against  A.,  for  shooting  at  B.,  and  against  others  as  aiding,  fto,  was  beld 
sufficient  in  a  late  case,  without  concluding  ^^ against  the  form  of  the  statute,"  as  to  each  of* 
fence,  but  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  count    6  Car.  &  Payne,  347. 

Where  one  statute  is  relative  to  another,  as  where  one  creates  the  offence  and  the  other 
the  penalty,  and  indictment  for  the  offence  must  conclude  "against  the  form  of  the  statate." 
2  Hale,  173 ;  Cro.  Jaa  142.  But  where  the  offence  is  prohibited  by  several  indepeodeDt 
statutes,  the  indictment  may  either  conclude  "against  the  form  of  the  statutes,"  or  ''^' 
ute,"  m  tlie  singular.  2  Hawk.  dL  26,  sec.  117 ;  6  Cowen,  612 ;  2  Sum.  Rep.  19.  -^ 
although  two  statutes  are  set  forth  in  an  indictment,  it  is  not  neoeesary  to  allege  the  offence 
to  have  been  committed  "  against  the  form  of  the  statutes,"  where  it  is  wholly  created  by  one 
of  the  statutes,  and  the  second  merely  makes  some  alterations  in  the  first,  without  affectiog 
the  offence     Kcme  v.  The  People^  8  Wend.  203. 

If  the  statute  creating  the  offence  be  temporary,  and  be  continued  or  made  perpetual  by 
another  statute,  an  indictment  for  the  offenoe  may  conclude  against  the  fonn  of  the  "8^ 
ute."    If  one  statute  imposes  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  an  offence,  and  a  subsequent  statute 
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The  indictment  against  the  accessory  as  a  principal,  is  of  course  in  the 
same  form  as  an  ordinary  indictment  against  the  person  who  actually 
committed  the  principal  felony.  There  is  an  inconvenience,  however, 
in  indicting  in  the  latter  form  alone,  as  the  grand  jury,  perhaps,  not 
knowing  the  law  upon  the  subject,  may  ignore  the  bUl.  In  order  to 
avoid  this,  it  may  be  advisable  to  add  a  count  as  accessory,  in  the  above 
form. 

And  lastly,  by  stat  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  16,  reciting  that  it  often 
happens  that  the  principal  in  a  felony  is  not  in  custody  or  amenable  to 
justice,  although  several  accessories  to  such  felony,  or  receivers  at 
different  times  of  stolen  property  the  subject  of  such  felony,  may  be  in 
custody  and  amenable  to  justice : — ^for  the  prevention  of  several  trials, 
it  is  enacted  that  any  number  of  such  accessories  or  receivers  may  bo 
charged  with  substantive  felonies  in  the  same  indictment,  notwithstand- 
ing the  principal  felon  shall  not  be  included  in  the  same  indictment,  or 
shall  not  be  in  custody  or  amenable  to  justice. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  by  the  word  accessories  here  is  meant  acces- 
sories before  the  fact,  or  after  the  fact,  or  both ;  probably  as  the  word 
is  coupled  with  "  receivers,"  it  will  be  understood  to  mean  accessories 
after  the  fact  It  does  not  appear  also  whether  it  was  intended  that  the 
section  should  extend  to  accessories  in  all  felonies,  or  in  larceny  only ; 
probably  the  latter.  It  is  also  not  stated  whether  there  may  be  several 
counts  against  each  accessory  or  receiver ;  probably  it  will  be  holden 
that  there  may. 

(c)  Accessories  after  the  Fact 

Who,  and  in  what  cases,"]  After  a  felony  has  been  comitted,  if  any 
person  receive,  harbor,  or  assist  the  principal  felon,  knowing  him  to 
have  committed  the  felony,  he  is  deemed  an  accessory  afl«r  the  fact ; 
in  law,  any  assistance  whatever  given  to  him,  in  order  to  hinder  his 

makes  the  offence  a  felony,  an  indictment  for  the  felony  should  oondude  "against  the  fona 
of  the  statute."  Buss.  A  By.  0.  C.  425 ;  8  QreenL  1 13.  But  an  indictment  for  a  common  law 
felony,  committed  abroad  and  made  triable  here  by  statute,  need  not  conohide  ^'against  the 
form  of  the  statute.*'    Buss.  &  By.  0.  0.  294 

If  an  indictment  conclude  "against  the  form  of  the  statute,"  when  it  should  conclude  as 
at  common  law,  the  mistake  is  not  material,  and  the  words  contra  form,  stal  may  be  rejected 
as  surplusage.     5  T.  R  162 ;  Sayer,  225 ;  1  Vent  103 ;  2  Dana,  417 ;  8  Har.  &  Joha  164 

In  an  indictment  on  a  statute,  besides  the  conclusion  "against  the  form  of  the  statute," 
the  woida  "against  the  peace  of  the  people,"  are  absolutely  essential;  (2  Hale,  188,)  for  the 
former  conclusion  win  not  supply  the  omission  of  the  latter.     Buss,  k  By.  G.  G.  176. 

Formerly,  omitting  to  conclude  "against  the  form  of  the  statute,"  when  it  was  essential, 
was  error,  and  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  demurrer,  motion  m  arrest  of  judgment,  or 
writ  of  error.  Matt  Dig.  Or.  I*  279.  Defects  of  this  kind,  however,  are  now  cured  by  the 
statute,  notwithstonding  the  offence  may  have  been  created,  or  the  punishment  declared,  by 
a  Btetute.    2  a  a  728,  sea  52,  sub.  3. 
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being  apprehended  or  tried,  or  to  prevent  his  suffering  the  punishment 
to  which  he  is  liable, — ^rescuing  him,  allowing  him  to  escape,  opposing 
his  apprehension,  or  the  like, — ^the  party  knowing  at  tlie  time  that  he 
had  committed  a  felony,  makes  such  party  guilty  as  accessory  after  the 
feet  to  the  felony  .(a)  [2] 

Upon  the  trial  of  a  man  as  principal  in  the  second  decree  to  a  larceny, 
it  appeared  that  a  person,  having  stolen  goods  from  a  warehouse,  car- 
ried them  along  the  street  for  about  thirty  yards,  and  then  fetched  the 
prisoner,  who  was  apprised  of  the  robbery,  but  not  at  all  acting  in  it,  and 

he  assisted  in  carrying  away  the  property :  it  was  holden  that 
[*18]    he  was  not  a  principal,  but  an  accessory  *after  the  fact.(i)   But 

receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  did 
not  amount  to  the  offence  of  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  principal 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  29,  ss.  26,  27.  (h)  R,  y.  King,  R.  &  By.  332. 

[2]  But  merely  suffering  the  principal  to  escape  will  not  make  the  party  an  accessory  after 
the  &ct ;  fbr  it  amounts  at  most  but  to  a  mere  omissioa  9  H.  4,  1 ;  1  Hale,  619.  So,  if  a 
person  supply  a  felon  with  victuals  or  other  necessaries  for  his  sustenance,  (1  Hale^  620;)  or 
relieve  and  maintain  him  if  he  is  bailed  out  of  prison,  (Id. ;)  or  if  a  physician  or  surgeon  proks- 
sionally  attend  a  felon  sick  or  wounded,  although  he  knew  him  to  be  a  felon,  (1  Hale,  332;) 
or  if  a  person  speak  or  write  in  order  to  obtain  a  felon's  pardon  or  deliverance,  (26  Ass.  47;) 
or  advise  his  fhends  to  write  to  the  witnesses  not  to  appear  against  him  at  his  trial,  and  tbey 
write  accordingly,  (3  Inst  139;  1  Hale,  620;)  or  even  if  he  himself  agree,  for  money,  not  to 
give  evidence  against  the  felon,  (Moor,  8 ;)  or  know  of  the  felony,  and  do  not  discover  it,  (I 
Hale,  371,  618 ;)  none  of  these  acts  would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  party  an  accessory  a£^ 
the  fact  He  must  be  proved  to  have  done  some  act  to  assist  the  felon  personally.  See 
Beg.  V.  Ohapple,  9  C.  A;  P.  366.  But  if  he  employ  another  person  to  do  so,  he  will  be  eqoallj 
guilty  as  if  he  harbored  or  relieved  him  hunself.    K  v.  JarviSf  2  M.  A;  Rob.  40. 

To  constitute  this  offence,  it  is  necessary  that  the  accessory  have  notice,  direct  or  implied, 
at  the  time  he  assists  or  comforts  the  felon,  that  he  had  committed  a  felony.  2  Hawk.  c.  29, 
8.  32.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  felony  be  complete  at  the  time  the  assistance  is  given; 
for,  if  one  wound  another  mortally,  and,  alter  the  wound  given,  but  before  death  ensues,  a 
person  assist  or  receive  the  delinquent,  this  does  not  make  him  accessory  to  the  homicide; 
for  until  death  ensues,  no  felony  is  committed.     2  Hawk.  c.  29,  s.  36 ;  4  Bl.  Goul  38. 

The  New  York  Revised  Statutes  contain  the  following  provision  on  this  subject: — 

"  Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  concealed  any  offender,  after  the  cotaoaar 
sion  of  any  felony,  or  of  having  given  such  offender  any  other  aid,  knowing  that  he  bascotn* 
mitted  a  felony;  with  intent  and  in  order  that  he  may  avoid,  or  escape  from  arrest  or  trial, 
conviction  or  punishment,  and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  an  accessory  alter  the  fiu:t,  and 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  not  exceeding  fi^^ 
years,  or  in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment" 

The  above  provision,  of  course,  supersedes  the  common  law  in  all  cases  where  the  latter 
oonfiicts  with,  or  varies  fix)m  the  former.  Such  instances,  however,  will,  it  is  apprehended, 
be  found  somewhat  rare. 

There  may  be  an  accessory  to  a  person  who  was  accessory  before  the  act :  as  if  A.  advu^ 
and  procure  B.  to  murder  G.  By  this  A.  is  accessory  before  the  fact ;  and  though  but  aocee- 
so^yt  yet  if  D.  receives  and  conceals  him  from  justice,  D.  thereby  becomes  an  acoessoiy  to  a 
person  who  was  accessory.  But  there  cannot  be  an  accessory  to  a  person  who  was  aooessory 
ctfter  the  feet.     3  P.  Wms.  476. 
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felon,  until  made  so  by  stat.  8  &  4  W.  &  M.  c.  9,  and  6  Anne,  c.  81,  s. 
6.(a)  And  a  wife  cannot  be  convicted  as  accessory  after  the  fact,  for 
any  receipt  of  or  assistance  to  her  hufiband.(6)  But  the  exemption  does 
not  extend  farther :  a  husband  may  be  indicted  as  accessory  after  the 
feet  to  his  wife,  a  brother  to  a  brother,  a  master  to  a  servant,  a  servant 
to  a  masfcer.(c)  And  the  doctrine  extends  to  every  felony,  and  to  man- 
slaughter as  well  as  to  others.(d)  But  it  must  be  considered  as  having 
reference  to  felony  only ;  the  same  receipt  which  in  felony  will  make 
a  man  accessory  after  the  fact,  will  in  treason  make  the  party  a  princi- 
pal traitor,(a)  but  in  misdemeanors  is  not  punishable.(^) 

When  and  how  tried.']  Formerly  an  accessory  after  the  fact  could 
only  be  tried  with  the  principal,  or  after  the  principal  was  convicted ; 
and  if  tried  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  he  could  only  be  tried 
in  the  county  where  the  offence  of  accessory  was  committed.  [2] 

But  by  stat.  11  &  12  Vict  c.  46,  s.  2,  reciting  this,  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  productive  of  a  failure  of  justice,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any 
person  shall  become  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  any  felony,  whether 
the  same  be  a  felony  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  he  may  be  indicted 
and  convicted  either  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  principal  felony 
together  with  the  principal  felon,  or  after  the  conviction  of  the  princi- 
pal felon,— or  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  substantive  felony, 
whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  previously  con- 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  29,  a.  3.  {d)  R  r.  Cfreenacrej  8  Oar.  &  P.  36. 

^)  Id.  8.  34;  Bee  i?.  y.  Mary  Good,  1  Oar.  («)  1  Hale,  238. 

ft  SL  186.  (g)  1  Hale,  613. 
(c)  2  Hawk.  c.  29,  s.  34. 

[1]  At  oommon  law  these  distinctions  as  to  prindpals  and  accessories  had  an  important 
bearing  in  regard  to  the  indicting  and  trial  of  an  offender.  As  fbrmerlj  no  man  could  be 
tried  as  aooessory  till  after  the  principal  was  oonvicted,  or  at  least  he  must  have  been  tried 
at  the  same  time  with  him :  and  questions  arose  as  to  the  place  of  trial,  where  the  principal 
ofleaoe  was  oommitted  in  a  different  county  from  that  where  the  accessory  act  was  done. 
But  the  law  on  this  subject  has  been  much  modified,  or  particular  provisions  have  been 
enacted,  by  statute  in  the  several  states,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  cases 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

And  indeed,  it  may  well  be  asked,  whj  should  not  these  distinctions  be  done  away  with  ? 
And  why  should  not  the  systems  of  criminal  law  contain  a  general  provision  fbr  prosecuting 
and  punishing  all  who  aid,  abet,  procure,  or  participate  in  the  commission  of  an  offence,  in 
the  same  manner,  as  those  who  actually  perpetrate  it,  and  without  reference  to  the  trial  or 
conviction  of  the  latter,  or  to  their  being  found  or  not? 

A  magistrate,  on  the  examination  of  a  prisoner  or  accused  person  before  trial,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  guilty  as  accessory  or  concerned  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  ought  to  proceed 
against  him  as  in  other  cases,  setting  out  the  offence  substantially  and  distinctly,  and  taking 
the  necessary  measures  for  compelling  his  appearance  to  answer  at  the  proper  court;  being 
careful  that  a  due  investigation  of  such  a  case  is  not  prevented  by  too  nice  doubts  as  to  the 
degree  of  guilt;  as  that,  with  other  particulars,  should  be  left  for  the  subsequent  trial  in 
oourt 
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yicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice,  and  may  theTea]x>n 
be  punished  in  like  manner  as  any  accessory  after  the  fact  to  the  same 
felony,  if  convicted  as  an  accessory,  may  be  punished ;  and  the  offence 
of  such  person,  howsoever  indicted,  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  deter- 
mined, and  punished,  by  any  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try 
the  principal  felon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  by  reason  of  which 
such  person  shall  have  become  an  accessory  had  been  committed  at  the 
same  place  as  the  principal  felony. 

The  following  may  be  the  form  of  an 

Lidictment  against  an  Accessory  after  the  Fact^  vnth  the  Principal^  or  for  a 

substantive  Felony. 

Hants, )      The  jurors  for  our  lady  the  Queen  upon  their  oath  pre- 

to  mt.  )  sent,  that  A.  B.,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord ,  [etc.,  stating  the  offence  against  the  principal;  and  im- 

[*19]  inediately  be/are  the  conclusion  ^add:']  And  the  jurors  aforesaid 
upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further  present,  that  C.  D.,  after 
the  said  A.  B.  had  done  and  committed  the  said  felony,  to  wit,  on  the 
day  and  year  aforesaid,  well  knowing  that  the  said  A.  B.  had  done 
and  committed  the  same,  him  the  said  A.  B.  did  feloniously  receive, 
harbor,  and  maintain :  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case 
made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  Queen,  her 
crown  and  dignity. 

This  form  answers,  as  well  where  the  accessory  is  tried  alone  for  a 
substantitive  felony,  according  to  stat  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  2,  above- 
mentioned,  as  where  he  is  tried  with  the  principal.(a)  In  either  case, 
the  prosecutor  must  first  prove  the  offence  of  the  principal,  as  if  he 
alone  were  on  his  trial ;  and  then  he  must  prove  the  receipt  or  assist- 
ance of  the  accessory,  and  that  he  knew  at  the  time  that  the  principal 
had  committed  the  felony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accessory  may  not 
only  controvert  his  own  guilt,  but  that  of  his  principal  also;  and  if 
he  succeed  in  either,  he  must  be  acquitted.[l] 

(a)  R,  y.  Hanaill^  13  Shaw's  J.  P.  556. 


[1]  Where  the  principal  and  aocessoiy  are  joined  in  an  indictment,  and  tried  sepantely, 
the  reoord  of  the  principal's  conviction  is,  prima  &cie,  evidence  of  his  guilt,  upon  the  trial 
of  the  accessory;  and  as  the  hurden  of  proof  is  on  the  accessory,  he  must  show  clearly  that 
the  principal  ought  not  to  have  heen  convicted.  Oom.  v.  Knapp^  10  Pick.  484;  State  v. 
Ohittem,  2  Devereuz,  49.  But  the  accessory,  in  such  case,  is  not  restricted  to  proof  of  fectB 
that  were  not  shown  on  the  former  trial,  and  which  are  incompatible  with  the  guilt  of  the 
principal  Ckrni.  v.  Knapp^  10  Pick.  484.  The  reoord  of  the  convtetion  of  a  slave  before  a 
court  of  magistrates  and  freeholders  as  principal  in  a  felony,  (L  e.  murder,)  may  be  given  in 
evidence  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  a  free  white  man  as  accessory  before  the  fkct 
i8fto<ev.  iS»f»9,  2BaiL  &  C.  Rep.  29;  StcOey,  CV-onJ^  Ibid  66.    In  New  Yoric,  a  copy  of  the 
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As  to  the  joinder  of  several  accessories,  see  stat  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100, 
s.  15,  ante^  p.  17. 

Punishment']  There  is  no  uniform  punishment  for  the  offend  of 
accessory  after  the  fact.  The  offence  in  all  cases  is  felony  ;  but  it  is 
punishable  in  various  ways,  by  the  several  statutes  which  assign  the 
punishment  to  the  principal  felony.  In  felonies  within  stat.  7  &  8  G. 
4,  c.  29  (the  Larceny  Act,)  accessories  after  the  fact  are  punishable 
with  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  by  sect.  61 ;  and  the  same,  in  felonies  within  stat.  7  &  8 
O.  4,  c.  SO  (Malicious  Injuries,)  by  sect.  26  ;  in  felonies  within  stat  9 
G.  4,  c  21  (Offences  against  the  person,)  by  sect.  31 ;  in  felonies  with- 
in stat.  1 W.  4,  c.  66  (Forgery,)  by  sect  26 ;  in  felonies  within  stat.  2  W. 
4,  c.  82  (Coin,)  by  sect.  18 ;  and  in  felonies  within  stat  1  Vict.  c.  36 
(Post  Oflace,)  by  sect  35. 

(i)  Persons  who  solicit  and  incite  others  to  commit  Offences^  which  are  not 

afterwards  committed. 

We  have  seen  that  the  offence  of  accessory  before  the  fact  is,  where 
a  person  incites  another  to  commit  a  felony,  which  the  other  afterwards 
commita[2]     The  offence  of  the  accessory  in  this  case  is  a  felony. 

But  if  the  party  thus  incited  do  not  afterwards  commit  felony,  or  if 
a  man  solicit  or  incite  another  to  commit  an  indictable  misdemeanor 
which  the  other  does  not  afterwards  commit,  the  offence  of  the  inciter 
is  but  a  common  law  misdemeanor,  punishable  as  such  with  imprison- 
ment or  fine,  or  both,(a)[8] 

(a)  R,  y.  Siggiru,  2  East,  5. 


original  minutes  of  the  court,  in  which  the  orig^ial  was  convicted,  if  entered  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  statute,  is  proper  evidence  against  an  accessory  before  the  fact;  it  ap- 
pearing that  no  record  of  judgment  of  such  conviction  has  been  signed  and  filed ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  original  minutes  are  equally  sufficient  Feopk  v.  Oray,  25 
Wendell,  466.  But  the  rough  minutes  or  original  entries,  not  inspected  or  approved  by  the 
court,  according  to  the  statutes,  are  not  evidence.    Ibid.;  Whart  Or.  Law,  p.  38. 

[2]  One  who  incites  others  to  commit  an  assault  and  battery,  is  guilty,  and  may  be  pun- 
ished as  a  principal,  if  the  ofience  be  actually  committed,  although  he  did  not  otherwise 
participate  in  it    1  Brevard  Rep.  397. 

[3]  Thus,  it  is  an  indictable  ofience  to  advise  A.,  against  whom  a  sheriir  has  a  precept^ 
and  whom  he  is  about  to  arrest,  to  draw  a  line  on  the  ground,  and  forbid  the  officer  to  pass 
it,  asserting  at  the  time,  that  if  the  sheriff  passed  the  ground  and  A.  killed  him,  the  law 
was  on  As  side.    8kUe  v.  Cadwdl,  2  Tyler,  212. 

In  an  indictment  under  the  New  York  statute  for  soliciting  the  commission  of  an  offeno^ 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  solicitation  was  made^  need  not  be  set  out  Feople  t« 
Buh,  4  Hill,  133. 
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[*20]        *Tlie  following  may  be  the  form  of  an 

IndictTnentfor  soliciting  a  Person  to  commit  an  indictable  Offence. 

Bedfordshire, )      The  jurors  for  our  lady  the  Queen,  upon  their  oath 

to  ivit:      )  present,  that  A.  B.,  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  unlawfully  did  solicit  and  incite  one  C.  D.  to  [here 

state  the  offence:]  against  the  peace  of  our  lady  the  Queen,  her  crown 
and  dignity. 

Also,  by  Stat.  1  Vict.  c.  86,  which  defines  and  punishes  several  felo- 
nies and  misdemeanors  in  respect  of  the  post  office,  such  as  stealing  or 
embezzling  letters,  stealing  from  letters,  opening  or  delaying  letters, 
&C.,  it  is  enacted  by  sect,  36,  that  every  person  who  shall  solicit  or 
endeavor  to  procure  any  other  person  to  commit  a  felony  or  misde- 
demeanor  punishable  by  the  post  office  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  be  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  [1] 

(e)  Persons  who  attempt  to  commit  Crimes,  but  do  not  complete  them. 

All  attempts  to  commit  a  felony,  not  specially  provided  for  and 
made  punishable  by  some  particular  statute,  are  punishable  as  misde- 
meanors at  common  law,  whether  committed  with  force  or  otherwise.(a) 
And  in  like  manner,  every  attempt  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  either 
at  common  law,  or  created  by  statute,  is  itself  a  misdemeanor  at  com- 
mon law.(6) 

The  punishment  at  common  law  is  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
But  the  punishment  by  statute,  for  some  cases  of  this  description,  is 
more  severe  ;[2]  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  generally, 

(a)  See  221  y.  Biggins,  2  East,  6.  son,  J. ;  i?  v.  Eo^erick^  1  Oar.  &  P.  795  ;  B. 

(b)  R  V. ,  R  &  Ry,  lOY,  per  Le  Blanc,     v.  BaU,  Oar,  &  M.  249. 

J. ;  221  y.  JSuUeTj  6  Oar.  &  P.  368,  per  Patte- 

» —  ■       —  - 

[1]  See  post,  6*78,  et  seq, 

[2]  MASSAOHUBBTTa — Eywj  person  who  shall  attempt  to  oommlt  an  offence  prohibited 
by  law,  and  in  such  attempt  shall  do  any  act  towards  the  commission  of  such  offence,  but 
shall  fail  in  the  perpetration,  or  shall  be  intercepted  or  prevented  in  the  execution  of  the 
same,  where  no  express  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  punishment  of  such  attempts,  shall 
be  punished  as  follows : 

First,  if  the  offence,  attempted  to  be  committed,  is  such  as  is  punishable  with  death,  the 
person  convicted  of  such  attempt,  shall  be  pimished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison, 
not  more  than  ton  years : 

Secondly,  if  the  offence,  so  attempted  to  be  committed,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  for  life,  or  for  five  years  or  more,  the  person,  convicted  of  such  attempt, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  not  more  than  three  years,  or  in  the 
county  jail,  not  more  than  one  year: 

Thirdly,  if  the  offence,  so  attempted  to  be  committed,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  for  a  term  less  than  flye  years,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  by 
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is  punishable  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  not 
more  than  two  years  ;(a)  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  is  made  a  felony, 
and  punishable  with  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  not 
more  than  three  years  ;(&)  attempts  to  murder,  by  poison,  by  stabbing, 
cutting  or  wounding,  by  shooting  or  attempting  to  shoot,  or  by  attempts 
to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle, — are  all  made  felonies,  and  punishable 
with  great  severity.(c)  These  several  offences  we  shall  notice  fully  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  the  work,  when  we  come  to  give  the  forms  of  in- 
dictments, and  the  evidence  necessary  to  support  them. 

(a)  9  G.  4,  c.  31,  8.  26.  (c)  1  Vict.  c.  86. 

(b)  1  Vict  a  87,  8.  6. 


fine,  the  offender,  convicted  of  such  attempt,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
oountj  jail,  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars ;  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  punishment,  by  imprisonment,  exceed  one  half  of  the  greatest  punishment 
which  might  have  been  inflicted,  if  the  offence  so  attempted  had  been  committed.  Bov. 
Stat  cb.  133,  sect  12. 

New  Yobk. — Every  person  who  shall  attempt  to  commit  an  offence  prohibited  by  law, 
and  in  such  attempt  shall  do  any  act  towards  the  commission  of  such  offence,  but  shaU 
fiul  in  the  perpetration  thereofj  or  shall  be  prevented  or  intercepted  in  executing  the  same ; 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall,  in  cases  where  no  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  punish- 
ishment  of  such  attempt,  be  punished  as  follows  : 

1.  If  the  offence  attempted  to  be  committed,  be  such  as  is  punishable  by  the  death  of  the 
offender,  the  person  convicted  of  such  attempt,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state 
prison  not  exceeding  ten  years : 

2.  If  the  offence  so  attempted,  be  punisliable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  four 
years  or  more,  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail,  the  person  convicted  of  such  attempt, 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  or  in  a  county  jail,  as  the  case  may  bo, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  half  the  longest  term  of  imprisonment  prescribed  upon  the 
conviction  for  the  offence  so  attempted : 

3.  If  the  offence  so  attempted,  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  any 
term  less  than  four  years,  the  person  convicted  of  such  attempt,  shall  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment in  a  county  jail  for  not  more  than  one  year : 

4.  If  the  offenoe  so  attempted,  be  punishable  by  a  flue,  the  offender  convicted  of  such 
attempt,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  half  of  the  largest  amount  whicli  may 
be  imposed,  upon  a  conviction  for  the  offence  so  attempted : 

6.  If  the  offence  so  attempted,  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  by  a  fine,  the  offender 
oonvicted  of  such  attempt,  may  be  punished  by  both  imprisoninent  and  fine,  not  exceeding 
one  half  of  the  longest  time  of  imprisonment  and  one  half  of  the  greatest  fine  which  may 
be  imposed,  upon  conviction  for  the  offence  so  committed.     2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat  698,  sea  3. 

In  an  indictment  under  the  abovo  section  of  the  statute,  for  attempting  to  commit  an 
offence,  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  need  not  be  sot  out  The 
People  V.  Bu^  4  Hill,  133.  It  seems  that  merely  soliciting  one  to  commit  a  felony  without 
any  other  act  being  done,  is  suffident  to  warrant  a  conviction,  under  the  statute.    Ibid. 

Ko  person  can  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  commit  an  offence  when  it  shall  appear  that 
the  crime  intended  or  the  offenoe  attempted  was  aotually  perpetrated.  2  K.  S.  702,  §  2G. 
Nor  when  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  been  previously  acquitted  on  a  trial  for  the  principal 
offence.  Ibid.  §  28.  But  a  person  may  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  commit  an  offence 
upon  an  indictment  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  itself.    Ibid.  §  27. 


[*21]  CHAPTEE   II. 

APPREHENSION  OP  THE  OFFENDER. 

I  propose  to  arrange  the  matter  of  this  chapter  under  the  following 
heads: 

Section  L  Arrest  without  warrant,  p.  21. 

(a)  In  ike  Act  of  committing  the  Offence^  p.  21. 

(b)  In  case  ofBiots,  p.  28. 

(c)  After  offence  committed,  p.  25. 

(d)  In  prevention  of  offences,  p.  27. 
(c)  By  Oonsixihlcy  p.  27. 

(/)  By  Magistrates,  p.  27. 
{g)  On  hue  and  cry,  p.  28. 
(A)  When  and  where,  p.  28. 
(t)  How,  p.  28. 
Section  II.  Apprehension  of  the  offender  under  a  warrant, 

p.  80. 
(a)  Warrant,  in  what  cases  and  how,  p.  30. 
(J)  Summons  and  Warrant,  p.  80. 

(c)  Warrant,  how  and  where  executed,  p.  83. 

(d)  Warrant  for  offences  at  sea  or  abroad,  p.  85. 

Section  m.  The  examination  and  commitment  or  bail,  p.  85. 

1.  In  cases  where  (lie  arrest  is  in  the  same  county,  <tc., 
where  the  offence  was  committed,  p.  85. 

(a)  Taking  the  depositions,  p.  86. 

(b)  Beraand,  p.  86. 

(c)  Summons  of  witness,  p.  89. 
{d)  Defence,  p.  42. 

(e)  Discharge  and  commitment,  p.  44. 

(/)  Where  ccmmittedfor  trial  at  Oie  sessions,  p.  45. 

{g)  Where  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  p.  45. 

(A)  Committal  from  county  of  a  town  f(yr  the  assizes, 
p.  46. 

(i)  The  Ukejrom  toums,  <tc.,  not  being  counties,  p.  47. 

(y)  Binding  by  recognizance ;  transmission  of  depo- 
sitions, Ac,  p.  47. 

Qc)  Copy  of  depositions  for  defendant,  51. 

2.  Eocamination  and  committment  where  the  arrest  is  in  a 
differerU  county  from  that  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, p.  51. 

(a)  Warrant,  if  evidence  prove  the  charge,  p.  51. 
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(6)  Warranty  ifemdmce  do  not  prove  ike  charge^  p.  52. 

(c)  Costa  ofcoTisUibU^  p.  58. 

(d)  How^  where  the  arrest  is  under  a  backed  warrant, 

p.  54. 
8.  JBail,  p.  55. 

(a)  In  treason,  p.  55. 

(i)  Infehny  and  certain  misdemeanors,  p.  55. 

(c)  How,  after  commitment,  p.  57. 

{d)  In  o&ier  misdemeanors,  p.  58. 

(e)  Warrant  of  deliverance,  p.  58. 

Section  IV.  CoNvicrnoN  op  juvenile  offenders  fob  labceny, 

p.  59. 
(a)  In  what  cases,  p.  59. 
(6)  By  whom,  p.  59. 

(c)  Summons  or  warrant,  60. 

(d)  Hearing,  p.  60. 

(e)  Cbnvic^im  aTtd  commitment,  p.  60. 
(/)  Dismissal  of  the  charge,  p.  62. 


SECTION  I. 

arrest  op  offender  without  "WARRANT. 

(a)  In  the  Act  of  committing  the  Off'ence.J[l] 

Every  person, — ^private  individuals  as  well  as  constables, — ^present 
when  a  felony  is  committed  or  a  dangerous  wound  given,  not  only  may 
apprehend  the  offender,  but  they  are  bound  to  do  so.(a) 

If  a  private  person  be  present  at  an  affray,  he  may  stay  the  afirayers 
until  the  heat  is  over,  and  then  deliver  them  over  to  the  constable,  and 
he  may  stop  others  coming  to  join  either  party  ;(6)  and  a  constable 
of  course  may  act  in  like  manner,  and  may  keep  any  of  the  affrayers 
in  safe  custody  until  he  can  bring  them  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
So,  it  has  been  holden  that  any  person  may  arrest  another,  whom  he 
sees  cheating  with  false  dice.(c)  But  after  the  affray  is  ended,  the  par- 
ties cannot  be  arrested  without  warrant.(c?)[2] 

(o)  2  Hawk.  c.  12,  b.  1.    1  East,  P.  C.  3T7,         (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  12,  s.  20. 
8.  1.  (d)  2  Hawk.  c.  13,  8.  8.     Id.  a  12,  8.  20. 

(h)  2  Hawk.  c.  13,  8.  8.  2  Inst  52. 

[1]  See  Bums'  Justice,  tit.  Arrest]  Waterman's  Cr.  Law,  tit  Arrest. 

[2]  An  arrest  in  criminal  cases,  is  the  apprehending  or  detaining  of  the  person,  m  order 
to  bo  forthcoming  to  answer  an  alleged  or  suspected  crime.  Bum.  Just  tit  Arrest  To 
this  arrest,  aU  persons  are  in  general  liable  when  accused  of  capital  or  violent  injuries.  4 
BIk.  Com.  289.  The  exemptions  which  exist  in  civil  cases,  here  cease  to  operate.  Thus  a 
married  woman,  when  she  has  committed  an  offence  for  which  she  is  subject  to  punishment 
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In  all  cases  of  offences  against  stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  (Peel's  Act, 
Larceny,  &c.)  it  is  enacted,  that  any  person  found  committing  any 

is  liable  to  be  apprehended.  Neither  In  such  case  are  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress exempted  from  arrest.  Const  of  U.  S.  art  1.  sea  6,  §  1 ;  2  Story  on  Const.  326,  et 
seq.  Nor  in  general,  are  the  members  of  legislative  bodies  of  the  several  states,  exempted 
from  arrest  in  these  cases.    See  Const  and  Laws  of  several  States. 

"When  the  party  suspectod  is  at  large,  he  may  in  general,  before  an  indictment  has  been 
found,  bo  apprehended,  either  without  warrant,  by  a  private  individual,  or  by  a  constable  or 
other  officer  ex  officio;  or,  under  a  warrant  granted  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  judge  or 
the  secretary  of  state ;  and  if  the  supposed  offender  be  in  custody  in  a  civil  suit,  he  may 
be  charged  criminally  under  such  warrant,  though  he  cannot  be  taken,  by  its  authority,  out 
of  the  custody  of  the  court,  and  sent  to  the  county  jail    2  Stra.  828  ;  1  Wms.  J.  An-est ; 

2  Barn.  114;  1  Barn.  129. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  difficulty  in  precisely  ascertaining  in  what  cases  a  party 
suspected  may  be  apprehended  before  a  bill  is  found  against  him.  It  having  been  enacted 
by  Magna  Charta,  that  no  one  should  be  taken  or  imprisoned  but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  (9  Hen.  3,  c.  29);  it  was,  for  some  time  insisted  that  no 
one  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  any  offence,  until  after  the  finding  of  a  bill  against 
him  by  a  grand  jury,  which  afforded  probable  evidence  that  he  was  guilty.  4  Inst,  176,  7,  8. 
Comb.  359.  All  the  deviations  from  this  rule  have  been  considered  as  encroachments  on 
the  common  law.  1  Show.  64;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  13,  s.  11,  IG  and  18 ;  3  Burr.  1775 ;  Bums' 
Just  Warrant,  III ;  Dick's  Just.  Peace,  Justices  of,  3.  An  exception  was  very  early 
allowed  to  prevail,  when  a  tliicf  was  taken  in  a  mainour^  that  is,  apprehended  with  the 
stolen  goods  actually  in  his  possession.  1  Show.  24.  And  it  is  now  fully  established  that 
.  in  every  case  of  treason,  felony,  or  actual  breach  of  the  peace,  the  party  may  be  arrested  on 
suspicion,  before  any  indictment  is  preferred  against  him.     2  Hale,  72,  78, 108 ;  Comb.  359; 

3  Burr.  1775;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  12,  and  c.  13,  s.  11  and  18;  4  Bla.  Com.  290;  Just  War- 
rant, HI. 

Private  individuals  are  enjoined  by  law  to  arrest  an  offender  when  present  at  the  time  a 
felony  is  committed,  or  dangerous  wound  given,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  if  he 
escape  through  their  negligence.  As  to  arrests  by  private  persons,  see  in  general,  Hawk,  b. 
'  2,  c.  12,  s.  1,  c.  13,  s.  7  and  8 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  292 ;  1  Hale,  587 ;  Com.  Dig.  Imprisonment,  H.  4 
Bac.  Abr.  Trespass,  D.  3;  Bui^ns'  Justice,  Arrest,  III;  1  East,  P.  C.  298,  &c.  And  every 
private  person  is  bound  to  aavMit  an  officer,  demanding  his  help  in  the  taking  of  a  felon,  or 
the  suppressing  an  affray,  and  apprehending  the  afl^ayers,  and,  if  he  refuse  to  assist, 
before  the  determination  of  the  affi'ay,  he  is  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment  Id. 
Ibid.  Bao.  Abr.  Trespass,  D.  3.  A  private  individual  may  arrest  a  lunatic  who  seems  dis- 
posed to  do  mischie£  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass,  D.  3.  If  the  officer  has  authority  to  make  the 
arrest,  a  by-standcr,  when  called  upon  for  aid,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  if  he  does  not 
obey.  But  if  the  officer  does  not  act  omder  a  lawful  authority,  the  by-stander  is  a  tres- 
passer, if  he  assists  him.  Elder  v.  Morrison,  10  Wendell,  128.  See  ComTnonwealth  v.  FieU 
13  Mass.  321 ;  1  Russell,  622,  625.  And  there  are  other  cases  in  which,  though  the  law 
may  not  enjoin  an  arrest,  yet  it  permits  it  Thus  upon  probable  suspicion,  a  private  person 
may,  if  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed  by  some  one,  arrest  or  direct  a  peace  officer 
to  arrest,  the  party  whom  ho  supposes  to  be  guilty;  Cold.  291;  Douglas,  359;  1  Halo, 
588,  9,  Hawk,  b.  2.  c.  12;  Com.  Dig.  Imprisonment,  H.  4.  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass,  D.  3. 
A  felon  may  be  arrested  by  any  person  without  warrant,  whether  there  be  time  to  obtain 
one  or  not ;  {Holly  v.  Iffcc,  3  Wendell,  350 ;)  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  a  felony  has  been 
committed  by  some  person  and  there  were  a  reasonable  and  probable  ground  for  suspicion, 
he  will  not  be  liable  to  an  action  though  it  shall  afterwards  bo  proved  that  the  party  im- 
prisoned was  Innocent  Id.  Ibid;  4  Taunt  24;  5  Price,  525,  ace, ;  but  see  Selw.  3d  edit  830, 
notes;  Semb.  cont  Bat  if  no  felony  has  been  committed  by  any  one^  such  arrest  is  illegal. 
HoUy  V.  Miz,  3  Wendell,  350. 
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offence  punishable,  either  upon  indictment  or  upon  summary  convic- 
tion, by  virtue  of  that  act,  (except  only  the  offence  of  angling  in  the 

PzNNSTLVAKlA. — ^An  aweat  may  be  made  for  felony  without  warrant  notwithstand- 
ing section.  7,  artido  9  of  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  private  person  may 
make  it  at  his  peril  ;  but,  quaere,  if  he  can  arrest  for  misdemeanor  or  for  receiving 
stolen  goods.  Wakdy  v.  Hart^  6  Binney,  316.  Nbw  York. — A  private  person  cannot  of 
his  own  authority  arrest  a  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  an  affray  or  breach  of  the 
peace.  11  John.  486.  But  during  an  afifray,  any  person  may  without  a  warrant  from  a 
magistrate  to  restrain  any  of  the  offenders,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace.  Piatt,  J.  Ibid. 
See  Wallace's  case^  4  Roger^s  Rec.  111.  See  EoUy  v.  ifix,  3  Wendell,  350;  Ckymmonwealth 
T.  Deacon^  8  Serg.  &  R.  49.  In  South  Carolina,  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  city  guard  of 
Charleston,  have  authority,  without  warrant,  to  arrest  persons  committing  afiOrays  or  broaches 
of  the  peace.  2  Nott  &  U'Cord,  4t5.  But  there  is  a  distinction  as  to  the  authority  to 
apprehend,  when  the  felony  was  committed  in  the  view  of  a  private  person,  and  when 
committed  in  his  absence,  and  the  arrest  is  afterwards  attempted  in  consequence  of  the 
suspicion  of  the  guilt. 

Nbw  York. — AU  persons  whatsoever  who    are  present  when  a  felony  is  commit- 
ted, or  a  dangerous  wound  given,  are  bound  to  apprehend  the  offenders.      1  John.  486. 
See  BoUey  v.  Mix,  3  Wendell's  N.  Y.  Rep.  350.     In  the  first  case,  any  one  may  justify 
the  breaking  open  doors  upon  following  the  felon,  and  if  he  kill  liim,  provided  he  could  not 
otherwise  take  him,  the  act  is  justifiable,  and  if  h%  be  kiiled  in  endeavoring  to  make  such 
arrest,  it  is  murder  in  the  parties  resisting.   2  Hale,  *!1.    But  a  private  person  cannot  justiQr 
breaking  open  doors  to  apprehend  another  upon  probable  suspicion  of  felony,  and  if  he  do, 
and  either  party  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  it  is  manslaughter,  but  no  more;  (2  Hale,  82,  3 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Imprison.  H.  4;  4  BI&  Com.  293 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  299,  «00;)  it  is  not  murder,  be- 
cause there  is  no  malicious  design  to  kill :  but  it  amounts  to  manslaughter,  because  it  would 
be  of  most  pernicious  consequence  ifj  under  pretence  of  suspecting  felony,  a  man  unarmed 
by  any  legal  power  might  break  open  a  house  or  kill  another;  and  also  because  such  arrest 
upon  suspicion  is  barely  permitted  by  the  law,  and  not  er^'oined  as  in  the  case  of  actual 
presence,  when  a  felony  ia  committed.    So,  regularly,  no  private  person  can,  of  his  own 
authority,  apprehend  another  for  a  bu«  breach  of  the  peace  after  it  is  over;  for,  as  an  officer 
cannot  justify  such  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  ttom  a  magistrate,  a  fortiori  it  cannot  be 
allowable  in  a  private  person.    Hawk.  b.  2,  a  12,  s.  21;  1  East,  P.  0.  300;  Bac.  Abr. 
Trespass,  D.  3.    With  respect  to  interierence,  and  arrests  in  order  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  any  person  may  lawfully  lay  hold  of  a  lunatic  about  to  commit  any  mischief^ 
which,  if  committed  by  a  sane  person,  would  constitute  a  criminal  offence ;  or  any  other 
person  whom  he  shall  see  on  the  point  of  committing  a  treason  or  felony,  or  doing  any  act 
which  will  manifestly  endanger  the  life  or  person  of  another,  and  may  detain  him  until  it 
may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  he  has  changed  his  purpose :  but  where  he  interferes  to 
prevent  others  from  fighting,  he  should  first  notify  his  intention  to  prevent  the  breach  of  the 
peace.    Hawk.  b.  2,  a  12,  s.  19 ;  1  Hale,  689 ;  2  Rol.  Ab.  559,  E,  pi.  3,  n.  8 ;  SewL  3d  ed. 
830 ;  Com.  Dig.  Pleader,  3  M.  22 ;  Baa  Abr.  Trespass,  D.  3 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  304.    Thus  any 
one  may  Justify  breaking  and  entering  a  party's  house  and  imprisoning  him,  to  prevent  him 
fh>m  firom  murdering  his  wife,  who  cries  out  for  assistance.     2  B.  &.  P.  260 ;  Selw.  3d  edit. 
830 ;  Baa  Abr.  Trespass,  D.  3.    And  the  riding  in  a  body  to  quell  a  riot  is  lawful,  and  no 
information  will  be  granted  for  small  irregularities  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a  design.    1  Bla. 
Rep.  47 ;  2  B.  ft  P.  264,  n.  a ;  1  East^  P.  C.  304.    In  one  ancient  case,  the  court  seems  to 
have  thought,  that  if  the  cause  of  suspicion  should  appear  reasonable,  the  justification  would 
be  good,  though  no  felony  were  committed  by  any  ona    Samuel  and  Pajrne,  DougL  359, 
note  7.    But  the  current  of  authorities  seems  to  establish,  that  a  private  person,  in  justifying 
the  imprisonment,  without  warrant,  of  an  innocent  man,  must  state  in  his  pleadings  and 
prove  in  evidence,  that  aJelony  was  committed  by  some  one^  as  well  as  that,  under  all  the 
drcamfitanoea,  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting  the  plaintiff,  or  he  will  be  liable 
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day  time,)  may  be  immediately  apprehended  without  a  warrant,  by 
any  peace  officer,— or  by  any  owner  of  the  property  on  or  wilh  respect 
to  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed,-— or  by  his  servant, — or  by 
any  person  authorized  by  him, — ^and  forthwith  taken  before  some 
neighboring  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.(a) 

So,  in  all  offences  against  stat  7  &  8  Q-.  4,  c.  80,  (Peel's  Act,  Mali- 
cious Injuries,)  persons  found  offending  may  be  apprehended  in  like 
manner.(6)  In  these  cases,  and  in  cases  within  ch.  29  above  mentioned, 
the  offender  must  be  taken,  either  in  the  act  of  committing  the 
[*22]  offence,  or  on  fresh  *pursuit;(c)  but  not  on  his  return  after 
committing  the  oSence.{d) 

So,  by  the  statute  against  night  poachers,  9  G.  4,  c.  69,  s.  2,  it  is 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  be  found  on  any  land,  committing 
any  such  offence  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  land, — or  for  any  person  having  a  right  or 
reputed  right  of  free-warren  or  free-chase  thereon, — or  for  the  lord  of 
the  manor  or  reputed  manor  wherein  such  land  may  be  situate, — and 
also  for  any  gamekeeper  or  servant  of  any  of  the  persons  herein  men- 
tioned, or  any  persons  assisting  such  gamekeeper  or  servant, — ^to  seize 

(a)  r  &  8  G.  4.  c.  29,  a.  63.  R  v.  Ourran,  3  Car.  &  P.  397. 

(6)  Id.  8.  28.  {(I)  R  V.  PMps  et  aZ.  Car.  &  M.  180. 

(c)  Eanway  v.  BouWbee,  1  Hood,  k  R.  15. 

to  pay  damages.  2  Inst.  52 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  12,  s.  8  to  19 ;  4  Taunt.  34;  Com.  Dig.  Im- 
prisonment, H.  4,  Cald.  291 ;  Doagl.  359  ;  6  T.  R.  315  ;  3  Campb.  420 ;  4  Esp.  Rep.  81  ;  1 
Oampb.  187 ;  The  case  of  Adams  and  Moore^  Selw.  N.  P.  4th  edit.  865,  is  not  law 
to  the  extent  reported.  It  is  safer,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  warrant  when  time  will  allow ; 
because,  where  the  arrest  is  under  a  warrant,  no  action  of  trespass,  but  only  an  action  on 
the  case  lies,  and  the  latter  cannot  be  sustained  unless  the  plaintiff  can  show,  that  the 
charge  was  without  probable  cause,  as  well  as  malicious,  and  if  the  magistrate  should  erro- 
neously issue  his  warrant,  the  party  accusing  will  not  be  liable ;  (3  Esp.  Rep.  166;  3  T.  R. 
185 ;  Boote  y.  Cooper^  1  T.  R.  535  ;  3  Esp.  Rep.  135 ;)  but  an  arrest,  when  a  warrant  ought 
previously  to  have  been  issued,  will  not  be  rendered  legal  by  a  subsequent  issuing  of  that 
authority.  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass,  D.  3.  In  the  case,  however,  of  a  man  apprehending  a 
party  on  hue  and  cry,  or  detaining  a  person  offering  goods  for  sale  or  pawn,  where  there  is 
reasonable  suspicion  of  their  having  been  stolen,  there  is  an  express  enactment  that  he  shall 
be  indemniftod,  though  it  afterwards  appear  that  no  felony  was  committed.  1  Geo.  2,  &  24, 
B.  8.  And  it  has  been  said,  that  a  private  person  may  legally,  in  the  night-time,  arrest  a 
suspicious  night-walker,  though  he  subsequently  prove  his  innocence  of  any  criminality.  1 
East  C.  P.  303 ;  3  Taunt  14. 

A  private  person,  who  has  apprehended  another  for  treason  or  felony  may  deliver  tlie 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  a  constable,  or  he  may  carry  him  to  any  jail  in  the  county :  but 
the  safer  ooursQ  seems  to  be,  to  cause  him,  as  soon  as  convenience  will  permit,  to  be  brought 
before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  by  whom  the  prisoner  may  be  examined  and  bailed  or 
committed  to  prison.  1  Hale,  589;  2  Id.  77,  81 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  13,  s.  7,  and  b.  2,  c.  16, 
8.  3.  Where  a  private  person  has  apprehended  another  assisting  in  an  affray,  he  may  law- 
fWly  detain  liim  till  the  heat  is  over,  and  then  deliver  him  to  the  constable.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c. 
13,  s.  8.  If  a  man  be  found  attempting  to  commit  a  felony  in  the  night,  any  one  may  ap- 
prehend him,  anddetain  him,  until  he  be  carried  before  a  magistrate.  1  Ry.  &  M.  C.  0.  93. 
See  Waterman's  Criminal  Law,  tit.  Arrest. 
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and  apprehend  sucli  offender  upon  such  land,  or,  in  case  of  pursuit  be- 
ing made,  in  any  other  place  to  which  he  may  have  escaped  therefrom, 
and  to  deliver  him  as  soon  as  may  be  into  the  custody  of  the  peace 
officer,  in  order  to  his  being  conveyed  before  two  justices  of  the  peace.(a) 
The  offender,  however,  to  come  within  this  clause  of  the  act,  must  have 
by  night,  (that  is,  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  "hour  after  sunset, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise,)  unlawfully  taken 
or  destroyed  game  or  rabbits,  in  any  land,  whether  open  or  inclosed,  or 
have  by  night  unlawfully  entered  into  or  been  in  any  land,  whether 
open  or  inclosed,  with  any  gun,  net,  engine,  or  other  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  game.(&)  So,  if  any  person  by  night  shall 
take  or  destroy  game  or  rabbits  on  a  public  road  or  foot  path,  or  the 
sides  thereof,  or  at  the  openings,  outlets,  or  gates  from  land  into  such 
road  "or  path,  the  owner  or  occupier  of  any  land  adjoining  either  side 
of  that  part  of  such  road  or  path  where  the  offender  shall  be,  and  the 
gamekeeper  or  servant  of  such  owner  or  occupier,  and  any  person 
assisting  such  gamekeeper  or  servant,  and  for  all  the  persons  authorized 
by  Stat.  9  G".  4,  c.  69,  s.  2,  to  apprehend  any  person  offending  against 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  may  seize  and  apprehend  any  offender  against 
the  provisions  of  this  act.(c)  But  if  the  poachers  are  not  found  upon 
the  land  or  road  committing  the  offence,  but  are  met  by  the  gamekeeper 
on  the  road,  on  their  return  after  committing  it,  he  has  no  right  to  ap- 
prehend them  under  these  statutes.(cZ)  It  may  be  necessary  to  men- 
tioU;  that  a  person  appointed  as  a  watcher,  is  within  the  meaning  of 
these  clauses.(e)  But  the  gamekeeper  of  a  person  who  is  not  himself 
the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land,  but  has  merely  the  permission  of  tho 
owner  to  shoot  over  it  and  to  preserve  the  game  there,  cannot  appre- 
hend poachers  under  the  above  statutes.(<7) 

So,  by  the  statute  for  the  protection  of  works  of  art,  and 
scientific  and  literary  collections,(^)  *it  is  enacted  that  any  person     [*23] 
found  committing  any  offence  against  that  act,  may  be  immedi- 
ately apprehended,  without  a  warrant  by  any  other  person,  and  forth- 
with taken  before  some  neighboring  justice  of  the  peace,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

Also,  by  the  recent  statute  for  the  prevention  of  offences,(t)  it  is  en- 
acted by  sect.  10,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  whatsoever  to 
apprehend  any  person  who  shall  be  found  committing  any  offence 
against  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and  to  convey  him  or  deliver  him 
to  some  constable  or  other  peace  officer,  in  order  to  his  being  convey- 

(a)  See  A  V.  Baa,  R.  &  M.  330.  (c)  i?.  v.  iVtcc,  t  Car.  &  P.  178.    RY.Fusld' 

(d)  See  9  G.  4,  a  69,  s.  1.     R  y,  Tondin-  ing,  2  Car.  &  K.  621. 
8on,  7  Car.  &  P.  183.  {g)  R.  v.  Addis,  6  Car.  &  P.  388. 

(c)  "J  &  8  Vict,  a  29,  B.  2.  (^i)  8  &  9  Vict,  a  44,  b.  3. 

(d)  R  y.  Meadhom,  2  Car.  &  K.  633.  (t)  14  &  15  Vict  c.  19. 
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ed  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
be  dealt  with  according  to  law.    And  the  offences  within  the  act  are 
— being  found  at  night  armed  with  any  dangerous  weapon  or  instru- 
ment, with  intent  to  break  and  enter  a  dwelling  house  or  building,  to 
commit  a  felony  therein, — or  being  found  by  night,  having  in  his  pos- 
session any  picklock  key,  crow,  Jack,  bit,  or  other  implement  of  house- 
breaking,— or  being  found  by  night,  with  his  &cq  blackened  or  other- 
wise disguised,  with  intent,  to  conmiit  a  felony, — or  being  found  by 
night  in  any  dwelling  house  or  building,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felo- 
ny therein  ;(a) — ^using  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other  stupifying  drug, 
&c.,  with  intent  to  enable  or  assist  the  offender  or  others  to  commit  a 
felony  ;(6) — ^inflicting  grevious  bodily  harm  with  or  without  a  weapon  or 
instrument,  or  cutting,  stabbing  or  wounding  any  person  ;(c) — mahcious 
injuries  to  railways,  with  intent  to  obstruct,  upset,  or  injure  any  engine, 
carriage,  or  truck,  or  to  endanger  the  safety  of  any  person  traveling  or 
being  on  the  railway ; — or  maliciously  casting  or  letting  fell  any  wood, 
stone,  &c.,  upon  a  railway  carriage,  engine,  &c.,  with  intent  to  endan- 
ger any  person  in  such  carriage,  or  on  such  engine,  &c.  ;(d)  maliciously 
setting  fire  to  a  railway  station  or  building,  or  goods  therein.(e) 

And  lastly,  by  the  last-mentioned  act,(<7)  reciting  that  doubts  had 
been  entertained  as  to  the  authority  to  apprehend  persons  found  com- 
mitting indictable  offences  in  the  night,  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  person  whatsoever,  to  apprehend  any  person  who  shall 
be  found  committing  any  indictable  offence  by  night,  and  to  convey 
him  or  to  deliver  him  to  some  constable  or  peace  officer,  in  order  to  his 
being  conveyed,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.[l]     Night  here  means  the 

(a)  14  ft  15  Vict  c.  19,  s,  1.  (d)  Id.  8.  1. 

(b)  Id.  8.  3.  («)  Id.  &  8. 

(c)  Id.  8.  4.  (jg)  Id.  s.  11. 

[1]  The  authority  to  arrest  and  imprison  is  greater  in  cases  of  felony  than  m  matters  of 
mere  misdemeanor;  and  least  of  all  in  civil  suits. 

If  a  felony  be  committed,  and  the  felon  fly  from  josticei  or  a  dangerous  wound  be  given, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  prevent  an  escape ;  and  in  such 
cases,  if  fresh  suit  be  made,  and  a  fortiori^  if  hue  and  cry  be  levied,  all  who  join  in  aid  of 
those,  who  began  the  suit,  will  be  under  the  same  protection  of  the  law ;  and  the  same 
rule  holds,  if  a  felon,  after  arrest,  break  away  as  he  is  being  carried  to  jail,  and  his  pursuers 
cannot  retake  him  without  killing  hinu  1  Hale,  489,  490;  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  28,  &  11 ; 
Post  309;  1  East)  P.  C.  a  6,  &  67,  p.  298.  Thus,  whereupon  arobbery  committed  by  several, 
the  party  robbed  raised  hue  and  cry,  and  the  country  pursued  the  robbers,  and  one  of  tho 
pursuers  was  killed  by  one  of  the  robbers,  it  was  held  that  this  was  murder,  because  the 
country,  upon  hue  and  cry  levied,  are  authorized  by  law  to  pursue  and  apprehend  the  mal- 
efactors; and  that,  although  there  were  no  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  raise  hue 
and  cry,  nor  any  constable  m  the  pursuit,  yet  tho  hue  and  cry  was  a  good  warrant  in  law 
for  tho  pursuers  to  apprehend  the  felons ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  killing  of  any  of  the  pur- 
suers was  murder.    Jackson's  cawj  1  Hale,  464. 
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same  as  in  burglary  ;(a)  namely,  it  oommencjes  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  ends  at  six  in  the  moming.(6) 

(a)  14  &  16  Vict  c.  19,  a.  13.  (6)  1  Vict  c  86,  s.  4. 

But  where  private  persons  use  their  endeavors  to  bring  felons  to  justice,  some  cautions 
ought  to  be  obeerved.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  ascertained  that  a  felony  has  actually 
been  committed,  or  that  an  actual  attempt  to  commit  a  felonj  is  being  made  bj  the  party 
arrested ;  for  if  that  be  not  the  case,  no  suspicion,  however  well  grounded,  will  bring  the 
person  so  interposing  within  the  protection  which  the  law  extends  to  persons  acting  with 
proper  authority.  2  Inst  62,  172;  Fost  318;  Samudv,  Payne^  Dougl.  369.  And  in  Coace 
y.  TTtrro^  Oro.  Jaa  193,  it  was  holden,  that,  without  a  fact,  suspicion  is  no  cause  of  arrest; 
and  8  Ed.  4,  3 ;  6  Hen.  7,  6 ;  7  Hen.  4,  36,  are  cited.  If  it  is  dear  that  a  felony  has  been 
committed,  the  next  consideration  will  be,  whether  it  was  committed  by  the  person  intended 
to  be  pursued  or  arrested ;  for  supposing  a  felony  to  have  been  actually  committed,  but  not 
by  the  person  arrested  or  pursued  upon  suspicion,  this  suspicion,  though  probably  well 
founded,  will  not  bring  the  person  endeavoring  to  arrest  or  imprison  within  the  protection 
of  the  law,  so  far  as  to  excuse  him  from  the  guilt  of  manslaughter,  if  he  should  kill,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  to  make  the  killing  of  him  amount  to  murder.  It  seems  that,  in  either  case, 
it  would  only  be  manslaughter ;  the  one  not  having  used  due  diligence  to  be  apprised  of  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  the  other  not  having  submitted  and  rendered  himself  to  justice.  1  Hale, 
490 :  Fost  318.    See  State  v.  Rutherford,  1  Hawk's  N.  C.  Rep.  467. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  wounding  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  asked  leave  to  take  a 
basket  of  ashes  from  the  prosecutor's  ash-pit,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do ;  as  he  was 
carrying  away  the  ashes  the  prosecutor's  apprentice  saw  the  spout  of  a  new  tea-kettle, 
which  had  stood  on  a  shelf  near  the  ash-pit,  among  the  ashes,  and  having  g^ven  the  alarm, 
the  prosecutor  seized  the  prisoner  to  detain  him  wbOe  a  constable  was  sent  for;  the  prisoner 
resisted,  and  in  the  struggle  both  fell,  and  the  prisoner  cut  the  prosecutor  with  a  knife :  a 
rattle  of  copper  had  been  heard  while  the  prisqner  was  at  the  ash-pit :  it  was  objected  that 
the  prosecutor  had  no  right  to  detain  the  prisoner.  Alderson,  B.,  "That  will  depend  on 
whether  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  prisoner  had  in  fact  stolen  the  tea-kettle.  If  he  had 
stolen  the  tea-kettle,  the  prosecutor  had  a  right  to  detain  him,  and  this  wounding  will  be 
felony."    Beg,  v.  Frice,  S.  C.  A  P.  282,  Alderson,  B. 

In  a  late  case,  where  Headley,  being  called  up  in  the  night  by  one  of  his  servants,  found 
that  his  stable  had  been  attempted,  and  the  door  cut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bolt  was 
exposed,  and  found  the  prisoner  and  another  person  concealed  in  the  yard ;  and  a  steel 
instrument  was  also  found,  by  which  the  door  of  the  stable  appeared  to  have  been  cut,  and 
some  house-breaking  instruments  were  also  found  near  the  spot  where  the  prisoner  and  his 
companion  were  concealed,  and  under  tlieee  circumstances  they  had  been  apprehended  and 
detained  by  Headley  and  his  servant  and  during  such  detention,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  night,  the  prisoner  had  cut  Hoadley's  servant  with  a  knife,  a  point  was  made  that  such 
cutting  was  not  within  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  68,  on  the  ground  that  the  prisoner  was  not  law« 
Ailly  in  custody,  there  being  no  warrant,  and  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  being  only  a 
misdemeanor.  But  the  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  being  detected  in  the  night  attempting 
to  commit  a  felony,  might  be  lawfully  detained  without  a  warrant,  until  he  could  be  carried 
before  a  magistrate.  Bex  v.  Btmt^  East  T.  1826;  By.  &  Mood,  Gr.  0. 93.  See  Bex  v.  JSovh 
arih,  R.  ft  M.  G.  C.  R.  207.  In  Ex  parte  Krone,  1  B.  ft.  G.  261,  Abbott,  G.  J.,  said,  **it  is 
lawful  for  any  person  to  take  into  custody  a  man  charged  with  felony,  and  keep  him  until 
he  can  be  taken  before  a  magistrate  " 

These  distinctions  between  officers  and  private  persons  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  dis- 
couraging persons  from  proceeding  to  extremities  upon  their  own  private  suspicion  or 
authority.  And  upon  this  principle,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered,  that  a  private  per- 
son is  not  bound  to  arrest  any  one  standing  indicted  for  felony,  against  whom  no  warrant 
can  be  produced  at  the  time ;  and  therefore,  the  law  does  not  hold  out  the  same  indemnity 

10 
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(6)  Jn  case  of  riots. 

A  private  person  may  lawfully  eBdeavour  to  prevent  those  whom 
he  sees  engaged  in  a  riot  or  rout,  from  executing  their  purpose, 
[*24]  and  he  may  stop  those  whom  he  shall  *see  coming  to  join 
themXa)  and  may  arrest  those  he  sees  engaged  in  it.  And  for 
this  purpose,  he  may  lawfully  arm  himself,  and  may  make  use  of  his 
arms,  in  suppressing  the  riot ;  but  it  is  not  prudent  or  advisable  for  pri- 
vate persons  thus  to  use  arms,  of  their  own  authority,  in  ordinary  cases, 
as  under  pretence  of  keeping  the  peace,  they  may  be  guilty  of  or  cause 
enormous  breaches  of  it ;  it  is  only  in  case  of  riots,  which  savour  of  re- 
bellion, that  such  violent  methods  seem  proper. 

And  what  may  thus  be  done  by  a  private  person,  may  also  be  done 
by  the  military,  even  although  they  be  not  at  the  time  acting  under 
the  orders  of  a  justice  of  peace.  But  they  must  be  cautious  not  to  use 
their  arms  in  such  a  case,  where  there  is  no  actual  necessity,  except  in- 
deed in  their  own  defence  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 

Constables  and  other  peace  officers  also,  not  only  may  do,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  their  office  to  do,  all  that  in  them  lies,  for  the  suppress 
sing  of  the  riot,  [and  the  arrest  of  the  rioters ;]  and  they  may  command 
all  other  persons  to  assist  them  in  doing  so.(6)[l] 

(a)  1  Hawk,  o.  66,  8. 11.  (b)  1  Hawk.  o.  66,  s.  11. 

to  BQch  peraoD,  aa  it  does  to  ooastablee  and  other  officers,  who  are  ex  officio,  not  merely  per- 
mitted, bat  enjoined  by  law,  to  arrest  the  parties,  as  well  on  probable  suspicion  of  felony,  as 
in  case  of  felony  actually  committed ;  and  who  may  therefore  well  arrest  upon  the  finding 
of  the  &ct  by  the  grand  inquest  on  oath,  which  is  suspicion  grounded  on  high  authority.  2 
Hale,  84,  86,  87,  91,  93,  sed  vide,  1  Hale,  489,  490.  Hawkins,  in  alluding  to  the  power  of 
arrest  by  officers  in  this  oaae^  gives  as  a  reason  that  there  U  a  charge  against  the  party  on 
record.  1  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  28,  s.  12.  But  upon  this,  it  is  remarked,  that  it  does  not  readily 
oooor  why  officers  only  oan  take  notice  of  the  charge  on  record.  1  East,  P.  G.  c  6,  s.  68, 
p.  300.  In  this  case,  howerer,  it  might  perhaps  be  well  contended,  that  a  person  arresting 
another  with  the  knowledge  of  the  indictment  having  been  found,  cannot  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  upon  his  own  private  suspicion  or  authority ;  and  ought,  therefbre,  to  have 
the  same  protection  as  the  officers  of  justice.  And  it  seems  agreed,  that  the  indictment 
found  is  a  good  cause  of  arrest  by  private  persons^  if  it  may  be  made  without  the  death  of 
the  felon :  (Bait  c  170,  s.  5 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  a  6,  &  68,  p.  301 ;)  but  it  is  said,  that,  if  he  be 
killed,  their  justification  must  depend  upon  the  &ct  of  the  party's  guilt,  whteh  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  them  to  make  out :  otherwise,  they  will  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  2  Hale, 
04,  92 ;  and  see  1  East^  P.  a  &  6,  s.  68,  p.  301,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  the  ftct  of  the  guttt 
of  the  party  be  necessary  for  their  complete  justification,  it  is  conceived,  that  the  bill  of 
indictment  found  by  the  grand  jury  would,  for  that  purpose,  be  prxTna  facie  evidence  of  the 
fiKSt    Certainly  not    See  Rex  v.  Twmer,  R.  ft  K.  0.  0.  R.  347. 

[1]  The  office  of  constable  is  either  ministerial,  in  obeying  wairants  and  precepts  of  jus- 
tices, coroners  and  sheriflb,  and  the  charge  of  private  mdividuals,  or  is  original,  as  a  conser- 
vator of  the  peace  at  common  law,  or  by  virtue  of  particular  statutea    See  2  Hale,  88  to  97. 

By  the  original  and  inherent  power  which  he  possesses,  he  may,  for  treason,  felony,  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  some  misdemeanors  lees  than  folony,  committed  in  his  view,  apprehend 
the  sui^MMed  offender,  vvrtute  officii,  without  any  warrant    1  Hale,  687 ;  1  East,  P.  0.  303 ; 
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So,  jtistices  of  the  peace,  by  stat.  34  Ed.  8,  c.  1,  have  power  to  re- 
strain rioters,  and  to  pursue,  arrest,  take,  and  chastise  them,  according 

Selw.  N.  P.  3d  ed.  830,  n.  y. ;  Ohvrchm  v.  MaWieics  and  others,  Dick.  J.  Airest,  IL  See  K 
S.  V,  Hart,  1  Peters'  C.  C.  R.  390;  Mayo  v.  WUson,  1  K.  Hamp.  R.  53.  A  constable  may, 
ex  offldo,  and  without  warrant,  arrest  a  breaker  of  the  peaoe,  and  bring  him  before  the  jus- 
tice. Taylor  t.  Strang,  3  Wend.  384.  This  should  be  done  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  afifray.  lb.;  see  the  case  of  WaktHy  v,  Bart,  6  Binn.  (Penn.)  Rep.  316.  In  general, 
when  an  affiray  taks  place  in  his  presence,  he  may  eitlier  keep  the  parties  in  custody  till  it  is 
over,  or  he  may  carry  them  immediately  before  a  magistrate.  Selw.  N.  P.  3d  ed.  830.  He 
has,  at  least,  an  equal  power  to  apprehend  with  any  IndiTidual,  and  the  chief  difference  be- 
tween his  power  and  duty  and  that  of  a  private  person,  seems  to  be,  that  the  former  has 
greater  authority  to  demand  the  assistance  of  others,  and  is  liable  to  a  severer  fine  tor  any 
neglect  of  duty,  and  that  he  ought  to  bring  the  party  suspected  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  order  to  be  examined.  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  13,  s.  *?.  Another  difference  seems  to  be,  that  a 
private  individual  cannot,  of  his  own  accord,  arrest  a  person,  except  upon  his  own  suspicion, 
and  not  upon  report,  or  the  suspicion  of  another,  (Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  12,  s.  15;  Oald.  293;  1 
Blast  P.  0.  300,  1,)  whereas,  a  constable,  or  other  peace  officer,  may,  if  a  felony  has  been 
committed  by  some  one,  lawfully  apprehend  a  supposed  offender  upon  the  information  of 
others,  without  any  positive  charge,  or  his  own  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  on  which 
the  suspicion  is  founded.  Oald.  291 ;  1  East  P.  G.  301 ;  Selw.  N.  P.  2d  ed.  830;  4  Esp.  80; 
6  T.  R.  315.  And  a  constable  may  justify  an  imprisonment,  without  warrant,  on  a  reason- 
able charge  of  felony  made  to  him,  although  he  afterwards  discharges  the  prisoner  without 
taking  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  although  it  turn  out  that  no  felony  was  committed  by 
anyone.  Holt  C.  N.  P.  478;  Oald.  291.  In  general,  however,  a  constable  cannot,  any 
more  than  a  private  person,  of  his  own  accord,  and  without  an  express  charge  or  warrant, 
justify  the  arrest  of  a  supposed  offender,  upon  suspicion  of  his  g^iilt,  unless  he  can  show  that 
a  felony  was  committed  by  some  person  as  well  as  the  reasonableness  of  the  suspicion  that 
the  party  imprisoned  is  guilty.  4  Esp.  Rep.  80 ;  Holt  0.  N.  P.  478 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  12,  a. 
16;  2  Hale,  92,  87,  n.  £ ;  Oald.  291.  There  are,  however,  authorities  in  &vor  of  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  night-walkers,  and  persons  reasonably  suspected  in  the  night, 
offetony.  3Tauntl4;  1  East  P.  C.  303 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  12,  s.  20;  2Hale,89;  5  Edw.  3,  c. 
14 ;  2  Inst  62 ;  Baa  Ab.  tit  Gonstable,  a. 

Constables  are  bound,  upon  a  direct  charge  of  a  fblony,  and  reasonable  grounds  of  suspi- 
cion laid  before  them,  to  apprehend  the  party  accused,  (2  Hale,  91,  92 ;  1  East  P.  C.  301 ; 
Holt  0.  N.  P.  478 ;)  and  if  upon  a  charge  of  burglary,  or  other  felony,  he  be  required  to  appre- 
hend the  offender,  or  to  make  hue  and  cry,  and  neglect  so  to  do,  he  may  be  indicted.  Cio. 
Eliz.  654 ;  2  Hale,  90,  91.  And  a  peaoe  officer,  upon  a  reasonable  charge  of  felony,  may 
justify  an  arrest  without  a  warrant,  although  no  felony  has  been  committed,  (Dong.  360 ;  4 
Esp.  Rep.  80;  Cald.  291;  3  Gampb.  420;  2  Esp.  Rep.  540;  Selw.  N.  P.  3ded.  830;  1  East 
P.  G.  301,)  because,  as  observed  by  Lord  Hale,  (2  Hale,  91,  92,)  the  constable  cannot  judge 
whether  the  party  be  guilty  or  not,  till  he  come  to  his  trial,  which  cannot  be  till  after  his  ar- 
rest ;  and,  as  observed  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Samud  v.  Faifne,  if  a  man  charges  another  with 
a  felony,  and  requires  an  officer  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  carry  him  before  a  magistrate, 
it  would  be  most  mischievous  that  the  officer  should  be  bound  to  try,  and,  at  his  peril,  exer- 
cise his  judgment  on  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  he  that  makes  the  charge  should  alone  be  an- 
swerable ;  the  officer  does  his  duty  in  conveying  the  accused  before  a  magistrate,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  examine,  and  commit,  or  discharge.  Dougl.  360.  Killing  an  officer  will  be  mur- 
der, though  he  has  no  warrant,  and  vnis  not  present  when  the  felony  was  committed,  but 
takes  the  party  upon  a  charge  only;  and  though  that  charge  does  not,  in  terms,  spedQr  all 
the  particulars  necessary  to  constitute  the  felony.  Rusa  ft  Ry.  G.  0.  329.  And,  it  should 
seem,  that  even  upon  a  charge  of  a  breach  the  peace  not  committed  in  the  view  of  the 
constable,  if  he  arrest  the  'party,  and  no  breach  of  the  peaoe  vras  committed,  the  person 
who  preferred  the  charge  alone  is  liable,  (3  Gampb.  420;  2  Hale,  90;  6T.  R  316,  bat 
qu»re,  see  1  East  P.  0.  306,)  though  it  has  been  held,  that  a  constable  cannot  anettlbr 
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to  their  trespass  and  offence,  and  to  cause  to  be  imprisoned  and  duly 
punished  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm. 

If  any  justice  of  peace,  therefore,  find  persons  riotously  assembled, 
he  may  not  only  arrest  the  offenders  himself,  and  bind  them  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behaviour,  or  imprison  them  until  they 

«n  affiraj  or  broach  of  the  peaoe,  not  committed  in  bis  view.  Cro.  Eliz.  376 ;  2  Esp.  Rep. 
640;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  13,  a.  8;  Baa  Ab.  Constable,  0.;  1  East  P.  G.  396.  See  on  this  head, 
1  Ross.  273,  274,  606 ;  Roocoe's  Dig^  Cr.  Ev.  614.  Suspicion  that  a  party  has  on  a  former 
occasion  committed  a  misdemeanor,  is  no  justification  for  giving  him  in  charge  to  a  consta- 
*  ble,  without  a  justice's  warrant,  and  there  is  no  distinction  in  this  respect^  between  one  kind 
of  misdemeanor  and  another,  as  breach  of  the  peace  and  fraud.  Fox  y.  Gaunt,  3  Bam.  & 
AdoL  798.  And  it  seems  that  a  constable  is  not  justified  in  apprehending  and  imprisoning  a 
person  on  suspicion  of  haying  receiyed  stolen  goods,  on  the  mere  assertion  of  one  of  the 
principal  felons.  2  Stark.  167.  It  seems  preferable,  in  all  cases  not  requiring  immediate  in- 
terference, for  a  constable  to  act  under  a  warrant,  because,  if  he  does  not,  he  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  provision  in  the  statute  24  Geo.  2,  c  44,  which  protects  him,  on 
granting  a  oopj  for  eveiy  thing  done  in  obedience  to  a  warrant    3  Esp.  Rep.  226. 

A  constable  maj  break  open  doors  to  take  a  felon,  if  he  be  in  the  house,  and  entry  denied 
after  demand,  and  notice  given  that  he  is  a  constable,  (see  Rosooe's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev.  629,  630. 
In  reference  to  the  notice  requisite  in  such  cases,  see  1  Russ.  617,  618;  Roscoe's  Dig  Cr. 
Ev.  626,  626;  State  v.  Caidufell,  2  Tyler's  (Verm.)  Rep.  214,)  and  if,  in  such  attempt,  the 
constable,  or  any  in  his  assistance  be  killed,  after  competent  notice  of  his  office,  it  is  murder; 
and  if  the  felon  resist  and  cannot  be  taken,  whether  it  be  after  or  before  the  arrest,  the  kill- 
ing of  the  felon,  who  cannot  oUierwise  be  taken,  is  no  felony,  because  the  law  enjoins  a  con- 
stable to  take  a  felon,  and  if  he  omits  his  duty  he  is  indictable,  and  subject  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment 2  Hale,  90,  91,  &c.  So,  where  a  felony  has  been  committed  by  some  one,  and 
there  be  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  a  person  be  the  offender,  a  constable  has  a 
similar  power  of  breaking  open  doors  to  apprehend  him.  Id.  92.  Doors  also  may  be  bro- 
ken by  a  constable  where  a  felony  ie  not  yet  committed,  but  likely  to  be  so,  in  order  tc  pre- 
vent it  Id.  94,  96 ;  2  B.  ft  P.  260.  Attempting,  illegally,  to  arrest  a  man,  is  sufficient  to 
reduce  killing  the  person  making  the  attempt,  to  manslaughter,  though  the  arrest  was  not 
actually  made,  and  though  the  prisoner  had  armed  himself  with  a  deadly  weapon  to  resist 
such  attempt,  if  the  prisoner  was  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  not  have  escaped  from 
the  arrest;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  given  warning  to  the  person  at- 
tempting to  arrest  him,  before  he  struck  the  blow.     Ry.  ft  M.  C.  C.  80. 

A  constable  having  arrested  the  offender,  may,  in  case  of  an  affray,  put  him  in  the  stocks, 
or  otherwise  confine  him,  till  the  heat  of  his  passion  or  intemperance  is  over,  or  till  he  can 
bring  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and,  in  case  of  any  offence  for  which  the  party  sus- 
I>ected  may  be  apprehended,  a  constable  may  convey  him  to  the  sheriff  or  jailer  of  the  county 
or  flranchise :  but  the  safest  and  best  course  is  said  to  be,  in  all  cases,  to  carry  the  offender 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit  2  Hale,  96 ;  6  Selw.  N. 
P.  3d  ed.  830,  n.  y.  But  where  the  parish  derk  refused  to  read  in  church,  a  notice  pre- 
sented to  him  for  that  purpose,  and  the  person  presenting  it  read  it  himself  at  a  time  when 
no  part  of  the  church  service  was  going  on ;  it  was  held,  that  though  a  constable  might  be 
justified  in  removing  him  from  the  church,  and  detaining  him  until  the  service  was  over,  yet 
he  could  not  legally  detain  him  afterwards  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate.  2  B.  ft  C.  699. 
And  a  constable  arresting  a  man  on  suspicion  of  felony,  must  take  him  before  a  justice  to 
be  examined,  as  soon  as  he  reasonably  can:  and,  it  seems,  a  constable  cannot  justify  hand- 
cuffing a  prisoner,  unless  it  be  necessary  to  prevent  his  escape.  4  B.  ft  C.  696.  See  Right 
V.  Qmrt,  6  DowL  ft  Ry.  623 ;  Taylor  v.  Strong,  3  Wend.  384.  Under  the  revised  laws  of 
New  York,  a  constable  may  detain  a  prisoner  twelve  hours  to  find  a  magistrate  to  hear 
the  cause.  Before  this  provision  in  the  revised  laws,  he  might  detain  him  a  reasonable  time 
if  he  acted  bona  /Uk  for  that  purpose.    Arnold  v.  Steeves,  10  Wend.  6 14. 
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find  bail,  but  he  may  also  authorize  others  to  arrest  them,  by  a  mere 
verbal  command  without  warrant ;  and  the  persons  so  commanded  may 
pursue  and  arrest  the  offenders,  as  well  in  his  absence  as  in  his  pres- 
ence.(a)  And  if  justices  fall  in  their  duty  in  this  respect,  it  is  a  high 
misdemeanor,  and  punishable  upon  indictment  or  information  with  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both.(J)[2] 

And  by  stat.  18  H.  4,  c.  7,  if  any  riot,  assembly,  or  rout  of  people, 
against  the  law,  be  made  in  the  realm,  [whether  in  the  presence  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  or  in  their  absence,](c)  the  justices  of  the  peace,  three 
or  two  of  them  at  the  least,  and  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  the  coun- 
ty where  such  riot  shall  be  made,  shall  come  with  the  power  of  the 
county,  if  need  be,  to  arrest  them,  and  shall  arrest  them ;  and  the  same 
justices  and  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  shall  have  power  to  record  what 
they  shall  find  so  done  in  their  presence  against  the  law,  and  by  that 
record  such  trespassers  and  offenders  shall  be  convicted,  in  the  manner 
and  form  contained  in  the  statute  of  forcible  entries.((i)[3 ) 

As  to  the  power  of  the  county,  or  posse  comitatus^  above  *men-     [*25] 
tioned,  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  2  H.  6,  c.  8,  s.  2,  that  the  king's 
liege  people  (not  being  clergymen,  women,  persons,  decrepit,  or  infants 

(a)  1  Hawk,  a  66,  s.  16.  (c)  1  Hawk,  c.  65,  s.  22. 

{b)  See  iSl  y.  Fintuy,  3  B.  &  Ad.  947.  (d)  See  1  Arch.  J.  P.  467. 

[2]  Justices  of  the  peace  baye  a  double  power  in  relation  to  tbe  arrest  of  wrongdoers,  the 
first  branch  of  which  authority  may  be  personally  exercised  on  the  commission  of  a  felony 
or  breach  of  the  peace  in  their  presence,  the  second,  by  issuing  a  warrant  on  the  eyidence 
and  complaint  of  another.  And  if  a  justice  of  the  peace  see  a  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace 
committed,  he  may  either  himself  arrest  the  parties  offending,  or  yerbally  command  any  per- 
son to  take  them  into  custody.  And  it  seems,  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  riotous  conse- 
quences of  a  tumultuous  assembly,  he  may  command  his  servants  or  others  to  arrest  the 
afBrayers,  though,  in  general,  if  an  offence  be  committed  in  his  absence,  he  must  g^nt  his 
warrant  in  writing  to  apprehend  the  offender.  2  Hale,  86,  8*7 ;  2  Wils.  161,  158  ;  Cro.  Jac. 
81 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  13,  s.  13  :  Bac.  Ab.  Justices  of  Peace,  E.  5,  and  Trespass,  D.  13 ;  Dick. 
Just  tit  Arrest,  II.  It  is  laid  down  (Dalt  Just  c,  171 ;  Dick.  Just  114,)  that  any  justice 
or  the  sheriff  may  take  of  the  county  any  number  that  he  shall  think  meet,  to  pursue,  arrest, 
and  imprison  traitors  and  felons,  or  such  as  break,  or  go  about  to  break,  or  disturb  the  king's 
peace,  and  that  every  man  being  required,  ought  to  assist  and  aid  them  on  pain  of  fine  and 
imprisonment 

The  law  requires  active  conduct  from  a  magistrate  in  suppressing  riots,  and  if  he  finds  per- 
sons riotously  assembled,  he  may  not  only  arrest  the  offenders,  but  require  others  to  do  so, 
by  a  bare  verbal  command.    1  Yeates  Rep.  418. 

[3]  Where  the  magistrate  is  not  present  when  a  crime  has  been  convicted,  be  ought  not, 
upon  mere  discretion,  to  send  the  party  accused  to  prison,  but  upon  due  consideration  of 
evidence  adduced  before  him.  It  was  well  observed  by  Ch.  J.  Pratt  (2  Wila  168,  and  see 
Comb.  369,)  that  in  case  a  magistrate  has  notice,  or  a  particular  knowledge,  that  a  person 
has  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  yet  it  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  him  to  commit  the  criminal, 
but  in  that  case  ho  is  rather  a  witness  than  a  magistrate,  and  ought  to  make  oath  of  the  fact, 
before  some  other  magistrate,  who  should  thereupon  act  the  official  part,  by  granting  a  war- 
rant to  apprehend  the  offender,  it  being  more  fit  that  the  accuser  should  appear  as  a  witness 
than  act  as  a  magistrate. 
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under  the  age  of  fifteen,)  being  sufficient  to  travel,  shall  be  assistants 
to  such  justices,  upon  reasonable  warning,  to  ride  with  them  in  aid  to 
resist  such  riots,  routs,  and  assemblies,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and 
to  make  fine  and  ransom  to  the  king.  And  it  has  been  holden,  that 
those  who  thus  attend  the  justices,  in  order  to  suppress  a  riot,  maj 
take  with  them  such  weapons  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enable  them  ef- 
fectually to  do  it;  and  that  they  may  justify  beating,  wounding,  or 
even  killing  such  rioters  as  shall  resist,  or  refuse  to  surrender  them- 
selves.(a)[l] 

(a)  I  Hawk.  c.  65,  s.  21. 


[1]  Jnstioes  of  the  peace  whose  existence  as  a  part  of  the  judiciary,  is  provided  in  most  of 
the  oonatituttons  of  the  United  States  derive  their  powers  as  **  conservators  of  the  peace '' 
from  the  common  law,  more  or  less  extended  or  restrained  in  the  different  states  by  statutoiy 
enactment  In  New  Tark,  it  is  said  that  their  duty  and  authority  are  derived  in  some  degree 
fl^m  the  common  law ;  but  they  depend  principally  upon  the  several  statutes  which  have 
created  objects  of  their  jurisdiction,  defined  their  powers  or  imposed  duties  upon  them.  See 
Waterman's  Treatise,  Ch.  1.  In  Masaa^utsetts  Mr.  Justice  Sewall  says:  '*  The  office  of  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  was  introduced  by  our  fore&thers  at  their  migration ;  and  in  all  particulars 
then  applicable  or  which  have  since  become  applicable  to  this  jurisdiction  may  be  considered 
as  possessing  here  the  general  character  and  flinctioDS  allowed  to  it  in  England  by  force  of 
the  statutes  which  had  there  created  and  regulated  this  ancient  and  important  office.  Tlie 
statutes  since  enacted,  have  enumerated  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace,  both 
in  civil  and  criminal  matters ;  so  that  now  there  is  little  if  any  occasion  to  recur  to  the  English 
statutes  for  the  powers  of  this  office,  and  perhaps  the  enumeration  itself  precludes  such  re- 
oarrence.  The  office  therefore,  exists  here  principally  if  not  entirely  according  to  our  sta- 
tutes." Com,  V.  Foster,  1  Masa  Eep.  489.  In  Femufflvania  the  power  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  criminal  matters  as  at  common  law  is  almost  untouched  by  statute.  In  Arkaneas 
the  constitution  of  the  state  provides  that  "  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  in  no  case  have  juris- 
diction to  try  and  determine  any  criminal  case  or  penal  offence  against  statute,  but  may  sit 
as  examinmg  courts ;  and  commit,  discbarge  or  recognize,  to  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
for  further  trial,  offenders  against  the  peace.  For  the  foregoing  purposes  they  shall  have 
power  to  issue  all  neoessaiy  process.  They  shall  also  have  power  to  bind  to  keep  the  peace 
or  for  good  behaviour."  And  by  statute,  power  is  given  them,  "  to  cause  to  be  kept  all  laws 
made  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peaca"  Ac 

When  a  magistrate  acts  In  his  office  with  a  partial,  malicious  or  corrupt  motive  he  is  guilty, 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  may  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment  or  criminal  information. 
/2L  V.  Ooaena^  2  Doug.  426.  But  he  will  never  be  punished  criminally  for  a  mere  error  in 
judgment  nor  in  any  case  unless  he  appears  to  have  acted  from  an  oppressive,  dishonest  or 
corrupt  motive,  under  which  fear  and  iavor  are  included.    Jn  re  Fentiman,  4  Nev.  ft  M.  128 ; 

1  Ad.  &  El.  127.  Justices  are  also  liable  civilly,  when  they  act  minUieriaUy ;  but  the  party 
shall  not  have  both  remedies,  and  before  the  court  will  grant  an  information  they  will  require 
the  relinquishment  of  the  civil  action,  if  such  has  been  begun ;  and  even  where  an  indict- 
ment has  actually  been  found,  the  attorney  general  will  grant  a  noUe  prosequi,  if  it  appear  that 
the  prosecutor  is  determined  to  carry  on  a  civil  action  at  the  same  time.  R  v.  Fielding,  2 
Burr.  719.  When  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  or  out  of  sessions  haajuriediciion  and  actsj'tM&o- 
aUy  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action,  however  erroneous  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  or 
corrupt  his  motives  in  coming  to  it ;  in  such  case  the  only  remedy  is  by  information.  '  2 
Hawk.  ch.  13;  Ackerly  v.  Farkinson,  3  M.  ft  S.  426;  BasseU  v.  GoodscaU,  3  Wils.'  121; 
Gr^fUhsY.  Harris,  2  U.&W,  335;  Wilkinsy,Eem8ivor(h,3'S.kP.b5',  GameUv,  Ferrand,  ^ 
B.  ft  C.  611 ;  StcUe  v.  CampbeO,  2  Tyler,  177;  AmJbler  v.  Chwrch,  1  Root,  211 ;  Reid  v.  Hood, 

2  Nott  ft  McCord,  168 ;  Bokomb  v.  Cornish,  8  Conn.  376 ;  StaU  v.  Porter,  Const  Bep&  694 ; 
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As  to  rioters  remaining  together  after  the  riot  act,  or  rather  procla- 
mation to  disperse,  has  been  read,  and  which  is  made  a  felony  by  statute 
1  G.  1,  st  2,  c.  5,  s.  1,  it  is  enacted  by  sec.  8  of  that  statute,  that  if  such 
persons,  so  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  assembled,  or  twelve 
or  more  of  them,  after  proclamation  made  in  manner  aforesaid,  shall 
continue  together  and  not  disperse  themselves  within  one  hour,  then  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  every  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
or  under-sheriff  of  the  county  where  such  assembly  shall  be, — ^and  also 
to  and  for  every  high  and  petty  constable  and  other  peace  officer  within 
such  county, — and  to  and  for  also  every  mayor,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,  bailiff,  and  other  head  officer,  high  or  petty  constable  and  other 
peace  officer  of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  where  such  assembly  shall 
be, — and  to  and  for  such  other  person  and  persons  as  shall  be  com- 
manded to  be  assisting  unto  any  such  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  &c., 
(who  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  command  all  His  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  age  and  ability,  to  be  assisting  to  them  therein,)  to 
seize  and  apprehend,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to  seize  and  appre- 
hend, such  persons  so  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  con- 
tinuing together  afler  proclamation  made  as  aforesaid,  and  forthwith  to 
carry  the  persons  so  apprehended  before  one  or  more  of  His  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  or  place  where  such  person  shall  be 

Lming  r.  Bmffiomt  2  Bay,  1 ;  Cfregary  y.  Bmon^  4  Bibb,  28 ;  WdOcer  v.  Floyd,  ib.  23t.  When 
a  criminal  inibnnation  is  applied  (br  against  magistrates,  the  question  for  the  court  is  not 
whether  their  acts  be  found  upon  investigation  to  be  strictly  right  or  not,  but  whether  they 
were  influenced  by  corrupt,  oppressiye  or  partial  motives ;  or  acted  in  error  and  from  mis- 
take only.  In  the  latter  case  the  court  will  not  grant  the  rule.  S.  v.  Badger^  12  Law  J.  N. 
&  M.  0.  68',  7  Jur.  216,  Q.  B.  See  R  v.  Arrowamiih,  2  Dowl.  N.  S.  704 ;  Ex  parte  Beauderckf 
*f  Jur.  313 ;  ExpctrteLee^  lb.  441 ;  Ex  parte  Marlborough^  1  New  Sees.  Oas.  195 ;  13  Law  J. 
N.  S.  105 ;  R.  y.  BarriSj  ib.  162.  But  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for  exercising  authority  where 
he  has  none.  Ely  y.  Thompson,  3  A.  K.  Marsh,  70.  An  mfbrmaium  was  granted  against  a 
justice  for  not  actively  assisting  in  suppressing  a  riot ;  the  law  requires  from  a  justice  an 
active  conduct  in  suppressing  riots ;  and  if  he  finds  persons  riotously  assembled,  he  may  not 
only  arrest  offenders,  but  authorize  others  to  arrest  them  by  a  bare  verbal  command  without 
other  warrant    Bespub.  v.  Montgomery,  1  Yeates,  419. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  limited ;  and  when  that  is  exceeded  responsi- 
bility attaches,  and  every  thing  done  is  void ;  and  this,  whether  such  want  of  jurisdiction  ap- 
ply to  the  subject  matter  or  the  person.  Wi»e  v.  WiOitrs,  3  Crancb,  331 ;  HaU  y.  Rogers,  2 
Black£  429.  If  a  justice  issues  a  warrant  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  or 
in  a  matter  over  which  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  the  party  is  arrested,  the  justice  is  an- 
swerable in  an  action  of  trespass.    Johnson  v.  Jbrnphins,  Baldwin's  Bep.  588. 

A  conviction  and  judgment  for  fblony  against  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  a  forfeiture  of  his 
office ;  nor  does  a  pardon  restore  his  capacity.    FregaJt^s  case,  2  Leigh,  724. 

Whenever  a  new  power  is  conferred  on  a  justice,  he  must  proceed  in  the  mode  prescribed 
by  the  statute.  Bigdow  v.  Steams,  19  Johns.  36;  State  v.  Barrow,  3  Murphy,  121.  Any 
general  authority  by  justices  to  constables,  to  flU  up  or  alter  process,  would  be  void  and 
highly  improper.  Pieroe  v.  Oibbard,  18  Johns.  406.  Acts  done  by  a  justice  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  who  was  not  duly  qualifled,  are  not  absolutely  void.  Margate  Co.  v.  Barman,  3  B.  A 
A.  266.  In  judicial  acts  by  justices,  all  things  Shan  be  faitendedregulartiD  the  contrary  appear: 
aUter  of  ministerial  acts,  for  there  all  must  appear  to  be  right    R.  y.  VenaXOes,  8  Mod.  378. 
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SO  apprehended,  in  order  to  their  being  proceeded  against  for  sueli  their 
offences  according  to  law.(a)[2] 

{c)  After  offence  commitbed. 

Upon  a  strong  case  of  suspicion,  a  private  person  may  justify  the 
apprehension  of  another  for  felony,  if  in  fact  a  felony  was  comnutted.(6) 
Bat  a  suspicion  that  a  man  has  committed  a  misdemeanor  on  a  former 
occasion,  will  not  justify  a  private  person  in  giving  him  in  charge  to 

a  constable ;  and  there  is  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
[*26]     one  kind  of  misdemeanor  and  another.(c)    And  even  *in  cases 

of  felony,  it  is  often  imprudent  in  a  private  person  to  arrest  for 
an  offence  formerly  committed,  at  least  unless  he  was  present  at  the 
time  the  party  committed  it,  and  there  is  danger  of  his  otherwise  escap- 
ing. It  is  better  for  a  private  person  to  disclose  his  suspicion  to  the 
constable,  and  let  him  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  arresting 
the  suspected  party,  or  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  may  grant  a  war- 
rant to  a  constable  to  apprehend  him.[l] 

(a)  1  Or.  1,  St.  2,  c.  6,  B.  3.  (c)  Fox  v.  Gaunt^  3  B  &  Ad.  fdS ;  and  flee 

(&)  See  BeckwUh  v,  PMhy,  6  B.  &  C.  636.        MaUhewa  ▼.  BiddtdpTi,  11  Law  J.  13m. 

[2]  An  nnlawflil  assembly  may  be  dispersed  by  a  magistrate,  whenever  he  finds  a  state 
of  things  existing  calling  for  an  interference^  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 
He  need  not  postpone  his  action  until  the  unlawful  assembly  ripens  into  an  actual  riot  "  It 
is  better  to  anticipate  more  dangerous  results  by  energetic  intervention  at  the  inception  of 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  than  by  delay  to  permit  the  tumult  to  acquire  such  strength  as  to  de- 
mand for  its  suppression  those  urgent  measures  which  should  be  reserved  for  g^reat  extreme- 
ties.  The  justice  may  not  only  arrest  the  offenders  and  bind  them  to  their  good  behavior, 
or  imprison  them  if  they  do  not  offer  adequate  bail;  but  he  may  authorize  others  to  airest 
them  by  a  bare  verbal  command,  without  any  other  warrant ;  and  all  citizens  present  whom 
he  may  invoke  to  his  aid,  are  bound  promptly  to  respond  to  his  requisition,  and  support  bun 
in  maintaining  the  peace.  A  justice  of  the  peace  either  present  or  called  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, who  neglects  or  refhses  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  suppression  of  such  unlawful  assem- 
blies, subjects  himself  to  indictment  and  conviction  for  a  criminal  misdemeanor."  Wharton's 
Gr.  L.  p.  '728,  citing  State  v.  LitUejohn^  1  Bay,  316. 

But  where  an  unlawful  assembly  becomes  an  actual  riot,  more  decisive  measures  should 
be  adopted.  Citizens  may,  of  their  own  authority,  lawfully  endeavor  to  suppress  the  riot, 
and  for  that  purpose  may  even  arm  themselves.     See  Waterman's  Grim.  Law,  tit.  Riot. 

[1]  Pekksylvaitia. — '*  The  provisions  of  the  state  constitution,  (Art  9,  sec  8,)  so  far  as  it 
concerns  warrants,  only  guards  against  their  abuse,  &a  But  it  is  no  where  said  there  shall 
be  no  arrest  without  warrant  To  have  said  so  would  have  endangered  the  safety  of  society. 
The  fidlon  who  is  seen  to  commit  murder,  or  robbery,  must  be  arrested  upon  the  spot,  or 
suffered  to  escape.  So,  though  not  seen,  yet  if  known  to  have  committed  felony,  and  pur- 
sued, he  may  be  arrested,  with  or  without  warrant,  by  any  person.  And  even  where  there 
is  only  probable  cause  of  suspicion,  any  person  may  without  warrant  at  his  peril  make  an 
arrest ;  for  nothing  short  of  proving  the  felony  will  justify  the  arrest  These  are  principleB 
of  common  law  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  not  intended  to  be  altered  or  impair- 
ed by  the  constitution."    Opinion  of  G.  J.  Tilghman.    6  Binn.  Bep.  318. 

A  private  person,  in  order  to  justify  an  arrest,  without  process,  must  show  not  only  a  rea- 
sonable cause  for  suepicion,  but  in  addition  to  such  cause  that  a  felony  was  actually  commit- 
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And  if  a  reafionable  charge  of  felony  against  a  person  be  made  to  a 
constable,  the  constable  will  be  justified  in  arresting  him  without  war- 
rant, although  it  afterwards  turn  out  that  the  person  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, or  that  no  felony  in  fact  had  been  committed.(a)  But  it  has 
been  holden  that  a  constable  is  not  justified  in  apprehending  a  person 
as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  on  the  mere  assertion  of  the  principal 
felon.(5)  Nor  is  a  constable  justified  in  taking  a  person  into  custody 
for  a  mere  assault,  without  a  warrant,  unless  he  himself  was  present  at 
the  time  the  assault  was  committed,  (c)  or  there  be  a  reasonable  ground 
for  apprehending  a  continuance  or  renewal  of  it  ;(d)  and  the  same  as  to 
all  breaches  of  peace  out  of  his  view.(e)[2] 

Or  if  a  constable  have  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  a  man  has  com- 
mitted felony,  he  may  apprehend  him.(5')    ^  ^^7  ^  private  individual, 

(a)  Samuel  y.  Payne  et  al,  Doug.  369 ;  {d)  Baynes  y.  Bretpstetf  11  Law  J.  6m. 

Bobbs  y.  Bratuoombf  3  Gamp.  420 ;  Davis  y.  (e)  2  Hawk,  a  13,  b.  8 ;  Id.  a  12,  s.  20. 

Bussell,   6   Bing.   364;    Oowlea   y.  Ihmbaa'j  {g)LedwiOh  y.  CkUchpole^  Cald.  291;  La/uh 

Moodj  &  M.  3*7 ;  R  y.  jPord^  R.  t  "Ry.  329.  rence  y.  Hedger^   3  Taunt  14 ;  Nicolaon  y. 

Q>)JMacsyr.  Brand,  2  Stark,  167.  Hardwick,   6  Oar.  k.  P.  496;  Beckwiih  y. 

(c)  Ooupey  y.  Eenley,  2  Esp.  640.  rhiB^,  6  B.  &  C.  636. 


ted ;  and  in  this  respect  he  does  not  stand  on  as  fayorable  g^und  as  a  constable,  who  may 
justify  an  arrest,  for  a  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  alone.    8  Watts  A;  S.  308. 

Probable  cause  is  the  same  as  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  of  guilt.    1  Barr^s  State  Rep. 
234. 

[2]  As  a  public  peace  officer,  a  constable  is  authorized,  and  it  his  duty  to  make  arrests^  also, 
without  a  warrant  of  a  magistrate,  in  many  cases. 

In  general  it  is  the  duty  of  a  constable  to  arresti  without  a  warrant,  persons  committing  a 
felony,  or  guQty  of  a  riot,  afflray,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  in  his  presence,  and  to  take  them  be- 
fore a  proper  magistrate. 

A  constable  may,  without  a  warrant,  apprehend  a  person  for  yiolent  and  disorderly  acts^ 
and  threats,  in  his  presence,  which  are  cause  for  demanding  of  the  party  sureties  to  keep  the 
peace,  or  be  of  good  behayiour. 

A  constable  may  arrest  one  in  the  act  of  exhibiting  publicly  an  obscene  picture,  of  expos- 
ing h\a  naked  body,  or  of  committing  the  like  offences  against  public  deoency  and  morality. 

When  any  breach  of  the  criminal  law  is  committed  in  the  presence  of  a  constable,  he  must 
arrest  the  offender  and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.    Swan's  Jus.  p.  4t4. 

A  constable  may  arrest  without  warrant  a  person  accused  of  petit  larceney,  or  any  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  whether  there  is  time  to  obtain  a  warrant 
or  not.     In  Ohio.    Swan's  Justice,  p.  4*76. 

The  mere  fact  of  arresting,  without  a  warrant,  when  there  is  a  direct  charge  made  to  the 
officer  by  a  citizen,  or  reasonable  suspicion  before  his  eyes,  does  not  oblige  him  to  continue 
the  detention  of  the  person  till  he  brought  before  a  magistrate.  The  charge  may  be  retract- 
ed, or  his  suspicions  may  yanish  in  the  way ;  and  as  these,  in  such  cases,  are  tbe  only  groimds 
for  the  arrest,  so  the  absence  of  them  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  release  of  the  accused. 
His  duty  la  merely  that  of  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  law.  3  £ng.  Comm.  L.  Bep. 
163 :  Swan's  Justice,  p.  476. 

A  constable  may  without  warrant  arrest  a  person  on  suspicion  of  larceney,  and  justiQr  it, 
in  an  action  against  him,  by  preying  that  there  was  probable  g^und  for  belieying  him  to  be 
guilty.     6Binn.  318. 

It  would  seem,  that  a  constable  may  make  an  arrest  without  warrant  for  such  a  mlsdea- 
meanor  as  receiying  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen.    6  Binn.  Rep.  318. 

11 
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as  above  mentioned.  The  difference  between  the  anthority  of  the  con- 
stable and  the  private  person  in  this  respect  is,  that  the  latter  is  justi- 
fied only  in  case  it  turn  ont  that  a  felony  was  in  fact  committed,  but 
the  constable  may  J ustify  the  arrest  and  detention,  whether  in  fact  a 
felony  was  committed  or  not.(a)  And  the  ordinary  grounds  of  jus- 
tifiable suspicion  are  thus  enumerated  by  Hawkins : — ^First,  the  com- 
mon fame  of  the  country ;  second,  living  a  vagrant,  idle,  disorderly 
life,  without  any  visible  means  to  support  it ;  third,  being  in  company 
with  known  offenders  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  or  at 
other  times  J  fourth,  being  found  under  circumstances  inducing  a 
strong  presumption  of  guilt,  as  for  instance,  having  stolen  goods  in  his 
possession,  and  not  being  able  to  give  an  account  of  his  having  come 
honestly  by  them,  or  the  like ;  fifth,  behaving  in  such  a  way  as  to 
betray  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  as  by  making  no  answer  when  charged 
with  the  offence,  or  absconding  or  the  like.(J) 

[*27]  (d)  *In  prevention  of  offences. 

Ka  private  person  see  another  on  the  point  of  committing  treason  or 
felony,  or  doing  an  act  which  would  manifestly  endanger  the  life  of 
another,  he  may  lay  hold  on  him  and  detain  him  until  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  has  changed  his  purpose.(c)  So  may  a  constable.[l] 
And  by  stat.  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  25,  relating  to  the  destroying  or  damaging 
of  houses  with  gunpower  or  other  explosive  substances,  or  burning, 
disabling,  or  disfiguring  persons  with  the  like,  it  is  enacted  by  sect. 
13,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  constable  or  peace  ofiicer,  to  take 
into  custody,  without  warrant,  any  person  whom  he  shall  find  lying 
or  loitering  in  any  highway,  yard,  or  other  place,  during  the  night, 
and  whom  he  shall  have  good  cause  to  suspect  of  having  committed 
or  being  about  to  commit  any  felony  under  this  act,  and  to  detain  such 

(a)  BeckufUh  y.  PhObyt  ^upra,  per  Lord     8  ft  9  Vict  c.  25,  &  13,  infra. 
Tenterden,  0.  J.  (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  12,  8.  19. 

(b)  2  Hawk,  c  12,  8.  9-14 ;  and  see  stat 


[1]  A  constable  may  arrest  and  detain  a  person,  whom  he  sees  on  the  point  of  domg  an  act 
of  violence,  through  mischief  or  malice,  dangerous  to  the  life  or  person  of  another,  or  mani- 
festly tending  to  disturb  the  peace.  So  he  may  take  up  a  lunatic,  or  madman,  doing  injury 
to  others,  or  a  drunken  person,  behavuig  in  a  disorderly  manner,  to  the  disturbances  of  the 
public  peace. 

In  all  cases  in  which,  as  stated  under  the  last  head,  arrests  may  be  made  by  private  per- 
sons, for  offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  committed  in  their  view  or  presence,  it  may  be 
done  by  constables  or  other  peace  officers. 

There  is  a  class  of  misdemeanors,  for  which,  when  committed  ui  the  presence  of  constables, 
they  are  specially  required  by  statute  to  make  arrests :  as  blasphemy,  profiuioneas,  drunk- 
ennessy  gambling,  horse-racing,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  the  like. 
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person  until  lie  can  be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

(«)  By  constable. 

I  have  nearly  exhausted  this  subject  in  the  foregoing  observations. 
It  is  clear  that  a  constable  may  do  all  that  a  private  person  can 
legally  do,  without  warrant,  in  apprehending  oflfenders,  or  persons 
about  to  commit  crimes ;  the  principal  diflference  being,  that  the  pri- 
vate person  must  deliver  the  party  apprehended  into  the  custody  of 
a  constable,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  statute,  and  the  constable 
must  convey,  as  well  those  whom  he  apprehends,  as  those  who  are  de- 
livered to  him  by  private  persons,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  there 
to  be  dealt  with  as  shall  hereafter  be  explained,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  must  provide  for  their  safe  custody,  by  lodging  them  in  a  station- 
house  in  cities  or  towns,  or  in  a  lockup-house  in  the  country  or  other- 
wise.(a) 

Constables  may  interfere  to  prevent  an  afifray,  in  their  presence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  private  person,  and  it  is  more  particularly  their 
duty  to  do  so.(6)  But  after  the  affray  is  over,  they  cannot,  any  more 
than  a  private  person,  apprehend  the  affrayers  without  warrant.(c) 
And  the  same  as  to  all  breaches  of  the  peace,(d)  or  any  other  misde- 
meanors,(fi)  committed  out  of  their  view.  [2] 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  constable's  interference,  namely,  that 
he  may  demand  the  assistance  of  any  person  present,  to  enable  him  to 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  13,  8.  t.  (d)  2  Hawk.  c.  13,  a.  8. 

(b)  Id.  8.  8.  (e)  See  Fox  v.  Oavrnt,  3  B.  &  Ad.  798. 
(c)Id. 


[2]  A  polioe  officer  of  the  city  of  Boston,  with  all  the  powers  of  a  constable,  except  that  of 
serying  civil  process,  who  arrests  an  intoxicated  person,  while  goiltj  of  disorderlj  condaot^ 
and  releases  him  on  his  promise  to  go  directly  home,  may  lawftOly  retake  him  on  his  going 
into  a  bar-room  before  be  is  out  of  the  offlcer^s  sight    9  Met  Rep.  259. 

Watchmen  have  authority  at  common  law  to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody  for  examination 
before  a  competent  magistrate,  persons  walking  in  the  streets  at  nigtit,  whom  there  is  rea- 
sonable ground  to  suspect  of  felony,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  a  felony  having  been  actually 
committed.  While  on  duty,  they  have  the  same  power  as  constables  to  apprehend  persons 
suspected  of  felony.  A  watchman  having  apprehended  a  party,  may  discharge  himself  firom 
liability  for  an  escape,  by  delivering  him  to  a  constable,  or  he  may  himself  take  him  before 
a  magistrate     1  Chitty's  Crim.  Law,  p.  24. 

Watchman  are  not  only  authorized  to  arrest  for  ofifences  and  acts  in  violation  of  the  or- 
dinances or  by-laws  of  the  city  or  borough ;  but  as  peace  officers,  they  have  while  on  duty 
the  same  power  as  constables  to  apprehend  persons  for  felonies,  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
other  offences  against  the  general  laws  of  the  state.  Their  powers  and  duties  are  regulated 
by  the  ordinances  of  the  city  or  borough,  or  the  statutes  of  the  state.  KcKinney's  American 
Magistrate,  214. 
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execute  his  duty  ;(a)  and  if  such  person  refuse  his  assistance,  he  may 
be  indicted  and  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.(6) 

(/)  By  magistrates. 

I  have  already  stated  the  duties  of  a  magistrate  in  the  case  of 
[*28]  a  riot.  In  other  respects,  he  may  do  *everything  which  a  con- 
stable or  private  person  may  do,  in  respect  of  apprehending 
offenders  without  warrant.(c)  So,  he  may  lawfully,  by  word  of  mouth, 
authorize  any  one  to  arrest  a  person,  who  is  guilty  of  a  felony  or  an 
actual  breach  of  the  peace  in  his  presence  \{d)  and  such  command  is  a 
good  warrant  without  writing.(e)[l] 

{g)  On  hue  and  cry. 

Upon  hue  and  cry  raised  or  levied,  a  private  person  may  arrest  the 
alleged  offender, (^)  although  no  other  circumstance  of  suspicion  attach 
to  him.(A) 

Hue  and  cry  was  the  ancient  mode  of  pursuing  an  offender  from  town 

(g)  %  HaiK^  c.   13,  s.   7  ;   and  see  iZ.  v.  {d)  2  Hawk,  c  13,  s.  14 ;  2  Hale,  86. 

Phdps  et  al,  Car.  &  M.  180.  (c)  2  Hale,  86. 

(6)  See  R  v.  Broum^  Car.  A  M.  314.  (g)  2  Hawk.  c.  12,  8.  4. 

(c)  2  Hawk.  c.  13,  s.  13.  (ft)  2  Inst.  62. 

[1]  An  unlawful  assembly  may  be  dispersed  by  a  magistrate  whenerer  he  finds  a  state  of 
things  existing,  caUing  for  an  interference  in  order  to  tlie  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
He  is  not  required  to  postpone  his  action  until  the  unlawful  assembly  ripens  into  an  actual  riot. 
For  it  is  better  to  anticipate  more  dangerous  results,  by  energetic  intervention  at  the  incep- 
tion of  a  threatened  breach  of  the  peace,  than  by  delay  to  permit  the  tumult  to  acquire  such 
«trength  as  to  demand  ibr  its  suppresion  those  urgent  measures  which  should  be  reserved 
for  groat  extremities.  The  magistrate  has  not  only  the  power  to  arrest  the  offenders,  and 
bind  them  to  their  good  behaviour,  or  imprison  them  if  they  do  not  offer  adequate  bail,  but 
be  may  authorize  others  to  arrest  them  by  a  bare  verbal  command,  without  any  other  war- 
rant ;  and  all  citizens  present  whom  he  may  invoke  to  his  aid  are  bound  promply  to  respond 
to  his  requisition,  and  support  him  in  maintaining  the  peace.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  63,  s.  16 ; 
Lamb.  173 ;  DalL  Co. ;  4  Fenn.  Law  J.  31.  A  justice  of  the  peace  either  present  or  called 
on  such  an  occasion,  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  suppression  of  such 
unlawful  assemblies,  subjects  himself  to  indictment  and  conviction  for  a  criminal  misdemea- 
nor. State  V.  LMejohfiy  1  Bay,  316.  Where,  liowever,  as  was' laid  down  in  the  Lord  George 
Gordon  riots  by  Lord  Loughborough,  and  as  has  been  held  in  this  country,  in  cases  of  late 
occuirence,  (Annual  Register,  1780,  277  ;  3  Penn.  Law  Jour.  345;  4  Ibid.  31,)  an  unlawful 
assembly  assumes  a  more  dangerous  form^  and  beoomes  an  actual  riot,  particularly  when  life 
or  property  is  threatened  by  the  insurgents,  measures  more  decisive  should  be  adopted. 
Citizens  may,  of  their  own  authority,  lawfliUy  endeavor  to  suppress  the  riot,  and  for  that 
purpose  may  even  arm  themselves ;  and  whatever  is  honestly  done  by  them  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  object  will  be  supported  and  justified  by  the  common  law.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  make  such  endeavor,  and  when  tlie  rioters  are  engaged  in  treasonable  prac- 
tices, the  law  protects  other  persons  in  repelling  them  by  force.  Bespullica  v.  Monlgcmery^ 
1  Yea.  419  ;  Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  528,  629. 
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to  town,  until  he  was  taken.(a)  It  might  be  raised  by  any  person  pre- 
sent when  a  felony  was  committed,  or  dangerous  wound  given,  by 
going  to  the  constable  of  the  next  town,  informing  him  of  it,  describing 
the  offender,  and  stating  which  way  he  had  gone.(6)  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  constable  then  immediately  to  raise  his  own  town,  and  search 
for  the  offender,  and,  upon  not  finding  him,  to  send  the  like  notice  to 
the  constables  of  all  the  neighboring  towns,  who  ought  in  like  manner 
to  search  for  the  offender,  and  also  to  give  notice  to  their  neighboring 
constables,  and  they  to  the  next,  until  the  offender  was  taken.(c) 
Sometimes  there  was  a  justices  warrant  for  levying  the  hue  and  cry  ; 
but  the  constable  might  levy  it  without  warrant.  If  a  constable  fail  to 
levy  a  hue  and  cry  when  he  ought,  or  if  others  do  not  pursue  it  when 
required,  they  are  punishable  upon  indictment  with  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both.(c?)[2] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  12,  s.  6.  (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  12,  s.  6. 

\b)  Id.  88.  4,  6.  ((Q  3  lost.  117 ;  3  Ed.  1.  c.  9. 

[2]  Hue  and  cry  is. the  old  and  common  law  mode  of  punming,  "with  horn  and  voice," 
persons  suspected  of  felony,  or  haying  inflicted  a  wound  fix>m  which  death  is  likely  to  ensue. 
3  Inst  116;  2  Hale,  98 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  293,  294.  This  practice  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the 
earliest  times,  (Bracton,  Ub.  3,  ch.  1,)  and  was  distinctly  recognized  in  the  institution  of  /tun- 
dreda  by  Alfred.  It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Ck)ke,  (3  Inst.  116,)  that  where  a  felony  has  been 
committed,  or  dangerous  wound  given,  the  party  grieved  may  resort  to  the  constable,  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  circumstance,  describe  the  offender,  point  out  which  way  he  is  gone, 
and  demand  hue  and  cry  to  be  made.  Upon  this,  it  beoomes  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  raise 
hue  and  cry  within  his  district ;  and  if  the  offender  be  not  there  taken,  he  must  give  imme- 
diate notice  to  the  next  constable,  and  he  to  the  next,  till  the  delinquent  be  secured.  This 
power  has  been  further  confirmed  by  several  statutes.  The  3  Ed.  I.  c.  9,  compels  all  per- 
sons to  arm  and  assist  the  constable  on  pain  of  severe  penalties.  By  the  13  Ed.  L,  st.  2,  ch. 
1,  fresh  suit  must  be  made  immediately  after  the  felon,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  county 
to  county,  which  is  said  to  be  the  life  of  this  practice.  3  Inst.  117.  And  the  statute  27  El. 
c.  13,  8.  10,  enacts,  that  the  hue  and  cry  must  be  by  horse  as  well  as  foot,  or  it  will  be  in- 
valid. In  order  to  enforce  this  practice,  which  was  found  highly  beneficial  in  the  infancy  of 
the  police,  the  13  Ed.  I.,  a  3,  makes  the  hundred  hable  to  answer  for  the  damage  sustained 
by  the  robbery,  unless  the  felon  is  secured;  and  by  a  more  recent  enactment^  (8  Geo.  11.  a 
16,)  the  officer  refVising  to  make  hue  and  cry  is  liable  to  a  forfeiture  of  61 

At  the  present  day,  hue  and  cry  may  be  raised  either  by  the  precept  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  by  a  peace  officer,  or  by  any  private  man  who  is  aware  that  a  felony  has  been  com- 
mitted. 4  Bla.  Com.  294;  2  Hale,  100;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  12,  s.  6.  It  may  be  raised  by  the 
warrant  of  a  justice,  from  his  general  power  to  apprehend.  Upon  constables,  headboroughs, 
and  other  peace  officers,  it  is  especially  incumbent,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  they  are  fin- 
able if  they  neglect  it,  and  their  presence  gives  more  weight  and  authority  to  the  proceed- 
ing. 1  Hale,  100.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  hue  and  ciy  may  be  made  by  private  indi- 
viduals, in  the  absence  of  the  constable,  and  it  has  therefore  been  sometimes  termed  in  the 
old  books,  cry  de  pais.  2  Hale,  100;  2  Inst  117.  Kor  can  any  inconvenience  result  firom 
this  liberty ;  for,  any  one  making  hue  and  cry,  or  causing  it  to  be  made,  without  due  cause, 
is  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  wanton  disturber  of  the  peace.  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  12,  s.  5 ;  2  Hale, 
100;  2  Inst  173. 

The  party  who  discovers  that  a  felony  has  been  committed,  whether  the  party  grieved,  or 
a  third  peraon,  should  either  apply  for  the  warrant  of  a  justice,  or  immediately  give  iuforma- 
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{h)  When  and  where. 

An  arrest  without  warrant  may  be  made  at  any  time,  even  on  a 
Sunday.    And  it  may  be  made  anywhere.  [3] 

tion  to  the  oonstftble  of  the  yilL  The  former  method  is  alwajrs  prudent  when  circiimstances 
will  permit,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  by  uo  means  necessary,  and  if  the  offender  be  likely 
to  escape  is  improper  firom  the  delay  it  occasions.  2  Hale,  99.  He  should  then  make  a 
fUll  statement  of  all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  relative  to  the  offence  and  the  offender; 
state  his  name,  if  known,  and  if  otherwise,  describe  his  person,  horse,  or  other  circumstan- 
ces which  may  lead  to  detection.  2  Hale,  100.  Should  the  crime,  however,  be  committed 
in  any  manner,  or  at  any  time  which  prevents  him  from  obtaining  any  of  these  dues  to  dis- 
covery, he  may  require  the  officers  to  search  for  all  suspicious  persons,  vagrant  in  their  dis- 
tricts, in  order  that  they  may  be  examined.  2  Hale,  101,  103.  He  may  then  claim  the  as- 
sistance of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  vill,  and  all  neighboring  vills,  who  are  to  pursue  by 
horse  and  foot,  till  the  felon  is  secured,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  their  neglect. 
2  Hale,  101 ;  3  Inst  116.  And  by  this  means,  a  constable  who  has  obtained  a  warrant 
against  a  felon,  may  procure  him  to  be  apprehended  in  a  different  county  from  that  in  which 
it  was  granted;  by  following  him  with  hue  and  cry,  and  so,  without  backing  the  warrant, 
cause  him  at  once  to  be  arrested.    2  Hale,  115. 

Hue  and  cry  being  thus  levied,  we  are  now  to  inquire  what  may  be  done  on  the  pursuit. 
It  is  clear,  that  when  once  it  is  commenced,  those  who  join  will  be  protected,  even  though 
it  should  ultimately  appear  that  no  felony  has  been  committed ;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are 
evident,  because  the  constable  cannot  examine  on  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement,  and 
the  nature  of  the  proceeding  requires  the  utmost  promptitude,  because  officers  are  punishable 
if  they  neglect  to  observe  it;  and  because  he  who  without  cause  set  it  on  foot,  is  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  the  disturbance  be  has  occasioned.  2  Hale,  102 ;  2  Inst  173 ; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  12.  And  thus  it  is,  that  arrest  upon  hue  and  cry  differs  from  arrest  upon  mere 
suspicion ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  necessary  to  aver  in  justification  that  a  crime  was  commit- 
ted, and  that  &ct  may  be  put  in  issue ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  no  such  allegation  is  ne- 
cessary, nor  is  it  ever  stated  in  pleading.  2  Hale,  101.  In  short,  this  proceeding  arms  all 
persons  with  the  same  authority  as  a  warrant  gives  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed ; 
they  are  not  answerable  for  the  propriety  of  the  cry  itself,  but  only  for  the  regularity  of  their 
own  conduct  when  acting  under  it 

I^  therefore,  hue  and  cry  be  made  against  a  suspected  person,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  common  jail,  though  lie  ultimately  establish  his  innocence,  and  though,  in  fact, 
the  erime  is  altogether  fictitioua  2  Hale,  102.  And  so,  where,  upon  a  description  of  the 
offender,  whose  name  is  unknown,  the  wrong  person  is  apprehended  by  mistake,  the  party 
arresting  is  dearly  justified.  2  Hale,  103.  If  any  of  the  pursuers  be  killed  by  the  party  fly- 
ing, this  will  be  murder,  and  i^  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  be  killed,  when  he  cannot  oth- 
erwise be  taken,  the  pursuers  will  be  protected.  Jackson's  ease,  dted  7  East,  P.  G.  292 ;  2 
Hale,  100;  Fost  271,  272. 

The  pursuers  under  hue  and  cry,  if  the  party  suspected  is  actually  in  a  house,  have  an 
unquestionable  right  to  break  open  the  outer  door  to  secure  him,  on  previous  demand  of  ad- 
mittance. 2  Hale,  103.  They  must,  however,  ascertain  that  fact,  as  if  he  be  not  found, 
they  will  be  trespassers.  Id. ;  3  B.  <&  P.  233 ;  1  Marsh.  665.  But  they  may  search  all  sus- 
pected places  which  they  can  enter  without  forcing  an  outer  door,  whether  they  succeed  or 
iail.     2  Hale,  103. 

Although  suspicious  persons  neither  named  nor  described,  may  be  taken,  it  wUl  lie  on  the 
parties  arresting  to  show  that  they  had  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  them,  either  from  their 
being  vagrants,  not  rendering  a  good  account  of  themselves,  or  other  similar  circumstanoeSi 
for  otherwise  this  proceeding  would  be  more  dangerous  than  even  general  warrants.  2 
Hale,  104. 

[3]  An  arrest  may  be  made  at  any  time  in  the  day  or  night    Smytlie,  207 ;  1  Nun.  k 
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(t)  How. 

An  arrest  is  usually  made  by  laying  hands  on  the  party  and  detain- 
ing him.  But  if  the  officer  or  other  person  say  to  him  "  I  arrest  you," 
and  the  party  acquiesce  and  go  with  him,  this  will  be  a  good  arrest  ;(a) 
although  it  would  be  otherwise,  if  instead  of  submitting  he  had  escaped.(6) 
If  the  arrest  be  by  a  constable,  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  state  merely 
that  he  arrests  the  party  in  the  Queen's  name  ;(c)  but  a  private  person, 
it  should  seem,  if  required,  must  state  to  the  party  arrested  the  cause 
of  the  arrest.  [4] 

If  the  party  to  be  arrested  be  in  a  house,  and  the  doors  be  fastened, 
then,  according  to  Hawkins,  the  doors  may  be  broken  open  to  arrest 
him  (after  first  demanding  admittance  and  being  refused,)  in  the  follow- 
ing cases: — ^First,  upon  a  capias  on  an  indictment;  second,  where, 
one,  known  to  have  committed  treason  or  felony,  or  to  have  given 
another  a  dangerous  *wound,  is  pursued  by  a  constable  or  pri-  [*29] 
vate  person,  with  or  without  warrant ;  third,  where  an  affray  is 
made  in  a  house,  in  the  view  or  hearing  of  a  constable,  or  where  affirayers 

(a)  See  Russm  y.  Jmoos^  1  Car.  &  P.  153.  (c)  1  Hale,  589. 

(6)  Id. 

Walsh,  102.  It  may  be  made  in  the  nighty  as  well  as  in  the  day  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  partj.  9  Co.  66;  1  Chit  Or.  L.  49;  1  East's  P.  C.  324;  3  Taont  14;  5 
Bing.  354.  But  in  this  case,  it  is  said  a  more  especial  notification  of  the  officer's  authority 
is  necessary.  1  Hale,  461.  So  an  arrest  may  be  made  on  Sunday ;  for  though  in  civil  mat- 
ters this  is  prohibited,  yet  the  statute  expressly  excepts  the  cases  of  breach  of  the  peace,  or 
apprehended  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the  apprehension  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  1  R.  S.  675,  s.  69;  1  Nun.  ft  Welsh,  100 ;  Stat  7  WiU.  IIL  ch.  17,  s.  7 ;  16 
Mee.  ft  Wel&  172.  Under  a  similar  statute  in  England,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered 
that  a  contempt  of  court  is  a  breach  of  the  x>eaoe,  within  the  exception  of  the  statute.  Wil- 
les,  460 ;  1  Atk.  58 ;  1  T.  R  265.  And  it  has  been  decided  that  a  person  may  be  appre- 
hended on  Sunday  on  an  attachment  for  a  rescue,  (Id.  459 ;)  or  under  an  escape  warrant, 
where  the  original  arrest  was  in  a  civil  case.  2  Ld.  Baym.  1028.  So,  if  the  party  haa 
wrongAiUy  escaped,  he  may  be  re-taken  on  Sunday  without  a  warrant  lb. ;  5  T.  R  25.  And 
an  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge  may  be  made  ui  any  place.  Bao.  Abr.  Trea  (D.  3.)  For  no 
place  affords  protection  to  the  person  who  has  violated  the  criminal  law.  1  Nun.  ft  Walsh, 
99 ;  Smythe,  207. 

[4]  To  constitute  an  arrest,  the  party  must  be  actually  touched  by  the  office,  or  confined 
in  a  room,  or  submit  himself  by  words  or  actions,  to  be  in  custody.  The  mere  giving  charge 
or  causing  him  voluntarily  to  appear  before  a  magistrate,  without  the  person's  being  taken 
into  actual  custody,  wiU  not  amount  to  an  arrest ;  for  bare  words  in  this  respect  will  not  be 
of  any  avail  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  48 ;  Davis'  Just  64 ;  1  East's  P.  C.  330.  But  no  manual  touch- 
ing of  the  body,  or  actual  force,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  an  arrest  It  is  sufficient 
if  the  party  is  within  the  power  of  the  officer,  and  submits  to  the  arrest  1  Wend.  21^; 
Roscoe's  Or.  Ev.  356;  1  Carr.  ft  Payne,  153 :  Ry.  ft  Moo.  26 ;  3  Carr.  ft  Payne,  464 ;  Moo. 
ft  MaL  244 ;  6  Bam.  ft  Or.  528 ;  6  Moore,  111.  Tet  is  said  to  be  better,  in  aU  cases,  to 
touch  the  prisoner's  person,  in  order  to  complete  the  arrest :  taking  care  at  the  same  time, 
to  use  no  greater  force  or  constraint  than  is  necessary  for  his  safe  custody :  the  degree  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  the  character  of  the 
party  the  nature  of  the  offence  charged,  the  state  of  the  country,  ftc.    1  Nun.  ft  Walah.  203. 
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fly  to  a  house  and  are  immediately  pursued  by  a  constable ;  fourtli  where 
a  person  lawfully  arrested,  escapes  and  flies  to  a  house :  in  these  several 
cases  the  door  of  the  house  may  be  broken  open,  to  arrest  the  party  or  sup- 
press the  affray,  if  upon  demand  made  for  the  purpose  the  parties  within 
refuse  to  open  it.(a)  And  the  same,  upon  a  warrant  on  a  charge  or 
suspicion  of  felony  .(6) 

So,  where  a  private  person,  without  warrant,  broke  open  the  door  of 
a  house,  and  imprisoned  the  occupier,  to  prevent  him  from  murdering 
his  wife,  he  was  holden  to  be  justified.(c) 

And  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  the  party's  own  house,  or  the  house 
of  a  stranger,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  the  officer  is  justified  only 
in  case  the  party  he  seeks  be  actually  in  the  house  at  the  time.(d)[l] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  14,  as.  1-9.  (c)  Handcock  v.  Baker^  2  Bos.  &  P.  260. 

(6)  2  Hale,  117.  (d)  2  Hale,  117. 


[1]  In  general,  a  man^s  own  house  is  regarded  as  his  castle,  which  is  only  to  be  violated  when 
absolute  necessity  compels  the  disregard  of  smaller  rights,  in  order  to  secure  public  benefit ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  cases  where  the  law  is  silent,  and  express  principles  do  not  apply,  this 
extreme  violenoe  is  illegal  3  Bla.  Com.  288;  14  East,  79, 116,  17,  18,  164,  5;  5  Co.  91; 
Gowp.  1.  There  seems  some  doubt  as  to  the  distinction  which  may  exist  between  the  power 
of  constables  and  private  individuals  in  this  respect ;  for  it  is  said,  that  the  former  being  en- 
joined by  law,  on  a  reasonable  charge,  to  apprehend  the  party  suspected,  may  be  justified 
in  breaking  open  doors  to  apprehend  him  on  mere  suspicion  of  felony,  and  will  be  executed, 
though  it  appear  that  the  suspicion  was  groundless ;  but  a  private  individual  acts  at  his  own 
peril,  and  would,  if  the  party  were  innocent,  be  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass  for  breaking 
open  doors  without  a  warrant.  2  Hale,  82,  92;  2  B.  &  P.  260;  Dick.  J.  Arrest,  IIL  But 
when  U  is  certain  that  a  treason  or  felony  has  been  committed,  or  a  dangerous  wound  given, 
and  the  offender  being  pursued,  take  refuge  in  his  own  house,  either  a  constable,  or  private 
individual,  without  distinction,  may  without  any  warrant  break  open  his  doors  after  proper 
demand  of  admittance.  1  Hale,  588,  589  ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  14,  s.  7  ;  4  Bla.  C.  292 ;  2  Hale^ 
82,  3,  88,  96 ;  14  East,  157,  8 ;  Barl.  J.  Arrests.  And  when  an  affray  is  made  in  a  house, 
in  the  view  of  hearing  of  a  constable,  he  may  break  open  the  outer  door  in  order  to  suppress 
it.  2  Hale,  95;  Hawk.  b.  1,  c.  63 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  14 ;  Dick.  f.  Arrest,  III.  So,  m  some 
extreme  cases,  it  has  been  holden  lawful  even  for  a  private  individual  to  break  and  enter  the 
house  of  another  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  murdering  another  who  cries  out  for  assist- 
ance. 2  B.  &  P.  260.  Authors,  however,  differ  on  the  point  whetlier  the  same  power  be 
invested  in  the  officer  or  private  person  when  felony  is  only  suspectedy  and  has  not  been  com- 
mitted toitJiin  the  view^  of  Ihe  party  arresting.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  a  constable  may 
break  open  doors,  upon  the  positive  information  of  another  who  was  actually  a  witness  to 
the  felony,  (1  Hale,  589  ;  2  Hale,  92  ;  Dick.  J.  Arrest,  IIL)  and  one  material  distinction  be- 
tween the  power  of  officers  and  private  individuals,  is,  that  the  latter  can  act  only  on  their 
own  knowledge,  while  the  former  may  proceed  on  the  information  of  others.  Cald  291 ; 
Dougl.  359.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  as  settled,  that  a  private  person  may  break  doors 
after  a  proper  demand  and  notice,  where  he  is  certain  a  felony  has  been  committed,  and  that 
a  constable  may  do  the  same  upon  the  information  of  tlic  party  in  whom  the  knowledge  or 
reasonable  suspicion  exists. 

But  it  is  clear,  that,  in  the  case  of  criminal  process  for  a  misdemeanor^  it  is  necessary  to 
demand  admittance  before  the  breaking  open  an  outer  door,  even  if  it  be  not  necessary  in 
case  of  felony.     2  Bar.  k,  A.  592 ;  14  East,  103. 

As  to  how  fer  doors  may  be  broken  open,  upon  suspicion  offeUmy^  Lord  Coke  (4  Inst  117 ; 
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If  the  officer  or  other  person,  in  endeavoring  to  make  a  legal  arrest, 
be  resisted,  and  in  opposing  force  to  force  he  happen  to  kill  the  party, 
the  homicide  is  justifiable  ;(a)  and  the  officer  or  other  person  need  not 
retreat,  aa  in  the  ordinary  case  of  ^  dsfendtrndo  ;{h)  but  if  the  arrest 
would  have  been  illegal,  the  killing  would  amount  to  manslaugh- 
ter.(c) 

So  when  a  party  may  lawfully  be  arrested  for  felony,  and  he,  know- 
ing the  cause,  files,  so  that  he  cannot  be  taken  otherwise  than  by  kil* 
ling  him,  the  constable  pursuing  him  will  be  justified  in  killing  him ; 
or  a  private  person  will  in  like  manner  be  justified,  if  he  can  prove 
that  the  deceased  was  actually  guilty  of  a  felony  ;(c?)  but  where  the  ar- 
rest is  for  a  misdemeanor  only,  even  a  constable  will  not  be  justified  in 
killing  in  pursuit ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  he  kill  with  a  deadly  weapon, 
it  will  be  murder ;  if  otherwise,  manslaughter  ;(e)  or  if  he  fire  at  and 
wound  him,  he  may  be  indicted  for  it  as  for  a  felony  under  stat.  1  Vict. 

c85.(^) 

In  apprehending  or  dispersing  rioters  after  proclamation  made,  as 
mentioned,(A)  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  1  G.  1,  st.  2,  c.  5,  s.  8,  that  if  the 
persons  so  unlawfully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously  assembled,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  happen  to  be  killed  or  hurt,  by  reason  of  their  resisting 

(a)  1  Hale,  494,  481;  Fost  318,  274.  (e)  2  Hale,  217 ;  Foot  271 ;  and  see  R.  y. 

(5)  2  Hale,  218.  Longden^  R.  k  Rj.  228 ;  R.  v.  SmUk^  1  Rusa. 

(c)  See  FoBt  318.  459. 

{d)  2  Hale,  118,  119 ;  1  East,  P.  0.  298,         {g)  R.  y.  Dodson,  20  Law  J.  57m. 
299.  Qh)  Ante.  p.  25. 

14  East,  155.)  seems  to  imply  that  this  may  be  done  by  the  party  originally  suspecting,  but 
by  no  other  unless  by  the  constable  in  his  presence.  And  therefore  he  contends  that  no  jus- 
tice can  issue  a  warrant  before  indictment,  unless  the  suspicion  arise  from  himself,  an  idea 
which  constant  usage  has  reAited.  And  Lord  Hale  positiyely  lays  it  down,  that  doors  may 
be  broken  open,  without  warrant,  on  misptcum  of  felony.  1  Kale,  683.  This  doctrine  Is  as 
positiyely  denied  by  Foster,  though  his  general  leaning  is  against  the  protection  of  offenders 
by  the  sanctity  of  priyate  dwellings.  According  to  him  a  bare  suspicion  will  neyer  authoriae 
an  arrest^  even  though  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed.  Fost  321.  And  this  opinion 
is  the  stronger  as  it  proceeds  from  one  who  just  before  had  delared,  that  "  no  regard  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  houses  of  male&ctors  which  where  the  dens  of  thieyes  and  murderersb** 
This  opinion  is  followed  by  Hawkins,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  East:  the  latter  author,  how- 
eyer,  qualifies  it  by  obsenring  that  ai  least  the  party  arresting  must  proye  not  only  that 
bis  suspicion  was  reasonable,  but  that  the  person  arrested  was  actually  guilfy.  1  East  P. 
C.322;  Hawk.b.  2,  a  14,  s.  7  ;  Dalt.  J.  c.  78. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  a  private  individual,  in 
order  to  justify  breaking  open  doors  without  a  warrant,  must  in  general  prove  the  actual  gdUb 
of  the  party  arrested,  and  that  it  will  not  suffice  to  show  that  a  felony  has  actually  been  com- 
mitted by  anotlier  person,  or  that  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  existed;  but  that  an  ofll- 
oer,  acting  Ixmafide  on  the  positive  charge  of  another,  wiU  be  excused,  and  the  party  making 
the  accusation  will  alone  be  liable.  Dougl.  368 ;  Dick.  Just.  Arrest,  IH.  But  the  breaking, 
an  outer  door  is,  in  general,  so  violent,  obnoxious  and  dangerous  a  proceeding,  tliat  it  should 
be  adopted  only  in  extreme  caaos,  where  an  immediate  arrest  is  requisite. 

12 
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the  persoiis  endeavoring  to  die^r^  or  apprehend  tbem,  the  latter  shall 
be  discharged  and  indemnified.[2] 

[2]  This  protection  of  the  officer  extends  to  oiril  as  well  as  oriminal  cases.  1  Hale,  494 ; 
2  id.  11 8.  And  the  same  as  to  persons  acting  in  his  aid.  Fost  318.  So  if  a  private  per- 
son attempts  to  arrest  one  who  commits  a  felon j  in  his  presence,  or  interferes  to  suppress  an 
aflfhty,  and  being  resisted,  necessary  kills  the  person  resisting,  this  is  also  justifiable  homi- 
cide. 1  Hale,  481,  484 ;  Fost  274.  Still  there  must  be  an  apparent  necessity  for  the  kill- 
ing ;  for  if  the  officer  or  private  person  were  to  kill  alter  the  resistance  had  ceased,  or  if  there 
were  no  reasonable  necessity  for  the  violence  used  on  his  part,  the  killing  would  be  man- 
slaughter at  least  Arch.  Or.  PI.  333.  Also,  in  order  to  justify  an  officer  or  private  person, 
in  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  ho  should,  at  the  time,  be  in  the  act  of  legally  executing 
a  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  law,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  if  the  officer  or  private 
person  were  killed  it  would  have  been  murder ;  for  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
such  that  it  would  have  been  manslaughter  only  to  kill  the  officer  or  private  person,  it  would 
be  manslaughter  at  least  in  the  officer  or  private  person  to  kill  the  party  resisting.  Idem, 
334 ;  Fost  318 ;  1  Hale,  490.  Therefore,  if  the  warrant  is  illegal  and  void  upon  the  face  of 
it,  or  issued  with  a  blank  in  it  and  the  blank  afterwards  filled  up,  or  issued  with  an  insuffi- 
cient description  of  the  defendant,  as  for  instance,  if  it  were  to  take  the  son  of  J.  S.,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  executed  against  C.  instead  of  B.,  the  officer  or  private  person  would  not  be 
Justifiable  in  killing  the  person  resisting.    Arch.  Cr.  PI.  330. 

By  the  legality  of  the  process,  is  to  be  understood  only  that  the  process,  whether  by  writ 
or  warrant,  must  not  be  defective  in  the  frame  of  it,  and  must  issue  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice  fh>m  a  court  or  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  Foster,  311 ;  Roscoe's 
Cr.  Ev.  620.  Therefore,  though  there  may  have  been  error  or  irregularity  in  the  proceeding 
previous  to  the  issuing  of  the  process,  it  will  still  be  a  protection  to  the  officer  if  in  executing  it 
a  person  is  necessarily  killed  while  resisting  it ;  for  the  officer,  at  his  peril,  is  bound  to  pay 
obedience  to  it  Id.  ib ;  1  Hale,  46*7.  So,  though  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  be 
not  in  strictness  lawfiil,  as  if  it  do  not  express  the  cause  with  sufficient  particuUrity ;  yet  if 
the  matter  be  within  his  jurisdiction,  the  officer  will  be  justified  in  killing  those  who  oppose 
him  in  executing  it  1  Hale,  469, 460 ;  1  East,  310.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  must  be 
understood  of  a  warrant  which  has  all  the  essential  requisites  of  one.    Id.  ib. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  in  all  kinds  of  process,  both  dvii  and  criminal,  the  fitlsity 
of  the  charge  contained  in  such  process  will  not  justify  a  person  in  resisting  the  execution  of 
it;  for  every  man  is  bound  to  submit  himself  to  the  regular  course  of  justice ;  and,  therefore, 
in  the  case  of  an  escape  warrant,  the  person  executing  it  was  held  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  law,  though  the  warrant  had  been  obtained  by  gross  imposition  on  the  ma- 
gistrate, and  by&lse  information  as  to  the  matters  suggested  in  it  1  East,  310 ;  Fost  136, 
312.    Barbour's  Cr.  law,  36,  36. 

In  cases  of  felony  aduaUy  committed,  if  the  oflender  will  not  sufibr  himself  to  be  arrested 
but  stands  upon  his  own  defence,  or  flies,  so  that  he  cannot  possibly  be  apprehended  alive 
by  those  who  pursue  him,  whether  public  officers  or  private  persons,  with  or  without  a  war  - 
rant,  he  may  lawfully  killed  by  them.  Hawk.  P.  C.  b.  1,  ch.  28,  §  11 ;  Fost  271.  In  case 
an  innocent  person  is  indicted  for  a  felony  and  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  arrested  by  the 
officer  who  has  a  warrant  for  that  purpose,  he  may  be  lawfully  killed  by  the  officer  if  he 
cannot  otherwise  be  taken.  Id.  ib.  §  12.  Although,  strictly  speaking,  before  a  man  is  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  he  cannot  be  called  a  felon ;  yet  the  word  ^*  fi>Ion  "  was  undoubtedly  used 
in  the  statute  to  designate  persons  charged  trith  having  committed  feloniea.  And  in  cases 
where  a  peace  office^r  attempts,  without  a  warrant,  to  apprehend  a  person  on  suspicion  of 
felony,  and  the  suspected  person  is  killed,  tlie  question  wiU  be  whether  the  officer  had  reason- 
able grounds  for  supposing  him  guilty  of  the  charge.  If  it  appear  that  he  had,  he  should 
be  acquitted,  although  it  turns  out  that  the  person  he  was  attempting  to  arrest  was,  in  fact, 
innocent  of  the  charga  Although  mere  suspicion  of  felony  will  not  justify  a  peace  officer 
in  breaking  an  outer  door  to  apprehend  the  oflfender,  unless  the  officer  is  arnxed  with  a  war- 
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On  the  other  band,  if  the  constable  or  any  person  acting  in  his  aid 
be  killed  in  endeavoring  to  execute  a  magistrate's  warrant, — ^if  the  war- 
rant be  legal  and  the  slayer  had  notice,  either  expressly  or  from  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  deceased  being  a  constable,  and  of  the  intent 
of  the  arrest,(a)  *the  law  in  that  case  implies  malice,  and  the  [*30] 
slayer  will  be  guilty  of  murder.(J)  And  the  same,  as  to  killing 
any  other  person  to  whom  the  warrant  is  directed.  But  if  the  warrant 
be  bad  on  the  face  of  it,  as  being  too  genera],(c)  or  the  like,  the  killing 
in  such  a  case  will  be  manslaughter  only.  So,  if  a  constable  or  other 
person,  without  warrant,  apprehend,  or  attempt  to  apprehend  an  offen- 
der, in  a  case  where  by  law  he  may  do  so,  and  be  killed  in  so  doing, 
it  will  be  murder  ;(d)  but  if  it  happen  in  a  case  where  he  has  no  author- 
ity by  law  to  apprehend  the  party,  the  killing  will  be  manslaughter 
only .(e)  So,  if  a  gamekeeper  or  his  assistant  be  killed,  in  attempting 
to  apprehend  a  poacher,  if  the  arrest  would  have  been  lawful,  the  of- 
fence is  murder  ;(gr)  but  if  the  arrest  would  have  been  unlawful,  the  of- 
fence would  be  manslaughter  only  .(A) 

Even  an  assault  to  prevent  apprehension,  is  punishable  with  impris- 
onment, with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  not  more  that  two  years.(i) 
Or  if,  to  resist  or  prevent  lawful  apprehension,  a  man  shoot  at,  or  attempt 
to  shoot  at  the  party  attempting  to  apprehend  him,  or  shall  stab,  cut 
or  wound  him,  it  will  be  a  felony,  and  he  will  be  liable  to  be  transport- 
ed for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  with 
or  without  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  three  years.(A)[l] 

(a)  R  7.  Gortbrn,  1  East,  P.  G.  350,  352  ;  R  y.  I^idps  et  al,  Car.  ft  M.  180. 

R  v.  J^ayne,  Bj.  A  IC  378.  (g)  R  r.  Warner  et  al,  By.  &  M.  380 ;  R 

(d)  1  Hale,  457  ;  1  East,  P.  C.  298.  v.  Edwards  et  al,  3  Car.  ft  P.  390;  R.  y. 

(e)  R  y.  Bood,  By.  ft  M.  281.  Wkitkome  et  al,  Id.  394;  R  v.  Batt,  By.  ft 
((Q  1  East,  P.  G.  303 ;  R  y.  Ford,  B.  ft  By.  M.  330;  R  y.  James  BaU,  Id.  333. 

329;  R  y.  Wootmer  A  J'almer,  By.  ft  If.         (h)  R  y.  Addie,  6  Gar.  ft  P.  388. 

334;  R  y.  Heme,  7  Car.  ft  P.  312.  (t)  9  G.  4,  c.  31,  s.  35 ;  and  see  14  ft  16 

(e)  R  y.  Wm,  Than^Mon,  By.  ftM.  80;  R  Yicta  19,  s.  12. 
y.    Ourvan^  By.  ft  M.  132 ;  R  y.  Ourran,  3         (&)  1  Vict  a  85,  s.  4. 
Oar.  ft  P.  397 ;  R,  y.  Davie,  7  Gar.  ft  P.  785 ; 

raat :  yet,  acoordbg  to  Lord  Hale,  the  officer  would  be  Justified  in  kUling  the  party,  if  he 
fly,  and  cannot  otherwise  be  apprehended.  1  Hawk.  P.  G.  ch.  28,  §  12 ;  Post  320 ;  1  Hale, 
481 ;  2  id.  72,  79, 218.  But  it  is  said  that  this  must  be  understood  only  of  arrests  by  officers, 
and  does  not  extend  to  arrests  by  priyate  persons  of  their  own  authority.  2  Hale,  84 ;  1, 
Boas,  on  Gr.  547.  It  seems  that  a  constable  or  other  peace  officer  is  bound  to  arrest  a  per- 
son indicted  tor  felony,  toithmtt  a  loarrant,  and  that,  therefore,  if  it  be  not  possible  otherwise 
to  sTrest  him,  he  will  be  justifled  in  killing  him,  although  he  haye  no  warrant  See  1  East's 
P.  G.  300. 

Where  a  priyate  person  lends  his  assistance  to  an  officer,  whether  commanded  do  eo  or 
not,  he  is  under  the  same  protection  as  the  officer  himsel£  Post  309.  Barbour's  Gr.  Law 
38. 

[1]  Such  are  the  modes  by  which  arrests  may  be  made  without  waithig  for  any  legal 
authority  fh>m  a  public  magistrate  to  sanction  the  prooeedings.    This  summary  course  la 
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SECTION  n. 

APPREHENSION  OF  THE  OFFENDER  UNDER  A  WARRANT. 

(a)  Warranty  in  what  cases  and  how. 

Where  a  charge  or  complaint  is  made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
that  a  person  who  has  committed,  or  is  suspected  to  have  committed 
any  treason,  felony,  or  indictable  misdemeanor,  or  any  other  indictable 
offence  whatsoever,  either  within  the  justice's  jurisdiction  or  elsewhere, 
is  residing  or  being,  or  is  suspected  to  reside  or  be  within  the  limits  of 
such  jurisdiction, — the  justice  may  at  once  issue  his  warrant  to  appre- 
hend such  person,  and  to  cause  him  to  be  brought  before  him  or  some 

other  justice  for  the  same  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city, 
[*81]     borough,  or  *place,  to  answer  to  the  charge.(a)    This  warrant 

may  be  issued  on  a  Sunday,  as  well  as  any  other  day.(J)  It 
must  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice  issuing  it ;  and  it  may 
be  directed — either  to  a  constable  or  other  person  by  name, — or  gener- 
ally to  the  constable  of  the  parish  or  other  district  within  which  it  is 
to  be  executed,  without  naming  him, — or  to  such  constable  and  all 
other  constables  or  peace  officers,  in  the  county  or  other  district  with- 
in which  the  juctice  issuing  the  warrant  has  jurisdiction, — or  generally 
to  all  constables  or  peace  officers  within  such  county  or  district.(c)[l] 

(a)  11  Jb  12  Vict  c.  42,  s.  1.  (c)  11  &  12  Vict  c.  42,  a.  10. 

(&)  Id.  B.  4. 

necessary  when  there  is  an  imminent  danger  of  an.  escape,  or  when,  fhom  other  drcum- 
Btanoes,  the  utmost  promptitude  is  requisite.  When  howeyer,  the  case  will  admit,  it  is  more 
prudent  to  obtain  the  authority  of  a  magistrate,  to  give  greater  security  to  the  parties  by 
whom  the  arrest  is  to  be  effected.  The  mode,  nature,  and  effect^  of  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, will  next  demand  the  reader's  attention. 

[1]  The  party  who  knows  or  suspects  that  an  indictable  offence  has  been  committed,  usually 
goes  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  accompanied  by  any  other  witnesses  whom  he  may  be 
able  to  procure,  and  gives  the  magistrate  his  information  and  that  of  his  companions,  stating 
the  grounds  of  suspicion  on  which  his  application  is  grounded.  They  are  sworn,  If  Chris- 
tians, on  the  four  Evangelists;  if  Jews,  on  the  Old  Testament,  as  follows:  "  You  shall  true 
answer  make  to  such  questions,  as  shall  be  demanded  of  you,  So  help  you  God.*'  The 
mA£p8trate  then  interrogates  the  accuser,  and  sometimes  his  witnesses,  and  takes  down  the 
substance  of  their  replies  in  the  foUowmg  form,  "  The  information  o^  A«.  of,  &a  who  saith 
that)  &C."  stating  the  facts  sworn  to.  This  paper  is  then  read  to  the  parties,  who  have 
given  evidence,  and,  if  they  adhere  to  the  statement,  they  confirm  it  by  their  signature. 
Upon  this  the  justice  usually  issues  his  warrant  or  summons,  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  charge,  or  the  apparent  weight  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. 

The  information  of  the  complainant  alone,  may  be  sufficient,  in  the  exercise  of  tlie  magis- 
trate's judgment)  to  authorize  him  to  proceed  ui  the  case,  by  issuing  process  therein.  If  in 
reference  to  the  creditability  of  the  complainant,  and  to  all  the  matters  stated  by  him,  there 
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The  foUo'wing  is  the  form  of  the 

Information  or  Complaint  for  an  Indictable  Offence. 

The  information  and  complaint  of  C.  D.,  of ,  [yeo- 


ii:\ 


to  vxii: )  man,]  taken  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 

185 — ,  before  the  undersigned,  [one]  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the 

are,  acoordiog  to  the  understandbg  of  the  magistrate,  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  the 
accused  to  be  guiJty,  the  compkint  may  be  entertained  as  the  foundation,  without  other 
evidence,  of  further  action  in  the  case,  in  the  order  hereinafter  mentioned.    Under  such 
drcumstancos,  it  is  not  requisite,  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that  any  other  witness  for 
the  prosecution  should  be  examined.    Indeed  it  would  seem  proper,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  that  they  should  not  then  be  heard ;  but  rather  that  their  testimony  should  be  taken, 
if  necessary,  afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  when  he  has  appeared,  or  been 
brought  before  the  magistrate,  to  answer  the  charge.    The  magistrate  is  to  exercise  his  dis- 
cretion, as  to  the  necessity  of  his  hearing  other  testimony,  besides  the  information,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution,  and  at  what  time  it  is  to  be  given.    M'Kinney'a  Am.  Mag.  172, 173. 

As  to  the  amount  of  evidence  which  the  examination  should  present,  in  order  to  authorise 
the  magistrate  to  grant  his  warrant,  no  very  definite  rule  has  been  or  can  be  laid  down. 
The  rule  that  where  there  is  a  doubly  as  to  the  defendant's  guilt,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  it,  does  not  apply  to  these  preliminary  examinations.  It  is  suflBdent  if  the  testimony 
shows  a  probable  case  of  guQt  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  At  common  law,  it  seems  a 
magistrate  might  issue  his  warrant  upon  a  general  oath  of  suspicion  merely.  This  was  on 
the  ground  that  the  complainant  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  matters  upon  which  bis  sus- 
picion rested.  4  Black.  Com.  290.  But  our  statute  is  framed  so  as  to  exclude,  in  a  great 
measure^  the  abuses  to  which  such  a  practice  might  lead ;  and  undoubtedly  was  designed  to 
throw  the  duty  of  judging,  in  this  respect,  entirely  upon  the  magistrate.  He  should  not 
regard  mere  allegations  of  suspicion,  but  the  grtmnds  of  the  suspicion — the  facta  and  cvrcwm,'- 
Haneea  must  be  laid  before  him ;  and  these  should  be  sufficient  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
orime  has  been  actually  committed,  and  that  there  is  probable  cause  for  charging  the  indi- 
vidual complained  of  therewith.  See  1  Chit.  Or.  L.  33 ;  1  Hale's  P.  C.  582 ;  2  id.  210  ,•  4  Black. 
Com.  290 ;  2  Hawk,  P.  0.  c.  13,  §  18 ;  Dick.  Just  Warrant,  1.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
magistrate  well  to  consider  what  is  sworn  to,  and  not  to  grant  any  warrant  groundleesly  or 
maliciously,  without  such  reasonable  cause  as  might  lead  a  discreet  and  impartial  man  to 
suspect  the  party  to  be  guilty.    1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  34;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  13,  §  18. 

But  when  such  cause  is  shown,  he  ought  to  be  prompt  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty.  We  have  known  warrants  refused  in  many  instances  where  they  ought  to  have 
issued,  because  of  some  vague  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate  that  he  might 
render  himself  liable  to  a  prosecution,  in  the  event  of  its  being  ascertained  that  tlie  accused 
was  innocent.  It  is  indeed  true  that  should  he  issue  his  warrant  when  there  was  no  com- 
pkunt  or  information  on  oath  whatever,  and  no  cause  of  arrest,  he  would  be  punishable  for 
it  2  T.  R.  226;  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  34;  2  Wila.  168;  2  Hawk.  P.  0.  a  13,  §  18;  Comb.  359. 
The  reason  is,  that  under  such  circumstances,  he  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever.  Where, 
however,  the  magistrate  has  observed  the  preliminaries  required  to  obtain  jurisdiction,  and 
consequently  where  he  has  a  right  to  adjudicate  upon  the  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
issuing  the  warrant,  no  mere  error  of  opinion  or  judgment  will  render  him  liable.  He  is 
bound  to  decide  in  such  case,  and  unless  he  acts  corruptly,  it  would  be  against  both  policy 
and  justice,  if  the  law  should  allow  him  to  be  punished  because  be  did  not  decide  rightly. 
See  2  Stark.  Ev.  427,  8;  2  Mod.  218,  220,  1 ;  1  Brod.  &  Bing.  137 ;  6  John.  R.  287  ;  9  id. 
394 ;  3  Games'  B.  170 ;  17  John.  R.  145;  7  Wend.  200.  Where  the  magistrate  acts  in  bad 
faith,  and  grants  a  warrant  i^alnst  an  innocent  man,  upon  an  oath  of  facts  and  circumstances 
aflfording  no  rational  ground  of  suspicion  whatever,  he  will  doubtless  subject  himself  to  an 
action.    1  Chit.  Or.  L.  34;  2  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  13,  §  18.    Barb.  Cr.  Law,  522,  523. 
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peace,  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of         ,  who  saith  that  [etc.,  stating 
the  offence,] 

Sworn  before  [me]  the  day  and  year  first  before  mentioned,  at . 

J.S. 

This  information  is  required  to  be  on  oath,  where  it  is  intended  to 
issue  a  warrant  in  the  first  instance.(a)[2] 

(a)  11  A  12  Yict  c  42,  8.  8. 


[2]  Tlie  New  York  Revised  Statutes  do  not  require  that  there  should  be  either  a  written  com- 
plaint or  a  written  examination  of  the  complainant  and  his  witnesses  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
the  warrant  And  in  South  Carolina,  a  magistrate  may  commit  tor  an  offence  without  infor- 
mation either  on  oath  or  in  writing,  if  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  g^und  for  suspicion. 
SkUey,  KeUett,  2  Bailey  Rep.  289. 

It  is  laid  down,  however,  by  several  writcrsi  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  inde- 
pendent of  any  statutory  provision,  to  take  all  charges,  of  whatsoever  kind  or  complexion 
they  may  be,  in  writing.  1  Chit  Gr.  L.  3i;  Lofit,  240;  2  Har.  Dig.  1378;  1  Nua  & 
Walsh,  167.  This  practice  is  recommended  by  a  variety  of  considerations;  among  which 
are  the  following:  It  will  ensure  greater  system  and  accuracy  in  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings—enabling the  justice,  in  case  the  complainant  or  any  of  the  witnesses  are  prosecuted 
for  their  doings  in  the  matter,  to  show  distinctly  what  they  testify  to— and  farther,  if  the 
justice  himself  is  prosecuted,  it  will  facilitate  his  defence,  by  enabling  him  to  exhibit,  at 
once,  an  infbrmatton  on  oath  authorizing  the  warrant,  and  giving  him  juricdiction.  See  2 
Stark.  £v.  429,  note  & ;  2  Strange,  710 ;  8  East's  R.  113 ;  2  T.  R.  225. 

Where  the  object  is  to  obtidn  a  warrant  against  a  person  accused  of  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  a  complaint,  separate  and  distinct  ih>m  the  examination,  seems  to  be  unnecessaiy. 
They  may  be  combined  in  the  same  instrument 

Where  the  complaint  is  required  by  statute  to  be  hi  writing,  that  form  must  be  observed; 
and  this  is  usually  directed  where  power  is  given  to  apprehend  the  offender  in  the  flrrt 
instance.  But,  as  before  observed,  unless  it  is  so  directed,  expressly,  it  is  not  necessaiy  the 
complamt  should  be  in  writmg.  Stone's  Prac.  Pet  Sesa.  28 ;  Paley,  15,  16.  But  if  a  com- 
plaint in  writing  is  resorted  to,  being  the  substratum  of  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction,  and  in 
the  nature  of  an  indictment,  it  should  contain  a  complete  statement  of  the  offence ;  for  the 
evidence  given  upon  the  trial  can  only  support  the  original  charge,  but  can  by  no  means 
extend  or  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  complaint.  Paley  on  Conv.  65 ;  2  Salk.  680 ; 
Doug.  232.  The  complaint  must  also  contain  a  du^ct  and  positive  charge  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  not  merely  fects  amounting  to  a  presumption  of  guilt;  however  sufficient  such 
Ikcts  may  be  as  prima  facie  evidence  against  him.  10  Mod.  1 56 ;  Paley,  96.  In  a  complaint 
for  feloniously  taking  property,  ihe  vakte  of  (he  property  and  the  place  where  ihe  offence  arose 
should  be  stated;  otherwise  the  conviction  will  be  erroneous.     2  Hill,  281. 

The  duiy  of  the  maffiatrate.]  In  general,  the  first  duty  of  the  magistrate,  on  a  com- 
plainant offering  himself,  is  to  examine  him,  and  his  witness,  if  any,  on  oath;  and  detennine 
whether  there  is  probable  cause  for  proceeding  in  the  matter.  2  R.  S.  706,  §  2.  And  the 
same  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  proceedings  under  the  act  respectmg  fugitives  from  justice. 
See  Laws  of  1839,  p.  323. 

It  is  hardly  neoeesaiy  to  observe  that  the  magistrate,  in  this  preliminary  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  should  sedulously  endeavor  to  mform  himself  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
If  he  entertains  suspicions  of  the  integrity  of  the  persons  sworn,  his  diligence  should  be 
proportionably  increased.  Instances  will  arise  where  the  application  for  criminal  process  is 
made  fix>m  motives  of  a  reprehensible  character;  in  order,  perhaps,  to  gratify  revengeftil 
feeUngs,  or  to  procure  the  conviction  of  some  perwn  of  an  infamous  crime,  who  is  likely  to 
be  a  witness  agahist  the  complainant,  and  thus  to  disqualify  him  firom  giving  testimony. 
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The  follovring  is  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  to  apprehend  the  Offender, 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  other  peace  officers  in  the  said 

[county]  of . 


Whereas,  A.  B.,  [laborer']  hath  this  day  been  charged  upon  oath  be- 
fore the  undersigned,  [one]  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in 

and  for  the  said  county  of ,  for  that  he,  on ,  at ,  did  [<fcc., 

stating  shortly  the  offence :]  These  are  therefore  to  command  you,  in  her 
majesty's  name,  forthwith  to  apprehend  the  said  A.  B.,  and  to  bring 
him  before  [me,]  or  some  other  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 

The  exam'matioD,  in  these  and  kmdred  cases,  should  be  of  the  most  searching  character ; 
lest  the  pubUo  be  subjected  to  the  expense  of  a  groundless  prosecution,  and  the  process  of 
the  law  be  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of  fraud  and  oppression. 

The  oath  should  be  administered  to  the  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses,  by  the  magistrate, 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  examination.  4  Dow.  ft  Ryl.  134.  This  is  required 
in  order  tliat  the  witness  shall  be  under  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath  while  he  is  giving 
bis  evidence.  Otherwise  he  maj  inadvertently,  or  perhaps  wilfully,  state  some  particulars 
erroneously  in  the  first  instance,  which,  when  afterwards  put  to  the  test  of  an  oath,  a  sense 
of  shame  may  prevent  him  fh>m  retractiDg.  The  parties  should  also  be  sworn  or  afiSrmed 
to  tell  the  whole  truth ;  as  it  is  obvious  that  a  witness  may  answer  every  question  correctly, 
which  may  have  been  put  to  him,  and  very  properly  swear  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  so 
taken  down,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  and  yet  such  evidence  may  not  contain  the  whole  truth,  and 
the  most  important  part  of  the  transaction  may  thus  remain  unknown.  1  Nun  ft  Walsh, 
168. 

The  magistrate  will  frequently  save  much  time  and  labor,  by  examining  the  complainant 
and  his  witnesses  before  attempting  to  reduce  any  portion  of  the  testimony  to  writing;  for 
in  this  way,  perhaps^  he  may  be  led  to  see  at  once  that  some  portion  of  the  testimony  is 
irrelevant,  or  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  complaint 

In  respect  to  the  mode  of  taking  down  the  testimony,  the  magistrate  should  pursue,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  language  of  the  witnesses.  8  Dow  ft  ByL  8.  The  practice  of  taking 
depositions,  however,  in  the  precise  words  of  a  statute  creating  or  defining  the  offence,  has 
been  strongly  reprobated,  because  su(^  can  hardly  ever  resemble  the  language  of  the  per- 
sons ezamined.  6  Bing.  85.  But  informations  of  this  character  will,  notwithstanding,  pro- 
tect the  magistrate,  where  enough  appears  to  give  him  jurisdiction,  provided  it  be  not  shown 
that  he  acted  corruptly.  Ibid. :  2  Stark,  £v.  426,  n.  1.  And  it  is,  in  all  oases,  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  subatance  of  the  testimony  to  writing. 

When  the  complaint  has  thus  been  committed  to  writing,  it  should  be  read  over  by,  or  to, 
the  complainant,  or  witness,  carefully  and  deliberately,  so  that  he  may  perfectly  compr^end 
it,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  whatever  he  conceives  to  be  erroneous.  And  if 
the  complainant  be  illiterate,  the  magistrate  should  be  especially  careful  to  read  and  explain 
it,  or  to  have  it  read,  so  as  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  com- 
plainant If  this  be  not  done  the  witness  cannot  afterwards  be  convicted  of  perjury.  1 
Nun  ft  Walsh,  182.  If  the  witness  adheres  to  the  statement  in  the  complaint,  he  should 
then  be  desired  to  sign  it  If  he  be  unable  to  read,  or  to  write  his  name,  there  should  be 
subjoined,  at  the  foot  of  the  complaint,  after  it  has  been  read  over  to  him,  "  having  been 

first  truly  read  by  me  to  the  above  named ^."    The  complaint  should  then  be  signed  by 

the  justice  on  the  left  side,  at  the  foot  thereof.    Id.  183. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  use  the  intervention  of  an  interpreter,  he  should  also  be  sworn  to 
interpret  well  and  faithfully,  and  the  jurat  to  the  complaint  modified  accordingly.  Id.  184. 
Barb.  Or.  Law,  p.  619,  620,  621. 
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in  and  for  the  said  [county,]  to  answer  unto  the  said  charge,  and  to  be 
further  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Given  under  mj  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.     [l.  s.] 

(i)  Or  summons  and  warrant 

The  justice,  however,  instead  of  issuing  a  warrant  in  the  first  instance, 

may,  if  he  think  fit,  issue  a  summons ;  and  if  that  be  disobeyed, 

[*32]     he  may  then  issue  his  warrant.(a)    In  the  case  of  a  *summons, 

it  is  not  necessary  that  the  information  should  be  upon  oath ; 

it  need  not  even  be  in  writing.(6)[l] 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a 

Summons  to  a  Person  charged  wWi  an  Indictable  Offence. 

To  A.  B.,  of ,  [laborer,] 

Whereas  you  have  this  day  been  charged  before  the  undersigned, 
[one]  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county] 

of ,  for  that  you,  on ,  at ,  [Jtc,  stating  shortly  t)ie  offence:] 

These  are  therefore  to  command  you,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  to  be  and 
appear  before  me  on ,  at o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at ,  or 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict  c.  42,  ss.  1,  9.  (6)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  a  8. 


[2]  When  the  offence  is  between  party  and  party,  and  not  of  an  aggravated  nature,  and 
the  supposed  offender  is  not  likely  to  abscond,  a  summons  is  recommended,  as  the  prefer- 
Bble  process  to  procure  his  attendance,  and  this  seems  necessary,  where  there  is  no  oath  of 
the  offence  having  been  committed,     2  T.  R.  226;  Comb.  359;  2  Bam.  34,  77,  101.    But 
where  there  is  an  accusation  on  oath,  of  an  offence  of  a  higher  nature,  as  treason  or  felony, 
it  iQ  proper  to  issue  a  warrant,  in  the  first  instance,  if  there  appear  any  reasonable  ground 
for  the  charge.    But  although  Uiere  be  a  positive  charge  on  oath,  yet  if  the  justice  sees  that 
DO  credit  is  to  be  given  to  it,  he  may  decline  issuing  a  warrant     Diok.  J.  458,  459 ;  Hawlc 
b.  2,  c.  3,  s.  18.    For  petty  assaults,  though  justices  are  authorized  to  issue  a  warrant  on 
complaint,  on  oath  of  the  accuser,  yet  a  summons  is  more  advisable,  as  in  many  cases  it  is 
found  that  the  accusation  is  frivolous,  or  without  sufficient  foundation.    Dick.  J.  458,  659. 
It  is  always  safest  to  issue  a  summona     See  2  Bmg.  63.    A  summons  should  be  signed  by 
the  magistrate  who  issues  it,  (2  East,  367,)  and  may  either  be  directed  to  the  party  himself 
or  to  a  constable  requiring  him  to  summon  or  give  notice  to  the  party,  whose  attendance  is 
required.     And  it  is  usual  in  the  summons,  not  only  to  fix  the  day,  but  a  particular  hour, 
for  the  appearance  of  the  suspected  individual;  but  the  accused  is  bound  to  wait  unUl  the 
magistrate  can  attend  to  tlie  complaint     In  general,  a  summons  may  be  granted  without 
the  oath  of  the  complaining  party;  but  in  some  cases,  by  particular  enactment,  an  oath  ia 
absolutely  requisite.    If  the  complaint  is  on  oath,  it  should  be  so  stated,  (Bum,  J.  Sum- 
mons and  Warrant,  L;  Bao,  Abr.  Just  of  Peace,  a  6;  2  Barnard.  34,  77,  101;  Toone,  41, 
246,  400,  449 ;  2  T.  R.  225 ;  sed  quaere,  for  tliis  is  not  necessary  in  case  of  warrant,)  and 
a  copy  of  the  summons  should  be  served  opon,  or  left  at  the  residence  of  tiie  accused,  (Ibid. ;) 
but,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the  wife^  there  is  no  occasion  to  summon  the  husband. 
Burr.  1681. 
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before  sucIl  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same  [countt/] 
as  may  then  be  there,  to  answer  to  the  said  charge,  and  to  be  further 
dealt  with  according  to  law.    Herein  fail  not. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ^  at ,  in  the  [courUi/]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.     [L,s.] 

This  summons,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  directed  to  the  party  himself 
who  is  charged  by  the  information.  It  must  be  served  by  a  constable 
or  other  peace  officer,  either  by  delivering  it  to  the  party  personally, 
or,  if  he  cannot  conveniently  be  met  with,  by  leaving  it  with  some  per- 
son for  him  at  his  last  or  most  usual  place  of  abode.(a) 

If  the  party  fail  to  attend  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the 
summons,  then,  upon  oath  made  of  the  service  of  the  summons,  the 
justice  may  issue  his  warrant  ]{b)  or  if  he  see  any  necessity  for  it,  as  if 
he  be  informed  that  the  party  is  likely  to  abscond,  or  the  like,  he  may 
issue  his  warrant  before  the  day  of  attendance  mentioned  in  the  sum- 
mons.(c) 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  where  the  Swmmona  is  disobeyed. 

To  the  constable  of ^  and  to  all  other  peace  officers  in  the 

said  [county]  of . 

Whereas  on  the last  past,  A.  B.  of ^  [laborer^']  was  charged 

before  the  undersigned,  [one']  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in 

and  for  the  said  [county']  of ,  for  that  [dc,  as  in  the  summons:] 

And  whereas  [/]  then  issued  [my]  summons  to  the  said  A.  B., 
commanding  him,  *in  Her  Majesty's  name,  to  be  and  appear     [*38] 

before  [me]  on ,  at o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  — : — , 

or  before  such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same 
[county]  as  might  then  hd  there,  to  answer  to  the  said  charge,  and  to 
be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law :  and  whereas  the  said  A.  B. 
hath  neglected  to  be  or  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  in  and 
by  the  said  summons,  although  it  hath  now  been  proved  to  me  upon 
oath  that  the  summons  was  duly  served  upon  the  said  A.  B. :  These 
are  therefore  to  command  you,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  forthwith  to 
apprehend  the  said  A.  B.,  and  to  bring  him  before  me,  or  some  other 
of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county,]  to 
answer  to  the  said  charge,  and  to  be  ftirther  dealt  with  according  to 
law. 


(a)  11  &  12  Yict.  a  42,  B.  9.  (c)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  8.  1. 

(d)Id. 
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Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid. 

J.S.     [L.s.][l] 

[1]  The  warrant  may  be  under  seal,  or  not.  At  common  law,  it  has  been  said  a  seal  was 
necessary.  4  Black.  Com.  290;  2  Hawk.  P.  0.  c.  13,  s.  21 ;  1  Hale's  P.  0.  5*77.  But  soch 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Willes'  R.  411 ;  Bull.  N.  P.  0.  83 ;  1  Gliit  Cr.  L.  38.  In  this 
state,  hj  the  express  proyision  of  the  statute,  the  warrant  may  be  either  with  or  without 
seal.     2  R.  S.  706,  s.  3. 

It  should  not  be  general,  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected,  but  should  direct  the  officer 
to  apprehend  some  particular  individual ;  otherwise  it  will  be  void.  4  Black.  Coul  291 ;  1 
Hale's  P.  C.  680 ;  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  41,  42. 

A  general  warrant  to  apprehend  all  persons  suspected  or  guilty  of  a  particular  crime,  with- 
out naming  or  describing  any  particular  person,  is  illegal  and  void  for  uncertainty :  for  it  is 
not  fit  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  officer  to  judge  of  the  ground  of  suspicion.  The  magis- 
trate is  to  judge  of  this :  and  it  is  his  duty  to  give  certain  and  precise  directions  to  the  per- 
son who  is  to  execute  the  warrant.    1  Nun  A  Walsh,  190 ;  3  Burr.  1766. 

The  name  of  the  person  to  be  apprehended,  should  be  accurately  stated,  if  known ;  and  must 
not  be  left  in  blank,  to  be  filled  up  afterwards.  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  39 ;  2  Hale's  P.  G.  114 ;  Foet 
312.  If  the  name  inserted  be  not  the  right  one,  or  be  fictitious,  merely,  the  arrest  cannot 
be  justified,  even  though  the  person  arrested  be  the  one  intended ;  unless,  indeed,  he  is 
known  as  well  by  the  name  in  the  warrant  as  by  his  true  name.  8  East,  328 ;  6  Cow.  466 ; 
7  id.  332;  3  Wend.  350;  4  id.  655;  9  id.  320 ;  2  Taunt.  R.  400.  But  if  the  name  of  the 
party  be  unknown,  the  warrant  may  be  issued  against  him  by  the  best  description  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  allow :  as — *'  the  body  of  a  man  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  whose 
person  is  well  known,  and  who  is  employed  as  the  driver  of  cattle,  wears  a  white  hat,  and 
has  lost  his  right  eye."  1  Cliit.  Cr.  L.  39,  40 ;  1  Hale's  P.  C.  577.  Tet,  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend " Hood,  [omitting  his  diristian  name]  of  B.  in  the  parish  of  P.,  by  whatsoever 

name  he  may  be  called  or  known,  the  son  of  Samuel  Hood,  to  answer,"  &c.  was  held  defec- 
tive, as  omitting  the  christian  name,  and  assigning  no  reason  for  the  omission,  nor  giving  any 
distinguishing  particulars  of  the  individual    Bex  v.  Eood^  1  M.  A;  M.  281. 

The  warrant  must  recite  the  accu8atk)n  made  by  the  complaint.  This  is  required  by  stat- 
ute. 2  R.  S.  706,  s.  3.  At  common  law,  it  was  deemed  rather  discretionary  than  necessaiy 
to  set  out  the  accusation  in  the  warrant,  but  the  practice  of  doing  so  has  been  universally 
recommended.  See  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  41 ;  2  Hale's  P.  C.  Ill ;  1  id.  580 ;  Cro.  Jac.  81 ;  2  Wfi- 
les,  158.  It  is  stated  m  the  marginal  note  to  Atchiruon  v.  Spencer^  (9  Wend.  62,)  by  way 
aemhle^ ''  that  in  no  case  is  it  indispensable  that  a  warrant  issued  by  a  magistrate  upon  a  crim- 
inal complaint,  should  state  upon  its  face,  the  offence  charged."  The  decision  there,  how- 
ever, was  made  under  the  act  of  1813,  for  suppressing  immorality,  and  the  section  in  virtue 
of  which  the  warrant  spoken  of  was  issued,  is  entirely  silent  respecting  its  form.  See  2  R. 
L.  1813,  196,  s.  9.  The  court  were  consequently  only  called  upon  to  declare  and  apply  the 
common  law,  which  is  undoubtedly  as  stated.  But  the  language  of  the  revised  statutes  Is, 
"  the  justice  shall  issue  his  warrant,  &c,  reciting  the  cuxusation.^^  In  all  warrants,  therefore^ 
issued  for  the  apprehension  of  persons  under  that  provision,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  only  safe 
course;  and  in  the  absence  of  authority,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  validity  of  the  warrant,  that  it  should  contain  a  recital  of  the  accusation,  or  something 
equivalent  to  it  Not  that  the  evidence  given  on  the  examination  need  be  stated  at  length; 
but  enough  sliould  appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  inform  the  accused  of  the  speeiflo  ofience  with 
which  he  stands  charged,  and  the  place  where  it  was  committed,  so  that  he  may  know  what 
preparations  to  make  in  order  to  meet  it.    See  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  42 ;  2  Wils.  158. 

That  this  is  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  appears,  moreover,  we  think,  by  a  8ub6&- 
quent  provision,  which  requires,  in  respect  to  trials  before  courts  of  special  sessionsi,  that 
after  the  court  are  organized,  "  the  charge  made  agamst  the  defendant,  as  stated  in  the  war- 
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(c)  Waarrantj  how  and  where  executed. 

The  arrest,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  usually  made  by  actually 
laying  hands  on  the  party,  and  detaining  him.    But  if  the  officer  or 

rant  of  arrest  or  commitment,  shall  be  distinctly  read  to  such  defendant,  who  shall  be  requir- 
quired  to  plead  ffiereio."  If  no  charge  is  stated  in  the  warrant,  it  would  seem  that  the  court, 
in  that  case,  could  not  require  the  defendant  to  plead,  and  consequently  would  not  be  able 
to  proceed. 

In  case  the  warrant  is  executed  out  of  the  county  in  which  the  magistrate  resides,  and 
where  the  oflfender  may  be  bailed  by  a  magistrate  other  than  the  one  who  issued  it,  if  the 
offence  be  not  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  most  clearly  the 
warrant  must  show  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  county  or  place  where  it  was  commit- 
ted. For,  in  determining  whether  tlie  offense  is  bailable,  such  magistrate  is,  by  the  express 
terms  of  the  statute,  to  be  guided  by  the  offence  as  ''  charged  in  the  warrant"  2  R.  &  TOG, 
s.  7.  And  how,  except  by  what  shall  appear  on  the  face  of  the  warrant,  is  he  to  ascertain, 
under  the  next  section,  (Id.  s.  8,)  "  the  county  where  the  offence  shall  be  alleged  to  liave 
been  committed,"  so  as  to  recognize  the  accused  accordmgly? 

But  a  warrant  need  not  contain  the  facts  on  which  the  charge  made  is  predicated.  It  is 
BuiBcient,  in  this  respect,  if  the  nature  of  the  offence  be  clearly  specified.     1  Hill,  377. 

Where  a  person  was  convicted  before  a  court  of  special  sessions,  on  a  complaint  for  felo- 
niously taking  property,  and  neither  the  complaint  nor  warrant  of  arrest  stated  the  value  of 
the  property,  nor  the  place  where  the  offence  arose,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  er- 
roneous.    2  id.  281. 

The  warrant  must  be  properly  directed.  It  may  be  directed  to  the  sheriff  exclusively,  or 
to  the  constables  of  the  couoty  or  of  a  particular  town.  So  it  may  be  directed  to  the  sheriff) 
and  at  the  same  time  to  any  constable.  1  East's  P.  C.  320 ;  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  49.  A  warrant 
not  directed  to  any  particular  person  in  office,  is  bad.  Addis.  376.  It  has  been  decided, 
however,  in  Pennsylvania,  that  a  warrant  du-ectcd  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  " >  con- 
stable," is  well  directed  if  it  is  directed  by  the  proper  constable  of  the  district     6  Binn.  123. 

It  is  usual,  and  perhaps  in  strictness,  the  most  regular,  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  direct 
his  warrant  to  a  constable  instead  of  the  sheriff;  for  constables  are,  by  the  common  law,  re- 
garded as  the  proper  and  known  officers  of  a  justice.  1  alk.  381.  And  Mr.  Chitty  has 
laid  it  down  that  in  England,  if  an  act  of  parliament  direct  that  a  justice  shall  issue  a  war- 
rant, and  do  not  state  to  whom  it  shall  be  directed,  it  must  bo  directed  to  the  constable,  and 
not  to  the  sheriff,  unless  such  power  be  given  by  the  act  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  38 ;  2  Ld.  Rajrm. 
1192;  1  Salk.  381,  S.  C. 

The  warrant  may,  moreover,  be  directed  to  some  indifferent  person,  by  name,  who  is  no 
officer;  for  a  justice  may  authorize  any  one  to  be  bis  officer  whom  he  pleases  to  make  such; 
but  no  private  person  can  be  compelled  to  execute  it,  and  hence  it  is  better,  in  general,  to  di- 
rect it  to  an  officer.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  13,  a  27 ;  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  38;  I  Hale's  P.  0.  681;  2  id. 
110,  111 ;  1  Salk.  347 ;  3  Wend.  350. 

But  in  no  case  is  the  warrant  to  be  directed  to  the  party  interested  to  execute  it ;  and  If 
the  justice  should  so  direct  it,  he  would  act  contrary  to  his  oath  of  office.  1  Nun  &  Walsh, 
188. 

In  England,  much  nicety  was  formerly  required  in  the  direction  of  warrants.  TTntH  the 
time  of  Geo.  4th,  constables  there  could  not  act  for  the  whole  county,  but  were  regarded  as 
mere  parish  officers,  and  were  confined,  in  the  execution  of  process,  to  the  particular  pre- 
cincts for  which  they  were  respectively  appointed.  Hence,  though  a  warrant  might  bo  di- 
rected to  the  constables  of  a  county,  yet  no  constable  could  execute  it  out  of  his  own  parish. 
And  if  a  warrant  was  directed  to  a  constable  of  a  given  parish,  by  his  name  of  office,  he 
could  not  execute  in  out  of  his  parish.  But  if  it  were  directed  to  him  by  his  j^ersonal  name, 
then  be  took  an  authority  co-extensive  in  point  of  territory  with  that  of  him  who  conferred 
it    1  Bam.  4  Cress.  288 ;  2Dow.AByL  444;  1  Salk.  176;  1  Chit  Or.  L.38;  iBuma'J. 
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other  person  say  to  him  "  I  arrest  you,"  and  the  party  acquisce  and  go 
with  him,  this  will  be  a  good  arrest  ;(a)  although  it  would  be  other- 
wise, if,  instead  of  submitting,  he  had  escaped  ;(6)  and  merely  showing 
"him  the  warrant,  and  his  then  voluntarily  accompanying  the  oflScer  to 
a  magistrate,  would  not  be  in  law  an  arrest.(c)  If  the  party  arrested 
demand  to  see  the  warrant,  the  constable,  if  he  be  a  known  oflBicer,  and 
acting  within  his  precinct,  is  not  in  strictness  bound  to  show  it  to  him ; 
but  otherwise,  where  the  arrest  is  by  a  constable  out  of  his  precinct,  or 
by  a  private  person  ;(d)  and  where  the  arrest  is  without  warrant,  it  is 
sufficient  for  a  constable  to  state  merely  that  he  arrests  the  party  in  the 
queen's  name  ;(e)  but  a  private  person,  if  required,  must,  it  should  seem, 
state  to  the  party  the  cause  of  the  arrest.     As  to  breaking  open  doors, 

(a)  See  Russen  y,  LueaB^  1  Car.  &  P.  153.       Rep.  211. 

(6)  Id.  {d)  2  Hawk.  c.  13,  &  28. 

(c)  ArrowsmWi  v.  Le   ifesuner,  2    New         {e)  1  Hale,  589. 


106 ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1296.  But  in  this  state  it  is  otherwise;  and  if  a  warrant  be  directed  to 
any  constable  of  the  county,  it  may  be  executed  by  a  constable  of  any  town  in  any  part  of 
the  county.  So  if  it  be  directed  to  the  constables  of  a  particular  town,  they  are  compellable 
to  serve  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  For  constables,  under  our  law,  can  hardly  be 
Bald  to  be  town  officers,  except  as  regards  their  tenure  of  office.  They  have  the  same  right 
to  execute  process  in  every  part  of  the  county  as  in  the  town  in  which  they  were  chosen 
and  where  they  reside.  In  this  respect^  their  territorial  jmrisdictlon  is  co-extensive  with  that 
of  ths  sheri£     6  Cowen,  €4*7,  648 ;  9  Wen^.  319,  323. 

The  warrant  of  a  magistrate  is  not  returnable  at  any  particular  time ;  and  it  continues  in 
force  until  it  is  fully  executed  and  obeyed.  Peake's  Rep.  234.  It  does  not  state  any  pre- 
cise time  when  the  party  is  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  for  examination.  This  is 
never  done  in  any  warrant  whatever.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  do  it  without  manifest  injury  to 
the  party ;  for  if  a  distant  or  any  period  should  be  limited,  he  must  remain  in  custody  daring 
all  the  time  between  the  issuing  of  the  warrant  and  the  day  limited  for  its  return ;  whereas, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  tlie  first  day,  if  he  is  innocent  Davis*  Just  27.  The  law  has 
fixed  a  time,  for  by  statute,  the  warrant  must  be  made  Tetum&hle  forthwith.  2  R.  S.  706,  &  3. 
The  officer  is  therefore  bound  to  carry  the  party  accused  before  the  magistrate  immediaidy; 
and  if  he  delay  so  to  do,  it  is  contrary  to  the  duties  of  Ms  office.  1  Chit  Or.  L.  40 ;  8  T.  R. 
110;  Fo6tl43;  4  Black.  Com.  291,  a 

The  warrant  must  command  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed,  to  bring  the  accused  before 
the  magistrate  who  issued  it,  to  bo  dealt  with  according  to  law.  2  R.  S.  706,  s  3.  If  the 
warrant  be  to  obtain  sureties  of  the  peace,  the  command  must  be  to  bring  the  party  befbro 
the  magistrate  who  issued  it,  omitting  the  words,  to  he  deaii  wUh  according  to  law.  Id.  704, 
B.  3.  At  common  law,  the  warrant  might  be  general,  to  bring  the  party  before  any  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  special^  to  bring  him  before  the  justice  who  granted  it  If  it 
were  general,  the  election  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  accused  should  be  taken,  lay 
with  the  arresting  officer  exclusively.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  39 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  0.  a  13,  a  26 ;  1  Hale's 
P.  0.  &82 ;  2  id.  112 ;  4  Black.  Com.  291. 

The  warrant  must  not  be  left  in  blank,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  by  the  officer  or  party. 
And  if  the  name  of  the  party  or  of  tlie  officer  be  inserted  without  authority,  after  the  issuing 
of  the  warrant,  the  arrest  will  be  illegal,  and  the  person  executing  it  wUl  not  be  protected 
in  proceeding  under  it  1  Nun  &  Walsh,  195 ;  2  Hale,  114.  But  it  may  be  filled  by  the 
Justice  himself  after  he  has  signed  it,  before  he  delivers  it  over  to  the  officer.  8  T.  R.  466 ; 
1  East's  P.  C.  324,  n.  (a).   Barb.  Cr.  Law,  624—627. 
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for  the  purpose  of  making  an  arrest,(a)  and  as  to  the  death  of,  or  inju- 
ry to  either  party, — ^the  party  arresting  or  arrested, — ^in  the  endeavor 
to  make  or  avoid  the  arrest (i)  [2] 

(a)  See  ante^  p.  28.  (fi)  See  aniej  p.  29. 

[2]  As  to  the  arrest  of  persons  who  have  coromitted  crimes  in  a  forei^  countrj :  The 
common  law  consider  crimes  as  altogether  local  and  cognizable  and  punishable  exclusively 
in  the  country  where  they  are  committed*  Story's  Conf.  of  Laws,  616,  e^  seq. ;  CommonweaUh 
y.  Oreen^  17  Ifass.  615,  645,  646,  etseq;  Wolff  v.  Oxholniy  6  Maule  and  Sel.  99;  Scovilkv. 
(kmfield,  14  Johns.  338,  340;  State  v.  Knight,  Taylor,  65 ;  Rutherf.  Inst.  £.  2,  ch.  9,  s.  12 ; 
Marten's  Law  of  Nations^  B.  3,  c.  3,  s.  22,  23,  24,  25.  And  Lord  Coke  expressly  main- 
tains, that  the  sovereign  is  not  bound  to  surrender  up  fugitive  criminals  ih>m  other  countries, 
who  have  sought  a  refuge  in  his  dominions.  3  Co.  Ijist.  180.  See  also  ComTnonweaUh  v. 
Xkaeaiij  10  Serg.  A  Bawle,  126;  3  Story  on  Const  676,  676;  Hex  v.  BaU,  1  Amer.  Jurist, 
297.  Oaae  of  Joae  FWrdra  Dos  Santos,  2  Brock.  493.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  "  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall 
flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority 
of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crime."  Const  of  U.  S.  Art  4,  sec  2,  s.  2;  3  Story  on  Const.  675—677.  See 
Stabs  V.  BoweU,  Chariton,  120. 

It  appears  that  jurists  have  expressed  doubts,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  foreign  countries,  have  been  diflerent,  whether,  upon  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  and  Independent  of  treaty  or  statute,  any  court  of  justice  is  authorized  to  surren- 
der a  fugitive  from  justice.  Kent's  Com.  36 ;  3  Story's  Com.  on  the  Const  676,  676 ;  Story's 
Com.  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,  520—522. 

The  United  States  have  no  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  except  under  a  treaty  provision. 
The  duty  of  surrendering,  on  due  demand  fVom  the  foreign  government,  and  on  due  prelimi- 
nary proof  of  the  crime  charged,  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  founded  on  the  law 
of  nations,  as  part  of  that  law ;  and  the  state  executive  is  to  cause  that  law  to  be  executed, 
and  he  is  to  be  assisted  by  judicial  process,  if  necessary.  The  statute  of  New  York  is  deci- 
sive evidence  of  the  sense  of  that  state,  and  it  was  in  every  respect  an  expedient,  just  and 
wise  provision,  in  no  way  repugnant  to  the  constitution  or  law  of  the  United  States,  for  it 
was  no  "agreement  or  compact  with  a  foreign  power."  The  whole  subject  is  a  proper  mat- 
ter of  state  concern,  under  the  guidance  of  municipal  law,  (stipulations  in  national  treaties 
always  excepted,)  and  if  there  be  no  express  statutory  provision,  the  exercise  of  the  power 
must  rest  upon  sound  legal  discretion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  suflSciency  of 
the  prooC  The  law  of  nations  is  not  sufficiently  precise  to  dispense  with  the  exercise  of 
that  discretion.     I  Kent's  Com.  37. 

The  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  government  of  the  UnitPd  States 
aad  several  nations,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitive  crimi- 
nals. The  following  article  is  contained  in  the  treaty  between  our  government  and  Great 
Britain,  made  at  Washington,  the  9th  of  August,  1842  : 

"Art  10.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  and  her  British  majesty  shall,  upon  mutual  requi- 
fiiUon  by  them,  or  their  ministers,  officers  or  authorities,  respectively  made,  deliver  up  to  justice 
all  persons  who,  being  charged  wish  Hie  crime  of  murder,  or  piracy,  or  arson,  or  robbery,  or 
forgery,  or  the  utterance  of  forged  papers,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either,  shall 
seek  an  asylum,  or  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  other ;  provided,  that  this  shall  only 
be  done  on  such  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  fli- 
gitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  offence  had  been  there  committed ;  and  the  respective  judges  and 
other  magistrates  of  the  two  governments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and  authority,  upon 
complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or  person 
charged,  that  he  may  be  brought  before  such  judge  or  other  magistrate,  respectively,  to  the 
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.  If  the  person  against  whom  the  warrant  has  issued,  be  not  found 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  who  issued  it,  or  if  he  shall  escape, 

end  that  the  evidence  of  crime  may  be  heard  and  considered ;  and  i^  on  such  hearing,  the 
evidence  be  deemed  snfflcient  to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examining 
judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority,  that  a  warrant 
may  issue  for  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive.  The  expenses  of  such  application  and  delivery 
shall  be  borne  and  defhiyed  by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition,  and  receives  the  lugi- 
tive." 

In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Massachusetts  district,  in  was  held  by  Ju8> 
tice  Woodbury,  that  state  magistrates  might,  but  were  not  compellable  by  the  United  States, 
to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  an  application  under  the  treaty  of  extradition  with  Great  Britain, 
to  surrender  fugitives  from  that  nation.  The  British  Prisoners^  1  Woodbury  &  llin.  C.  C. 
R  66. 

The  convention  for  the  surrender  of  criminals,  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
his  majesty  king  of  the  Frencli,  concluded  at  Washington,  the  9th  of  November,  1843,  con- 
tains these  articles: 

"  Art  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  high  contracting  parties  shall,  on  requisitions  made  in  their 
name,  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  diplomatic  agents,  deliver  up  to  justice  per- 
sons  who,  being  accused  of  crimes  enumerated  in  the  next  foUowing  article,  committed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  shall  be  found  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other :  Provided,  that  this  shall  be  done  only  when  the  fkct  of  the  commission 
of  the  crime  shall  be  so  established  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  which  the  fligitive  or 
the  person  so  aecused  shall  be  found,  would  justify  his  or  her  apprehension  or  commitment 
for  trial,  if  the  crime  had  been  there  committted. 

"  Art.  2.  Persons  shall  be  so  delivered  up  who  shall  be  charged,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  convention,  with  any  of  the  following  crimes,  to  wit :  murder,  (comprehending 
the  crimes  designated  in  the  French  penal  code  by  the  terms  assassination,  paridde,  infiwti- 
clde,  and  poisoning,)  or  with  an  attempt  to  commit  murder,  or  with  rape,  or  with  forgery, 
or  with  arson,  or  with  embezzlement  by  public  officers,  when  the  some  is  punishable  with 
in&mous  punishment. 

'*  Art  3.  On  the  part  of  the  French  government,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only  by  au- 
thority of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  or  minister  of  justice ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  executive  thereof. 
"Art  4.  The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  delivery,  effected  in  virtue  of  the  preceding 
provisions,  shall  be  borne  and  defrayed  by  the  government  in  whoso  name  the  requisition 
shall  have  been  made. 

**  Art  5.  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  shall  not  be  applied  in  any  manner  to 
the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  second  article,  committed  anterior  to  the  date  thereof  nor  to 
any  crime  or  offence  of  a  purely  political  character. 

*'  Art  6.  This  convention  shall  continue  in  force  until  it  shall  be  abrogated  by  the  con- 
tracting parties,  or  one  of  them ;  but  it  shall  not  be  abrogated  except  by  mutual  consent,  un- 
less the  party  desiring  to  abrogate  it  shall  give  six  months'  previous  notice  of  his  intenUon 
to  do  so. 

^^AddUional  Article.  The  crime  of  robbery,  defining  the  same  to  be  the  felonious  and  for- 
cible taking  flrom  the  person  of  another,  of  goods  or  money  to  any  value,  by  violence,  or 
putting  him  in  fear;  and  the  crime  of  burglary,  defining  the  same  to  be  breaking  and  enter- 
ing by  night  into  a  mansion-house  of  another,  with  intent  to  commit  felony ;  and  the  corres- 
ponding crimes  included  under  the  French  law  in  the  words  voL  quahfie  crime,  not  being 
embraced  in  the  second  article  of  the  oonventiou  of  extradition,  concluded  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  and  France,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1843 ;  it  is  agreed  by  the  pre- 
sent article,  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  persons  charged  with  those  oimea 
shall  be  respectively  delivered  up,  in  conformity  with  the  first  article  of  the  said  convention ; 
and  the  present  article,  when  ratified  by  the  parties,  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  said  oon- 
Tention,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  originally  inserted  in  the  same." 
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go  into,  reside,  or  be,  or  be  supposed  or  suspected  to  be  in  any  place 
in  England  or  Wales,  the  constable,  on  taking  the  warrant  to  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  there,  and  making  oath  as  to  the  handwriting  of  the 
justice  to  the  warrant,  the  justice  to  whom  he  shall  present  it,  will  back 
the  warrant,  that  is,  he  will  indorse  on  it  an  authority  for  the 
constable  *and  all  other  peace  officers  to  execute  the  warrant  [*84] 
within  his  jurisdiction.(a)[lJ 

(a)  11  ft  12  Vict,  a  42,  s.  11. 


The  statutes  of  New  York  give  facility  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives,  by  authorizing  the 
Gk>yeruor,  in  his  discretion,  on  requisition  from  a  foreign  government,  to  surrender  up  flig^- 
tives  charged  with  murder,  forgery,  larceny,  or  other  crimes,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  are  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment  in  the  state  pri  on ;  provided  the 
evidence  of  criminality  is  sufficient,  by  our  laws,  to  detain  the  party  for  trial  on  a  like  charge. 
Such  a  legislative  provision  was  requisite,  for  the  judicial  power  can  do  no  more  than  cause 
the  fugitives  to  be  arrested  and  detained,  until  sufficient  means  and  opportunity  have  been 
afforded,  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  to  the  proper  organ  of  communication  with  the 
power  that  makes  the  demand.    1  Kent's  Gomm.  36 — 3*7. 

It  is  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  to  deliver  up  offenders,  charged  with  felony  or  other 
high  crimes,  and  who  have  fled  firom  the  country  in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  In 
New  York.    4  Johns.  Ch.  Repw  108. 

And  for  that  purpose  the  civil  magistrate  may  commit  him  for  a  reasonable  time.  There- 
fore where  a  person  chaiiged  with  having  committed  a  felony  in  Canada,  fled  thence  to  New 
York,  the  Chancellor  held  that,  if  sufficient  evidence  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  ap- 
peared, he  might  be  detained.     Ibid. 

A  fugitive  from  a  foreign  countiy  cannot  be  arrested  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  magistrate  on 
a  charge,  by  a  private  person,  of  having  committed  murder  in  such  foreign  country,  in  order 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  deliver  him  up  to  the 
government  of  that  country.  Quere,  whether  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  right  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  to  arrest  a  fugitive  criminal  for  such  a 
purpose.     10  Sergt.  &  B.  125. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1839,  Greorge  Holmes,  being  charged  with  murder  committed  ui 
Lower  Canada,  fled  into  the  State  of  Yermont  and  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  de- 
manded lais  surrender.  Application  was  made  by  authority,  in  Yermont,  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  declined  to  act,  through  an  alleged  want  of  power,  and  the  case 
came  back  to  the  Governor  of  Yermont;  and  he  decided  that  it  was  his  duty  to  surrender 
the  fugitive.  The  case  was  afterwards,  and  before  any  actual  surrender,  carried  up  before 
Supreme  Ck>urt  of  that  State,  upon  habeas  cofpua,  and  elaborately  argued,  and  the  decision 
of  the  Gove  rnor  affirmed.  The  case  was  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Court  ordered  that  they  had  not  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  1  Kent^s  Comm. 
36,  in  note. 

But  a  majority  of  that  Court  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  power  to  surrender 
to  a  foreign  State  did  not  reside  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  that  it  belonged  to  the 
federal  government,  to  be  exercised  by  treaty,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed  most  for  the 
public  intereet  in  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  intercouree ;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Yermont 
afterwards  directed  the  discharge  of  Holmes.  14  Peters,  574 ;  1  Wheat.  C.  C.  434 ;  Lewis' 
Crim.  Law,  260. 

[1]  In  moat  of  the  states,  the  practice  of  backing  warrants  is  regulated  by  statute. 
In  Ohio,  a  common  state  warrant,  authorizes  the  officer  to  whom  it  is  directed,  to  pursue 
the  accused  into  any  county  withhi  the  state. 

In  PennaylvBiiia,  the  act  of  Assembly  provides  that  an  alderman  or  Justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  oity  or  ooun^  where  the  person  may  be,  against  whom  a  wairant  may  be  issued, 
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The  following  may  be  the  form  of  the 

Indorsement  in  Backing  a  Warrant, 
Whereas  proof  upon  oath  hath  this  day  been  made  before  me, 


iL) 


to  wit. )  one  of  her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county 

of ,  that  the  name  of  J.  S.,  to  the  within  warrant  subscribed,  is  of 

the  handwriting  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  within  mentioned :  I  do 
therefore  hereby  authorize  W.  T.,  who  bringeth  to  me  this  warrant,  and 
all  other  persons  to  whom  this  warrant  was  originally  directed,  or  by 

shall,  upon  proof  being  made  upon  oath  or  aCarmation  of  the  handwriting  of  the  alderman 
or  justice  granting  the  warrant,  endorse  hia  name  thereon ;  upon  which  the  accused  may 
be  apprehended  and  taken  before  the  alderman  or  justice  so  endorsing,  or  to  any  other  alder- 
man or  justice  of  the  city  or  county  where  the  warrant  was  endorsed,  and,  if  the  ofiTence  be 
bailable,  ho  is  to  bail  the  party,  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  proper  court  to  be  held  for 
the  dty  or  county  where  the  effence  was  committed,  and  to  deliver  the  recognizance  and 
other  proceedings  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  court ;  and  if  the  ofl'ence  be  not  bailable,  or  bail 
be  not  offered,  then  the  constable  is  to  take  the  accused  before  some  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace  of  the  city  or  county,  where  the  offence  was  committed,  there  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law.  And  the  act  provides  that  no  action  or  prosecution  shall  be  brought 
against  the  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace  who  endorsed  the  warrant ;  but  that  the  justice 
who  originally  granted  it  shall  be  liable  at  law.  See  the  act  of  Assembly,  of  April  16,  I82t, 
in  K'Kinney's  Digest,  title  Justice  of  the  Peace.    Pamph.  Laws  of  Penn.,  for  the  year  182*7. 

In  Hew  York,  warrants  issued  by  either  of  the  officers  who  are  authorized  by  statute,  (3 
B.  S.  706,  §  1 ;  Id.  704,  §  1),  to  issue  warrants  of  arrest,  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of 
the  state ;  except  such  as  are  issued  by  an  assistant  justice  in  New  York,  or  by  an  alder- 
man or  justice  of  the  peace.  Warrants  issued  by  any  such  assistant  justice,  alderman,  or 
justice  cannot  be  executed  out  of  the  county  within  which  they  are  officers,  unless  indorsed 
in  the  following  manner: 

If  the  person  against  whom  any  warrant  granted  by  any  such  alderman  or  justice  shall 
be  issued,  shall  escape,  or  be  in  any  other  county  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  alderman 
or  justice,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  officer  above  named, 
within  the  county  where  such  offender  shall  be,  or  shall  bo  suspected  to  be,  upon  proof  of 
the  handwriting  of  the  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant,  to  indorse  his  name  on  the  same ; 
and  thereupon  the  person  bringing  the  warrant,  or  any  other  officer  to  whom  it  may  have 
been  directed,  may  arrest  the  offender  in  the  county  where  the  warrant  was  indorsed.  Ibid. 
§§  4,  5. 

The  statute  requires  that  the  magistrate,  in  backing  a  warrant,  shall  merely  indorse  hds 
name  on  the  same.  Within  the  strict  letter  of  the  statute,  therefore,  it  does  not  seem  necesr 
sary  that  the  justice  should  write  any  thing  upon  the  warrant  except  his  nam6— not  even 
his  addition  of  justice  of  the  peace.  Upon  principle,  however,  and  in  analogy  to  the  fbnn- 
alities  required  in  issuing  original  process,  an  indorsement  of  this  nature,  which  is  to  give 
the  process  new  vitality,  ought  to  show  upon  its  face  that  it  was  made  by  a  person  having 
authority  to  make  it ;  in  order  to  justify  the  officer  in  executing  it  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son, as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  convenience^  and  to  avoid  mistakes,  it  would  doubtleeB  be 
advisable  for  the  justice  to  write  a  short  indorsement  upon  the  warrant,  reciting  that  proof 
had  been  made  to  him  on  oath,  that  the  name  of  the  justice  subscribed  to  the  warrant  is 
the  handwriting  of  the  person  issuing  the  same ;  and  authorimng  the  proper  officers  to  exe- 
cute such  warrant  within  his  county. 

No  magistrate  is  liable  to  any  indictment,  or  action,  for  having  indorsed  any  warrant 
pursuant  to  the  above  provisions  of  the  statute,  although  it  should  afterwards  appear  that 
such  warrant  was  illegally  or  improperly  issued.    2  R.  S.  707,  §  C. 
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whom  it  may  lawfully  be  executed,  and  also  all  other  constables  and 

other  peace  officers  of  the  said  [county]  of ,  to  execute  the  same 

within  the  said  last-mentioned  county  ;  [and  the  justicey  if  he  think  fit, 

may  add] and  to  bring  the  said  A.  B.,  if  apprehended  within  the 

said  county,  before  me,  or  some  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  same  county,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of ,  185 — . 

J.L. 

In  like  manner,  English  warrants  may  be  backed  in  Ireland,(a)  or 
Scotland,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,(J)  or  in  the  Islands  of  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, Alderney,  or  Sark.(c) 

In  the  case  of  search  warrant,  the  warrant,  after  directing  the  consta- 
ble to  search  for  the  goods  in  the  dwelling-house,  &c.,  of  A,  B,,  orders 
him  that  if  same  or  any  part  thereof  be  found  upon  such  search,  to 
bring  the  goods  so  found,  as  also  the  body  of  the  said  A.  B.,  before 
the  justice  issuing  the  warrant,  or  some  other  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county,  to  be  disposed  of  and  dealt  with  according  to 
law.(e)  Accordingly,  if  the  constable  find  the  goods,  he  arrests  the 
party  as  directed.  [2] 


(a)  11  &  12  Yict  c.  42,  s.  12. 
(6)  Id.  s.  14. 
(c)  Id.  &  13. 


(d)  11  &  12  Yict  a  42,  s.  13 :  and  14  & 
15  Vict  0.  65,  8.  18. 

(e)  See  2  Arch.  J.  F.  445,  446. 


[2]  For  form  of  aearcb  warrant,  see  Barb.  Cr.  Law,  page  661.    The  following  observa- 
tions, though  somewhat  extended,  seem  to  be  authorized  by  the  importance  of  the  subject : 

Formerly,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  (4  Inst.  He,)  such  warrants  were  contrary  to  law,  and 
Lord  Camden  (11  State  Tr.  321 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  13,  s.  H,  n.  6)  said,  that  they  had  crept 
into  the  law,  by  imperceptible  practice ;  but  Lord  Hale  clearly  establishes  their  legality,  on 
the  ground  that  without  them,  felons  would  frequently  escape  detection,  (2  Halo,  113;  2 
Wils.  149,  291 ;  11  Harg.  Stete  Tr.  321 ;  1  D.  &  R.  97  ;  Bum,  J.  and  Williams,  J.  Search  War- 
rant ;  Dick.  J.  Warrant,  L)  and  by  the  statute  22  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  2,  (see  also  30  Geo.  2,  c. 
24,  8.  9.)  it  is  made  lawful  for  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  made  before  him, 
upon  oath,  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  stolen  goods  are  knowingly  concealed  in  any 
dwelling  house,  or  other  place,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  cause  every  such 
place  to  be  searched  in  the  day-time;  and  the  person  knowingly  cmccalingthe  stolen  goods^ 
or  in  whose  custody  the  same  shall  be  found,  being  privy  thereto,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  brought  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  district,  and 
made  amenable  to  answer  the  same  by  like  warrant  of  any  such  justice. 

But  a  search  warrant  for  libels  and  other  papers  of  a  suspected  party  is  illegal,  (2  Wils. 
752;  11  St  Tr.  313,  321);  for,  as  observed  by  Lord  Camden  (11  State  Tr.  321),  the  differ- 
ence between  seizing  stolen  goods  and  private  papers  of  the  party  accused  is  apparent  In 
the  one,  I  am  permitted  to  seize  my  own  goods  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
officer,  till  the  felon's  conviction  shall  entitle  me  to  restitution.  In  the  other,  the  party's 
own  property  would  be  seized  before,  and  without  conviction,  and  he  have  no  power  to 
rectum  the  goods,  even  after  his  innocence  is  cleared  by  acquittal. 

•  The  search  warrant  is  not  to  be  granted  without  oath,  made  before  the  justice,  that  tho 
party  complaining  has  probable  cause  to  suspect  his  property  has  been  stolen,  or  is  con- 
cealed in  such  a  place,  and  showing  his  reasons  for  such  suspicion.    2  Hale.  113, 150 ;  1 
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When  the  party  is  arrested,  the  constable  should  take  him  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so,(a)  and  in 

(a)  See  Wright  &  Court,  4  B.  A  0.  596. 


Wils.  283,  291,  2  ;  11  State  Tr.  321.  The  oath  need  not  positively  and  directly  aver  that 
the  property  has  heen  stolen.  1  D.  A;  R.  9*7.  The  warrant  should  direct  the  search  to  he 
made  in  the  day-time  (2  Hale,  113,  150 ;  22  G.  3,  c.  58,  s.  1.)  though  it  is.  said  that  where 
there  is  more  than  probahle  suspicion,  the  process  may  be  executed  in  the  night  Shaw,  J. 
Barl,  J.  Bum,  J.  Williams,  J.  Search  Warrant.  It  ought  to  be  directed  to  a  constable  or 
other  pubHo  officer,  and  not  to  a  private  person,  though  it  is  fit  that  th3  party  complaining 
should  be  present,  and  assisting,  because  he  will  be  able  to  identify  the  property  he  has  lost. 
2  Hale,  150 ;  11  State  Tr.  321.  It  should  also  command,  that  the  goods  found,  together 
with  the  party  in  whose  custody  they  are  taken,  be  brought  before  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  the  end  that,  upon  further  examination  of  the  fact,  the  goods  and  the  prisoner 
may  be  disposed  of  as  the  law  directs.  ^  2  Hale,  150,  151. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  officer  in  order  to  justify  the  execution  of  a  search  warrant 
from  a  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject,  to  show  that  it  was  founded  on  a  com- 
plauit  under  oath,  provided  the  warrant  itself  contains  an  allegation  of  the  fact  Scuidford 
V.  Nichols,  13  Mass.  236. . 

New  Yobk. — A  search  warrant  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  reciting  information  on 
oath,  that  goods  described  therein  had  been  stolen  by  A.  and  B.  and  were  concealed  in  the 
house  of  0.  and  commanding  the  officer  to  enter  the  house  in  the  day-time  and  search  for  the 
articles  stolen,  and  to  bring  them  with  0.  or  the  person  in  whose  custody  the  goods  should 
bo  found,  before  the  justice,  is  a  legal  and  valid  warrant ;  and  the  officer  in  executing  it,  if 
the  door  be  shut,  may,  after  demand  and  refusal  to  open  it,  break  open  the  outer  or  other 
door  of  the  house.  Beli  v.  Clapp,  10  Johns.  263.  See  2  N.  Y.  Kev.  Stat  746.  As  to  the 
sufficiency  and  requisites  of  search  warrants,  see  further  in  Gmmon  v.  Raymond^  1  Conn.  40. 
Sanford  v.  Nichols^  13  Mass.  286.  If  a  search  warrant,  and  the  complaint  on  which  it  \a 
issued  on  the  same  paper,  and  the  things  to  be  searched  for  be  properly  designated  and 
described  in  the  complaint,  and  the  warrant  direct  the  officer  to  search  for  the  things  "  men- 
tioned in  the  above  complaint,"  the  process  is  legal  and  sufficient,  without  any  farther  desig- 
nation or  description  of  the  things  in  the  warrant  itsel£  CommonweaUJi  v.  DanOf  2  Metcal^ 
329. 

The  house  or  place  where  lottery  tickets,  Slc,  are  behcved  to  be  concealed,  is  sufficiently 
designated  and  described  in  a  search  warrant,  according  to  the  provisions  of  Mass.  Kev. 
Stat  ch.  142,  §  3,  by  denominating  it  the  office  of  D.,  "  and  truly  stating  the  number 
thereof  and  the  street,  in  which  it  is  situate,  although  A.  occupies  the  office  with  D."  Com' 
vnonwetUth  v.  Darui,  2  Metcalf,  329.  If  the  house  be  described  as  tlie  house  of  a  company, 
such  description  will  not  authorize  the  searching  of  the  house  of  an  individual  member  of 
the  company.  Sanford  v.  Nichols,  13  Mass.  286.  And  if  goods  be  described  in  general 
terms,  as  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  without  any  specification  of  their  character,  quality, 
number  or  weight  or  any  other  circumstance  tending  to  distinguish  them,  it  is  not  such  a 
particular  description  as  the  constitution  requires.     Sanford  v.  Nichols,  13  Mass.  286. 

The  revised  statutes  of  New  York,  authorize  a  magistrate  to  grant  a  search  warrant  only 
in  the  case  of  property  capable  of  being  "  stolen  or  embezzled.     2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat  746. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  issuing  of  a  warrant  to  search  for  stolen  goods  is  recognized,  and 
the  manner  of  disposing  of  goods  found  thereon,  and  supposed  to  be  stolen,  regulated  by  tho 
Act  of  Assembly  of  the  23d  of  Sept  1791.  3  Smith's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  120  j  M'Kinney 's 
Digest,  title  "  Robbery  and  Larcency." 

The  act  provides  that  where  there  is  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to 
suspect  that  other  goods,  besides  those  described  in  the  warrant,  which  may  be  discovered 
on  the  search  thereupon,  are  stolen,  the  magistrate  may  direct  the  said  goods  to  be  seized, 
and  secure  the  same  in  his  own  custody,  unless  the  person  in  whose  possession  they  wez« 
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the  mean  time  he  should  keep  or  lodge  him  in  safe  custody.(a)[3]    And 
the  same,  where  the  arrest  is  by  a  private  person  under  a  warrant. 

(a)  2  Hale,  120. 


found  shall  gire  secnritj  to  produoe  the  same  at  the  time  of  his  trial ;  that  the  magistrate 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  publicly  advertised,  and  shall  return  an  inventory  of  them  into 
the  proper  court  ,*  and  directs  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  finally  disposed  o£  The  Act  ia 
given  at  length,  under  the  title  "  Bobbeiy  and  Larceny,"  head  "  Pennsylvania,"  in  Part  IL, 
of  M^£inney's  Am.  Mag. 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  the  above  act  of  assembly,  where  a  magistrate  issues  a  search  war- 
ranty to  apprehend  a  person  charged  with  robbery,  burglary  or  laroency,  and  to  seize  stolen 
goods,  the  goods  described  may  be  searched  for,  and  seized,  "  in  the  custody  or  possession 
of  such  person,  or  in  the  custody  or  possession  of  any  other  person  or  persons  for  his  use." 

Independently  of  any  act  of  assembly,  it  seems,  that  a  search  warrant  will  not  authorize 
the  officer  to  search  for  or  seize  the  goods  desoribed,  in  the  possession  of  avcih&r  person  than 
the  accused,  unless  such  possession  be  for  his  use,  or  by  a  person  who  conceals  them,  or  who 

[3]  When  the  officer  has  made  his  arrest,  he  is,  as  soon  as  is  possible,  to  bring  the  party 
to  the  jail  or  to  the  justice,  according  to  the  import  of  the  warrant ;  and  if  he  be  guOty  of 
unnecessary  delay,  it  is  a  breach  of  duty.  Fortes.  143  ;  2  Hale,  119.  But  if  the  time  be 
unseasonable,  as  in  or  near  the  night,  whereby  he  cannot  attend  the  justice,  or  if  there 
be  danger  of  a  rescue,  or  the  party  be  ill,  and  unable  at  present  to  be  brought,  he  may,  aa 
the  case  shall  require,  secure  him  in  the  stocks,  or  in  case  the  quality  of  the  prisoner,  or  his 
indisposition  so  require,  detain  him  in  a  house  till  the  next  day,  or  until  it  may  be  reasonable 
to  bring  him.  2  Hale,  119,  120,  95,  96.  It  is  said  that  where  an  arrest  has  been  made 
without  warrant  the  constable  may,  in  some  cases,  take  the  party's  word  for  his  appearance 
before  a  magistrate.  1  Esp.  Rep.  295  ;  2  New  Rep.  211.  And  this  is  usually  done  where 
the  charge  is  for  an  assault  of  a  trifling  nature,  and  the  defendant  is  of  good  repute,  and 
there  is  no  probability  of  his  absconding.  But  if  a  constable,  having  arrested  a  party  under 
a  warrant,  suffer  him  to  go  at  large,  upon  his  promise  to  come  again  and  find  sureties,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  can  afterwards  be  arrested  upon  the  same  process,  though  it  should 
aeem,  that  as  the  public  are  interested  in  the  offender's  being  brought  to  justice,  there  is  no 
well  founded  objection  to  such  second  arrest.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  13,  s.  9,  o.  19,  &  12 ;  Bac.  Ab. 
Constable,  D. ;  Dick.  J.  Arrest,  IlL  and  see  Peake's  Rep.  234 ;  Gow's  Rep.  0.  P.  99 ;  2  B. 
k  G.  699 ;  4  B.  &  G.  596.  And  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  escape  be  made  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  officer,  the  defendant  may  be  retaken  as  often  as  he  flies,  upon  fresh  suit,  al- 
though he  were  out  of  view,  or  had  reached  another  county  or  district.  Dalt.  J.  c.  169 ; 
Dick.  J.  Arrest,  III.  It  is  also  clear,  that  i^  after  a  departure  by  the  permission  of  the  con- 
stable, the  party  return  into  his  custody,  he  may  lawfully  detain  him,  in  pursuance  of  his 
original  warrant  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  13 ;  Dick.  Just.  Arrest,  IIL  A  jailer  will  be  protected  in 
receiving  a  party  into  custody,  although  it  appear  that  he  was  wrongfiilly  taken  under  the 
warrant,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  a  jailer  to  receive  persons  brought  by  a  proper  officer 
without  inquiring  into  the  legality  of  the  arrest :  and  if  the  officer  has  taken  the  wrong 
party,  he  alone  can  be  sued.  Sir  T.  Jones,  214;  Oowp.  279;  1  T.  R.  62,  63:  3  Campb. 
420 ;  Dougl  359,  360 ;  Accord ;  3  Campb.  35,  cent  If  the  warrant  be  to  bring  the  party 
before  the  justice  who  issued  it,  then  tlie  officer  ia  bound  to  bring  him  before  the  same  justice, 
but  if  the  warrant  be  to  bring  him  before  any  justice,  then  the  power  of  election  is  vested  in 
the  officer,  and  not  in  the  prisoner,  and  the  former  may  proceed  to  any  magistrate  who  has 
jurisdiction  within  the  county.  6  Co.  59,  b ;  1  Hale,  582;  2  Hale,  112.  And  it  is  even  said, 
that  where  a  warrant  directe  a  person  to  be  brought  before  a  particular  mag^trate,  he  may 
be  taken  before  another,  especially  if  nearer.  Fortes.  143.  When  the  prisoner  is  brought 
before  the  justice,  he  is  stUl  considered  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  officer,  until  he  has  been 
either  disoharged,  bailed,  or  committed  to  prison.    2  Hale,  120. 
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But  if  the  arrest  be  by  a  private  person  without  warrant,  he  may  de- 
liver the  party  to  a  constable,  or  he  may  take  him  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace.(a) 

(a)  1  Hale,  689. 


received  them,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  And  a  warrant  cannot  be  issued  to  search  for, 
and  seize,  goods  charged  to  be  stolen,  in  the  possession  of  a  person  who  obtained  them  In- 
nocently, without  anj  knowledge  of  their  being  stolen.  A  sale,  however,  of  stolen  goods 
does  not  change  the  property  in  them,  and  they  may  be  recovered  of  the  purchaser  by  the 
owner  in  a  civil  suit. 

Where  a  magistrate,  before  committing  a  person  for  forgery,  took  fh)m  his  person  a  sum 
of  money  in  good  notes,  which  was  not  asserted  to  be  the  property  of  any  one  but  the  pri- 
soner, the  court  on  motion  made  an  order  on  the  magistrate  to  restore  the  money  to  the 
prisoner.    4  Wash.  0.  C.  Rep.  110 ;  Whart.  Dig.  title  Crim.  Law. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  (4th  art.  of  the  Amend.)  provides,  that  the  riglit  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  agaiust  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describmg  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized.  See  3  Story  on  the  Constit  748,  750 ;  SaiUy  v.  Smiihf 
11  Johns,  600;  Ex  parte  Burfard^  3  Cranch,  447. 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States  every  custom  house  officer,  who  shall  have  cause  to  sus- 
pect the  concealment  of  any  goods  subject  to  duties  in  any  particular  dwelling-house,  build- 
ing, or  other  place,  shall  upon  application  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  entitled  to  a  warrant 
to  enter  such  house  or  place  in  the  day  time  <mly^  to  search  for  such  goods,  and  if  such  shall 
be  found,  to  seize  and  secure  the  same  for  trial.  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  1799,  §  68.  See  7  Dane 
Ab.  244,  245. 

Massachu6E'[t& — See  Constit  Ft.  1,  art.  14;  Eev.  Stat,  pages  774,  776. 

Under  a  warrant  in  the  usual  form,  or  a  complaint  for  larceny,  the  officer  is  authorized 
to  break  and  enter  the  shop  of  the  accused  person  and  seize  the  chattel  alleged  to  have  been 
stolen.    Batiks  y.FoirweU,  21  Pick.  156. 

If  a  precept  should  direct  an  officer  to  break  and  enter  a  dwellingp-house,  without  stating 
any  sufficient  cause,  he  could  not  justify  such  act  under  such  a  precept  Sandford  v.  Nichoi»^ 
13  Mass.  286.  Still,  although,  the  warrant,  in  such  a  case,  by  reason  of  its  irregularity,  be 
insufficient  to  justify  him,  he  will  nevertheless  be  permitted  to  show  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
that  no  goods  were  taken,  except  those,  which  were  proper  objects  of  the  search,  and  that 
no  violence  or  injury  was  done  but  what  was  necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  the  goods. 
Sandford  v.  Nichols^  13  Kass.  286. 

Trespass  will  not  lie  against  a  party,  who  has  procured  a  search  warrant  to  search  for 
stolen  goods,  if  the  warrant  be  duly  issued  and  regularly  executed.  B«Uy  v.  PerkiMf  6 
Wendell,  382.  But  it  seems,  that  case  will  lie  if  the  party  procuriog  the  warrant  has  no 
ground  for  his  proceedings  and  is  actuated  by  malicious  motive&  Beaty  v.  Perkinat  6  Wen- 
dell, 382.  See  PJummer  v.  Dennett,  6  GreenL  421 ;  Luddington  v.  Pedk,  2  Conn.  700;  Beil 
v.  Clapp,  10  John.  263 ;  Haydm  v.  Shed^  11  Mass.  500 ;  Owens  v.  Starr^  2  Litt  234 ;  TUiMw 
V.  WdOcer,  3  Gill  &  John.  377  ;  M'Hughy.  Pundt,  1  Bailey,  441;  Watson  v,  Watson,  9  Conn. 
141;  Morris  Y,  Scott,  21  WendeU,  281. 

As  general  warrants,  to  arrest  all  persons  suspected  or  guilty  of  a  particular  crime,  with- 
out naming  or  describing  the  particular  person  to  be  arrested,  are  illegal,  so  also  general 
warrants  to  search  all  suspected  places  for  stolen  goods,  are  illegal ;  and  even  the  officer  act- 
ing under  color  of  their  authority  will  not  be  justified  in  executing  them.  1  Nun  &,  Walsh, 
255.  Such  warrants  are  held  to  be  illegal,  at  common  law,  (and  mucli  more  so,  under  the 
statute,)  because  it  would  bo  extremely  dangerous  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  common 
officer  to  arrest  what  persons,  or  search  what  houses,  he  might  think  fit  The  warrant  must 
therefore  specify  the  place  to  be  searched,  as  well  as  the  person  to  be  anprehended,  unless  it 
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And  the  party  arrested  should  not  be  treated  with  any  unnecessary 
harshness,  beyond  what  is  actually  necessary  for  his  safe  custody ;  and 

be  founded  upon  some  statute  which  authorizes  a  different  form.    1  Nun  &  Walsh,  255 ; 

2  Hale  150 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  13,  g§  10,  1*7. 

In  excuting  a  search  warrant  the  officer  must  be  careful  strictly  to  pursue  its  directions. 
As  the  warrant  should  distinctly  specify  the  goods  to  bo  seized,  the  officer  ought  not  to  take 
any  goods  but  those  specified.  Where  therefore  a  warrant  was  granted  expressly  to  seize 
stolen  sugar,  and  the  officer  seized  tea.  he  was  held  to  have  exceeded  his  authority,  and  to 
be  liable  to  the  party  aggrieved,  for  a  trespass.  2  Bos.  &  Piil.  158;  3  Esp.  Rep.  96. 
So  also,  where  tlie  constable,  liaving  a  warrant  to  search  for  specific  articles  alleged  to 
have  been  stolen,  found  and  took  away  those  and  certain  others  supposed  to  be  also 
stolen,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  and  not  likely  to  be  of  use  in  substantiating 
the  charge  of  stealing  the  goods  that  were  specified,  it  was  held  that  the  constable  was 
a  trespasser.  Crazier  v.  Cundy^  9  Dow.  &  Ry.  224 ;  6  Bam.  &  Cress.  332.  In  this  case, 
however,  Abbot,  Oh,  J.  said,  **  If  those  articles  had  been  likely  to  furnish  evidence  of 
the  idonity  of  the  articles  stolen,  and  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  there  might  have  been  rea- 
sonable ground  for  seizing  them,  although  not  specified  in  the  warrant."  And  he  added  that 
he  expressed  himself  thus,  to  prevent  the  supposition  that  a  constable  seizing  articles  not 
mentioned  in  the  warrant,  is  necessarily  a  trespasser.  6  Barn.  &  Cress.  333.  So  also  the 
houses  or  places  to  be  searched  must  be  specified  with  sufficient  certainty ;  and  a  warrant 
directing  a  search  in  a  particular  house  will  not  justify  a  search  in  another.  1  Nun  &  Walsh, 
258;  2  Hale,  150;  2  Hawk.  ch.  13,  §§  10,  1*7. 

If  admission  be  refused,  after  the  usual  demand,  and  notification  of  his  business,  by  the 
officer  or  i)erson  executing  the  warrant,  the  outer  door  of  the  house  may  be  broken  open ; 
and  so  may  boxes,  afler  the  keys  have  been  demanded  and  refused.    Ibid.     2  Hale,  151 ; 

3  Bos.  &  Pul  258.  And  though  the  goods  sought  be  not  found  there,  the  officer  will  not  be 
responsible  if  he  has  acted  duly  in  obedience  to  the  warrant.  3  Esp.  Rep.  135  ;  2  Bos.  & 
PuL  160 ;  1  T.  R.  535 ;  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  57,  66. 

I  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  doors  may  be  broken  open,  there 
should  be  a  previous  notification  of  the  business,  accompanied  by  a  demand  to  enter,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  refusal,  on  the  other,  before  the  officer  proceeds  to  tliat  extremity.  1  Nun 
ft  Walsh,  205 ;  Fost  320;  2  Hale,  193  ;  1  Russ.  Cr.  L.  519.  But  no  precise  form  of  words 
is  required  to  be  used  in  giving  notice.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  party  be  informed,  by  the  offi- 
cer, of  his  business  and  authority,  and  apprised  that  he  comes  not  as  a  trespasser,  but  claim- 
ing to  act  under  a  proper  authority.    Fost  137. 

The  constable  is  to  keep  the  search  warrant  in  his  possession ;  and  where  officers  with  a 
search  warrant,  at  the  desire  of  the  party  whose  premises  were  searched,  handed  it  to  him  for 
perusal,  and  he  refused  to  return  it,  it  was  held  that  they  had  a  right  to  take  it  from  him, 
and  even  to  coerce  his  person  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  provided  they  did  not  use  unnecessary 
violence.    3  Car.  A;  P.  31. 

It,  on  bringing  the  goods,  and  the  person  in  whose  custody  they  were  found,  before  the 
Justice,  it  appears  that  the  goods  were  not  stolen,  they  are  to  be  restored  to  the  possessor.  1 
Nun  &  Walsh,  260.  If  it  appears  that  they  were  stolen,  they  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  justice 
to  the  owner,  on  his  paying  the  expenses.     2  R.  S.  74,  s.  32. 

The  party  who  had  the  custody  of  the  goods  is  to  be  discharged  if  they  were  not  stolen. 
If  they  were  stolen,  not  by  him,  but  by  another  person,  who  sold  or  delivered  them  to  him, 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  procured,  he  may  be 
discharged,  but  bound  over  to  give  evidence  as  a  witness  against  the  person  suspected  of 
having  stolen  them.  If  it  appears  that  he  knew  them  to  be  stolen,  then  he  should  be  either 
committed  as  for  a  felony,  if  the  original  ofience  of  stealing  or  taking  such  goods  appears  to 
have  been  a  felony,  (2  Hale,  151,  152 ;)  or  bailed,  and  bound  over  to  answer  the  charge  if 
the  case  should  eq  require ;  and  so  if  the  original  offence  were  a  misdemeanor ;  or  proceeded 
against  summarily,  if  the  original  offence  be  punishable  upon  summary  conviction.  1  Nun. 
ib  Walah,  261. 
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therefore  it  has  been  holden,  that  a  constable  has  no  right  to  handcuff 
a  person  whom  he  has  apprehended  on  a  suspicion  of  felony, 

[*35]  unless  he  have  attempted  to  escape,  or  it  *be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent him  from  escaping.(a)[l] 

(d)  Warrant  for  offences  at  sea  or  abroad. 

In  all  cases  of  "  indictable  crimes  or  offences  of  any  kind  or  nature 
whatsoever,  committed* on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  creek,  haven,  or 
other  place  in  which  the  Admiralty  of  England  have  or  claim  to  have 
jurisdiction, — and  in  all  cases  of  crimes  or  offences  committed  on  land 
beyond  the  seas,  for  which  an  indictment  may  legally  be  preferred  in 
any  place  within  England  or  Wales,"  any  one  or  more  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  &c.,  in  which  the  offender  shall 
reside  or  be,  or  shall  be  supposed  or  suspected  to  reside  or  be,  may  is- 
sue a  warrant  to  apprehend  him.(&)  The  warrant  is  the  same  as  the 
form,(c)  except  that  in  describing  an  offence  upon  the  high  seas,  the 
warrant  states  it  to  have  been  committed  "  on  t/ie  high  seas,  out  of  the 
body  of  any  county  of  this  realm,  and  tvithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admir- 
alty of  England f^  and  in  describing  an  offence  committed  abroad,  for 
which  the  offenders  may  be  indicted  in  this  country,  the  warrant  states 
it  to  have  been  committed  ^'on  land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  vnt, 

at ,  in  the  Kingdom  of ,"  or  "  at ,  in  the  East  Indies"  or 

"  in  the  island  of ,  in  the  West  Indies,"  as  the  case  may  be.(rf)     The 

warrant  is  executed  as  in  ordinary  cases, 

(a)  Wright  v.  Ckmrt,  auprct.  (c)  Ante,  p.  31. 

(6)  11  &,  12  Vict  c.  42,  B.  2.  {d)  Id.  Bched.  B. 


[1]  The  prisoner,  or  person  accused,  should  not  bo  subjected  to  unnecessary  personal  re- 
straint. He  is  to  be  in  the  charge  of  officer  or  officers  who  made  the  arrest ;  but  while  his 
escape  is  presented,  and  his  custody  secured,  be  is  to  be  free  to  speak  and  act  in  all  matters 
relative  to  his  answer  and  defence.  Torture,  or  force  of  any  kind,  applied  to  the  person  of 
a  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  or  inducing  a  confession,  is  abhorrent  to  the  law. 

The  magistrate  may  order  that  the  defendant's  person  or  clothes,  or  trunk,  be  searched  for 
the  goods  alleged  to  be  stolen ;  or  for  coin,  bank  notes,  papers,  and  the  like,  charged  to  have 
been  forged  or  counterfeited  by  him ;  and  such  goods  or  articles  thus  found,  may  be  taken 
from  him  and  kept  by  the  magistrate  to  be  used  in  evidence  on  the  trial  in  court,  and  sub- 
sequently disposed  of  as  the  court  may  direct  Similar  search  may  be  made  for  weapons  or 
instruments  by  which  a  murder,  manslaughter,  or  aggravated  assault  and  battery  was  com- 
mitted ;  or  for  implements  or  utensUs  by  which  a  burglary,  robberv,  forgery,  or  other  oflfence 
was  perpetrated.  It  seems  that  search  may  thus  be  made  for  any  articles  or  things  con- 
nected  with  the  commission  of  the  offiance  charged,  and  furnishing  evidence  of  it 

If  a  constable  has  taken  possession  of  the  property  found  on  the  person  of  the  prisoner, 
the  court,  on  application,  will  order  to  be  restored  to  him  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not 
required  as  means  of  proof  at  the  trial,  or  which  does  not  feirly  appear  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  cnme  with  which  he  stands  charged.  2  Taylor  on  Ev.  p.  812  ;  M'Kianey's  Am.  Hag. 
p.  245. 
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SECTION  m. 

THE  EXAMINATIOK  AND  COMMITTMENT,   &C.[2] 

1.  In  cases  where  the  arrest  is  in  Oie  same  county^  <tc,^  where  Oie  offence 

was  committed, 

(a)  Taking  the  depositions. 

By  Stat.  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  17,  in  all  cases  where  any  person 
shall  appear  or  be  brought  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  charged 
with  any  indictable  offence,  whether  committed  in  England  or  Wales, 
or  upon  the  high  seas,  or  on  land  beyond  the  sea,  or  whether  such  per- 
son appear  voluntarily  upon  summons,  or  have  been  apprehended  with 
or  without  warrant,  or  be  in  custody  for  the  same  or  any  other  offence, 
— such  justice,  before  he  shall  commit  such  accused  person  for  trial,  or 
before  he  shall  admit  him  to  bail,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  such  accused 
person  (who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  put  questions  to  any  witness  produced 
against  him,)  take  the  statement  on  oath  or  affirmation  of  those  who 
shall  know  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  shall  put  the 
same  into  writing ;  and  such  depositions  shall  be  read  over  to 
and  signed  by  the  witness,  and  shall  be  signed  also  by  *the  jus-     [*86] 
tice ;  and  before  each  witness  is  examined,  the  justice  shall  ad- 
minister to  him  the  usual  oath  or  affirmation.  [1] 

[2]  There  are  statutes  in  most  of  the  states,  for  the  examination  and  commitment  of 
prisoners  by  magistrates.  See  N.  Y.  Rer.  Stat,  part  IV.,  a  2,  title  2,  s.  14, 15, 16,  26 ;  Laws 
of  New  Jersey,  Elmer's  ed.,  p.  450 ;  Statutes  of  Ohio,  35  V.  stat  8*7,  s.  1 ;  Laws  of  Michigan 
Territory,  p.  215 ;  Laws  of  Tennessee,  Carr.  k  Nich.  Dig.  p.  426 ;  North  Carolina  Rey.  Stat  o. 
35,  8. 1 ;  Laws  of  Mississippi,  Alden  &,  Van  Hosen's  Dig.,  c.  70,  s.  6,  p.  532 ;  Laws  of  Alabama^ 
Toalman's  Dig.,  tit  17,  c.  3,  s.  2,  p.  219 ;  Laws  of  Delaware,  Rev.  Code  of  1829,  p.  63 ;  Laws 
of  South  Carolina^  Brevard's  ed.,  voL  1,  p.  460 ;  Laws  of  Missouri,  Revision  of  1836,  p.  476; 
Massachusetts  Rev.  Stat  a  86,  s.  26. 

[1  ]  When  t^  person  accused  and  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  are  duly  brought  before  the 
magistrate,  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  proceeding,  the  magistrate  is  to  examine  the 
complainant  and  the  witnesses  produced  in  support  of  the  prosecution,  on  oath,  in  the 
presence  of  the  prisoner,  in  regard  to  the  offence  charged,  and  in  regard  to  any  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  such  charge,  wliich  such  magistrate  may  deem  pertinent  1  Nun  & 
Walsh,  305  ;  3  IliU,  339. 

There  is  no  law  requiring  these  exammations  to  be  public  The  witnesses  must  be  exam- 
ined in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  and  he  has  a  right  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel ; 
but  whenever  the  magistrate  thinks  it  expedient  he  may  doubtless  exclude  spectators  ftom 
the  room.  For  in  conducting  these  examinations  he  acts  mmisterially,  and  not  judicially. 
Id.  76,  77,  302.  It  may  semetunes  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  imprudent  disclosure 
of  evidence,  or  for  other  reasons,  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  private ;  as  in  the  instance  oC 
offences  committed  by  numbers  in  conjunction,  when  it  is  expedient  to  examine  each  sep- 
arately, it  may  be  equally  expedient  that  no  one  of  the  confederates  shall  be  informed  of 
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The  following  may  be  the  form  of  the 

Depositions, 

\      The  examination  of  0.  D.  of [farmer]  and  E.  F. 

to  vnL  3  of [hhorer^  taken  on  \oatK\  this day  of ^  in 

what  has  been  disclosed  during  the  examination  of  anj  other,  which  object  might  be  fros- 
trated  if  a  stranger  had  a  right  to  be  present,  who  might  convey  to  the  rest  information  of 
what  passed.     1  Dow.  &  By.  178, 187  ;  I  Bam.  &  Cress.  37 ;  2  D.  ft  R.  86. 

If  the  original  comphunt  and  evidence  taken  before  the  warrant  was  issued,  contain  a 
complete  case,  it  is  the  practice,  in  England,  for  the  magistrate  after  re-swearing  the  accuser 
.  and  witnesses,  to  read  over  their  former  depositions,  in  their  presence  and  that  of  the  pris- 
oner, and  then  to  state  to  the  latter  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  ask  the  prosecutor  and  witneases 
any  questions  respecting  the  charge  against  him ;  and  if  he  declines  so  doing,  the  ezami' 
nations  are  not  again  gone  over,  but  a  fresh  jurat  is  made  to  them ;  and  this  even  before  a 
fresh  magistrate.  The  papers  are  then  to  be  signed  by  the  parties  deposing  and  by  the 
justice  by  whom  they  are  taken.     1  Chit  Cr.  Law,  80  ;  1  Leach,  458 ;  2  id.  854. 

A  fresh  jurat  is  necessary,  though  nothing  additional  be  elicited  from  the  witnesses,  by 
the  prisoner's  questions,  or  though  the  prisoner  declines  to  examine  them,  in  order  that  the 
additional  averments  of  the  identity  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  the  complaint  has  been  sworn 
to  in  his  presence  and  hearing,  shall  be  prefixed  or  subjoined.     1  Nun  &  Walsh,  305. 

The  complainant  and  his  witnesses  are  to  be  sworn  or  re- sworn,  and  their  evidence  given 
in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the  advantage  of  cross-examining 
them,  and  of  testing  their  credit  or  contradicting  their  testimony.  Id.  306 ;  2  Leach,  561 ; 
2  Buss.  Cr.  L.  660.  And  if  any  part  of  the  deposition  has  been  taken  in  the  absence  of  the 
prisoner,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  read  over  sudi  part  in  the  presence  of  the  pris- 
oner and  the  witness ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  witness  shall  be  re-sworn  to  the 
truth  of  that  statement,  in  the  prisoner's  presence,  and  an  opportunity  given  to  the  latter  of 
cross-examining  him  upon  oath ;  otherwise  such  deposition  will  not  afterwards  be  admissible 
in  evidence.    Ibid. ;  Phil.  Ev.  569 ;  2  Russ.  Cr.  L.  660 ;  3  Hill,  289. 

Before  the  statements  of  the  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses  are  reduced  to  writing,  it  is 
advisable  for  the  magistrate  to  hear  their  narrative  in  the  common  way  of  relating  events; 
by  which  means  he  will  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  will 
often  be  enabled  to  discover,  by  the  manner  of  the  parties,  whether  they  are  speaking  truth 
or  combiumg  in  the  assertion  of  falsehood.  Dick.  J.  Examination.  Swearing  witnesses 
after  examination  taken,  is  improper  and  censurable.  4  Dowl.  &  Byl.  734;  3  Hill,  289.  The 
informant  and  his  witnesses  are  to  be  sworn,  in  one  of  the  methods  pointed  out  by  the 
statute.  2  R.  S.  407,  408.  An  oath  in  some  form  or  other  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  the 
examinations  of  the  informant  and  his  witnesses  can  not,  under  any  circumstances,  bo 
received  in  evidence.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  78.  And  if  a  magistrate  were  to  commit,  without  an 
oath  made  before  liim,  he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  if  the  prisoner  were  acquitted.  1 
Hale's  P.  C.  586 ;  Dalt.  J.  a  164,  §  8 ;  1  Leach,  202,  309. 

The  next  duty  of  the  magistrate  is  to  reduce  tlie  examination  of  each  of  the  deponents, 
into  writing,  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  manner,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  in 
which  the  first  narration  was  delivered.  1  Leach,  202,  309 ;  Dick.  J.  Exammation,  III ;  3 
Hill,  289.  All  the  facts  and  circumstances  should  be  inserted  which  are  necessary  to  prove 
the  felony ;  and  the  corpus  delicii  should  appear  on  the  face  of  the  depositions  ,*  for  if  this 
be  properly  done,  though  the  commitment  should  be  informal,  the  prisoner  will  not  be  dis- 
charged on  the  ground  of  the  defect  in  the  mittimus.     1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  79 ;  3  East's  R.  157. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  testimony  of  the  accuser  and  his  witnesses  should  be 
taken  m  writmg,  or  it  will  be  of  no  cflect    Id.  ib. ;  1  Leach,  202,  309 ;  Roscoe's  Cr.  E v.  52 ; 
1  Moo.  C.  C.  338 ;  8  Wend.  598. 
All  this  must  bo  dono  in  the  presence  of  the  party  accused,  in  order  that  he  may  have  the 
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the  year  of  our  Lord ^  at y  in  the  [county]  aforesaid,  before 

the  undersigned,  [one]  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
said  [county,]  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  A.  B^  who  is  charged  this 

day  before  [me,]  for  that  he  the  said  A-  B.  on ^  at [<fcc.  desert 

ing  the  offence  as  in  a  warrant  of  commitment^ 

This  deponent  C.  D.,  on  his  [oath^]  saith  as  follows :  [Jcc.  stating  the 
deposition  of  the  witness  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  toords  he  uses.     When 
his  deposition  is  complete  let  him  sign  it,] 
And  this  deponent  E.  F.,  upon  his  oath,  saith  as  follows,  [dc] 
The  above  depositions  of  0.  D.  and  E.  F.  were  taken  and  [sworn] 

before  me  at ,  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

J.S. 

(6)  Be/inand. 

If,  from  the  absence  of  witnesses,  or  from  any  other  reasonable  cause, 
it  shall  become  necessarv  or  advisable  to  defer  the  examination  or  fur- 
ther  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  any  time,  the  justice  before  whom 
the  accused  shall  appear  or  be  brought,  may  by  his  warrant,  from  time 
to  time  remand  the  party  accused  for  such  time  as  by  such  justice  in  his 
discretion  shall  be  deemed  reasonable,  not  exceeding  eight  clear  days, 
to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  correction,  or  other  prison,  lock-up 
bouse  or  place  of  security  in  the  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city, 
borough,  or  place  for  which  such  justice  shall  then  be  acting ;  or  if  the 
remand  be  for  a  time  not  exceeding  three  clear  days,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  justice  verbally  to  order  the  constable  or  other  person  in  whose 
custody  such  party  accused  may  then  be,  or  any  other  constable  or  per- 
son to  be  named  by  the  said  justice  in  that  behalf,  to  continue  to  keep 
such  party  accused  in  his  custody,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  same  or 
such  other  justice  or  justices  as  shall  be  there  acting  at  the  time  ap- 

AdTwitage  of  cross-ezaminmg  the  witnesses,  and  contradicting  their  testimonj,  or  the  ex- 
aminations cannot  be  receiTed  in  evidence  as  if  taken  in  pttrsuance  of  the  statute.  1  Leach, 
202, 309,  600,  503 ;  6  Mod.  263, 164. 

The  statute  does  not  confine  the  magistrate,  in  the  exammation,  to  questions  respecting 
the  offence  charged ;  but  he  may  examine  the  complainant  and  his  witnesses  "in  regard  to 
any  other  matters  connected  with  such  charge,  which  such  magistrate  may  deem  pertinent 
It  is  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  that  the  examination  of  the  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses 
should  be  of  the  most  searching  character ;  and  as  the  hinguage  of  the  statute  is  broad 
enough  to  give  the  magistrate  ample  authority,  he  ought  to  continue  his  inquiries  as  long  as 
anything  of  importance  can  be  elicited  from  the  witnesses  respecting  the  guilt  of  the  pris- 
oner, or  which  may  tend  to  implicate  accomplices,  or  others  not  yet  arrested.  Tliis  is  also 
important,  in  order  that  the  witnesses  may  be  tied  down  to  their  flrst  narration^  and  not  be 
left  open  to  those  impressions  either  of  pity  or  reyenge,  which  may  affect  them  between  the 
examination  and  trial  of  the  accused.    1  Chit  Or.  L  79. 

The  magistrate  is  not  to  take  and  certify  merely  the  testimony  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charge,  but  he  ought  also  to  return  the  eridenoe  which  tends  in  favor  of  the  prisoner.  Dalt 
J.  c.  165.    See  Waterman's  Qrimhial  Law,  tit  Examination  and  Oonmutment 
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pointed  for  continuing  such  examination :  it  is  provided,  however,  that 
the  justice  may  order  the  accused  to  be  brought  before  him  at  any  time 

before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  such  accused  party 
[*87]    shall  be  so  remanded,  and  the  jailer  or  officer  in  whose  *custo- 

dy  he  shall  then  be,  shall  duly  obey  such  order.(a)[l] 

(a)  11  ft  13  Vict  c.  42,  &  21. 

[1]  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  supposed  that  the  law  intends  three  days  to  be  saffident 
fbr  the  examinatioD,  and  that  a  magistrate  could  not  justify  the  detainer  of  a  party  sixteen 
or  twenty  days  for  that  purpose.  See  Cro.  Eliz.  829 ;  1  Hale,  585,  586  j  2  id.  120 ;  Hawk, 
b.  2.  ch.  16,  g  12.  But  the  true  and  proper  course  of  duty,  in  these  cases,  appears  to  be 
that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ohitty,  viz.  that  the  time  for  the  full  investigation  of  the  case  and 
final  decision  of  the  magistrate,  should  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  he  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  particular  time.  For  either  the 
prisoner  or  the  accuser  may  be  unable  to  bring  forward  his  evidence  Immediately ;  and  the 
compelling  of  the  magistrate  to  discharge  or  commit  within  a  particular  time,  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  purposes  of  justice.  1  Chit.  Or.  L.  73  ;  5  Man.  &  ByL  58,  per  Bailey,  J.  Not- 
withstanding the  ancient  opinions  to  the  contrary,  it  is  said  to  be  the  present  practice  in 
some  of  the  best  regulated  police  offices  in  England,  to  detain  prisoners  much  more  than 
twenty  days  between  the  time  of  their  being  first  brought  before  a  justice  and  their  com- 
mitment for  trial,  and  to  bring  them  up  for  examination  on  several  different  days  during  the 
interval.    Id.  ib. ;  Dick.  J.  Examination,  III. ;  3  Dow's  R.  160, 183, 186. 

But  it  has  been  decided  recently  that  a  warrant  of  commitment  for  re-examination  for  an 
unreasonable  time,  as  for  fourteen  days,  is  wholly  void,  and  that  trespass  lies  against  the 
committing  magistrate  though  he  acted  without  any  indirect  or  improper  motive.  5  Man. 
ft  Ryl.  53;  10  Bam.  ft  Gr.  28,  S.  C.  The  question  what  is  a  reasonable  time,  is  a  mixed 
question  of  law  and  &ct,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  the  judgment 
of  the  committing  magistrate  is  not  conclusive  of  that  question.  Id.  59,  per  Bayley,  J.  It 
will  be  for  the  jury,  if  an  action  is  brought  against  the  magistrate,  to  say  what  were  the 
fiicts,  and  the  judge  will  direct  them,  upon  those  facts,  whether  the  time  was  reasonable  or 
not,  as  matter  of  law.  What  is  reasonable,  does  not  rest  upon  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate. There  may  be  cases  where  tliree  days  might  not  be  a  reasonable  time,  and  yet  there 
might  be  cases  in  which  three  months  might  be  reasonable.  It  must  depend  on  the  proba- 
bUity  of  obtain mg  further  evidence.  If  a  material  witness  had  gone  on  a  voyage,  the  com- 
mitment might  be  for  a  longer  time  than  if  all  the  witnesses  were  on  the  spot.  4  Car.  ft 
Payne,  134,  and  note  a;  5  Man.  ft  Ryl.  60,  per  Parke,  J.  The  reason  of  the  magistrate's 
liability  in  case  he  commit  the  party  for  too  long  a  period  is,  that  as  it  is  his  duty  to  commit 
only  for  a  reasonable  time,  if  he  commits  for  an  unreasonable  time,  he  thereby  does  an  act 
which  he  is  not  authorized  by  law  to  do,  and  the  commitment  is,  therefore,  whoUy  void.  10 
Bam.  ft  Cress.  38.  Fifteen  days  is  an  unreasonable  time,  unless  there  be  circumstances  to 
account  for  it  And  these  circumstances  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  magistrate  to  show. 
The  fact  that  a  letter  addressed  to  the  prisoner,  (but  which  was  intercepted  and  was  never 
in  his  hands,)  mentioned  the  prisoner  as  a  party  in  the  felony,  and  stated  that  the  writer  of 
it  would  write  again  in  a  fortnight,  was  held  not  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  commitment. 
4  Car.  ft  Payne,  134. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoner  is  to  be  detained  and  kept  for  examination,  it 
was  formerly  held  that  a  magistrate  ought  not  to  detain  such  a  prisoner  in  his  own  bouse, 
but  should  send  him  to  the  common  jail  of  the  county ;  and  the  reason  given  for  this  is,  that 
otherwise,  when  the  justices  come  to  deliver  the  jail,  he  is  not  in  the  jail,  and  cannot  be 
delivered,  and,  therefore,  may  be  detained  longer  than  is  reasonable.  Cro.  Ehz.  830.  Thia 
reason  seems  to  be  unsatisfactory;  for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  magistrate  will 
complete  the  examination  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  his  duty,  will  per- 
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The  following  may  be  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  remanding  a  Prisoner, 

To  the  constable  of and  to  the  [keqper  of  the  house  of  correction\ 

at ^  in  the  said  \cxmnty\  of . 


"Whereas  A.  B.  was  this  day  charged  before  the  undersigned,  [owe] 
of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of 

,  for  that  ybcj  as  in  the  v}arrant  to  apprehend:']  and  it  appears  to 

me  to  be  necessary  to  remand  the  said  A.  B. :  These  are  therefore  to 
command  you  the  said  constable,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  forthwith  to 

convey  the  said  A.  B.  to  the  [house  of  correction]  at ,  in  the  said 

[countt/j]  and  there  deliver  him  to  the  keeper  thereof,  together  with  this 
precept;  and  I  hereby  command  you  the  said  keeper  to  receive  the 
said  A.  B.  into  your  custody  in  the  said  house  of  correction,  and  there 

safely  keep  him  until  the  day  of instant,  when  I  hereby 

command  vou  to  have  him  at ,  at o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of 

the  same  day,  before  me  or  before  such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  [county]  as  may  then  be  there,  to  answer  further  to 
the  said  charge,  and  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law,  unless 
you  shall  be  otherwise  ordered  in  the  meantime. 

Given  tmder  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  [L.  S.] 

mit  If  this  be  done  before  the  josticee  come  to  deliver  the  jail,  and  the  juatioe  orders  the 
prisoner  to  be  committed  for  trial,  he  will.  In  that  case,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  commit  him 
to  the  county  jail,  where  the  justices  who  come  to  deliver  it,  will  find  him.  If  tlie  exami« 
nation  cannot  be  completed  before  the  justices  come  for  that  purpose,  the  magistrate  should 
not  be  compelled  to  proceed  in  the  examination,  on  that  account,  because  his  duty  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  prisoner  require  it  And  no  other  inconvenience  can  result  fh>m  allow- 
ing  the  magistrate  a  reasonable  time  to  complete  his  examination  than  that  the  prisoner  will 
be  held  to  appear  and  answer,  at  a  subsequent  term  of  the  court,  in  case  the  magistrate 
finally  decides  not  to  discharge  him.  And  there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  magistrate  would  be 
extremely  unwilling  to  commit  a  prisoner  to  the  county  jail  during  the  interval  of  his  exam- 
ination, when  he  might  be  kept  in  safe  custody,  either  in  his  own  house  or  elsewhere.  See 
Davis'  Just  67.  It  is  probably  for  these  reasons  that  Lord  Hale  has  laid  down  a  different 
rule,  viz.  that  because  it  may  be  unreasonable  to  take  these  examinatbns  presently,  or  pos- 
sibly it  may  take  longer  time,  the  prisoner  may  be  continued  in  the  custody  of  the  officer, 
or  may  be  detained  in  the  justice's  bouse,  or  committed  to  some  near  safe  place  of  custody, 
till  the  examination  can  be  taken.    2  Hale's  P.  C.  120. 

When  the  examination  takes  place  near  the  place  where  the  jail  is  situated,  it  is  conve- 
nient as  well  as  proper,  to  commit  the  prisoner  to  jail  by  a  written  warrant  But  when  the 
jail  is  at  an  inconvenient  distance  frcnn  the  place  of  examination,  the  prisoner  may  be  or- 
dered into  and  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  officer,  in  any  other  safe  and  convenient  place. 
Davis'  Just  68. 

When  a  prisoner  has  been  remanded  for  further  examination,  the  proceedings,  on  his  be- 
ing again  brought  up,  should  be  commenced  by  reading  over  all  the  depositions  and  exami- 
nations before  taken,  and  the  additional  evidence  be  then  gone  into^  with  the  same  fcmnali* 
ties.    1  Kun  k  Walab,  326 ;  Stone's  Pet  Sesa  208. 
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Or,  instead  of  detaining  the  accused  party  in  custody  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  he  will  be  so  remanded,  any  one  justice  of  the  peace  be- 
fore whom  such  accused  party  shall  so  appear  or  be  brought  as  afore- 
said may  discharge  him,  upon  his  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with  or 
without  a  surety  or  sureties,  at  the  discretion  of  such  justice,  condi- 
tioned for  his  appearance  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  examination ;  and  if  such  accused  party  shall  not 
afterwards  appear  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  in  such  recognizance, 
then  the  said  justice,  or  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  who  may  then 
and  there  be  present,  upon  certifying  on  the  back  of  the  recognizance 
the  non-appearance  of  such  accused  party,  may  transmit  such  recogni- 
zance to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city, 
borough,  or  place  within  which  such  recognizance  shall  have  been  taken, 

to  be  proceeded  upon  in  like  manner  as  other  recognizances, 
[*38]     and  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  prima  facie  *evi- 

dence  of  such  non-appearance  of  the  said  accused  party .(a)[l] 

The  following  may  be  the  form  of  the 

Becognizance. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Jjord ,  A.  B.  of ,  [laborer j"]  L.  M.,  of ,  [grocer,']  and  N.  O., 

of ,  [butcher,']  personally  came  before  me,  [one]  of  Her  Majesty's 

justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  [county,]  and  severally  acknowledged 
themselves  to  owe  to  our  lady  the  Queen  the  several  sums  following : 

that  is  to  say,  the  said  A.  B.,  the  sum  of ,  and  the  said  L.  M.,  and 

N.  O.,  the  sum  of each,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, to  be  made  and  levied  of  their  several  goods  and  chattels,  lands 
and  tenements  respectively,  to  the  use  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  her 
heirs  and  successors,  if  he  the  said  A.  B.  fail  in  the  condition  indorsed. 

Taken  and  acknowledged,  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned, 
at ,  before  me,  J.  S. 

(a)  II  ft  12  Viot  c  42,  a.  21. 

[1]  A  recognizance  is  a  debt  of  reowd,  entered  into  before  some  oonrt,  judge,  or  magis- 
trate faavlDg  oompetent  authority  to  take  the  same.    The  manner  of  taking  a  reoognlcfenoe 
is,  that  the  magistrate  repeats  to  the  recognizors  the  obligation  into  which  they  are  to  enter, 
and  the  condition  of  it  at  large,  and  asks  them  if  they  are  content  He  makes  a  short  mem- 
orandum, which  it  is  not  necessaiy  that  they  should  sign ;  although  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  some  places  for  the  recognizors  to  sign  their  names.    From  this  short  minute  the  magis- 
trate may  afterwards  draw  up  the  recognizance  in  fall  form,  and  certUJr  it  to  the  court. 
This  is  the  most  regular  and  proper  way  of  proceeding.    But  the  general,  and  almost  uni- 
yeraal  practioe,  is  to  certify  either  the  original  or  a  copy  of  the  short  memorandum.    Sa<^ 
short  minute,  if  it  contain  the  sum  in  which  the  recognizors  were  bound,  and  the  nature  of 
the  condition,  if  it  appear  that  they  were  bound  to  the  Gommonwealtb,  is  sufBoient  to  sap- 
port  an  action  on  the  recognizance.    2  Binn.  841. 
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Oondition. 

The  condition  of  the  within-written  recognizance  is  such,  That  where- 
as the  within-bounden  A.  B.,  was  this  day,   [or  on  last  jxist] 

charged  before  me,  for  that  [<fcc.,  as  in  the  warrant:']  And  whereas  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  this  behalf  is  ad- 
journed until  the day  of instant;  if  therefore  the  said  A.  B. 

shall  appear  before  me  on  the  said day  of  instant,  at o'clock 

in  the  forenoon,  or  before  such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  said  [county]  as  may  then  be  there,  to  answer  [/urther]  to  the  said 
charge,  and  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law,  then  the  said  re- 
cognizance to  be  void  or  else  to  stand  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Notice  of  such  Recognizance  to  he  given  U>  the  Accused  and  his  Sureties, 
Take  notice,  that  you,  A.  B.,  of ,  are  bound  in  the  sum  of 


and  your  sureties  L.  M.  and  N.  0.,  in  the  sum  of each,  that  you, 

A.  B.,  appear  before  me  J.  S.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 

for  the  [county]  of ,  on the day  of instant,  at 

o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at ,  or  before  such  other  justice  or 

^justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same  [county]  as  may  then  be  there,     [*39] 
to  answer  further  to  the  charge  made  against  you  by  C.  D.,  and 
to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law ;  and  unless  you  A.  B.,  person- 
ally appear  accordingly,  the  recognizances  entered  into  by  yourself  and 

sureties  will  be  forthwith  levied  on  you  and  them.    Dated  this 

day  of ^,185—.  J.  S. 

Certifjcaie  of  Non-appearance  to  he  endorsed  on  the  Recognizance. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  the  said  A.  B.  hath  not  appeared  at  the  time 
and  place  in  the  above  condition  mentioned,  but  therein  hath  made 
default;  by  reason  whereof  the  within-written  recognizance  is  for- 
feited. 

J.  S. 

(c)  Sumrrums  of  Witness. 

By  Stat.  11  k  12  Yict  c.  42,  s.  16,  if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  any  credible  per- 
son, that  any  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  justice  is  likely  to 
give  material  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  and  will  not  voluntarily  ap- 
pear for  the  purpose  of  being  examined  as  a  witness  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  against  the  accused, 
— such  justice  may  and  is  hereby  required  to  issue  his  summons  to  such 
person,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  requiring  him  to  be  and  appear  at  a 
time  and  place  mentioned  in  such  summons  before  the  said  justice,  or  be- 
fore such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same  county,  &c.. 
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as  shall  then  be  there,  to  testify  what  he  i^all  know  concerning  the  charge 
made  against  such  accused  party ;  and  if  any  person  so  summoned 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the 
said  summons,  and  no  just  excuse  shall  be  ofifered  for  such  neglect  or 
refusal,  then  (after  proof  upon  oath  or  aflSrmation  of  such  summons 
having  been  served  upon  such  person,  either  personally  or  by  leaving 
the  same  for  him  with  some  person  at  his  last  or  most  usual  place  of 
abode,)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  such 
person  should  have  appeared  to  issue  a  warrant  under  his  or  their  hands 
and  seals  to  bring  and  have  such  person  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  there- 
in mentioned  before  the  justice  who  issued  the  said  summons,  or  before 
such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same  county,  &c.,  as 
shall  then  be  there,  to  testify  as  aforesaid,  and  which  said  war- 
[*40]  rant  may,  if  necessary,  *be  backed  as  herein-before  is  mention- 
ed, in  order  to  its  being  executed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justice  who  shall  have  issued  the  same ;  or,  if  such,  justice  shall  be  sat- 
isfied by  evidence  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  that  it  is  probable  that 
such  person  will  not  attend  to  give  evidence  without  being  compelled 
so  to  do,  then,  instead  of  issuing  such  summons,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
him  to  issue  his  warrrant  in  the  first  instance,  and  which,  if  necessary, 
may  be  backed  as  aforesaid.  [1] 

[1]  The  magistrate  having  authority  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  ciicumstanoes  of  a  crim- 
inal charge  against  an  offender,  has  also  a  power,  as  incident  to  his  authority,  to  bring  be- 
fore him  all  persons  who  appear,  from  the  oath  of  the  complainant,  or  from  the  magistrate's 
own  knowledge,  to  be  material  witnesses  for  the  prosecution ;  and  for  this  purpose  may 
issue  his  summons  directed  to  a  proper  officer,  requiring  him  to  cause  such  witnesses  to  come 
before  him,  and  give  evi4enoe.  See  Davis'  Just.  69;  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  76.  And  upon  the 
reasonable  request  of  the  defendant,  the  magistrate  has  a  similar  power  to  bring  before  him 
any  witnesses  whose  testimony  may  be  material  on  his  behalf.  Id.  lb. ;  1.  R.  S.  94,  §  14 ; 
1  Chit  O.  Law,  76 ;  Rose.  Cr.  Ev.  87  ;  12  Wend.  344. 

In  some  states  the  process  for  witnesses,  the  mode  of  its  service,  and  the  proceedings  to 
compel  their  attendance,  are  directed  by  statute. 

In  the  absence  of  special  statutory  provisions,  the  magistrate  must  adapt  his  measures  tor 
this  purpose  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  in  analogy  to  the  practice  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice. 

At  common  law,  formerly,  the  witness  was  summoned  by  the  precept  of  the  magistrate^ 
directed  to  him  \  or,  on  proper  grounds,  was  compelled  to  attend  by  the  mag^trate's  war- 
rant, to  be  served  and  executed  by  a  constable.  By  the  general  practice,  now,  the  process 
for  witnesses  is  subpoena  and  attachment 

If  a  witness,  upon  the  service  of  a  subpoena,  refuse  or  neglect  to  attend  in  pursuance  of 
it,  the  magistrate  may  issue  a  warrant  or  an  attachment  against  him.  A  warrant  or  an  at- 
tachment ought  only  to  be  issued  on  proof  by  oath  of  the  due  service  of  the  subpoena. 

It  has  been  said  that,  at  common  law,  in  order  to  warrant  an  attachment,  the  service  of 
the  subpoena  must  be  penonaL  In  criminal  cases,  the  magistrate  ought  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  witness  had  notice,  or  was  informed  of  the  subpoena. 

In  some  states,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that  the  justice  may  fine  a  person,  for  not  ap- 
pearing before  him  in  pursuance  of  a  subpoena,  unless  he  was  prevented  by  sickness,  or 
other  sufficient  cause. 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Summons, 

To  E.  F.,  of ,  [laborer.] 

Whereas  information  hath  been  laid  before  the  undersigned,  [one]  of 

her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of , 

that  A.  B.  [Ac,  as  in  the  summons  or  warrant  against  the  accused,]  and 
it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  me  upon  [oath]  that  you  are  likely  to 
give  material  evidence  for  the  [prosecution  ;]  These  are  therfore  to  re- 
quire you  to  be  and  to  appear  before  me,  on next,  at o'clock 

in  the  forenoon,  at ,  or  before  such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the 

peace  for  the  same  county  as  may  then  be  there,  to  testify  what  you 

In  general,  in  such  cases,  the  witness  may  be  made  to  pay  the  costs  on  the  attachment 
against  him. 

In  criminal  cases  a  witness  cannot  decline  to  be  sworn,  though  he  has  not  been  supoenaed 
at  all.    2  Taylors  Evid.  p.  802 ;  4  Carr.  &  P.  Rep.  p.  218. 

Where  a  witness  refuses  to  be  sworn,  and  to  testify  in  answer  to  lawful  questions,  the 
magistrate  may  commit  him  to  jail.    He  is  to  be  committed,  ^'  until  he  consent  to  testify  or 


answer." 


Pekksylvania. — ^In  Philadelphia  an  alderman  committed  a  person  for  refusing  to  testifyi 
on  a  charge  before  him  for  for  selling  lottery  tickets  contrary  to  tlie  act  of  Assembly,  until 
the  witness  should  answer;  and  on  a  habeas  corpus,  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
decided  that  the  commitment  was  proper,  and  remanded  the  prisoner. 

It  seems,  that  in  Oliio,  by  statute,  a  justice  of  the  peace  can  only  proceed  by  imposing  a 
fine  on  the  witness,  and  enforcing  it  in  the  usual  way.  Swanks  Justice,  481,  95.  McKin- 
ney's  Am.  Mag.  237,  238. 

It  is  observed  in  a  late  English  work:  "If,  indeed,  the  iovestigation  relate  to  a  charge  of 
felony  or  misdemeanor,  it  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  justices  may  exercise  this  power,  of 
summoning  the  persons  whose  testimony  appears  to  be  material,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
disobedience  to  issue  a  warrant  for  their  apprehension ;  for  although  it  is  not  expressly 
recognized,  either  by  the  act  of  parliament,  (7  Geo.  lY.  ch.  64,)  or  by  the  justices*  commission, 
18  appears  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  authority  given  to  committing  mag- 
istrates to  bind  over  all  persons,  who  know  any  thing  material  touching  such  offences,  to 
appear  at  the  trial  12  Al  &  £1.  Rep.  56 ;  4  Perry  &  Dav.  Rep.  59.  Still  the  warrant  must 
be  confined  to  the  simple  purpose  of  directing  the  constable  to  bring  the  refhictory  witness 
before  the  justice,  in  order  to  give  his  testimony;  and,  therefore,  where  it  commanded  that 
the  witness  should  be  brought  up  to  find  sufficient  bail  to  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the 
next  assizes,  it  was  held  that  the  justice  bad  exceeded  his  powers,  and  that  the  warrant 
was  bad.     12  Al  &  EL  Rep.  55 ;  4  Perry  ft  Dav.  Rep.  32. 

"  In  all  other  cases,  where  the  inqiury  does  not  relate  to  a  charge  of  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
though  the  ordinary  course  is  to  summon  Uie  witnesses,  yet  serious  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained, whether,  on  their  neglecting  or  refusing  to  attend  in  pursuance  thereof)  the  Justices 
have,  at  common  law,  and  where  no  express  power  is  given  by  statute,  any  power  to  issue 
a  warrant  for  their  apprehension."    2  Taylor  on  Evid.  p.  850. 

Though  justices  may  be  empowered,  at  common  law,  or  by  the  general  language  of  par- 
ticular statutes,  to  compel  the  appearance  of  witnesses  by  summons  and,  warrant  or  attach- 
ment, they  can  only  exercise  this  power  within  the  limits  of  their  own  jiunsdiction ;  except 
where  power  is  expressly  given  to  them,  by  statute,  to  issue  process  beyond  their  jurisdic- 
tion. 
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shall  know  concerning  the  said  charge  so  made  against  the  said  A.  B. 
as  aforesaid.    Herein  fiul  not. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ^  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ^  at ^  in  the  [countt/]  aforesaid. 

J.S.     [L.s.][2] 

Warrant  where  a  Witness  has  not  obeyed  a  Summons, 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  all  other  peace  officers  in  the  said 

[county]  of . 

Whereas  information  having  been  laid  before  the  under^gned,  {onel 
of  her  majesty ^s  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of 

,  that  A.  B.  [dtc,  as  in  the  summons  ;]  and  it  having  been  made  to 

appear  to  [me]  upon  oath  that  E.  F.  of ^  [laborer]  was  likely  to 

give  material  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  I  did  duly  issue  my  sum- 
mons to  the  said  E.  F.,  requiring  him  to  be  and  appear  before  me,  on. 

,  at J  or  before  such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for 

the  same  county  as  might  then  be  there,  to  testify  what  he  should  know 
respecting  the  said  charge  so  made  against  the  said  A.  B.  as  aforesaid : 
and  whereas  proof  hath  this  day  been  made  before  me  upon  oath  of 
such  summons  having  been  duly  served  upon  the  said  E.  F. :  and 

whereas  the  said  E.  F.  hath  neglected  to  appear  at  the  time 
[*41]     *and  place  appointed  by  the  said  summons,  and  no  just  excuse 

has  been  offered  for  such  neglect :  these  are  therefore  to  com- 
mand you  to  bring  and  have  the  said  E.  F.,  before  me  on ,  at 

o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at ,  or  before  such  other  justice  or  justi« 

ces  of  the  peace  for  the  same  [county]  as  may  then  be  there,  to  testify 
what  he  shall  know  concerning  the  said  charge  so  made  against  the 
said  A.  B.,  as  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of j  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ^  in  the  [county]  aforesaid.  [1] 

J.  S.   [L.  s.] 

Warrant  for  a  Witness  in  the  first  instance. 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  all  other  peace  officers  in  the  said 

[county]  of 

Whereas  information  hath  been  laid  before  the  undersigned,  [owe]  of 

Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of ^ 

that  [etc.,  as  in  the  summons  ;]  and  it  having  been  made  to  appear  to 

[me]  upon  oath  that  E.  F.,  of ,  [laborer]  is  likely  to  give  material 

evidence  for  the  prosecution,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  the  said  E.  F. 
will  not  attend  to  give  evidence  without  being  compelled  so  to  do  - 

[2]  See  Barb.  Or.  Law,  p.  704,  106. 

[I]  Instead  of  summoning  a  witness  to  appear  and  testier,  the  Justice  may,  if  it  is  pre- 
foned,  iMoe  a  wuXjpcsna  to  procure  bis  attendance. 
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these  are  therefore  to  command  yon  to  bring  and  have  the  said  E.  R, 
before  me  on ^  at o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at  ■  or  be- 

fore such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same  [county]  as 
may  then  be  there,  to  testify  what  he  shall  know  concerning  the  said 
charge  so  made  against  the  said  A.  B.  as  aforesaid. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ^  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.     [L.  s.] 

If  on  the  appearance  of  such  person  so  summoned  before  the  said 
last-mentioned  justice  or  justices,  either  in  obedience  to  the  said  sum- 
mons, or  upon  being  brought  before  him  or  them  by  virtue  of  the  said 
warrant,  such  person  shall  refuse  to  be  examined  upon  oath  or  affirma- 
tion concerning  the  premises,  or  shall  refuse  to  take  such  oath  or  affir- 
mation, or,  having  taken  such  oath  or  affirmation,  shall  refuse  to  an- 
swer such  questions  concerning  the  premises  as  shall  then  be  put  to 
him,  without  offering  any  just  excuse  for  such  refusal,  any  justice  of 
the  peace  then  present,  and  having  there  jurisdiction,  may  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  and  seal  commit  the  person  so  refusing  to  the  cdmmon 
jail  or  house  of  correction  for  the  county,  riding,  division,  hberty,  city, 
borough,  or  place  where  such  person  so  refusing  shall  then  be,  there  to 
remain  and  be  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven 
days,  unless  he  *shall  in  the  meantime  consent  to  be  examined  p42] 
and  to  answer  concerning  the  premises.(a)[l] 

The  following  may  be  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  of  Chmmitment  of  a  Witness  for  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  to  give 

Evidence. 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  [house  of  correction'] 

at ,  in  the  said  [county]  of . 

Whereas  A.  B.,  was  lately  charged  before  the  undersigned,  [one]  of 

Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of j 

for  that  [(tcj  as  in  the  summons ;]  and  it  having  been  made  to  appear 
to  [me]  upon  oath  that  E.  F.,  of ,  was  likely  to  give  material  evi- 

(a)  11  ft  12  Vict  c.  42,  s.  16. 

[I]  In  the  state  of  New  York  among  the  acts  enumerated  in  the  revised'  statutes  aa 
amonnUng  to  criminal  contempts,  is  "  the  oontumacioiis  and  unlawful  refusal  of  any  person 
to  be  sworn  as  a  witness ;  and  when  so  sworn,  the  like  refusal  to  answer  way  legal  or  proper 
interrogatory.  2  N.  Y.  Rot.  Stat  2*78,  sec.  10.  In  such  case,  the  justice  may,  by  warranty 
commit  the  refractory  witness  to  the  jail  of  the  county.  The  warrant  must  specify  the  cause 
for  which  it  is  issued,  and  if  it  be  for  refVising  to  answer  any  question,  such  question  must  be 
specifled  therein ;  and  the  witness  is  to  be  closely  confined  pursuant  to  the  warrant  until  he 
submits  to  be  sworn,  or  to  answer,  as  the  case  may  be.  2  N.  Y,  Bev.  Stat  274,  sees.  279, 
280. 
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dence  for  the  prosecution,  I  duly  issued  my  summons  to  the  said  E.  ?., 

requiring  him  to  be  and  appear  before  me,  on ,  at ,  or  before 

such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  as  should  then  be  there,  to 
testify  what  he  should  know  concerning  the  said  charge  so  made  against 
the  said  A.  B.,  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  E.  F.  now  appearing  before 
me  [or  being  brought  before  me  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  in  that  behalf, 
to  testify  as  aforesaid,]  and  being  required  to  make  oath  or  affirmation 
as  a  witness  in  that  behalf,  hath  now  refused  so  to  do  [or  being  duly 
sworn  as  a  witness  doth  now  refuse  to  answer  certain  questions  con- 
cerning the  premises  which  are  here  put  to  him,]  without  offering  any 
just  excuse  for  such  his  refusal :  these  are  therefore  to  command  you 
the  said  constable  to  take  the  said  E.  F.,  and  him  safely  convey  to  the 

[hoiLse  of  correction']  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid,  and  there  deliver 

him  to  the  said  keeper  thereof,  together  with  this  precept ;  and  I  do 
hereby  command  you  the  said  keeper  of  the  said  [house  of  correction]  to 
receive  the  said  E.  F.  into  your  custody  in  the  said  [hoTise  of  correction^ 
and  him  there  safely  keep  for  the  space  of days  for  his  said  con- 
tempt, unless  he  shall  in  the  meantime  consent  to  be  examined  and  to 
answer  concerning  the  premises ;  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ^  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ^  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.     [l.  s.] 

(c?)  Defence 

After  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion have  been  completed,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  one  of  the  justices, 
by  or  before  whom  such  examination  shall  have  been  so  completed, 
shall  read  or  cause  to  be  read  to  the  accused  the  depositions  taken  against 
him,  and  shall  say  to  him  these  words,  or  words  to  the  like  effect:  ''Hav- 
ing heard  the  evidence,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  answer 
[*43]  to  the  charge  ?  You  are  not  obliged  to  say  anything  *unless 
you  desire  to  do  so,  but  whatever  you  say  will  be  taken  down 
in  writing,  and  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  you  upon  your  trial ;" 
and  whatever  the  prisoner  shall  then  say  in  answer  thereto,  shall  be  ta- 
ken down  in  writing,  and  read  over  to  him,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
said  justice  or  justices,  and  kept  with  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses, 
and  shall  be  transmitted  with  them  as  hereinafter  mentioned ;  and  after- 
wards upon  the  trial  of  the  said  accused  person,  the  same  may,  if  neces- 
sary, be  given  in  evidence  against  him,  without  further  proof  thereof,  un- 
less it  shall  be  proved  that  the  justice  or  justices  purporting  to  sign  the 
same,  did  not  in  in  fact  sign  the  same.(a) 
"Whatever  the  prisoner  says  after  being  thus  cautioned,  if  it  be  taken 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict,  a  42,  s.  18. 
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down  and  transmitted  with  the  deposition,  may  be  read  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  trial,  without  further  proof.(a)[l] 

The  following  is  the  form  of  taking  down 

The  Prisoner's  Statement, 

:  A.  B.  stands  charged  before  the  undersigned,  [one\  of  her  ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  [county]  aforesaid,  this 

day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  for  tiiat  he  the  said  A.  B. 

on ^  at y  \Jkc.^  as  in  the  caption  of  the  depositions  /]  and  the  said 

charge  being  read  to  the  said  A.  B.,  and  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, C.  D.  and  E.  F.,  being  severally  examined  in  his  presence,  the 
said  A.  B.  is  now  addressed  by  me  as  follows :  "  Having  heard  the  ev- 
idence, do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  answer  to  the  charge?  you  are 
not  obliged  to  say  anything  unless  you  desire  to  do  so ;  but  whatever 
you  say  will  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  may  be  given  in  evidence 
against  you  upon  your  trial ;"  whereupon  the  said  A.  B.  saith  as  fol- 
lows : 

[Here  state  whatever  the  prisoner  may  say,  and  in  his  very  wordsy  as 
'  nearly  as  possible,     Oet  him  to  sign  it  if  he  will,']  A.  B. 

Taken  before  me  at ,  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned. 

(a)  R  T.  Sansome,  19  Law  X  143  m. 

* 

[1]  It  seems  that  the  first  authority  given  by  the  English  law  for  the  examination  of  the 
felon,  were  the  statutes  of  Philip  and  Mary.  For  at  the  common  law  the  maxim  that  no 
one  is  bound  to  accuse  himself,  preTailed,  in  its  fUU  strictness.  And  indeed  the  examination 
has  been  rather  considered  a  privilege  in  &vor  of  the  party  accused  who  may  perhaps,  dear 
himself  from  suspicion. 

On  the  examination,  there  are  three  modes  of  conduct  for  the  defendant  to  adopt :  to  dis- 
close his  defence ;  to  remain  silent ;  or  to  confess  his  guilt.  If  he  has  been  falsely  accused, 
lie  may  prefer  adopting  the  first  course,  to  being  confined  in  prison  until  the  sitting  of  the 
court,  or  even  to  calling  on  his  friends  to  bail  him.  But  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  defence 
would  make  such  an  impression  as  to  secure  his  immediate  discharge,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
reserve  it  to  the  time  of  trial,  and  decline  answering  any  questions.  Or  lastly,  if  his  guilt 
is  manifest,  and  there  is  small  chance  of  acquittal,  he  had  better  make  a  fi^mk  confession. 

Before  commencing  the  examination  of  the  prisoner,  the  magistrate  should  inform  him  of 
the  charge  made  against  him,  and  allow  him  a  reasonable  time  to  send  for,  and  advise  with 
counsel  If  the  magistrate  refuses  this,  when  requested,  the  deposition  will  not  be  evidence 
against  the  prisoner.  3  HilPs  Rep.  289.  If  desired  by  the  prisoner,  his  counsel  may  be  pre- 
sent during  the  examination  of  the  complainant  and  the  witnesses  on  tlie  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  during  the  examination  of  the  accused  himsel£  2  N.  Y.  Bev.  Stat  708,  sec.  14 ;  3 
Hill,  289. 

The  prisoner's  examination  after  having  been  reduced  to  writkig,  and  read  to  him  by  the 
magistrate,  should  next  be  tendered  to  hhn  for  his  signature ;  though  the  statute  does  not 
oblige  him  to  sig^  it;  nor  is  it  essentially  necessary;  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  it  would 
be  well  to  have  him  sign  it  if  ho  is  willing  to  do  so.  2  Leach,  625.  At  all  events,  it  mast 
be  signed  and  certified  by  the  magistrate.  If,  upon  his  examination  being  read  to  him,  he 
acknowledges  it  to  be  true,  but  refuses  to  sign  it,  it  is  admissible  against  him  at  common 
law ;  but  if  he  refuse  to  sign  it,  and  make  no  such  acknowledgment,  it  cannot  be  received 
in  evidenoa    1  Stark.  N.  P.  Ga.  483;  I  PhiL  Ev.  115. 
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Also,  for  the  ptiipose  of  preventing  the  defendant  being  misled  by 
any  promises  or  threats  which  may  have  been  previously  holden  out 
to  him  by  the  prosecutor,  constable,  or  others,  to  induce  him  to  make 
any  confession,— it  is  provided  by  the  same  section,  that  the  said  jus- 
tice or  justices,  before  such  accused  person  shall  make  any  statement, 
shall  state  to  him,  and  give  him  clearly  to  understand,  that  he  has  no- 
thing to  hope  from  any  promise  of  favor,  and  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  threat,  which  may  have  been  holden  out  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
make  any  admission  or  confession  of  his  guilt,  but  that  what- 
[*44]  ever  he  shall  *then  say  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him 
upon  his  trial,  notwithstanding  such  promise  or  threat :  provi- 
ded nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  enacted  or  contained  shall  prevent 
the  prosecutor  in  any  case  from  giving  in  evidence  any  admission  or 
confession  or  other  statement  of  the  person  accused  or  charged,  made 
at  any  time,  which  by  law  would  be  admissible  as  evidence  against 
such  person.(6)[l] 

(a)ll  A;12  Victc.  42,  a.  18. 


[1]  In  practioei  when  the  party  is  brought  before  the  magistrate,  he  is  generally  cautioned 
that  he  is  not  bound  to  accuse  himself,  and  that  any  admission  may  be  produced  against  him 
at  his  trial  Bex  y.  Green^  5  Oarr.  A;  P.  312.  At  all  events  no  improper  influence,  either  by 
threat,  promise,  or  misrepresentation,  ought  to  be  employed;  for,  however  slight  the  induoe- 
ment  may  have  been,  a  confession  so  obtained  cannot  be  received  in  evidence,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  and  doubt  whether  it  was  not  made  rather  from  a  motive  of  fear  or  inte- 
rest than  from  a  sense  of  guilt  1  Leach,  263,  291,  386;  2  Hale,  284;  4  Bla.  Com.  361 ; 
PhU.  Ev.  50,  61,  62;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  46,  a.  36;  State  t,  CfuOd^  5  Halstead,  163;  2  Stark.  £v. 
(5th  Am.  ed.)  2*7,  and  n.  (g) ;  CommonweaUh  v.  Knapp^  10  Pick.  489 ;  Reon  v.  Tftomftm,  1  By. 
&  Moo.  G.  C.  27 ;  Rex  v.  SwaUcina^  4  Carr.  &  Payne,  650 ;  Rex  v.  Dmn^  4  Carr.  k  Payne,  543 ; 
Rex  V.  Davis,  6  Carr.  k  Payne,  ITY ;  Bex  v.  Cooper,  5  Carr.  k  Payne,  635 ;  Rex  v.  OiXham,  Oarr. 
C.  L.  61;  1  Ry.  &  Moody,  186;  BexY,JEUis,  1  Ry.  &  Mood.  432 ;  State  y.  Boberts,  I  Beye- 
reaux,  259. 

A  confession  so  obtained  is  not  rejected  from  a  regard  to  public  faith,  but,  because,  when 
forced  from  the  mind  by  the  flattery  of  hope,  or  by  the  torture  of  fear,  it  comes  in  so  ques- 
tionable a  shape  that  no  credit  should  be  given  to  it  by  a  jury.  2  Leach,  263,  264;  Dick. 
Sess.  211,  212.  The  justice  should  also  be  upon  his  guard  against  confessions  uttered  by 
collusion.  -A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  singularly  iUoa- 
trative  of  this  caution.  Two  brothers  committed  a  robbery  in  a  dark  night,  to  a  large  amount^ 
and  fled.  A  younger  brother,  who  was  at  home,  and  innocent,  in  order  to  &vor  their  eac^ve, 
contrived  to  draw  suspicion  on  himself  and  when  examined,  dropped  hints  amounting  to  a 
oonstructive  admission  of  his  guilt,  which  he  refused  to  subscribe.  On  this  he  was  commit- 
ted to  prison,  and  the  pursuit  of  his  brothers  was  discontinued.  On  the  trial  he  proved  an 
alibi  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  obtained  an  easy  acquittal  In  the  mean  time,  the  actoal 
felons  had  safely  arrived  in  America  with  their  plunder.  Dicks'  J.  Examination,  IIL  U, 
however,  by  means  of  a  confession  so  unduly  obtained,  other  facts  are  brought  to  light, 
they  may  be  proved,  though  the  confession  itself  is  inadmissible.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  46,  a.  38  ; 
2  Leach,  264,  and  id.  265,  n.  a;  2  East,  P.  C.  658;  PhiL  Ev.  51 ;  Dick.  Sess.  212.  See  2 
Stark.  Ev.  (6th  Am.  ed.)  28 ;  Roscoo's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev.  36,  37 ;  Commonweaithy.  Knapp,  9  Pi<^ 
496;  State  y,  Orank,  2  Bailey,  67;  Jackson's  case,  1  Rogers'  Rec.  28;  Stage's  case,  6  ib.  177 ; 
2  Russ.  650.    The  magistrate  is  to  put  ail  proper  questions  to  the  prisoner,  taking  down  hia 


The  onlj  effect  of  this  however  is  to  enable  the  prosecutor  to  give 
in  evidence  upon  the  trial  any  confession  of  the  prisoner  made  after  it, 

statement  in  writing  as  he  proceeds,  (Rosooe's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev.  45 ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  (5  Am.  ed.)  28 ; 
2  Russell,  656  j  Bellinger  t.  People^  8  "Wend.  699,)  and,  after  closing  his  examination,  should 
read  over  the  whole,  and  ask  him  if  it  be  true,  and  if  it  contain  any  admission,  should  then 
require  him  to  sign  it,  and  should  sign  it  himsel£  palt  J.  c.  164 ;  2  Russ.  667 ;  1  PhU.  Et. 
lot ;  Pema  t.  Stoop8^  Addis.  383;  PeopU  y.  Johnson,  1  Wheeler's  0.  0.  193.  And  an  ex- 
amination thus  taken  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner  on  his  trial,  (1  Hale, 
686,)  though  not  against  any  other  persons  whom  he  may  have  incidentally  accused.  Hawk, 
b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  31  to  34.    Morrison  t.  Siate^  6  Ohio,  439. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  upon  oath,  (1  Hale,  685 ;  2  Hale,  62, 
120,  284,'  Bac.  Ab.  Evidence,  L.;  Bum,  J.  Examination;  Dick.  J.  Examination,  UL;  Son 
y.  People,  12  Wend.  346.  Where  the  prisoner,  being  mistaken  for  a  witness,  was  sworn, 
but  the  mistake  being  discovered,  the  deposition  which  had  been  commenced,  was  destroy* 
ed,  and  the  prisoner,  subsequently,  after  a  caution  from  the  magistrate,  made  a  statement, 
Garrow,  B.  received  that  statement  We56'«  case,  4  Can*.  &  Payne,  564 ;  see  also,  EarwaaiKs 
case,  4  Can*.  A  Payne,  264 ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  (&th  Am.  ed.)  29,  n.  (g),  and  when  thus  taken,  it 
has  been  rejected.  BuL  N.  P.  242 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  46,  s.  31 ;  Dick.  J.  Examination,  IXL; 
1  Stark.  R.  242.  Where  a  magistrate  returns  with  the  depositions  that  a  prisoner  was 
sworn  and  made  statements,  those  statements  cannot  be  received  in  evidence  against  him, 
although  a  witness  state  that  in  &ct  he  was  not  sworn.  Kegina  y.  Pike^^,  9  Car.  ft  Payne, 
124 ;  see  Regina  v.  Owen,  9  Car.  A  Payne,  83. 

On  first  view,  it  might  appear  unreasonable  to  refuse  in  evidence  a  confession,  made  under 
this  sanction^  requiring  stricter  adherence  to  truth,  and  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
evidently  admissible,  (2  Leach,  555;  4  Esp.  Rep.  1*72;)  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
every  admission  of  tbe  prisoner  must,  in  order  to  render  it  available,  be  purely  voluntary ; 
and  that  the  dread  of  peijuiy,  with  the  apprehension  of  additional  penalties  in  case  he  devi- 
ates from  the  truth,  may  create  an  influence  over  his  mind,  which  the  law  is  particularly 
scrupulous  in  avoiding.  Vermont. — ^The  confession  of  a  person  on  trial  for  a  crime,  must 
be  submitted  to  a  jury;  if  extorted  by  personal  suffering,  it  ought  not  to  weigh  in  the  least; 
if  produced  by  fear  or  flattery,  the  jury  must  determine  whether  it  is  true  or  not ;  but,  if  un- 
supported by  corroborating  circumstances,  it  cannot  operate  to  convict.    2  Tyler,  377. 

The  prisoner  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  required  to  swear :  and  he  ought  not  to  be 
questioned  or  examined  by  the  magistrate  like  a.  common  witness.    Holt,  C.  K.  P.  697  ;  but 
see  2  Stark.  Ev.  (6th  Am.  ed.)  29,  n.  (g);  Jone^  case,  2  Russ.  658;  EUuf  case,  Ry.  ft  Mood. 
N.  P.  C.  432 ;  Tkomlon's  ease,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  27 ;  People  v.  SmUh,  1  Wheeler's  C.  C.  64 ;  2 
Russ.  649.    The  statutes  are  imperative  on  the  magistrate,  to  take  the  examination  in  wri- 
ting.    1  Ijeach,  310.    What  the  party  accused  says  in  other  places,  may  undoubtedly  be  re- 
ceived upon  viffa  voce  testimony,  (Oarty*s case,  M'Nally  on  Ev.  45;  see  also,  16  How.  St  Tr. 
36 :)  but  as  the  law  requires  that  his  examination  shall  be  reduced  into  writing,  and  returned 
to  the  court ;  the  particulars  of  such  examination  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  viva  voce, 
{M*Kennon*s  case,  6  Rogers'  Rec.  4.    But  it  was  said  by  Best^  C.  J.  that  his  opinion  was,  that 
upon   dear  and   satisfactory  evidence,  it  was  admissible  to  prove  something  said  by  the 
prisoner  beyond  what  was  taken  down  by  the  committing  magistrate.    Rowland  v.  Ashby, 
By.  &  Mood.  232 ;  see  also.  Horns'  case,  1  Moody's  C.  C.  343 ;  Moore^s  case,  Matthews'  Dig. 
Cr.  Law,  157.    But  where  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  down  in  writing,  and  was  not,  Lit- 
tledalo,  J.  ruled,  that  it  was  inadmissible.    Makmy^s  case,  id.    Where  a  written  examination 
was  inadmissible  on  account  of  the  mode  of  taking  it,  Tindal,  C.  J.  permitted  parol  evidence 
to  be  g^ven  of  what  the  prisoner  had  said  at  the  time  of  his  examination.    ReecPs  case.  Moody 
k  MaL  403,)  unless  it  be  clearly  proved  that  in  fact  such  examination  never  was  reduced 
into  writing;  for  it  would  be  permitting  the  negligence  of  the  magistrate  to  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  prisoner ;  as  a  witness,  by  selecting  only  a  part  of  what  had  been  said, 
might,  by  using  different  words,  give  a  different  color  to  the  original  statements.    2  Leach, 
310,  note  a.    It  should  seem,  however,  that  if  it  be  proved  tliat  the  examination  was  not 
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notwithstanding  any  promise  oi*  threat  previously  made ;  the  omission 
of  it  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  prevent  the  prosecutor  from  giv- 
ing in  evidence  a  confession  made  before  the  justice  in  the  prisoner's 
statement  above  mentioned,  after  the  usual  cautions,(flt)  or  a  confession 
made  at  any  other  time,  which  was  not  induced  by  any  promise  or 
threat  This  subject  shall  be  now  more  fiilly  treated  of  hereafter,  un- 
der the  head  of  evidence. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  no  objection  shall  be  taken  or  allow- 
ed to  any  summons  or  warrant  against  a  party  accused,  for  any  defect 
therein  in  substance  or  in  form,  or  for  any  variance  between  it  and  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  before  the  justice  or 
justices  who  shall  take  the  examinations  of  the  witnesses  in  that  behalf, 
as  herein-before  mentioned ;  but  if  any  such  variance  shall  appear  to 

(a)  i?.  v.  Satuomej  supra ;  R  y.  Bond,  19  Law  J.  138  m. 

taken  in  writing,  parol  oyidence  of  the  prisoner's  declaration  is  admissible,  {State  y.  /ruTtn,  1 
Hajw.  112 ;  CoUifui'  case,  4  Rogers'  Eec.  139 ;  JSuefs  case,  2  Leach,  821 ;)  for  otherwise  this 
absurd  consequence  would  follow,  that  whatever  a  prisoner  says,  when  not  before  a  magis- 
trate, would  be  admissible,  though  depending  on  memory :  but  the  moment  a  prisoner  was 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  a  justice,  nothing  that  he  might  disclose  would  be  admissible, 
though  taken  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  caution  and  solemnity.  2  Leach,  310,  note 
a. ;  id.  639,  562.  Therefore,  minutes  taken  by  a  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  on  the  ejEsmi- 
nation  of  a  prisoner,  at  the  direction  of  such  magistrate,  may  be  read  in  evidence  on  the  trial, 
as  a  memorandum  to  refresh  the  witness'  memory,  tliough  not  signed  either  by  the  prisoner 
or  the  magistrate.  2  Leach,  6'73;id.652;16  How.  St.  Tr.  2 U ;  Dick,  J.  Examination,  III. ; 
Bosooe's  Dig.  Gr.  Ev.  47,  48 ;  2  Buss.  658.  And  the  signature  of  the  prisonei^  though  it  is 
advisable  to  obtain  it,  is  not  essentially  requisite.  2  Leach,  552 ;  id.  637 ;  2  Buss.  657.  It 
is  competent,  however,  for  the  prisoner  to  retract  before  the  magistrate  his  admission  of 
guilt,  as  to  prevent  his  examination  from  being  read  in  evidence  against  him,  under  the  stat- 
ute 2  &  3  P.  &  M.  c.  10,  (2  Leach,  653,  note  a;)  but  still  the  previous  admission  may  be 
given  in  evidence,  independently  of  the  statute,  as  a  confession  of  the  offence.  2  Leach, 
552.  I^  alter  the  examination  of  a  prisoner  before  a  magistrate,  upon  a  charge  of  felony, 
has  been  taken  down  by  the  magistrate's  clerk,  and  it  is  read  over  to  him,  and  he  is  told 
that  he  may  sign  it  or  not  as  he  choses,  he  declines  to  sign  it,  the  examination  cannot  be 
read  in  evidence  (2  Stark.  483)  unless  he  says  it  is  true.  2  Stark.  483 ;  Lanib's  case,  Leach 
C.  L.  625 ;  see  Dewhursfs  case,  Lewin  C.  0.  47 ;  Hex  v.  Pressby,  6  Carr.  &,  Payne,  183  ,*  Bex 
y.  Jhrrant,  id.  182.  If  the  examination  is  taken  down  in  writing  by  a  constable  only,  and 
is  not  therefore  under  the  statute,  yet  if  the  prisoner  signs  it,  the  paper  itself  may  be  read  in 
evidence.  SwaOdtCs  case,  4  Oarr.  k  Payne,  550.  But  private  persons  have  no  authority  to 
take  the  examination  under  the  statute.     CommonweaWi  v.  Boyer,  2  Wheeler  0  0.  150. 

If  there  be  more  than  one  person  accused,  it  is  of  evident  importance  that  all  of  them 
should  be  examined  apart ;  in  order  that  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  of  detecting  any 
variations  in  their  story.  In  order,  also,  to  prevent  any  communication  between  them  pre- 
vious to  the  trial,  it  will  be  prudent  to  give  special  directions  to  the  keepers  to  confine  them 
in  different  parts  of  the  prison.  Dick.  J.  Examination,  III.  If  the  party  accused  decline 
making  any  defence,  the  magistrate  may  proceed  to  commit  him.  During  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings,  it  will  be  prudent  for  the  justice  to  have  his  clerk,  or  other  intelligent  person 
present^  in  order  that  no  difficulty  may  arise  in  proving  the  identity  of  the  deposition,  in  case 
of  a  refusal  to  subscribe  it  by  a  witness.  Dick.  J.  Examination,  III,  ,•  Boscoe's  Dig.  Or.  Ev. 
49;  People  v.  Pohinson,  1  Wheeler  C.  0.  240;  Ridwrd^s  case,  1  Moody  &  Bob.  396,  n.;  II<^'s 
case,  1  Moody  &  Bob.  396,  n. 
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such  justice  or  justices  to  be  such  that  the  party  charged  has  been 
thereby  deceived  or  misled,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  or  justices 
at  the  request  of  the  party  so  charged,  to  adjourn  the  hearing  of  the 
case  to  some  future  day,  and  in  the  meantime  to  remand  the  party  so 
charged,  or  to  admit  him  to  bail,  in  manner  already  mentioned.(a) 

(e)  Disdiarge  and  commitment 

When  all  the  evidence  offered  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecution  against 
the  accused  party  shall  have  been  heard,  if  the  justice  shall  be  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  put  the  accused  upon  his  trial  for  any  in- 
dictable offence,  he  shall  forthwith  order  him,  if  in  custody,  to  be  dis- 
charged as  to  the  information  then  under  inquiry;  but  if  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  justice  such  evidence  is  sufficient  to  put  the  accused  party 
upon  his  trial  for  an  indictable  offence,  or  if  the  evidence  given  raise 
a  strong  or  probable  presumption  of  the  guilt  of  such  accused  party, 
then  such  justice  shall,  by  his  warrant,  commit  him  to  the  common 
jail  or  house  of  correction  for  the  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city 
borough,  or  place  to  which  by  law  he  may  now  be  committed,  or,  in 
the  case  of  an  indictable  offence  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  on 
land  beyond  the  sea,  to  the  common  jail  of  the  county,  riding,  division, 
liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place  within  which  such  justice  or  jus- 
tices shall  have  jurisdiction,  *to  be  there  safely  kept  until  he  [*45] 
shall  be  thence  delivered  by  due  course  of  law, — or  admit  him 
to  bail,  as  herein-after  mentioned.(6)[2] 

(a)  ^nfe,  p.  36,  37  ;  11  &  12  Vict  c  42,  (5)  11  &  12  Yict  c.  42,  B.  26. 

BS.  9,  10. 


[1]  The  following  observations  aro  taken  from  M'Kinnoy's  American  Magistrate,  pages 
249,  250,  251 :  "  This  examination,  or  primary  hearing,  before  the  magistrate,  is  designed  to 
be  an  investigation  into  the  truth  of  the  matter,  in  the  particular  case,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  determine  whether  the  person  accused  should  be  held  to  answer  the  charge 
on  final  trial  in  the  proper  court  of  justice. 

"  The  true  inquiry  is,  whether  the  whole  evidence  has  established  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
person,  or  furnished  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
alleged  crime  or  offence ;  in  which  case  he  is  to  be  committed  to  prison,  or,  in  some  instances, 
may  be  admitted  to  bail,  in  order  that  he  might  be  forthcoming  to  answer  the  charge,  in  duo 

course  of  law. 

"  On  this  question  the  magistrate  is  required  to  act  judicially,  in  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing and  judgment,  with  a  proper  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  adduced,  in  such 
examination,  and  of  the  law  relative  to  the  case. 

*•  To  the  extent  of  this  inquiry,  the  magistrate  is  judge  of  the  law  and  the  facts.  On  the 
supposition  tliat  certain  facts  have  been  proved,  as  alleged  against  the  defendant,  he  may 
decide  that  they  do  not  constitute  any  offence  at  law.  And  in  forming  his  judgment  he 
may  thus  determine  the  construction  and  meaning  of  a  statute,  in  respect  to  its  application 
to  the  particular  case  before  him.  A  prudent  magistrate,  however,  will  take  care  that  an 
uncertain  doubt  on  his  mind  aa  to  a  point  of  law  should  not  operate  to  the  absolute  dis- 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  of  Commitment 

To  the  constable  of and  to  the  keeper  of  the  \hou8e  of  coTredtioffi\ 

at ^  in  the  said  \county\  of . 

Whereas  A.  B.,  was  this  day  charged  before  me,  J.  S.,  [cme]  of  Her 

charge  of  the  accused,  so  as  perhaps  to  cause  the  escape  of  a  criminal ;  but  he  will  rather 
so  order  his  proceeding  in  the  case  that  the  matter  ma^  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  higher 
tribunal,  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  law. 

"  Where  a  magistrate  is  convinced  that  the  facts  as  proved  do  not  furnish  probable  cause 
for  believing  the  defendant  to  be  guilty,  he  ought  to  discharge  him.  But  on  a  question  of 
facts  entirely,  if  he  should  have  a  reasonable  doubt,  he  ought  to  commit  the  delbndant,  or 
admit  him  to  bail ;  as  it  is  in  the  province  of  a  jury  to  decide  upon  matters  of  fact 

"  K  the  justice  be  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  defendant  is  guilty,  yet  if  the  circamstances 
proved  against  the  defendant  are  positively  suspicious,  and  such  as  render  his  guilt  probablet 
and  the  crime  be  an  indictable  offence,  the  justice  should  require  him  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zance, or  commit  him  to  prison.    Swan's  Justice,  p.  482. 

*'The  magistrate  or  justice  has  the  same  jurisdiction  over  the  law,  as  the  facts,  in  all  crim- 
inal cases  before  him.  His  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  offence  charged  is  an  offence,  con* 
trary  to  the  statute  or  common  law ;  and  secondly,  that  the  facts  present  *  a  case  made  oat 
by  proof  furnishing  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  crime  alleged  has  been  committed  by  the 
party  charged.'    Decisions  of  Recorder  Tauz,  in  Philadelphia^  p.  94. 

*'  On  a  primary  examination,  evidence  is  sufficient  as  to  its  bearing  and  weighty  which 
would  not  be  on  a  trial  in  chief;  and  proof  that  absolutely  convinces  of  the  guilt  of  the 
accused  is  not  necessaiy. 

*'  Probable  cause  for  commitment  must  be  shown  ;  and  probable  cause  is  made  out  bj 
fHimishing  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  alleged  crime  has  been  committed  by  the 
accused.     1  Burr's  Trial,  11,  16;  4  Dall.  112. 

"  The  principles  laid  down  under  this  head  are  to  govern  the  magistrate,  in  the  case  of  a 
person  brought  before  him  for  examination  and  fbrther  proceeding,  on  a  warrant  iov  a  crim- 
inal offence  issued  by  another  justice  of  the  peace  or  magistrate,  where  the  warrant  author- 
izes this  to  de  done. 

*'  If  upon  the  examination  of  the  whole  matter,  it  manifestly  appears  that  either  no  such 
crime  was  committed  by  any  person,  or  that  the  suspicion  entertained  of  the  prisoner  was 
wholly  groundless,  it  is  lawful  for  the  magistrate  totally  to  discharge  him,  without  even 
requiring  baiL  But  if  there  be  an  express  charge  of  felony,  on  oath,  against  the  prisoner, 
though  his  guilt  appear  doubtfUI,  the  justice  cannot  wholly  discharge  him,  but  must  bail  or 
commit  him.  And  it  is  said,  that  if  a  person  be  killed  by  another,  though  it  be  ptfr  wfort^- 
nvmtty  or  even  se  defendendOf  yet  the  justice  ought  not  to  discharge  him,  for  he  must  undergo 
his  trial ;  and  therefore,  must  be  admitted  to  bail,  or  sent  to  prison.  And  in  modem  prao- 
tice,  though  exculpatory  evidence  is  received  at  the  instance  of  the  prisoner  and  certified 
with  the  other  <iepositions,  unless  it  appears  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  the  charge  is  ma^ 
licious  as  well  as  groundless,  it  is  not  usual  for  the  magistrate  to  discharge  him,  even  wheo 
he  believes  him  to  be  altogether  innocent     1  Chitty^s  Grim,  Law,  89. 

"  To  warrant  a  commitment,  the  proof  is  not  required  which  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
vict a  person  on  the  trial  in  chief;  but  the  committing  magistrate  will  require  that  probaUe 
cause  be  shown.  Probable  cause  is  a  case  made  out  by  proof,  furnishing  good  reason  to 
boUeve,  that  the  crime  alleged  has  been  committed  by  the  person  charged.  When  sucii 
cause  is  shown,  it  can  be  done  away  only  by  its  appearing  that  no  such  crime  has  been 
committed,  or  that  the  suspicion  entertained  of  the  prisoner  is  wholly  groundless.  U,  S.  y. 
Burr,  Sergeant's  Const  Law,  242. 
*'  There  is  no  doubt,  tliat  even  in  cases  of  homicide,  if  it  appear  certainly  and  beyond 
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Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of ,  on 

the  oath  of  G,  D.,  of ,  [y&rrwcr,]  and  others,  for  that  {<tc.^  stating 

shordy  the  offence:']  These  are  therefore  to  command  you,  the  said  con- 
stable of ^  to  take  the  said  A.  B.,  and  him  safely  to  convey  to  the 

\hou8e  of  correction]  at aforesaid,  and  there  to  deliver  him  to  the 

keeper  thereof,  together  with  this  precept :  and  I  do  hereby  command 
you,  the  said  keeper  of  the  said  [hoxjise  of  correction^]  to  receive  the  said 
A.  B.  into  your  custody  in  the  said  [house  of  correction^]  and  there  safe* 
\j  keep  him  until  he  shall  be  thence  delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,in  the  year  of 

our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.     [L.  s.] 

(/)  Where  commiled,  for  trial  at  the  sessions. 

By  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  4,  c.  38,  s.  3,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of 
the  peace  to  commit  for  safe  custody  to  any  house  of  correction  situate 
near  to  the  place  where  the  sessions  are  to  be  holden,  at  which  the  pris- 
oner, is  intended  to  be  tried.  Formerly  they  could  be  committed  only 
to  the  county  jail.  [1] 

doubt  that  a  person  was  killed  by  another  accidentally,  or  in  self-defence,  or  justifiably,  the 
justioe  ought  to  discharge  him,  if  brought  before  him." 

The  defendant  must  be  dischaiged  if  the  justice  is  entirely  satisfied  of  his  innocence.  1 
Swan's  Just  p.  482. 

A  justioe  has  power,  on  examination  of  a  charge  of  suspicion  of  felony,  or  having  stolen 
goods,  to  discharge  the  accused  person,  if  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
suspicion.     2  Johns.  Rep.  203. 

If  the  defendant  be  charged  with  suspicion  only  of  felony,  yet  if  there  be  no  felony  at  all 
prored  to  be  committed,  or  if  the  &ct  charged  be  in  truth  no  felony  in  point  of  law,  the 
justice  may  discharge  him.    2  N.  H.  121. 

Whenever  a  person  is  brought  before  a  jusUce  of  the  peace,  upon  an  accusation  of  trea- 
son or  felony,  if  it  manifestly  appear  that  no  such  crime  was  committed,  or  that  the  cause 
for  which  alone  the  party  was  suspected  was  totally  groundless,  it  is  lawful  to  discharge 
him  without  bail     2  Hawk.  d).  16,  s.  1. 

Such  a  dischaige  by  a  justice  of  the  peace^  will  not  bar  another  prosecutiou  for  the  same 
offence.    Wright's  Rep.  460.    Ohio. 

When  a  magistrate  is  satisfied,  upon  the  examination,  and  on  a  consideration  of  all  the 
evidence  on  both  sides,  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  tlie  ofience  chaiged,  or  that  there  is 
probable  charge  of  suspicion  against  him,  it  is  his  duty  to  commit  himjlhat  he  may  answer 
the  chaige  at  the  proper  court ;  unless  in  a  bailable  case,  sufficient  bail  be  given.  The  same 
principles  apply  to  the  case  of  a  person  arrested  on  a  warrant  of  a  justioe  being  Jsrought 
before  another  justice.  The  latter  may,  on  a  heariog  and  examination,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  judgment  as  to  the  probable  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  commit  him  to  jail  for  trial  In  shcrt, 
if  the  offence  be  not  bailable,  or  the  party  cannot  find  bail,  he  is  to  be  committed  to  the 
county  jail  by  the  mittmus  of  the  justice,  or  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal  containing  the 
cause  of  commitment ;  there  to  abide  until  delivered  by  due  course  of  law.    4  Blk.  Com.  300. 

[2]  A  commitment  by  a  magistrate  for  trial  at  court  is,  in  general,  to  the  county  jaiL 

The  New  York  revised  statutes  merely  require  that  the  defendant  should  be  committed 
to  priton.  By  this  is  doubtless  intended,  as  regards  every  county  excepting  New  York,  the 
common  jaU  or  one  of  the  common  jails  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  committed  *, 
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Also,  justices  of  boroughs  or  franchises,  not  having  power  to  hear 
and  determine  felonies,  instead  of  being  obliged,  as  formerly  to  oommit 
all  felons  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  may  now  commit  them  for  trial  at  the 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county,  &c.,  in  which  such  borough  or  franchise 
is  situate.(a)  And  justices  of  boroughs  and  fiunchises,  having  power  to 
try  felonies,  may  commit  the  person  charged  with  felony  for  trial  at  the 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county,  &a,  where  the  offence  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  sessions  of  the  county,  &c.,  but  not  within  that  of  the  ses- 
sions for  the  borough  or  franchise.(i)  But  where  a  felony  or  midemea- 
nor  is  committed  within  a  town  or  franchise  having  a  recorder,  and  a 
prison  fit  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  the  magistrates  of  such  town 
or  franchise  shall  commit  the  offender  to  the  prison  of  such  town,  in  all 
cases  where,  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  the  county  it  would 
be  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  the  county.(c) 

(ff)  Where  commiitedfor  trial  at  tlie  assizes, 

[*46]  Prisoners  intended  *to  be  tried  hi  the  assizes,  may  be  commit- 
ted to  the  common  jail  of  the  county ;  and  formerly  they  could 
be  committed  to  no  other  place.(c?) 

But  by  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  4,  c.  88,  s.  8,  justices  may  commit  for  safe  cus- 
tody to  any  house  of  correction  situate  near  to  the  place  where  the  as- 
sizes are  to  be  holden  at  which  the  prisoner  is  intended  to  be  tried. 

And  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  20,  justices  of  the  peace,  at  their 
general  or  quarter  sessions  for  any  county,  riding,  or  division,  may,  by 

(a)  4  &  6  W.  4,  c  27,  a.  1.  (c)  4  &  5  W.  4,  c.  27,  s.  3. 

(J)IcLfl.  2.  (d)5H.  4,a  10. 

as  there  is  do  other  prison  (excepting  the  state  prisons,)  in  which  criminals  can  be  imprison- 
ed. Even  where  the  prisoner  is  arrested  out  of  the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, upon  an  indorsed  warrant,  we  have  seen  that  iu  case  he  does  not  give  bail,  be  is 
to  be  carried  before  a  magistrate  of  the  county  where  the  warrant  was  originally  issued,  in 
order  that  the  subsequent  proceedings  against  him  may  he  had  in  such  county.  See  1  Chit. 
Or.  L.  107,  108.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  this  state,  however,  (such  as  are  called  half- 
shire  counties,)  there  is  more  than  one  jail ;  and  in  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  several 
prisons  which  are  used  for  the  confinement  of  criminals.  When  the  commitment  takes 
plaoe  in  a  county  where  there  is  but  one  common  jafl,  the  commitment  should  be  to  the  com- 
mon jail  of  the  county  generaUy ;  but  where  there  is  more  than  one  jail  or  prison  in  the 
county,  the  mitUmm  ought  to  dureot  to  which  of  them  the  prisoner  shall  be  committed ;  Tot 
if  the,direction  be  that  he  shall  be  committed  to  either  of  the  jails  in  the  county,  the  officer 
who  is  to  convey  him  to  prison  and  execute  the  warrant,  would  be  authorized  to  commit  him 
to  the  most  distant  as  well  as  the  nearest  prison  to  the  place  where  he  was  examined.  There 
is  no  necessity  or  propriety  in  given  the  officer  this  power ;  for  in  general  it  is  proper  that 
the  commitment  should  be  to  the  nearest  prison,  not  only  with  the  object  of  saving  expensei, 
but  to  prevent  the  opportunity  of  escape  or  rescue.  Whenever,  througl^  the  InsufficieDcy 
of  the  nearest  jail,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  expedient  to  order  the  6ommitment  to  be 
made  to  one  more  distant,  the  magistrate,  and  not  the  officer  wha4s^  execute  the  warrant 
of  commitment,  ought  to  be  the  judge  of  this  expediency.  Many  escapes  have  been  effect- 
ed during  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  fh)m  the  place  of  examination  to  distant  jails,  fay  old 
offenders,  in  the  oostody  of  inexperienoed  offlcera    Davis'  Just  112. 
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order  made  for  that  purpose,  declare  that  any  jail  or  house  of  correc- 
tion for  such  county,  &c,  is  a  fit  prison  for  persons  committed  for  trial 
at  the  assizes,  for  such  county,  &c.,  which  order  shall  be  transmitted  to 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and  after  the  secre- 
tary of  state  shall  approve  of  such  order,  any  justice  of  the  peace  or 
coroner,  acting  for  such  county,  &c.,  may  commit  for  safe  custody  for 
trial  at  the  next  assizes,  to  such  jail  or  house  of  correction,  any  person 
charged  with  any  offence  triable  at  the  assizes  for  such  county,  &c.,  and 
the  commitment  shall  specify  that  such  person  is  committed  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act ;  and  the  recognizances  to  appear  to  prosecute 
and  give  evidence,  shall  in  all  such  cases  be  conditioned  for  appearance, 
prosecution,  and  giving  evidence  at  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
jail  delivery  for  the  county. 

(A)  Oommittai  from  county  of  a  tovmfor  the  assizes. 

By  Stat  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  66,  s.  19,  whenever  any  justice  or  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  coroner,  acting  for  any  county  of  a  city  or  county  of  a 
town  corporate  (within  which  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  pleased  for  five 
years  next  before  the  passing  of  this  act  to  direct  a  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  jail  delivery  to  be  executed,  and  until  Her  Majesty 
shall  be  pleased  to  direct  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jaU 
delivery  to  be  executed  within  the  same,)  shall  commit  for  safe  custody 
to  the  jail  or  house  of  correction  of  such  county  of  a  city  or  town  any 
person  charged  with  any  offence  committed  within  the  limits  of  such 
county  of  a  city  or  town  not  triable  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of 
the  said  county  of  a  city  or  county  of  a  town, — ^the  commitment  shall 
specify  that  such  person  is  committed  pursuant  to  this  act;  and  the  re- 
cognizances to  appear  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence,  taken  by  such 
justice,  justices,  or  coroner,  shall  in  all  such  cases  be  conditioned  for 
appearance,  prosecution,  and  given  evidence  at  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  jail  delivery  for  the  next  adjoining  county.  The  com- 
mitment in  such  cases  will  be  the  same  as  in  ordinary  cases,  except  that 
after  the  words  ''by  due  course  of  law,"  you  add,  "the  said  A.  B.,  be- 
ing hereby  committed  in  pursuance  of  statute  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  55." 

And  by  the  same  statute,  s.  21,  the  parties  so  committed  *shall  [*47] 
afterwards  in  due  time,  without  writ  of  habeas  carpus  or  other 
writ  for  that  purpose,  be  removed  by  the  jailer  or  keeper  of  such  jail 
or  house  of  correction,  with  their  commitments  and  detainers,  to  the 
common  jail  of  such  county,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tried  at  the 
assizes  to  be  holden  for  such  county,  and  such  removal  shall  not  be 
deemed  or  taken  to  be  an  escape. 

(t)  ITie  Wee,  from  towns,  <tc.,  not  being  counties. 
By  Stat  60  G.  8,  &  1  G.  4^  a  14  8. 1,  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  and 
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for  any  town,  liberty,  soke,  or  place  not  being  a  county,  but  liaving  an 
exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted within  the  same,  shall  have  full  powers  at  their  discretion,  to 
commit  any  person,  duly  charged  before  them  with  a  capital  felony,  to 
the  jail  of  the  county,  within  which  such  town  &c.,  shall  be  situate, 
there  to  be  tried  at  the  next  session  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  de- 
livery there  to  be  holden,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been 
committed  within  any  other  part  of  the  county.[l] 


[1]  Although  tbo  form  of  the  commitment  or  fMJtixmus^  does  not  perhaps  requirt  as  mnch 
cision  as  an  indictment  or  complaint,  yet  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Ghitty  to  be  Tery  important  that 
it  should  be  framed  with  accuracy,  or  the  party  may,  though  prosecuted  for  a  fblony,  be  dis- 
chai^ed  out  of  custody ;  or  if  he  escape,  the  officer  may  not  be  punishable.  1  Chit  Cr.  L. 
109 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §  16.  It  has  been  held  by  our  supreme  court,  however,  that  thougii 
the  warrant  of  commitment  be  defective,  the  supreme  court  will  not  discharge  the  prisoner 
finally  for  that  reason ;  but  if  a  crime  be  made  out  upon  the  depositions,  the  course  is  to 
discharge  the  prisoner  pro  forvM^  but  remand  him  to  prison  upon  a  spedal  rule  of  ooort. 
6  Oowen,  39 ;  and  see  3  East,  16T. 

The  following  are  the  formal  requisites  of  a  final  commitment : 

1st  It  must  he  in  toriUng^  and  under  the  hand  and  seai  of  the  magiairaie^  and  show  (kt  HanA 
and  place  of  making  it.  2  Hale,  122 ;  1  Ohit.  Cr.  Ij.  109 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  ch.  16,  §  13.  A  ma- 
g^trate,  however,  may,  by  parol,  order  a  party  to  be  detained  a  reasonable  time  until  he  can 
draw  out  a  formal  commitment  1  Bast's  B.  637  ;  1  Ghitt  Cr.  L.  109 ;  2  Hale,  121.  And  it 
is  said  that  though  advisable,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  state  that  the  commitment 
was  made  by  the  justice  in  that  character ;  for  though  his  authority  does  not  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  the  mittimus,  it  may  be  supplied  by  averment.  2  Hale,  122 ;  Kenyon's  Bep^ 
122.  In  order,  however,  to  show  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  to  take  oognizanoe  of 
and  commit  for  an  offence  perpetrated  out  of  his  county,  when  the  party  has  been  appre- 
hended there,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  arrested  in  one  county  for  an  offence  committed  in 
another,  it  is  said  to  be  usual  to  state  the  fact  in  the  commitment.    1  Chit  Cr.  L.  109. 

2d.  Tfie  mittimus  may  he  either  in  the  name  of  the  people  or  that  of  the  justice  ctwarding  it; 
hd  the  latter  is  the  mast  usual  Id.ib;  Dalt  J.ch.l25;  2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §  14;  Dick,  J.  Com- 
mit lY ;  But  see  Davis' J.  107  ;  1  Nun  ft  Walsh,  403. 

In  case  the  justice  to  whom  the  complaint  was  made,  assodates  another  justioe  with  him, 
as  we  have  seen  he  may  do,  the  mittimus  should  be  signed  by  both.  See  1  Nun  k  Walsh, 
404. 

3d.  The  mitUinus  should  he  directed  to  the  sher^or  any  constable^  and  to  the  Jailer  and  keqper 
of  ihe  prison^  and  he  generaSy  to  carry  the  party  to  prison.  2  Hawk.  cfa.  16,  §  13 ;  2  Strange, 
934 ;  1  Ld.  Baym.  424^  When  thus  directed  it  commands  the  former  to  convey  the  prisoner 
into  the  custody  of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  to  receive  and  keep  him.    Bums,  J.  Commits 

4th.  The  prisoner  should  he  described  by  his  name^  if  known ;  and  if  not  known,  then  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  describe  the  person  by  his  age,  statute,  complexion,  color  of  hair  and  the 
like,  and  to  add  that  he  refixses  to  tell  his  name.    Ibid.    1  Hale,  577. 

5th.  The  mittimus  ought  to  state  that  the  party  has  been  charged  apon  oaffi.  For  although  in 
England,  it  is  said  that  a  commitment  for  treason,  or  the  suspicion  of  it,  without  setting  fort^ 
any  particular  accusation  or  ground  of  it,  is  valid,  yet  in  this  state  a  magistrate  has  no  juna- 
diction  to  examine  or  commit  offenders  unless  there  is  a  complaint  on  oath ;  and  the  com- 
mitment ought  to  show,  upon  its  faee,  that  the  magistrate  had  jurisdiction.  There  may  he 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  in  cases  of  commitment  made  super  visunif  or  upon  view  of  the 
offence,  by  the  committing  magistrate,  in  which  cases  an  oath  is  not  requisite.  1  Leach,  167  • 
1  Chit  Cr.  L.  110.  But  In  all  cases  of  crimes  committed  upon  the  view  or  in  the  preaefnce 
of  a  magistrate,  whatever  may  be  his  authority  to  punish  them,  it  is  more  fit  and  proper 
that  he  should  act  the  part  of  a  witness  rather  than  of  a  magistrate;  and  that  he  should 
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(i)  Binding  by  recognizance;  transmission  of  depositions^  Ac. 

If  the  accused  be  committed  or  bailed,  then,  by  stat.  11  &  12  Vict.  c. 
42,  8.  20,  the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  any  witness  shall  be  ex- 
enter  hia  oomplaint  and  procure  a  process  from  another  justice.  2  Wila  158.  It  is  not  ne- 
oeasary  to  state,  in  the  commitment,  any  part  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  magistrate) 
or  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  commit  the  defendant  2  Wils.  168 ; 
1  Chit  Gr.  Lu  110. 

6th.  li  ia  ntouwry  to  get  forth  the  particular  apecie$  of  crime  alleged  againet  the  party,  with 
eonvmuent  certainiy.     2  Hawk.ch.  16,  §  16;  1  Hale,  584;  2  id.  122;  11  St.  Tr.  304,318,  319; 
3  Orench,  448 ;  3  Peters,  208 ;  14  East's  Rep.  70.    If  it  be  for  felony,  it  must  state  the  species 
of  felony,  as  "  for  felony  of  the  death  of  J.  S."  or  "  for  burglary  in  breakhig  the  house  of  J. 
Sb**  kc    And  the  reason  is  that  it  may  appear  to  the  judges,  upon  the  return  of  a  habeas 
wrpua,  whether  it  be  felony  or  not    2  Wils.  158,  9.    It  has  been  decided  in  Massachusetts, 
that  a  mittimus  or  warrant  of  commitment  firom  a  justice  of  the  peace  ought  to  recite  the 
oomplaint  upon  which  it  is  founded.    4  Mass.  Rep.  497.    And  doubtless  this  is  the  safer 
course ;  and  such,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  practice  in  this  state ;  though  It  is  going  farther 
than  the  English  authorities  require.    There  are  many  reasons  for  requiring  that  the  cause 
of  commitment  should  be  distinctly  stated.    XV>r  if  no  cause  be  shown  and  the  prisoner 
escape,  it  is  said  that  the  officer  is  not  punishable.    1  Chit  Gr.  L.  1 1 1 ;  2  Inst  62.    It  is  also 
■aid  that  a  mittimus,  to  answer  such  things  as  shall  be  objected  against  him,  is  utterly  void* 
and  against  law.    Bums,  J.  Ck>mmit  III;  2  Inst  691 ;  1  Hale,  680.    If  the  mittimus  does 
not  recite  the  cause  of  the  commitment,  that  is,  if  it  do  not  recite  the  oomplaint  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  it  seems  it  will  not  be  an  offbnce  to  assist  or  enable  the  prisonar  to  escape  from 
prison.     1  Leach,  97,  363;  1  Obit  Or.  Lu  111.     Another  reason  given  why  a  warrant  of 
commitment  should  sot  forth  the  crime  for  which  the  party  is  committed,  is  that  if  he  be 
brought  before  the  court  upon  a  habecu  corpus,  and  it  does  not  appear  by  the  return  that  he 
is  committed  for,  and  chai^ged  with  a  criminal  ofibnce,  the  court  will  either  discfaai^  or  bail 
him.    And  this  rule  is  said  to  apply  not  only  where  no  cause  at  all  is  expressed  in  the  miUi- 
nuts,  but  also  when  it  is  so  loosely  set  forth  that  the  court  cannot  judge  whether  it  were  a  rea- 
sonable ground  of  imprisonment    2  Hawk.  P.  0.  ch.  16,  §  16 ;  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  Ill ;  2  Inst  52  ; 
Datt  J.  ch.  166.    And  therefore  if  the  commitment  be  for  felony,  it  must  not  be  "  for  felony ' ' 
generally ;  but  it  must  oontaui  the  special  nature  of  the  felony ;  (2  Wils.  168,  9  ;  2  Hale, 
122,)  though  it  ia  said  by  Hawkins,  that  there  are  precedents  in  good  authors,  of  commit- 
ments for  felony  in  general,  without  stating  the  spedQc  accusation.    2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §  16. 
In  the  case  of  JoJm  WOkes,  (2  Wils.  153, 159,)  which  was  a  commitment  for  publishing  "a 
most  infamous  and  seditious  libel,  entitled  the  North  Briton,  No.  45,  tending  to  inflame  the 
minds  and  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people  ftx>m  his  majesty,  and  to  excite  them  to 
traitorous  insinuations  against  the  government,"  it  was  held  sufficient,  though  it  was  urged 
that  the  libel  ought  to  have  been  set  forth,  in  order  that  the  court,  on  a  habeas  corpus,  might 
be  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  bail    Oases  are  mentioned  in  Hawkins  of  this  kind, 
where  one  was  committed  for  manifold  contumacy  to  the  high  commissioned  court ;  or  for  re- 
fbsing  to  answer  before  them  to  certidn  articles;  for  insolvent  behavior,  and  words  spoken 
at  the  coundl  board,  all  of  which  are  very  properiy  said  to  be  not  good  without  stating  and 
showing  the  specific  nature  of  the  offences.    2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §  16.    And  enough  should  be 
stated  in  the  commitment  to  show  that  the  magistrate  had  jurisdiction. 

When  the  fects  of  the  case  will  warrant  a  commitment  for  felony,  (and  for  the  same  reason, 
any  other  crime,)  the  mitiimus  should  not  be  on  suspicion  of  felony ;  for  it  was  said  by  Lord 
Mansfield,  that  on  such  a  commitment,  a  party  has  a  right  to  be  bailed  under  the  habeas 
corpus  act;  and  that  a  person  who  should  facilitate  the  escape  of  a  party  so  committed, 
would  not  be  indictable.  1  Leach,  98,  note  (a)  Id.  97,  363.  The  correctness  of  this  ophiion 
is  not  readily  perceived ;  for  there  is  no  question  that  a  magistrate,  both  at  oonunonlaw  and 
by  the  revised  statutes  of  this  state^  may  arrest  and  examine  a  supposed  offender  upon  sua* 
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amined  as  aforesaid,  may  bind  by  recognizance  the  prosecutor  and  every 
such  witness  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  jail 

picion ;  and  if  ao,  it  is  his  duty  to  commit  or  bail  him ;  except  in  cases  where  a  court  of  spe- 
cial sessions  is  authorized  to  try  him.  If  then,  the  arrest,  examination,  and  consequent 
commitment  be  legal,  the  party  is  no  more  entitled  to  be  diacbarged  or  bailed  upon  a  habeas 
ccrrpus,  because  he  was  committed  upon  suspicion,  than  if  he  bad  been  committed  upon  an 
absolute  charge ;  and  it  should  seem  that  the  duty  of  the  court,  upon  a  habeas  corpus^  would 
be  the  same  in  one  case  as  the  other;  that  is,  they  would  exercise  their  power  of  bailing, 
remanding,  or  discharging  the  party,  as  the  result  of  the  Inquiry  upon  the  habeas  eorjms 
would  justify,  whether  he  were  committed  upon  suspicion  or  upon  a  positive  accusation. 
Davis'  J.  111. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  allege,  in  the  mittimus,  that  the  offence  was  **  feloniously  "  commit- 
ted; and  it  is  sufficient^  if  it  may  be  collected  on  the  fiM)e  of  it,  that  the  charge  was  for  a 
felony.     1  Chit  Cr.  L.  113. 

In  the  case  of  convictions,  it  has  been  decided  that  though  the  conviction  maybe  correct) 
yet  if  tiie  commitment  be  for  a  diflferent  offence,  or  do  not  disclose  any  offence  at  all,  the 
magistrate  is  liable  to  an  action  for  the  imprisonment,  ftc  under  it.    3  Bara  ft  Cress.  409 ; 

1  Ry.  ft  Moo.  C.  0.  129,  S.  0. 

When  the  offence  is  created  by  statute  the  terms  of  the  statute  should  be  pursued  in  de- 
scribing it ;  for  by  using  other  words  than  those  which  the  legislature  has  used,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  offeoce  will  not  be  sufficiently  defined.  Thus  a  prisoner  who  had  been  com- 
mitted, for  that  **  with  force  and  arms  he  made  an  assault  on  the  prosecutor  with  intent 
feloniously  to  steal,  take,  and  carry  away,  ftom  the  person,'*  ftc.  was  admitted  to  baO  by  the 
king's  bench,  because  the  description  did  not  charge  him  with  an  offence  within  the  statute 
7  Geo.  2,  ^  21,  under  which  he  was  committed,  and  which  relates  to  felonious  attempts  to 
rob.  Bex  v.  Bemnant,  5  T.  B.  169 ;  2  Leach,  683.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  addition  of 
the  word  "  violently  "  to  steal,  ftc.  would  have  been  a  sufficient  description  of  the  offence, 
within  the  statute.  2  Leach,  702 ;  1  Rus&  Cr.  L.  619.  Where  the  offence  described  by  the 
statute  was  setting  fire  to  a  eock,  mow,  or  stack  of  com,  and  the  charge  in  the  oommitment 
was  for  setting  fire  to  spared  of  wheat,  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  sufficiently  specif^ the 
felony  described  by  the  statute,  and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  admitted  to  bail  2  Term 
Rep.  266 ;  1  Leach,  484.  So  where  a  warrant  of  commitment  under  a  statute  relating  to 
persons  riotously  destroying  houses,  fta  stated  that  the  defendant  began  to  puU  down  "m 
part "  a  dwelling-house,  the  words  "in  part"  not  being  in  the  statute^  it  was  held  an  impro- 
per description,  and  the  offender  was  bailed.     *l  Bowl  638. 

The  commitment  in  such  cases  should  also  conclude  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in 
that  case  made  and  provided.**    1  Nun  ft  Walsh,  408. 

'Jth.  The  eommitnwrU  shoM  point  out  the  place  cf  imprisonment,  and  not  merely  direct  that 
the  party  should  be  taken  to  prison.  2  Strange,  934  ;  1  Ld.  Baym.  424.  We  have  already 
stated  what  is  the  proper  prison  to  which  he  ought  to  be  conveyed. 

8th.  Thne  and  mods  of  imprisonment  With  respect  to  the  time  and  mode  of  imprisonment, 
it  is  observed  that  the  oommitment  should  have  an  apt  oondusion.  The  statute  has  not 
prescribed  any  particular  form  for  this  precept  At  common  law,  the  words  used  in  the 
conclusion  are,  to  detain  the  prisoner  "  untU  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law." 

2  Hale,  123 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §  18.  These  words  are  said  to  be  proper  only  when  the  party 
is  committed  for  an  offence  not  bailable ;  but  when  he  is  conunitted  for  want  of  sureties  for 
a  bailable  offence,  it  is  said  to  be  usual  to  direct  the  jailer  to  "  keep  the  prisoner  in  his  said 
custody,  for  want  of  sureties,  or  until  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law."  The 
m/iUimus  may  command  the  jailer  to  keep  the  party  "in  safe  custody;**  for  although  eveiy 
jailer  be  bound  by  law  to  keep  his  prisoner  in  such  custody,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  re- 
minding him  of  his  duty  in  the  mittmm,  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  ch.  16,  §  16 ;  1  Stra.  3.  If  the 
oonduaUm  be  uregular,  it  will  not  vitiate  the  mdUimius ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  commitment  "  till 
fhrther  order,"  be  made  by  a  justice,  yet  a  breach  of  prison  under  sooh  a  warrant  would  be 
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delivery,  or  superior  court  of  a  county  palatine,  or  court  of  general  or 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  at  which  the  accused  is  to  be  tried,  then  and 

an  offence.  And  if  the  partf  were  removed  hj  habeas  corpus^  yet  if  the  cause  and  manner 
of  his  commitment  be  such  as  to  require  bis  detention  in  cnstody,  oit  his  finding  sureties,  be 
shall  be  baOed  or  committed  accordingly,  and  not  discharged ;  because  the  informal  conclu- 
sion will  be  rejected.  Such  a  warrant  would  be  a  good  jnstiflcation  in  an  action  of  false 
imprisonment  against  the  jailer,  though  the  right  conclusion  be  omitted,  or  the  wrong  con- 
clusioQ  inserted.  It  is  a  lawfbl  warrant,  notwithstanding  the  omission  or  incongruity  of  the 
oondusioii,  so  as  to  make  the  voluntary  permission  of  an  escape  or  the  breach  of  prison,  a 
punishable  offence.     1  Hale,  684. 

Ko  precise  mode  of  introducing  the  statement  of  the  offence  appears  to  be  materiaL 
Either  of  the  following  forms  will  answer :  "  charged  with  feloniously  assaulting,"  &c.  or 
"with  having  on,"  &c.  or  "charged  with  a  miadeameanor,  viz  :  with  having,"  &c.  or  "for 
that  he  the  said  A.  B.,  on,"  &c.  and  then  recite  the  complaint  Davis'  J.  114.  The  latter  is 
decidedly  the  preferable  form  of  introducing  the  statement  of  the  crime  for  which  the  party 
is  to  be  committed.  Id.  ib.  If  the  offence  be  against  a  statute,  the  description  should  dose 
with  the  words  "  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided."  This, 
indeed,  will  be  only  continuing  the  description  of  the  offence  in  the  complaint,  if  the  com- 
plaint be  properly  dmwn ;  for  the  description  in  all  offences  against  penal  statutes  must  con- 
clude, "contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  (or  statutes)  in  such  case  made  and  proyided." 
Id.ibu 

The  mittimus  should  state  at  the  beginning,  the  style  and  jurisdiction  of  the  justice,  and 
is  directed  to  the  constables  of  a  town  named  therein,  or  to  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  to 
the  keeper  of  the  particular  jail  to  which  the  justice  intends  the  prisoner  shall  be  committed ; 
and  commands  the  sheriff  and  constables  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  the  custody  of  the  jailer, 
and  the  jailer  to  receive  and  keep  him  in  the  said  jail  until  be  shall  be  thence  delivered  by 
due  course  of  law.    Davis'  J.  114, 115. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  jailer  to  receive  the  party ;  and  if  he  reAise,  or  unlawfully  demand  any 

thing  for  receiving  him,  it  is  an  Indictable  offence.    Dalt  J.  c  lYO ;  1  Chit  Gr.  L.  117 ;  IT. 

B.  60.    If  the  jailer  will  not  receive  him,  it  is  said  the  person  who  arrested  him  may,  in  such 

case,  keep  the  prisoner  in  his  own  house.    1  T.  R.  60.    The  oflQcer  to  whose  custody  he  was 

'  committed  on  the  mittimus  may,  in  such  case,  keep  the  prisoner  until  the  jaUer  can  be  in- 

'  duced  or  compelled  to  receive  him.    Davis'  J.  115. 

The  constable  is  not  to  retain  the  warrant  or  commitment  It  is  to  be  handed  over,  with 
the  prisoner,  to  the  jailer,  as  it  is  the  jailer's  authority  for  keeping  him.  But  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  constable  should  get  a  receipt  for  the  prisoner,  IVom  the  jailer,  and  preserve 
it;  and  that  he  should  take  and  preserve  a  copy  of  the  warrant  1  Nun  &  Walsh,  419;  2 
Hawk,  c  16,  &  9. 

If  the  magistrate,  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority  and  jurisdiction,  but  taking  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  effect  of  the  evidence,  should  oome  to  a  wrong  condusion,  and  commit 
the  defendant,  and  he  should  be  afterwards  discharged  by  the  higher  court,  on  a  habeas  cor- 
puSj  yet  the  magistrate  would  not,  on  that  account,  be  liable  to  an  action  of  damages.    14 
'  East,  82 ;  1  Chit  Cr.  In  95.    But  though  the  warrant  of  commitment  be  defective,  the  court 

will  not  discharge  the  prisoner  finally,  on  that  account     5  Gowen,  60,  68. 

The  jailer  is  protected  from  liability,  though  he  should  receive,  by  mistake  of  the  consta- 
ble, a  person  whom  it  was  not  intended  to  confine.     1  Ghit  Gr.  L.  60, 117 ;  Gowp.  479. 
(  When  a  person  thus  committed  by  a  magistrate  is  advised  that  his  commitment  is  illegal, 

or  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged  or  bailed  by  a  superior  jurisdiction,  he  has  a  remedy 
t  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  certiorari^  and  the  proceedings  thereon.    3  Black.  Gom.  131 ;  1 

1  Ghit  Gr.  L.  118.    Indeed,  whenever  a  person  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  by  being  confined 

t  in  a  common  jail,  or  by  a  private  person,  whether  it  be  for  a  dvil  or  criminal  cause,  and  it 

f  ifl  apprehended  that  the  imprisonment  is  illegal,  he  may  in  general,  by  habeas  corpus  or  cer- 

;  Uorari,  have  his  body  and  the  proceedmgs  imder  which  he  ia  detained,  removed  to  some  su- 
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there  to  prosecute,  or  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence,  or  to  give  evidence, 
as  the  case  may  be,  against  the  party  accused,  which  said  recognizance 
shall  particularly  specify  the  professions,  art,  mytery,  or  trade  of  every 
such  persons  entering  into  or  acknowledging  the  same,  together  with 
his  christian  and  surname,  and  the  parish,  township,  or  place  of  his 
residence,  and  if  his  residence  be  in  a  city,  town,  or  borough,  the  recog- 
nizance shall  also  particularly  specify  the  name  of  the  street^  and  the 
number  (if  any)  of  the  house  in  which  he  resides,  and  whether  he  is 
owner  or  tenant  thereof,  or  a  lodger  therein, — and  the  said  recogni- 
zance, being  duly  acknowledged  by  the  person  so  entering  into  the 
same,  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  the 
same  shall  be  acknowledged,  and  a  notice  thereof,  signed  by  the  said 
justice  or  justices,  shall  at  the  same  time  be  given  to  the  person  bound 
thereby; — and  the  several  recognizances  so  taken,  together  with  the 
written  information  (if  any,)  the  depositions,  the  statement  of  the  accused, 
and  the  recognizances  of  bail,  (if  any)  in  every  such  case,  shall  be  de- 
livered by  the  said  justice  or  justices,  or  he  or  they  shall  cause  the  same 

perior  jurisdiction  haviDg  authority  to  examine  into  the  legality  of  the  commitment;  and  on 
the  return,  he  will  be  either  dischai^ged  or  remanded.     1  Chit.  Or.  L.  118;  2  R.  S.  563. 

It  has  been  said  that  where  the  offence  is  not  set  forth  with  sufficient  certainty  in  the 
warranty  the  party  will  be  entitled  to  be  discharged,  if  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus.  And 
it  seems  that  this  holds,  not  only  where  no  cause  at  all  is  expressed  in  the  commitment,  but 
aXao  where  it  is  so  loosely  set  forth  that  the  court  cannot  judge  whether  it  forms  a  reason- 
able ground  for  the  imprisonment  or  not  1  Nun  &  Walsh,  408 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §  16; 
2  Inst  52.  But  when  an  application  is  made  by  a  prisoner  to  be  bailed  or  dischai^gcd,  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  court  to  look  into  the  complaint  and  depositions,  and  not  to  discharge  if 
these  show  a  sufficient  ground  for  detaining  the  prisoner,  even  though  the  commitment  be 
informal.  Id.  181,  408 ;  1  Leach,  270 ;  Cald.  296 ;  3  East,  157  ;  1  Bam.  k  Cress.  258.  So, 
though  the  word  "  felony"  or  "  feloniously"  be  not  expressed  in  the  warrant,  yet  if  enough 
appears  from  the  facts  set  forth  upon  the  face  of  the  commitment,  to  show  that  the  offence 
charged  is  a  felony,  the  court  will  deal  with  the  prisoner  as  on  a  charge  of  felony.  2  T.  R. 
255;  I  Leach,  484;  2  Chit  Rep.  138.  But  although  it  is  not  essential  to  ite  validity, 
where  the  commitment  is  for  felony,  that  the  words  "  felony"  or  "  feloniously"  shall  be  in- 
serted in  it,  if  it  appears  fh>m  the  facts  stated  therein  to  be  in  law  a  felony,  yet  it  is  oonve- 
nient,  if  the  offence  be  a  felony,  so  to  state  it,  in  order  that  the  officer  to  whose  charge  the 
prisoner  is  committed  to  be  conveyed  to  prison,  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  limits 
and  extent  of  his  powers.     1  Nun  A  Walsh,  409. 

If  a  party  has  been  improperly  committed,  the  court  will  not  make  it  a  part  of  the  rule 
for  granting  a  habeas  corpus  that  he  sliall  not  bring  an  action  against  the  magistrate.  3  Car. 
&  Payne,  225.    See  Barb.  Cr.  Law,  page  568.  et  seq. 

In  reference  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  writ,  see  the  remarks  of  Marshall,  C.  J. 
Ex  parte  Tobias  Watkins,  3  Peters,  201,  202 ;  3  Story  on  CJonst  206—209;  2  Kent  CJom. 
2d  ed.  26 — 32;  United  States  Bank  y.  Jenkins,  18  John.  305;  case  of  Yeates,  4  ib.  364; 
Barry  v.  Mercien,  3  Hill,  399 ;  People  v.  Cassels,  5  Hill,  635 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Harrison,  11 
Mass.  63;   Oomm^mwealih  v.  Briebett,  8  Pick.  138;  Randall  v.  Bridge,  2  Mass.  553. 

Convicts,  or  those  in  execution  by  legal  process,  civil  or  criminal,  are  not  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  habeus  corpus.  Biky's  ccue,  2  Pick.  172 ;  Commonwealth  v.  Whitney,  10  Pick.  434  But 
see  Ex  parte  Kellogg,  6  Vermont,  509,  as  to  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
Ex  parte  Clarke,  9  Wendell,  212. 
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to  be  delivered,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the 
trial  is  to  be  had,  before  or  *at  the  opening  of  the  said  court  on  [*48] 
the  first  day  of  the  sitting  thereof,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the 
judge,  recorder,  or  justice  who  is  to  preside  in  such  court  at  the  said 
trial  shall  order  and  appoint : — ^Provided  always,  that  if  any  such  wit- 
ness shall  refuse  to  enter  into  or  acknowledge  such  recognizances  as 
aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  by 
his  or  their  warrant,  commit  him  to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, for  the  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place 
in  which  the  accused  party  is  to  be  tried,  there  to  be  imprisoned  and 
safely  kept  until  after  the  trial  of  such  accused  party,  unless  in  the 
meantime  such  witness  shall  duly  enter  into  such  recognizance  as  afore- 
said before  some  one  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  riding,  divi- 
sion, liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place  in  which  such  jail  or  house  of  cor- 
rection shdl  be  situate : — provided  nevertheless,  that  if  afterwards,  from 
want  of  sufficient  evidence  in  that  behalf  or  other  cause,  the  justice  or 
justices  before  whom  such  accused  party  shall  have  been  brought  shall 
not  commit  him  or  hold  him  to  bail  for  the  offence  with  which  he  is 
charged,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  or  justices,  or  any  other  jus- 
tice or  justices  of  the  same  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city, 
borough,  or  place,  by  his  or  their  order  in  that  behalf,  to  order  and 
direct  the  keeper  of  such  common  jail  or  house  of  correction  where 
such  witness  shall  be  so  in  custody  to  discharge  him  from  the  same, 
and  such  keeper  shall  thereupon  forthwith  discharge  him  accord- 
ingly-[1] 

[1]  In  this  countiy,  the  reoognizanoe  of  the  prosecutor  and  witneeses  is  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  proper  court  to  prosecute  and  g^ve  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

In  a  late  case,  where  a  married  woman  refused  to  find  surety  in  recognizance  for  her  ap- 
pearance at  the  sessions,  to  give  evidence  against  a  felon,  and  the  magistrate  committed 
her,  the  court  of  king's  bench  held  that  the  commitment  was  legal.  1  Chitty's  Crim.  Law, 
p.  91. 

Where  the  witness  cannot  find  sureties,  the  magistrate  ought  to  tidce  his  own  recogni- 
zance, and  it  would  be  illegal  to  commit  the  witness.    2  Stark.  Evid.  82. 

Where  the  witness  was  a  married  woman,  and  therefore  incapable  of  entering  into  a  re. 
cognizance,  it  was  held  that  the  magistrate  was  justified  in  committing  her  on  her  refusal  to 
give  evidence^  or  to  find  sureties  for  her  appearance  to  give  evidence.  3  M.  ft  S.  1  j  Boeooe 
on  Crim.  Evid.  87. 

The  better  opinion  is,  that  a  justice  is  not  authorized  to  commit  any  witness  for  refiising 
to  find  sureties  to  be  bouod  with  him,  provided  he  be  willing  to  enter  into  his  own  recog- 
nizanoe.    Taylor's  Evid.  p.  798 ;  2  Cb.  Bum's  Just  p.  122;  12  Ad.  &  EIL  Rep.  p.  59. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  if  it  appears  from  the  examination,  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  and  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  prisoner  to  be  guilty  thereof  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  bind  by  recognizance  the  prosecutor  and  all  the  material 
witnesses  against  the  prisoner  to  appear  and  testify  at  the  next  court  havmg  cognizance  of 
the  offence,  and  in  which  the  prisoner  may  be  indicted.  Whenever  the  magistrate  shall  be 
satisfied,  by  due  proof,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  witness  will  not 
fulfil  the  condition  of  such  recognizance,  unless  security  be  required,  he  may  order  such 
witness  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  with  such  sureties  as  he  shall  deem  meet,  for  his  ap 
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The  following  are  the  forms  required  by  the  above  section : 

Recognizance  to  Prosecute  or  give  Evidence. 

:  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  C.  D.  of ,  in  the  township  of ^  in  the  said 

county,  {former^  [or  C.  D.  of  No.  2, street,  in  the  parish  of y 

in  the  borough  of ,  [mrgeon^  of  which  said  house  he  is  tenant,] 

personally  came  before  me,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  said  county,  and  acknowledged  himself  to  owe  to  our  sovereign 

lady  the  Queen,  the  sum  of  £ ,  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great 

Britain,  to  be  made  and  levied  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and 
tenements,  to  the  use  of  our  said  lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  suoces* 
sors,  if  he  the  said  C.  D.  shall  fail  in  the  condition  indorsed. 

Taken  and  acknowledged,  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned, 
at ^  before  me.  J.  S. 

Condition  to  Prosecute. 

The  condition  of  the  within-written  recognizance  is  such,  that 

whereas  one  A.  B.  was  this  day  charged  before  me,  J.  S., 

[*49]     *justice  of  the  peace  within  mentioned,  for  that  \<kc.^  as  in  the 

caption  of  the  depositions^]  if  therefore  the  said  C.  D.  shall  appear 

at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  general  jail  delivery  \or  ai 

the  next  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace]  to  be  holden  in  and 

for  the  [county]  of *  and  there  prefer  or  cause  to  be  preferred  a 

bill  of  indictment  for  the  offence  aforesaid  against  the  said  A.  B.,  and 
there  also  duly  prosecute  such  indictment,  then  the  said  recognizance 
to  be  void,  or  else  to  stand  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

pearanoe  at  such  ooort  2  R.  S.  '709,  §§  21,  22.  Infimts  and  married  women  being  mate- 
rial witnesses,  may  in  like  manner  be  required  to  prooure  sureties  for  their  appearance  at 
such  court    Id.  g  23. 

If  any  witness  so  required  to  enter  into  a  recognizance,  either  with  or  without  sureties 
shall  refuse  to  comply  with  such  order,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  commit  him  to 
prison  until  he  shall  comply  with  such  order,  or  be  otherwise  discharged  according  to  law. 
2  R.  &  709,  §  24. 

A  recognizance  is  an  obligation  of  record  entered  into  before  a  magistrate  duly  author- 
ized for  that  purpose,  with  condition  to  appear  at  some  court  named  therein.  Dick.  J.  Re- 
cognizance; 3  BiuD.  R.  431.  Recognizances  taken  before  magistrates  under  the  abore 
provisions  of  the  statute,  must  be  in  writing,  and  subscribed  by  the  parties  to  be  bound 
thereby.     2  R.  a  746,  §  24. 

A  recognizance,  containing  the  condition  required  by  the  statute,  that  the  obUgor  will 
appear  and  testify  at  the  next  court  haying  cognizance  of  the  offence,  fta  will  not  be  vitiated 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  as  well  to  the  grand  as  the  petit  jury,  and  not  depart  the 
said  court  without  leave."  6  Barb.  511.  A  recognizance  for  the  appearance  of  witnesses 
to  testify  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  must  contain  an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness 
to  the  people,  and  mention  the  offence  charged ;  or  no  action  can  be  maintained  upon  it  6 
Hill,  506. 
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(hncktian  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence. 

Same  as  the  last  form  to  the  asterisk,*  and  then  thus; — "  and  there 
prefer  or  cause  to  be  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  said  A. 
B.,  for  the  offence  aforesaid,  and  duly  prosecute  such  indictment,  and 
give  evidence  thereon  as  well  to  the  jurors  who  shall  then  inquire  of 
the  said  offence,  as  also  to  them  who  shall  pass  upon  the  trial  of  the 
said  A.  B.,  then  the  said  recognizance  to  be  void,  or  else  to  stand  in 
full  force  and  virtue." 

Condition  to  give  Evidence, 

Same  as  to  the  last  form  but  one  to  the  asterisk,*  and  then  thus : — 
and  there  give  such  evidence  as  he  knoweth  upon  a  bill  of  indictment 
to  be  then  and  there  preferred  against  the  said  A.  B.  for  the  offence 
aforesaid,  as  well  to  the  jurors  who  shall  there  inquire  of  the  said  of- 
fence, as  also  to  the  jurors  who  shall  pass  upon  the  trial  of  the  said  A. 
B.,  if  the  said  bill  shall  be  found  a  true  bill,  then  the  said  recognizance 
to  be  void,  or  else  to  stand  in  full  force  and  virtue." 

Notice  of  the  said  JRecognizance  to  be  given  to  the  Prosecutor  and  his 

Witnesses. 

)      Take  notice,  that  you  C.  D.,  of ,  axe  bound  in  the  sum 

tount: )  of ,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  [general  quarter  ses- 

sums  of  the  peace]  in  and  for  the  county  of ,  to  be  holden  at , 

in  the  said  county,  and  then  and  there  [prosecute  and]  give  evidence 
against  A.  B. ;  and  unless  you  then  appear  there,  and  [prosecute  nnd] 
give  evidence  accordingly,  the  recognizance  entered  into  by  you  will 

be  forthwith  levied  on  you.     Dated  this day  of ,  185 — . 

J.  S.[l] 

*  Commitment  of  Witness  for  refusing  to  enter  into  the  Becogni'     [*50] 

zance. 

To  the  constable  of and  to  the  keeper  of  the  [house  of  correc- 
tion'] at ,  in  the  said  [count;/]  of . 

Whereas  A.  B.  was  lately  charged  before  the  undersigned,  [one]  of 
her  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county]  of ^ 

[1]  All  reoogTiizanccs  for  the  appearance  of  the  prosecutor  and  witoessea,  and  of  the  de- 
fendant at  the  proper  court,  must  be  certified  and  returned,  by  the  magistrate  taking  them, 
to  the  court  at  its  then  present  or  next  term  or  session. 

The  recognizances  are  generally  delivered  by  the  magistrate  to  the  clerk  of  the  court; 
or,  it  may  be,  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  state,  or  his  assistant  or  deputy,  or  the  prosecu- 
cuting  attorney  of  the  county. 

If  the  magistrate  refuses  or  neglects  to  return  to  the  proper  court  any  such  recognisance, 
he  may  be  compelled,  by  rule  of  court,  forthwith  to  return  the  same,  And  in  case  of  dia< 
obedience  to  such  rule,  he  may  be  proceeded  against  by  attachment,  as  for  a  contempt  of 
oooTt    See  N.  Y.  R.  S.  vol  2,  p.  109,  &  26  and  27 ;  lb.  p.  534,  s.  1,  sub.  7. 
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for  that  ykc.j  as  in  the  summons  to  the  untness,']  and  it  having  been  made 
to  appear  to  [me']  upon  oath,  that  E.  F.,  of ,  was  likely  to  give  ma- 
terial evidence  for  the  prosecution,  [/]  duly  issued  [my  summons  to  the 

said  E.  F.,  requiring  him  to  be  and  appear]  before  [me']  on ,  at , 

or  before  such  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  as  should  then  be 
there  to  testify  what  he  should  know  concerning  the  said  charge  so 
made  against  the  said  A.  B.,  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  said  E.  F.  now  ap- 
pearing before  [wie,]  [or  being  brought  before  [me]  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  in 
thai  behalf  to  testify  as  aforesaid,]  hath  been  now  examined  by  [me]  touch- 
ing the  premises,  but  being  by  [me]  required  to  enter  into  a  recogni- 
zance conditioned  to  give  evidence  against  the  said  A.  B.,  hath  now 
refused  so  to  do :  these  are  therefore  to  command  you  the  said  consta- 
ble to  take  the  said  E.  F.,  and  him  safely  to  convey  to  the  [house  of 

correction]  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid,  and  there  deliver  him  to  the 

said  keeper  thereof,  together  with  this  precept ;  and  I  do  hereby  com- 
mand you  the  said  keeper  of  the  said  [hou^e  of  correction]  to  receive  the 
said  E.  F.  into  your  custody  in  the  said  [hou^  of  correction,]  there  to  im- 
prison and  safely  keep  him  until  after  the  trial  of  the  said  A.  B.  for  the 
offence  aforesaid,  unless  in  the  meantime  such  E.  F.  shall  duly  enter 

into  such  recognizance  as  aforesaid,  in  the  sum  of pounds,  before 

some  one  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  said  [county,]  conditioned  in  the 
usual  form  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  [oyer  and  terminer  or  general 
jail  delivery,  or  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,]  to  be  holden  in  and 

for  the  [county]  of ,  and  there  to  give  evidence  before  the  grand 

jury  upon  any  bill  of  indictment  which  may  then  and  there  be  prefer- 
red against  the  said  A.  B.  for  the  offence  aforesaid,  and  also  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  the  trial  of  the  said  A.  B.,  for  the  said  offence,  if  a  true 
bill  should  be  found  against  him  for  the  same. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

Subsequent  Order  to  discharge  the  Witness. 
To  the  keeper  of  the  [house  of  correction]  at ,  in  the   [county] 


of 


Whereas,  by,  [my]  order  dated  the day  of ,  [instant,] 

[*51]  *reciting  that  A.  B.  was  lately  before  then  charged  before  [me] 
for  a  certain  offence  therein  mentioned,  and  that  E.  F.  having 
appeared  before  [me,]  and  being  examined  as  a  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution in  that  behalf,  refused  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  give  evi- 
dence against  the  said  A.  B.,  and  [/]  therefore  thereby  committed  the 
said  E.  F.  to  your  custody,  and  required  you  safely  to  keep  him  until 
after  the  trial  of  the  said  A.  B.  for  the  offence  aforesaid,  unless  in  the 
meantime  he  should  enter  into  such  recognizance  as  aforesaid ;  and 
whereas,  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  against  the  said  A.  B.  the  said 
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A.  B.  has  not  been  committed  or  holden  to  bail  for  the  said  offence, 
but  on  the  contrary  thereof  has  been  since  discharged,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  necessary  that  the  said  E.  F.  should  be  detained  longer  in 
your  custody :  these  are  therfore  to  order  and  direct  you  the  said  keep- 
er to  discharge  the  said  E.  F.  out  of  your  custody  as  to  the  said  com- 
mitment, and  suffer  him  to  go  at  large. 

Given  under  [my]  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid. 

J.  S.     [l.  s.] 

(i)  Copy  of  depositions  far  defendant 

At  any  time  after  all  the  examinations  have  been  completed,  and 
before  the  first  day  of  the  assizes  or  sessions  or  other  first  sitting  of  the 
court  at  which  a  person  committed  to  prison  or  admitted  to  bail  is  to 
be  tried,  such  person  may  require  and  shall  be  entitled  to  have,  of  and 
from  the  officer  or  person  having  the  custody  of  the  same,  copies  of  the 
depositions  on  which  he  shall  have  been  committed  or  bailed,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  sum  for  the  same,  not  exceeding  at  the  rate  of 
three-halfpence  for  each  folio  of  ninety  words.  [1] 

2.  Examination  and  Oommitment  where  the  Arrest  is  in  a  different  County 

from  thai  in  which  the  Offence  was  committed, 

(a)  Warranty  if  evidence  prove  the  charge. 

Whenever  a  person  shall  appear  or  shall  be  brought  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  charged  with  an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  him  in  any  county  or  place  within  England  or  Wales  wherein  such 
justice  shall  not  have  jurisdiction,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice, 
and  he  is  hereby  required,  to  examine  such  witnesses,  and  receive  such 
evidence  in  proof  of  such  charge  as  shall  be  produced  before  him ;  and 
if  in  his  opinion  such  testimony  and  evidence  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of 
the  charge  made  against  such  accused  party,  such' justice  shall 
thereupon  commit  him  to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  *correc-     [*52] 
tion  for  the  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city,  borough,  or 
place  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  shall 
admit  him  to  bail,  as  herein-after  mentioned,  and  shall  bind  over  the 
prosecutor  (if  he  have  appeared  before  him  or  them)  and  the  witnesses 
by  recognizance  accordingly,  as  is  herein-before  mentioned.(a)[2J 

(a)  11  ft  12  Vict  a  42,  &  22. 


[I]  According  to  Mr.  Chitty,  the  party  accused  has  not,  in  cases  of  treason  and  felony,  a 
right  to  demand  a  copy  of  the  depositions.  1  Chitty's  Or.  Law,  p.  87.  He  may,  however, 
oompel  their  production,  by  serving  the  magistrate  with  a  subpoena  to  produce  them. 

[2]  Criminal  prosecutions  are  local  in  their  nature,  and  at  common  law  must  be  tried  in 
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(6)  TParran^  ^evidenee  do  not  prove  tJie  charge. 

But  if  such  testimony  and  evidence  shall  not  in  the  opinion  of  such 
justice  be  sufficient  to  put  the  accused  party  upon  his  trial  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  so  charged,  then  such  justice  shall  bind  over 
such  witnesses  as  he  shall  have  examined,  by  recognizance,  to  give 
evidence,  as  hereinbefore  is  mentioned,  and  such  justice  shall,  by  war- 
rant under  his  hand  and  seal,  order  such  accused  party  to  be  taken  be- 
fore some  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county,  riding,  division, 
liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place  where,  and  near  unto  the  place  where, 
th^  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  shall  at  the  same 
time  deliver  the  information  and  complaint,  and  also  the  depositions 
and  recognizances  so  taken  by  him  to  the  constable  who  shall  have  the 

the  couDtj  where  they  are  oommitted.  Generally,  the  proaecation  for  an  offence  can  onlj 
be  before  a  court  or  magistrate  whose  jariadiction  extends  over  the  place  where  it  was  oom- 
mitted, as  it  is  only  before  such  a  court  that  it  can  be  tried  and  punished.  Even  at  common 
law,  however,  justices  of  the  peace  might  cause  to  be  apprehended  in  thair  proper  countiee, 
and  on  examination  to  be  committed  tx>  jaQ  there,  persons  guilty  of  offences  done  in  another 
county,  to  which  they  might  be  afterwards  removed  by  kabeaa  corpus  for  trial  But  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  proceeding,  in  such  cases,  has  been  provided  by  statute,  in  the  several  states ; 
either  by  authorizing  warrants  iasued  in  one  county  to  be  backed  by  magistrates  in  another 
county,  and  to  be  executed  there,  and  directing  what  course  shall  be  pursued  thereon ;  or 
by  allowing  the  process  to  be  executed  anywhere  m  the  state. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  is  concerned,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  complaints  and  issuing  warrants  to  apprehend  offenders,  is  without  limit. 
2  B.  S.  590,  s.  1,  e^  seq.  And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law.  4  Black.  Com.  290 ; 
1  Chit  Or.  L.  34,  35.  And  if  the  offender  is  brought  before  the  justice,  he  has  a  right,  both 
At  common  law  (see  4  Black.  Com.  290 ;  1  Chit  Gr.  L.  75,)  and  by  statute,  (2  R.  S.  590,  591, 
592,)  to  examine,  and  in  a  proper  case,  to  commit  him.  He  may  issue  process  for  the  arrest 
of  offenders,  where  the  crime  was  committed  in  his  county,  although  the  criminal  may  have 
escaped  into  another  county.  2  R.  S.  706,  s.  1  to  5.  In  The  People  v.  Casaeis,  (6  HiU,  169,) 
Bronson,  J.  sayB,  *'  and  possibly  he  may  issue  process  when  the  offender  Is  in  his  county, 
Although  the  crime  was  committed  elsewhere ;  we  are,  however,  inclined  to  a  different  opin- 
ion. But  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  settle  that  question."  The  opinion  thus  intimated  by  the 
learned  judge  seems  contraiy  to  the  doctrine  generally  laid  down  by  English  writers.  For 
although  it  be  generally  true  that  a  justice  has  no  jurisdiction  over  offences  committed  out 
of  his  county,  yet  there  are  cases  where  the  presence  of  an  offender  within  his  county  gives 
him  authority,  at  common  law,  to  proceed  against  such  offender;  and  there  are  also  numer- 
ous casAs  in  which,  by  the  special  provisions  of  particular  statutes,  the  justice  has  jurisdic- 
tion respecting  the  offences  therein  specified,  though  committed  out  of  his  county.  1  Nun 
&  Walsh,  49.  Thus,  it  has  been  long  settled  that  if  a  man  commit  a  fdony  in  one  county, 
jand  go  into  another  oounty,  a  justice  of  the  latter  county  may,  upon  information  given,  issue 
ft  warrant  to  apprehend  him,  and  take  his  examination,  and  the  information  against  him ; 
and  may  commit  him  to  the  jail  of  such  latter  county,  and  bind  over  the  witnesses  to  give 
evidence  at  the  trial,  and  in  short  may  proceed  as  if  the  offenoe  had  been  committed  withm 
his  jurisdiction.  1  Nun  A  Walsh,  50;  1  Hale,  580;  3  Burn,  553.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, it  has  been  decided  that  a  justice  may  proceed  with  respect  to  a  man  coming  into  his 
county,  after  having  committed  a  felony  on  the  high  seas;  and  may  commit  such  person  for 
trial  at  the  next  oyer  and  termuier  to  be  held  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  Ac.  Rex 
V.  MuiTman,  Park.  241 ;  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  8,  s.  33,  note;  3  Bum,  653 ;  Chit.  Cr.  L.  94;  CJom. 
Dig.  Justices  of  Peace,  B.  1. 
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execution  of  such  last-mentioned  warrant,  to  be  by  Mm  deliyered  to 
the  justice  or  justices  before  whom  he  shall  take  the  accused  in  obe- 
dience to  the  said  warrant ;  and  which  said  depositions  and  recogDi- 
zances  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  in  the  case,  and  shall  be  treated  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  taken  by  or  before  the 
said  last-mentioned  justice,  and  shall,  together  with  such  depositions 
and  recognizances  as  such  last-mentioned  justice  shall  take  in  the  mat- 
ter of  such  charge  against  the  said  accused  party,  be  transmitted  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  where  the  said  accused  party  is  to  be  tried,  in  the 
manner  and  at  the  time  herein-before  mentioned,  if  such  accused  party 
shall  be  committed  for  trial  upon  the  said  charge,  or  shall  be  admitted 
to  bail.(a) 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  to  convey  the  Accused  before  the  Justice  of  the  Cbuniy,  <£c.,  in 

which  the  Offence  was  committed. 

To  W.  T.,  constable  of ,  and  to  all  other  peace  officers  in  the 

said  [county]  of . 

Whereas  A.  B.,  of ,  [laborer,]  hath  this  day  been  charged  before 

the  undersigned,  [one]  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for 

the  said  county  of ,  for  that  [Jkc,  as  in  the  warrant  to  apprehend :] 

and  whereas  [/]  have  taken  the  deposition  of  0.  D.,  a  witness  exam- 
ined by  [me]  in  this  behalf;  but  in  as  much  as  [7]  am  informed  that 
the  principal  witnesses  to  prove  the  said  offence,  against  the 
*said  A.  B.,  reside  in  the  [county]  of  C,  where  the  said  offence  [*o3] 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed :  these  are  therefore  to  com- 
mand you  the  said  constable,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  forthwith  to  take 
and  convey  the  said  A,  B.  to  the  said  [county]  of  C,  and  there  carry 
him  before  some  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  that  [county,] 
and  near  unto  the  [parish  of  jD.,]  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have 
been  conmiitted,  to  answer  further  to  the  said  charge  before  him  or 
them,  and  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law :  and  [/]  hereby 
further  command  you  the  said  constable  to  deliver  to  the  said  justice 
or  justices  the  information  in  this  behalf,  and  also  the  said  deposition 
of  C.  D.,  now  given  into  your  possession  for  that  puipose,  together 
with  this  precept. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.      [L.  Sj 

(c)  Chats  of  (hnstabk. 
In  case  such  accused  party  shall  be  taken  before  the  justice  last 

(a)  11  A  18  Tict  a  42,  s.  32. 
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aforesaid  by  virtue  of  the  said  last*mentioned  warrant,  the  coostable  or 
other  person  to  whom  the  said  warrant  shall  have  been  directed,  and 
who  shall  have  conveyed  such  accused  party  before  such  last-mentioned 
justice,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  paid  his  costs  and  expenses  of  conveying 
the  said  accused  party  before  the  said  justice ;  and  upon  the  said  con- 
stable or  other  person  producing  the  said  accused  party  before  such 
justice,  and  delivering  him  into  the  custody  of  such  person  as  the  said 
justice  shall  direct  or  name  in  that  behalf,  and  upon  the  said  constable 
delivering  to  the  said  justice  the  warrant,  information  (if  any,)  deposi- 
tions, and  recognizances  aforesaid,  and  proving  by  oath  the  handwriting 
of  the  justice  who  shall  have  subscribed  the  same,  such  justice  to  whom 
the  said  accused  party  is  so  produced  shall  thereupon  forthwith  ascer- 
tain the  sum  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  such  constable  or  other  person 
for  conveying  such  accused  party  and  taking  him  before  such  justice, 
as  also  his  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  of  returning,  and  thereupon 
such  justice  or  justices  shall  make  an  order  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
county,  riding,  division,  or  liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place,  or  if  such 
city,  borough,  or  place  shall  be  contributory  to  the  county  rate  of  any 
county,  riding,  division,  or  liberty,  then  upon  the  treasurer  of  such 
county,  riding,  division,  or  liberty  respectively  to  which  it  is  contribu- 
tory, for  payment  to  such  constable  or  other  person  of  the  sum  so 
ascertained  to  be  payable  to  him  in  that  behalf,  and  the  said  treasurer, 
upon  such  order  being  produced  to  him,  shall  pay  the  amount  to  the 
said  constable,  or  other  person  producing  the  same,  or  to  any  person 
who  shall  present  the  same  to  him  for  payment :  provided  always,  that  if 

such  last-mentioned  justice  shall  not  think  the  evidence  against 
[*54]     such  accused  party  sufficient  to  put  him  upon  his  trial,  *and 

shall  discharge  him  without  holding  him  to  bail,  every  such 
recognizance  so  taken  by  the  said  first-mentioned  justice  or  justices  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  null  and  void.(a) 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Order  for  Payment  of  the  Chnstahl^s  Mxpenses, 
To  R.  W.  esquire,  treasurer  of  the  county  of . 


Whereas  W.  T.,  constable  of ,  in  the  county  of ,  hath  by 

virtue  of  and  in  obedience  to  a  certain  warrant  of  J.  S.  esquire,  \one} 
of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of 

,  taken  and  conveyed  one  A,  B.,  charged  before  the  said  J.  S., 

with  having  [eta,  stating  shortly  the  offence^']  from ,  in  the  said 

county  of ,  to ,  in  the  said  county  of ,  a  distance  of 

miles,  and  produced  the  said  A,  B.  before  me  S.  P.,  one  of  Her  Ma- 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict  c.  42,  s.  22. 
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jesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of ,  and  de- 
livered him  into  the  custody  of by  [my]  direction,  to  answer  to 

the  said  charge,  and  further  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law :  and 
whereas  the  said  W.  T.  hath  also  delivered  to  [me]  the  said  warrant, 
together  with  the  information  in  that  behalf,  and  also  the  deposition  of 
C.  D.  in  the  said  warrant  mentioned,  and  hath  proved  to  [me]  upon 
oath  the  hand  writiug  of  the  said  J.  S.  subscribed  to  the  same :  and 
whereas  [/]  have  ascertained  that  the  sum  which  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  said  W.  T.  for  conveying  the  said  A.  B.  from  the  said  county  of 

y  to  the  said  county  of ,  and  taking  him  before  [me,]  is  the  sum 

of ,  and  that  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  said  W.  T.  in  return- 
ing will  amount  to  the  further  sum  of ,  making  together  the  sum 

of :  these  are  therefore  to  order  you  as  such  treasurer  of  the  said 

county  of ^  to  pay  unto  the  said  W.  T.  the  said  sum  of ,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  statute  ii^  such  case  made  and  provided,  for 
which  payment  this  order  shall  be  your  sufficient  voucher  and  authority. 
Given  under  my  hand,  this day  of '-^ ,  185 — .             S.  P. 

{d)  How,  where  the  arrest  is  under  a  hacked  warrant 

Where  the  accused  is  arrested  upon  a  backed  warrant,  the  constable, 
if  he  be  not  then  prepared  with  any  evidence  against  him,  will  take 
him  before  the  justice  who  first  issued  the  warrant,  to  be  dealt  with  as 
above  or  herein-before  is  mentioned.  But  if  at  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
the  prosecutor,  or  any  of  the  witnesses  upon  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, shall  then  be  in  the  county  or  place,  where  such  person 
shall  have  been  apprehended,  the  ^constable  or  other  person  [*55] 
who  shall  have  so  apprehended  such  person  may,  if  so  directed 
by  the  justice  backing  such  warrant,  take  and  convey  him  before  the 
justice  who  shall  have  so  backed  the  said  warrant,  or  before  some  other 
justice  or  justices  of  the  same  county  or  place ;  and  the  said  justice 
or  justices  may  thereupon  take  the  examinations  of  such  prosecutor  or 
witnesses,  and  proceed  in  every  respect  in  manner  above  directed  with 
respect  to  persons  charged  before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  with 
an  offence  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  another  county  or  place 
than  that  in  which  such  persons  have  been  apprehended.(a) 

3.  BaHir] 

(a)  In  treason. 
No  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  shall  admit  any  person  to  bail  for 

(a)  11  k  12  Yict  o.  42,  s.  11. 

[1]  The  magistrate  having  heard  the  examinations,  and  ascertained  that  the  party  accosed 
is  not  entitled  to  be  completely  discharged,  is  next  to  determine  whether  he  will  bail  or  com- 
mit him. 
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treason,  nor  shall  such  person  be  admitted  to  bail,  except  by  order  of 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  or  by  Her  Majesty's  court  of 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster,  or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation.(a)[2] 

(a)ll  4  12  Vict.  c.  42,  8.  28. 

Bail  is  a  dellreiy  of  a  person  to  hiB  soreties,  upon  their  giring,  together  witli  himaeli^  snf- 
ficieDt  security  for  his  appearance  at  court  to  answer  the  charge  against  him ;  be  being  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  their  friendly  custody,  instead  of  going  to  prison.  In  most  of  the  in- 
ferior offences,  bail  will  answer  the  same  intention  as  commitment,  and  therefore  it  ought  to 
be  taken.  But  in  offences  of  a  capital  nature,  no  bail  can  be  security  equivalent  to  the  ac- 
tual custody  of  the  person.  There  is  nothing  that  a  man  may  not  be  induced  to  forfeit,  to 
save  his  life;  and  it  is  no  satisfaction  or  indemnity  to  the  public,  to  seize  the  effects  of  those 
who  have  bailed  a  murderer,  if  the  murderer  himself  be  suffered  to  escape  with  impunity.  4 
Black.  Com.  ch.  22. 

[2]  Authority  is  given  by  acts  of  congress,  to  take  ball  for  any  such  crime  or  offence,  ex- 
cept where  the  punishment  is  death,  to  any  judge  of  the  United  States,  and  to  any  diancel- 
lor,  judge  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court,  or  first  judge  of  any  court  of  common  pleaSi 
mayor  of  a  city,  in  any  state,  and  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  of  any  state, 
where  the  offender  may  be  found ;  the  recogpciizance  taken  by  any  of  the  persons  authorized 
to  be  returned  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  having  cognizance  of  the  offence ;  and  on 
refusal  to  enter  into  such  recognizance,  the  magistrate  may  imprison  the  person  so  refosing. 
Act  of  Congress,  of  Sept  24,  1789,  s.  33,  and  Act  of  Congress,  of  March  2,  1793,  &  4. 

When  the  punishment  of  an  offence  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  is  death,  bail  can 
only  be  taken  by  the  federal  courts,  or  one  of  the  judges  thereof. 

A  person  committed  by  a  judge  of  a  court  of  the  United  Stetes.  for  an  offence  not  pun- 
ishable with  death,  may,  if  there  be  no  judge  of  the  United  States  in  the  district,  be  admitted 
to  bail  by  a  stote  judge. 

In  all  cases  of  crimes  and  offences  not  capital,  but  subject  to  in&mous  punishment  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  a  state  magistrate,  on  the  arrest  of  the  offender,  may  take  bail 

Where  a  judge  of  the  United  States  has  committed,  no  judge  of  a  state  has  authority  to 
interpose,  in  order  to  discharge  on  bail,  except  there  is  no  judge  of  the  United  States  in  the 
district    3  Binn.  516. 

When  the  commitment  is  by  a  state  judge,  the  law  does  not  prohibit  the  bailing  by  a  state 
Judge ;  such  power  is  included  in  the  general  authority  to  imprison  or  admit  to  bail ;  there 
is  a  reason  for  such  authority,  as  commitments  may  sometimes  be  made  either  for  want  of 
bail,  which  is  afterwards  offered,  or  there  may  be  a  hasty  commitment  by  an  inferior  magis- 
trate requiring  re-consideration.  In  such  cases,  it  would  be  a  grievance  to  have  no  relief 
but  by  a  district  judge  of  the  United  States.     5  Binn.  515.    M'Ein.  Am.  Mag.  255—256. 

In  the  state  of  Now  York,  justices  of  the  peace  are  authorized  to  let  offenders  to  bail  in 
all  cases  of  felony,  where  the  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  cannot  exceed  five  years.  2 
K.  T.  Rev.  Stat  710,  sec.  29.  The  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  held  in  any  county,  also  has 
power  to  lot  to  bail  any  person  committed,  before  mdictment  found,  upon  any  criminal  charge 
whatever.  And  the  court  of  sessions  has  a  similar  power  as  to  any  offences  triable  in  such 
court.    Barb.  Cr.  L,  p.  577. 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  act  of  assembly,  *^all  prisoners  shall  be  bailable,  by  one  or  more 
sufficient  sureties,  to  be  taken  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges  or  justices  that  have  cognizance 
of  the  fact,  unless  for  such  offences  as  are  or  shall  be  made  felonies  of  death,  by  the  laws  of 
the  province."  Act  of  1705 ;  1  Smith's  Laws,  p.  66 ;  M'Kin.  Dig.  713.  Murder  of  the  first 
degree  is  the  only  offence  punishable  with  death. 

Where  a  capital  felony  is  charged,  and  the  proof  is  evident,  or  the  presumption  great,  no 
power  exists  any  where  to  admit  to  bail.     2  Ashm.  Rep.  233. 

The  practice  has  always  been  to  take  bail  under  the  act  of  1705,  which  has  remained  in 
foroe^  as  well  in  misdemeanors  as  in  felonies,  except  in  capital  cases.    6  Watte  ft  S.  314. 
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(i)  In  felony  and  certain  misdemeanors. 

Where  any  person  shall  appear  or  be  brought  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  charged  with  a  felony,  or  with  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felony,  or  with  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony,  or  with  obtaining  or 
attempting  to  obtain  property  by  false  pretences,  or  with  a  misdemeanor 
in  receiving  property  stolen  or  obtained  by  false  pretences,  or  with 
perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  or  with  concealing  the  birth  of  a 
child  by  secret  burying  or  otherwise,  or  with  wilful  or  indecent  expo- 
sure of  the  person,  or  with  riot,  or  with  assault  in  pursuance  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  raise  wages,  or  assault  upon  a  peace  officer  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  or  upon  any  person  acting  in  his  aid,  or  with  neglect  or 

A  safe  rule,  where  a  malicious  homicide  has  been  charged,  is  to  reAise  bail  in  all  cases 
where  a  Judge  would  sustain  a  capital  conviction,  if  pronounced  by  a  jury  upon  such  evi- 
dence as  has  been  exhibited  to  him  on  the  hearing  of  the  application  to  admit  to  bail ;  and 
in  instances  where  the  evidence  for  the  commonwealth  is  of  less  efficacy,  to  admit  to  bail. 
Hence,  where  a  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  offence,  at  most^  is  only  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree, the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  be  liberated  on  bail.    2  Ashm.  227. 

It  is  good  cause  fur  admitting  to  bail  a  prisoner  confined  to  a  close  jail  upon  an  indic^ 
ment  for  murder,  that  he  is  laboring  under  a  present,  painful,  severe  and  dangerous  disease, 
caused  by  his  imprisonment,  and  likely  to  be  so  aggravated  by  a  continuance  of  it  as  proba- 
bly to  terminate  fatally.     11  Leigh,  666. 

In  Pennsylvania,  justices  of  the  peace  may  take  bail  for  the  appearance  of  persons  ac- 
cused, generally,  in  cases  of  all  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  to  answer  at  the  proper  court,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  treason,  homicide,  robbery,  burglary,  buggery,  horse-stealing,  arson  and 
rape ;  in  which  latter  cases  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  or  the  president  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  is  alone  authorized  to  take  bail.  1  Smith's  Laws  of  Penn.  137 ;  2 
id.  531;  4  id.  334;  2  Penn.  Black.  403;  M'Kinney's  Dig.  724.  445,  716. 

New  York. — A  prisoner  arrested,  under  a  warrant  issued  pursuant  to  statute,  (R.  S.  707,) 
for  an  offence  punishable  by  state  prison,  cannot  be  admitted  to  bail  in  the  county  where 
the  arrest  was  made,  but  must  be  taken  back  to  the  county  where  the  warrant  was  issued. 
6  Hill,  340. 

Ohio. — ^The  magistrate,  whether  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  when  he  holds  the  exami- 
nation, is  authorized  to  take  bail  of  the  accused,  and  the  recognizances  of  the  witnesses. 
Walker's  Introd.  p.  624. 

In  general,  in  the  several  states,  the  magistrates  before  wh<Mn  the  examination  is  had, 
may  take  bail,  in  all  cases,  except  those  punishable  capitally. 

In  Virginia,  a  justice  may  bail  a  prisoner  charged  with  felony,  tf  only  a  slight  suspicton 
of  guilt  attaches  to  him.    5  Rand.  711. 

In  Connecticut,  a  sheriff  may  take  bail  of  a  prisoner,  committed  by  a  justice,  for  not  find- 
ing stvetios,  and  release  him  irom  confinement    2  Day,  1. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  has  no  authority  to  take  the  recognizance  of  a  prisoner,  while  in  the 
custody  of  the  officer  under  a  miUirmta  issued  by  another  justice  for  want  of  sureties  for  his 
appearance  at  court,  and  before  his  commitment  to  prison.     8  GreenL  Maine  Bep.  390. 

A  justice  cannot  admit  to  bail  a  prisoner  committed  by  another  justice ;  and  a  recogni- 
sance in  such  case  is  void.     13  Pick.  86. 

Indiana. — ^If  a  person  charged  with  a  felony  voluntarily  appear  before  an  associate  judge, 
and  enter  into  recognizance  with  sureties  for  his  appearance,  Aa,  the  recognizance  is  valid, 
though  the  affidavit  on  which  it  was  founded  was  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  1 
Blackf.  Bep.  200. 

MississiFPL — ^A  sheriff  has  no  power  to  admit  to  bail  in  criminal  cases.  1  Miss.  549. 
jyTKinney'sAm.  ICag.  p.  266. 
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breach  of  duty  as  a  peace  oflRcer,  or  with  any  misdemeanor  for  the 
prosecution  of  which  the  costs  may  be  allowed  out  of  the  county  rate, 
such  justice  of  the  peace  may,  in  his  discretion,  admit  such  person  to 
bail,  upon  his  procuring  and  producing  such  surety  or  sureties  as  in  the 
opinion  of  such  justice  will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  appearance  of 
such  accused  person  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  he  is  to  be 
tried  for  such  oflFence ;  and  thereupon  such  justice  shall  take  the  recog- 
nizance of  the  said  accused  person  and  his  surety  or  sureties,  condition- 
ed for  the  appearance  of  such  accused  person  at  the  time  and  place 
of  trial,  and  that  he  will  then  surrender  and  take  his  trial,  and  not 
depart  the  court  without  leave.(a)[3] 

(a)  lIftl2yiot  a  42,  0.23. 

[3]  The  dutf  of  magistrates  in  relation  to  the  taking  of  bail,  is  extremely  important ;  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  great  judgment  and  firmness.  The  two  extremes  of  demanding  exces- 
sive and  of  acoepting  insufficient  bail,  should  be  equally  avoided ;  and  in  many  cases  the 
justice  may  be  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  public  or  of  individuals,  if  he  transcends  or 
fiklls  short  of  his  duty  in  either  of  these  respects.  Davis'  J.  83.  But  wherevtf  be  has 
authority  under  the  statute,  to  take  bail  from  the  person  accused,  he  is  bound  to  do  so,  in  case  it 
is  offered ;  and  he  has  no  discretion  on  the  subject^  except  as  to  the  anumrU  of  the  bul  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  sureties.  It  has  been  determined  that  a  prisoner  arrested  in  another 
county,  upon  an  Indorsed  warrant,  for  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison,  cannot  be  let  to  bail  in  the  county  where  the  arrest  is  made,  but  must  be  taken  back 
to  the  county  in  which  the  warrant  was  issued.     6  Hill,  344. 

To  refuse  or  delay  to  bail  any  person  who  is  entitled  to  bail,  is  an  offence  at  common 
law  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  for  which  the  magistrate  is  also  liable  in  damages 
to  the  party  injured.  It  was  also  made  punishable  by  ancient  English  statutes.  1  Nun  & 
Walsh,  398 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  15,  §  13 ;  3  Bos.  ft  Pul.  551 ;  Davis'  J.  83 ;  See  3  £dw.  1,  St.  2, 
ch.  15,  and  31  Gar.  II.  And  lest  the  intention  of  the  law  should  be  frustrated  by  magis- 
trates, it  is  expressly  declared  by  statute,  1  William  and  Mary,  that  excessive  bail  ought  not 
to  be  required.  And  there  is  a  similar  provision  in  our  statute,  which  declares  that  "  exces- 
sive bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  nor  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted."  1 R.  S.  94,  §  17.  What  bail  should  be  called  excessive,  must  be  left  to 
the  magistrate  to  determine,  on  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  magistrate  takes  insufficient  bail,  he  is  liable  to  be  fined  if  the  criminal 
does  not  appear;  but  if  he  does  appear,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  recognizance,  those 
who  admitted  him  to  bail  are  safe ;  inasmuch  as  the  end  of  the  law  is  answered  whenever 
the  appearance  of  the  prisoner  is  in  &ct  procured.     2  Hawk.  ch.  15,  §  6 ;  Davis'  J.  83. 

It  is  also  an  offence  at  common  law,  for  a  magistrate  to  grant  bail  where  it  ought  to  be 
denied;  and  it  is  punishable  as  a  negligent  escape.  2  Hawk.  ch.  15,  g  6  ;  1  Nun  A;  Walsh, 
399.  It  has  been  decided  that  it  is  no  excuse  for  justices  of  the  peace  admitting  a  person 
to  bail  who  was  committed  for  an  offence  not  bailable  by  law,  that  they  did  not  know  he  was 
committed  for  such  offence ;  for  that  they  ought  to  inform  themselves,  at  their  peril,  of  the 
cause  for  which  the  party  was  committed,  that  they  might  thereby  be  satisfied  that  he  was 
bailable  bylaw.  The  magistrate  is  not  bound  to  demand  bail,  or  that  the  person  to  be  bail- 
ed shall  find  sureties;  nor  is  he  bound  to  forbear  committing  the  party,  till  he  shall  refuse 
to  find  sureties ;  but  may  justify  a  commitment,  unless  the  party  himself  shall  tender  his 
sureties.    2  Strange,  1216 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §§  12, 14 ;  2  Hale,  123. 

The  recognizance  should  be  for  such  an  amount,  as  will  be  likely  to  secure  a  compliance 
with  its  conditions.  The  justice  ought,  therefore,  in  determining  its  amount^  to  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  the  character  and  property  of  the  defendant     A 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

*Becognizance   of  Bail,  [*56] 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the day  of ,  in  the  .year 

of  our  Lord ,  A.  B.  of ,  laborer,  L.  M.,  of ,  grocer,  and 

N.  O.  of ,  butcher,  personally  came  before  [us]  the  undersigned, 

two  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  [county ,]  and 
severally  acknowleged  themselves  to  owe  to  our  lady  the  Queen  the 
several  sums  following;  that  is  to  say,  the  said  A.  B.  the  sum  of 
y  and  the  said  L.  M.  and  N".  O.  the  sum  of each,  of  good  and 

wealthy  individual,  charged  with  a  penitentiary  offence,  would  forfeit  his  recognizance,  if  the 
amount  were  not  such  as  would  be  oppressively  large,  when  required  of  a  poor  and  obscure 
individual  If,  by  the  commission  of  a  crime,  the  accused  has  obtained  property,  and  re- 
tains it,  the  justice  should  require  a  recognizance  at  least  for  a  larger  amount  than  the  value 
of  such  property.  The  offender  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  the  crime  itself  an  instru- 
ment for  his  escape.  The  amount  should  not  be  oppressive,  but  never  so  small  as  to  hold 
out  an  inducement  to  the  accused  to  forfeit  his  recognizances.     Swanks  Justice,  p.  483. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  amount  of  the  bail  is  fixed  by  the  magistrate,  before  whom  it  is 
taken,  in  bis  discretion.  It  is  to  be  determined  from  a  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  alleged 
offence,  its  punishment,  the  standing  and  property  of  the  person  charged,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  case.  The  usual  custom  in  similar  cases  ought  to  be  considered.  The  amount 
of  the  defendant's  recognizance  is,  in  general,  not  less  than  a  hundred  dollars,  even  in  com- 
mon assault  and  battery,  or  any  misdemeanor. 

In  cases  of  aggravated  assault  and  battery,  or  with  intent  to  kill,  or  commit  a  crime  or 
offence,  the  amount  of  baO  should  be  larger. 

In  a  case  of  a  conspiracy  to  cheat,  the  defendants  were  required  to  enter  into  redogni- 
zances,  with  two  sureties,  each  in  the  t^um  of  $10,000.  So,  also,  in  a  case  of  a  charge  for  a 
conspiracy  to  procure  abortion.  And  so  likewise,  on  a  charge  of  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a 
rape. 

In  a  case  of  forgery  the  defendant  was  held  in  recognizance  with  one  surety,  in  the  sum 
of  $1000. 

For  an  alleged  larceny  of  $20  bail  was  required  in  $500. 

On  a  charge  for  uttering  and  passing  a  false  writing,  and  obfkining  thereby  property  of 
great  value  under  false  pretences,  the  accused  was  held  to  bail  in  $2000. 

Defendants  charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  deHraud  two  persons  out  of  $500  each, 
were  hold  each  in  $600  to  answer  for  the  offence. 

A  person  was  required  to  find  surety  in  $300  to  answer  a  charge  for  uttering  and  passing 
a  &lse  check  for  $20  35,  with  intent  to  defraud. 

To  answer  a  complaint  for  obtaining  $50  by  false  pretences,  a  defendant  was  ordered  to 
find  baU  in  $300. 

In  the  case  of  a  charge  of  publishing  a  libel  on  an  individual,  in  a  public  newspaper,  the 
two  defendants  were  obliged  to  enter  into  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  $1000  to  appear  at 
court  for  trial. 

One  accused  of  obtaining  $218  by  fal-e  pretences,  was  held  to  bail  in  $T00. 

The  sureties  ought  to  be,  at  least,  two  men  of  ability,  but  whose  sufficiency  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  magistrate,  and,  therefore,  he  may  examine  them,  upon  oath,  as  to  the  value 
of  their  property.  And  every  one  of  the  bail  ought  to  be  of  ability  to  answer  the  sum  in 
whicK  he  is  bound."    1  Chitty*s  Grim.  Law,  p.  99. 

In  criminal  cases,  no  justification  being  requisite,  bail  is  absolute  in  the  first  instance. 
The  magistrate  may,  however,  examine  them  on  oath  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  their  estate. 
And,  it  is  said,  that  if  ho  be  deceived,  he  may  require  ftesh  sureties.  McKinney's  Am.  Mag. 
256y  267. 
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lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  made  and  levied  of  their  several 
goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements  respectively,  to  the  nse  of  our 
said  lady  the  Queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  if  he  the  said  A.  B.  fiiil 
in  the  condition  indorsed. 

Taken  and  acknoweledged,  the  day  and  year  first  above  mentioned, 
at ,  before  us. 

J.  S. 

J.N. 

Oondition. 

The  condition  of  the  within-written  recognizance  is  such,  that  where- 
as the  said  A.  B.  was  this  day  charged  before  [us,']  the  justices  within 
mentioned,  for  that  [<fcc.,  as  in  the  warrant ;]  if  therefore  the  said  A.  B. 
will  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail  de- 
livery [or  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,]  to  be  holden  in 
and  for  the  county  of ,  and  there  surrender  himself  into  the  custo- 
dy of  the  keeper  of  the  [common  jaif]  there,  and  plead  to  such  indict- 
ment as  may  be  found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury,  for  or  in  respect 
of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  take  his  trial  upon  the  same,  and  not  de- 
part the  said  court  without  leave,  then  the  said  recognizance  to  be  void, 
or  else  to  stand  in  full  force  and  virtue. 

Notice  of  the  said  Recognizance  to  he  given  to  the  Accused  and  his  Bail, 
Take  notice  that  you  A.  B.  of ^  are  bound  in  the  sum  of  — 


and  your  [sureties  L,  M.  and  N.  0.]  in  the  sum  of each,  that  you 

A.  B.  appear,  [<fcc.,  as  iri  the  condition  of  the  recognizance^  and  not  depart 
the  said  court  without  leave ;  and  unless  you  the  said  A.  B.  personally 
appear  and  plead  and  take  your  trial  accordingly,  the  recognizance  en- 
tered into  by  you  and  your  sureties  shall  be  forthwith  levied  on  you 
and  them. 

Dated  this day  of ^  185 — . 

J.  S.[l] 

[1]  A  reoognizanoe  ia  an  aeknowledginerU  or  the  ipwij  entering  into  it>  and,  ofoourae,  most 
be  Yolnntary  on  hia  part  If  he  reftise,  however,  to  enter  into  it,  he,  or  those  concerned, 
must  abide  the  consequences  that  will  ensue,  in  the  course  of  the  law,  in  the  case. 

Wheresoever  anj  statute  giveth  justices  of  the  peace  power  to  take  bonds  of  any  man, 
or  to  bind  over  any  man  to  appear  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  or  to  take  sureties  for  any  mat- 
ter or  cause,  they  may  take  a  recognizance.  But  they  can  take  no  recognizance,  but  only 
in  such  matters  as  concern  their  offices ;  but  if  they  do^  it  seemeth  to  be  void.  Dalt  0. 
168. 

Every  recognizance,  taken  by  justices  of  the  peace,  must  be  made  to  the  Commonwealth, 
or  State.  It  ought  to  contain  the  name,  place  of  abode,  and  profession,  trade  or  calling, 
both  of  the  principal  and  surety  or  sureties.  It  should  be  so  descriptive,  in  these  respects, 
that  in  case  of  its  forfeiture,  it  may  be  sued  with  effect,  and  the  parties  made  answerable  in 
law.  For  an  offence  under  the  laws  of  Congress  the  recognizance  should  be  to  the  United 
States. 
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(c)  *Hoxv^  after  Commitment  [*57] 

la  all  cases  where  a  person  charged  with  any  indictable  ofifence  shall 
be  committed  to  prison  to  take  his  trial  for  the  same,  it  shall  be  lawful, 

A  justice  of  the  peace  can  only  require  sureUes  to  the  next  court.  1  Mass.  Rep  488 ;  8 
Mass.  Rep.  78. 

If  the  court  in  which  the  case  is  to  be  tried,  is  sitting  at  the  time  when  the  recognizance 
is  taken,  it  ought  to  be  for  the  appearance  of  the  party  at  the  present  term  or  session  of  the 
eourt 

See  OmnmmweaUh  y.  Canada^  13  Pick.  89,  90;  CommonweaUhY,  Otis,  16  Mass.  198; 
State  V.  Bmry,  8  Groenl.  179;  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  136,  §  22.  It  is  held  in  CarmrKm- 
wealth  y.  Canada^  aupra,  that  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  no  authority  to  admit  to  bail  a  pri- 
soner, committed  by  another  justice  of  the  peace,  for  baUable  offence,  for  not  flndmg  suffi- 
cient sureties  to  recogpaize  for  him;  and  a  recognizance  taken  in  such  case  is  void.  But  see 
Rev.  Stat,  of  Mass.  cb.  35,  §  22. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  is  liable  for  knowingly  taking  insufficient  bonds  of  prosecution. 
Smithy.  Trawl,  1  Root,  166. 

It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  Constit  IT. 
8.  8th  art  of  the  amendments.  See  3  Story  on  the  Constit  760,  761 ;  Rawle  on  the  Con- 
stit cb.  10,  pp.  130,  131. 

It  seems  that  an  action  does  not  lie  in  New  Hampshire  against  a  justice  for  demanding 
excessive  bail  on  a  criminal  charge.  Evans  v.  FosteTj  1  N.  Hamp.  374.  See  2  Stark.  Ev. 
(5  th  Am.  ed.)  428,  n.  1 ;  Hardiaon  v.  Jordan^  Cam.  k  Nor.  454  ;  Gregory  v.  Brown,  4  Bibb, 
28;  State  v.  Johnson,  2  Bay,  385;  Lining  v.  Bentham,  2  Bay,  1;  Boyer  v.  Potts,  14  Serge.  & 
Rawle,  158;  Statey,  Campbell,  2  Tyler,  177. 

See  Petersdorff  on  Bail,  509,  et  seg,  (Law  Lib.  No.  29,  p.  509  et  seq,)  State  v.  Corson,  1 
Fairfield,  473;  WCartyy.  State,  1  Blackf  338;  State  y,  Weiman,  3  Ohio,  14. 

A  recognizance  taken  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  entered  on  his  docket  in  these  words ; 
^^  Jacob  Kerns  v.  John  Steward,  Recognizance — ^bail,  25.  Simon  Elliot  appears  and  ac- 
knowledges himself  bail  in  the  above  case  ;'*  is  informal  and  void.  Kerns  v.  Schoonmaker,  4 
Ohio,  331.  See  State  Treasurer  v.  Woodward,  7  Vermont^  628  ;  jSSbwm  v.  Bolft,  16  ib.  9.  The 
justices  of  the  Police  Court  for  the  city  of  Boston,  after  certifying  and  sending  up  to  the  muni- 
cipal Court  a  record  of  a  recognizance  entered  into  before  them,  certified  and  returned,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  a  mere  extended  record  of  the  ftcts  and  cir- 
cumstances as  they  appeared  on  their  minutes,  and  upon  sd/re  facias  on  such  extended  re- 
cognizance, it  was  held  that  this  proceeding  of  the  police  court  was  not  irregular  and  the 
scire  facias  was  sustained.     CommonweaUh  v.  ITNeiil,  19  Pick.  127. 

The  date  of  the  recognizance  may  be  on  the  day  on  which  the  defendant  is  recognized  to 
appear,  as  the  court  will  presume  it  was  executed  in  the  momhog,  before  the  session  com- 
menced. State  V.  Bradley,  1  Blackford  (Ind.)  84.  But  it  was  held  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  Revised  Stat  ch.  86,  §  11  and  ch.  138,  §  113,  these  exceptions  in  a  criminal  case,  filed 
in  the  municipal  court  or  court  of  common  pleas,  must  be  entered  in  the  supreme  judicial 
court  next  to  be  held  for  the  same  county,  and  if  the  party,  who  filed  such  exceptions  re- 
cognises to  enter  and  prosecute  them  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  then  in  session,  the  re- 
cognizance is  void.     CommonweaUh  v.  Barley,  7  Metoal^  467. 

A  recognizance  to  answer  a  criminal  charge  need  not  show  that  the  complaint  had  been 
made  under  oath.  It  stands  on  its  own  terms ;  independent  of  any  previous  proceedings. 
ITGarty  v.  State,  I  Blackford  (Fnd.)  339. 

But  it  should  state  in  substance  all  the  proceedings,  which  show  the  authority  of  the  court 
or  magistrate  to  take  it.  State  v.  Smiffi,  2  GrecnL  62  ;  See  Commonwealth  v.  Zkiggett,  16 
Mass.  447;  Commonioealth  v.  Downing,  9  Mass  620/  Ex  parte  Beaufort,  3  Oranch,  448; 
State  V.  Oorson,  1  Fairfield,  473 ;  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  135,  g  30.    It  is  essential  to  a  re- 
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at  any  time  afterwards,  and  before  the  first  day  of  the  sitting  or  ses- 
sion at  which  he  is  to  be  tried,  or  before  the  day  to  which  such  sitting 
or  session  may  be  adjourned,  for  the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace 

cognizance,  that  it  recite  the  cause  of  its  caption.  ChmmonwedUh  v.  Dovmey,  9  Mass.  320 ; 
Sam/&  v.  Daggett,  16  Mass.  447  ;  Bridge  v.  Ford,  4  Masa.  641 ;  Bridge  v.  Ford,  T  Mass.  209. 
The  recognizance  should  set  out  the  kind  of  office  for  which  the  party  is  to  answer.  Good' 
win  V.  Governor,  1  Stew.  &  Port  465;  Simpsony.  CommonweaUh,  1  Dana,  623;  Oomman. 
weaUk  V.  West,  1  Dana,  105.  A  recognizance  not  exactly  according  to  statute  may  be  good 
at  common  law.    Phelps  v.  Parks,  4  Vermt  488. 

A  recognizance  to  appear  at  a  court  of  general  sessions  to  answer  to  an  indictment  to  be 
preferred,  to  do  and  receive,  ftc  and  not  depart  &c.  is  valid,  if  the  offence  be  substantially, 
although  not  techoically,  set  forth.  People  y.  Blankman,  17  Wendell,  252.  A  recognizance 
must  show  on  its  fisice  the  court  to  which  the  defendant  is  bound  to  appear.  State  v.  Bye, 
9  Yerger,  386. 

All  recognizances  in  criminal  case  should  be  taken  to  and  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Commonwealth  v.  Porter,  1  Marsh.  (Ken.)  44;  CommonweaUh  v.  Canada,  13  Pick. 
87;  Kerns  y.  Schoonmaker,  4  Ohio,  331.  A  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky  is  void.    Adams  y.  Ashby,  2  Bibb,  96. 

Where  a  recognizance  is  entered  into  by  the  sureties  alone,  without  the  principal,  condi- 
tioned fbr  the  defendant's  appearance  in  court  to  answer  a  criminal  chai^  the  recognizance 
is  vaJid.    Minor  y.  State,  I  Blackford,  (Ind.]^236.     See  People  v.  SlayUm,  1  Breese,  257. 

Chittendeny,  Cutler,  2  Chip.  25 ;  Young  v.  Shaw,  I  ib.  224.  But  see  PeopiU  y.  Slayton,  1 
Breese,  267.  A  recognizance  taken  for  a  purpose  not  authorized  by  law  is  void.  Harring* 
ton  V.  Brown,  7  Pick.  332.  So  where  the  court  has  no  authority  to  act  Commonwealth  y- 
Loveridge,  11  Mass.  337  ;  Vase  v.  Beane,  7  Mass.  280 ;  Bow  y,  Prescottf  12  Mass.  419  ;  Com- 
monwealth y.  Otis,  16  Mass.  198. 

It  is  not  necessary,  that  a  recognizance  to  answer  a  charge  of  felony,  should  be  signed  by 
the  principal  and  bail.  CommonweaUh  v.  Mason,  3  Marsh.  (Ken.)  466.  See  Commonwealth 
Y.  Emery,  3  Binn.  431;  Madison  v.  Commonweal^  2  A.  K  Marsh,  131.  A  seal  is  not 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  recognizance,  State  v.  Boot,  2  Rep.  Const  Ct  123.  Keams  v. 
State,  3  Blackf.  336.  It  is  provided  by  statute  in  New  York,  that  all  recognizances  in  order  to 
be  valid,  must  be  signed  by  the  party  intended  to  be  bound  by  them.  See  People  v.  Huggins, 
10  Wendell,  471,  472. 

Peteradorff  on  Bail,  614—516.    (Law  Lib.  No.  29,  pp.  514—516.) 

Bail  in  criminal  cases  are  invested  with  the  same  unrestricted  authority,  that  is  conferred 
upon  them  in  crimiDal  oases,  id.     See  Commonwealth  v.  Brickett,  8  Pick.  138. 

But  in  South  Carolina,  the  surrender  of  a  party  under  bail  to  the  deputy  sherifi^  does  not 
discharge  the  sureties  from  their  liability  on  their  recognizance.  State  v.  La  Gerf,  1  Bailey, 
410.     See  iSfte^ar^  V.  £fto^  2  Blackf.  104. 

Where  a  justice  of  the  peace  had  neglected  to  return  a  recognizance,  taken  by  him,  until 
the  second  day  of  the  term,  at  which  it  was  returnable,  the  court  ordered  that  be  pay  a  fine 
for  his  neglect  Ex  parte  Ntak  14  Mass.  205.  The  recognizance  must  be  filed  and  made  a 
record  of  court  to  sustain  a  suit,  and  it  must  be  so  averred  in  the  declaration.  People  y. 
Van  Epps,  4  Wendell,  487.  See  Palister  v.  Little,  6  Groenl.  360.  Bodge  y.  Kellock^  1  Fair, 
field,  266.  The  justice  should  also  make  the  proper  entry  of  the  prisoner's  failure,  to  appear, 
when  called.  Potter  v.  Kingsbury,  4  Day,  98.  See  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  135,  §  27,  and  it 
should  be  averred  in  the  declaration  that  the  default  of  appearance  was  entered  of  record. 
Peopk  V.  Van  Epps,  supra.    See  People  v.  Eaddock,  12  Wendell,  476. 

See  Commonwealth  v.  KNcUl,  19  Pick.  127.  A  justice  taking  a  recognizance  for  appear- 
ance must  return  it  to  the  court  where  the  conusor  is  to  appear;  and  if  the  court  has  not 
jurisdiction  to  award  execution  on  a  scire  facias,  it  ought  to  certify  the  reoognizauce  to  some 
court,  where  such  execution  can  be  awarded.  Johnson  v.  Bandall,  7  Mass.  340.  A  recog- 
nizance should  be  returned  by  the  justice,  who  takes  it,  at  the  first  day  of  the  tenn  of  tho 
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who  shall  have  signed  the  warrant  for  his  commitment,  in  his  or  their 
discretion,  to  admit  such  accused  person  to  bail  in  manner  aforesaid ; 
or  if  such  committing  justice  or  justices  shall  be  of  opinion  that  for  any 
of  the  offences  hereinbefore  mentioned  the  said  accused  person  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  bail,  he  or  they  shall  in  such  cases,  and  in  all  other 
cases  of  misdemeanors,  certify  on  the  back  of  the  warrant  of  commit- 
ment his  or  their  consent  to  such  accused  party  being  bailed,  stating 
also  the  amount  of  bail  which  ought  to  be  required,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  attending  or  being  at  the  jail  or  prison 
where  such  accused  party  shall  be  in  custody,  on  production  of  such 
certificate,  to  admit  such  accused  person  to  bail  in  manner  aforesaid ; — 
or  if  it  shall  be  inconvenient  for  the  surety  or  sureties  in  such  a  case  to 
attend  at  such  jail  or  prison  to  join  with  such  accused  person  in  the 

court  to  whioh  it  is  returnable ;  and  if  witboat  good  cause  be  neglect  to  return  it,  he  is  liable 
to  a  fine.    Ex  parte  Neal,  14  Mass.  205. 

The  neglect  of  one,  who  had  been  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  municipal  court  to  appear 
personaUy  at  that  courts  was  held  to  be  a  forfeiture  of  such  recognizance.  OommonweaUh  y. 
JfNeiU,  19  Pick.  127. 

The  person  bound  by  a  recognizance  to  appear  and  answer,  is  not  at  liberty  to  depart 
after  once  making  bis  appearance  in  court,  but  he  must  remain  until  duly  discharged, 
People  V.  Stager^  10  Wendell,  433.  The  condition  that  the  party  shall  not  depart  until  he  is 
discharged  by  the  court,  is  unnecessary  as  it  respects  the  charge  on  which  the  recognizance 
is  entered  into,  but  it  is  intended  to  detain  the  party,  should  other  charges  be  made  against 
him.  Id.  434.  See  Kee/haven  v.  ChmnKmiveaUh^  2  Pennsylv.  240 ;  State  y.  StotU^  6  Halst 
24;  People  y.  Clary,  17  Wendell,  374;  Starr  y.  OommonweaUh^  7  Dana^  243. 

Where  the  recognizance  is  for  the  principal's  appearance  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  his 
fiiUure  to  attend  on  that  day  is  a  forfeiture :  it,  howeyer,  no  indictment  be  found  against 
him,  and  he  appear  during  the  term,  the  recognizors  may  be  discharged  by  the  fayor  of  the 
court  AUter,  where  the  principal  does  not  appear.  Adair  y.  State,  1  Blackford  (Ind.)  201. 
See  State  y.  Saunders,  2  Halsted,  177  ;  State  y.  Choper,  2  Blackf.  227.  A  recognizance  to 
appear  at  a  term  of  the  courts  without  designating  a  day,  cannot  be  forfeited  by  a  failure  to 
appear  on  any  particular  day.  Griffin  y.  CommonweaUh,  Litt  Sel.  Ca.  31.  A  recognizance 
to  appear  at  the  first  day  of  the  next  court,  binds  the  party  to  appear  at  the  first  court 
actually  held ;  a  fiiilure  to  hold  the  court  at  the  regular  time  will  not  exonerate  him.  Oom- 
monweaUh y.  Oayton,  2  Dana,  135.  A  party  was  recognized  in  March,  to  appear  ''at  the 
April  Criminal  term."  There  was  no  such  term;  the  next  criminal  term  was  in  May.  In 
June,  at  the  criminal  law  term,  he  was  called,  and  fiuled  to  appear.  There  was  no  forfeiture 
of  his  recognizance.  Thurston  y.  OommonweaUh,  3  Dana,  224 ;  see  State  treasurer  y. 
Seaver,  7  Vermont,  480 ;  Same  y.  Eolje,  16  ib.  9. 

If  the  condition  of  a  bond  or  recognizance  become  impossible  by  the  act  of  God,  or  the 
obligee,  or  the  oonusee,  the  performance  is  excused.  People  y.  Manning,  8  Cowen,  295 ;  see 
OommonweaUh  y.  Oraig,  6  Randolph,  731. 

Beoognizances  estreated  into  the  Exchequer  may  be  discharged  or  compounded,  by  the 
court  according  to  the  equity  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  re  PeOard;  13  Price,  299 ; 
&  C.  nom. ;  Scpcvrte  PeUow,  M'Olel.  111.  In  Massachusetts  the  court  has  the  same  power 
by  statute.    Rey.  Statute,  Ch.  136,  sec.  29. 

A  recognizance  of  bail  in  a  criminal  case  is  not  designed  as  a  satis&ction  of  the  offence, 
when  it  is  forfeited  and  paid,  but  as  a  means  of  compelling  the  party  to  submit  to  the  trial 
and  punishment,  which  the  law  ordains  for  his  oflbnce.  Ek  parte  MUbum,  9  Peters,  710.  A 
Judgment  rendered  on  a  recognizance  for  fiuling  to  appear  is  no  bar  to  another  prosecution 
for  the  same  ofibnoe.     OommonweaUh  y.  Thompson,  3  litt  284. 

20 
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recognizance  of  bail,  then  such  committing  justice  or  justices  may 
make  a  duplicate  of  such  certificate  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  the  same 
being  produced  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  same  county,  riding, 
division,  liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
last-mentioned  justice  to  take  the  recognizance  ot  the  surety  or  sureties 
in  conformity  with  such  certificate,  and  upon  such  recognizance  being 
transmitted  to  the  keeper  of  such  jail  or  prison,  and  produced,  together 
with  the  certificate  on  the  warrant  of  commitment  as  aforesaid  to  any 
justice  of  the  peace  attending  or  being  at  such  jail  or  prison,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  last-mentioned  justice  thereupon  to  take  the  recogni- 
zance of  such  accused  party,  and  to  order  him  to  be  discharged  out  of 
custody  as  to  that  commitment,  as  hereinafter  mentioned.(a)[I] 

And  in  all  cases  where  such  accused  person  in  custody  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  bail  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  other  than  the  committing  jus- 
tice or  justices  as  aforesaid,  such  justice  of  the  peace  so  admitting  him 
to  bail  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  recognizance  or  recognizances  of 
bail  to  the  committing  justice  or  justices,  or  one  of  them,  to  be  by  him 
or  them  transmitted,  with  the  examinations,  to  the  proper  officer.(i) 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict  c.  42,  s.  23.  {b)  II  k  12  Vict  c.  42,  a.  23. 


[1]  If  the  party  is  not  ready  with  bail,  at  the  time  he  is  apprehended  and  examined,  and 
the  offence  is  bailable,  he  may  at  any  time  be  released  (torn  imprisonment  on  finding 
sureties.  1  Burr.  460 }  2  Hawk.  ch.  16,  §  1,  n.  1 ;  1  Nun  k  Walsh,  383.  And  after  the 
recognizance  bad  been  entered  into,  the  justice  before  whom  it  is  taken  will  send  notice  of 
the  fact  to  the  jailer  and  an  order  to  liberate  him.  1  Chit.  Or.  L.  101 ;  1  Nun  &  Walsh,  383. 
And  it  is  said  that  justices  of  the  peace  may  send  a  prisoner,  for  a  short  time,  to  some  pri- 
vate prison,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity,  when  necessary,  of  procuring  bail  before  he  is 
committed  for  trial ;  but  this  practice  has  been  disapproved  of  as  inconvenient  and  not  agree- 
able to  law.  For  in  strictness  the  magistrate  has  no  authority  thus  to  detain  a  party  in 
custody  out  of  the  common  jail ;  and  in  so  doing  he  acts  on  his  own  responsibility,  and 
should  therefore  bo  very  cautious.  1  Burn,  321 ;  1  CiiiL  Or.  L.  345;  Cro.  Cir.  Comp.  15. 
The  practice,  however,  of  permitting  the  prisoner  to  remain  a  short  time  before  his  final 
commitment,  in  ihe  custody  of  an  oflQcer,  to  afford  him  this  opportunity,  is  very  reasonable 
and  liable  to  no  serious  objection.  A  faithful  oflQcer  will  be  careful,  in  such  case,  not  to 
suffer  an  escape ;  and  the  party  thereby  may  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  commilroent^  in 
some  cases,  where  his  bail,  when  procured,  would  be  ample  security  for  his  appearance  to 
take  hia  trial.    Davis*  J.  99. 

KoHce  of  bail  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  not  usually  required  by  magistrates  when  the  prosecu- 
tor is  in  attendance  and  has  an  opportunity  of  objecting ;  but  it  may  be  required  if  the 
magistrate  thinks  the  case  proper  for  it ;  and  when  the  bail  tendered  has  been  rejected  for 
insufficiency,  and  the  party  thereupon  committed,  the  magistrate,  in  England,  frequently 
does  (and  in  strong  cases  it  is  very  proper)  order  that  a  reasonable  notice  of  bail,  usually 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  according  to  circumstances,  shall  be  given  to  the  prosecutor 
or  bis  attorney,  in  order  that  he  may  in  the  meantime  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the 
bail  tendered,  and,  if  they  are  not  satisfactory,  have  an  opportunity  of  opposing  them.  1 
Nun  ft  Walsh,  386 ;  1  Bum,  321.  Notice  should  also  be  required  when  the  securities  have 
been  previously  rejected  by  another  magistrate.    Id.  381,  386. 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Osrtificate  of  Qmsent  oAove  mentionecL 

I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consent  to  the  within -named  A.  B. 

*being  bailed  by  recognizance,  himself  in  ,  and  {two]     [*58] 

sureties  in each. 

J.  S. 
The  like,  on  a  separate  Paper. 

Whereas  A.  B.  was  on  the ,  committed  by  me  to  the  [house  of 

correciion']  at ,  charged  with  [^c,  naming  the  offence  shortly:'] 

I  hereby  certify,  that  I  consent  to  the  said  A.  B.  being  bsuled  by 

recognizance,  himself  in ,  and  [two]  sureties  in each.    Dated 

the day  of ,  185—. 

J.  S. 

(d)  In  other  misdemeanors. 

Where  any  person  shall  be  charged  before  any  justice  of  the  peace 
with  any  indictable  misdemeanor  other  than  those  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, such  justice,  after  taking  the  examinations  in  writing  as  afore- 
said, instead  of  committing  him  to  prison  for  such  offence,  shall  admit 
him  to  bail  in  manner  aforesaid ; — or  if  he  have  been  committed  to 
prison,  and  shall  apply  to  any  one  of  the  visiting  justices  of  such  prison, 
or  to  any  other  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  same  county,  riding,  divi- 
sion, liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place,  before  the  first  day  of  the  sitting 
or  session  at  which  he  is  to  be  tried,  or  before  the  day  to  which  such 
sitting  or  session  may  be  adjourned,  to  be  admitted  to  bail,  such  justice 
shall  accordingly  admit  him  to  bail  in  manner  aforesaid.(a)[l] 

(a)ll&12  Vict.  0.42,8.23. 

[I]  A  party  who  is  thos  bailedf  is  still,  in  supposition  of  law,  in  custody  of  his  sureties^ 
who  are  considered  as  his  keepers,  and  may,  therefore  re-seize  to  bring  him  in  if  they  fear 
bis  escape,  and  take  him  before  the  justice  or  court  to  be  committed,  and  thus  the  bail  may 
be  discharged  from  their  recognizance.  But  the  defendant  is  at  liberty  to  find  new  sure- 
ties. 1  Chit  Cr.  L.  104;  2  Halo,  124;  2  Hawk,  ch.  16,  §  3 ;  Com.  Dig.  "Bail"  2;  6  Mod. 
231.  Bail  in  criminal  cases  are  invested  with  the  same  unrestricted  autliority  over  the  per- 
son of  the  defendant  that  is  conferred  upon  them  in  civil  cases.  Petersdorf  on  Bail,  614. 
Bail  are  Mid  to  have  the  principal  always  upon  the  string,  and  may  pull  it  in  when  they 
please,  to  render  liiro  in  their  own  discharge.  6  Mod.  231.  They  have  the  custody  of  the 
principal,  and  may  take  him  at  any  time  and  in  any  place.  1  Highmore  on  Bail,  199.  Tlie 
taking  is  not  considered  as  the  service  of  process,  but  as  a  continuation  of  the  custody  which 
had  been,  at  the  request  of  the  principal,  committed  to  the  bail.  The  principal  xnnyi  there- 
fore, be  taken  on  Sunday.  The  dwelling  house  is  no  longer  the  castle  of  tire  principal,  iu 
which  he  may  place  himself  to  keep  off  the  bail.  If  the  door  should  not  be  opened  on  de- 
mand, at  midnight,  ihe  bail  may  break  it  down,  and  take  the  principal  fVora  his  bed,  if  that 
measure  should  be  necessary  to  enable  the  bail  to  take  him.    8  Pick.  140.    And  in  surren- 
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(e)  Warrant  of  Deliverance, 

In  all  cases  where  a  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  shall  admit  to 
bail  any  person  who  shall  then  be  in  any  prison  charged  with  the 
offence  for  which  he  shall  be  so  admitted  to  bail,  such  justice  or  justices 
shall  send  to  or  cause  to  be  lodged  with  the  keeper  of  such  prison  a 
warrant  of  deliverance  under  his  or  their  hand  and  seal  or  hands  and 
seals,  requiring  the  said  keeper  to  discharge  the  person  so  admitted  to 
bail,  if  he  be  detained  for  no  other  offence ;  and  upon  such  warrant  of 
deliverance  being  delivered  to  or  lodged  with  such  keeper,  he  shall 
forthwith  obey  the  same.(a)[2] 

(a)  n  ft  12  Yid  a  42,  a.  24. 

dering  the  principal,  thej  may  command  the  oo-operation  of  the  aheriff  and  any  of  his 
offlcerp.  Petersdorf  on  Bail,  515.  And  besides  this  power  of  bail  to  take  and  render  the 
party  accused  of  a  crime,  bail  in  a  civil  action  may  have  a  Jiabeaa  corpus,  in  some  cases,  to 
render  the  defendant  in  custody  on  a  criminial  charge,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  liirther 
liability  on  their  recognizance.    Id.  ib. ;  15  East,  78 ;  9  id.  154 ;  3  id.  232. 

Bail  may  depute  another  person  to  take  and  surrender  their  principal ;  and  the  bail,  or 
the  person  deputed  by  him  for  tliat  purpose,  may  take  the  principal  at  any  time  and  in  any 
place,  even  in  another  state.  7  John.  145 ;  1  John.  Gas.  413.  So  an  executor  or  adminis- 
trator may  surrender  the  principal  of  his  testator  or  intestate.  1  Bos.  ft  Pul.  62 ;  *l  Maaa. 
E.169. 

The  acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  principal  does  not  affect  the  situation  of  the  baQ ; 
for  their  responsibility  in  either  case  terminates,  if  the  prisoner  duly  appears  to  answer  the 
charge  brought  against  him.  1  Wila.  315.  And  it  appears  that  the  right  of  the  bail  to  be 
discharged,  is  not  affected  by  the  conduct  of  the  principal  on  his  trial  If  he,  therefore, 
stand  mtUej  they  are  not  liable  on  the  recognizance,  although  a  contrary  inference  might  be 
drawn  from  the  terms  of  that  instrument.  Petersdorf  on  Bail,  515.  If  the  principal  do  not 
appear,  and  the  recognizance  be  forfeited  and  the  penalty  paid  by  the  bail,  yet  the  princi- 
pal continues  amenable  to  the  law,  whenever  he  can  be  taken ;  for  the  penalty  in  the  re- 
cognizance is  only  intended  to  compel  a  due  observance  of  its  condition,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  liability  of  the  principal.    Id.  516. 

It  has  been  remarked,  (Highmore  on  Bail,  204,)  that  if  the  bail  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  the  penalty,  in  consequence  of  the  recognizance  becoming  forfeited,  they  cannot  sustain 
an  action  against  him  for  money  paid  to  his  use ;  but  this  opinion  would  appear  to  be  un- 
founded, as  it  is  now  fully  settled  that  where  a  person  is  bail  for  another,  he  is  entitled  to 
recover  all  the  expenses  he  has  incurred  incidental  to  that  situation.  5  £sp.  171 ;  Peters- 
dorf 423.  And  if  one  of  the  bail  is  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt  created  by  the 
forfeiture  of  the  recognizance,  he  may  support  an  action  for  money  paid,  against  his  co- 
surety, and  thereby  compel  him  to  contribute  his  proportion  toward  the  liquidation  of  tlie 
demand.  Petersdorf  on  Bail,  423,  424.  In  such  action  by  one  of  the  bail  against  his  co- 
surety, to  obtain  contribution,  he  must  prove  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  execution.  Id. 
424 ;  1  0.  Marsh.  Rep.  6. 

The  recognizances  for  the  appearance  of  the  defendant,  must  be  certified  by  the  magis- 
trate to  the  next  court  having  cognizance  of  the  offence  charged  against  the  prisoner,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  examinations  and  the  recognizances  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence  are 
to  be  certified  and  returned. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  rule  that  the  defendant  and  his  bail  cannot  be  called  upon  their 
recognizance  except  on  the  day  on  which  the  former  is  bound  to  appear.  If  he  is  called  on 
any  other  day,  notice  must  be  given  of  the  Intention.     1  Chit  Gr.  L.  106. 

[2]  Ohio. — ^By  special  provision,  when  any  person  has  been  committed,  for  a  bailable 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Warrard  of  Deliverance  on  Bail  being  given  for  a  Prisoner  already 

committed. 

To  the  keeper  of  the  [house  of  correction']  at ,  in  the  said 

[county]  of . 

Whereas  A.  B.,  late  of ,  [laborer]  hath  before  [us^  two]  of  Her 

Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county,  entered  into 
his  own  recognizance,  and  found  sufficient  sureties  for  his  appearance 
at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail  delivery 
[or  court  of  general  ^quarter  sessions  of  the  peace]  to  be  holden  in     [*59] 

and  for  the  county  of ,  to  answer  our  sovereign  lady  the 

Queen,  for  that  [<fec.,  as  in  the  commitment^]  for  which  he  was  taken  and 
committed  to  your  said  [house  of  correction :  ] these  are  therefore  to  com- 
mand you,  in  Her  said  Majesty's  name,  that  if  the  said  A.  B.  do  re- 
main in  your  custody  in  the  said  [house  of  correction]  for  the  said  cause, 
and  for  no  other,  you  shall  forthwith  suflfer  him  to  go  at  large. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  [l.  s.] 
J.  N.  [l.  a] 


SECTION   IV. 


CONVIOnON  OP  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS    FOR  LARCENY. 

(a)  In  whai  cases. 

Every  person  who  shall  be  charged  with  having  committed,  or  hav- 
ing attempted  to  commit,  or  with  having  been  an  aider,  abettor,  coun- 
cellor,  or  procurer  in  the  commission  of  any  offisnce  which  now  is  or 
hereafter  shall  or  may  be  by  law  deemed  or  declared  to  be  simple  lar- 
ceny, or  punishable  as  simple  larceny, — and  whose  age  at  the  period 
of  the  commission  or  attempted  commission  of  such  offence  shall  not 
in  the  opinion  of  the  justices  before  whom  he  or  she  shall  be  brought 

offence,  either  bj  a  judge,  sheriff,  or  justice,  any  single  jndge  may  admit  such  person  to  bailj 
and  may  direct  the  prisoner,  by  special  warrant,  to  be  brought  before  him  for  that  pur* 
pose. 

Li  that  state,  there  is  also  an  examining  court  specially  provided  for  the  relief  of  prisoners 
confined  on  criminal  accusations.  It  c  nsists  of  the  three  assodate  judges  of  the  county, 
who,  at  the  request  of  any  such  prisoner,  may  be  convened  at  any  time,  on  three  days 
notice,  and  after  examining  into  the  &cts  of  the  case,  may  either  discharge,  re-commit,  or 
hold  the  prisoner  to  bail,  as  they  think  proper.    Walker's  Introd.  624 
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or  appear,  exceed  the  age  of  sixteen  years/a)  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  upon  his  own  confession  or  upon  proof,  before  any  two  or 
more  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  county,  riding,  division,  borough, 
liberty,  or  place,  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  at  the  usual  place  and  in 
open  court,  be  committed  to  the  common  jail  or  house  of  correction 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  justices,  there  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  calender  months, 
— or,  in  the  discretion  of  such  justices,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  such  sum 
not  exceeding  three  pounds,  as  the  said  justices  shall  adjudge,  or  if  a 
male  [not  exceeding  fourteen  years  of  age,](6)  shall  be  once  privately 
whipped,  either  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  such  imprisonment,  or  im- 
prisonment and  hard  labor.(c)[l] 

(i)  By  whom. 

Any  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  county,  riding,  divi- 
sion, borough,  or  place,  in  petty  sessions  assembled,  and  in  open  court, 
— or  any  one  magistrate  of  the  police  courts  of  the  metropolis, — or  any 
stipendiary  magistrate  sitting  in  open  court,  and  having  by  law  the 

(a)  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  1.  (c)  10  ft  II  Vict.  c.  82,  a.  1. 

(6)  13  &  U  Vict  c  37,  s.  1. 


[1]  The  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  criminal  matters  generally  extends  to 
three  principal  classes  of  cases :  f.  Those  cases,  in  which  the  proceedings  before  them  are 
merely  primary  and  preliminary,  that  on  the  appearance  or  arrest  of  an  accused  person,  be 
may.  if  due  proof  be  made,  be  held  to  answer  the  charge  before  a  proper  conrt  of  justice. 
IF.  Ca!«es  of  summary  conviction,  in  which  they  have  power  to  hear,  try,  and  determine 
charges  for  particular  statutory  offences^  and  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  HI. 
Gases  of  surety  of  the  peace,  or  for  good  behaviour,  in  which  they  may  require  a  suspected 
party  to  enter  into  the  proper  recognizances. 

There  are  some  cases,  in  which  proceedings  are  by  statute  authorized  and  directed  to  be 
had,  for  the  punishment  of  offences  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  for  the  recovery  of  fines 
and  forfeitures,  before  justices  of  the  peace  and  similar  magistrates,  on  their  judgment  and 
sentence ;  in  wliich  they  have  power  to  hear,  try,  and  determine,  and  may  acquit,  or  con- 
vict and  punish.  In  some  instances  their  judgments  or  sentences,  under  this  jurisdiction, 
are  final ;  in  others,  there  may  bo  an  appeal  on  the  facts  to  a  proper  court  of  justice. 

Generally,  the  proceedings  before  justices  of  the  peace,  in  criminal  cases,  are  only  pri" 
mary,  being  merely  preliminary,  in  order  to  the  trial  of  the  accused  in  a  competent  court; 
but  in  this  class  of  cases  they  are  final,  for  trial  and  judgment,  acquittal  or  conviction  and 
sentence ;  an  appeal  being  allowed,  in  some  instances  from  such  a  conviction,  to  a  higher 
tribunal. 

In  tliis  country  proceedings  of  this  kind  have  been  provided  for,  by  statute,  in  numerous 
cases,  for  offences  against  the  public,  and  for  violations  of  penal  laws  more  immediately  in- 
jurious to  individuals,  forming  a  particular  and  very  important  doss  of  jurisdiction  delegated  to 
justices  of  (he  peace,  and  similar  nia^jistrates. 

Of  this  description  of  cases  are  gambling,  horse-racing,  profane  cursing  and  swearing, 
drmikennes-s  Stibbath-breaking  by  worldly  employment  on  that  day,  obstructing  public 
roads  or  canals,  vagrancy,  and  the  like ;  and  in  some  states,  common  assault  and  battery, 
challenging  to  fight  and  afijnys. 
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power  to  do  acts  usually  required  to  be  done  by  two  or  more  justices 

of  the  peace, — have  hereby  authority  to  hear  and  determine 

the  case  *according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;(«)  seemingly,     [*60] 

whether  the  offence  be  committed  within  their  jurisdiction  or 

not.[l] 

(c)  Summons  or  warrant 

Where  any  person,  whose  age  is  alleged  not  to  exceed  [sixteep"]  years 
shall  be  charged  with  any  such  offence  on  the  oath  of  a  credible  wit- 
ness, before  any  justice  of  the  peace  such  justice  may  iasue  his  sum- 
mons or  warrant  to  summon  or  apprehend  him  to  appear  before  two 
justices,  &c.,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  therein.(&)  The  sum- 
mons may  readily  be  framed  from  the  form  j(c)  and  the  warrant  from 

{d\  10  Jk  11  Vict  c.  82,  8.  2.  (c)  Ante,  p.  32. 

(h)  Id  a.  4. 

[1]  A  jwitice  acts  either  singly,  or  in  connection  with  other  justioes.  Where  an  nutho* 
rity,  of  a  judicial  nature,  is  given  by  statute  to  two  justices,  it  cannot  be  exercised  by  one; 
and  in  such  cases  the  two  justices  must  be  togetlier  wlien  the  authority  is  exercised.  3  T. 
R.  38;  2  W.  Bl  Rep.  1017  ;  Baa  Abr.  tit.  Just.  P.(E.)  6 ;  3  Bum.  661.  But  where  the 
act  to  be  done  is  merely  mimaterial^  they  may  act  separately.  1  Str.  393  :  2  East  244 ;  8 
Kast,  327,  note;  5  Biog.  319.  Some  statutes  empower  one  jus>tioe  alone  to  act;  others  re- 
quire two,  three,  or  four  justices.  Where  an  authorit.r  is  conferred  upon  two  it  may  be 
executed  by  a  greater  number.  2  Salk.  477 ;  6  Car.  t  Payne,  135 ;  Dult.  ch.  6,  §  8.  But 
an  authority  given  to  two  cannot  be  executed  by  one  alnne.  Dalt.  cli.  6,  §  8  ;  4  Coke,  46; 
3  Bum,  661.  And  where,  by  statute,  a  special  authority  is  given  to  justices  of  the  peace  it 
must  be  pursued  exactly,  or  their  acts  will  be  void.  2  Salk.  475;  5  Burr.  2686;  Arc>h. 
Mag.  Pocket  Book,  147.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statutes  which  require  their 
authority  to  bo  exercised  by  two  or  more  justices  relate  generally  to  judicial  acts.  1  Nun 
ft  Walsh,  62,  note ;  1  Black.  Com.  354,  note. 

Most  of  the  statutea  give  authority  generally,  without  distinction,  to  all  jasticea,  which 
implies  an  equal  power  in  all,  within  the  limits  of  their  rcRpective  jurisdictions.     But  some 
statutes  point  out  those  of  a  imrticular  description ;  and  the  powers  given  by  such  statutes 
are.  of  course,  confined  to  justices  possessing  the  necessary  qualification.     Id.  64. 

It  has  been  laid  down  that  where,  by  statute,  a  thing  is  appointed  to  be  done  by  or  be- 
fore one  person  certain,  by  such  express  designation  of  one,  all  others  are  excluded.  Dult. 
ch.  6:  3  Bum,  562.  Thus  it  was  held  under  a  statute  giving  authority  to  a  justice  rendivg 
in  a  county,  that  none  but  a  justice  resident  there  had  jurisdiction.  Sharp  v.  Aspinall  1 
Bam.  ft  Gr.  47.  So  where  a  statute  requires  the  act  to  be  done  by  the  next  justice,  it  has 
been  holden  that  it  roust  be  the  next,  and  that  the  authority  of  all  others  is  thereby  ex- 
eluded  ;  but  where  the  statute  says  justices  in  or  near  the  place,  any  justice  of  the  county 
may  take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  notwithstanding  such  description,  these  latter  words 
being  held  to  be  merely  directory.  3  Bac.  Abr.  798 ;  1  Saund.  263,  a.  note  ;  Hex  v.  Jen- 
ning8f  3  Keb.  383.  And  it  has  been  held  that  in  constructing  the  acts  which  mention 
justices  i»  or  near  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  any  justice  of  the  county  may 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter.  1  Saund.  263 ;  3  Keb.  283  ;  Bac  Abr.  tit  Just,  of  Peace, 
S.  6 ;  2  Str.  1154  ;  14  East's  Rep.  267,  274. 

Where  a  statute  directed  any  two  justices  of  the  county  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  if  cer- 
tain evidence  was  obtained,  empowered  "such  justices"  to  make  an  order,  it  waa  bold  that 
both  acta  must  be  done  by  the  same  two  magistrates.    12  Ad.  ft  Ellis,  78. 
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the  form.(a)  Of  course  this  is  not  necessary,  where  the  party  has  al- 
ready been  apprehended  without  warrant,  and  is  in  custody ;  but  in 
that  case  he  must  be  brought  before  two  or  more  justices  in  petty  ses- 
sions, or  before  a  police  or  stipendiary  magistrate,  as  above  mention- 
ed. [2] 

{d)  Hearing. 

Any  justice  may  issue  a  summons  requiring  the  attendance  of  any 

(a)  Ante^  p.  31. 

[2]  The  power  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  convict  an  ofifender  in  a  Bummary  waj,  without 
a  trial  by  jurj,  is  in  restraint  of  the  common  law,  and  nothing  will  be  presumed  in  favor  of 
this  branch  of  bis  office ;  but  the  intendment  will  be  against  it  Where,  therefore,  this  es- 
pecial power  is  given  to  him  bj  statute,  it  must  appear  that  he  has  strictly  pursued  it;  oth- 
wise  his  proceedings  will  be  void. 

There  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  an  information  or  chaige  against  a  person ;  then  he  must 
be  summoned,  or  have  notice  of  such  charge,  and  have  an  opportunity  to  make  his  defence ; 
and  the  evidence  against  him  must  be  such  as  the  common  law  approves,  unless  the  statute 
specially  directs  otherwise ;  then,  if  the  person  be  found  guilty,  there  must  be  a  conviction, 
judgment,  and  execution,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  directed  and  influ- 
enced by  the  special  authority  given  by  statute ;  and  finally,  there  must  be  a  record  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  wherein  the  justice  must  set  forth  the  particular  manner  and  circum- 
stances, so  that  if  an  appeal  should  be  taken,  it  may  appear  that  be  has  conformed  to  the 
law,  and  not  exceeded  the  bounds  prescribed  to  his  jurisdiction. 

When  the  ofience  is  between  party  and  party,  and  not  of  an  aggravated  nature^  aud  the 
supposed  offender  is  not  likely  to  abscond,  a  summons  is  recommended,  as  the  preferable 
process  to  procure  his  attendance ;  and  this  seems  necessary  where  there  is  no  oath  of  the 
offence  having  been  conmiitted.  But  where  there  is  an  accusation  on  oath  of  an  offence  of 
a  higher  nature,  as  treason  or  felony,  it  is  proper  to  issue  a  warrant,  in  the  first  instance,  if 
there  appear  any  reasonable  ground  for  the  charge.  But  although  there  be  a  positive  charge 
on  oath,  yet  if  the  justice  see  that  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  it,  he  may  decline  issuing  a 
warrant.  For  petty  assaults,  though  a  justice  is  authorized  to  issue  a  warrant,  on  com- 
plaint on  oath  of  the  accuser,  yet  a  summons  is  more  advisable,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  found 
that  the  accusation  is  fi*ivolous  or  without  any  foundation.  A  summons  should  be  signed 
by  the  magistrate  who  issues  it,  and  may  be  directed  to  the  party  himself,  or  to  a  constable 
requiring  him  to  summon  or  give  notice  to  the  party,  where  attendance  is  required.  And 
it  is  usual  not  only  in  the  summons  to  fix  a  day,  but  a  particular  hour,  for  the  appearance 
of  the  suspected  individual ;  but  the  accused  is  bound  to  wait  until  the  magistrate  can  at- 
tend to  the  complaint.  In  general  a  summons  may  be  g^nted  without  the  oath  of  the 
complaining  party ;  but  in  some  cases,  by  particular  enactment,  an  oath  is  absolutely  requi- 
site. If  the  complaint  is  on  oath,  it  should  be  so  stated,  and  a  copy  of  the  summons  should 
be  served  upon,  or  left  at  the  residence  of  the  accused.  In  a  criminal  prosecution  against 
the  wife  there  is  no  occasion  to  summon  the  husband.    1  Chitty  on  Grim.  Law.  p.  32. 

When  a  magistrate  takes  jurisdiction  of  an  offence  committed  in  his  view,  he  may  issue  a 
summons  or  warranty  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case^  without  any  complaint  or  infor- 
mation. 

The  summons  is  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  the  accused  to  appear  before  the  magistrate 
in  order  to  answer  the  charge,  and  that  he  and  his  witnea^^es  may  be  examined,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  in  his  presence.  The  magistrate  is 
to  be  regulated,  in  fixing  the  precise  time  of  the  return  of  the  summons,  and  the  examina- 
tion, by  the  distance,  and  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  If  the  accused  do 
not  appear  on  the  summons,  and  it  was  duly  served,  and  where  the  information  was  on 
oath,  the  magistrate  may  issue  a  warrant. 
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person  as  a  witness  upon  the  hearing,  and  it  may  be  served  either  by- 
delivery  of  a  copy  to  the  witness,  or  by  leaving  it  with  some  person 
for  him  at  his  usual  place  of  abode  ;(a)  or  if  he  refuse  or  neglect  to  at- 
tend, the  justice  may  issue  his  warrant.  This  summons  and  warrant 
may  readily  be  framed  from  the  forms.(6) 

As  soon  as  the  party  and  witnesses  are  before  the  justices,  and  before 
the  party  is  asked  whether  he  or  she  has  any  cause  to  show  why  he  or 
she  should  not  be  convicted,  one  of  the  justices  shall  say  to  him — : 
"  We  shall  have  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  answer  to  the  charge  against 
you  ;  but  if  you  toish  the  charge  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  you  must  object  now 
to  our  deciding  upon  it  at  once,^^ — or  words  to  the  like  eflFect.(c)  If  he 
object,  the  summary  proceeding  ceases,  and  the  prosecutor  must  proceed 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  indictment ;  but  if  he  say  he  has  no  objection 
then  the  justices  take  his  plea,  proceed  to  hear  the  witnesses,  and  con- 
vict him,  or  dismiss  the  charge. 

The  justices  may  remand  the  party  for  further  examination ;  or  they 
may  allow  him  to  go  at  large,  upon  his  procuring  a  surety  or  sureties 
to  be  bound  by  recognizance  for  his  appearance  at  his  further  exami- 
nation.(c2) 

(e)  Oonviciion  and  commitment 

The  conviction  may  be  drawn  in  the  following  form,  or  in  any  other 
form  to  the  same  effect  j  and  which  conviction  shall  be  good  and  effec- 
tual to  all  intents  and  purposes.(a)[l] 

(a)  10  &  11  Vici  c.  82,  as.  7,  8.  ((Q  10  A  11  Vict  a  82,  &  5. 

(b)  ArUCy  pp.  40,  41.  (e)  Id.  8.  9. 

(c)  13  k  14  Vict  o.  37,  s.  2. 


[3]  A  convictloa  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,)  is  a  record  or  the  summary  pro* 
oeedings  upon  any  penal  statute,  before  one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  persons 
duly  authorized,  in  a  case  where  the  offender  has  been  oonyicted  and  sentenced. 

The  following  observations  on  the  form  of  a  record  of  conviction,  are  principally  intended 
for  those  cases  in  which  no  directions  are  given  by  the  statute  authorizing  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  particular  instance. 

When  the  conviction  proceeds  on  the  information  of  some  person,  and  not  on  the  justice's 
own  knowledge,  that  information  should  be  set  forth,  stating  the  day  when  it  was  taken, 
that  it  may  appear  to  have  been  given  within  the  time  limited  by  law;  the  place  where  it 
was  taken,  that  it  may  appear  that  the  justice  was  acting  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction ; 
the  name  of  the  justice  or  justices  to  whom  it  was  given ;  and  if  directed  to  be  taken  on  oath, 
it  should  be  suited  to  be  so  taken. 

The  facts  by  which  the  information  is  supported,  must  have  arisen  before  the  information 
was  given;  for  if  they  appear  to  be  subsequent  to  the  information,  the  conviction  will  be 
quashed.  The  time  of  committing  the  offence  must  likewise  be  stated,  for  the  same  reason 
BM  the  time  of  giving  the  information,  that  fh>m  the  day  of  the  offence,  and  the  day  of  com- 
mencing the  prosecution,  it  may  appear  tiiat  it  was  commenced  in  due  time,  and  also  that 
the  party  may  be  enabled  to  defend  hhnself  against  a  second  charge.    But  the  offence  need 
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The  following  is  the  form  given  in  the  schedule  to  the  statute : 
[*61]  *Convicti(m, 


to  wit:  S 


Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,  at 


not  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  preciaelj  on  the  day  alleged;   it  has  been  held,  that 
it  was  sufficient  to  state  that  it  was  between  such  and  such  a  time. 

The  information  must  state  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  that  it  may  ap- 
pear to  have  arisen  within  the  jurisdiction  Of  the  Justice ;  and  it  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  place  laid  in  the  information ;  for  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates 
who  try  the  offence  is  local,  the  offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

The  particular  manner  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  must  be  set  forth  and  de- 
scribed in  the  manner  directed  by  the  act  creating  it  an  offence,  that  it  may  appear  to  come 
within  its  provisions. 

Whenever  the  statute  inflicts  a  penalty  for  an  offence  created  by  it,  upon  conviction  be- 
fore one  or  more  justices  of  the  peace,  but  there  is  an  exception  in  the  enacting  clause,  of 
persons  under  particular  circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  information,  that  the 
defendant  is  not  within  any  of  the  exceptions.  And  it  seems  immaterial  whether  the  ezcep« 
tion  be  in  the  same  section,  or  a  preceding  section,  or  in  a  preceding  act,  referred  to  by  the 
enacting  clause. 

But  where  the  exemption  is  contained  under  a  proviso,  it  is  matter  of  defence,  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  the  conviction  that  the  defendant  is  not  within  such  pro* 
viso. 

It  is  a  fundamental  rule,  that  the  party  should  be  summoned,  before  be  is  convicted.  But 
the  defendant's  appearance  will,  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases  of  process,  cure  not  only  all 
defects  and  informalities  in  the  summons,  but  also  the  want  of  a  summons. 

If  the  party,  on  being  summoned,  do  not  appear,  proof  having  been  made  on  oath  of  the 
service  of  the  sunmions,  the  justice  may  proceed  to  convict  him,  for  he  will  not  be  allowed, 
by  his  own  default,  to  escape  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

The  information  should  be  read  to  the  defendant,  and  he  should  be  put  to  plead  thereto: 
that  is,  either  to  confess  or  deny  it,  before  tlie  justice  proceeds  to  hear  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port. 

The  defendant's  confession  of  the  charge  before  the  justice,  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  offence.  For  though  a  statute  should  direct  a  conviction  to  be  "  Upon  the  oath  of  one 
or  two  credible  witnesses,''  without  adding,  **  Or,  by  confession  of  the  offender,"  yet  convic- 
tion upon  his  confession  before  the  justice,  has  been  held  sufficient ;  and  what  is  still  stronger, 
it  has  been  held,  that  a  confession  made  to  others,  and  not  to  the  justice,  if  proved  by  such 
persons  to  his  satisfaction,  in  the  presenoe  of  the  defendant,  will  be  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vict. Where  the  defendant  confesses  the  charge,  it  seems  to  be  sufficient  only  to  state  in 
the  conviction,  the  information,  the  defendant's  appearance,  the  confession,  and  adjudication. 

But  a  confession  will  extend  no  fbrther  than  to  the  tacts  charged  in  the  information ; 
therefore,  if  the  offender  be  not  brought  by  the  information  within  the  act  upon  which  the 
conviction  is  founded,  the  defendant's  confession  will  not  make  the  conviction  good. 

The  informer,  where  he  receives  part  of  the  penalty,  cannot  be  a  witness.  For  which  rea- 
son, it  is  requisite  to  name  the  witness  in  the  conviction,  that  it  may  appear  that  it  is  not  the 
same  person  with  the  informer. 

It  is  essential  that  the  evidence  be  given  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant,  that  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witness;  and  it  must  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
conviction,  that  the  evidence  was  so  given.  But  if  it  appear  on  the  conviction,  that  the  evi- 
dence was  given  on  the  same  day  that  the  defendant  appeared  and  pleaded,  the  court  will 
lirosQme  that  it  was  given  in  his  presenoe. 
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in  the  county  of ,  [or  riding^  division^  liberty^  city,  Ac,  as  the  case 

may  he,']  A.  O.  is  convicted  before  ns  J.  P.  and  Q.  R,  two  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county,  [<ic.,]  for  that  he  the 
said  A.  O.,  did  [spec^  the  offence,  and  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
the  saw/e  was  committed,  a^  the  case  may  be,  but  without  setting  foi'ih  the  et/i- 
dence ;]  and  we  the  said  J.  P.  and  Q.  R,  adjudge  the  said  A.  O.  for  his 

said  offence  to  be  imprisoned  in  the ,  [and  thence  kept  to  hard  labor'] 

for  the  space  of ,  [or  we  adjudge  the  said  A,  O,,for  his  said  offence, 

to  forfeit  and  pay [here  state  the  penalty  actually  imposed,]  and  in 

de&ult  of  immediate  payment  of  the  said  sum,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 

[aTid  there  kept  to  hard  hhor]  for  the  space  of ,  unless  the  said 

sum  shall  be  sooner  paid.] 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  justices  may  order  restitution  of  the  property  stolen ;  or  if  the 
property  be  not  forthcoming,  they  may  order  the  offender  to  pay  the 
value  of  it  to  the  prosecutor,  at  once  or  by  instalments.(a) 

(a)10  AH  Vict  c.  82,8.  12. 

The  evidence  should  be  set  forth  particularlj  in  the  conviction,  that  tlie  court  maj  judge 
whether  the  justice  has  convicted  on  proper  evidence. 

The  conviction  should  state  not  merely  the  result  of  the  evidence,  but  the  whole  evidence 
itself.  It  is  not  sufBcient  that  the  witness  swear  generally  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of 
the  premises ;  particular  facts  must  be  proved  and  stated. 

The  magistrate  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  weight  of  the  evidence  ;  and  it  is  entirely  and  con- 
clusively for  his  consideration,  and  he  is  placed  in  the  situation  of  a  jury,  and  the  court  be- 
fore whom  the  conviction  is  brought  on  appeal,  will  not  substitute  themselves  in  the  place 
of  the  justices  acting  as  jurymen;  they  cannot  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  witnesses  whom 
they  did  not  hear  examined,  and  can  only  look  to  the  form  of  the  conviction,  and  see  that 
the  party,  if  convicted,  has  been  convicted  by  legal  evidence. 

There  must  be  a  judgment  in  the  conviction,  stating  not  only  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty,  but  likewise  adjudging  the  fine  or  forfeiture  to  which  the  party  is  subjected. 

The  justice  ought  to  give  the  defendant  a  copy  of  the  conviction,  if  he  demand  it 

The  form  of  conviction  given  by  statute,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to.  Where  a  convio- 
tion  was  drawn  up  in  another  form,  and  a  warrant  granted  on  it,  it  was  held  illegal,  and  that 
an  action  of  trespass  lay  against  the  justice,  and  those  acting  under  it 

The  judgment  should  be  stated  in  the  present  tense,  but  the  previous  parts  of  the  record 
of  conviction  may  be  in  the  past  time,  although  it  has  been  held  that  the  whole  of  the  record 
should  be  in  the  present  tense,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  safest  rule  to  pursue. 

If  the  convicting  magistrate  give  a  proper  date  to  the  time  of  conviction  upon  the  face  of 
St^  and  afterwards  add  an  impossible  date  when  he  sets  his  hand  to  the  conviction,  (being  be- 
fore the  offence  committed,)  the  latter  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  It  is  enough  that  the 
conviction  sets  forth  that  the  witness  was  examined  on  oath,  without  stating  that  the  magis- 
trate had  authority  to  administer  the  oath.  Where  a  penalty  is  to  be  sued  for,  before  jus- 
tices of  the  peaee,  within  a  certun  time  after  the  offence  committed,  upon  conviction  for  such 
offence,  it  ought  to  appear  on  the  face  of  the  evidence  stated  in  such  conviction,  that  the 
prosecution  was  in  time ;  and  if  the  witness  be  only  stated  to  have  mentioned  the  month  In 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  omitting  the  year,  and  tliere  be  no  word  of  reference  to 
connect  it  with  the  true  date,  the  omission  cannot  be  supplied,  either  by  reference  to  Die 
offence  charged  in  the  information,  or  by  presumption  arising  finom  the  justice  having  con- 
Tioted  the  defendant    Waterman's  Treatise,  p.  301-304. 
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Also,  the  justices  are  empowered  to  order  that  the  prosecutor  be  al- 
lowed his  expenses.(a) 

The  following  forms  of  warrants  of  commitment,  are  not  given  by 
the  schedule  to  the  act : — 

Warrant  of  (hmmitjnent  on  a  Conviction  where  the  punisment  is  by  Im- 
prisonment, Ac, 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  \house  of  correction'] 

at ^  in  the  said  [county]  oi . 

Whereas  A.  0.  was  this  day  duly  convicted  before  the  undersigned, 
\two]  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county] 
of ,  for  that  [stating  the  offence  as  in  th£  conviction,]  and  it  was  there- 
by adjudged  that  the  said  A.  O.  for  his  said  offence  should  be  impris- 
oned in  the  [house  of  correction]  at ,  in  the  said  county  [and  there 

kept  to  hard  labor]  for  the  space  of :  these  are  therefore  to  com- 
mand you,  the  said  constable  of ,  to  take  the  said  A.  O.,  and  him 

safely  convey  to  the  [fioitse  of  correction]  at aforesaid,  and  there  to 

deliver  him  to  the  keeper  thereof,  together  with  this  precept ;  and  I 

do  hereby  command  you  the  said  keeper  of  the  said  [house  of  correction] 

to  receive  the  said  A.  O.  into  your  custody  iu  the  said  [house 

[*62]     *of  correction,]  there  to  imprison  him  [and  keep  him  to  hard  labor] 

for  the  space  of ;  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  be  your 

sufficient  warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  [L.  s.] 

Warrant  of  Oommitment  upon  a  Omviction  for  a  Penalty, 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  [house  of  correction] 

at ,  in  the  said  [county]  of . 

Whereas  A.  O.  was  on  this  day  duly  convicted  before  the  under- 
signed [two]  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said 
[county,]  for  that  [sta^ng  the  offence  as  in  the  conviction  ;]  and  it  was  there- 
by adjudged  that  the  said  A.  O.  for  his  said  offence  should  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of ,  [Ac,  as  in  the  conviction,]  and  in  default  of  imme- 
diate payment  of  the  said  sum,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  [house  of  correc- 
tion] at in  the  said  [county]  [and  there  kept  to  hard  hbor]  for  the 

space  of ,  unless  the  said  sum  should  be  sooner  paid :  and  where- 
as the  said  A.  O.hath  not  paid  the  said  sum  or  any  part  thereof,  but 
therein  hath  made  default :  these  are  therefore  to  command  you  the  said 

(a)  10  &  11  Yict  a  82,  sf.  16,  16,  17. 
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constable  of f  to  take  the  said  A.  O.,  and  him  safely  to  convey  to 

the  \h6use  of  correctiori]  at aforesaid,  and  there  to  deliver  him  to  the 

keeper  thereof,  together  with  this  precept ;  and  I  do  hereby  command 
you  the  said  keeper  of  the  said  [house  of  correction\  to  receive  the  said 
A.  O.,  into  your  custody  in  the  said  [hoxise  of  correction^']  there  to  im- 
prison him  [and  keep  him  to  hard  labor']  for  the  space  of ,  unless  the 

said  sum  shall  be  sooner  paid :  and  for  your  so  doing  this  shall  be  your 
sufficient  warrant 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seals,  this day  of ,  in  the  year 

of  our  Lord ^  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  P.  [L.  s.] 
Q.  E.  [l.  s.] 

This  fine,  if  paid,  is  to  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  convicting  justices, 
and  by  him  to  the  county  rate,  or  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  county  rate 
for  the  county,  city,  &c.  in  which  the  offence  was  committed.(a) 

(c)  Dismissal  oj  the  charge. 

If  the  justices,  upon  the  hearing  of  any  such  case,  shall  deem  the 
offence  not  to  be  proved,  or  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment, they  shall  dismiss  the  party  charged,  onfindingsurety  or  sure- 
ties for  his  future  good  behavior,  or  without  such  sureties,  and  there 
make  out  and  deliver  to  the  party  a  certificate  of  his  dismissal  ]{b) 
which  certificate  shall  release  the  party  from  all  further  or  other  pro- 
ceedings for  the  same  cause.(c) 

(a)  10  A  11  Vict  c  82,  a.  6.  {b)  Id.  a.  1.  (c)  Id.  a.  8. 
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INDICTMENT  AND  PLEADINGS. 

Section  I.  Indictmeni\  p.  68. 

1.   Venuej  p.  68. 

(a)  What,  p.  68. 

(6)  General  rule,  p.  68. 
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SECTION  I. 


INDICTMENT. 


An  indictment  is  an  accusation  at  the  suit  of  the  crown,  found  to  be 
true  by  the  oaths  of  a  grand  jury.(a)[l]  It  consists  of  the  venue,  the 
commencement,  the  statement  of  the  offence,  and  the  conclusion ;  and 
in  this  order  I  shall  treat  of  it. 

(a)  2  Hawk.  o.  26,  s.  I. 


[I]  An  indictment  may  be  defined  to  be  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  persons'ofa 
crime  presented  upon  oath  by  a  jury  of  twelve  or  more  men,  termed  a  grand  jury.  In  the 
language  of  Lord  Hale,  it  is  a  plain,  brief,  and  certain  narrative  of  an  offence  committed  by 
any  person,  and  of  those  necessary  circumstances  that  concur  to  ascertain  the  fact  and  its 
nature.  2  Hale,  169.  In  general,  the  rules  and  principles  of  pleading,  with  respect  to  the 
structure  of  a  declaration,  are  applicable  to  an  indictment,  (2  Stra.  904,)  and  therefore,  where 
the  criminal  law,  as  to  the  form  of  an  indictment  in  a  particular  case,  is  silent,  resort  may  be 
bad  to  decisions  on  the  requisites  of  pleading  in  civil  actions.  Strictly  speaking,  an  indict- 
ment is  not  so  called  until  it  has  been  found  *'  a  true  bill"  of  the  grand  jury.  Before  that  it 
is  termed  a  bill  only. 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in&mous  crime,  unless  on 
A  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service.  In  time  of  war,  or  public  danger ;  nor  shall 
any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor 
shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  bo  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use,  without  just  compensation."  Const.  U.  S.  Art  5.  See  Waterman's  Criminal 
Law,  tit  Indictment 

A  presenimentf  properiy  speaking,  is  an  accusation  made  by  a  grand  jur}'  of  an  offence 
upon  their  own  ob^rvation  and  knowledge,  or  upon  evidence  before  them,  and  without  any 
bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them  at  the  suit  of  the  government  After  the  presentment 
has  been  delivered  into  court  by  the  grand  inquest,  an  indictment  is  framed  upon  it  by  the 
officer  of  the  court;  for  it  is  regarded  merely  as  instructions  for  an  indictment,  to  which  the 
party  accused  must  answer.    4  BIk.  Com.  301. 

"  There  is  another  mode  of  prosecution,  which  exists  by  the  common  law  in  regard  to 
misdemeanors;  though  these  are  ordinarily  presented  upon  indictments  fouud  by  a  grand 
jury.  Tliis  mode  is  by  information,  usually  at  the  suit  of  the  government  or  its  officers.  An 
information  generally  difiters  in  nothing  from  an  indictment,  in  its  form  and  substance,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  filed  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  proper  law  officer  of  the  government,  ex 
officio^  without  the  intervention  of  a  grand  jury.  This  process  is  rarely  recurred  to  in 
America ;  and  it  has  never  yet  been  fbrmaDy  put  in  operation  by  any  positive  authority  of 
congresf^  under  the  national  government,  in  mere  cases  of  misdemeanor,  though  common 
enough  in  civil  prosecutions  for  penalties  and  forfeiturea  3  Story  on  the  Const  659.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  constitutional  provision  against  proceeding  by  information  in  any 
case  where  an  indictment  lies;  (Const  art  9,  §  10 ;)  and  the  same  restriction  exists  in  seve- 
ral of  the  other  states.  StcUe  v.  MUckdl,  1  Bay,  267  ;  Clearly  v.  Jksselin,  1  McCord,  35.  In 
New  Tork,  (Const  art  T,  §  7,)  and  in  Virginia,  (Davis's  C.  Law,  422,)  the  limitation  is  con- 
fined to  cases  of  infiimous  crime.  In  New  Hampshire,  it  obtains  in  all  cases,  where  the 
punishment  is  death  or  confinement  at  hard  labor.  Rev.  Stat  N.  Hamp.  457.  In  Yermont, 
a  distinction  of  the  same  character  is  made.    Bev.  Stat  Ycr.  chap.  cii.    In  the  latter  state, 
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1.    Venue.[2] 

(a)  What 

The  venue  is  the  county,  &c.,  stated  in  the  margin  of  the  indictment, 
and  is  descriptive  of  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  before 
which  the  offender  is  to  be  tried : — ^in  indictments  to  be  tried  at  the  as- 
sizes, the  venue'  is  the  county  or  county  of  a  city,  &c.,  to  which  the 
judges'  commission  relates ;  in  indictments  to  be  tried  at  the  sessions, 
the  county,  riding,  division,  city,  or  borough  to  which  the  commission 
of  the  peace  extends.  In  indictments  for  offences  triable  at  the  central 
criminal  court,  the  venue  is  merely  "  Central  Criminal  Court,  to  wit," 
being  descriptive  of  a  certain  district,  namely,  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, the  city  of  London,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  within  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction, 

(i)  Oeneral  rule. 

The  general  rule  as  to  venue,  is  that  a  person  who  has  committed 
an  indictable  offence,  if  tried  at  the  assizes,  must  be  indicted  and  tried 
in  the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  commited ;  if  tried  at  the  ses- 
sions, in  the  county,  riding,  division,  city,  or  borough  within 
which  the  *offence  was  committed,  and  for  which  a  court  of  quar-  [*64] 
ter  sessions  is  holden.[l]  But  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions, 
mostly  created  by  statute,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice. 

in  fact,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  that  the  provision  in  the  federal  constitu* 
tion,  (Constitution  U.  S.,  art.  6,)  applies  only  to  cases  in  the  United  States  courts. 
State  Y.  KeyeSf  8  Vermont,  57.  In  Massachusetts,  .it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  all  public  misdemeanors  which  may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment,  may  bo  prosecuted 
by  information  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  unless  the  prosecution  be  restrained  by  the 
statute  to  indictment'^  Com.  v.  WcUerborough^  6  Mass.  257,  259.  Wharton's  Or.  Law, 
pp.  60,  61. 

[2]  Venue  is  derived  from  the  Latin  vtsnehtrti,  neighborhood.  The  original  and  proper 
form  of  the  word  seems  to  have  been  visne,  being  that  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  oldest  re- 
ports. Venue  seems  properly  to  denote  a  coming^  (fVom  vener^  to  oome,)  and  Lb  so  used  in 
the  Statute  of  Westminster.    1  Burrill's  Law  Diet,  tit  Venue. 

[I]  At  common  law,  the  venue  should  always  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  ofienoe  ia 
committed,  although  the  charge  is  in  its  nature  transitory,  as  seditious  words  or  battery, 
(Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  35 ;)  and  it  does  not  lie  on  the  prisoner  to  disprove  the  commission  of 
the  offence  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  laid,  but  it  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  to  prove  that  it  was  committed  within  it  2  New  Rep.  92 ; 
2  Leach,  634 ;  2  East  P.  0.  605.  And  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  it  was  even 
necessary  that  the  offence  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  visne  or  neighborhood  who  were 
then  regarded  as  more  likely  to  be  qualified  to  investigate  and  discover  the  truth,  than  per- 
sons living  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  the  transaction ;  it  being  a  maxim  of  the  com- 
mon law,  quod  ibi  semper  <Ubet  fieri  triatio  vbi  juratorea  ntdiorem  po88uht  habere  notiOam, 
Ck>.  Lit  125,  a  A  b.  n.  1 ;  6  Co.  14  b. ;  2  T.  R.  240 ;  2  Hale,  163.  It  seems,  that  until  very 
recently,  the  right  to  challenge  for  want  of  hundredors,  existed,  (id.  ibid. ;)  and  although  the 
practice  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  right  was  not  actually  abrogated  until  the  act  of  6  Geo. 
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(c)  Offences  in  a  county  of  a  city  or  town  corporate. 

By  Stat.  38  G.  3,  c.  52,  s.  2,  the  indictraent  for  an  offence  committed 
or  charged  to  be  committed  within  the  county  of  any  city  or  town  cor- 
porate, may  be  referred  to  the  jury  of  the  county  next  adjoining  to 
the  county  of  such  city  or  town  corporate,  sworn  and  charged  to  en- 
quire for  the  King,  for  the  body  of  such  adjoining  county,  at  any  ses- 
sions of  oyer  and  terminer  or  general  jail  delivery.  The  statute(a) 
however,  requires  the  prosecutor  in  such  a  case  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zance in  40i,  before  the  court  where  such  bill  shall  be  preferred,  con- 
ditioned to  pay  the  extra  costs  of  the  prosecution,  if  the  court  at  the 
trial  shall  be  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  pay  the  same.  The  words 
^*  town  corporate,"  in  the  above  act,  mean  a  town  corporate  which  is  a 
county  of  itself,  such  as  Kingston-upon-Hull,  &c.(6)    But  the  8tatute(c) 

(a)  Sec  12.  (c)  Sea  11. 

(6)  K  y.  iftlner,  2  Car.  A  £.  310. 

4,  c.  60,  by  which  it  was  taken  awaj.  The  Tenue  was  always  regarded  as  a  matter  of  sub- 
stance, and  therefore,  at  common  law,  when  the  offence  was  commenced  in  one  county  and 
consummated  in  another,  the  venue  could  be  laid  in  neither,  and  the  offender  went  alto- 
gether unpunished.  1  Hale,  651,  662 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  26,  §  36 ;  Bao.  Ab.  indictment,  F. ; 
and  see  the  preamble  of  the  2d  &  3d  Edw.  3,  c  24.  Thus,  under  the  statute  of  8  Hen.  6, 
c  12,  against  stealing  records,  it  was  holden,  that  if  the  offence  were  committed  partly  in 
one  county,  and  partly  in  another,  the  offender  could  be  punished  in  neither,  except  for  the 
misprision  of  felony.  1  Hale,  662,  663 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  26,  §  36,  40.  Thus  also  under  the 
3  Hen.  7,  c.  2,  against  the  forcible  abduction  and  marriage  of  an  heiress,  it  appears  to  have 
been  considered,  Uiat  if  the  forcible  abduction  were  confined  to  one  county,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place  in  another,  no  trial  could  be  had  in  either ;  though  if  the  forcible  abduction 
had  been  continued  into  the  county  where  the  marriage  took  place,  the  offence  would  be 
there  completed,  and  there  the  offender  might  be  tried.  Cro.  Car.  488 ;  Hob.  183 ;  Hawk, 
b.  2,  c.  26,  §  40.  And  thus  also,  if  a  mortal  blow  was  given  in  one  county,  and  the  party 
died  in  consequence  of  the  blow  in  another,  it  was  doubted  whether  the  murder  could  be 
punished  in  either,  for  it  was  supposed  that  a  jury  of  the  first  could  not  take  notice  of  the 
death  in  the  second,  and  a  jury  of  the  second  could  not  enquire  of  the  wounding  in  the  first. 
1  East,  P.  0.  361 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  P. ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  §  36.  See  recital  in  2d  k 
3d  Edw.  6,  c.  24,  s.  2.  So  also  before  the  stat.  28  Hen.  8,  c.  16,  the  offences  therein  men- 
tioned, if  committed  on  the  high  seas,  could  not  be  tried  on  shore,  (2  New  Rep.  91 ;  DougL 
791  \  1  Taunt.  26 ;)  and  a  felonious  taking  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  could  not  be  tried  here^ 
though  the  party  brought  the  goods  with  him  into  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  2 
Bast,  P.  C.  772 ;  13  Geo.  3,  c.  31,  §  4,  6 ;  44  Geo.  3,  c.  92,  §  7,  8.  And  the  same  objection 
arose  in  case  of  accessories  in  one  county,  to  a  felony  committed  in  another.  1  Hale,  62, 
63 ;  Staundf.  b.  1,  c.  46 ;  and  see  preamble  2  &  3  Edw.  6,  c.  24. 

At  common  law,  however,  if  a  party  steal  goods  in  the  county  of  A.  and  carry  them  into 
the  county  of  B.  he  may  be  indicted  or  appealed  of  larceny  in  the  latter  county.  But  this 
does  not  contradict  the  general  rule,  but  is  founded  upon  another  principle,  viz.  that  the 
possession  of  goods  stolen  by  the  thief  is  a  larceny  in  every  county  into  which  he  carries  the 
goods,  because  tlie  legal  possession  still  remaining  in  the  true  owner,  every  moment's  con- 
tinuance of  the  trespass  and  felony  amounts,  in  legal  consideration,  to  a  new  caption  and 
asportation.  2  East,  771-2.  So  although  matter  of  inducement  constituting  no  part  of  the 
offence  happen  abroad,  but  the  crime  itself  be  committed  in  any  county  in  England,  the 
offender  may  be  indicted  here ;  as  where  a  man  marries  one  wile  in  France^  and  afterwards 
another  in  England,  during  the  life-time  of  the  former.    KeL  16. 
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specially  excepts  London,  Westminister,  and  the  borough  of  South- 
wark :  and  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Exeter  are  excepted  from 
it  by  Stat  5  &  6  W.  4,  c.  76,  s.  109.  But  now  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c. 
55,  s.  19,  all  offences  committed  in  any  "  county  of  a  city  or  county  of 
a  town  corf)orate,  within  which  Her  Majesty  has  not  been  pleased  for 
five  years  next  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  to  direct  a  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail  delivery  to  be  executed,"  and  which 
are  not  triable  at  the  quarter  sessions,  may  be  tried  in  the  next  adjoin- 
ing county.  And  by  sect.  24,  the  next  adjoining  county  shall  be  the 
same  as  is  named  in  sched.  0.  to  stat  5  &  6  W.  4,  c.  76 ;  by  which  the 
county  of  Northumberland  is  the  next  adjoining  county  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  and  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Yorkshire  the  next  ad- 
joining county  to  Kingston-upon-Hull.  By  the  same  schedule,  Glou- 
cestershire is  declared  to  be  the  next  adjoining  county  to  Bristol,  Che- 
shire to  Chester,  and  Devonshire  to  Exeter ;  but  at  those  cities  the 
assizes  are  holden.[2] 

[2]  Receivers  of  stolen  property  may  be  indicted  in  any  connty  where  they  received,  or 
had  such  property,  notwithstanding  the  theft  was  committed  in  another  county. 

Where  an  offence  is  committed  on  the  boundary  of  two  counties,  or  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  boundary,  an  indictment  may  be  found  in  either  of  such  counties. 

New  York. — A.  stole  a  gun  in  New  Jersey,  and  was  apprehended  with  it  in  New  York, 
held  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  government  of  New  Jersey  as  a  fbgitive  from 
justice,  and  could  not  be  tried  in  New  York,  2  Johns.  479 ;  same  point.  The  People  v. 
Gardner^  2  Johns.  477. 

Pennstlvanta. — A.  person  who  steals  goods  in  another  state,  and  brings  them  into  this 
state  cannot  be  indicted  here  for  felony.  He  is  to  be  treated  as  ^  fugitive  from  juatict.  Sim- 
mons V.  77ie  ChmmonweaWit  6  Bmney,  617.  So  in  North  Carolina,  State  v.  Brown^  1  Hayw. 
100;  see  also  APCuQough's  case,  2  Rogers*  Rec.  45. 

MASSACHUSETTa — One  was  indicted  for  larceny  in  one  county,  and  the  evidence  at  the 
trial  was,  that  the  goods  were  stolen  in  another  county,  and  brought  into  the  county  where 
the  indictment  was  found,  by  two  persons  other  than  the  prisoner,  who  came  afterwards, 
and  joined  them  in  the  possession  and  disposal  of  them.  His  conviction  upon  tliis  evidence 
was  held  good.     10  Mass.  164;   OommonweaUh  v,  Cousins,  2  Leigh,  708. 

It  has  been  decided,  that  if  a  person  steal  goods  in  one  of  the  United  States,  and  oonvof 
them  into  another,  where  they  are  received  by  another  person,  such  receiver  ia  liable  to  an 
indictment  in  the  latter  state.  ChmrrumtoeaUhv.  Andrews,  2  Kass.  14.  And  in  Connecticut; 
it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  to  sustain  criminal  prosecutions  against  persons  stealing  in 
other  states,  and  fleeing  into  that  state  with  the  property  stolen.  Bex  v.  Peas,  1  Root,  €9. 
See  also,  State  v.  ElUs,  3  Conn.  186 ;  P&fple  v.  Burke,  11  Wendell,  129 ;  United  States  y. 
Bivis,  5  season,  356 ;  OommonweaUh  v.  Otdlen,  1  Masa  115 ;  see,  respecting  the  form  of  the 
indictment  in  cases  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  Petts  v.  State,  3  BlackC  28;  Holford  v.  State, 
2  BUckf.  103 ;  Redman  v.  State,  1  Blackf.  429. 

Pennsylvania. — An  indictment  against  accessories  in  felony,  may  be  in  the  county 
where  the  offence  of  accessory  was  committed,  though  the  principal  felony  was  committed 
in  another  county.     1  Smith  Laws  Penn.  119. 

But  if  the  nature  of  the  property  be  changed,  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  article  in  its 
original  state  cannot  be  preferred  in  the  county  into  which,  when  so  changed,  the  proper^ 
is  carried.  R  v.  Edwards,  R.  &  R.  497  ;  R  v.  HaOoway,  1  C.  ik  P.  127.  Nor  where  seve- 
ral  commit  a  joint  felony  in  the  county  of  A.,  and  there  divide  the  goods,  and  afterwards 
separately  carry  each  his  respective  share  into  the  county  of  B.,  can  they  be  indicted  for  • 
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By  Stat.  14  k  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  23,  in  such  a  case  the  oountj  of  the 
city  or  town  shall  be  deemed  the  venue,  and  may  either  be  stated  in 
the  margin  of  the  indictment,  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  county 
in  which  the  offender  is  to  be  tried,  or  be  stated  in  the  body  of  the  in- 
dictment by  way  of  [special]  venue.  The  usual  form  of  the  marginal 
venue  is  thus : — "  County  of  York  {being  the  next  adjoining  county  to  Ae 
county  of  the  town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU,)  to  wit:'*'*  or  as  the  case  may 
be.[8] 

#  id)  Offences  on  a  journey  or  voyage,  Sc. 

Where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed  on  any  per- 
son,— or  in  respect  of  any  property, — ^in  or  upon  any  coach, 
[*65]  wagon,  cart,  *or  other  carriage  whatsoever,  employed  in  any 
journey, — or  shall  be  conmiitted  on  any  person,  or  on  or  in  re- 
spect of  any  property,  on  board  any  vessel  whatever  employed  on  any 
voyage  or  journey  upon  any  navigable  river,  canal,  or  inland  naviga- 
tion : — such  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  enquired  of, 
tried,  determined,  and  punished  in  any  county,  through  any  part  where- 
of such  coach,  wagon,  cart,  carriage,  or  vessel  shall  have  passed,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey  or  voyage  during  which  such  felony  or  misde- 
meanor shall  have  been  committed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  actually  committed,  in  such  county . (a)  [1] 

(a)  7  a.  4,  a  H  B- 13- 

joint  felony  in  the  latter  coanty.  R  y.  Bamet,  2  Ruas.  174.  But  if  two  persons  steal  a 
thing  in  one  county,  though  one  of  them  alone  carry  the  property  into  another  county,  yet, 
if  both  afterwards  co-operate  to  secure  the  thing  in  the  latter  county,  both  may  be  indicted 
in  the  latter  oounty ;  for  the  subsequent  concurrence  may  be  connected  with  the  previous 
taking.  R.  y.  ComUy,  2  Russ.  176 ;  R,  v.  M'Donagh^  Car.  Supp.  23.  The  taking  into  the 
second  county,  however,  must  be  animo  furandi ;  the  mere  possession  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient A  constable  took  the  defendant  with  two  stolen  horses  in  Surrey,  and  afterwards^  at 
his  request,  rode  with  him  on  the  horses  into  Kent,  where  he  escaped ;  the  defendant  was 
afterwards  indicted  in  Kent^  and  the  judges  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  stealing  in  Kent    R  v.  Simmonds,  1  Mood.  0.  0.  408. 

[3]  The  venue  is  stated  in  the  margin  next  after  the  caption,  thus : — "  Saratoga  County, 
BB."— "  City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss."  See  The  United  States  v.  Cfrush,  5  Mason,  290, 
302.  Where  an  indictment  commences,  "  State  of  Tennessee,  Hardin  Ck)unty,  and  the 
offence  is  laid  to  have  been  committed  "in  the  county  aforesaid,"  the  venue  is  well  laid. 
Bamea  v.  State,  6  Yerger,  186.  In  North  Carolina,  it  is  held,  that  an  indictment  is  suffi- 
dent  without  a  venue,  if  it  layR  the  commission  of  the  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  State  v.  GUugow,  Cam.  k  Nor.  38,  and  an  indictment  ought  to  show  expressly,  that 
the  county  in  which  the  offence  was  committed  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
StaU  V.  Adams,  Martin  (N.  Car.)  33.  The  place  where  the  offence  was  committed,  must  be 
charged  on  the  body  of  the  commitment;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  it  in  the  margin  only. 
Misaoun  v.  Ow*,  1  Miss.  647.  See  Stephens's  case,  2  Leigh,  769 ;  State  v.  Godfrey,  3 
Fairf.  361. 

[1]  When  an  offence  shall  have  been  committed  within  this  state,  on  board  of  any  vessel, 
an  indictment  may  be  found  in  any  county  through  which  or  any  part  of  which  such  vessel 
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And  in  all  cases  where  the  side,  centre,  or  other  part  of  any  highway, 
or  the  side,  bank,  centre,  or  other  part  of  any  such  canal,  river,  or  navi- 
gation, shall  constitute  the  boundary  of  any  two  counties,  such  felony 
or  misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  enquired  of,  tried,  detefmined  and 
punished  in  either  of  the  said  counties,  through,  adjoining  to,  or  by  the 
boundary  of  any  part  whereof  such  coach,  wagon,  cart,  carriage  or 
vessel  shall  have  passed,  in  the  course  of  the  journey  or  voyage  during 
which  such  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  have  been  committed,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  actually  committed  in  such  county.(a) 

(e)  Offences  on  the  houixdaries  of  counties, 

"Where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  committed  on  the  boun- 
dary or  boundaries  of  two  or  more  counties, — or  within  the  distance  of 
500  yards  of  any  such  boundary  or  boundaries, — every  such  felony  or 
misdemeanor  may  be  dealt  with,  enquired  of,  tried,  determined,  and 
punished,  in  any  of  the  said  counties,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  actually  committed  therein.(Z>)[2] 

This  has  been  holden  not  to  extend  to  trials  in  limited  jurisdictions, 
but  to  be  confined  to  trials  in  counties  only ;  and  where  a  man  was 
tried  for  larceny  at  the  sessions  of  the  borough  of  South wark,  it  ap- 
pearing that  the  offence  was  in  fact  committed  in  the  city  of  London, 
about  twenty  yards  within  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  borough  ; 
and  being  afterwards  indicted  for  the  same  larceny  in  London,  he  plead- 
ed auterfois  acquit:  the  judges  held  the  plea  to  be  bad,  as  the  sessions 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offence,  this  section  of  the  statute  extend- 
ing only  to  trials  in  counties,  and  not  to  trials  in  limited  jurisdiction.(c) 

(/)  Offences  begun  in  one  county  and  completed  in  another. 

Where  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  shall  be  begun  in  one  county  and 
completed  in  another,  it  may  be  dealt  with,  enquired  of,  heard,  deter- 
mined, and  punished  in  either  county,  as  if  it  were  wholly  committed 
therein.((i)[3] 


(a)  7  O.  4,  c.  64,  s.  13. 
(h)  1  0.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12. 
(c)  R  v.  Weish,  Rj.  &  M.  1T5. 


(d)  T  G.  4,  a  4,  8.  12 ;  see  R.  v.  Welsh, 
supra. 


shall  be  navigated  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  voyage  or  trip,  or  in  the  county  where  such 
voyage  or  trip  shall  terminate.  Where  the  mortal  wound,  fta  is  given  in  one  county,  and 
death  takes  place  in  another,  the  indictment  may  be  found  in  the  county  where  the  death  hap- 
pened. 

[2]  There  is  a  similar  statute  in  New  York.  2  R.  S.  4th  ed.  p.  910,  sec.  45.  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine,  any  offence  committed  on  the  boundary  of  two  counties,  or  within  one 
hundred  rods  of  the  dividing-line,  may  be  alleged  in  the  indictment  to  have  been  committed, 
and  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in  cither  county.  R.  S.  of  Mass.  ch.  133,  sec.  7 ;  R.  S. 
of  Maine,  ch.  166,  see.  4.    Also,  in  Wisconsin.     R.  S.  of  Wis.  ch.  141,  sec.  7. 

[3]  See  2  R.  S.  4th  ed.  p.  911,  sees.  47  and  60;  R.  S.  of  Wis.  ch.  141,  sees.  8,  9;  R.  S.  of 
Mass.  ch.  133,  sec.  8 ;  R.  S.  of  Maine^  ch.  166,  sees.  5  and  6. 
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ig)  Offences  partly  in  England^  partly  out 

Where  any  person,  previously  stricken,  poisoned,  or  other- 
[*66]  wise  hurt  *upon  the  sea,  or  at  any  place  out  of  England,  shall 
die  of  such  stroke,  poisoning,  or  hurt  in  England, — or  being  fe- 
loniously stricken,  poisoned,  or  otherwise  hurt  at  any  place  in  England, 
shall  die  of  such  stroke,  poisoning,  or  hurt  upon  the  sea,  or  at  any  place 
out  of  England, — every  offence  committed  in  respect  of  any  such  case, 
whether  the  same  amount  to  the  offence  of  murder  or  manslaughter, 
or  of  being  accessory  before  the  fact  to  murder,  or  after  the  fact  to 
murder  or  manslaughter, — may  be  dealt  with,  enquired  of,  tried,  deter- 
mined, and  punished,  in  the  county  or  place  in  England  in  which  such 
death,  stroke,  poisoning,  or  hurt  shall  happen,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  offence  had  been  wholly  committed  in  that  county  or  place.(a)[l] 

(A)  Offences  abroad. 

By  Stat.  9  Q.  4,  c.  31,  s.  7,  if  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  shall  be 
charged  in  England  with  any  murder  or  manslaughter,  or  with  being 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  any  murder,  or  after  the  fact  to  any  mur- 
der or  manslaughter,  the  same  being  respectively  committed  on  land 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  within  the  King's  dominions  or 
without, — a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  under  the  great  seal  shall 
be  directed  to  such  persons,  and  into  such  county  or  place,  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  speedy  trial  of  such  offender ; 
peers  however  are  in  such  cases  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.  The  venue 
in  the  margin  of  the  indictment,  in  such  a  case,  should  be  the  county 
in  which  the  special  commissioners  are  directed  by  their  commission  to 
sit.  Where  the  indictment  stated  the  offence  to  have  been  committed 
at  Boulogne,  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  to  wit,  at  London,  &c.,  and 
the  grand  jury  objected  to  it,  as  stating  the  death  to  have  happened  at 
two  places, — ^Bayley,  J.  ordered  the  words  "  at  London,"  &c.,  to  be 
struck  out.(6)  The  admission  of  the  prisoner  that  he  is  a  British  subject, 
is  good  evidence  that  he  is  so.(c) 

(a)  9  G.  4,  c.  31,  B.  8.  R  v.  Depardo,  R.  A  Ry.  134 ;  R,  v.  Sawyer, 

(b)  R  V.  EdsJiam,  4  Oar.  &  P.  394  2  Oar.  A  K.  101 ;  and  see  atat.  11  A  12  Vict 

(c)  Id.;  see  R  v.  MaUa,  1  Car.  A  P.  458 ;      &  42,  a.  2  ;  and  ante,  p.  36. 


[1]  In  Massachusetts,  by  Statute  1795,  ch.  45,  (R.  S.  ch.  123,  sees.  8,  9,)  when  any  per- 
son is  feloniously  struck,  poisoned,  or  injured  in  one  county,  and  dies  of  the  same  stroke,  Ac 
in  another  county — and  when  any  person  is  struck,  Ac.  on  the  high  seas,  without  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  dies  of  the  same  stroke  in  tlie  state,  the  offender  may  be  indicted  and  tried 
in  the  county  where  the  death  happened.  This  statute  is  not  repugnant  to  the  declaration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  that  in  criminal  prosecutions,  the  verification  of  the  facts  in  the 
vicinity  where  they  happen,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  the  life,  Ac.  of  the  citizen. 
CommanweaUh  v.  Parker,  2  Pick.  550. 
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Also,  for  misdemeanors  committed  abroad,  by  persons  holding  pub- 
lic offices  or  employments  under  the  British  government,  the  oftenders 
may  in  like  manner  be  tried,  &e.,  in  this  country  .(a) 

(6)  Offences  at  sea. 

The  venue  in  indictments  for  offences  committed  at  sea,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  varies  according  to  the  court  in  which 
the  offender  is  prosecuted : — if  proceeded  against  before  a  special  com- 
mission, which  was  the  only  mode  of  prosecution  formerly,  the  venue 
in  the  margin  is  merely  "  Admiralty  of  England ;"  if  at  the  central 
criminal  court,  '*  Central  Criminal  Court,  to  wit ;"  if  at  the 
^assizes,  the  county  in  which  the  assizes  are  holden.  Besides  [*67] 
thus  noticing  the  venue,  it  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to 
make  a  short  statement  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction, 
and  the  offences  of  which  the  admiral  is  said  to  have  cognizance.  [1] 

(a)  42  G.  3,  c.  85;  see  i2L  y.  Shawe,  5  !£.  &  S.  403. 

[1]  The  TJDited  States  have  no  unwritten  criminal  oode  to  which  resort  can  be  had  <t$  a 
smaree of  jvriscKcHork  U.  &  y.  JBudaon  d:  Ooodwrn^  7  Orancfa,  32;  U,  &  t.  Ooohidge,  1 
Wheat  Bep.  416 ;  U.  &  y.  Beavam,  3  Wheat.  336;  U,  &  y.  WiUberger,  6  Wheat  76. 

The  act  of  Congress  gxyes  to  the  district  courts,  ezdusiye  of  the  state  courts,  and  concur- 
rently with  the  circuit  courts^  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  cognizable  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  and  committed  within  their  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas, 
where  onlj  a  moderate  corporal  punishment,  or  fine  or  imprisonment^  is  to  be  inflicted.  This 
is  the  ground  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts ;  and  it  is  giyen  to  them  as  dis- 
trict courts ;  and  as  it  includes  the  minor  crimes  and  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  under  the  English  law,  the  district  courts  may  be 
considered  as  exercising  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  admiralty  in  those  cases.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  federal 
courts  might,  without  any  statute,  and  under  this  general  delegation  of  admiralty  powers, 
haye  exercised  criminal  jurisdiction  oyer  maritime  crimes  and  offences.  But  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  haye  been  reluctant  to  assume  the  exercise  of  any  criminal  jurisdiction  in 
admiralty  cases,  which  was  not  specially  conferred  by  an  act  of  congress.  1  Kent's  Com. 
7th  ed.  p.  390-391. 

The  ffrant  in  the  Constitution,  of  judicial  power,  to  the  goyemment  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  is  without  limitation,  and,  of 
course,  embraces  criminal  as  well  as  clyil  cases.  It  is  under  this  grant  alone,  that  the  fed- 
eral goyemment  haye  the  right  to  punish  a  large  dass  of  offences  whose  punishment  is  pro- 
vided for,  in  the  acta  of  Congress  in  relation  to  crimes  and  offences  on  the  high  seas.  In 
these  acts,  the  various  offences  are  not  classed  or  described  as  admiralty  cases,  but  they  are 
Indiscriminately  arranged  with  other  descriptions  of  crimes  subject  to  the  federal  jurisdiction. 
They  will  be  found  in  the  crimes  acts  of  1790,  of  1804,  of  1820,  of  1826,  and  of  1836,  in  va- 
rious sections,  providing  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  offences  committed  "  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  any  arm  of  tlie  sea,  or  in  any  river,  harbor,  creek,  basin  or  bay,  or  in  any  other 
waters  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  The  power  of 
the  federal  government  to  punish  these  offences,  is  derived  from  the  admiralty  and  maritime 
grant  in  the  Constitution;  and  of  aU  of  them  which  are  not  capita),  the  district  court  has  ju- 
risdiction.   If  committed  within  any  district,  the  trial  must  be  in  that  district;  and  if  upon 
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The  admiral  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  offences  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  within  the  harbours,  creeks,  and  havens  of  foreign 
countries.  But  within  the  harbours,  creeks,  and  havens  of  this  coun- 
try, the  courts  of  common  law,  and  not  the  admiral,  have  jurisdiction : 
as  for  instance,  if  an  imaginary  line  were  drawn  across  the  mouth  of 
such  creek,  &c.,  from  one  point  of  land  to  the  other, — of  all  offences 
committed  within  the  line,  the  common  law  would  have  jurisdiction ; 
but  all  offences  committed  without  the  line,  would  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiral.  As  to  the  sea  shore : — ^below  low  water  mark, 
the  admiral  has  exclusive  jurisdiction;  above  high  water  mark,  the 
courts  of  common  law  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  and  between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  admiral  have 
alternate  jurisdiction, — the  courts  of  common  law  have  jurisdiction  of 
all  offences  committed  on  the  strand  when  the  tide  is  out, — ^the  admiral 
jurisdiction  of  all  offences  committed  on  the  water,  when  the  tide  is  in. 
Formerly,  if  a  man  on  land  fired  a  pistol  or  gun  at  a  man  who  was 
upon  the  sea,  and  killed  him,  the  offence  was  deemed  to  be  within  the 

the  high  seas,  oat  of  the  district,  then  in  the  district  where  the  offender  is  apprehended,  or 
into  which  he  may  be  first  brought  Those  who  contend  for  the  narrow  jurifldiction  of  the 
admiralty,  have  not  alwas  considered  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  general  gOYemment 

Under  the  general  proyisions  that,  in  admiralty  and  maritime  cases,  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing should  be  according  to  the  usages  of  courts  of  admiralty,  the  trial  of  maritime  offences 
must  have  been  according  to  the  usage  of  admiralty  courts,  had  not  the  Constitution  and 
amendments  otherwise  provided: 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial 
shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed,  but  when  not 
committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  congress  may, 
by  law,  have  directed." 

"  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  in&mous  crime,  unless  on 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jary,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces 
or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger." 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  where  the  crime  shall  have  been  commit- 
ted, which  district  shail  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  coun- 
sel for  his  defence." 

The  practical  operation  of  these  provisions,  has  been  to  make  the  practice  of  the  admiralty, 
in  criminal  cases,  the  same  as  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  in  like  cases.  The 
cases  are  none  the  less  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  although,  like  criminal 
cases  in  the  English  admiralty,  they  are  tried  before  a  jury,  and,  from  the  beginnmg,  con- 
ducted after  the  manner  of  trials  at  common  law,  in  criminal  cases.  The  proper  effect  of 
those  provisions  is  not,  however,  to  adopt,  in  such  cases,  the  practice  of  the  state  courts,  bat 
the  practice  must  be  according  to  the  usage  of  admiralty  courts,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution,  the  amendments,  and  the  acts  of  congress. 

The  powers  ususally  exercised  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  magistrates  in  the  states, 
of  issuing  warrants  for  crimes,  making  preliminary  examin.ations,  and  committing,  are  usu- 
ally exercised  by  the  United  States  commissioners,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  August  23,  1842. 
Benedict's  Am.  Admiralty,  p.  314-316. 
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Admiralty  jurisdiction ;  for  the  offence  was  holden  to  be  committed 
where  the  death  happened,  and  not  at  the  place  from  whence  the  cause 
of  death  proceeded.((!i)  But  now,  in  such  a  case  we  have  seen,(6)  he 
may  be  tried  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  whole  of  the  offence  was 
committed  on  land.(c)  Also,  all  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas 
against  any  Act  relating  to  the  customs,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
ecution, be  deemed  to  have  been  committed  on  the  place  on  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  into  which  the  offender  shall  be  taken,  brought,  or 
carried,  or  in  which  he  shall  be  found.(fl?)[2] 

Besides  the  offence  of  piracy,  and  some  other  offences  which  can  only 
be  committed  at  sea,  the  admiral  has  jurisdiction  of  all  treasons,  felo- 
nies, conspiracies  ;(e)  murder  ;(^)  attempts  to  murder  or  maim  or  do 

(o)  R.  V.  (hmbes,  1  East^  P.  C.  367.  c.  8t,  s.  95. 

(6)  Ante,  p.  65,  66.  (e)  28  H.  8,  c.  15. 

(c)  9  G.  4,  a  31,  s.  8.  {g)  Id. ;  1  East,  P.  C.  36t ;  see  R  v.  Strva 

{(£)  3  4  4  W.  4,  a  63,  8.  17  ;  8  &  9  Vict  et  al,  2  Car.  &  K.  63. 


[2]  "There  has  existed,"  says  Kent,  "  a  very  oontested  questioD,  and  of  ancient  stand-, 
ing,  touching  the  proper  division  or  boundary  line  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
common  law  and  the  courts  of  admiralty.  The  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  England  originally 
extended  to  all  crimes  and  offenoes  committed  upon  the  sea,  and  in  all  ports,  rivers  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed.  Lord  Coke*s  doctrine  was,  that  the 
sea  did  not  include  any  navigable  waters  within  the  body  of  a  county;  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  supposed,  that  prior  to  the  statute  of  35th  Edw.  III.,  the  common  law  and  the  admi- 
ralty exercised  jurisdiction  concurrently  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  in  ports  and  havens  within 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Under  the  statutes  of  13  B.  II.  c.  5,  and  16  R.  II.  c.  3,  ex- 
cluding the  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  upon  land  or  water  within  the  body  of  a 
oountyi  except  in  cases  of  murder  and  mayhem,  there  have  been  long  and  vexatious  conten- 
tions between  the  admiralty  and  the  common  law  courts.  On  the  sea  shore  the  common 
law  jurisdiction  is  bounded  by  low  water  mark  where  the  main  sea  begins;  and  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  common  law  and  the  admi- 
ralty have  a  divided  or  alternate  jurisdiction. 

**  With  respect  to  the  admu*alty  jurisdiction  over  arms  of  the  sea^  and  bays  and  navigable 
rivers,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  there  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  great 
litigation  in  the  progress  of  tbe  English  jurisprudence.  On  the  part  of  the  admiralty  it  has 
been  insisted,  that  the  admiralty  continued  to  possess  jurisdiction  in  all  ports,  havens  and 
navigable  rivers,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  below  the  flrst  bridges.  This  seemed  also  to 
be  the  opinion  of  ten  of  the  judges  of  Westminster,  on  a  reference  to  them  in  1713.  On  the 
part  of  the  common  law  courts  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  bodies  of  counties  compre- 
hend all  navigable  rivers,  creeks,  ports,  harbors  and  arms  of  tbe  sea^  which  are  so  narrow  as 
to  permit  a  person  to  discern  and  attest  upon  oath,  anything  done  on  the  other  shore,  and 
as  to  enable  an  inquisition  of  the  facts  to  bo  taken.  In  the  ease  of  Bruce,  in  1812,  all  the 
judges  agreed,  that  the  common  law  and  the  admiralty  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in 
bays,  havens,  creeks,  &c,  where  ships  of  war  floated.  The  high  seas  mean  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  without  the  boundary  of  any  county,  and  they  are  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  admiralty  up  to  high  water  mark  when  the  tide  is  full.  The  open  ocean  which 
washes  the  sea-coast  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  arms  of  the  sea  enclosed  within  tbe 
fauces  terra,  or  narrow  headlands  and  promontories ;  and  under  this  head  is  included  rivera, 
harbors,  creeks,  basins,  bays,  &c.,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  They  are  within  the  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States ;  but  if  they  are  witliin  the  body  of 
a  county  of  any  particular  state,  the  state  jurisdiction  attaches.**    Com.  pp.  365,  366. 
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grievous  bodily  harm,  witldn  stat.  1  Vict.  c.  85,  by  sect  10 ;  all  other 
offences  against  the  person,  within  stat.  9  G.  4,  c.  81,  by  sect  32 ;  doing 
injury  by  explosive  substances,  within  stat.  8  &  9  Vict,  c.  25,  by  sect. 
17  :  offences  punishable  by  the  statute  against  forgery, (a)  all  offences 
relating  to  the  coin  within  stat.  2  W.  4,  c.  34,  by  sect.  20 ;  and  gen- 
erally, all  other  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  out  of  the 
body  of  any  county.(i)  And  all  offences  committed  at  sea 
[*68]  *are  now  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  committed  on 
land.(c)[l] 
By  stat.  28  H.  8,  c.  15,  all  treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders,  and 
conspiracies  committed  on  the  seas,  or  in  any  haven  where  the  admiral 
has  jurisdiction,  were  triable,  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  in  such  places  as  were  appointed  by  commission.  But  that  mode 
of  proceeding  being  found  productive  of  delay,  jurisdiction  was  given 
to  the  central  criminal  court  of  all  offences  **  committed  or  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  other  places  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Admiralty  of  England."(rf)  And  now,  by  stat.  7  &  8 
Vict.  c.  2,  s.  1,  authority  is  given  to  Her  Majesty's  judges  of  assize  and 
commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,  to  inquire  of,  hear,  and  determine 
all  offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England ;  and,  by 
sect  2,  in  all  indictments  preferred  before  them,  the  venue  laid  in  the 
margin  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  offence  were  committed  in  the  coun- 
ty where  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  but  the  material  facts  shall  be  averred 
to  have  taken  place  "  on  the  high  seas."  It  is  not  necessary  to  allege 
that  it  was  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty.(c)  And 
the  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be  tried  by  the  same  court 
which  has  jurisdiction  to  try  the  principal  felon.(^)[2] 

(a)  I  W.  4,  a  66,  by  a.  27,  WaBaee^  1  Car.  &  M.  200. 

(&)  39  a  3.  0.  37.  («)  R  y.  Jones  et  al,  2  Cbt.  A  K.  165;  1 

(e)  7  &  8  G.  4,  0.  28,  a.  12.  Den.  G.  0. 101. 

((^4  ft  5  W.  4,  a  36,  8.  22 ;  and  see  i2L  ▼.         (g)  Ante,  pp.  15,  18. 

[1]  See  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  133,  §  9 ;  Rev.  Stat,  of  Maine,  ch.  166,  §  6. 

[2]  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  lU.  Sec.  2,  provides,  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

The  Judiciary  Act  of  Sept  24,  1789,  provides: 

Sea  9.  The  District  Courts  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  cog- 
nizance of  all  crimes  and  offences  that  shall  be  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
§^tes,  conunittsd  within  their  respective  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas ;  where  no  other 
l^^bment  than  whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  stripes,  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
d^afs,  or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  is  to  be  inflicted. 

Sec  11.  The  Circuit  Courts  shall  have  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offences 
cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  except  where  this  act  otherwise  pro- 
vides, or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  direct  j  and  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  District  Courts  of  the  crimes  and  offences  cognizable  therein. 
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(J)  Murder  and  manslaughter. 

Where  the  death  and  cause  of  death  both  happen  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, &c.,  the  venue  of  course  must  be  laid  there.  Where  the  cause  of 
death  happens  in  one  county  and  the  death  in  another,  the  venue  may 
be  laid  in  either.(a)  And  where  the  cause  of  death  happens  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  death  on  the  high  seas  or  at  any  place  out  of  England, 
—or  if  the  cause  of  death  happen  on  the  high  seas  or  at  any  place  out 
of  England,  and  the  death  in  England, — ^the  party,  whether  charged 
with  murder  or  manslaughter,  or  as  accessory  before  the  fact  to  mur- 
der, or  after  the  fact  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  may  be  tried  in  the 
county  or  place  in  England  where  the  cause  of  death  or  death  happened, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Lf  the  oflfenee  had  been  wholly  committed  in  that 
county  or  place.(6)[3] 

{k)  LibeL 

In  an  indictment  for  publishing  a  libel,  the  venue  must  be  laid  in 
the  county,  &c.,  where  it  was  published.  But  if  the  publication  were 
by  sending  it  from  the  defendant  to  the  prosecutor,  unsealed,  &c.,  the 
venue  may  be  laid  either  in  the  county  from  which  it  was  sent, 
or  in  that  in  which  it  *was  received.  And  the  same,  if  it  were  [*69] 
sent  sealed,  and  the  indictment  was  for  writing  or  printing  and 
publishing  it.(c)[l] 

(a)  See  stat  T  G.  4,  a  64,  s.  12  ;  ante^  p.         (h)  9  O.  4,  c  31, 8.  8 ;  anUi,  pp.  65,  66L 
65.  (c)  See  R  v.  Burdeti,  4  B.  &  Aid.  96. 

■1  ■  ■         '  ■  ...  . 

[3]  Tn  the  state  of  New  YoriE,  where  the  mortal  wound  is  given  in  one  county,  and  the 
death  happens  in  another,  the  indictment  may  be  fonnd  in  the  latter  county;  and  the  same 
proceedings  are  to  be  had  therein,  in  all  respects,  as  if  the  wound  was  given  in  the  county 
where  the  death  took  place.  2  K.  T.  Rev.  Stat  727,  sec.  47  ;  see  Rev.  Stat,  of  Ohio,  ch. 
35,  secL  37  ;  Rev.  Stat,  of  Wis.  ch.  141,  sees.  8  and  9;  Rev.  Stat,  of  Masa  ch.  133,  sec.  8:; 
Rev.  Stat,  of  Maine,  ch.  166,  sees.  7  and  8. 

If  a  person  be  stabbed  in  Virginia,  and  die  of  his  wonnds  in  another  state,  he  cannot  be 
tried  for  the  murder  in  any  county  in  Virginia ;  but  he  may  be  tried  for  the  stabbing  in  the 
county  where  the  blow  was  inflicted.     Oom.  v.  Linton^  2  Va.  Oas.  205. 

[I]  In  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  if  the  defendant  has  once  authorized  the  publication,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  publication  in  whatever  county  the  libel  is  allerwards  in  consequence  published, 
and  he  may  be  indicted  accordingly.  Bull  N.  P.  6 ;  7  East,  65,  And  if  a  party  writes  and 
composes  a  libel  in  one  county,  with  an  intent  to  publish,  and  afterwards  publishes  it  in 
another,  he  may  be  indicted  in  either.  4  B.  A;  A.  95 ;  and  see  3  B.  &  A.  717.  A  mere 
acknowledgment  by  the  defendant  in  the  county  in  which  the  venue  is  laid,  of  the  fact  of 
publication,  which,  in  truth,  was  in  another  county,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  trial  in 
the  first  county.  7  East,  68.  Nor  is  the  post  mark  on  a  libellous  letter,  of  a  particular  place 
within  the  county  where  the  venue  is  laid,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  publication  there  by  the 
defendant ;  but  if  it  be  sent  to  the  prosecutor  at  a  place  without  the  county  and  yet  actually 
received  by  him  within  it^  that  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  indictment.  X  Campb. 
216,  216. 
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(1)  Larceny, 

The  venue  in  larceny,  as  in  other  cases,  may  be  laid  in  the  county 
in  which  the  goods  were  stolen.  [2]  But  at  common  law,  if  a  man  steal 
goods  in  one  county,  and  carry  them  into  another,  he  may  be  indicted 
and  tried  in  either  ;(a)  for  he  is  deemed  guilty,  as  well  of  a  taking  as 
of  a  carrying  away,  in  both.  The  larceny,  however,  must  be  one  at 
common  law,  and  not  a  larceny  created  by  statute.(6) 

And  now,  by  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  s.  76,  if  any  person,  having  sto- 
len or  otherwise  feloniously  taken  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  se- 
curity, or  other  property  whatsoever,  in  any  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  shall  afterwards  have  the  same  property  in  his  possession  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  may  be  dealt  with,  tried, 
and  punished  for  larceny  or  theft  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  he  shall  have  such  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
actually  stolen  or  taken  it  in  that  part. 

Jersey,  however,  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  therefore  where  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  stole  the  goods 
in  Jersey,  and  they  were  found  in  his  possession  at  Weymouth  in  Dor- 
setshire, the  judges  held  that  he  could  not  be  indicted  for  it  in  Dorset- 
shire, within  the  meaning  of  this  act(c)  So,  where  a  man  stole  a  brass 
furnace  in  Radnorshire,  broke  it  to  pieces  there,  and  then  brought  the 
pieces  of  brass  into  the  county  of  Hereford :  Hullock,  B.,  held  that  he 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  38.  (c)  R.  y.  Prowea^  Ry.  &  K.  349 ;  and  see  R. 

(6)  R.  V.  MiOar,  *l  Car.  k  P.  665.  v.  Madge,  9  Car.  k  P.  29. 


[2]  It  is  a  general  rule  that  larceny  must  be  tried  in  the  same  county  or  Jurisdiction  in 
which  it  was  committed.  2  Russ.  on  Cr.  173.  Where  an  indictment  for  larceny  alleged 
the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  a  vessel  in  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  it  appeared  on  the  trial  that  it  was  lying  in  the  river,  at  a  wharf  of  the  Ihird  ward,  it 
was  held  this  was  not  a  material  variance  The  People  y.  Honeyman,  3  Denio,  121.  As  the 
property  in  the  goods  stolen  always  remains  in  the  true  owner,  unaltered  by  the  wrongful 
taking,  every  carrying  away  is  a  new  trespass.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  venue  may  be 
laid  in  any  county  into  which  thoy  are  conveyed,  (3  Chit.  Cr.  L.  943,  note  (a) ;  2  Russ.  on 
Cr.  IT 3,  lt5  ;  Roacoe's  Cr.  Ev.  521,  523;)  as  the  offence  of  taking  and  converting  is  there 
in  itself  complete,  (I  Hale,  547  ;  1  Hawk.  ch.  33,  sec  62 ;)  and  this,  though  the  goods  were 
not  carried  into  the  county  in  which  the  yonue  is  laid,  until  long  after  the  original  taking. 
Ry.  k  Moa  C.  C.  45.  Bat  this,  it  is  said,  will  not  be  the  ca^  when  it  is  such  a  taking  of 
which  the  common  law  will  not  take  cognizance ;  as  if  goods  are  taken  on  the  high  seas, 
until  the  offence  is  made  indictable  here  by  some  particular  statute.  1  Hawk.  ch.  33  ;  but 
see  2  Rogers'  Rec.  45,  contra.  A  foreigner  committing  larceny  abroad,  coming  into  this 
state  and  bringing  the  stolen  property  with  him,  may  be  indicted  and  punished  in  the  Fame 
manner  as  if  such  larceny  had  been  committed  in  this  state.  And  tli«  indictment  may 
charge  such  larceny  to  have  been  committed  in  any  town  or  city  into  or  through  which  the 
stolen  property  was  brought  2  R.  S.  693,  sec.  4;  11  Wend.  129;  3  Chit  Cr.  Ll  944, 
note  (&) 
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could  not  be  indicted  in  Hereford  for  stealing  the  furnace  there,  it  never 
having  in  fact  been  in  Hereford.(a) 

But  no  distance  of  time,  between  the  stealing  in  one  county  and  hav- 
ing the  property  in  another,  will  prevent  the  party  from  being  indicted 
in  the  latter  county  ;  and  therefore  where  the  property  was  stolen  by 
the  prisoner  in  Yorkshire  in  November,  1823,  and  brought  by  him  into 
Durham  in  March,  1824,  the  judges  held  that  he  might  be  indicted  for 
the  larceny  in  Durham.(6)  But  where  the  prisoners  stole  two  horses 
at  different  times  and  at  diflFerent  places  in  Somersetshire,  and  brought 
both  at  the  same  time  into  Wilts,  and  had  them  there  in  their  posses- 
sion :  Littledale,  J.,  held  that  this  did  not  warrant  the  including  both 
larcenies  in  one  indictment ;  and  he  therefore  put  the  prosecutor  to  his 
election  as  to  which  oflfence  he  would  prosecute,  (c) 

(m)  EmbezzUmenL 

The  venue  must  be  laid  in  the  county,  &c.,  in  which  the  embezzle- 
ment took  place,  if  that  be  known. 

*But  in  the  absence  of  express  evidence  upon  that  subject,     [*70] 
the  venue  may  be  laid,  either  in  the  county  where  the  defendant 
received  the  money,  &c.,  or  and  perhaps  more  properly  in  the  county  in 
which  he  ought  to  have  accounted  for  it  to  his  master,  and  did  not. 

Where  the  master  resided  in  Staffordshire,  and  the  prisoner  by  his 
orders  received  money  for  him  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  being  after- 
wards asked  by  his  master  in  Staffordshire  whether  he  had  received  it 
said  he  had  not ;  and  there  was  no  evidence  in  which  of  the  two  coun- 
ties the  embezzlement  actually  took  place :  being  indicted  for  this  of- 
fence in  the  county  of  Salop,  ten  of  the  judges  held  it  to  be  cor- 
rect, (d) 

On  the  other  hand,  where  a  master,  residing  in  Middlesex,  sent  his 
servant  to  a  customer  in  Surrey  with  goods,  for  which  he  was  to  be 
paid,  and  he  received  payment  from  the  customer  accordingly ;  and 
being  asked  by  his  master,  on  his  return,  if  he  had  received  payment, 
answered  that  he  had  not :  being  indicted  for  the  offence  in  Middlesex 
and  it  being  objected  that  he  should  have  been  indicted  in  Surrey  where 
he  received  the  money,  the  judges  held  that  he  was  properly  indicted 
in  Middlesex ;  that  the  denial  of  the  receipt  of  the  money,  when  the 
prisoner  was  called  upon  by  his  master  to  account  for  it,  was  the  first 
act  from  which  the  jury  could  with  certainty  say  that  the  prisoner  in- 
tended to  embezzle  it ;  and  that  even  if  it  were  proved  that  he  had 

(a)  R.  T.  SaOoway,  1  Car.  A  P.  127.  P.  C.  295. 

(6)  R.  V.  Parkin,  Ry.  ft  M.  45.  (d)  R,  y.  Bohson,  1  East,  P.  C.  xxir.,  R.  ft 

(e)  R,  Y.  Smith  and  Jeferies,  Rj.  ft  Mo.  N.      Ry.  56. 
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spent  the  money  in  Surrey,  that  would  not  necessarily  have  oonfined 
the  trial  of  the  oflfence  to  that  oounty.(a)[l] 

(a)  R  V.  Ihytor,  R.  &  Ry.  63. 


[1]  Two  cases  occurred  upon  the  repealed  statute,  39  Greo.  3,  in  which  questions  were 
raised  as  to  the  county  in  which  the  oflfbnce  within  that  statute  might  be  considered  as  hay- 
ing been  so  completed  as  to  authorize  a  trial  in  such  county. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  prisoner  was  indicted  in  the  county  of  Salop.  The  residence 
of  the  master  was  at  Litchfield,  in  Staffordshire,  where  the  prisoner  served  him  in  his  trade. 
On  a  Saturday  morning,  both  of  them  were  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  master  having  autho- 
rized a  person  named  Beaumont,  to  collect  some  debts  for  him  at  that  place,  returned  home 
the  same  morning,  leaving  the  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury  to  receive  the  money  from  Beaumont, 
and  bring  it  to  him  at  Litchfield  the  same  night  The  prisoner  received  the  money  from 
Beaumont  about  noon,  and  also  a  letter  for  his  master,  which  had  been  left  at  Beaumont's, 
but  which  did  not  relate  to  the  money  transaction.  He  left  Shrewsbury  soon  after,  but  did 
not  go  to  his  master  at  Litchfield  till  the  following  evening.  He  then  delivered  the  letter ; 
and  bemg  asked  about  the  money,  he  siud  he  had  not  received  any.  A  few  days  after,  the 
master,  in  consequence  of  information  he  had  received  by  letter,  charged  the  prisoner  with 
having  received  the  money,  and  another  servant  who  had  been  at  Shewsbury  on  Saturday, 
being  present,  told  the  prisoner  that  he  had  seen  him  receive  money,  but  the  prisoner  per- 
sisted in  denying  that  he  had  received  any.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  master,  having  re- 
ceived further  intelligence,  bid  the  prisoner  go  to  Shrewsbury  to  clear  himsel£  On  the  Sat- 
urday following,  the  prisoner  went  to  Beaumont,  at  bis  house  in  Shrewsbury,  and  desired 
him  to  make  a  search  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  room  in  which  they  had  been ;  but  no 
search  was  made,  Beaumont  telling  him  it  was  of  no  use  to  search,  as  he  bad  received  the 
money  from  him.  The  jury  having  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  twelve  judges,  upon  two  questions;  first,  whether,  under  this  statute,  an 
indictment  might  not  be  found  and  tried  in  the  county  where  the  money  or  goods  were  received, 
although  there  were  no  evidence  of  any  other  fact  locally  arising  within  the  same  county  ?  and, 
secondly,  whether,  if  further  local  proof  were  necessary,  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oner at  Shrewsbury  were  not  sufficient  to  obviate  the  objection,  as  being  an  act  in  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  secreting  or  embezzling?  A  migority  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  conviction  was  right.  Lawrence,  J.,  thought  that  embezzling  being  the  offence, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  offence  in  Shropshire,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  improperly 
indicted  in  that  county.  But  the  other  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  might  be 
in  Shropshire  where  the  prisoner  received  the  money,  as  well  as  in  Staffordshire  where  he 
embezzled  it  by  not  accounting  for  it  to  his  master;  that  the  statute  having  made  the  receiv- 
ing property  and  embezzling  it  amount  to  a  larceny,  made  the  offence  a  felony  where  the 
property  was  first  taken,  and  that  the  offender  might  therefore  be  indicted  in  that  or  in  any 
other  county  into  which  he  carried  the  property. 

In  the  other  case,  which  occurred  shortly  ailer wards,  the  indictment  charged  the  prisoner 
with  embezzling  the  sum  of  ten  shillings,  the  property  of  his  master,  James  Barker.  The 
evidence  was,  that  the  prosecutor.  Barker,  who  was  a  fish  •monger  in  Drury-lane,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  sent  his  servant,  the  prisoner,  with  some  herrings  to  a  street  in  Blackfriars- 
road,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  to  a  Mrs.  Stovens;  telling  him  that  ho  was  to  receive  the  sum 
often  shillings  for  them.  Ho  went  with  the  herrings  alK)Ut  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
delivered  them  to  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  paid  him  the  ten  shillings ;  after  which  he  returned  to 
his  master,  who  asked  him  if  he  had  brought  the  money,  to  which  he  replied  that  he  had 
not,  for  that  Mrs.  Stovens  had  not  paid  him.  His  master  then  paid  him  bis  weekly  wages 
(it  being  on  a  Saturday,)  and  he  went  away,  being  to  return  on  Monday  morning,  as  usual : 
but  did  not  return,  nor  did  he  ever  account  for  the  money.  Upon  this  evidence,  it  was  con- 
tended, on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  was  only  liable  be  indicted  in  the  county  of  Sur- 
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(w)  False  pretences. 

The  obtaining  of  the  money  by  the  false  pretence,  is  in  this  case  the 
oflfence,  and  the  venue  must  therefore.be  laid  in  the  county,  &c.  where 
the  money  was  obtained.  A  difficulty  sometimes  arises  in  this  respect, 
where  the  false  pretence  is  made  by  letter.  Where  the  prisoner  gave 
the  letter  containing  the  false  pretence,  to  an  accomplice  in  Middlesex, 
desiring  him  to  put  it  into  the  post-office  at  Gravesend ;  it  was  dated 
as  from  Gravesend,  and  directed  to  the  prosecutor  at  Bath,  requesting 
him  to  send  him  a  post-office  order  by  post,  directed  to  James  Power, 
Gravesend;  the  letter  arrived  at  Bath,  but  the  prosecutor  being  then  in 
Middlesex,  it  was  forwarded  to  him  there,  and  he  accordingly  sent  the 
post-office  order  from  Middlesex  to  Gravesend :  the  prisoner  being  in- 
dicted in  Middlesex,  for  obtaining  this  post-office  order  by  false  pretences, 
it  was  objected  that  the  oifence  ought  to  be  tried  in  Kent,  where  the  or- 
der and  the  money  for  it  was  received ;  but  the  judges  held  that  by 
desiring  the  order  to  be  sent  by  post,  the  prisoner  constituted  the  post- 
master his  agent  for  receiving  it,  and  the  postmaster  having  received 
it  in  Middlesex,  the  prisoner  was  properly  indicted  there.(a)[2] 

(b)  R,  V.  Jones^  19  Law  J.  162  m. 

rey,  where  the  money  was  received :  and  the  jury  have  found  him  guilty,  this  point  waa  re- 
served for  the  consideration  of  the  judges.  The  opinion  of  the  judges  was  afterwards  de- 
livered by  Lord  Alvanley,  0.  J.,  who  first  referred  to  the  foregoing  case  ofHolson,  and  then 
proceeded :  "  In  the  present  case,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  The  prisoner,  being  sent 
over  BlackfHars-bridge  into  the  county  of  Surrey,  there  received  ten  shillings  for  his  master. 
The  receipt  of  that  money  was  perfectly  legal,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  ever  came 
to  the  determination  of  appropriating  the  money  to  his  own  use  until  after  he  had  returned 
into  the  county  of  Middlesex.  It  was  not  proved  that  the  money  ever  was  embesuiled  until 
the  prisoner  was  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the  nature  of  the  thmg 
embezzled  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  of  the  question.  The  receipt  of  money  is  not  liko  the  re- 
ceipt of  an  individual  thing,  where  the  receipt  may  be  attended  with  circumstances  which 
plainly  indicate  an  intention  to  steal,  by  showing  an  intention  in  the  receiver,  to  appropriate 
the  thing  to  his  own  use.  Thus,  if  a  servant  receive  a  horse  for  his  master,  and  sell  it  before 
he  gets  out  of  the  county  where  he  first  received  it,  it  might  be  said  that  he  is  guilty  of  the 
whole  offence  in  that  county.  But  with  respect  to  money,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  ser- 
vant should  deliver  over  to  his  master  the  identical  pieces  of  money  which  he  receives,  if  he 
should  have  lawful  occasion  to  pay  them  away.  In  sucli  a  case  as  this,  therefore,  even  if 
there  had  been  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  spent  the  money  on  the  other  side  of  Black- 
friar's-bridge,  it  would  not  necessarily  confine  the  trial  of  the  offence  to  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey. But  here  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  act  to  bring  the  prisoner  within  the  statute  until 
he  is  called  upon  by  his  master  to  account  When  called  upon  by  his  master,  to  account 
for  the  money,  the  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  ever  received  it  This  was  the  first  act  from 
which  the  jury  could  with  certainty  say  that  the  prisoner  intended  to  embezzle  the  money. 
In  this  case,  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  done  any  act  to  embezzle  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  nor  could  the  offence  be  complete,  nor  the  prisoner  be  guilty  within  the 
statute  until  he  refused  to  account  to  his  master.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the 
prisoner  was  properly  indicted  in  the  county  of  Middlesex." 

[2]  Where  a  party  residing  in  Ohio,  and  who  had  never  been  in  the  state  of  Kew  York, 
fraudulently  made  receipts  acknowledging  the  delivery  to  him,  as  a  forwarder,  of  a  quantity 
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[*71]  *(o)  Stealing  from  wreclc^  <tc. 

For  stealing  from  a  ship  in  distress,  wrecked,  stranded,  or  cast 
on  shore,  the  offender  may  be  indicted  and  tried,  either  in  the  coun- 
ty, &c.,  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  any  county  next 
adjoining.(a) 

So,  any  person  combiitting  an  offence  against  stat.  9  &  10  Vict.  c. 
99,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  wreck  and  salvage,"  by  which  persons  cutting  away  or  de&cing 
buoys  or  buoy  ropes — or  purchasing  anchors,  cables,  or  goods  weighed 
up,  swept  for,  &c., — arc  punishable, — may  be  laid  to  be  committed  and 
may  be  tried  in  any  city,  county,  or  place  where  any  such  article,  mat- 
ter, or  thing  in  relation  to  which  such  offence  shall  be  committed,  shall 
have  been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  person  committing  the  offence 
or  where  the  offender  may  at  any  time  happen  to  be.(i) 

{p)   Receivers. 

A  person  charged  with  receiving  goods  feloniously  stolen,  or  ob- 
tiained  by  felse  pretences,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  stolen  or 
obtained,  may  be  indicted  and  tried,  either  in  any  county  or  place 
where  he  shall  have  or  shall  have  had  the  property  in  his  posession,  or 
in  any  county  or  place  where  the  principal  offender  may  be  tried,  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  may  be  indicted  and  tried  in  the  county  or  place 
where  he  received  the  property.(c) 

{q)  Forgery. 

By  Stat.  11  G.  4  &  1  W.  4,  c.  66  (the  Forgery  Act,)  s.  24,  if  any  per- 
son shall  commit  any  offence  against  that  Act,  or  shall  commit  any  of- 
fence of  forging  or  altering  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  of  offering,  ut- 
tering, disposing  of,  or  putting  off  any  matter  whatsoever,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  whether  the  same  shall  be  indicta- 
ble at  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  any  statute  made  or  to  be  made : 
the  offence  of  every  such  offender  may  be  dealt  with,  tried,  and  pun- 
ished, and  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed,  in  any  county  or 
place  in  which  he  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  as  if  his  of- 
fence had  been  actually  committed  in  that  county  or  place ;  and  every 

(a)  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  s.  18.  (c)  7  &  8  Yict.  c  29,  a  56. 

(6)  9  A  10  Vict.  c.  99,  8.  38. 

of  produce,  for  the  use  of  a  firm  in  New  York,  and  subject  to  their  order,  when,  in  fact,  he 
had  not  received  such  produce,  and  he  employed  innocent  agents  to  present  such  receipts 
to  the  firm  in  New  York,  and  obtain  money  thereon,  which  they  did;  it  was  held  that  the 
offence  must  be  considered  as  committed  in  New  York,  where  the  money  was  obtained; 
that  the  employer  was  guilty  as  a  principal,  and  that  he  was  liable  to  be  indicte(f  and  tried 
in  Now  York,  for  the  ofl*ence.     PeopU  v.  Adorns^  3  Denio,  190. 
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accessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  if  the  same  be  a  felony,  and  every 
person  aiding,  abetting,  or  counselling  the  commission  of  such  offence, 
if  the  same  be  a  misdemeanor,  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and 
punished,  and  his  oflfence  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  committed  in 
any  county  or  place  in  which  the  principal  may  be  tried. 

Where  the  jury  found  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  forgery 
with  which  he  was  charged,  but  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing committed  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court:  the  judge  held 
that  the  defendant  being  before  the  court  at  hi3  trial,  was  there  "  in 
custody"  within  the  meaning  of  the  above  section,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  unnecessary  to  allege  or  *prove  when  or  where  he  [*72] 
was  taken  into  custody .(c)[l] 

(r)  Treason  or  conspiracy. 

The  venue  in  treason  committed  in  England,  mity  be  laid  in  any 
county  in  which  a  good  overt  act  can  be  proved.  Treason  out  of  the 
realm,  maybe  tried  either  before  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  by  a  jury 
of  the  county  where  the  court  sits, — or  by  commission,  in  any  county 
therein  named,  by  a  jury  of  such  county.(6)[2] 

So  the  venue  in  conspiracy  may  be  laid  in  any  county  where  a  good 
overt  act  can  be  proved.(c)[3] 

(a)  R  V.  Smyihies,  19  Law  J.  31,  m. ;  and      53. 
see  A  V.  W7itfey,  1  Car.  A  K.  150.  (c)  R,  v.  Brisac  and  Scott,  4  East,  ITI. 

(I)  36  H.  8,  e.  2 ;  see  2  Hawk,  a  26,  ss.  48, 


'  [1]  The  vmm  in  indictments  for  forgery,  must  be  laid  in  in  the  county  where  the  offence 
is  committed;  as  the  indictment  can  only  be  preferred  and  trial  had  in  that  county.  Thus, 
where  a  note  with  forged  indorsements  is  sent  by  the  defendant  per  mail,  from  one  county 
to  an  individuil  in  another  county,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  credit  upon  it,  the  proper 
place  of  trial  is  the  county  to  which  the  note  was  sent;  the  offence  not  being  consummated  until 
the  note  is  received  by  the  person  to  whom  the  note  was  transmitted.  21  Wend.  609.  The 
fbct  of  forging  a  note  within  a  particular  county,  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  having  been  ut- 
tered there.    6  Pick.  279. 

[2]  A  distinction  has  been  taken,  that  where  a  levying  war  is  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  though  laid  within  the  county,  it  may  be  proved  elsewhere  j  but 
that  where  the  levying  war  is  laid  as  the  substantive  treason,  it  is  local  and  must  be  laid  in 
the  proper  county:— for  a  levying  war  in  Surrey  may  be  good  evidence  of  a  compassing  the 
king's  death  in  Middlesex,  and  so  tend  to  establish  the  treason  there ;  but  a  levying  war  in 
Surrey  does  not  prove  a  levying  war  in  Middlesex,  though  it  may  be  adduced  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  act  laid  as  treason  in  the  proper  county.  Kel.  14,  16.  And  after  the  proof  of 
one  overt  act  of  treason,  by  levying  war  in  the  proper  county,  proof  of  levying  war  in  anotiier 
county  is  admissible.  KeL  14,  16 ;  Fost.  9 ;  8  St.  Tr.  218 ;  See  the  observations  in  1  Bast, 
P.  0.  126 ;  Stark.  20,  note  p ;  Kelynge,  16.  So  in  the  case  of  conspiracies,  the  venue  may 
be  laid  in  the  oounty  where  any  overt  act  by  any  one  of  the  conspirators  can  be  proved,  and 
evidence  may  be  there  given  of  transactions  in  other  counties.  4  East,  171 ;  6  East,  690. 
aoc. ;  1  Salk.  174,  oont 

[3]  In  conspiracy  the  venue  should  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  oonsplraiy  took  place; 
or  in  the  oounty  where  any  one  of  the  conspirators  did  an  act  to  fiirther  their  common  object ; 

24 
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(s)  Unlawful  oaths. 

In  an  indictment  for  administering  an  oath  to  commit  treason  or 
murder,  the  venue  may  be  laid,  and  the  offender  tried  before  a  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  any  county  in  England,  as  if  the  offence  were 
committed  there.(a) 

{t)  Foreign  service. 

The  offence  of  engaging  in  foreign  military  or  naval  service,  without 
licence  from  the  crown,  or  going  abroad  for  that  purpose,  or  engaging 
others  in  such  service, — ^if  committed  in  England,  may  be  tried  before 
the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  venue  laid  at  Westminster ;  or  at 
the  assizes  or  sessions  for  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed 
and  the  venue  laid  there  ;(6)  or  if  committed  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  offender  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
Westminster,  and  the  venue  laid  at  Westminster,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex.(c)[4] 

(o)  62  G.  3,  c.  104,  8.  8.  (c)  59  G.  3,  a  69,  s.  9. 

(fe)59G.  3,  c.  69,8.4. 


and  the  trial  must  be  in  such  conoty.  People  y.  Mather^  4  Wend.  Rep.  229 ;  6  Salk.  174. 
Tbe  want  of  yenno  in  an  indictment  for  a  oonspiracj  to  the  ayennent  of  the  Iklse  pretences 
is  fatal.  Pdople  v.  Wordy  1  Johns.  66.  If  it  does  not  appear  from  the  records  that  the  yenne 
was  proyed,  the  judgment  must  be  reycrsed.     Tatea  y.  Steele^  10  Terger,  649. 

[4]  "It  is  the  doctrine  of  tbe  English  law,"  says  Mr.  Kent,  (2  Gom.  p.  42,  ei  seq,)  "that 
natural  born  subjects  owe  an  allegiance,  which  is  intrinsic  and  perpetual,  and  which  cannot 
be  diyested  by  any  act  of  their  own.  In  the  case  of  MacdonaH  who  was  tried  for  high 
treason,  in  1T46,  before  Lord  Oh.  J.  Lee,  and  who,  though  bom  in  England,  had  been  edu- 
cated in  France,  and  spent  his  riper  years  there ;  his  counsel  spoke  against  the  doctrine  of 
natural  allegiance  as  slayieh  and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  their  reyolution.  The  courts 
howeyer  said,  that  it  had  neyer  been  doubted,  that  a  subject  bom,  taking  a  commission 
from  a  foreign  prince,  and  committing  high  treason,  was  liable  to  be  punished  as  a  subject 
for  that  treason.  They  held,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  priyate  subject  to  shake 
off  his  allegiance  and  transfer  it  to  a  foreign  prince ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  any  foreign 
prince,  by  naturalizing  or  employing  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  to  dissolve  the  bond  of 
allegiance  between  that  subject  and  the  crown.  Entering  into  foreigpi  seryice,  without  the 
consent  of  the  soyereign,  or  ref\i8ing  to  loaye  such  seryiee,  when  required  by  proclamation, 
is  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

**  It  has  been  a  question,  frequently  and  grayely  argued,  both  by  theoretical  writers,  and 
in  forensic  discussions,  whether  the  English  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  applies  in  its  full 
extent  to  this  country.  The  writers  on  public  law  have  spoken  rather  loosely,  but  generally 
in  &yor  of  tbe  right  of  a  subject  to  emigrate  and  abandon  his  native  country,  unless  there  be 
some  positive  restraint  by  law.  or  he  is  at  the  time  in  possession  of  a  public  trust,  or  unless 
his  country  be  in  distress,  or  in  war,  and  stands  in  need  of  his  assistance.  Cicero  regarded 
it  as  one  of  the  firmest  foundations  of  Roman  liberty,  that  the  Roman  citizen  had  the  privi- 
lege to  stay  or  renounce  his  residence  in  the  state  at  pleasure.  The  principle  which  has  been 
declared  in  some  of  our  state  constitutions,  that  the  citizens  have  a  natural  and  inherent 
right  to  emigrate,  goes  far  towards  a  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  oommon  law, 
as  being  repugnant  to  the  natutal  liberty  of  mankind,  provided  we  are  to  consider  emigration 
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{u)  Inciting  to  mutiny. 

The  offence  of  endeavoring  to  seduce  any  person  serving  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's forces  by,  sea  or  land,  from  their  duty  and  allegiance,  or  inciting 
them  to  mutiny,  which  is  madefelony  by  stat.  87  Gr.  3,  c.  70,  s,  1,  may, 
whether  committed  on  the  high  seas  or  in  England,  be  prosecuted  and 
tried  before  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  jail  delivery  for  any 
county  in  England,  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  there.(a) 

(v)  Smuggling. 

In  an  indictment  for  smuggling,  or  for  any  offence  against  staL  8  & 
9  Vict  c.  87,  or  any  other  Act  relating  to  the  customs,  if  the  offence 
have  been  committed  in  England,  the  venue  may  be  laid  and  the  of- 
fender tried  in  any  county,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  if  the  offence 
was  committed  in  that  county.(6)  And  where  any  offence  shall  be 
committed  on  the  high  seas  against  that  Act  or  any  other  Act 
^relating  to  the  customs,  such  offence  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  [*73] 
prosecution,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  been  committed  at 
the  place  on  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  into  which  the  offender 
shall  be  taken,  brought  or  carried,  or  in  which  such  person  shall  be 
found.(c) 

{w)  Post  office. 

The  offence  of  every  offender  against  the  post-oflB.ce  Acts,  may  be 
dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished,  and  laid  and  charged  to  have 
been  committed,  either  in  the  county  or  place  where  the  offence  shall 
be  committed,  or  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  the  offender  shall 
be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody ;  and  where  an  offence  shall  be  com- 

(a)  3Y  a.  3,  a  70,  s.  2.  (c)  8  4  9  Vict  a  81,  a,  95. 

(()  8  &  9  Vict  c.  87,  8. 136. 


and  expatriation,  as  words,  intended  in  those  cases,  to  be  of  synonymous  import  But  the 
alleg^noe  of  our  citizens  is  due,  not  only  to  the  local  goyemment  under  which  they  reside^ 
but  primarily  to  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States  ,*  and  the  doctrine  of  final  and  absolute 
expatriation  requires  to  be  defined  with  precision,  and  to  be  subjected  to  certain  established 
limitations,  before  it  can  be  admitted  into  our  jurisprudence,  as  a  safe  and  practicable  princi- 
ple, or  \M  down  broadly  as  a  wise  and  salutary  rule  of  national  policy.  The  question  has 
been  frequently  discussed  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  but  it  remains  to  be  definitely 
settled  by  judicial  decisions.'^ 

Hr.  l^ent,  after  a  historical  review  of  the  principal  discussions  in  the  United  States  courts 
on  this  subject,  condudcfs  that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his  allegianoe  to  the  United  States 
without  the  permission  of  government^  to  be  declared  by  law ;  and  that  as  there  is  no  exist- 
ing legislative  regulation  on  the  case,  the  rule  of  the  English  common  law  remains  unaltered. 
See  2  Kent  Com.  page  49. 
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mitted  in  or  upon  or  in  respect  of  a  naail,  or  upon  a  person  engaged  in 
the  conveyance  or  delivery  of  a  post  letter  bag,  or  post  letter,  or  in  re- 
spect of  a  post  letter  bag  or  post  letter,  or  a  chattel  or  money  or  valua- 
ble security  sent  by  the  post,  such  offence  may  be  dealt  with  and  in- 
quired of,  and  tried  and  punished,  and  laid  and  charged  to  have  been 
committed  as  well  in  any  county  or  place  in  which  the  offender  shall  be 
apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  as  also  in  any  county  or  place  through 
any  part  whereof  the  maQ  or  the  person,  or  the  post  letter  bag  or  post 
letter,  or  the  chattel,  money  or  valuable  security  sent  by  post,  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  offence  shall  be  committed,  shall  have  been  passed 
in  due  course  of  conveyance  or  delivery  by  the  post,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  it  had  been  actually  committed  in  such  county  or  place.(a)[l] 

{x)  OounierfeiL  coin. 

In  all  offences  against  stat.  2  W.  4,  c.  84,  relating  to  the  coin,  the 
venue  in  ordinary  cases  is  laid  in  the  county,  &c.,  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed.  But  where  two  or  more  persons,  acting  in  concert  in 
different  counties  or  jurisdictions,  shall  commit  any  offence  against  that 
Act,  all  or  any  of  the  said  offenders  may  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried 
and  punished,  and  their  offence  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, in  any  one  of  the  said  counties  or  jurisdictions,  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  actually  and  wholly  committed  within  such  one  county  or  ju- 
risdiction :  provided  that  crimes  and  offences  against  that  Act,  commit- 
ted in  Scotland;  shall  be  tried  in  Scotland  as  hitherto.(c)[2] 

iy)  Escape  and  rescue  from  prison. 

Any  person  escaping  from  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  or  breaking 
prison  or  being  rescued  therefrom,  may  be  tried  either  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in  that  where  he  shall  be  ap- 
prehended and  retaken.(c) 

(a)  1  Yiot  a  36,  b.  37.  (c)0G.4,a64,  &  44. 

(6)  2  W.  4,  a  34,  B.  16. 


[1]  B7  act  of  congresB,  establishing  the  post-offioe  department,  authoritj  is  given  to  the 
federal  officers  to  prosecute  in  the  state  courts  for  ofifences  against  the  department  Acts 
haye  also  been  passed  bj  congress  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  certain  states  over 
offences  against  the  revenue,  and  vesting  authoritj  in  the  collectors  to  sue  for  certain  offences 
in  the  state  courts  generally. 

[2]  Forging  or  altering  the  coin  of  the  United  States  is  punished  hj  acts  of  congress,  and 
properly  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  The  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  in  some  instances,  have  passed  laws  punishing  the  offence,  and  the  state  courts,  as 
authorized  by  act  of  congress,  have  jurisdiction  thereof  under  the  laws  of  the  particular 
state. 


BBTURNINa  FROM  TBA.NSPORTATION,  Ac.  78 ^1 

{z)  BeUirning  from  transportation. 

In  prosecutions  for  returning  from  transportation  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sentence,  the  oflfender  may  be  tried  either  in  the 
county  or  place  *where  he  shall  be  apprehended,  or  in  that     [*74] 
from  whence  he  was  ordered  to  be  transported.(a) 

iflcC)  Sending  a  challenge  to  fight 

Where  a  challenge  to  fight  is  sent  by  letter  in  one  county,  and  re- 
ceived in  another,  even  if  sent  by  post,  the  venue  in  an  indictment  for 
the  offence,  may  be  laid  in  the  county  from  which  the  letter  was  8ent,(i) 
or  in  the  county  in  which  it  was  received. 

Q)b)  Threatening  letter. 

In  an  indictment  for  sending  a  threatening  letter,  the  venue  may  be 
laid  in  the  county  where  the  letter  was  received,(c)  or  in  the  county 
from  which  it  was  sent. 

(cc)  Bigamy. 

In  prosecutions  for  bigamy,  the  venue  may  be  laid,  and  the  oflfence 
may  be  dealt  with,  inquired  of,  tried,  determined  and  punished,  in  the 
county  where  the  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  as  if 
the  offence  had  been  actually  committed  in  that  county  ]{d)  or  it  may 
be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  second  marriage  took  place.(e)[l] 

{dd)  For  an  offence  of  omission. 

Where  the  offence  consists  of  omitting  to  do  an  act  which  the  law 
enjoins  or  commands  to  be  done,  the  venue  should  be  laid  in  that  coun- 
ty in  which  the  act  ought  to  have  been  done.  And  therefore  in  an  in- 
dictment against  a  bankrupt  for  not  surrendering,  the  venue  must  be 
laid  in  the  county  in  which  the  Bankruptcy  Court  is  situate,  at  which 
he  ought  to  have  surrendered.(gr) 

In  an  indictment  for  not  repairing  a  highway  or  bridge,  the  venue 

(a)  6  a.  4,  a  84,  s.  22.  ((Q  9  G.  4,  a  31,  a  22;  see  221  y.  Whiley,  1 

(6)  R,  y.  Waiiams,  2  Camp.  506.  Car.  .fc  K.  150 ;  and  9ee  R  y,  Smythiea,  19 

(c)  OirdwoocTs  ease^  1  Leach,  142,  2  Eaat,  Law  J.  31  in.;  ante,  pp.  71,  72. 

P.  C.  1120 ;  E8ser's  case,  2  East,  P.  G.  1125 ;  (e)  2  Hawk,  a  25,  8. 39. 

2  Ru8&  723.  ig)  R,  y.  Milner,  2  Car.  k  K.  310. 


[1]  In  New  York  and  Virginia,  the  venue  in  bigamy  may  be  laid  either  in  the  county 
where  the  oflence  was  committed  or  in  the  county  where  the  defendant  is  apprehended. 
2  N.  T.  Key.  Stat.  687,  sea  8;  fiey.  Code  of  Yirginia,  ch.  106,  sea  19. 
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must  be  laid  in  the  county,  A;c.,  in  which  the  part  of  the  highway  or 
bridge  which  is  out  of  repair  is  situate. 

(ec)  Accessories  before  the  fact 

By  stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  9,  the  oflEence  of  accessory  before  lie  fact 
howsoever  indicted  may  be  inquired  o^  tried,  determined,  and  punish- 
ed, by  any  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  principal  felon 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  offence  had  been  committed  at  the  same 
place  as  the  principal  felony,  although  such  offence  may  have  been 
committed  on  the  high  seas  or  at  any  place  on  land,  whether  within 
His  Majesty's  dominions,  or  without ;  and  in  case  the  principal  felony 
shall  have  been  committed  within  the  body  of  any  county,  and  the  of- 
fence of  accessory  within  the  body  of  any  other  county,  the  accessory 
may  be  tried  and  punished  in  either  county.(a)[2] 


[♦75] 


\ff)  Accessories  after  the  fact 


By  Stat.  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  2,  the  offence  of  accessory  after 
the  fSact,  howsoever  indicted,  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined, 
and  punished,  by  any  court  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the 
principal  felon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  act  by  reason  of  which 
such  person  shall  have  become  an  accessory,  had  been  committed  at 
the  same  place  as  the  principal  felony.(6) 

{ffg)  Oentral  criminal  court 

The  central  criminal  court  has  jurisdiction  of  all  indictable  offences 
committed  within  the  city  of  London,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
within  certain  limits  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey .(c) 


(a)  See  arUe^  p.  15. 

{bjSeeanie,  p.  18. 

(c)  4  &  5  W.  4.  c.  36,  8.  2.  These  limita  are 
thus  described  by  sec.  2 : 

City  of  London. 

County  of  Middlesex. 

In  the  county  of  Essex : — ^tbe  parishes  of 
Barking,  East  Ham,  West  Ham,  Little  Ilford, 
Low  Layton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead,  St 
Mary,  Woodford,  and  Chingford. 

In  the  county  of  Kent: — Charlton,  Lee, 
Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Eltham, 
Plumstead,  St.  Nicholas  Deptford,  that  part 


of  St.  Paul  Deptford  which  is  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  the  liberty  of  Kidbrook,  and  the 
hamlet  of  Mottingham. 

In  the  county  of  Surrey : — ^the  borough  of 
Southwark,  the  parishes  of  Battersea^  Ber- 
mondsey,  Chamberwell,  Christchurch,  Chap- 
ham,  Lambeth,  St  Mary  Kewington,  Bother- 
hithe,  Strcatham,  Barnes,  Putney,  that  part 
of  St  Paul  Deptford  which  is  within  the 
county  of  Surrey,  Tooting,  Graveney,  Wands- 
worth, Merton,  Mortlake,  Kew,  Richmond, 
Wunbledon,  the  Clink  liberty,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Lambeth  Palace. 


[2]  The  New  York  revised  statutes  provide  that  an  indictment  against  an  accessory  to 
any  felony,  may  be  found  in  the  county  where  the  offence  of  such  accessoiy  shall  have  been 
committed,  notwithstanding  the  principal  offence  was  committed  in  another  county ;  and 
that  the  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon,  in  all  respects,  as  if  the  principal  offence  had 
been  committed  in  the  same  county.    2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat  727,  sec.  48. 
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The  court  has  jurisdiction  to  try  all  offences  committed  or  alleged  to 
be  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  other  places  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  of  England.{a) 

The  venue  in  the  margin  of  the  indictments  in  this  court,  is  in 
all  cases  "  Central  Criminal  Court,  to  wit ;"  and  the  iacts  in  the  body 
of  the  indictment  are  stated  to  have  taken  place  "  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  said  court."(i) 

(AA)  Defective  venue  cured. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  it  was  enacted  that  judgment,  whether 
after  verdict,  outlawry,  confession,  default,  or  otherwise,  should  not  be 
stayed  or  reversed,  for  want  of  a  proper  or  perfect  venue,  where  the 
court  shall  appear  by  the  indictment  or  information  to  have  had  juris- 
diction over  the  oflfence.  But  now,  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24, 
no  indictment  for  any  offence  shall  be  holden  insufl&cient,  "  for  want  of 
a  proper  or  perfect  venue."  Still,  however,  if  it  appear  in  evidence 
that  the  prisoner  is  on  his  trial  in  a  wrong  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
court  has  not  cognizance  of  the  offence,  he  must  be  acquitted.(c)[l] 

(a)  4  a^  6  W.  4,0.36,  8.22.  c.  24. 

(ft)  Id.  a  3;  see  also,  stat  9  &  10  Vict         (c)  See  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  36. 

[1]  It  seems  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  venae  may  be  changed,  on  motion  of  the 
public  prosecntor,  if  it  appears  that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  oonnty 
where  the  indictment  was  found.  And  this,  although  there  has  been  no  actual  experiment 
made,  by  waj  of  trying  the  cause,  or  even  empannelling  a  jury  in  the  county  where  the 
venue  is  laid.  The  People  v.  Wetib^  1  Hill,  179.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  definmg  what  shall 
not  be  received  as  proof  of  the  fiict  that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  cannot  be  had.  lb. ;  see 
The  People  v.  Bodine,  1  Hill,  147. 

In  Illinois,  a  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  change  of  venue  whenever,  by  petition  verified  by 
affidavit,  he  brings  himself  within  the  requisitions  of  the  statute ;  and  it  is  not  within  the 
discretion  of  the  court  to  allow  it  or  not.  Clark  v.  The  People,  1  Scam.  Rep.  117 ;  see  also, 
McCfoon  V.  LitUe,  2  Oilman,  42.  A  change  of  venue  may  bo  awarded,  in  a  criminal  case,  by 
consent,  without  requiring  a  petition  or  affidavit  to  bo  filed  for  that  purpose.  People  v.  Scatea, 
3  Scam.  361 ;  seo  Davidson  v.  Wheeler,  1  Morris,  238.  Where  an  indictment  was  found 
in  one  county  of  Illinois,  against  several  jointly,  and  the  venue  was  changed  to  another 
county,  on  motion  of  one  of  the  accused,  without  consent  of  the  others,  when  he  was  tried, 
and  afterwards  the  indictment  was  returned  to  the  county  where  it  was  found,  and  the 
others  held  to  answer,  it  was  held  that  the  proceedings  were  regular,  ffunter  v.  The  People, 
1  Scam.  463. 

In  Indiana,  a  refusal  to  change  the  venne  in  a  criminal  case,  cannot  be  assigned  for  error. 
Findley  v.  The  State,  5  Blackf.  576;  a  P.  I^>ence  v.  The  State,  8  Blackf!  201.  An  order  of 
court  changing  the  venue  of  an  indictment,  is  conclusive  of  its  own  regularity,  unless  the 
contrary  appear  of  record.     McCamley  v.  United  States,  1  Morris,  486. 

The  necessity  of  changing  the  venue,  in  any  case,  in  order  to  secure  an  impartial  trial,  is 
not  to  depend  upon  the  suggestion,  or  even  the  belief,  of  the  defendant,  but  upon  facts  shown 
to  the  court,  or  admitted,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  court  that  the  change  is  necessary  to  procure 
an  impartial  trial.     The  State  v.  Barris,  4  Harring.  582. 

The  place  of  trial  cannot  be  changed  in  a  criminal  case,  for  the  convenience  of  wit- 
nesses or  parties,  though  it  may  be  where  a  &ir  and  impartial  trial  cannot  be  liad  in  the 
proper  county.    People  v.  Barria,  4  Denio,  160.    (See  "Waterman's  Cr.  Law.  tit  Venue,) 
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[*76]  *2.  Gommencement  of  the  Indictment 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Commencement  of  an  Indictment 

Yorkshire^ )      The  jurors  for  our  Lady  the  Queen  upon  their  oath 
to  wit      )  present,  that  [ttc,  stating  the  matter  of  the  indictment^ 
A  second  or  subsequent  count  begins  thus :  "  And  the  jurors  aforesaid 
upon  their  oath  aforesaid  do  further  present,  that"  &c. 

Where  the  indictment  commenced  "The  jurors  of  our  Lady  the 
Queen/'  it  was  holden  that  it  was  not  bad  on  that  account,  as  the  cap- 
tion would  cure  it.(a) 

At  the  assizes,  the  venue  in  the  margin  is  the  county,  or  the  county 
of  the  city  or  the  county  of  the  town  corporate,  in  and  for  which  the 
assizes  are  holden.  At  the  quarter  sessions,  the  venue  is  regulated  by 
the  commission  of  the  peace  under  which  the  court  derive  their  juris- 
diction :  for  instance,  at  the  sessions  for  the  East  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York,  the  venue  is  "  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,"  and  so  of 
the  other  ridmgs,  and  of  the  divisions  of  Lincolnshire,  each  having  a 
separate  commission  of  the  peace ;  and  at  the  sessions  for  Hull,  the 
venue  is  "  Borough  of  Kingston -upon-Hull,"  and  so  of  other  boroughs, 
having  separate  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  separate  courts  of  quar- 
ter sessions. 

The  caption  of  an  indictment  is  the  heading  of  the  record,  when  the 
record  is  made  up,  and  is  the  same  to  every  indictment  found  at  the 
same  assizes  or  sessions.  It  shows,  and  it  must  show  correctly  and 
with  certainity,  the  court  before  which  the  indictment  was  found,  the 
grand  jurors  by  whom  it  was  found,  and  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  found.(5)  It  must  appear  from  it  that  the  indictment  was  found 
before  a  court  that  had  jurisdiction  of  the  offence  ;(c)  it  must  appear 
from  it,  that  the  jurors  who  found  it  were  of  the  county,  &c.,  for  which 
the  court  was  holden,  that  they  were  at  least  twelve  in  number,  and 
that  they  found  the  indictment  upon  their  oaths  ;(d  )  it  must  show  the 
day  and  year  on  which  the  court  was  holden,  and  must  state  the  indict- 
ment to  be  then  found,  in  the  present  tense  ;(e)  and  it  must  state  the 
place  where  the  indictment  is  found,  and  show  that  it  is  within  the 
county,  &c.,  in  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction.(gr)[l] 

(a)  Broom  v.  Begina^  12  Shaw's  J.  P.  628.         ((Q  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  &  126. 
(&)  2  Hawk.  c.  26,  8.  118.  (e)  Id.  a.  127. 

(c)  Id.  B.  119-123.  (g)  Id.  8. 128. 

[Ij  The  caption  is  no  part  of  the  indictmeDt;  its  office  is  to  state  the  stjle  of  the  court, 
the  time  and  place  of  its  meetingf  the  time  and  place  where  the  indictment  was  found,  and 
the  jurors  by  whom  it  was  found ;  and  these  particulars  it  must  set  forth  with  reasonable 
oertaintj.    It  is  said,  also,  that  it  must  show  that  the  venire  facias  was  returned,  and  Drom 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  a 

Chption  of  an  Indictment  at  the  Assizes. 

Warwickshire^  )      Be  it  remembered  that  at  the  general  sessions  of 
to  wit:         )  the  Lady  the  Queen  of  oyer  and  terminer,  holden 

whence  the  jury  came,  or  it  will  be  fktal  on  demurrer.  JfChire  y.  States  I  Terger's  Tenn. 
Rep.  260,  per  White,  J. ;  State  v.  Sunter,  Peck's  Tenn.  Rep.  166;  State  v.  Fields,  lb.  140 ; 
State  y.  WiOiams,  2  M'Cord,  301. 

A  caption  to  an  indictment  is  necessary  only  where  the  court  acts  under  a  special  commis- 
sion. State  v.  Wasden,  2  Taylor,  163.  It  is  no  part  of  the  indictment  People  y.  Jewett,  3 
Wend.  319 ;  Staie  v.  BnekeU,  1  N.  Car.  364.  See  JfClure  v.  StutCj  1  Yerger,  260 ;  StaU  v. 
SutUer,  Peck,  116;  State  v.  Smith,  2  Harr.  633;  SkUe  v.  Jones,  4  Halst  467 ;  State  v.  Wi^ 
Kama,  2  M^Cord,  301 ;  Vandyke  t.  Drew,  1  Bailey,  65. 

The  pre&oe  to  a  bill  of  indictment  is  no  part  of  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  and 
may  be  amended  at  any  time  so  as  to  conform  to  the  other  records  of  the  term.  If  wholly 
omitted,  the  presentment  may  nevertheless  be  sufficient  The  minute  made  by  the  derk 
upon  the  bill  at  the  time  of  the  presentment,  and  tlie  general  records  of  the  term,  will  sup* 
ply  any  defect  in  such  preface.     State  v.  OiBfert,  13  Yerm.  647. 

Where  an  indictment  commenced  "the  grand  jurors  within  and  the  body  of  the  county," 
Ac,  it  was  held,  on  motion  in  arrest,  that  the  omission  of  the  word  "for"  after  the  word 
''and"  did  not  violate  the  indictment     State  v.  Brady^  14  Yerm.  353. 

A  formal  statement  and  the  indictment  that  it  was  found  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  is 
not  necessary,  if  it  appear  fh>m  the  record  that  the  prosecution  was  in  the  name  of  the  State. 
Greeeon  v.  State,  6  How.  (Miss.)  33. 

The  name  of  the  county  in  which  the  indictment  was  presented,  must  either  be  stated  in 
the  margin  or  appear  in  the  body  of  the  oaptioa  2  Hale,  165,  166.  It  is  usual  to  state  it 
not  only  in  the  margin,  but  in  the  body  of  the  caption,  and  therefore  it  is  safer  to  adhere  to 
this  form,  although  the  better  opinion  is,  that  if  it  be  referred  to,  as  ^  county  aforesaid,  no 
objection  on  that  account  can  be  supported.  1  Sound.  308 ;  3  P.  Wms.  439.  The  caption 
roust  also  set  forth  the  court  where  the  indictment  was  found,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  have 
jurisdiction.     2  Hale,  166. 

But  though  the  name  of  the  county  be  left  blank  in  the  margin  of  an  indictment  for  mis- 
demeanor, it  is  enough  if  the  county  be  stated  in  the  body  of  the  indictment  Seft  v.  Ckmi' 
fnanwealth,  8  Leigh,  721.    See  State  v.  Lane,  4  Ired.  113. 

State  V.  StUttm,  1  Murphey,  281.  The  caption  of  an  indictment  must  set  forth,  that  it  was 
found  as  a  special  courts  if  the  fact  were  so;  but  where  a  caption  was  defective  in  this  re- 
spect, the  court  gave  leave  to  amend  after  conviction.  State  v.  WilUams,  2  M'Cord,  301. 
See  Dean  v.  State,  Martin  ft  Yerg.  127  ;  Burgess  v.  CommontoeaWi,  2  Yirg.  Ca  483;  Taylor 
V.  Commonwealth,  2  ib.  94;  Commonwealth  v.  James,  1  Pick.  376. 

The  caption  of  an  indictment  must  set  forth  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  court  in  which, 
the  jurors  by  whom,  and  the  time  and  place  at  which,  the  indictment  was  found.  State  v. 
Williams,  2  M'Cord,  301,  and  cases  cited  above. 

Next  to  the  statement  of  the  court,  follows  the  name  of  the  place  and  county  where  it  was 
holden,  and  which  must  always  be  inserted,  (Dyer,  69,  A.;  Cro.  Jac.  276;  2  Hale,  166; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  128;  Bac.  Ab.  Indictment,  I;)  and,  though  it  may  be  enough,  after 
naming  a  place,  to  refer  to  "the  county  aforesaid,*'  yet,  unless  there  be  such  express  refer- 
ence to  the  county  in  the  margin,  or  it  be  repeated  in  the  body  of  the  caption,  it  will  be  in- 
sufficient 2  Hale  P.  C,  180;  3  P.  Williams,  439;  1  Saund.  308,  note;  1  Cro.  Eliz. 
137,  606,  738.  This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  the  place  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
jurisdiction;  and,  therefore,  whether  the  caption  wholly  omit  the  place,  or  do  not  state  it 
with  sufficient  certainty,  the  proceedings  will  be  alike  invalid,  though  amendable,  (Cro.  Jaa 
276;  2  Hale,  166;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  128;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  I.;)  as  if  it  state  it  to  bo 
taken  only  at  the  town,  without  adding  "  the  county  a/oresaid,^^  the  omission  will  vitiate.   Cro. 
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at  Warwick  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  on  Friday 

[♦77]     the day  of ,  in  the  year  *of  the  reign  of  the 

Lady  Victoria  now  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

Eliz.  13T,  606,  738,  761;  2  Hale,  166;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  a.  128;  Bac.  Ab.  Indictment,  L, 
Williams,  J.,  Indictment,  IV.  But,  though  the  name  of  the  county  be  left  blank  in  the  mar- 
gin of  an  indictment  for  miademeanor,  it  is  enough  if  the  count  j  be  stated  in  the  body  of  the 
indictment.  Seeft  t.  Cknn.,  8  Leigh,  721.  The  omission  of  North  CaTX)lina,  in  an  indictment 
found  in  a  court  of  that  state,  where  the  name  of  the  county  is  inserted  in  the  margin  or 
body  of  the  indictment,  is  not  a  cause  for  arresting  the  judgment.  State  v.  Lane^  4  Iredell, 
113.  An  indictment  in  the  same  state  containing,  in  its  caption,  a  statement  of  the  term  in 
these  words:  "Fall  Term,  1822,"  and,  in  the  body  of  the  indictment,  charging  tlie  time  of 
the  offence  in  these  words:  "on  tlie  first  day  of  August,  in  the  present  year,"  was  held 
good ;  and  it  was  said  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  stating  any  time  in  the  caption  of  an 
indictment  found  in  the  County  or  Supreme  Courts.  State  y.  Haddock,  2  Hawk.  461.  Whar- 
ton's Cr.  Law,  p.  66. 

The  caption,  by  imph'cation,  at  least,  must  show  that  the  grand  jury  were  of  the  county 
where  the  indictment  was  taken.  Tiplon  t.  Slate,  Peck's  Tenn.  Rep.  38;  per  Haywood  & 
Beck,  J.  J. ;  conJbra,  White,  J.  In  Woodsides  y.  State,  2  How.  Miss.  Rep.  655,  where  the 
caption  of  the  indictment  was:  "  77ie  state  of  Mississippi,  Wilkinson  County,  ss.  The  circuit 
court  of  Wilkinson  Coumty,  October  term,  1835,  thereof,  in  the  year  df  our  Lord,  1835.  The 
grand  jurors  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  empanneled  and  sioom  in  and  for  the  county  of  Wilkinson, 
and  state  of  Mississippi,  upoTi,  dtc-*^  it  was  held  that  the  record  presented  a  8u£Bcient  allega- 
tion that  the  grand  jurora  were  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  of  the  county  of  Wilkinson. 

The  indictment  must  be  shown  to  have  been  taken  on  oath,  2  Hale,  167.  See  Jerry  y. 
State,  1  Blackford,  396;  Curtis  v.  People,  1  Breese,  198;  Hoffman  y.  Commonwealth,  6  Rand. 
685 ;  People  y.  Guernsey,  3  John.  G.  265 ;  Woodsides  y.  State,  2  How.  (Miss.)  655 ;  State  y. 
Fields,  Peck,  140 ;  State  y.  Hunter,  Peck,  166.  The  names  of  the  grand  jury  ought  to 
appear  somewhere  in  the  record.    Mohan  y.  State,  10  Ohio,  232. 

Where  an  indictment  purports  to  be  on  the  afiOrmation  of  some  of  the  grand  juTy,  it  must 
appear  that  they  alleged  themselves  conscientiously  scrupulous  of  taking  an  oath.  State  v. 
Fox,  4  Halst  244 ;  State  v.  Harris,  2  Halst  361.  If  one  of  the  grand  jurora  be  a  Quaker, 
the  indictment  should  conclude,  "  The  jurora  for  our  lady  the  Queen,  upon  their  oath  and 
affirmation,  present,"  Jbc.  9  Car.  &  Payne,  78. 

The  words  ''good  and  lawful  men  "  include  eveiy  qualification  in  this  behalf  required  by 
law  in  Indiana.  Jerry  v.  State,  1  Blackford,  396.  These  words  in  the  caption  will  be 
underatood  to  mean  freeholders.  State  v.  Glassgow,  Cam.  &  Nor.  38 ;  see  State  v.  Price,  6 
Halst  203  ;  Collier  v.  State,  2  Stewart,  288 ;  Bonds  v.  State,  Martin  &  Terger,  143;  Corn- 
well  V.  State,  ib.  147.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set  out  the  words  "  good  and  lawful  men  "  in  an 
indictment  for  murder,  in  South  Carolina.     State  v.  Taney,  Const  Rep.  237. 

In  New  York,  it  has  been  held  that  an  indictment  taken  at  the  sessions  must,  in  the  cap- 
tion, state  that  the  grand  jury  were,  then  and  there,  sworn  and  charged ;  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  then  and  there  "  will  be  fatal  on  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  (Pcopfe  v.  Guern- 
sey, 3  John.  Rep.  265  ;)  but  the  contrary  was  held  in  Mississippi,  where  it  was  said  that  if 
it  appear  fVom  the  record  that  the  grand  jurora  were  sworn,  it  will  be  presumed  that  they 
were  then  and  there  sworn.     Woodsides  v.  The  State,  2  How.  Miss.  Rep.  655. 

When  an  indictment  purports  to  be  on  the  affirmation  of  some  of  the  grand  jurors,  it  is 
said,  in  New  Jersey,  that  it  must  appear  that  they  were  persons  entitled  by  law  to  take  affir- 
mations in  lieu  of  oaths,  or  it  will  be  fatally  defective;  {State y.  Harris,  2  Halstead,  361,) 
but  such  is  not  the  usual  practice,  the  indictment  going  no  further,  m  most  states,  than  to 
aver  the  fact  of  its  being  made  on  the  oaths  and  affirmations  of  the  grand  jurors.  If  the 
caption  omit  to  state  the  grand  jury  were  sworn,  it  will  be, presumed  they  were  sworn;  at 
least  the  recital  in  the  indictment  that  "  the  grand  jury  were  elected,  empanneled,  sworn, 
and  charged,"  will  be  sufficient    McClure  v.  State,  1  Yerger,  260,  per  Catron,  J. 
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Britain  tmd  Ireland,  before  Sir ,  knight,  one  of  the  justices  of  our 

said  Lady  the  Qaeen  assigned  to  hold  pleas  before  the  Queen  herself, 

Sir ^  knight,  one  of  the  justices  of  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  of 

her  court  of  Common  Bench,  and  others  their  fellows,  justices  of  the 
said  Lady  the  Queen,  assigned  by  letters  patent  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  under  her  great  seal  of  the  United  Kingdom,  made  to  them  the 
aforesaid  justices  and  others,  and  any  two  or  more  of  them  (whereof 

one  of  them  the  said  Sir ^  and  Sir ,  the  said  Lady  the   Queen 

would  have  to  be  one,)  to  enquire  (by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful 
men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  might 
be  better  known,  and  by  other  ways,  methods,  and  means  whereby  they 
could  or  might  the  better  know,  as  well  within  liberties  as  without) 
more  fully  the  truth  of  all  treasons,  misprisons  of  treasons,  insurrec- 
tions, rebellions,  counterfeitings,  clippings,  washings,  false  coinings,  and 
other  falsities  of  the  monies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  other 
kingdoms  and  dominions  whatsoever;  and  of  all  murders,  felonies, 
manslaughters,  killings,  burglaries,  rapes  of  women,  unlawful  meet- 
ings and  conventicles,  unlawful  uttering  of  words,  unlawful  assemblies, 
misprisons,  confederacies,  false  allegations,  trespasses,  riots,  routs,  re- 
tentions, escapes,  contempts,  falsities,  negligences,  concealments,  main- 
tenancies,  opressions,  champerties,  deceits,  and  all  other  misdeeds,  of- 
fences, and  injuries  whatsoever,  and  also  the  accessories  of  the  same, 
within  the  county  aforesaid,  as  well  within  the  liberties  as  without,  by 
whomsoever  or  howsoever  done,  had,  perpetrated  and  committed  and 
by  whom,  to  whom,  when,  how,  and  in  what  manner ;  and  of  all  other 
articles  and  circumstances  in  the  said  letters  patent  of  the  said  Lady 
the  Queen  specified,  the  premises  and  every  or  any  of  them  howsoever 
concerning ;  and  for  this  time  to  hear  and  determine  the  said  treasons 
and  other  the  premises  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  the  realm 
of  England;  and  also  keepers  of  the  peace,  and  justices  of  the  said 
Lady  the  Queen  assigned  to  hear  and  determine  divers  felonies,  tres- 
passes, and  other  misdemeanors  committed  within  the<30unty  aforesaid, 
— by  the  oath  of  A.  B.  [<fcc.,  naming  the  grand  jurors]  esquires,  good 
and  lawful  men  of  the  county  aforesaid,  then  and  there  empanneled, 
sworn,  and  charged  to  inquire,  for  the  said  Lady  the  Queen,  and  for  the 
body  of  the  said  county,  it  is  presented  that  [<fcc.,  setting  out  the  indict' 
ment  to  the  end]  (a) 

Caption  of  Indictment  at  the  Sessions. 

East  Riding  of  the)      At  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  tbe 
county  of  York,  to  wit: )  peace,  holden  at  the  town  of  *Beverly,     [*783 

in  and  for  the  said  riding,  on  Tuesday  the day  of ,  in 

the year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  Lady  Victoria,  by  the  grace 

(a)  i  BL  QoBL  Ap.  L 
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of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland,  Queen, 
defender  of  the  faith,  before  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  esquires,  and  others  their 
associates,  justices  of  our  said  Ladj  the  Queen,  assigned  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  said  riding,  and  also  to  hear  and  determine  divers  felonies 
trespasses,  and  other  misdemeanors  in  the  said  riding  committed, — by 
the  oath  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  riding  aforesaid,  sworn 
and  charged  to  inquire  for  our  said  Ladj  the  Queen,  and  for  the  body 
of  the  riding  aforesaid,  it  is  presented  that  {Ac,  setting  out  the  indictment 
to  the  end.'\ 

Although  in  the  first  of  the  above  forms  the  names  of  the  grand  ju- 
rors are  set  out,  ac<x>rding  to  the  precedent  from  which  it  is  taken,  yet 
it  has  been  holden,  on  error  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  this  is  not 
ziecessary.(a)  I  have  aocordingly  omitted  the  names  in  the  second  of 
the  above  forms.  [1] 

(a)  AykU  v.  Eex,  in  error^  3  Bro.  ParL  Ca  629. 

[1]  When  there  is  any  material  defect  in  the  caption,  the  court  may  in  their  discretion 
either  quash  it,  or  leave  the  defendant  to  demur,  as  in  case  of  the  indictment  itself.  Hawk, 
b.  2,  c.  25,  B.  146 ;  Bac.  Ah.  Indictment,  K.  To  induce  the  court  to  quash  an  indictment 
fbr  a  defect  in  the  caption  the  defect  must  be  of  a  dear  and  decisive  character.  State  v. 
ffickmanj  3  Halsted,  299.  So  that  the  observations  we  have  already  made  on  that  subject, 
will  also  be  applicable  here,  and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them.  Any  objec- 
tion to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court,  apparent  fh>m  the  caption  as  well  as  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  indictment  itself  may  be  taken  advantage  of  upon  demurrer.  1  T.  B.  316 ; 
2  Jieach,  425. 

But  though  the  caption,  like  the  indictment  itself,  may,  if  defective,  be  either  quashed  by 
the  court  or  demurred  to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  differs  materially  from  it  in  its 
capacity  of  amendments,  for  the  return  to  the  court  is  merely  a  ministerial  act,  and  ministerial 
acts  may  be  amended  at  any  time  according  to  the  common  law.  1  Saund.  249,  250  a. ;  3 
Mod.  167 ;  Comb.  70,  73.  It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  holden,  that  a  mistake  of  the 
derk  in  making  up  the  record  can  be  amended  only  in  the  term  in  which  the  return  is  made, 
and  not  at  any  subsequent  period ;  (Sir  W.  Jones,  420 ;  1  RolL  Ab.  196 ;  Style,  85  ;  8  Co. 
156,  157 ;  Bro.  Ab.  Amendment,  32;  2  Sess.  Gas.  9;  1  Sid.  155,  176 ;  2  Hale,  168;  2  Ld. 
Baym.  968,  1039;  6  Mod.  273,  278;  1  Vent  344;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  97;  Baa  Abr.  In- 
dictment, G.  11 ;)  but  the  contrary  has  also  been  often  determined,  (3  Mod.  167 ;  Comb.  73, 
Cro.  Jac.  592,  276,  7  ;  1  Stra.  138;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1518  ;  4  Burr.  2527  ;  1  Sid.  244;  2  Bulstr. 
35 ;  2  Stra.  843  ;  4  Bla  Cfem.  407 ;  2  RolL  Rep.  59,)  and  is  so  settled  after  considerable 
investigation,  upon  the  ground  that  ministerial  acts  are  at  any  time  amendable,  and  that  the 
alteration  in  the  caption  is  not  to  alter  the  return,  but  to  make  the  copy  correspond  with  the 
original.  1  Saund.  249,  n.  1 ;  4  East  175 ;  3  Mod.  167.  And  agreeably  to  this  resolution, 
the  return  to  the  writ  of  certiorari  has  been  amended  by  rule  of  court,  by  inserting  the  time 
when  the  quarter  ses-sions  were  holden,  and  the  names  of  the  justices  who  were  present,  and 
the  names  of  the  jurors  by  whom  the  indictment  was  presented,  though  the  latter  is  now  un- 
necessary; and  the  entry-roll  and  record  of  Nisi  Prius  havo  been  altered  to  make  them 
agree  with  the  amended  caption  after  the  term  in  which  the  certiorari  was  returned,  and 
even  after  a  general  verdict  of  guilty.  4  East,  175,  6 ;  3  Mod.  167.  But  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  caption  of  an  inquUition  cannot  be  amended  at  any  time  after  it  is  filed,  any  more 
than  the  body,  because  it  is  drawn  at  the  time  with  the  indictment  itsel?  and  forma  a  part 
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8.  Body  of  the  Indictment 

(a)  Defendomi  how  named. 

The  person  charged  by  the  indictment  must  be  discribed  by  his  chris- 
tian or  first  name,  and  his  surname.  [2] 

of  the  aocQsatioD,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  merely  made  up  fh>m  the  schedule  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  as  its  ministerial  officer.    Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  a.  97 ;  but  see  Stark.  261. 

PENNSYLVAinA. — Dcfects  in  the  caption  of  an  indictment^  as  not  naming  the  judges,  the 
jurors,  the  place,  &a  which  might  be  fatal  if  the  indictment  were  so  removed  into  a  superior 
court,  may  be  supplied  in  the  court  where  it  was  taken,  by  reference  to  other  records  there. 
Addison's  Rep.  174—80.    See  StaJU  v.  WtUiams,  3  McCk>rd,  301. 

It  has  been  held  in  Pennsylvania  that  defects  in  the  caption  of  the  indictment,  as  not 
naming  the  judges,  the  jurors,  and  the  county,  which  would  be  fatal  if  the  indictment  were 
removed  into  a  superior  court,  maybe  supplied  in  the  court  in  which  it  is  taken  by  reference 
to  other  records  there.  Pertnsyhoania  v.  BeU^  Add.  173.  And  in  New  Jersey,  it  is  said  that 
it  may  be  amended  in  the  Supreme  Court,  on  proper  evidence  of  the  fisicts ;  or  the  certiorari 
may  be  returned  to  the  court  below  and  the  amendment  made  there.  State  v.  JaneSf  4  Hal- 
stead,  457.  And  such  is  the  practice  in  South  Carolina.  State  y.  WiUiams,  2  M'Cord  341 ; 
Vandyke  y.  Varfi^  1  Bailey  16. 

[2]  A  name  which  he  has  usually  gone  by  and  acknowledged,  is  sufficient;  and  if  there  be 
a  doubt  which  of  two  names  is  the  real  one,  the  second  may  be  added  after  an  aH<u  dictua, 
thus :  "  Richard  Wilson,  otherwise  called  Richard  Sayer."  If  his  name  be  unknown,  and  he 
refuse  to  disclose  it,  he  may  be  indicted  as  "a  person  whose  name  is  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
but  who  was  personally  brought  before  them  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison."  Mat  Big.  270. 
But  an  indictment  against  him  as  a  person  to  the  jurors  unknown,  is  insufficient,  without 
something  to  ascertain  whom  the  g^nd  jury  meant  Russ  &  Ry.  C.  0.  489.  If,  however, 
it  appears  in  evidence  that  he  is  known,  it  seems  he  must  be  acquitted.  1  Holt,  595 ;  3 
Campb.  264.  And  where,  in  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  principal  was  so 
described,  and  it  appeared  that  he  was  known,  the  receiver  was  acquitted  for  the  variance. 
Id.  ib.  But  if  the  principal  be  really  unknown,  he  may  be  so  described  in  an  indictment 
against  the  receiver.    2  East's  P.  C.  781. 

Where-T.  H.  P.  was  indicted  by  the  name  of  T.  P.,  junior,  it  was  held  a  misnomer.  1 
Pick.  388 ;  3  id.  2d  ed.  262,  263,  n.  1.  But  in  another  case,  (3  Peter's  7,)  Thompson,  J. 
said :  "  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  middle  letter  of  a  name  forms  any  part  of  the 
christian  name  of  a  party.*'  And  in  a  case  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  it  was  expressly 
decided  that  the  law  recognizes  but  one  christian  name.  5  John.  84 ;  See  also  Co.  Litt  3 
(a)  1  Ld.  Raym.  562.  Junior,  or  younger,  also  forms  no  part  of  the  name.  1  Pick.  388  ; 
10  Mass.  Rep.  205  ,*  7  John.  549.  A  defendant  cannot  be  described  with  an  alias  dictua  of 
the  ckriaiian  name.    1  Chit  Cr.  L.  203,  and  note  (m.) 

It  seems,  that  if  the  aound  of  the  name  is  not  affected  by  the  mis-spelling,  the  error  will 
not  be  material  Id.  ib.;  10  East,  84;  16  id.  110;  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  412.  And  if  two 
names  are  in  original  derivation  the  same,  and  taken  promiscuously  in  common  use,  though 
they  differ  in  sound,  yet  there  is  no  variance.    2  Roll.  Abr.  135  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Misnomer. 

If  the  defendant  plead  misnomer  of  his  surname,  the  prosecutor  may  reply,  that  the  defend- 
ant is  known  as  well  by  one  name  as  the  other.  2  Halo,  238.  Where  a  man  is  in  the  habit 
of  using  initials  for  his  christian  name,  and  is  so  indicted,  and  the  fact  whether  he  was  so 
known  is  put  in  issue,  and  he  is  convicted,  the  court  will  not  interfere  on  that  ground ;  for 
if  a  man  by  his  own  conduct  renders  it  doubtful  what  his  real  name  is,  he  is  answerable  for 
the  consequences.     4  M'Oord,  487  ;  see  also  2  Cromp.  &  Jer.  215. 

Whatever  mistakes  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  defendant,  however,  he  cannot  after* 
wards  take  advantage  of  the  error,  if  he  appears  and  pleads  not  guilty.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  202 ; 
1  Bay,  377.  Misnomer,  is  only  matter  of  abatement,  and  is  not  a  good  cause  for  arresting 
the  Judffme&t    16  MaasL  Bep.  146,  147. 
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Formerly  also,  his  addition  of  place  or  late  residence,  and  his  addi- 
tion of  degree  or  mystery,  must  have  been  given  ;  as — "  late  of  the 

parish  of ,  in  the  county  of -,  laborer,"  or  the  like ;  and  if  it 

were  omitted,  or  a  wrong  addition  given  to  him,  he  might  plead  the 
matter  in  abatement.  But  now  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  2-4,  no 
indictment  for  any  offence  shall  be  holden  insufficient  "  for  want  of,  or 
imperfection  in,  the  addition  of  any  defendant;"  and  such  addition  may 
therefore  be  safely  omitted  altogether.  [3] 

The  name  of  the  defendant  committing  the  offence  must  be  repeated  to  eyeiy  distinct 
allegation ;  but  it  will  suflBce  to  mention  it  once  as  the  nominative  case  in  one  oontiauing 
sentence.    4  Harg.  St.  Tr.  747. 

Where  a  name  appears  to  be  a  foreign  one,  a  variance  of  a  letter  which  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language,  does  not  vary  the  sound,  is  not  a  misnomer,  as  Petris  for 
Pttrie,  Petrie  v.  Woodward,  3  Caine's  Rep.  219 ,  State  v  Upton,  1  Devereux,  513.  Where 
surnames  with  a  prefix  to  them,  are  ordinarily  written  with  an  abbreviation,  the  names  thus 
written  in  an  indictment  are  sufficient     State  v.  Keene,  10  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  347. 

Where  a  father  and  son  have  the  same  name,  and  are  both  indicted  the  English  rule  is  to 
distinguish  them  by  naming  one  as  the  elder,  the  other  as  the  younger.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Maine,  however,  it  lias  been  said  that  junior  is  no  part  of  the  name.  Com.  v.  PtrkinSf 
1  Pick.  388;  Staie  v.  Grant,  22  Maine,  171 ;  See  Cert  v.  Stacktoeather,  8  O)nnocticut,  280, 
But  in  New  Hampshire,  it  was  held  that  when  L.  W.  and  L.  W.,  Junior,  being  father  and 
son,  live  in  the  same  town,  and  the  indictment  averred  certain  acts  to  be  done  by  L.  W., 
evidence  was  not  admissible  to  show  they  were  done  by  L.  W.,  junior,  ic  being  presumed 
that  L.  W.  in  the  indictment,  meant  L.  "W..  senior.  Slate  v.  Vituin,  9  New  Hamp.  Rep.  619. 
In  New  York,  in  a  similar  case,  it  was  said  that  if  a  man  be  known  by  the  addition  of 
"junior*^  to  his  name,  an  indictment  against  him,  without  that  addition,  is  not  conclusive  that 
he  was  the  person  indicted.     2  Caine*s  Rep.  1 65. 

[3]  In  England,  at  common  law,  as  well  as  by  statute  1  Henry,  6,  ch.  5,  it  was  formerly 
necessary  to  state  in  indictment  not  only  the  name  of  the  defendant,  but  his  addition  of 
estate,  degree,  or  mystery.    The  statute  of  1  Henry,  6,  ch.  5,  is  .said  to  be  in  force  in  most 
of  the  United  States.    In  New  York,  it  is  customary  to  state  the  defendant's  addition, 
although  there  is  no  statute  making  it  necessary. 

The  addition  required  is  of  his  degree,  as  yeoman,  gentleman,  esquire ;  of  his  mystery,  as 
husbandman,  sailor,  spinster,  Ac  And  it  should  be  the  addition  to  which  the  party  was 
entitled  at  the  time  of  the  indictment  "Late  Esq."  ko.  would  be  bad.  Leach,  420. 
Therefore,  if  the  addition  be  only  general,  as  a  servant,  farmer,  citizen,  kc,  these  are  no 
good  additions    Crown  Cir.  Comp.  42. 

The  additions  commonly  in  use  are,  for  a  man,  laborer;  for  a  woman,  if  single,  spinster; 
if  married,  A.  B.,  the  wife  of  C.  D.,  laborer;  if  a  widow,  widow.     Ibid. 

The  addition  ought  to  be  to  the  substantive  name,  and  not  to  the  alias  dictus.  Ibid. ;  1 
Chit.  Cr.  L.  209. 

Laborer  and  yeoman,  though  both  good  additions  for  a  man,  are  bad  when  applied  to  a 
female ;  but  she  may  be  described  as  the  wife  of  A.  B.,  yeoman,  because  that  term  applies 
with  certainty  to  the  husband ;  but  not  as  the  wife  of  A.  B.,  spinsUr,  because  they  may 
refer  either  to  the  wife  or  the  husband.     1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  206. 

With  respect  to  the  addition  of  mystery,  the  following  are  sufficient :  husbandman,  mer- 
chant, tailor,  broker,  hostler,  smitli,  miller,  manufacturer,  carpenter,  cook,  brewer,  baker, 
butcher,  parish  clerk,  schoolmaster,  scrivener,  mercer,  fishmonger,  dyer,  and  all  other  lawful 
trades  and  professions.  Ibid.  But  all  epithets  which  charge  the  defendant  with  improper 
or  unlawful  practices  are  insufficient ;  as  maintainer,  extortioner,  abettor,  vagabond,  common 
informer,  tbie^  and  all  terms  of  a  similar  description.  So  also  the  addition  of  an  office  is 
bad,  unless  the  defendant  is  prosecuted  for  something  done  in  his  official  capacity.    Ibid* 
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And  whether  the  names,  or  the  addition  (if  any)  given  to  the  defen- 
dant in  the  indictment,  be  a  correct  description  of  him  or  not,  is  now 
immaterial ;  for  by  stat.  7  Q-.  4,  c.  64,  s.  19,  no  indictment  or  infor- 
mation shall  be  abated  by  any  dilatory  plea  of  misnomer  or  of  want  of 
addition  or  of  wrong  addition  of  the  party  offering  such  plea ;  but  the 
court,  if  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  plea  by  afiSdavit  or  otherwise, 
shall  forthwith  cause  the  indictment  or  information  to  be  amended,  and 
shall  call  upon  the  party  to  plead  thereto,  and  shall  proceed  as  if  no 
such  dilatory  plea  had  been  pleaded.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  ob- 
serve, that  a  name  of  dignity,  as  Baron,  Baronet,  Garter  King  at 
Arms,(a)  or  the  like,  is  not  an  addition,  but  as  much  a  part  of  the  name 
of  the  defendant  as  his  christian  or  surname.  But  if  it  be  omitted,  or 
erroneously  stated,  this  is  the  subject  of  amendment,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  section  last  mentioned.[4] 

(b)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  69. 

■  »»■-■■  ■-  ■  ■■■■■I  ■■■■■■■■■■^  ■  II  ■■■■M.-  ^.M    ■  ^^^■^^■^^^^1^^^ 

It  is  said  that  where  the  defcndapt  is  engaged  in  several  occupations,  he  may  be  described 
by  either  of  them.  But  if  a  gentleman  by  birth  engage  in  trade,  he  should  be  described  as 
a  gentleman,  and  not  by  his  art  or  mystery.    lb.  208 ;  2  Inst  688. 

The  additions  in  common  use  in  the  United  States,  are  yeoman,  laboror,  and  gentleman ; 
and  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  defendant,  on  being  indicted  as  such,  has  pleaded  in 
abatement  In  Virginia,  however,  where  the  commcm  law  distinctions  have  been  carried 
out  with  a  nicety  which  approaches  to  the  English  practice,  it  has  been  held  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  addition  of  laborer  and  yeoman  is  sufficient  to  abate  the  indictment 
Chm.  V.  Sims,  2  Virg.  Cas.  374. 

Any  addition  calculated  to  cast  contempt  or  ridicule  on  the  defendant  is  bad,  and  it  has 
been  held,  in  Maine,  that  the  addition,  "  lottery  vendor,"  when  the  defendant  was,  in  fact,  a 
lottery  broker,  is  bad  on  abatement.  State  v.  Bishop,  16  Maine  Bep.  122.  Where,  in  an 
indictment  against  a  woman,  she  is  described  as  A.  B.,  "wife  of  C.  D.,"  these  latter  words 
are  mere  addition,  or  descriptio  persona^  and  need  not  be  proved  on  trial. 

As  to  the  addition  of  the  residence  of  the  defendant,  it  seems  that  a  county  as  well  as  a 
place  must,  in  general,  be  laid  in  the  indictment  If  the  defendant  occasionally  live  in  two 
places,  the  addition  of  either  will  suffice.  If  there  are  two  places  in  the  same  county,  the 
names  of  which  are  partly  similar,  as  Great  Dale  and  Little  Dale,  the  defendant  cannot  be 
indicted  as  of  Dale  only.  So,  if  the  same  place  be  sometimes  called  North  Dale  and  some- 
times East  Dale,  but  never  Dale  simply,  he  may  plead  that  there  is  no  such  town, 
because  a  part  of  the  name  is  not  equal  to  the  whole.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  209.  But  it  seems 
that  if  there  are  two  places  of  precisely  the  same  name,  in  the  same  county,  and  never  other- 
wise denominated,  it  will  suffice  to  allege  the  defendant  to  be  of  the  town  generally,  without 
adding  any  distinction.     Ibid.  209,  210. 

The  defendant  must  be  described  as  of  the  town,  or  hamlet,  or  place,  and  county,  of  which 
he  was,  or  is,  or  in  which  he  is  or  was  conversant  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  forms  in  common  use  give  the 

addition  of  place,  as  "late  of  the  said  county,"  or  "of  the  county  of ."    In  the  city 

New  York,  the  practice  is  to  charge  **late  of  the ward,  in  the  city  of  New  York." 

"Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  p.  69,  70. 

[4]  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  provide  that  no  indictment  shall  be  quashed  or 
deemed  invalid,  nor  shall  the  judgment  or  proceedings  thereon  be  arrested  or  affected  by 
reason  of  the  omission,  or  mis-statement  of  the  title,  occupation,  estate  or  degree  of  the  de- 
fendant, or  of  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  county,  or  place  of  his  residence.  Rev.  Stat  of 
Mass.  ch.  137,  sea  14.  And  there  is  a  similar  statute  in  New  York.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat 
728,  sec.  52. 
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[*79]  *Whea  however  it  is  necessary  to  discribe  the  defendant  in 
any  particular  way  to  bring  him  within  the  purview  of  any  stat- 
ute on  which  the  indictment  is  framed,  such  statute  extending  only  to 
such  persons  as  are  named  in  it, — ^the  indictment  must  so  describe  the 
party,  as  to  bring  him  within  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  statute, 
and  the  evidence  must  support  the  description.(a) 

In  indictments  against  a  parish  or  township  for  the  non-repair  of  a 
highway,(6)  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  for  not  repairing  a  bridge, 
the  indictment  may  be  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  township, 
or  county  generally,  without  naming  any  individual. 

An  indictment  against  a  corporation,  must  charge  them  by  their  cor- 
porate names  ;(c)  and  if  there  be  any  mistake  in  doing  so,  it  may  be  reme- 
died by  amendment  as  above-mentioned.  [1] 

(6)  Prosecutor  or  party  injured^  how  named. 

The  prosecutor  or  party  injured,  or  any  other  person  named  in  the 
indictment,  if  known,  must  be  described  with  certainty  ;(d)  if  an  indi- 
vidual, he  must  be  described  by  his  christian  and  surname ;  if  a  cor- 
poration, by  their  name  of  incorporation.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
give  any  addition  of  degree  or  mystery  ;(c)  nor  is  it  safe  to  do  so ;  for 
where  in  bigmay,  the  second  wife  was  described  as  Elizabeth  Chant, 
widow,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  was  at  the  time,  in  fact 
and  by  reputation,  a  single  woman,  the  judges  held  the  misdescription 
to  be  fatal,  although  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  stated  more  than  the 
name  of  the  party .(^)  But  if  the  party  be  described  by  the  name  by 
which  he  is  usually  known,  it  will  be  sufficient ;  and  therefore  where 
the  prosecutor  is  named  in  the  indictment  "  John  Hancox,"  his  real 
name  being  John  Walter  Hancox,  but  he  was  usually  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  John  Hancox,  Parke,  J.  held  it  to  be  suffi- 
cient.(A)    So,  where  the  real  name,  was  Eichard  Jeremiah  Pratt,  but 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  26,  s.  112.  A  Aid.  5*79. 

(6)  Id  8.  68.  ig)  R.  v.  Ikeley,  R.  &  Ry.  303 ;  4  Car.  &  P. 

(c)  See  arUe^  pp.  8,  9.  6*79. 

(d)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  a.  71.  {h)  R  v.  Beniman^  6  Car.  &  P.  601. 

(e)  2  Hale,  182 ;  and  see  R.  y.  Peace^  3  B. 


[1]  In  Pennsylvania)  it  was  determined,  that  where  an  act  of  assembly  directed  '*  the 
president,  managers,  and  company"  or  a  certain  tnmpike-road  to  remove  a  gate  on  the  road, 
that  an  indictment  would  not  lie  against  the  president  and  managers,  individuals^  for  not 
removing  the  gate.  Com,  v.  Demuth,  1 2  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  389.  In  Maine,  however,  it  is 
said,  that  where  an  offence  is  committed  by  virtue  of  corporate  authority,  the  individuala 
concerned  in  its  commission,  in  their  personal  capacity,  and  not  as  a  corporation,  must  bo  in- 
dicted, {State  V.  Great  Worka^  20  Maine  Rep.  41 ;)  and,  in  Virginia,  it  has  been  determined 
still  more  broadly,  that  a  corporation  cannot  be  impleaded  criminaliter  by  its  artificial  name 
at  common  law.     Com.  v.  Swift  Run  Gap  Turnpike  Co,  2  Ylrg.  Ca.  362.    Whart  Cr.  Law. 
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he  was  named  in  the  indictment  Richard  Pratt,  the  name  by  which  he 
was  generally  known,  it  was  holden  8ufficient(a)  So,  where  the  prose- 
cutrix was  named  in  the  indictment  by  a  name  which  she  had  assumed, 
but  by  which  alone  she  was  known  in  the  neighborhood,  the  judges 
held  it  sufficient.(6)  So,  where  the  prosecutor  was  named  Charles 
Frederick  Augustus  William,  duke  of  Brunswick,  that  being  the  name 
by  which  he  was  generally  known,  though  his  proper  family  name 
was  D'Este :  the  court  held  that  as  the  law  in  this  case  only  required 
certainty  to  a  common  intent,  the  description  was  sufficient.(c)  So,  if 
a  bastard  acquire  a  name  by  reputation,  he  may  be  described 
by  it  in  the  indictment.  And  *when  a  child  was  baptized  by  the  [*80] 
name  of  Louis,  and  his  mother's  maiden  name  was  Drake,  the 
only  name  by  which  she  was  known,  and  the  nurse  to  whom  he  was  sent 
spoke  of  him  to  several  persons  as  Louis  Drake, — ^this  was  holden  to 
be  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury,  to  say  whether  he  was  not  a  bastard,  and 
whether  he  had  not  acquired  this  name  of  Drake  by  reputation.((2)  So, 
if  the  name  in  the  indictment  be  spelt  differently  from  the  real  and 
usual  mode  of  spelling  it,  but  be  idem  sonans  with  it,  (and  whether  it 
be  idem  sonans  seems  to  be  a  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury,)  it  will  be 
sufficient ;  otherwise  not.(€)  But  the  indictment  shall  not  be  holden  in- 
sufficient, because  any  person  therein  mentioned  is  designated  by  a 

name  of  office,  or  other  descriptive  appellation,  instead  of  his  proper 
name.(5r)[l] 


(a)  Afkm,  6  Oar.  Sa  P.  408. 

(b)  R  y,  Ihrtan,  R.  ii  Ry.  610. 

(c)R  y.  Gregory,  10  Shaw's  J.  P.  262. 


(d)  R.  7.  Drake,  14  Shaw's  J.  P.  483. 
(«}  R  ▼.  Daoia,  20  Law  J.  20*7,  m. 
ig)  14  ft  16  Yict  a  100,  s.  24. 


[1]  The  statute  of  additions  extends  to  the  defendant  alone,  and  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
description  either  of  the  prosecutor,  or  any  other  individuals  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to 
name,  (2  Leach,  861 ;  2  Hale,  182;  Bum,  J.  Indictment;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  Qt.  2.  OgU- 
vie'8  case,  2  Carr.  k  Payne,  230;  Rosooe's  Dig.  Or.  Er.  81 ;  2  Russell,  707,  708,  n.  (o),)  and, 
therefore,  no  addition  is  in  any  case  necessary,  unless  more  than  two  persons  are  referred 
to,  whose  names  are  similar,  (ibid. ;)  and  even  this  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary,  for 
where,  upon  an  indictmant  for  assaulting  Elizabeth  Edwards,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
mother  and  daughter  of  that  name,  and  that  the  assault  was  upon  the  daughter,  it  was  held 
Bufflcient  3  B.  ft  A.  670.  Jaek6<m  y,  Prevoet,  2  Oaines,  166.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  this 
matter,  certainty  to  a  common  intent  is  all  that  the  law  requires,  and  if  the  description  be 
sufficiently  explicit  to  inform  the  prisoner  who  are  his  accusers,  the  indictment  may  be  sup- 
ported. 1  Leach,  248;  2  Leach,  861;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  26,  s.  72.  But  it  is,  in  general,  neces- 
sary to  set  forth  the  names  of  third  persons  with  sufficient  certainty;  and,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  be  generally  agreed  at  this  day,  that  an  indictment  for  suffering  dirers  bakers  to  bake,  ftc 
against  the  assise,  when  that  offence  was  indictable,  or  for  distraining  divers  persons  with- 
out just  cause,  or  for  taking  divers  sums  of  money  of  divers  persons  without  just  cause,  or 
for  taking  divers  sums  of  money  of  divers  persons  for  toll,  cannot  be  supported.  Hawk.  b. 
2,  a  25,  s.  71 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  2;  Bro.  IndictmeLt,  21;  2  RoL  Abr.  80;  but  in  an 
indictment  for  lodging  poor  persons  in  an  unhealthy  place,  it  was  held  not  necessaiy  to  state 
the  names  of  such  persons.  Gald.  432.  See  OornmonweaUh  v.  Maxwell,  2  Pick,  139.  An 
indictment  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors  to  diven  persona,  without  license,  is  bad.  State  v. 
Stockey,  2  Blaokf.  289. 
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If,  however,  the  name  of  the  party  be  unknown,  he  should  be  de- 
scribed as  "  a  person  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown  f{a)  but  if  after- 
wards at  the  trial  it  appear  that  the  party  is  known,  the  defendant 
must  be  acquitted.  Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  plundering  a 
vessel  which  had  been  wrecked,  and  the  property  was  laid,  in  the  first 
count,  to  belong  to  persons  therein-named,  and  in  the  second  count  to 
belong  to  persons  unknown  ;  at  the  trial,  the  witnesses  did  not  know 
the  christian  names  of  the  owners,  so  that  the  first  count  could  not  be 
proved ;  and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  then  proposed  to  rely  upon 
the  second  count :  but  Richards,  C.  B.,  held  that  the  defendant  must 
be  acquitted ;  his  lordship  said,  "  The  owners  it  appears  are  known, 
but  the  evidence  is  defective  on  this  point ;  how  can  I  say  that  the 
owners  are  unknown  ?  I  remember  a  case  at  Chester,  where  the  pro- 
perty was  laid  as  belonging  to  a  person  unknown,  but  upon  the  trial  it 
was  clear  that  the  owner  was  known,  and  might  easily  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  prosecutor ;  and  Lord  Kenyon  accordingly  directed 
an  acquittal.'X^)  So,  where  an  indictment  against  an  accessory  before 
the  fact  to  a  larceny,  stated  the  larceny  to  have  been  committed  by  a 
person  unknown,  and  the  grand  jury  found  the  bill  on  the  evidence  of 
a  peraon  who  acknowledged  that  he  had  committed  the  larceny :  Le 
Blanc,  J.  ordered  the  defendant  to  be  acquitted.(c)  Where  a  man 
named  Daniel  Campbell  was  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  a  woman, 
who,  in  the  first  count  was  called  Catherine  Macgennis,  in  the  second, 
Catherine  Campbell,  and  in  the  third,  a  person  to  the  jurors  unknown; 
and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  her  christian  name  was  not  known, 
that  there  was  no  proof  of  her  surname  being  Macgennis,  and  the  only 
proof  of  her  name  being  Campbell,  was,  that  the  prisoner  at  one  time 

stated  her  to  be  his  wife,  though  he  afterwards  denied  it: 
[*81]     Erskine,  J.  left  it  to  the  *jury  to  say  whether  she  was  the  wife 

of  the  prisoner,  for  if  so,  she  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  Camp- 
bell, though  not  to  that  of  Catherine,  but  if  she  was  not  his  wife,  and 
the  jury  believed  that  her  name  could  not  with  due  diligence  have 
been  ascertained,  then  she  was  a  person  unknown  within  the  meaning 
of  the  third  count:  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.(c?)  In  another 
case,  where  a  woman  named  Stroud  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her 
illegitimate  child,  which  in  the  first  count  was  called  "  Harriet  Stroud," 
and  in  the  second  as  "  a  female  of  tender  age,  whose  name  is  to  the 
jurors  aforesaid  unknown ;"  the  evidence  was,  that  the  child  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Harriet,  and  not  Harriet  Stroud ;  the  prisoner 
was  found  guilty ;  but  the  case  being  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges,  they  held  that  she  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted  on  either 

(o)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  b.  n ;  and  see  R  y.         (c)  H  v.  Walker,  3  Camp.  264. 
Mary  Smith,  6  Car.  ft  P.  161.  (d)  R  v.  CampbeO,  1  Car.  &  K.  82. 

(6)  R.  y.  Robinson,  Holt,  596. 
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count :  not  on  the  first  count,  because  the  child's  name  was  not  proved 
to  be  Harriet  Stroud ;  and  not  on  the  second,  because  the  child  had  a 
name,  "Harriet,"  by  which  it  might  have  been  described  in  the  indict- 
ment.(a)  But  where  a  woman  was  indicted  for  murdering  her  illegiti- 
mate child  immediately  after  its  birth,  and  it  was  neither  described  by 
any  name,  nor  as  a  child  whose  name  to  the  jurors  was  unknown  :  the 
woman  being  acquitted  of  the  murder,  but  convicted  of  concealing  the 
birth,  this  seeming  defect  in  the  indictment  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment;  but  Coleridge,  J.,  held  the  indictment 
to  be  correct ;  the  child  being  illegitimate,  could  have  no  name  but  by 
reputation,  and  it  could  not  have  acquired  that  at  the  time  of  its  death ; 
and  to  state  in  the  indictment  that  its  name  was  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
was  assuming  that  it  had  a  name.(&)  And  this  decision  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  the  juclges.(c)[l] 

(a)  R  V.  Sarah  Stroud,  1  Car.  &  K.  187.  (c)  R.  v.  WUlis,  1  Car.  &  K.  782. 

{h)  R  y.  WilUs,  1  Car.  &  K.  722. 

[1]  There  are,  indeed,  some  cases  in  which  the  names  of  third  persons  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, in  which  it  is  sufficient  to  state  "a  certain  person  or  persons  to  the  jurors  aforesaid 
unknown."  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  71 ;  2  East  P.  C  651,  781;  Cro.  a  0.  36;  Plowd.  86,  b.5 
Dyer,  97,  286;  2  Hale,  181.  Roscoo's  Dig.  Cr  Ev.  81 ;  Rexy.  Smith,  6  Carr.  &  Payne,  151. 
Thus,  an  indictment  for  harboring  thieves  unknown,  is  sufficient,  ft-om  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  fair  presumption  which  exists  that  their  names  cannot  be  ascertained.  Ibid. ; 
Sta.  497,  186.  So,  upon  the  same  ground,  if  the  dead  body  of  a  person  murdered  be  found, 
and  is  impossible  to  discover  who  he  was,  an  indictment  for  having  kiUed  some  one  unknown 
would  be  valid.  2  Hale,  181 ;  Dyer,  99,  a.  285 ;  Plowd.  85,  129;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c:  23,  s.  78; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  71 ;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  2;  Burn,  J.  Indictment;  Cro.  0.  C.  36. 
And  if  stolen  goods  be  found  upon  a  highwayman,  and  it  is  not  known  to  whom  they  belong, 
he  may  be  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods  and  chattels  of  some  one  or  certain  persons  unknowa 
Ibid.;  Keilw.  25;  2  East  P.  0.  651,  781.  And  in  treason  or  in  trespass,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  he  hath  procured  some  one  unknown,  because  all  are  principals.  Cora.  Dig.  Indictment, 
G.  1.     And  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods  may  be  indicted,  without  naming  the  principal  felon. 

2  East  P.  C.  781 ;  Oampb.  264,  265.    See  Eolford  v.  State,  2  Blackf.  103 ;  Cfank  v.  Andrews^ 

3  Mass.  126.  Thus,  also,  in  the  indictment  of  the  regicides  for  having  procured  the  death 
of  Charles  the  First,  the  fact  was  agreed  to  be  well  laid  as  done  by  some  one  unknown, 
whose  fiice  was  concealed  by  a  vizor.  Kel.  10 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25.  s.  71 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indict- 
ment, G.  1.  And  thus,  if  a  man  steal  the  goods  of  an  abbey  during  a  vacancy,  he  may  be 
prosecuted  for  stealing  the  goods  of  the  chwchf  though  the  church  can  have  no  property. 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  a  71. 

But  these  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  are  supported  by  the  particular 
circumstances  which  render  a  strict  observance  of  the  common  maxim  incompatible  with  the 
purposes  of  justices.  Por  wherever  the  name  of  the  party  injured  is  known,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  insert  iL  3  Campb.  264,  265 ;  2  Russ.  1313 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  71 ;  Bum. 
J.  Indictment;  Cro.  C.  C.  36;  Sum.  95;  Plowd.  85;  Keil.  25;  Dyer,  99;  Dalt.  J.  c.  131;  9 
H.  6,  46.  Thus,  in  an  indictment  for  larceny,  though  the  goods  may  be  laid  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  persons  unknown,  if  that  is  actually  the  case  (State  v.  Haddock,  2  Hayw.  162,)  yet  if 
the  owner  be  really  known,  the  allegation  will  be  improper,  and  the  prisoner  must  be  dis- 
charged from  that  indictment,  and  tried  upon  a  new  one  rectifying  the  mistake.  2  East  P. 
0.  651,  781 ;  3  Campb.  265,  note ;  1  Hale,  612 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  a.  7 1 ;  2  Leach,  578 ;  Ken« 
yon,  598.    Where  an  indictment  laid  a  watch  stolen  to  be  the  property  of  A.,  and  tlie  proof 
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By  Stat  7  G,  4,  c.  64,  s.  14,  in  any  indictment  or  information  where- 
in it  shall  be  requisite  to  state  the  ownership  of  any  property  whatso- 

was  that  B.  was  the  general  owner,  but  that  he  had  exchanged  watches  with  A.  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  watch  was  stolen  whQe  in  the  possession  of  A.,  it  was  held  that  A.  had  a 
special  property  in  the  watch  sufiQclent  to  sustain  the  indictment.  Tates  v.  Staiet  10  Yerger, 
648.  And  an  indictment  will  be  bad  against  an  accessory,  stating  the  principal  to  be  un- 
known contrary  to  truth,  and  the  judge  will  direct  an  acquittal.  3  Campb.  264,  265 ;  2  East 
P.  C.  781,-  2  Russ.  1313.  And  where  the  parties'  names  may  be  ascertained  on  inquiry,  it 
seems  they  must  be  named ;  and  where  property  was  stated  in  one  count  to  belong  to  cer- 
tain persons,  naming  them  specifically,  but  in  another  count  to  belong  to  persons  unknown, 
and  the  prosecutor  by  defect  of  evidence  could  not  prove  the  Christian  names  of  the  persona 
as  described  in  the  first  count,  it  was  considered  he  could  not  recur  to  the  other  count,  (Holt» 
0.  N.  P.  695 ;)  but  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury  of  a  bill  for  receiving  goods,  imputing  the 
same  to  have  been  stolen  by  J.  S.,  does  not  of  itself  negative,  in  another  indictment  for  the 
same  offence,  an  averment  that  the  goods  were  stolen  by  persons  unknown.  Russ.  A^  Ry. 
0.  0.  372.  In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  owner  of  the  property  stolen  must,  if  known, 
be  accurately  stated,  and  a  variance  would  be  fataL  1  Mass.  Rep.  476.  Ckmi.  y.  Morse,  14 
Mass.  217,  218;  Com.  v.  Manky,  12  Pick.  173,  174.  And  it  was  anciently  decided,  that 
where  a  man  is  indicted  for  murdering  another,  the  name  of  the  party  killed  ought  to  be  dis- 
closed by  the  inquest;  but  this  could  only  mean  where  the  name  was  capable  of  discovery. 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  71 ;  Staundf.  181,  b.  2,  c.  18.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  in  indict- 
ments for  burglary,  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  stealing 
ing  firom  the  lodgings,  and  for  arson,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house  must  be  truly  in- 
serted, (Leach,  89,  21,  78,  9,  237,  252,  336,  338,  545,  774:  2  East  P.  0.  531,  780;  2  Hale, 
244^  245.  And  an  indictment  for  pulling  down  a  dweUing-house  as  well  as  for  but^laiy, 
must  set  forth  correctly,  whose  house  it  is ;  and,  therefore,  where  the  indictment  charged 
that  it  was  the  dwelling-house  of  A.,  and  it  appeared  that  A.  was  a  feme  covert,  a  new  trial 
was  granted.  State  y.  Martin,  2  Murphey,  533 ;)  but  if  he  be  known  by  one  name  as  well  as 
by  another,  the  indictment  may  describe  him  of  either.  2  Hale,  244,  245 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c. 
35,  s.  3.  So,  in  an  indictment  on  the  black  act,  for  maliciously  shooting  at  the  prosecutor, 
if  the  offence  be  laid  in  the  house  of  a  third  person,  an  error  in  his  name  will  be  a  fatal  va- 
riance.    1  Leach,  351 ;  1  East  P.  0.  416 ;  2  Hale,  244,  245 ;  but  see  Stark.  178,  notes  (f)  and 

fe). 
It  has  also  been  laid  down,  that  an  indictment  against  a  thief,  that  he  found  a  dead  body 

and  stole  from  it  certain  property,  is  g^ood,  without  calling  them  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
any  one.  2  Hale,  181 ;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  2.  See  Wonson  v.  Sayward,  13  Pick.  402. 
And  if  a  grave  be  opened  in  the  night,  and  the  shroud  be  stolen,  the  indictment  cannot  lay 
the  goods  as  the  property  of  the  deceased,  but  must  state  them  to  belong  to  his  executors, 
or  those  who  buried  the  deceased.  12  Go.  113 ;  3  Inst  110;  2  Hale,  181 ;  Cro.  G.  C.  36 ; 
Bac  Abr.  Indictment,  G-.  2 ;  2  East  P.  0.  652.  Judgment  will  be  arrested,  where  the  pro- 
perty stolen  is  laid  as  belonging  to  a  person  who  is  deceased.  Slate  v.  Davis,  2  Car.  Law 
Repos.  291.  And  if  goods  be  stolen  flx)m  the  custody  of  one  who  has  them  as  executor,  the 
offender  may  either  be  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods  of  the  testator  in  the  custody  of  the 
executor,  or  the  goods  of  the  executor  without  naming  him  in  that  capacity.  2  Hale,  181  ; 
Baa  Abr.  Indictment,  Gr.  2.  A  corporation  must  prosecute  in  their  corporate  name,  and  the 
names  of  the  individuals  composing  it  will  not  suffice.  1  Leach,  253 ;  2  East  P.  C.  1059 ; 
and  see  1  Ry.  ft  Moo.  0.  0.  15.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  property  is  vested  in  trus- 
tees under  an  act  of  parliament,  if  they  are  not  incorporated,  they  must  be  described  by  their 
proper  names  as  individuals,  and  their  character  as  trustees  subjoined  as  a  description  of  the 
capacity  in  which  the  legislature  authorized  them  to  act  1  Leach,  514.  Roscoe^s  Dig.  Or. 
£v.  519. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  parties  injured,  or  any  third  persons  should  be  mentioned, 
we  have  already  seen,  that  if  a  person  is  described  with  such  certainty,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  mistake  him  for  any  other,  such  a  description  will  in  general  suffice ;  and  a  person  ma^ 
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fever,  whether  real  or  personal,  which  shall  belong  to  or  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  more  than  one  person,  whether  such  persons  be  partners  in 
trade,  joint  tenants,  parceners,  or  tenants  in  common,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  one  of  such  persons,  and  to  state  such  property  to  belong 
to  the  person  so  named,  and  another  or  others,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and 
whenever,  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misde- 
meanor, it  shall  be  necessary  to  mention,  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
any  partners,  joint  tenants,  parceners,  or  tenants  in  common,  it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  aforesaid ;  and  this  provision 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  all  joint  stock  companies  and  tnis- 
tees.(a) 

(a)  See  i2L  y.  BouUon,  5  Car.  &  P.  53*7 ;  It  v.  Sted,  Car.  &,  M.  337. 

be  described  by  tbe  name  by  which  be  is  usually  known.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  72  ;  2  Leach, 
248  ;  Ru88  k  Ry.  C.  C.  610.  Thus  It  has  been  adjudged,  that  an  indictment  for  an  assault 
on  John,  parish  priest  of  D.  is  sufficiently  certain,  and  if  the  defendant  after  verdict  if  not 
guilty,  be  indicted  again,  with  the  addition  of  the  prosecutor's  surname,  be  may  plead  hi8 
former  acquittal;  (Dyer,  285  a;  Keilw.  25 ;  Hawk  b.  2,  c.  25,  6.  72 ;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment, 
G.  2,)  and  an  indictment  for  larceny,  laying  the  goods  stolen  to  be  the  property  of  Victory 
Baroness  Tuckheim,  by  which  appellation  she  had  always  acted  and  was  known,  was  held 
good,  though  her  real  name  was  Selima  Victorie.  2  Leach,  861.  So  an  Indictment  for 
forgery  of  a  draft  juidreesed  to  Messrs.  Drummond  and  Company,  Charing  Cross,  by  the  name 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross,  without  stating  the  names  of  Mr.  Drummond's  partners, 
was  held  sufficient  1  Leach,  248 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  990.  But  a  mere  statement  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  without  any  addition  to  ascertain  the  precise  individual  is  bad,  because  uncertain. 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  71 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  2 ;  but  see  Starkie,  184;  6  St  Tr.  806; 
Moor,  466.  The  son  of  a  duke  or  earl,  who  during  the  life  of  bis  father  is  called  marquis  or 
lord,  must  not  be  described  as  really  possessing  those  titles,  but  must  be  called  by  the  family 
name ;  and  the  words  "  commonly  called  Marquis,  Ac"  may  be  added  by  way  of  addition. 
2  Salk.  451 ;  2  Leach,  547.  So  it  was  holden  before  the  Union,  that  a  peer  of  Ireland  should 
be  thus  described  :  "James  Hamilton,  Esquire,  Earl  of  Clanbrassil,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ire- 
land,'' because  no  dignity  In  another  country  can  give  a  higher  title  here  than  that  of  esquire ; 
(2  Leach.  547,)  and  that  in  such  an  indictment  the  words  "  commonly  called,"  Ac  were  un- 
technical,  but  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  Id.  ibid.  An  indictment  stating  goods  to  be 
the  property  of  tbe  overseers  of  the  poor /or  t?ie  time  being,  is  a  sufficient  description  that  the 
property  was  in  the  overseers  at  the  time  of  the  offence.  Russ.  ft  Ry.  C.  C.  359 ;  8  J.  B. 
Moore,  22 ;  3  Bum.  J.  24th  ed.  254.  An  indictment  for  robbery  committed  on  a  woman  in 
her  maiden  name  is  good,  though  siie  marry  before  the  finding  of  the  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury.  1  Leach,  536.  A  bastard  should  be  described  of  the  name  ho  has  gained  by  reputa- 
tion, describing  him  of  his  mother*s  name,  he  not  having  gained  that  name  by  reputation, 
would  be  bad.  Russ.  ft  Ry.  C.  C.  368.  If  a  party  be  known  by  one  name  as  weU  as  an- 
other, he  may  be  described  of  either.  2  Hale,  244,  5  ;  Hawk.  b.  2  a  36,  s.  3 ;  Rus  ft  Ry.  C. 
C.  510.  And  it  seems  if  the  sound  of  the  name  is  not  affected  by  the  mis-spelling,  such  mis- 
spelling will  be  immaterial ;  and  where  a  party  was  indicted  for  an  offence  upon  one  Whyne- 
ard,  whose  real  name  was  Winyard,  but  pronounced  Winnyard^  the  indictment  was  held 
good ;  ^Russ.  ft  Ry.  C.  0.  412 ;)  so,  ''Benedetto"  for  "  Beneditto"  is  no  variance ;  (2  Taunt  401,) 
Bor  is  "Segrave*'  for  '^Seagrave''  2  Stra.  889.  But  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoner 
with  liaving  personated  "JTCann"'  instead  of  "Jf  Cam"  is  bad,  (3  Stork  Evid.  1578,)  and 
"  Tcurbart''  for  "  Tabart,''  (5  Taunt  641,)  "  Shakpear"  for  "  Shakespeare'  (10  East,  83,)  and 
''ShuOiff''  for  "ShirUiffy"  (4  T.  R.  611 ;  for  other  instences,  see  3  Stark.  Bvid.  1678,)  are 
varianoea. 
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And  with  respect  to  the  property  of  counties,  ridings,  and 
[*82]  divisions,  it  is  enacted,  that  in  any  indictment  or  information  *for 
any  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  in,  upon,  or  with  respect 
to  any  bridge,  court,  jail,  house  of  correction,  infirmary,  asylum,  or 
other  building,  erected  or  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  at  the  expense 
of  any  county,  riding,  or  division, — or  on  or  with  respect  to  any  goods 
or  chattels  whatsoever,  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  any  county, 
riding,  or  division,  to  be  used  for  making,  altering,  or  repairing  any 
bridge,  or  any  highway  at  the  ends  thereof,  or  any  court  or  other  such 
building  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  used  in  or  with  any  such  court  or  other 
building, — it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  county,  riding,  or  division, 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  any  such  inhabi- 
tants.(a) 

And  with  respect  to  the  property  of  parishes,  townships,  and  hamlets, 
it  is  enacted,  that  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  committed  in,  upon,  or  with  respect  to  any  workhouse  or 
poor  house,  or  on  or  with  respect  to  any  goods  or  chattels  whatsoever, 
provided  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  any  parish  or  parishes,  township  or 
townships,  hamlet  or  hamlets,  place  or  places, — or  to  be  used  in  any 
workhouse  or  poor  house,  in  or  belonging  to  the  same, — or  by  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress  of  such  workhouse  or  poor  house, — or  by  any  workmen 
or  servants  employed  therein, — it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such 
property  to  belong  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of 
such  parish  or  parishes,  township  or  townships,  hamlet  or  hamlets,  place 
or  places,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  all  or 
any  of  such  overseers.(6)  And  where  goods  were  laid  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  "  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being"  of  the  parish 
of  K.,  the  judges  held  it  to  be  sufficient,  the  words  "  for  the  time  being 
sufficiently  importing  that  the  goods  were  the  property  of  those  who 
were  overseers  at  the  time  of  the  theft.(c) 

The  guardians  of  the  poor  of  a  union  or  parish,  are  by  stat.  5  &  6 
W.  4,  c.  69,  made  a  corporation,  and  are  called  '*  the  guardians  of  the 

poor  of  the union^  (or  of  the  parish  of ,)  in  the  county  of ;" 

and  as  such  they  may  accept,  take,  and  hold,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
union  or  parish,  any  buildings,  lands,  or  hereditaments,  goods,  eflfects, 
or  other  property,  and  by  that  name  may  prefer  indictments ;  and  in 
every  such  indictment  relating  to  any  such  property,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  lay  or  state  the  property  to  be  that  of  the  guardians  of  the 
union,  or  of  the  parish  of ^(d) 

And  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misde* 

(a)  7  a,  4,  C.64,  s.  15.  (d)  6  &  6  W.  4,  &  69,  0.  7  ;  6  ft  SVict  c.  67, 

(&)7G.  4,c.64,  8. 16.  8.16. 

(c)  R  V.  Went^  R.  &  Ry.  S69. 
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xneanor  committed  on  or  with  respect  to  any  materials,  tools  or  imple- 
ments for  making,  altering  or  repairing  any  highway  within  any 
parish,  township,  hamlet,  or  place,  otherwise  than  *by  trustees  [*83] 
or  commissioners  of  any  turnpike  road,  it  shall  be  suflBcient  to 
aver  that  any  such  things  are  the  property  of  the  surveyor  or  survey- 
ors of  the  highways  for  the  time  being  of  such  parish,  township, 
hamlet,  or  place,  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the  name  or 
names  of  any  such  surveyor  or  surveyors.(a) 

And  with  respect  to  property  under  turnpike  trusts,  it  is  enacted, 
that  in  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
committed  on  or  with  respect  to  any  house,  building,  gate,  machine, 
lamp,  board,  stone,  post,  fence,  or  other  thing,  erected  or  provided  in 
pursuance  of  any  Act  of  parliament  for  making  any  turnpike  road, 
or  any  of  the  conveniences  or  appurtenances  thereunto  respectively  be- 
longing,— or  any  materials,  tools,  or  instruments  provided  for  making, 
altering,  or  repairing  any  such  road, — ^it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any 
such  property  to  belong  to  the  trustees  or  commissioners  of  such  road, 
and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  any  such  trustees 
or  commissioners.(6) 

And  lastly,  with  respect  to  property  under  the  commissioners  of  sew- 
ers, it  is  enacted  that  in  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony  or 
misdemeanor  committed  on  or  with  respect  to  any  sewer  or  other  mat- 
ter within  or  under  the  view,  cognizance  or  management  of  any  com- 
missioners of  sewers,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  any  such  property  to 
belong  to  the  commissioners  of  sewere  within  or  under  whose  view, 
cognizance,  or  management  any  such  things  shall  be,  and  it  shall  not 
be  necessary  to  specify  the  names  of  any  such  commissioners.(c) 

If  in  any  of  these  cases,  there  should  appear  upon  the  trial  to  be  a 
variance  between  the  indictment  and  evidence,  in  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  person  or  body  politic  or  corporate  therein  alleged  to  be 
the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  which  shall  form 
the  subject  of  any  offence  charged  therein, — or  in  the  name  or  descrip- 
tion of  any  person,  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  therein  alleged  to  be 
injured  or  damaged  or  intended  to  be  injured  or  damaged  by  the  com- 
mission of  such  oflFence, — or  in  the  christian  name  or  surname,  or  both 
christian  name  and  surname,  or  other  description  whatsoever,  of  any 
person  or  persons  whomsoever  therein  named  or  described, — ^the  court 
may  order  the  indictment  to  be  amended,  if  it  consider  the  variance 
not  material  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  the  defendant  cannot 
be  thereby  prejudiced  in  his  defence  on  the  merits.(c?)[l] 

(a)  7  G.  4,  c  64,  8.  16.  (c)  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  &  18. 

lb)  Id.  8.  17  (d)  14  ft  15  Vict  c.  100,  s.  1. 

[1]  A  ^arianoe  in  the  name  will  not  be  fatal,  if  the  name  be  immaterial  to  constituting 
the  offence,  and  majr  be  rejected  as  snrplnaage.     1  R7.  &  Moo.  0.  C.  1 ;  2  East  P.  0.  693. 
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Time. 

Formerly,  the  indictment  must  have  stated,  either  expressly  or  by 
way  of  reference,  the  day,  month,  and  year  on  which  each  material 
fact  stated  in  it,  took  place  ;  otherwise  the  indictment  would  be 
[*84]  bad.(a)  In  felonies,  *this  was  universally  required  ;(&)  as  for 
instance,  in  an  indictment  for  murder,  time  must  have  been  sta- 
ted, not  only  to  the  assault,  but  also  to  the  stroke,  and  to  the  death.(c) 
But  in  misdemeanor,  it  was  said  not  to  be  necessary  to  lay  a  time  to 
every  fact,  as  the  time  first  laid  was  deemed  to  be  connected  with  all 
the  facts  subsequently  stated.(rf) 

And  if  the  time  so  stated  were  repugnant,  uncertain,  or  impossible, 
as  if  the  indictment  stated  a  fact  to  have  occurred  on  a  day  subsequent 
to  the  filing  of  the  bill,  or  an  impossible  day,  or  a  day  that  never  hap- 
pened, it  was  bad.(e)  So,  if  it  laid  the  offence  to  be  committed  in  di- 
vers days  between  such  a  day  and  such  a  day,  it  would  be  bad.(^) 
Where  however  the  offence  consisted  of  an  omission,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  allege  any  time  to  it.(A)[l] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  11,  (e)  2  Hawk.  c.  26,  8.  77. 

(b)  Id. ;  2  Hale,  177,  178.  (g)  Id.  s.  82. 

(c)  Id.  (A)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  &  79. 
Id)  2  Hale,  178. 

Kosooe'a  Dig.  Or.  Ev.  82.  If  the  Dame  of  a  person  be  mistaken  in  an  indictment,  and  the 
allegatioD,  in  which  the  misnomer  occurs  be  immaterial,  so  that  it  may  be  rejected  as  sur- 
plusage, it  will  not  vitiate  the  indictment.  Oom.  y.  Ewnt^  4  Pick.  252 ;  U,  S.  v.  Howard^  3 
Sumner,  12.  But  where  there  is  a  repugnancy  or  absurdity  in  the  description  of  the  party 
injured,  the  error  will  be  fatal,  as  where  one  is  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods  and  chattels 
ofthjtsaid  L  S.,  where  I.  S.  had  not  been  previously  mention,  (Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  72,)  al- 
though those  words  have  in  some  cases  been  rejected  as  surplusage.  1  Leach,  109.  And  it 
should  be  observed,  that  a  material  error  in  the  names  of  the  persons  aggrieved,  or  in  whom 
property  stolen  ought  to  be  laid,  is  much  more  important  than  a  mistake  in  the  name  or  ad- 
dition of  the  defendant ;  for  the  latter  can  only  be  objected  to  by  a  plea  in  abatement,  which 
can  only  delay  the  trial,  while  the  former  will  be  sufficient  ground  for  arresting  the  judg- 
ment, when  the  objection  appears  on  the  &ce  of  the  indictment;  or,  if  it  be  an  error  in  &ct, 
wUl  be  a  ground  of  acquittal  on  the  trial  at  last,  as  far  as  respects  that  part  of  the  charge, 
(I  East  P.  0.  514;  2  Leach,  774;  1  Leach,  252,  286,  351,  370;  1  East  P.  0.  416,)  though 
the  mistake  only  affects  the  higher  offence,  the  indictment  may  still  be  valid  as  to  the  inferior 
crime,  as  if  a  party  be  indicted  for  burglariously  breaking  and  entering  the  dwelling-house 
of  Jno.  Sooxalt,  and  stealing  therein  goods,  the  property  of  Ann  Lock;  if  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  house  be  mistaken,  the  defendant  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  the  capital  part  of 
the  indictment,  viz.  the  burglary,  yet  he  may  be  convicted  of  the  simple  larceny,  (Leach,  252, 
333,  n.  (a).  See  1  BlackC  Rep.  37  ;)  so  in  an  mdictment  for  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings,  in  the  dweUing-house  of  A.  B.,  under  the  12  Ann.  c.  7,  the  defendant  may  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge,  when  not  strictly  proved,  and  found  guOty  of  the 
simple  larceny.    Leach,  339,  n.  (a). 

[1]  Vermokt. — Every  sufficient  indictment,  must  set  forth  the  day,  month,  and  year,  and 
in  cases  of  burglary,  the  hour,  when  the  offence  was  committed ;  and  though  another  day 
may  be  shown  in  evidence  on  trial,  yet  it  must  be  a  day  within  the  term  prescribed  by  the 
statute  of  limitations,  and  the  day  set  forth  in  the  indictment,  must  also  be  some  day  within 
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But  now  by  stat,  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  no  indictment  for  any 
offence  shall  be  holden  insufficient,  "  for  omitting  to  state  the  time  at 

the  Btatute  time,  or  the  indictment  will  be  suflBcient  State  v.  9  S.,  1  Tyler,  295.  See 
State  y.  Roach,  2  Hayw.  552 ;  Shdton  v.  State,  1  Stew.  &  Port.  208.  Every  material  feet  to 
constitute  the  crime,  most  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  with  time  and  place.  State  y.  Baeofii,  7 
Vermont,  219;  State  y.  Beckwith,  1  Stewart,  318. 

Illinois. — Where  an  indictment  does  not  aver  the  year  to  be  "the  year  of  our  Lord,"  and 
contain  the  words  "in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  People  of  Illinois,"  it  is  bad. 
The  form  required  by  the  statute  must  be  used.  Whitesides  v.  People,  1  Breese,  4.  See 
State  y.  Anthony,  1  M'Cord,  236;  AUen  y.  Com,,  2  Bibb,  210. 

An  indictment  is  not  yitiat«d  by  stating  an  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  the  first 
March  instead  of  the  first  day  o/ March.  Simmons  v.  Com.,  1  Rawie,  142.  An  indictment 
for  theft,  alleged  to  haye  been  committed  "  on  the  second  day  of  March,  Anno  Domoni  one 
thousand  eight,"  was  held  insufficient,  and  judgment  was  arrested  on  motion.  State  y.  9  S., 
1  Tyler,  295. 

An  indictment  charging  that  the  defendant  was  a  common  Sabbath^breaker  and  profener 
of  the  Lord^s  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and  that  he,  on  divers  days,  being  Lord's  day^ 
did  keep  a  certain  open  shop,  and  then  and  there  exposed  to  sale  divers  goods,  &c  to  ne- 
groes and  others,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  good  citizens,  &a  was  held  insufficient,  and 
judgment  was  arrested.  State  y.  Brown,  2  Murphey,  224.  See  State  y.  WaJker,  2  Mur- 
phey,  229. 

But  an  hidictment  founded  on  the  slave  trade  act  of  20th  April,  1818,  ch.  86,  sees.  2  and 
3,  for  causing  a  vessel  to  sail  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  to  be  employed  in  the  slave 
trade,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  indictment  allege  that  the  offence  was  committed  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act,  at  some  time  between  certain  specified  days,  though  no  day  in  certain  on  which 
it  was  committed,  is  spediSed.  United  States  y.  SmUh,  2  Mason,  143.  See  Buttman^s  case, 
8  Green].  113. 

Where  an  indictment  charged  the  offence  to  haye  been  committed  on  a  day  which  was 
subsequent  to  the  trial,  judgment  was  arrested.  Pennsylvania  y.  MKee,  Addis.  36 ;  Jacobs 
y.  Gom.,  5  Serg  A;  R.  316;  State  y.  Munger,  16  Vermont,  291. 

Where  an  indictment  alleges  the  day  so  long  before  that  the  crime  appears  to  have  been 
bound  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  this  is  not  g^und  for  arresting  judgment  People  y. 
Santwort,  9  Cowen,  656.  But  see  State  v.  Beckwith,  1  Stewart,  318 ;  SJielton  y.  State,  1  Stew. 
&  Port  208 ;  State  v.  Roach,  2  Hayw.  652. 

Where  the  crime  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  the  year  1030,  the  allegation  was 
held  bad.     Serpentine  v.  State,  1  Howard,  (Miss.)  260. 

An  indictment  charging  an  offence  on  a  particular  day,  and  also  on  divers  other  days,  is 
good,  a  day  certain  being  alleged;  the  residue  will  be  surplusage.  People  y.  Adams,  17 
Wend.  476 ;  State  y.  May,  4  Dey.  328. 

Unttbd  States. — If  an  indictment  charge  the  perjury  to  be  committed  at  the  circuit  court, 
held  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  and  the  record  show  the  court  to  haye  been  held  on  the  20th 
day  of  May,  the  yariance  is  fatal  1  Gal.  387.  See  United  States  v.  Bowman,  2  Wash.  0.  0. 
328. 

See  Jacobs  Y.  Com.,  6  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  315;  State  y.  Johnson,  1  Walker,  392. 

If  two  times  or  places  have  been  previously  mentioned,  and  afterwards  a  part  only  is  laid 
"  then  and  there,"  the  indictment  is  defective,  because  it  is  uncertain  to  which  it  refers.  Jane 
y.  State,  3  Missouri,  61. 

Under  the  act  of  North  Carolina,  1 811,  ch.  6,  an  indictment  for  murder  may  contain  enough 
to  induce  the  court  to  proceed  to  judgment,  if  the  time  and  place  of  making  the  assault  be 
set  forth,  although  they  be  not  repeated  as  to  the  final  blow.     State  y.  Cherry,  2  Murphey,  7. 

In  this  country,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  time  of  committing  an 
offence  (except  where  the  time  enters  into  the  nature  of  the  offence,)  may  be  laid  on  any 
day  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  bill,  during  the  period  within  which  it  may  be  prosecuted. 
SheU(m  y.  State^  1  Stew.  A  Port  208. 
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wliich  the  offencje  was  committed,  in  any  case  where  time  is  not  of  the 
essence  of  the  offence, — nor  for  stating  the  time  imperfectly, — nor  for 
stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  a  day  subsequent  to 
the  finding  of  the  indictment, — or  on  an  impossible  day, — or  on  a  day 
that  never  happened."  The  like  defects  were  cured  after  verdict,  by  a 
previous  statute.(a.)[2] 

But  although  the  statement  of  time  may  now  be  dispensed  with,  in 
all  cases  where  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence,  yet  as  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  perhaps  to  the  grand  jury  that  some  time  should  be 
stated,  it  will  be  advisable  still  to  retain  it,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  prosecution  is  limited  to  a  certain  time  after  the  commission  of  the 
offence,  as  in  treason,  and  in  the  case  of  murder,  where  the  death  must 
appear  to  have  taken  place  within  a  year  and  day  after  the  cause  of  it,(i) 
and  the  like.  The  manner  of  stating  it  is,  by  stating  that  the  defen- 
dant, "  on  the day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,"  or  "  in 

the  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria,  by  the 

grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  L^cland, 
Queen,  defender  of  the  faith,"  did  so  and  so,  stating  the  act  done ;  and 
the  facts  subsequently  mentioned  may  be  stated  to  have  been  done, 
"  then,"  referring  to  the  time  before  specifically  stated.(c)  The  year  of 
the  reign,  or  the  year  of  our  Lord,  is  stated  indifferently  :  in  the  prose- 
cutions of  regicides,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  2nd,  every  step  in 
which  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  first  lawyers  in  the  kingdom, 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  not  the  year  of  the  reign,  was  stated  in  the  in- 
dictments ;(d)  and  as  mistakes  often  occur  in  using  the  year  of  the  reign, 
it  may  be  convenient  in  all  cases  to  state  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

But  whether  the  day  and  year  stated  be  the  the  true  date  of 
[*85]     the  fact,  is  *immaterial,  unless  it  be  of  the  essence  of  the  of- 

(a)  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  8.  21.  (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  8.  T8. 

(b)  4  BL  Com.  306.  (d)  2  Hawk.  c.  26,  a  80. 


Though  the  allegation  of  time  is  important,  it  is  in  no  case  neceasarj  to  prove  the  precise 
day,  or  even  year,  laid  in  the  indictment,  except  where  the  time  enters  into  the  nature  of 
the  offence.     1  Chitty's  Or.  L.  223 ;  9  Cowen,  655 ;  2  Mason,  49. 

[2]  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  prove  the  time  precisely  as  laid,  unless  that  particular  time 
is  material.  This  is  the  constant  course  of  proceeding  in  criminal  prosecutions,  fh)m  the 
highest  offence  to  the  lowest  In  high  treason,  evidence  may  be  given  of  an  overt  act  be- 
fore or  after  the  day  specified  in  the  indictment ;  the  particular  day  is  not  material  in  point 
of  proof,  and  is  merely  matter  of  form.  Objections  of  this  kind,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
have  been  repeatedly  overruled.    See  Phillipps  on  Ev.  vol  1,  p.  514. 

The  authorities  are  uniform  in  support  of  the  above  doctrine.  2  Hawka  P.  C.  b.  2,  ch. 
46;  2  Inst.  218;  3  lb.  230;  1  Hale's  P.  0.  361;  2  lb.  119;  MacNally's  Ev.  496-1,  etseq. ; 
The  State  v.  Ilanney,  1  Hawks.  Rep.  460 ;  Com.  v.  Harringttm,  3  Pick.  26  ;  4  Starkie's  Ev. 
1568 ;  Starkie's  Crim.  PL  58.  But  where  the  date  of  a  particular  fact  is  uQcecsary  to  ascer- 
tain with  precision  the  offence  charged,  It  must  be  proved  as  alleged.  So  where  a  day  is 
averred  by  way  of  describing  a  written  instrument    See|)Of^  p.  119. 
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fence;  in  other  cases  a  variance  between  the  time  stated  and  that 
proved,  will  not  be  matter  of  objection.(a)  And  by  stat.  14  &  15 
Vict,  c,  100,  s.  17,  if  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  shall 
appear  that  the  property  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  at  one  time,  was 
taken  at  different  times,  the  prosecutor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  iu  evi- 
dence three  takings,  within  the  period  of  six  months  between  the  first 
and  the  last  of  them.[l] 

(c)  Place, 

It  was  necessary  formerly  to  state  a  place  by  way  of  special  venue, 
where  every  material  fact  was  stated  to  have  occurred  ;(i)  and  not  only 
the  county  must  have  been  stated,  but  some  parish  or  place  within  it. 
But  as  by  the  Jury  Act,(c)  the  jury,  in  criminal  cases  as  well  as  civil, 
are  returned  as  the  body  of  the  county  generally,  and  not  de  vicineto 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  26,  a.  81.  (c)  6  G.  4,  c.  60,  a.  13. 

Q))  2  Hawk,  c  26,  &  83. 


[I]  In  Betting  forth  the  time  when  the  facta  occurred,  as  well  as  place,  nnmber,  quantity, 
Ac.  it  is  very  usual,  in  crimiual  as  woU  as  civil  proceedings,  to  introduce  the  statement  under 
what  is  termed  a  viddicet  or  sdUcet,  as,  "  ^o^  afterwards^  to  wit^  on,  Ac  aty  <fec*'  the  defend- 
ant did,  Ac.  or  a  fact  occurred,  which  it  is  thought  proper  to  mention.  Lord  Hobart,  speak- 
ing of  a  videlicet,  says,  (Hob.  172;  6  East,  262  ;  see  also,  2  Wils.  336,)  "  that  its  use  is  to 
particularize  that  which  was  before  general,  or  to  explain  that  which  was  before  doubtM  or 
obscure ;  that  it  must  not  be  contrary  to  the  premises,  and  neither  increase  nor  diminish, 
but  that  it  may  work  a  restriction  where  the  former  words  were  not  express  and  special, 
but  so  indifferent  that  they  might  receive  sudi  a  restriction,  without  apparent  injury.^'  Re- 
specting the  use  of  this  mode  of  statement,  it  has  been  said,  that  where  the  time  when  a 
fact  happened  is  immaterial,  and  it  might  as  well  have  happened  at  another  day  there,  if 
alleged  under  a  sdlioet,  it  is  absolutely  nugatory,  and  therefore,  not  traversable ;  and  if  it 
be  repugnant  to  the  premises,  it  will  act  vitiate,  but  the  scilicet  itself  will  be  rejected  as 
superfluous  and  void,  but  that  where  the  precise  time,  Ac.  is  material,  and  enters  into  the 
substance  of  the  description  of  the  offence,  there  the  time,  Ac.  though  laid  under  a  scilicet, 
is  conclusive  and  traversable,  and  it  will  be  intended  to  be  the  true  time,  and  no  other,  and 
if  impossible  or  repugnant  to  the  premises,  it  will  vitiate.  1  Bla.  Rep.  496 ;  2  Saund.  291, 
note  1;  1  Saund.  169;  1  Stra.  233;  2  Wils.  332;  6T.R.462;  3  Burr.  1730;  4T.R.690; 
4  Esp.  Rep.  162;  6  T.  R.  71;  3  T.  R.  68;  2  B.  A  P.  118;  2  Oampb.  231;  6  East,  244, 
Either  the  allegation  must  exactly  correspond  with  the  fact,  or  it  may  vary ;  if  the  former, 
it  will  be  well  laid  with  a  scilicet,  which  may  be  rejected ;  and  if  the  latter,  though  the 
scilicet  were  omitted,  evidence  of  a  different  day,  quantity,  or  place,  may  be  admitted. 
Thus,  in  indictments  for  extortion,  or  taking  a  greater  sum  for  brokerage  than  is  allowed  by 
act  of  parliament,  though  the  sum  be  stated  vrithout  a  videlicet,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
it  with  precision.  6  T.  R.  265 ;  I  Chitty  on  Pleading,  4th  ed.  276,  note  (g) ;  1  Esp.  Rep. 
286.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  true  sura  must  be  set  forth,  it  will  not  relieve  the 
prosecutor  from  strict  proof,  though  he  allege  a  different  sum  under  a  scilicet  6  T.  R.  462 ; 
4  T.  R.  690;  1  Cliitty  on  Pleading,  4th  ed.  276,  n.  (g.)  There  are,  however,  authorities 
^hich  afford  an  inference  that  the  adoption  of  a  scilicet  will,  in  the  description  of  a  contract, 
excuse  the  party  from  strict  proof,  when,  if  it  wore  omitted,  it  would  be  otherwise,  3  T.  E, 
67  ;  3  M.  A  S.  173. 
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as  formerly,  it  became  no  longer  necessary  to  state  the  parish  or  place, 

but  the  county  merely.(a)[2] 

And  now,  by  stat.  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  23,  it  shall  not  be  neces- 
sary to  state  any  venue  in  the  body  of  any  indictment,  but  the  county, 
city,  or  other  jurisdiction  named  in  the  margin  thereof,  shall  be  taken 
to  be  the  venue  for  all  the  facts  stated  in  the  body  of  such  indictment: 
provided,  that  in  cases  where  local  description  is  or  hereafter  shall  be 
required,  such  local  description  shall  be  given  in  the  body  of  the  in- 
dictment :  and  provided  also,  that  where  an  indictment  for  an  oflence 
committed  in  the  county  of  any  city  or  town  corporate  shall  be  pre- 
ferred at  the  assizes  of  the  adjoining  county,  such  county  of  the  city  or 
town  shall  be  deemed  the  venue,  and  may  either  be  stated  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  indictment,  with  or  without  the  name  of  the  county  in 
which  the  offender  is  to  be  tried,  or  be  stated  in  the  body  of  the  indict- 
ment by  way  of  venue. 

(a)  I  Arch.  Poors  Acts,  181,  n. 

[2]  The  general  practice  in  the  United  States,  is  to  lay  the  offence  to  be  committed  in  the 
county  where  it  to(^  place,  and  in  many  cases  such  a  description  has  been  held  sufQcient. 
The  rule,  however,  admits  of  much  Tariation.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  laid  down, 
that  not  only  the  town  must  be  averred,  but  also  the  county  where  an  offence  is  committed, 
i^  flrom  the  terms  of  the  location  of  the  town,  or  district,  by  tlie  act  of  incorporation,  the 
court  cannot  conclude  that  the  whole  town,  district,  or  unincorporated  place,  lies  in  one 
county.  (Jom,  v.  SprinqjUSld^  7  Mass.  9.  It  seems  that  an  indictment  for  a  capital  offence, 
in  all  cases,  should  lay  both  the  county  and  town.  Ibid.  13.  The  venue  must  correspond 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  Peo/pU  v.  Barrett^  I  Johns.  Rep.  66 ;  State  v.  G.  S.  1 
Tyler,  295 ;  State  v.  Jones^  4  Halst  367.  Where  an  offence  is  committed  within  the  county 
of  A.,  and,  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  the  county  is  divided,  and  the  part  of  the 
new  county  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  is  erected  a  new  county  called  B.,  the  lat- 
ter county  has  jurisdiction  over  the  offence.     State  v.  Jonea^  4  Halst.  357. 

The  offence  must  be  charged  in  the  body  of  the  bill,  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
district  over  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction ;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  caption  names  the 
district  Therefore,  where  the  offence  in  a  district  court  in  North  Carolina,  was  laid  to  have 
been  committed  in  Beaufort  county,  without  adding  in  the  district  of  Newborn,  judgment 
was  arrested.  State  v.  AdamSj  Murphy,  30.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  practice  is  to 
charge  the  ward  as  part  of  the  venue — ^thus,'  "  in  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of  New  York ;" 
in  New  Orleans,  to  name  the  parish.  If,  however,  the  offence  is  shown  to  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  particular  place  need  not  be  proved.  2  Hale,  179,  244,  245 ; 
4Bla.  ConL  306;  Hawk.  b.  3,  c.  25,  sec.  84,  c.  46,  sea  181,  182;  1  East,  P.  C.  125; 
Holt»  534. 

But  when  the  offence  is  in  its  nature  local,  and  the  place  is  stated  by  way  of  local  des- 
cription, and  not  as  venue  merely,  the  slightest  variance  between  the  description  in  the 
indictment  and  the  evidence  will  be  fatal.  Thus,  where  an  indictment  for  arson  states  the 
tenement  to  have  been  situated  in  the  sixth  ward,  and  the  evidence  shows  it  to  have  been 
in  the  fifth,  this  will  be  a  fatal  variance.  People  v.  Slater^  5  Hill,  401.  Yet,  where  an 
indictment  for  larceny  on  board  ship  charged  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  first 
ward  of  the  city  of  Now  York,  and  it  appeared  to  have  been  in  the  third  ward,  the  variance 
was  held  not  to  be  material.  People  v.  Honey man^  3  Denin,  121.  It  would  be  different  if 
the  offence  took  place  in  a  dwelling  houso,  because  that  is  stricUy  local ;  but  a  ship  is  not 
Ibid. 
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The  cases  where  local  description  is  necessary,  as  above  mentioned, 
are  such  as  indictments  for  burglary,  house-breaking,  stealing  in  a  dwel- 
ling-house, and  the  like,  where  the  indictment  must  state  the  parish 
and  county  by  way  of  local  description ;  or  indictments  for  not  repair- 
ing highways,  which  must  state  the  highway  to  be  within  the  parish, 
&c. ;  and  in  these  cases  the  matter  of  local  description  must  be  proved 
as  laid.  As  to  a  variance,  however,  between  the  statement  and  proof, 
in  this  respect  the  indictmeat  may  now  be  amended,  by  stat.  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  100,  s,  1. 

{d)  Statement  of  the  offence. 

Every  offence  must  of  course  consist  of  certain  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces :  in  the  case  of  an  offence  at  common  law,  the  facts,  &c.,  are  defined 
by  the  rule  of  the  common  law  upon  the  subject ;  in  offences  against 
statutes,  by  the  statute  creating  the  offence.  . 

And  the  general  rule  of  *pleading,  with  respect  to  this  part  of    [*86]  i 
the  indictment,  is,  that  all  the  material  facts  and  circumstances 
comprised  in  the  definition  of  the  offence,  whether  by  a  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  or  by  statute,  must  be  stated ;  if  any  one  material  fact  or  cir- 
cumstance be  omitted,  the  indictment  will  be  bad.[l]    i 

[L]  It  is  a  general  rule  in  indictments,  that  the  special  manner  of  the  whole  fact  ought  lo 
set  forth  with  such  certainty,  and  so  specifically  that  it  may  judicially  appear  to  the  courts 
that  the  indebtofs  have  gone  upon  sufficient  premises,  in  order  that  the  court  may  know 
what  judgment  is  to  be  pronounced  upon  conviction,  that  the  defendant  may  clearly  under- 
stand the  charge  he  is  called  upon  to  answer,  and  that  posterity  may  know  what  law  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  record.  2  Hale,  183,  184;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  sec.  57;  Cro.  Eliz.  147, 
201 ;  Bac  Ab.  Indictment,  G.  1 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment  G.  3;  5  T.  R.  634;  5  East,  258. 
Lambert  v.  The  People^  9  Cowen,  578.  General  charges  of  violating  public  decency  are  in- 
sufficient to  authorize  any  judgment  against  the  defendant.  The  specific  acts  and  circum- 
stances of  decency  must  be  set  out  StaU  v.  Branson^  2  Bailey,  149;  see  CommonwedUh  v. 
Maxwell,  2  Pick.  139;  State  v.  Scrilmer,  2  Gill  k  Johns.  246;  Randolph  v.  CkrmmonweaUTi,  6 
Serg.  &  Rawle,  398 ;  (JommanweaUh  v.  GUkspie,  7  id.  469 ;  Opdegraffy.  Commonwealih,  6  id.  6 ; 
Stale  y.  Dentt  3  Gill  k  Johns.  8.  Where,  in  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  the  charge  was,  that 
the  defendants  made  a  great  noise  and  disturbance  of  the  peace,  it  was  held  to  be  too  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  the  indictment  therefore  defective.     WhUeaidta^y,  People,  Breese,  4. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  in  an  indictment  anything  more  than  is  necessary  to 
make  out  the  offence.     State  v.  Ballard,  2  Murphey,  186. 

In  cases  of  extortion  or  fiUse  pretences,  where  the  money  is  paid  by  an  agent,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  allege  that  the  money  was  paid  by  the  principal.  Commonwealth  v.  Bagley,  7  Pick. 
279 ;  Dame  y.  CaU,%\  Pick.  515. 

Where  an  act  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  with  a  certain  intent,  as  an  assault  with 
intent  to  rob  or  to  murder,  it  is  not  neoessaiy  to  state  the  instrument  or  means  used  to  effec- 
tuate the  intent  Commonwealth  v.  Rogers,  5  Serg.  &  R.  463  ;  Stale  v.  Ikirt^  3  Gill  A  John. 
8;  see  also  People  v.  Bush,  4  Hill  (N.  Y.)  133.  On  the  other  band,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice BuIIcr,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  pleader  not  to  clog  the  record  with  unnecessary  matter, 
and  thereby  throw  a  greater  burthen  of  proof  on  his  client  than  the  law  requires ;  and  it  is 
still  more  hia  duty  not  to  state  things  which  on  the  face  of  the  indictment  are  repugnant, 
inoonsiatent^  or  absurd,  (2  Leach,  660,)  and  the  statement  of  unnecessaiy  matter  is  censur- 


+ 


^ 
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I^  for  instance,  in  larceny,  the  indictment  were  merely  to  state  that 
the  defendant  feloniously  took  the  goods  in  question,  without  stating 

able  and  dangerous.  The  indictment  must  charge  the  crime  with  certainty  and  precision, 
and  must  contain  a  complete  description  of  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  will  constitute 
the  crime,  a  statement  of  a  legal  result  is  bad.  As  an  instance  of  this  rule,  it  has  been 
holden,  that  an  indictment  for  escaping  from  prison  without  showing  the  original  cause  of 
imprisonment,  is  not  maintainable.  \  Stra.  1226;  Hawk.  b.  2,  eh.  25,  sea  57;  Bac.  Abr. 
Indictment,  G.  L  So,  an  indictment  for  traitorously  coining  alchemy  like  to  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  is  bad,  unless  it  show  the  particular  kind  of  money  the  metal  was  intended  to 
resemble.  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  25,  s.  57 ;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment.  So,  in  the  case  of  perjury,  it  is 
necessary  to  set  out  the  oath  as  an  oath  taken  in  a  judicial  proceeding  and  before  a  proper 
person,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  an  oath  which  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to  administer. 
Cro.  EHz.  137  ;  Cowp.  683.  State  v.  Ammons,  2  Murphey,  123 ;  State  v.  Street,  1  Murphey, 
156.  And  in  the  prosecution  of  a  constable  for  not  serving,  it  is  necessary  to  set  out  the 
mode  of  his  election,  because  if  he  was  not  legally  elected  to  the  office  ho  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  in  refusing  to  execute  its  duties ;  and  in  an  indictment  for  the  disobedience  of 
a  justice's  order,  it  must  appear  that  the  order  disobeyed  was  a  legal  one,  and  such  previous 
acts  as  were  the  foundation  of  the  magistrate's  authority  must  be  recited,  or  at  least  referred 
to.  Oald.  183,  when  defect  in  this  respect  cured,  id.  536.  And  where  the  circumstances 
are  constituent  parts  of  the  offence,  they  must  be  set  out,  but  where  the  crime  exists  without 
them,  they  may  be  alleged  in  aggravation,  but  are  not  absolutely  requisite.  Cowp.  683 ;  5 
Mod.  96.  \^And  it  is  a  general  rule  that  where  the  act  is  not,  in  itself,  necessarily  unlawAil, 
•  but  becomes  so  by  its  peculiar  circumstances  and  relations,  all  the  matters  must  be  set  forth 
in  which  its  illegality  consi8ts.\  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  25,  sec.  57  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  L; 
Cowp.  683.  Thus,  in  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  in  the  erecting  an  inn,  some  circumstances 
must  be  shown  which  render  it  a  nuisance,  (Ibid. ;  Fahn.  368,  374 ;  2  Boll  Rep.  345  ;)  but 
w^here  the  act  is  manifestly  an  offence,  as  for  keeping  a  house  of  ill-fame,  this  jTrecaution  is 
needless.     Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  sec.  57 ;  Cowp.  683. 

It  is  also  a  general  rule,  that  all  Indictments  ought  to  charge  a  man  with  a  particular  spe- 
cified offence,  and  not  with  being  an  offender  in  general,  for  no  one  can  know  what  defence 
to  make  to  a  charge  which  is  tlius  uncertain ;  it  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  or  abatement  of 
a  subsequent  prosecution,  nor  can  it  appear  that  the  facts  given  in  evidence  against  a  defendant 
on  such  a  general  accusation  are  the  same  of  which  the  indictors  have  accused  him,  nor  wiU 
it  judicially  appear  to  the  court  what  punishment  is  proper  upon  conviction.  2  Hale,  1 82  ; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  a  25,  sec.  59 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  G.  3 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1 ;  Cro. 
C.  C.  37;  6  T.  R.  754;  3  T.  R.  100;  1  Carth.  226;  2  Bailey,  149.  It  is,  therefore,  insuffi- 
cient to  charge  the  defendant  with  having  spoken  false  and  scandalous  words  of  the  mayor 
of  a  certain  city.  1  Roll.  Rep.  79 ;  2  BolL  Abr.  79 ;  2  Stra.  699 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  sec. 
59 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  G.  8 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment.  G.  1.  So,  it  is  bad  to  accuse  him 
with  being  a  common  defamor,  vexer,  or  oppressor,  of  many  men,  (2  Roll.  Abr.  79;  1  Mod. 
71;  2  Stra.  848;  2  Stra. •  1246-7 ;  2  Hale,  182;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  sec.  59;  Com.  Dig.  In- 
dictment, G.  3 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1,)  or  with  being  a  common  disturber  of  the  peace^ 
and  having  stirred  up  divers  quarrels,  (Ibid.)  or  with  being  a  common  forestaller,  (Moore, 
302 ;  Hawk-  b.  2,  c.  25,  sec,  59 ;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1,)  a  common  thief;  (Ibid. ;  2 
Roll.  Abr.  59;  2  Hale^  182  ;  Cro.  C.  C.  37,)  or  with  being  a  common  evil  doer,  (Hawk.  b.  2, 
c.  25,  sec  69 ;  Bac  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1,)  a  common  champerton,  (2  Hale,  182 ;  Hawk.  b. 
2,  c.  25,  sec  59 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1,)  or  with  being  a  common  conspirator,  or  any 
other  such  indistinct  accusation,  (Ibid. ;)  and  an  indictment  for  a  libel'must  set  forth  the  libel 
itself.  3  M.  &  S.  116;  8  Taunt,  169;  1  M.  &  S.  287.  Upon  the  same  principle,  in  an  in- 
dictment for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  it  will  not  suffice  merely  to  state  that  the 
defendant  &lsely  pretended  certain  allegations,  but  it  must  also  bo  stated  by  express  aver- 
ment what  parts  of  the  representation  were  false,  for  otherwise  the  defendant  will  not  know 
to  what  circumstances  the  charge  of  falsehood  is  intended  to  apply.  2  M.  &  S.  379.  And 
in  cases  of  indictments  for  forgery  and  threatening  letters^  tho  law  roquuros  an  exact  copy  of 
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also  tliat  tie  carried  them  away,  the  indictment  would  be  bad ;  as  the 
carrying  them  away  is  a  material  part  of  the  definition  of  larceny.    So, 

the  instrument  to  be  inserted  in  the  indictment,  in  order  that  the  court  may  see  that  it  is  the 
subject  of  forgery,  or  threat,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes.  2  Leach,  661.  In  an  in- 
dictment for  forging  a  promissory  note,  if  the  note  be  lost  or  destroyed,  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
forth  the  substance  thereof,  alleging  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  instrument  People  v. 
Sadgley,  16  Wend.  53;  Pendleton  v.  CkmmonweaUh,  4  Leigh,  694;  State  v.  Parker,  1  Chip. 
298 ;  State  v.  Potts,  4  Ilalst.  293 ;  United  States  v.  Britton,  2  Mason,  468 ;  People  v.  Kingslty, 
3  Gow^en,  522  ;  State  v.  Squires,  1  Tyler,  147.  The  indictment  will  be  sustained,  although 
it  does  not  allege  that  the  note  purported  to  be  signed  by  the  person  whose  name  was 
forged,  if  it  set  forth  the  purport  of  tlie  note,  giving  the  name  of  the  maker  as  part  of  the 
description,  it  is  sufficient.     Ibid. 

An  indictment  for  uttering  a  forged  promissory  note  need  not  set  forth  the  date  of  the  noto 
nor  when  it  is  payable.     ComvMnweaith  y.  Boss,  2  Mass.  3Y3.    Nor  an  indorsement,  if  there 
is  one,  as  it  is  no  part  of  the  note.     Commonwealth  v.  Ward,  2  Mass.  397. 
(  Every  offence  consists  of  certain  acts  done  or  omitted  under  certain  circumstances ;  and  in 

an  indictment  for  the  offence,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  the  defendant  generally  with 
having  committed  it,  as,  that  he  murdered  J.  S.,  or  stole  the  goods  of  J.,  or  committed 
burglary  in  the  house  of  J.  S.,  or  the  like ;  but  all  the  &cta  and  circumstances  constituting 
the  offence  must  be  specifically  d'et  forth.  So,  the  offence  must  appear  upon  the  face  of  the 
indictment  to  be  a  distinct  substantive  offence :  you  cannot  charge  a  man  with  being  a 
common  thie^  a  common  champertor,  conspirator,  common  malefactor,  or  common  robber ; 
but  if  he  have  committed  a  larceny,  robbery,  &c.,  the  indictment  must  set  forth  qyqtj  fact 
and  circumstance  which  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  offence.  Thus,  an  indictment  for 
extortion,  charging  that  the  defendant  took  extorslvely  for  every  horse  so  much,  and  for 
every  twenty  sheep  so  much,  was  holden  bad,  because  it  charged  the  defendant,  with  extor- 
tion generally,  and  not  upon  any  particular  occasion.  R.  v.  Roberts,  4  Mod.  103.  So,  that 
the  defendant  was  a  calumniator,  and  a  common  and  turbulent  breaker  of  the  peace,  &c.  was 
holden  bad,  for  the  same  reason.  R  v.  Thylor,  2  Str.  849,  1246;  2  Hale,  182.  And  the 
same  where  a  constable  was  indicted  for  behaving  badly  and  negligently  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  without  specifying  any  particular  instance  of  negligence,  Ac.  R.  v.  Witherington, 
1  Str.  2.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are, — 1.  That  a  man  may  be  indicted  for  being  a 
"common  barretor,"  without  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  barretry.  2.  That  a  woman 
may  be  indicted  for  being  "a  common  scold,"  without  detailing  the  particulars  of  her  con- 
duct 3.  That  a  person  may  be  indicted  for  keeping  a  common  gambling  house,  or  bawdy- 
house,  without  stating  those  circumstances,  which  it  may  be  neeessory  to  give  in  ^dence 
to  show  that  it  is  a  house  of  that  description.  See  2  Hawk,  a  26,  ss.  67,  59.  4.  That  in 
an  indictment  for  soliciting  or  inciting  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  (R,  y.  Eiggins,  2  East, 
5,)  or  for  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  commission  of  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  particu- 
lars of  the  incitement  or  solicitation,  or  of  the  aid  or  assistance.  But  see  Reg.  v.  RoweU,  3  Q. 
B.  180 ;  2  G,  &  D.  518.  In  all  other  cases,  every  fact  or  circumstance  which  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  the  offence  must  be  set  forth  in  the  indictment     y 

In  Pennsylvania^  a  count  in  an  indictment  charging  that  the  defendant  sold  a  lottery 
ticket  and  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  is  bad,  not 
being  sufficiently  certain.  Chm,  v.  Gillespie,  7  Serg.  A  Rawle,  469.  So  an  indictment  charg- 
ing a  man  with  being  a  common  cheat,  is  bad,  and  is  not  helped  by  an  averment  that  by 
divers  false  pretences  and  false  tickets,  be  deceived  and  defrauded  divers  good  citizens  of  the 
said  state.  I  Chipman,  129.  An  indictment  for  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  steal  from  the 
pocket,  without  stealing  the  goods  or  money  intended  to  be  stolen,  is  good.  Com.  y.  Rogers, 
6  Serg.  A  Rawle,  463.  In  an  indictment  for  an  assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  state  the  instrument,  or  means  made  use  of  by  the  assailant,  to  effectuate  the 
murderous  intent  State  v.  John,  alias  Jack  Dent,  3  Gill  &  John.  8.  The  means  of  effecting 
the  criminal  intent  or  the  circumstances  evincive  of  the  design  with  which  the  act  was  done, 
are  considered  to  bo  matters  of  evidence  to  the  jury  to  domonstrato  the  intent^  and  not 
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an  indictment  for  murder,  omitting  the  words  ex  rrwliiia  prxcogUata^ 
would  be  bad,  even  although  it  charge  the  defendant  with  having 
feloniously  murdered  the  deceased,  which  implies  malice.(a)  And  the 
like  in  indictments  upon  statutes:  if  any  one.  fact  or  circumstance, 
which  is  a  material  ingredient  in  the  offence,  as  defined  by  the  statute, 
be  omitted,  the  indictment  will  be  bad.(6)[2] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  a.  110.  (J)  2  Hawk,  a  25,  s.  110-112. 


necessary  to  be  incorporated  in  an  indictment  Staie  v.  Dent^  3  Har.  &  John.  8.  In  New 
Tork,  in  an  indictment  under  the  statute,  (2  R.  S.  698,  sect  3,)  for  attempting  to  commit  an 
offence,  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  is  immaterial,  and  need  not  be 
aUeged.    Peoph  v.  Bush,  4  Hill's  N.  Y.  R.  133. 

There  are  some  instances  when,  b}^  intendment  of  law,  what  might  otherwise  be  a  variance, 
is  made  good.  Thus,  when  in  an  indictment  for  extortion,  or  obtaining  goods  on  &lse  pre- 
tenoe-i  where  the  monej  is  paid  by  an  agent,  the  indictment  is  right  in  alleging  it  to  have 
been  paid  by  the  principal.  Com.  v.  Bagley,  7  Pick.  279;  Com.  t.  Call,  21  Pick.  515. 
CommonweaWi  v.  Ray,  13  Pick.  Rep.  362;  James  v.  CommonioeaUh,  12  Serg.  &  Rawle, 
220 ;  Com.  v.  Davis,  11  Pick.  434;  State  v.  Chitby,  1  BaUey,  S.  Car.  Rep.  379;  6  Russel, 
185,  186;  State  Y.  O'Bannon,  1  Bailey,  144. 

[2]  Wliether  the  statute  be  public,  or  private,  the  indictment  must  state  all  the  circumstan- 
ces which  constitutes  the  definition  of  the  offence  in  the  act,  so  as  to  bring  the  defendant 
precisely  within  it :  and  must  with  certainty  and  precision  charge  him  with  having  commit- 
ted or  omitted  the  acls  constituting  the  offence,  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the  intent 
mentioned  in  the  statute.  1  Hale,  517,  526,  535.  The  defect  will  not  be  aided  by  verdict ; 
(2  East's  Rep.  333,)  nor  by  a  conclusion  contra  formam  statuti.  2  Halo,  170 ;  Fost  423, 424  ; 
See  8  T.  R.  536.  Nor  will  the  fullest  description  and  legal  definition  of  the  offence  be  suffi- 
cient without  keeping  close  to  the  expressions  of  the  statute;  (Fost.  424,)  which  should  be 
pursued  in  the  precise  and  technical  language  used  in  the  statute.  Id.  ib ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  25, 
sec  110.  Thus,  for  rape,  no  expressions  of  force  and  carnal  knowledge  will  excuse  the 
omission  of  the  word  "ravished.'*  2  Hawk.  cb.  23,  §  77.  So  if  a  statute  make  it  criminal 
to  do  an  act  "  unlawfully  and  maliciously,"  it  must  be  stated  to  have  been  done  "  unlafo- 
fuUy."  "  Feloniously,  voluntarily  and  maliciously  "  is  not  enough.  By.  ft  Moo.  C.  0.  239, 
247.  But  where  a  word  not  in  tlie  statute  is  substituted  in  the  indictment  for  one  that  is, 
and  the  word  thus  substituted  is  equivalent  to  the  word  used  in  the  statute,  or  is  of  more 
extensive  signification  than  it,  and  includes  it,  the  indictment  will  be  sufficient  As,  if  the 
word  "knowingly  "  be  in  the  statute,  and  the  word  "advisedly"  substituted  for  it  in  the  in- 
dictment; (1  Bos.  &  P.  181,)  or  the  word  "wilfully"  in  the  statute,  and  "maliciously"  in 
the  indictment,  (the  words  "advisedly"  and  "maliciously  "  not  being  also  therein)  the  in- 
dictment would  be  sufficient  Yet  it  is  better  to  pursue  strictly  the  words  of  the  statute; 
as  the  court,  in  favorem  vita,  are  sometimes  inclined  to  listen  to  and  countenance  very  nice 
distinctions  upon  the  subject  Where  the  subject  of  the  indictment  cannot  be  brought  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statute  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  evidence,  it  is  necessary,  besides 
charging  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  to  aver  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  matter  within  the  meaning  of  it  Matt  Dig.  200,  275 ;  2  Loach, 
664;  2  East's  P.  C.  928. 

And  if  there  be  any  exception  contained  in  the  same  clause  of  the  act  which  creates  the 
offence,  the  mdictment  must  show,  negatively,  that  the  defendant,  or  the  subject  of  the  in- 
dictment, does  not  come  within  the  exception.  Id.  275;  1  T.  R.  141;  15  East,  456;  1  id. 
643;  Leach,  580;  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  174^  321.  But  if  an  exception  or  proviso  be  in  a  sub- 
sequent clause  or  statute ;  (I  T.  R.  320,)  or  although  in  the  same  section,  yet  if  it  be  not  in- 
corporated with  the  enacting  clause  by  any  words  of  reference,  (1  Barn.  &  Aid.  94,)  it  is  in 
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But  in  an  indictment  on  a  statute,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  the 
defendant  is  not  within  the  benefit  of  a  proviso  in  it,  even  in  cases 
where  the  statute  in  its  purview  expressly  notices  the  proviso,  as  by 
saying  that  none  shall  do  the  thing  prohibited,  otherwise  than  in  such 
special  cases  as  are  mentioned  in  this  Act,(a)  or  the  like.  Nor  shall 
any  indictment  be  deemed  insufficient,  for  want  of  the  averment  of  any 
matter  unnecessary  to  be  proved,  (J)  or  for  want  of  the  statement  of  the 
value  or  price  of  any  matter  or  thing,  or  the  amount  of  damage,  in- 
jury, or  spoil,  in  any  case  where  the  value  or  price,  or  the  amount  of 
damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence.(c) 

And  the  statement  should  be  such  as  can  be  proved  by  the  evidence 
in  the  case.  But  by  stat.  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1,  whenever  on  the 
trial  of  any  indictment  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  there  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  any  variance  between  the  statement  in  such  indictment  and 
the  evidence  offered  in  proof  thereof, — ^in  the  name  of  any  county, 
riding,  division,  city,  borough,  town  corporate,  parish,  township,  or 
place  mentioned  or  described  in  any  such  indictment, — or  in.  the  name 
or  description  of  any  person  or  persons,  or  body  politic  or  corporate, 
therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  any  oflfence  charged 
therein, — or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any  person  or  persons,  body 
politic  or  corporate,  therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be  injured  or  damaged 
by  the  commission  of  such  oflfence,— -or  in  the  christian  name  or  sur- 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  a.  113.  (o)  14.  &  16  Vict  a  100,  s.  24. 

(b)  14  ft  15  Vict  c.  100,  &  24. 


tbat  case  matter  of  defence  for  the  other  party,  and  need  not  be  negatived  in  the  pleading. 
Matt.  Dig.  276 ;  Arch.  Cr.  PL  48;  3  Chit  Burn,  456. 

It  is  generally,  but  not  always,  sufficient,  in  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  created  by 
statute,  to  describe  the  offence  in  the  words  of  the  statute.  Tfie  People  v  Ihylor^  3  Denio. 
91.  In  an  indictment  for  setting  on  foot  a  lottery,  contrary  to  the  statute,  it  is  essential  to 
specify  the  purpose  for  which  the  lottery  was  made ;  that  being  a  part  of  the  statute  descrip- 
tion of  the  offence.  But  a  general  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  lottery  was  made 
is  not  enough.  Some  further  description  must  be  given,  where  it  is  practicable  to  do  so. 
Ibid. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  recite  any  public  statute  on  which  the  indictment  is  founded ;  for 
the  judges,  ex  officio,  take  notice  of  all  public  statutes.     Dyer,  155,  a. ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  25,  §100; 

1  Saund.  153,  n.  (3.)  But  if  it  be  recited  with  a  material  variance  and  the  indictment  con- 
clude "  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  said  statute,"  it  will  be  fatal;  though  if  it  conclude  gene* 
rally,  as,  "contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  without  re- 
ferring to  the  recited  statute,  the  recital  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  2  Hawk.  chi.  25,  § 
101 ;  6  T.  R.  776.  But  the  parts  ol  a  private  act  on  which  an  indictment  is  framed,  must  be 
set  out  specially,  as  other  facts,  and  a  variance  properly  shown  to  the  court  will  be  fatal. 

2  Hawk  ch.  25,  §  103.  Neither  the  day  on  which  a  private  statute  was  enacted,  nor  the 
title  or  preamble,  need  in  any  case  be  stated.  But  if  set  forth  it  must  be  done  with  correct- 
ness, or,  if  the  indictment  conclude  contrary  to  the  statute  aforesaid^  the  varianee  will  bQ 
fatal    1  Chit  Cr.  L.  277 ;  Holt,  662 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  25,  §  106. 
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name,  or  both  christian  name  and  surname,  or  other  description  what- 
soever, of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  therein  named  or  de- 
scribed,— or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatso- 
ever therein  named  or  described, — or  in  the  ownership  of  any  property 

named  or  described  therein, — it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
[*87]     court  *before  which  the  trial  shall  be  had,  if  it  shall  consider 

such  variance  not  material  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that 
the  defendant  cannot  be  prejudiced  thereby  in  his  defence  on  such 
merits,  to  order  such  indictment  to  be  amended,  according  to  the  proof, 
by  some  ofl&cer  of  the  court  or  other  person,  both  in  that  part  of  the  in- 
dictment where  such  variance  occurs,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the  in- 
dictment which  it  may  become  necessary  to  amend,  on  such  terms  as 
to  postpone  the  trial,  to  be  had  before  the  same  or  another  jury,  as  such 
court  shall  think  reasonable ;  and  after  any  such  amendment,  the  trial 
shall  proceed,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  proceeded  with,  in  the  same 
manner  in  all  respects,  and  with  the  same  consequences,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  liability  of  witnesses  to  be  indicted  for  perjury,  and  other- 
wise, as  if  no  such  variance  had  occurred. 

(e)  Intent. 

The  intent  with  which  an  act  is  done,  is  oftjen  made  a  material  ingre- 
dient in  the  offence,  as  defined  either  by  the  common  law  or  by  statute ; 
and  when  it  is  so,  care  must  be  taken  to  state  in  the  indictment  that 
the  offence  was  committed  with  that  intent,  otherwise  the  indictment 
will  be  bad.  [1] 

[1]  The  intention  of  the  party  at  the  time  he  committed  the  offence  is  often  a  necessary  in- 
gredient ui  it;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  as  necessary  to  state  the  intention  in  the  indictmnt,  as 
any  other  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  constitute  the  offence.  See  R,  y.  Phittiips^  6 
East,  454.  In  some  cases,  the  law  has  adopted  certain  technical  expressions  to  indicate  the 
intention  with  which  an  offence  is  committed ;  and  in  such  cases  the  intention  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  technical  word  prescribed,  and  no  other.  Thus,  treason  must  be  laid  to  have 
been  done  "  traitorously ;"  all  felonies  to  have  been  done  *^  fdonious^/ :"  burglary  is  laid  to 
have  been  done  "feloniously  and  burglariously,^*  and  with  Intent  to  commit  a  particular 
felony;  murder,  "feloniously,  and  of  his  moMce  aforethought  f^  2  Hale,  184,  187;  forgery, 
"feloniously ;"  if  made  felony  by  statute,  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  Ac. 

Where  an  evU  intent  accompanying  an  act  is  necessary  to  constitute  such  act  a  crime,  the 
intent  must  be  alleged  in  the  indictment  and  proved.  See  The  People  y.  Petit,  3  J.  R.  511. 
See  also  Fergus  v.  State,  6  Yerger,  334 ;  Coffee  v.  StaU,  3  Yerger,  283 ;  2  Stark.  By.  (5th 
Amer.  ed.)  41 S— 419.  Thus  where  a  libel  has  not  been  published,  but  merely  sent  to  the 
prosecutor,  it  is  necessary  to  state  in  the  indictment  that  it  was  sent  to  hun  with  an  inten- 
tion to  provoke  him  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  so  where  a  letter  containing  a  libel  is  sent  to 
the  wife,  the  indictment  ought  to  allege  it  was  sent  with  intent  to  disturb  the  domestic  har- 
mony of  the  parties;  (2  Stark.  Rep.  245.  See  7  Conn.  R.  266,)  and  in  an  indictment  on  the 
43  Gteo.  3,  c.  58,  where  the  intent  laid  in  several  counts,  was  to  murder,  to  disable,  or  do 
some  grievous  bodily  harm,  and  the  intent  found  by  the  jury  was,  to  prevent  being  appre- 
hended, it  was  held  bad,  and  that  the  intention  sliould  be  stated  according  to  the  fact :  (Russ. 
and  Ry.  C.  C.  365 ;  Roscoe's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev.  653,  657,)  so  in  burglary,  if  the  entiy  be  aliened 
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But  in  forgery  (which  is  defined  to  be  the  forging  or  uttering  of  cer- 
tain instruments,  "  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person  whatsoever,")  and 
in  &lse  pretences  (which  is  defined  to  be  the  obtaining  from  another 
by  a  felse  pretence,  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  "with  in- 
tent to  cheat  or  defraud  any  person  of  the  same,")  it  is  sufficient  to  al- 
lege the  act  to  have  been  done  "  with  intent  to  defraud,"  without  alle- 
ging the  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  persons.(a)  And  in  all  cases 
within  Stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  30,(6)  as  to  the  malicious  injuries,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  the  offence  shall  be  committed  from  malice  conceived 
against  the  owners  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  it  shall  be  com- 
mitted, or  otherwise.(c) 

(/)  Statement  must  be  positive. 

The  charge  must  be  laid  positively,  and  not  inferentially  or  by  way 
of  recital  merely.(d)    Therefore  a  material  fact  laid  in  an  indictment 

(o)  14  &  16  Vict  c.  100,  8.  8.  (c)  7  A;  8  G.  4,  c.  30,  s.  25. 

(b)  Peel's  Act.  (i)  2  Hawk,  c  25,  s.  60. 


to  have  been  made  with  inteDt  to  commit  a  specific  felony,  the  indictment  will  not  be  sup- 
ported by  evidence  of  an  entry  with  intent  to  commit  another  kind  of  felony.     1  Hale,  661 ; 

2  East,  P.  C.  51 ;  2  Leach,  774,  702 ;  Bosooe's  Dig.  Gr.  Ev.  281,  282.  It  is  usoal,  therefore, 
in  these  cases,  to  lay  the  same  fact  with  different  intents,  as  one  count  for  a  burglarious 
entry,  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  of  P.  D.  and  another  count  for  the  same  entry  with  in- 
tent to  kill  and  murder  hinL  2  East  P.  0.  515.  If  an  indictment  omit  to  state  that  defend- 
ant oommitted  the  burglary  ivUh  intent  to  steaij  Ac.^  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  the 
bui^laiy,  if  the  larceny  be  proved,  but  not  so  if  the  larceny  be  not  Buss,  ft  By.  G.  G.  446. 
It  is  not  necessary  in  an  indictment  for  burglary  to  charge  the  prisoner  with  having  broken 
and  entered  the  prosecutor's  house  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  CommonweaUh  ▼. 
Brown,  3  Bawlc,  207.  And  if  the  intention  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  offence,  it  must 
be  alleged  in  every  material  part  where  it  so  constitutes  it,  (see  Curtis  v.  Peaple^  Brecse,  199; 
S.  G.  1  Scammon,  286,)  and  where  an  indictment  for  presenting  a  forged  order  to  W.  L. 
treasurer,  &c  pretending  it  was  genuine,  and  obtaining  from  W.  L.  under  it  42. 10^.  6(f.  after 
charging  that  the  prisoner,  with  intent  to  cheat,  &c.  the  treasurer  presented  the  order, 
that  be  knowingly,  fta  pretended  it  was  a  genuine  order,  proceeded  *'  and  so  the  jurors,  &c. 
say,  that  the  prisoner,  on  the  day  and  year,  &a  at,  &c.  did  obtain  the  said  sum  of  4Z.  lO^.  6(i" 
but  the  intent  to  cheat  and  defraud  W.  L.  was  not  stated  in  that  part  of  the  indictment,  nor 
was  the  obtaining  charged  to  have  been  effected  knowingly  and  designedly,  the  indictment  waa 
held  bad.  1  Stark.  Bep.  396;  Buss.  &  By.  G.  G.  317,  S.  G.  Where  the  act  is  in  itself  unlawfnl, 
an  evil  intent  will  be  presumed,  and  need  not  be  averred,  and  if  averred,  is  a  mere  formal 
allegation  which  need  not  be  proved  by  extrinsic  evidence.  6  East,  474;  1  B.  ft  P.  186,  7; 
and  Busa  ft  By.  G.  G.  207.  Thus  in  an  indictment  for  seditious  words,  it  need  not  be  shown 
that  they  were  uttered  with  intent  to  alienate  his  majesty's  subjects,  for  it  is  manifest  they 
have  the  tendency.  2  Ld.  Baym.  879.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  whole  inten- 
tion as  stated  in  the  indictment,  if  it  be  divisible,  it  will  suffice  to  prove  that  necessary  to 
oonstltute  the  offence ;  and  on  an  indlctmoDt  charging  an  assault,  with  intent  to  abuse  and 
carnally  know,  the  defendant  may  bo  convicted  of  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  abuse  simply. 

3  Stark.  62.  So  where  a  libel  is  stated  to  have  been  published  with  intent  to  defame  cer- 
tain magistrates,  and  also  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt,  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  a  publication  with  either  of  those  intentions.    3  Stark.  35. 
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after  a  "  whereas,"  would  render  the  indictment  bad.(a)  So,  the  want 
of  a  direct  allegation  of  anything  material  in  the  description  of  the  sub- 
stance, nature,  or  manner  of  the  offence,  cannot  be  supplied  by  any  in- 
tendment or  implication  whatsoever ;  and,  therefore,  in  an  indictment 
for  murder,  the  omission  of  the  words  "  ex  maliiia  prcecogitata,^^  is  not 
supplied  by  the  words,  ^^felonice  murdravit"  although  the  latter  words 
imply  them.(6)[2]  And  the  like,  in  other  cases.  But  ^^  eodstens^^  is  a 
good  introduction  of  an  averment,  when  it  has  reference  to  the  time  of 
committing  the  offence.(c) 

(g)  Statement  must  he  certain. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (d)  that  the  indictment  must 
[*88]     state  all  the  facts  and  ^circumstances  comprised  in  the  definition 
of  the  offence,  by  the  rule  of  the  common  law  or  statute  on 
which  the  indictment  is  founded.    And  these  must  be  stated  with  clear- 
ness and  certainty,  otherwise  the  indictment  will  be  bad. 

The  principal  rule  as  to  the  certainty  required  in  an  indictment,  may, 
I  think,  be  correctly  laid  down  thus :  that  where  the  definition  of  an 
offence,  whether  by  a  rule  of  the  common  law  or  by  statute,  includes 
generic  terms,  (as  it  necessarily  must,)  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  in- 
dictment should  charge  the  offence  in  the  same  generic  terms  as  in  the 
definition,  but  it  must  state  the  species, — ^it  must  descend  to  particu- 
lars. [1]     Wherefore,  an  indictment  for  stealing  '•'•bona  et  catalhi"  of  J. 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  60.  (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  26,  B.  61. 

(6)  Id.  (d)  Ante,  p.  86. 

[2]  In  New  York,  where  an  attorney  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  was  charged  with  ex- 
tortion, and  the  indictment  averred  that  on he  obtained  a  judgment  in  fitvor  of  one 

J.  R  V.  A,  (7.,  and  that  he  did  extort  and  receive  from  the  said  A.  C.  $11  over  and  above 
the  fees  usually  paid  for  such  services,  and  due  in  the  suit  aforesaid,  Ac,  it  was  held  that  the 
indictment  was  not  sufficiently  precise,  it  not  specifying  how  much  he  received  on  his  own 
account,  and  how  much  on  that  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  oourt  People,  v.  Rtist,  1 
C^nes*  B.  133. 

The  description  of  the  offence  must  be  technically  exact,  thus,  an  indictment,  charging  the 
defendant  with  forging  a  receipt  against  a  book  account,  is  too  indefinite.  Tlie  term  is  not 
known  to  the  law;  and  in  common  parlance,  may  mean  money,  goods,  labour,  or  whatever 
may  be  brought  into  account.  Had  the  charge  been  forging  an  acquittance  for  goods,  the 
evidence  of  forging  the  paper,  described  in  the  indictment,  would,  it  was  said  by  the  court, 
have  been  proper  for  the  jury.  The  paper  described  was,  ''Sept.  3, 1816.  Received  of 
James  Dalton,  his  book  account,  in  full,  John  Logan."  State  v.  DaUon,  2  Murphy  379.  So 
in  an  indictment  for  fornicaiion  and  bastardy,  it  is  held,  that  the  sex  of  the  child  must  be 
stated.     Com.  v.  Pintard,  1  Browne,  59 ;  Simmons  v.  Com.  1  Rawlo,  142. 

[1]  The  objects  for  which  particularity  in  setting  out  the  offence  is  required,  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Starkie,  (1  Starkie's  C.  P.  73,)  as  follows : 
/  1st.  In  order  to  identify  the  charge,  lest  the  grand  jury  should  send  a  bill  for  one  offence, 

and  the  defendant  be  put  upon  his  trial  in  chief  for  another,  without  any  authority.  StaunC 
181. 
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S.,  without  fiirther  describing  them,  by  stating  that  goods  or  chattels 
were  intended,  would  be  bad.(a)  So,  where  a  person  was  indicted  for 
stealing  "  three  eggs  of  the  value  of  twopence,"  Tindal,  C.  J.,  held 
the  indictment  to  be  bad,  for  not  stating  what  sort  of  eggs  they  were ; 
for  all  that  appeared  in  the  indictment,  they  might  be  adder*s  eggs  or 
other  eggs,  which  could  not  be  the  subject  of  larceny .(6)    But  where 

(o)  3  Hawk.  c.  26,  a.  4;  B.  v.  Powell,  1  Str.  8.        (6)  A  v.  Cbx,  1  Car.  &  K.  494. 

2d.  That  the  defendanVs  conviction  or  acqaittal  may  enure  to  his  subsequent  protection, 
should  he  be  again  questioned  on  the  same  grounds :  the  offence  therefore  should  be  defined 
by  such  circumstances,  as  will,  in  such  case,  enable  him  to  plead  a  previous  conviction  or 
acquittal  of  the  same  offence.    lb. 

3d.  To  warrant  the  court  in  granting  or  ref\xsing  any  particular  right  or  indulgence,  which 
the  defendant  claims  as  incident  to  the  nature  of  the  case.    lb. 

4th.  To  enable  the  defendant  to  prepare  for  his  defence  in  particular  cases,  and  to  plead 
in  all,  or  if  he  prefer  it  to  submit  to  the  court,  by  demurrer,  whether  the  fects  alleged  (sup- 
posing them  to  be  true)  so  support  the  conclusion  in  law,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  make  any  answer  to  the  change. 

5th.  To  enable  the  court,  looking  at  the  record  after  conviction,  to  decide  whether  the 
facts  ehaiged  are  sufficient  to  support  a  conviction  of  the  particular  crime  and  to  warrant 
their  judgment ;  and  also,  in  some  instances,  to  guide  them  in  the  infliction  of  a  proportion- 
ate measure  of  punishment  upon  the  offender. 

Hatters  of  inducement  or  aggravation,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  require  so  much  certainty 
as  the  statement  of  the  gist  of  the  offence.  So  where  the  offence  cannot  be  stated  with 
complete  oertainlty,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  it  with  such  certainty  as  it  is  capable  o£  As  in 
the  case  of  a  conspirapy  to  defraud  a  person  of  gooda^  it.  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the 
goods  as  in  an  indictment  for  stealing  them ;  stating  them  as  "  divers  goods  "  has  been 

bolden  suflBcient.    Wharton's  Or.  Law,  p.  81,  citing  R,  v. ^  1  Chit.  Rep.  698;  BeX  v. 

Eecle3,  1  Leach,  274  ;  King  v.  GiU,  2  Bam.  ft  Aid.  204 ;  Oam.  v.  Jvdd,  2  Mass.  329 ;  Chm,  v. 
GoUifu,  3  Serg.  k  Rawle,  220  ;   Gom.  v.  Mifflin,  6  Watt.  &  Serg.  461. 

Where  a  statute  on  w^ich  an  indictment  is  founded,  enumerates  the  offences,  or  the  in- 
tent necessary  to  constitute  such  offences  disjunctively,  the  indictment  must  charge  them 
conjunctively;  as  where  the  statute  against  unlawAil  shooting  in  Virginia,  Ac.,  affixes  a 
penalty  when  the  act  is  done  with  intent  to  maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  kill,  (in  the  disjunc- 
tive,) the  indictment  should  charge  the  intent  conjunctively.  Angel  y.  Com.  2  Yirg.  G.  231 ; 
Jonea  v.  StaU,  1  McMullen,  236 ;  State  v.  Ptice,  6  Halstead,  203.  So  in  England,  under  statu- 
tes descnbing  the  offences  disjunctively,  it  was  held  fatal  to  say  that  the  defendant  forged, 
or  Caused  to  be  forged,  an  instrument,  (1  Burr.  399;  1  Salk.  342,  371;  8  Mod.  33 ;  6  Mod. 
137,)  or  that  he  carried  and  conveyed,  or  caused  to  be  carried  and  conveyed,  two  persons 
having  the  small  pox,  so  as  to  burthen  a  certain  parish.     1  Sess.  Gases,  307. 

If  the  indictment  charge  the  defendant  with  one  or  other  of  two  offences,  in  the  disjunc- 
tive, as  that  he  murdered,  or  caused  to  be  murdered,  fogged,  or  caused  to  be  forged,  (2  Hawk, 
c.  25,  8.  58 ;  iJL  v.  Stocker,  1  Salk.  342,  371,)  levavit  vel  Uvari  cauaavit,  (R  v.  SUmghton,  2 
Str.  900,)  conveyed,  or  caused  to  be  conveyed  &c,  (R  v.  Flint,  Hardw.  370,  see  i!L  v.  Morley, 
1  Y.  ft  J.  22,)  it  is  bad  for  uncertainty  ;  and  the  same,  if  it  charge  him  in  two  different  cha- 
racters, in  the  disjunctive,  as  quod  A.  existena  servus  sive  deptUatas,  took,  &c.  Smith  v.  MaB,  2 
Ho.  Rep.  263.  So,  an  indictment  which  may  apply  to  either  of  two  definite  offences,  and 
does  not  specify  which,  is  bad.  R.  v.  Marshatt^  I  Mood.  G.  G.  158.  But  in  Vermont  it  was 
held  not  to  be  a  fatal  objection,  that  the  indictment  charged  the  defendant  with  the  larceny 
of  a  horse,  described  as  being  either  of  a  "  brown  or  bay  colour."  Slate  v.  Gilbert,  13  Ver- 
mont R.  647.  And  in  Pennsylvania,  an  indictment  laying  a  nuisance  to  be  in  the  "high* 
way  or  road,"  Jtc.,  was  held  good.    Reg,  v.  OoUdweU,  1  DaUa%  150. 
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a  man  was  indicted  for  stealing  "  one  ham  of  the  value  of  10^.,  of  the 
goods  and  chatties  of  Thomas  Keighway,"  and  it  was  objected  that  the 
description  was  not  suflScient,  as  it  might  be  the  ham  of  some  wild  ani- 
mal, which  would  not  be  the  subject  of  larceny :  the  judges  however 
held  it  to  be  sufficient,  for  even  if  it  were  the  ham  of  a  wild  animal, 
it  might  be  of  value,  and  the  subject  of  larceny,  the  rule  as  to  ani- 
mals feroiai  natures,  applying  only  to  the  live  animaL(a)  So,  where  a 
man  was  indicted  for  stealing  "  one  sheep,"  and  it  appeared  that  the 
animal  was  between  nine  and  twelve  months  old,  and  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  it  a  sheep,  some  a  lamb,  but  the  jury  said  that  in  com- 
mon parlance  it  was  called  a  lamb ;  the  prisoner  being  convicted,  the 
judges  held  the  conviction  to  be  right,  as  the  word  "  sheep"  being  gene- 
ral, was  applicable  to  one  of  that  age,  whatever  it  might  in  common 
parlance  be  called.(6)  So,  where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  receiv- 
ing "twenty-eight  pounds  of  tin,"  and  it  appeared  that  what  he  had 
received  were  two  lumps  of  tin,  called  in  the  trade  ingots ;  and  it  was 
then  objected  that  they  ought  to  have  been  so  called  in  the  indictment: 
but  Coleridge,  J.,  held  that  they  were  properly  described  as  so  many 
pounds  weight  of  tin ;  if  the  ingots  were  some  article  which  in  ordinary 
parlance  was  called  by  a  particular  name  of  its  own,  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the  material  of  which  it  was  composed ; 
in  speaking  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  you  could  not  call  it  so  many  pounds  of 
wool,  in  speaking  of  sovereigns  you  could  not  call  them  so  many 
ounces  of  gold ;  but  here  this  is  the  material  itself,  and  is  properly 

described  as  so  many  pounds  weight  of  tin ;  so  in  larceny  of 
[*89]     *a  bar  of  iron,  it  would  be  properly  described  as  so  many 

pounds  weight  of  iron.(c)  But  where  a  man  was  indicted  for 
stealing  "  ten  pounds  in  money  numbered,"  the  judges  held  the  con- 
viction to  be  wrong,  because  the  indictment  did  not  specify  the  species 
of  coin  stolen.(G^[l]     So,  it  has  been  holden  bad,  to  charge  a  man  with 

(a)  It  V.    GdUears,  2  Gar.  ft  K.  981 ;  19         (e)  R  v.  MarafieU  Gar.  ft  U.  140. 
Law  J.  13,  m.  (d)  R  v.  Fry,  R  ft  Ry.  482 ;  but  see  now 

(&)  12:  ▼.  Spicer,  1  Gar.  ft  K.  690.  stat  14  ft  16  Vict  c.  100,  &  18,  post,  p.  91. 


[1]  It  is  frequently  necessary,  in  the  description  of  an  offence,  to  state  the  quantity,  number, 
kind  and  value  of  the  personal  property  which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  the  offence^ 
or  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  hidictment.  2  Hale,  128,  3  ;  Bac.  Abr.  In- 
diotmenti  G.  3 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  25,  &  74;  Bum.  J.  Indictment,  IX.  In  this  statement^  cer* 
tainty,  to  a  common  intent,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  generally  sufficient,  which  seems 
to  moan  such  certainty  as  will  enable  the  jury  to  decide  in  case  of  theft,  whether  the  chattel 
proved  to  have  been  stolen,  is  the  very  same  with  that  upon  which  the  indictment  is  found* 
ed,  and  show  judicially  to  the  court  that  it  could  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  the  offenoe 
charged,  and  thus  secure  the  defendant  from  any  subsequent  proceedinp:s,  for  the  same  cause 
after  a  conviction  or  acquittal.  And  in  general,  at  least  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  is  re- 
quired in  an  indictment  respecting  goods,  as  in  trespass,  for  what  will  be  defective  in  the 
latter,  will  be  still  more  material  in  the  former.    2  Hale,  183.    Where  the  number  or  quan- 
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"  speaking  divers  false  and  scandalons  words  "  of  the  mayor  of  a  town, 
without  setting  out  the  words.(a)    So,  where  an  indictment,  at  the 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  8.  69. 

tity  of  any  property  should  be  stated,  it  should  be  done  with  certainty ;  thus  an  indictment 
for  regrating,  Jtc.  stating  that  defendant  regrated  '^  a  great  quantity  "  of  goods,  &>c.  will  be 
bad.  1  East,  583;  1  Ld.  Raym.  475.  So  an  indictment  for  stealing  twenty  sheep  and  ewes 
is  bad,  because  the  number  of  each  sort  is  not  stated.  2  Hale,  P.  G.  182.  So  it  is  bad  to 
ny  fehnicefuraiua  est  aves  or  eohanhaSf  without  expressing  their  number,  (Id.  183  ;  see  Ste- 
ward y,  ChmmonweaWif  4  Serg.  &  Kawle,  194;  Oommonivealth  y.  Maxwell,  2  Pick.  143,)  but, 
an  indictment  for  murder  with  stones  need  not  state  the  number  of  them.  13  Price,  172. 
An  indictment  stating  that  defendant  stole  "  six  handkerchief "  is  supported  in  evidence^ 
though  the  handkerchief  were  in  one  piece,  the  pattern  designating  each  handkerchief  and 
thus  being  described  in  the  trade,  as  so  many  handkercfaiefik     1  By.  &  Moo.  C.  G.  25. 

The  acceptation  of  the  name  of  property  governs  the  descriptions.  BeecPs  oase^  2  Rogers' 
Bee.  168 ;  Oommonweaiih  y.  WerUZf  1  Ashmead,  269 ;   CkmmwnweaUh  v.  Jamee^  1  Pick.  375. 

It  is  sufficiently  certain  in  an  indictment  to  describe  the  property  stolen  as  one  hide  of  the 
value,  Ac.    /^ate  v.  Dowett^  3  Gill  ft  Johns  310. 

So  a  charge  of  stealing  a  '*  parcel  of  oats  "  is  sufficiently  certain.  State  y.Bt'oton^  1  Deve- 
reux,  137.  See  State  v.  Logan,  Missouri,  377 ;  State  v.  Jbole,  2  Harr.  Del  541 ;  Stater, 
Saueom,  3  Brevard,  5. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  whole  of  the  property  stated,  if  by  the  rejection  of  the 
part  not  proved  the  offence  would  be  complete ;  and  on  an  indictment  for  embezzeling  one 
pound  notes,  and  other  moneys,  ftc  describing  them,  though  the  evidence  be  that  other 
property  than  that  described  was  embezzled;  yet  if  it  be  proved  that  one  pound  notes  were 
embezzled,  it  will  suffice.  Buss,  ft  By.  G.  G.  303,  and  see  3  M.  ft  S.  548.  So  in  an  indict- 
ment for  usury  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  exact  sum  laid  in  the  indictment ;  (6  T.  B. 
265,)  nor  is  it  necessary  in  an  indictment  for  extortion  to  prove  the  precise  sum  alleged  to 
have  been  extorted ;  (1  Ld.  Baym.  149 ;  6  T.  B.  267,)  but  if  the  whole  property  stated  be 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offence,  the  whole  must  be  proved  as  stated.  Senib,  Buss, 
ft  By.  G.  G.  274.  The  description  of  the  property  itself  should  be  with  certainty ;  thus  an  in- 
dictment that  the  defendant  took  and  carried  away  such  a  person's  goods  and  chattels,  with- 
out showing  what  in  certain,  as  one  horse,  one  cow,  fta  is  not  good.     2  Hale,  182. 

See  Stater.  JDotveU,  3  Gill  ft  John.  310;  Mieeouirir.  Logan,  1  Miss.  532. 

An  indictment,  that  "  the  defendant  stole,  took  and  carried  away,  sundry  promissory  notes 
for  the  payment  of  money,  to  the  value  of  $80,  the  chattels  of  A,"  is  too  vague.  Stewart 
V.  CtmmonweaUh,  4  Serg.  ft  B.  194.  See  State  v.  DoweU,  3  Gill  ft  John.  310 ;  OommonweaUh 
V.  Rogw,  1  Binn.  201. 

And  in  an  indictment  on  the  9  Geo.  1,  a  22,  it  was  held  necessary  that  it  should  state  the 
species  of  the  cattle  wounded  or  mjured,  and  stating  that  the  prisoner  wounded  certain  cattle 
was  insufficient  Buss,  ft  By.  G.  G.  258.  So  an  indictment  against  a  bankrupt  for  conceal- 
ing his  effects,  stating  part  of  the  effects  concealed  to  be  "  100  other  articles  of  household 
ftiraiture,"  and  **  a  certain  debt  due  from  one  A.  B.  to  the  said  prisoner  to  the  value  of  20^ 
and  upwards  "  was  held  bad.  Ibid.  274.  In  an  indictment  for  larceny  of  bank  notes,  it 
seems  sufficient  to  describe  them  as  "  bank  notes  "  without  adding  for  the  payment  of 
money.    3  M.  ft  8.  547,  8. 

See  CkmmmweaHh  v.  Boyer,  1  Binn.  201 ;  CovnmomoeaUh  v.  AtZhwell,  1  Browne,  360 ; 
SaUabury  v.  State  6  Gonn.  101 ;  State  v.  (kuseU,  2  Har.  ft  Gill,  406 ;  ComnumufeaWi  v. 
Richards,  1  Mas&  337 :  WMiOan  v.  State,  6  Ohio,  269;  State  v.  Wiistm,  2  Gonst  Gt  Bep. 
495. 

Damewood  v.  State,  1  How.  (Miss.)  262 ;  JBBB  v.  State,  9  Yerger,  357 ;  ITMiUan  v.  State, 
6  Ohio,  269 ;  People  v.  Wiley,  3  Hill,  194 ;  People  v.  HoJbrook,  13  John.  90 ;  OommanweMh 
V.  Messenger,  1  Binn.  274;  Sjpangkrr.  Oommonwealffi, 3  Binn.  633 ;  Stewartr,  Same,  4  Serg. 
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instance  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  charged  a  defendant  that  ^^perdiveraa 
scandahsa^  minacia  et  contemptuosu  verba  abustis  Juit,  et  ipsum  in  execu- 
itone  officii  sui  prcedicti  vi  et  armis  illicite  retardoLvit^^  and  it  was  demurred 
to  as  being  too  general ;  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor,  it  was  admitted 
that  the  indictment  was  bad  as  to  the  words,  but  it  was  argued  that  it 
was  suflSciently  certain  as  to  the  obstruction :  the  court  however  held 

ft  Rawle,  184;  McLawgUin  v.  Same,  4  Rawle,  464;  Staie  v.  Root,  3  Hawks,  618  ;  State  y. 
AUsn,  R.  M.  Oharlt  518;    Wilson  v.  State,  1  Porter,  118. 

A  charge,  tbat  the  defendant  set  up  and  kept  a  faro  bank,  at  which  money  was  bet,  lost 
and  won,  is  not  sustained  by  proof,  that  bank  notes  were  bet,  lost  and  won.  Fryory.  Chm- 
monwealth,  2  Dana,  298.    See  Stone's  case,  3  Roger's  Rec.  3. 

An  indictment  for  horse^stealiug  should  give  the  animal  stolen  one  of  the  descriptions  men- 
tioned in  the  statute,  and  stating  it  was  a  colt,  without  saying  it  was  a  horse  or  a  mare 
would  not  suffice.    Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  416. 

In  larceny  for  stealing  a  gray  horse,  the  property  was  proved  to  be  a  gra/y  gelding,  and  the 
variance  was  held  fatal.  Hooker  v.  State,  4  Ohio,  350.  See  Ware  v.  Juda,  2  Carr.  A,  Payne, 
351,  where  it  was  decided,  that  the  allegation  of  the  loan  oTskJiorse  is  supported  by  the  proof, 
that  it  was  a  mare. 

In  JBaUmn  v.  People,  1  Scammon,  304,  it  was  held  that  proof  of  stealing  a  mare  or  geld- 
ing will  sustain  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  horse.  See  Halkeen  y.  OommontoeaUh,  2  Yiiiginia 
Cas.  4 ;  Turley  v.  State,  3  Humph  323  ;  Begina  y.  OonneU,  1  Carr.  &  Kirwan,  190;  Staie  y. 
Dunnaverit,  3  Brevard,  9.  An  indictment  for  stealing  a  pig  cannot  be  supported  under  an 
aot  against  stealing  hogs.     State  v.  McLean,  2  Brevard,  443. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  a  dead  animal  should  state  that  it  was  dead,  (Russ.  ft  Ry.  C.  G. 
'797  ;  I  Carr.  N.  P.  Rep.  128.)    See  Gibson  v.  Jenny,  15  Mass.  (Rand's  ed.)  206,  n.  (a,)  and 
cases  there  collected;  2  Russell,  171,  172.    The  description  of  the  property,  at  least  as  to 
part  of  it,  must  be  borne  out  in  evidence,  and  a  variance  would  be  fatal,  stating  that  the 
prisoner  embezzled  "  one  pound  eleven  shillings,  without  showing  in  evidence  it  was  a  one 
pound  note  and  eleven  shillings,  or  any  part  of  it  in  silver,  would  be  bad.    Russ  ft  Ry.  C.  G. 
335 ;  and  see  id.  403.     In  an  indictment  on  the  black  act  9  Greo.  1,  c.  22.  (repealed  by  4 
Geo.  4,  c.  54,)  stating  that  the  defendant  maimed  certain  cattle,  to  wit,  a  mare,  it  was  held 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  cattle  maimed  was  a  mare ;  (Russ.  ft  Ry.  C.  0.  258,)  and  in  lar- 
ceny for  stealing  a  live  animal,  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  stealing  a  dead  one.    Russ.  ft 
Ry.  G.  G.  497  ;  1  Garr.  N.  P.  Rep.  128.    But  in  the  case  of  murder,  if  the  act  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  means  of  the  death  proved,  agree  in  substance  with  those  alleged,  a  mere  variance 
in  the  description  of  the  instrument  used  will  be  immaterial.    Upon  an  indictment  for  hav- 
ing in  possession  a  die  made  of  iron  and  steal,  proof  of  a  die  made  of  either  material  is  suffi- 
cient    Russ.  ft  Ry.  G.  G.  282.    Where  the  property  is  of  a  nature  to  warrant  that  descrip- 
tion, it  should  be  termed  *'  the  goods  or  chattels  "  of  the  owner,  and  without  these,  or  equi- 
yalent  words,  the  indictment  will  be  defective.    Gro.  EHz.  490.    See  Commonweal^  v.  Morse, 
14  Mass.  217;   CommxmweaUh  y .  Manley,  13  Pick.  173,  174.     On  the  same  principle,  it 
should  be  averred  to  be,  "  of  the  money's  "  "of  the  catile,"  ftc.  w^hen  those  terms  apply,  at 
all  events,  if  these  words  be  unnecessary,  they  might  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and  it  is 
best  to  insert  them.     1  Leach,  468.    [13  Pick.  361 ,]    We  have  already  considered  how  the 
prosecutor's  and  other  third  person's  names  are  to  be  stated,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  here 
to  repeat  it    Where  the  value  is  essential  to  constitute  the  offence,  it  must  be  stated ;  thus 
in  the  case  of  theft,  the  yahie  must  be  shown,  that  it  may  appear  whether  the  offence  is 
grand  or  petit  larceny.     2  Hale  185;  1  Hale  P.O.  531 ;  Russ.  ft  Ry.  G.  G.  407. 

So  also,  that  it  may  appear,  that  the  property  stolen  was  of  some  value.  Roscoe^s  Dig. 
Gr.  Ev.  512;  Payne  v.  People.  6  Johns.  103;  Staie  v,  Bryant,  2  Gar.  Law  Repos.  269;  State 
y.  TiUcry,  1  Nott  ft  M'Cord,  9;  State  v.  Thomas,  2  M'Cord,  527 ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  (5th  Amer. 
ed.)444,  n.  State  v.  Wilson,  1  Porter,  110;  State  v.  AUen,  R.  M.  Oharlt  518;  Pecpler, 
WHey,  3  Hill,  194. 
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that  it  was  bad  as  to  that  also ;  for  it  was  not  sufficient  to  say  generally 
retardavtt,  but  the  act  should  have  been  specially  set  out.(a)  So,  where 
a  defendant  was  convicted  on  an  indictment,  charging  him  with  having 
obtained  a  certain  promissory  note  by  false  tokens,  the  court  upon  mo- 
tion arrested  the  judgment,  because  the  false  tokens  were  not  specified 
in  the  indictment.(J)  So,  an  indictment  against  a  constable,  charging 
that  mak  et  negltgenter  se  gessit  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  was  quashed 
by  the  court  of  King's  Bench  upon  motion,  as  being  too  general.(c) 
So,  an  indictment  charging  a  man  with  being  a  common  defamer,  vexer, 
and  oppressor ;  or  a  common  disturber  of  the  peace ;  or  a  common  de- 
ceiver of  the  Queen's  people, — or  the  like, — would  be  bad.(c?) 

The  following  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  the  certainty  required  in 
indictments,  have  recently  been  made  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100. 

1.  In  an  indictment  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  it  shall  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  set  forth  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  means  by  which,  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was  caused ;  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  every  in- 
dictment for  murder,  to  charge  that  the  defendant  did  wilfully,  feloni- 
ously, and  of  his  malice  aforethought  kill  and  murder  the  deceased ; 
and  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  every  indictment  for  manslaughter,  to  charge 
that  the  defendant  did  feloniously  kill  and  slay  the  deceased.(d)[2] 

2.  In  an  indictment  for  forging,  uttering,  stealing,  embezzling,  de- 
stroying, or  concealing,  or  for  obtaining  by  false  pretences  any  instru- 
ment,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe    such   instrument  by  any 

(a)  R  y.  E<nff,  2  Str.  699.  (d)  2  Hawk,  c  25,  s.  59 ;  2  Hale,  182 ;  see 

{b)  R.  y.  Mwnoz,  6  Str.  1127.  R  y.  Brian  et  al,  I  Ad.  &  El  436,  m. 

(c)  R  y.  WvUeringham,  1  Str.  2  ;  see  also,  («)  14  ft  15  Yict  c.  100, 8.  4. 
R  y.  Robe,  2  Str.  999. 

[2]  At  common  law  in  an  indictment  for  homicide,  the  means  by  which  the  death  was 
effected  must  be  stated.  A  mere  statement  that  the  defendant  killed,  &c.  will  not  saffioe  j 
(2  Hawk.  oh.  23,  s.  84,)  unless  the  whole  tenor  of  the  charge  furnish  an  intelligible  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  of  committing  the  offence.  13  Price,  1*72.  The  kind  of  death  must  not 
be  essentially  different  from  that  alleged.  Thus,  on  a  charge  of  murder  by  stabbing,  if  it 
proye  to  be  by  drowning  or  poisoning,  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted.  2  Hale,  185.  But 
an  Indictment  for  murder  by  one  description  of  poison,  will  be  supported  by  proof  of  murder 
by  another  description  of  poison.  3  Camp.  75 ;  1  East's  P.  0.  341.  When  the  cause  of 
death  is  knocking  a  person  down  with  the  fist,  upon  any  substance,  the  chai^ge  should  be 
accordingly ;  and  not  that  the  prisoner  with  a  stone  that  he  held  in  his  hand  gaye  and  struck, 
Jtc.    Ry.  ft  Moo.  G.  C.  113. 

If  the  act  of  the  prisoner  and  the  means  of  death  be  proyed  in  substance  as  alleged,  the 
yiolence  and  death  being  of  the  same  kind  as  alleged,  a  mere  yarianoe  in  the  name  or  kind 
of  instrument  used  will  not  be  material ;  (Bulst  87,)  if  the  Instrument  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  kind  of  death.  9  Oo.  67,  a. ;  Glib.  By.  231.  So,  under  an  indictment  for 
murder,  containing  a  count  charging  the  crime  to  haye  been  committed  by  striking  and 
cutting  the  deceased  with  a  hatchet,  and  another  count  charging  it  to  haye  been  committed 
by  striking  and  cutting  him  with  an  instrument  to  the  jurors  ftc.  unknown,  it  is  competent 
for  the  public  prosecutor  to  proye  that  the  killing  was  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  The 
People  y.  O^  3  HUl  432. 
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[*90]    name  or  designation  by  which  the  same  may  *be  nsaally  known 
or  by  the  purport  thereof,  without  setting  out  any  copy  or  fac- 
simile thereof,  or  otherwise  describing  the  same  or  the  value  there- 
of.(a)[l] 

3.  In  an  indictment  for  engraving  or  making  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever, — or  for  using  or  having 
the  unlawful  possession  of  any  plate  or  other  material  upon  which  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  instrument,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  shall 
have  been  engraved  or  made, — or  for  having  the  unlawful  possession  of 
any  paper  upon  which  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  instrument,  mat- 
ter,  or  thing  whatsoever  shall  have  been  made  or  printed, — it  shall  be 
sufficient  to  describe  such  instrument,  matter  or  thing  by  any  name  or 
designation  by  which  the  same  may  be  usually  known,  without  setting 
out  any  copy  or  fac-simile  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  instrument 
matter,  or  thing.(i)[2] 

(a)  U  ft  15  Vict  c.  100,  a.  5.  Q))  U  ft  16  Vict  c.  100,  8.  6. 

[1]  There  is  no  judicial  decision  that,  in  an  indictment  for  forgery,  the  pnrport  and  the 
tenor  ^hould  both  be  stated.  Purport  means  the  substanoe  of  an  instrument  as  it  appears 
on  the  face  of  it  to  every  eye  that  reads  it ;  teoor  means  an  exact  copy  of  it  2  Leach,  661. 
The  words  "in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say,"  do  not  profess  to  give  more  than 
the  substance,  and  are  proper  in  an  indictment  for  perjury;  (1  Leach,  192 ;  Dougl.  193,  4,) 
but  the  word  "aforesaid,"  binds  the  party  to  an  exact  recital.  Id.  ibid.  Dougl.  97.  In  for- 
gery the  indictment  may  run,  that  the  prisoner  forged  a  paper  writing,  stating  what  it  was, 
(Russ.  ft  Ry.  G.  C.  60,)  to  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  ftc.  2  Leach,  660,  1.  An  exact 
copy  (2  Leach,  624;  2  East,  P.  G.  928,  977,)  of  the  instrument,  in  words  and  figures,  (I 
Leach.  78,  145  ;  2  East,  P.  0.  976,)  must  then  be  set  forth  to  enable  the  court  to  see  that  it 
Is  one  of  those  instruments  the  false  making  of  which  the  law  considers  as  forgery ;  (2  Leach, 
624,  657,  661 ;  2  East,  P.  G.  976,)  and  if  the  instrument  be  in  a  foreign  language,  it  must  be 
translated;  (7  J.  B.  Moore,  1 ;  3  Brod.  ft  Bing.  201 ;  Russ.  ft  Ry.  0.  G.  473,  S.  G.,)  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  indictments  for  threatening  letters.  2  East,  P.  G.  976 ;  1  Marsh.  522 ; 
6  East,  418.  But  in  setting  forth  even  the  tenor  of  an  instrument  a  mere  variance  of  a  letter 
will  not  vitiate,  provided  the  meaning  be  not  altered  by  changing  the  word  mis-spelt  into 
another  of  a  different  meaning ;  thus^  in  an  indictment  for  forging  a  bill  of  exchange  the 
tenor  was  "  value  received,"  the  bill  as  produced  in  evidence,  was  '*  for  value  received,"  and 
the  judges  upon  the  reserved  question  were  of  opinion  that  the  variance  was  not  materiali 
because  it  did  not  change  one  word  into  another,  so  as  to  alter  tlie  meaning.  1  Leach,  145 ; 
6  Pick.  297.  And  in  an  indictment  for  peijury,  it  was  assigned  for  perjury  that  the  defend- 
ant swore  he  "  understood  and  believed,"  instead  of  "  understood,"  and  the  mistake  was  held 
to  be  immaterial,  (1  Leach,  133 ;  Doug.  193,  195,)  and  where  in  setting  forth  a  libel  the 
word  "not"  was  inserted  for  *^nor,"  the  variance  was  held  immaterial ;  (2  Salk.  660 ;  3  Salk. 
224 ;  2  Marsh.  98,)  but  "  William"  for  "  Wm."  is  a  fatal  variance.  3  Stark,  on  Evid.  App 
to  p.  859.  When  the  pwyort  may  be  adopted  instead  of  tenoTj  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
the  matter  with  such  verbal  accuracy,  as  the  former  term  merely  signifies  substaneef  while  the 
latter  imports  an  exact  copy.  2  East,  P.  G.  983.  But  if  the  paper  forged  does  not  on  the 
&ce  of  it  appear  to  be  that  which  the  indictment  states  it  purports  to  be,  the  proceedings 
will  be  mvalid.    Dougl  300. 

[2]  See  CommoMoeaUh  v.  Stow^  1  Mass.  54 ;  ComTnonwealth  v.  Bailey,  1  Mass.  62 ;  Cbmfiu>n- 
foeaWi  V.  Stevens,  1  Mass.  203 ;  ChmmonweaUh  v.  GiOespie,  7  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  469  ;  State  v. 
Stevens,  Wright,  Ohio,  73 ;  SUUe  v.  Ibrrand,  3  Halstead,  333 ;  State  v.  OttsUn,  2  South.  749 ; 
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4.  In  all  other  cases,  wherever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  make  any 
averment  in  any  indictment  as  to  any  instrument,  whether  the  same 
consist  wholly  or  in  part  of  writing,  print,  or  figures,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  describe  such  instrument  by  any  name  or  designation  by  which 
the  same  may  be  usually  known,  or  by  the  purport  thereof,  without 
setting  out  any  copy  or  fac-simile  of  the  whole  or  any  part  there- 
of.(a)[8] 

(a)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  *l. 


State  V.  Street,  Taylor,  158 ;  People  v.  Franklin,  3  John.  Gas.  299;  Commonweaiih  v.  Searle, 
2  Binnej,  232 ;  State  v.  Ckarro,  6  N.  Hamp.  367 ;  State  v.  MorHer^  I  Dev.  263 ;  State  y. 
Cfarter,  Cowp.  N.  C.  210;  State  v.  Wimberly,  3  M'Cord,  190;  OommonweaUh  v.  Keams,  1 
Virg.  Oa,  109. 

An  indictment  should  not  only  set  out  the  tenor  of  the  writing  but  it  should  profess  to  do 
so.     State  V.  Tritiy,  2  Hawkes,  487. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  setting  out  words,  where  words  are  the  gist  of  the  offence,  see 
Updegraff  v.  CammoTvufeaUh,  11  Serg.  &  K  394 ;  OommonweaUh  y.  Kne^nd,  20  Pick.  206 ; 
State  y.  Bradley,  1  Hayw.  403 ;  State  y.  Cfoffee,  1  N.  Carolina,  272.  And  where  an  instru- 
ment is  described  by  name  in  an  indictment,  the  instrument  set  out  in  the  indictment  must 
correspond  therewith.     State  y.  Farrand,  3  Halstead,  333. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  in  an  indictment  for  foi^ery,  the  instrument  forged  should  be 
particularly  described ;  unless  there  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary,  which  must  be 
alleged.  People  y.  Kingsky,  2  Gowen,  522.  See  CommowveaUh  y.  Houghton,  8  Mass.  107 ; 
State  y.  Potti,  4  Halstead,  26 ;  Pendleton  y.  OommonweaUh,  4  Leigh,  694 ;  State  y.  Parker^ 
1  Chipman,  298 ;  United  States  y.  Britton,  2  Mason,  468 ;  People  y.  KingsUy,  2  Cowen,  522 ; 
State  y.  JusHn,  2  Southard,  744 ;  ia»  y.  Hunter^  3  Garr.  ft  Fayne,  691 ;  2  Russell,  359,  n.  1. 
317,  n. 

The  indictment  need  not  set  forth  the  date  of  a  forged  note,  nor  when  it  k  payable. 
Commonwealth  y.  Ross,  2  Mass.  373; — ^nor  the  endorsement;  OommonweaWi  y.  Ward^  2 
Mass.  397  ;  ffess  y.  State,  5  Ohio,  8. 

OommonweaUh  y.  Sweeney,  10  Serg.  &  Rawle,  173 ;  Sta^  y.  Walsh,  2  M'Oord,  248.  In  an 
indictment  for  publishing  an  obscene  book  or  picture  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  libel  sliould 
be  set  out  out  at  large.  Commonwealth  y.  Holmes^  17  Mass.  336 ;  See  OommonweaUh  y. 
Sharpless,  2  Serg.  &,  Rawle,  91. 

People  y.  KingsUy,  2  Gowen,  322 ;  People  y.  Wrighi,  9  Wendell,  193 ;  UnOed  States  y. 
Britton,  2  Mason,  464 ;  StaU  y.  Gustin,  2  South.  749. 

If  descriptive  words  be  used  though  unnecessarily,  they  must  be  proyed ;  U,  States  y. 
Keens,  1  M'Loan,  441.  A  draft  signed  *' Jos.  Johnson,"  was  not  admitted  in  evidence  under 
a  count  stating  it  to  have  been  signed  by  "  Joseph  Johnson,  President"  U,  States  y.  Keens, 

1  M'Lean,  441. 

Where  an  indictment  alleged  that  a  forged  certificate  purported  to  be  signed  by  Bowling 
Starke,  and  the  signature  was  by  B.  Starke,  and  the  true  name  was  Boiling  Starke,  the 
yariatoce  was  held  to  be  fatal.     Commonwealth  y.  Keams,  1  Virginia  Gases,  109.    Se&  also^ 

2  Stark.  Ev.  (5  Amer.  ed.)  336,  n.  1 ;  State  y.  Waters,  2  Gonst.  Gt.  R.  169.  But  see  Brown 
y.  Commonwealth,  8  Mass.  63,  64. 

In  an  indictment  for  perjury  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  more  than  the  subatanee  of  the 
oath.  Peopk  y.  Warner,  5  Wendell.  271,  and  that  part  in  which  the  perjury  is  alleged  to 
have  been  committed.  Campbdl  y.  People.  8  Wendell,  636.  State  y.  Hayward,  1  Nott  & 
M'G.  546;  Weathers  v.  State,  2  Blackf.  278;  People  y.  Phe^,  5  Wendell,  9;  State  y. 
JTKennan,  Harper,  302. 

[3]  When  a  written  instrument  forms  a  part  of  the  gist  of  the  offence  charged,  it  must  be 
set  out  verbattm,  unless  where  a  statute  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary.  When  neces- 
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5.  In  every  indictment  in  which  it  shall  be  necessaay  to  make  any 
averment  as  to  any  money,  or  any  note  of  the  bank  of  England  or  any 
other  bank,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  describe  such  money  or  bank  note 
simply  as  money,  without  specifying  any  particular  coin  or  bank  note ; 
and  such  allegation,  so  far  as  regards  the  description  of  the  property, 
shall  be  sustained  by  proof  of  any  amount  of  coin,  or  of  any  bank  note 
although  the  particular  species  of  coin  of  which  such  amount  was  com- 
posed, or  the  particular  nature  of  the  bank  note  shall  not  be  proved, — 
and,  in  cases  of  embezzlement, — and  obtaining  money  or  bank  notes  by 
felse  pretences, — ^by  proof  that  the  offender  embezzled  or  obtained  any 
piece  of  coin  or  any  bank  note,  or  any  portion  of  the  value  thereof, 
although  such  piece  of  coin  or  bank  note  may  have  been  delivered  to 
him  in  order  that  some  part  of  the  value  thereof  should  be  returned 
to  the  party  delivering  the  same,  or  to  any  person,  and  such  part  shall 
have  been  returned  accordingly.(a) 

In  the  time  laid  to  each  material  fact,  also,  uncertainty  was  formerly 
as  fatal  as  in  the  statement  of  the  facts  themselves ;  and  therefore  an 
indictment,  charging  the  owner  of  a  ferry  with  extorting  several  sums 
of  money  from  several  persons,  between  such  a  day  and  such  a  day, 
was  holden  void.(6)     But  this  defect,  as  far  as  respects  the  time  laid, 

(a)  14  &  16  Vict,  c  100,  a  18.  (&)  4  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  82. 

saiy  it  is  usually  introduced  by  the  words  "according  tathe  tenor  following,"  or  "of  the 
tenor  following,"  or  "  in  the  words  and  figures  following,"  or  "the  false  Ac.,  words  and  matter 
following,"  or  other  words  which  imply  that  a  correct  recital  is  intended.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  substance  only  is  intended  to  be  set  out,  it  should  be  introduced  by  such 
words  as  "in  substance  as  follows,"  "to  the  effect  following,"  or  the  like.  Matt.  Dig.  275. 
The  word  "tenor'*  implies  that  a  correct  copy  is  set  out;  and  a  variance  in  such  a  case  would 
be  &tal ;  (2  East's  P.  C.  976,)  even  although  more  than  the  substance  need  not  in  that  par- 
ticular case  have  been  set  out  And  the  same  as  to  "  the  words  and  figures  following,"  &c. 
The  words  "  to  the  tenor  and  effect  foUowiDg"  have  been  holden  sufficient ;  as  the  word  effect^ 
in  such  a  case,  may  be  rejected  as  surplusaga  The  word  "  effect,"  however,  by  itself,  im- 
plies that  the  substance  only  is  set  out;  (2  Salk.  417,)  and  the  same,  of  course,  of  the  words 
"in  substance  as  follows."  3  Bam.  ft  Aid.  503.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  holden  that  the 
words  "in  manner  and  form  following"  require  the  substance  only  to  be  set  out  Leach, 
227  ;  1  Doug.  193.  "Purport"  means  the  substance  of  an  instrument  as  it  appears  on  the 
fece  of  it  to  every  eye  that  reads  it     "  Tenor"  means  an  exact  copy  of  it     Matt  Dig.  276. 

An  instrument  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  set  out  first  in  the  original ;  otherwise  the 
defendant  may  demur,  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  bring  a  writ  of  error;  (6  T.  R.  162,) 
and  secondly  in  a  translation,  which  must  be  proved  at  the  trial  to  be  correct  7  Moore,  1 ; 
Euss.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  473. 

In  stating  records  as  part  of  the  offence,  and  not  merely  as  inducement,  the  record  must 
be  referred  to,  or  the  omission  is  bad,  on  demurrer.    Ry.  k  Moo.  C.  C.  47. 

When  a  written  iuBtrument,  or  parts  of  it,  are  professed  to  be  set  out  verbatim,  the  slight- 
est rariance  between  the  indictment  and  the  evidence  in  this  respect  would  be  fatal.  A 
mere  literal  variance,  however,  (where  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  letter  does  not  alter  or 
change  a  word  so  as  to  make  it  another  word,  (2  Salk^  661 ;  2  Camp.  229,)  will  not  be 
material;  as  "receved"  for  "received;"  (Leach,  145  ;  2  East's  P.  0.  977,)  "undertood"  for 
^understood ;"  (Cowp.  229,)  "  Messes"  for  "Messrs."  or  the  like.    MaU.  Dig.  276. 
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would  now,  it  should  aeem,  be  cured  by  stat  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s. 
24(a) 

^Besides  uncertainty,  arising  from  too  great  generality  of  [*91] 
statement,  an  indictment  may  be  uncertain  in  other  respects  and 
therefore  bad.  As,  for  instance,  where  an  indictment  charged  a  miller, 
in  the  same  count,  with  having  received  two  several  parcels  of  barley, 
of  four  bushels  each  to  be  ground  at  his  mill,  and  that  he  delivered  three 
bushels  of  oat  and  barley  meal  other  and  different  from  the  produce  of 
the  said  four  bushels :  the  indictment  was  holden  bad  for  uncertainty, 
as  not  showing  as  to  which  of  the  parcels  of  barley  the  offence  was 
oommitted.(6) 

A  charge  also  in  the  alternative,  charging  a  defendant  with  having 
done  so  or  so, — as  that  he  murdered  or  caused  to  be  murdered, — ^is  bad 
for  uncertainty.(c)[l] 

(A)  Statement  must  not  be  repugnant. 

One  material  part  of  an  indictment,  must  not  be  repugnant  to  an- 
other, otherwise  the  indictment  will  be  bad.(d)  Therefore  if  an  indict- 
ment charge  a  man  with  forging  an  instrument  by  which  A.  was  bound 
to  B.,  it  is  bad,  for  A.  could  not  be  bound  by  the  instrument  if  it  were 
forged.(e)  So,  if  an  indictment  for  forcible  entry  charge  that  A.  dis- 
seised B.,  and  it  appear  on  the  face  of  the  indictment  that  B.  was  not 
seised  in  fee :  it  is  bad.(^)[2]  So,  an  indictment  for  selling  iron  by 
false  weights  and  measures,  has  been  holden  bad  for  repugnancy,  for  it 
was  absurd  to  say  that  it  could  be  sold  both  by  weight  and  measure 
at  the  same  time.(A)  But  where  an  indictment  charged  Francis  Mor- 
ris as  a  receiver,  "he  the  said  Thomas  Morris,  well  knowing,"  &c.,  it 
was  holden  that  the  words,  "  the  said  Thomas  Morris,"  might  be  re- 
jected as  surplusage,  and  so  the  indictment  be  good.(i)  So  where  an 
indictment  charged  the  defendant  that  he  on  one  Henry  Bennett  did 


(a)  Ante^  p.  85. 

{b)  R.  y.  Haynea,  4  M.  ft  S.  214. 

(c)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  a.  58. 

(d)  2  Hawk,  a  26,  a  62. 


(«)  2  Hawk,  a  25,  8.  62. 

te)w. 

(h)  Id.;  2  Ro.  Abr.  18. 

(i)  R  v.  MorriSj  1  Leach,  103. 


[1]  So  to  say  that  the  defendant  forged  or  caused  to  be  forged  an  instrument ;  that  he  erected 
9r  caused  to  be  erected  a  nuisance ;  that  he  carried  and  conveyed  or  caused  to  be  carried 
and  conveyed  two  persons  having  the  small  pox,  so  as  to  burthen  the  town,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently positive.  But  in  an  information  for  stealing  a  horse,  it  is  no  ground  for  arrasting 
judgment  that  the  horso  is  described  as  of  a  "  brown  or  bay  color,"  for  they  are  the  same. 
Siaie  V.  Gilbert,  13  Vermont  Rep.  647. 

[2]  The  same  error  has  been  held  to  exist  where  an  indictment  charged  an  offence  to 
have  been  committed  in  November,  1801,  and  in  the  25th  year  of  American  Independence^ 
and  where  the  crime  was  laid  to  have  been  committed  A.  D.  1830.  Serpentina  v.  State,  1 
How.  Misa  Rep.  260. 
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make  an  assault,  "  and  him  the  said  WiUmm  Bennett  did  beat,"  &c., 
this  was  holden  good  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  the  same  rea8on.(a)[8] 

(t)  Technical  words. 

In  some  cases  certain  technical  words  are  required,  such  as  "  treason- 
ably and  against  his  allegiance,"  in  indictments  for  treason,(i) — "  mur- 
der," and  "  of  his  malice  aforethought,"  in  an  indictment  for  murder,(c) 
— "  ravish,"  in  an  indictment  for  rape,(d) — "  burglariously,"  in  an  in- 
dictment for  burglary, — "feloniously,"  in  an  indictment  for  felony,(c) 
and  the  like  :  in  these  cases,  no  other  words,  nor  any  periphrasis  what- 
ever, would  be  deemed  equivalent  to  them,  and  an  indictment  omitting 
them  would  be  bad.  So,  an  indictment  upon  statutes,  where  the  defi- 
nition of  the  oflfence  contained  in  them,  includes  such  adverbs  as  "  un- 
lawfully," "wilfully,"  "maliciously,"  &c.,  the  offence  must  be 
[*92]  charged  *to  have  been  committed  "  unlawfully,"  "  wilfully,"  or 
"  maliciously,"  accordingly,  otherwise  the  indictment  will  be 
bad.  The  word  "  unlawfully"  is  not  essentially  necessary  in  indict- 
ments at  common  law,(^)  although  very  generally  used.  The  words, 
"  with  force  and  arms,"  were  formerly  always  used  in  all  indictments 
for  offences  with  force,  and  indeed  for  all  felonies,  for  a  felony  was 
deemed  to  include  a  trespass ;  and  the  words  "  as  appears  by  the  record" 

(a)  R.  V.  Crispin,  12  Shaw's  J.  P.  323.  (d)  2  Hawk.  c.  26,  s.  66. 

lb)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  55 ;  4  BL  Com.  307.  (e)  Id.  s.  65 ;  2  Hale,  184. 

(c)  Id.  8.  60 ;  4  Bl  Com.  307.  (^)  Id.  s.  96. 


[3]  A  variance  iu  the  name  will  not  be  fatal,  if  the  name  be  immaterial  to  constituting 
the  offence,  and  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  1  Rj.  &  Moo.  C.  C.  1 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  593 ; 
Rosooe's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev.  82.  But  where  there  is  a  repugnancy  or  absurdity  in  the  description 
of  the  party  injured,  the  error  will  be  fatal,  as  where  one  is  indicted  for  stealing  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  (ht  said  I.  S.,  where  I.  S.  had  not  been  previously  mentioned,  (Hawk.  b.  2, 
ch.  25,  sea  72,)  although  those  words  have  in  some  cases  been  rejected  as  surplusage. 
1  Leach,  1 09.  And  it  should  be  observed,  that  a  material  error  in  the  names  of  the  persona 
aggrieved,  or  in  whom  property  stolen  ought  to  be  laid,  is  much  more  important  than  a 
mistake  in  the  name  or  addition  of  the  defendant ;  for  the  latter  can  only  be  objected  by  a 
plea  in  abatement,  which  can  only  delay  the  trial,  while  the  former  will  be  sufficient  ground 
for  arresting  the  judgment,  when  the  objection  appears  on  the  faoe  of  the  indictment ;  or,  if 
it  be  an  error  in  fact,  will  be  a  ground  of  acquittal  on  the  trial  at  least^  as  far  as  respects 
that  part  of  the  charge,  (1  East  P.  0.  514;  2  Leach,  774;  1  Leach,  262,  286,  351,  390;  1 
East  P.  C.  415,)  though  the  mistake  only  affbcts  the  higher  offence,  the  indictment  may  still 
be  valid  us  to  the  inferior  crime,  as  if  a  party  be  indicted  for  burglariously  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling  house  of  Jno.  Snoxalt,  and  stealing  therein  goodR,  the  property  of  Ann 
Lock ;  if  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house  be  mistaken,  the  defendant  cannot  be  found 
guilty  of  the  capital  part  of  the  indictment,  viz.  the  burglary,  yet  he  maybe  convicted  of  the 
simple  larceny,  (Leach,  252,  339,  n.  (a);  see  1  Blackford  B.  37;)  so  in  an  indictment  for 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  the  dwelling  house  of  A.  B.,  under  the  12  Ann. 
ch.  7,  the  defendant  may  be  acquitted  of  the  capital  part  of  the  charge,  when  not  strictly 
proved,  and  found  guilty  of  the  simple  larceny.    Leach,  339,  n.  (a.) 
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were  always  used,  where  a  matter  of  record  was  pleaded :  but  now,  by 
Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  no  indictment  for  any  offence  shall  be 
held  insufficient  for  the  omission  of  the  words,  "  as  appears  by  the 
record,"  or  of  the  words,  "with  force  and  arms."[l] 

[1]  The  words  **  with  force  and  arms"  anciently  "vi  et  armia"  where,  by  the  common  law, 
necessary  in  indictments  for  offences  which  amount  to  an  actual  disturbance  of  the  peace 
or  consist,  in  any  way,  of  acts  of  violenco,  (Cro.  Jac.  472,  473  ;  2  Hale,  187  ;  Hawk.  b.  2, 
ch.  25,  sec.  90 ;  Bac.  Abr.  lodictment,  G.  6 ;  Cro.  C.  C.  42 ;)  but  it  seems  to  be  the  better 
opinion,  that  they  were  never  necessary  where  the  offence  consisted  of  a  cheat,  or  non- 
feasance, or  a  mere  consequential  injuiy.  7  T.  B.  4,  5 ;  1  Keb.  652  ;  Poph.  206 ;  Hawk.  b. 
2,  ch.  25,  sec.  00 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G-.  1.  Formerly,  they  were  followed  by  the  words 
*'  videlicet  bacuHs  cuIteUis  arciibus  et  sagiUis"  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  25,  sec.  90.  But  the  statute 
27  Hen.  8,  ch.  8,  (this  statute  is  in  force  in  Pennsylvania.  Roberto'  Dig.  324.  In  New 
Hampshire,  State  v.  Kean^  10  N.  Hamp.  347.  In  Vermont,  State  v.  Hunger,  15  Vermont, 
290.  In  Tennesee,  Tipton  v.  Sbade,  2  Yerger,  642.  And  in  Louisiana^  l\arritory  v.  McFar- 
lane^  1  Martin,  224,)  reciting,  that  several  indictments  had  been  deemed  void  for  want  of 
these  words,  when  in  fact  no  such  weapons  had  been  employed,  enacted,  "  that  the  words,  vi  et 
armie  videlicet  cum  haculis  arcubita  et  cuUdlis  eagitlis"  shall  not  of  necessity  be  put  in  any  indict- 
ment or  inquisition.  Upon  the  construction  of  this  statute,  there  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained very  great  doubts,  whether  the  whole  of  the  terms  were  intended  to  be  abolished  in 
all  indictments,  or  whether  the  words  following  the  videlicet,  were  alone  excluded.  Many 
indictments  for  trespasses  and  other  wrongs  accompanied  with  actual  violence,  have  been 
deemed  insufficient  for  want  of  the  words  "  tvith  farce  and  arms,''^  (2  Lev.  221 ;  1  Sid.  140; 
1  Bttlst.  205;  1  Keb.  101;  2  Keb.  154;)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  has  frequently 
refused  to  quash  the  proceedings  where  they  have  been  omitted,  (1  Lev.  126;  2  Bulst.  208 ; 
3  P.  Wms.  464,  498 ;)  and  the  last  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  for  otherwise  the  terms 
of  the  statute  appear  to  be  destitute  of  meaning.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that 
where  there  are  any  other  words  implying  force,  as  in  an  indictment  for  a  rescue,  the  word 
"  rescued,"  the  omission  of  vi  et  annie,  is  sufficiently  supplied.  Cro.  Jac.  345 ;  2  Bulst 
208;  3  P.  Wms.  464;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  25,  sec.  90,  n.  16;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1. 
But  it  is  at  all  times,  safe  and  proper  to  insert  them,  whenever  the  offence  is  attended  with 
an  actual  or  constructive  force,  or  affects  the  interests  of  the  public.  Cro.  Car.  3,  7,  8 ; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  sec.  90 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1 ;  Bum.  J.  Indictment,  IX.  As  to 
words  "  force  and  arms,"  see  4  Burr.  2557-8,  et  alii. 

The  term  "ttn2au;/utfy,"  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  description  of  the  offence,  is  un- 
necessary, wherever  the  crime  existed  at  common  law,  and  is  manifestly  illegal.  Hawk, 
b.  2,  ch.  25,  sec.  96;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment^  G.  1;  Cro.  0.  0.  38.  See  Jerry  v.  State,  1 
BlackC  396;  State  v.  Bray,  1  Missouri,  180;  Curtie  v.  People,  Breese,  197.  So,  it  has  been 
adjudged,  that  it  need  not  be  used  in  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  because  the  Ulegality  is  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  without  being  expressly  averred.  2  Rol.  Abr.  82 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  25, 
see.  96 ;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment^  G.  1 ;  Cro.  0  C.  43.  But  if  a  statute,  in  describing  an 
offence  which  it  creates,  uses  the  word,  the  indictment  founded  on  the  act  will  be  bad,  if  it  be 
omitted,  (Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  25,  sea  96  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1 ;  Cro.  C.  0. 43 ;  eedquoere, 
see  2  Marsh.  362 ;)  and  it  is,  in  general,  best  to  insert  it,  especially  as  it  precludes  all  legal 
cause  of  excuse  for  the  crime.    See  4  M.  &  S.  274. 

The  word  *^ knotoingly"  or  "well  knowing,"  will  supply  the  place  of  a  positive  averment, 
that  the  defendant  knew  the  &ct8  subsequently  stated.  2  Stra.  904 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment, 
G.  6 ;  see  Russ.  &  By.  0.  G.  317 ;  1  Stark.  C.  N.  P.  390.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consti- 
tute guilt,  as  in  indictments  for  uttering  forged  tokens,  or  other  attempts  to  defraud,  or  for 
receiving  stolen  goods,  and  offences  of  a  similar  description.  An  indictment  at  common  law 
for  aiding  a  prisoner's  escape,  slu)uld  state  that  the  party  knew  of  bis  offence.  Bex  v.  Toung, 
I  Russel,  391 ;  see  United  Stales  v.  Kean,  5  Mason,  453. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  bank  bills  in  Ohio,  must  aver  that  the  defendant  knew  the  bills 
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4.     Oonclusion  of  the  IndicimenL 

(a)  Against  the  peace. 

All  indictments,  whether  for  offences  at  common  law  or  by  statute, 
conclude  "  against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and 

to  be  hank  biUSj  or  the  indictment  is  defective.  Gakwood  y.  Statey  4  Ohio,  386 ;  see  Stait 
V.  WUson,  2  Const.  Ct.  135 ;  Anderson  v.  State,  1  Ohio,  250 ;  Bimey  v.  State^  8  Ohio,  230 ; 
Bich  V.  State^  8  Ohio,  111 ;  State  v.  Gardner,  2  Missouri,  23. 

But  if  notice  or  knowledge  be  unneoessarily  stated,  the  allegation  may  be  rejected  as 
surplusage.     2  East,  452. 

There  are  certain  terms  which  are  usually  inserted  in  the  part  of  the  indictment  we  are 
DOW  examining,  which  mark  out  the  color  of  the  offence  with  precision,  and  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  determine  the  judgment.  3  Inst  15;  Carth.  319:  2  Hale,  172,  184;  4 
Bla.  Com.  307 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  25,  sec.  55 ;  1  East  P.  C.  115 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  Q-.  6 ;  Cro.  C.  C.  37.  In  an  indictment  against  A.  S  as  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  city  of  Portland,  for  receiving  at  a  general  election,  the  vote  of  a  person, 
whose  name  was  not  borne  on  the  list  of  voters,  it  was  held  to  be  necessary  to  allege  that 
the  act  so  done  and  committed  was  ^^unreasonable,  corrupt,  or  wUftdly  oppressive."  State  v. 
SmaU,  1  Fairfield,  109. 

Thus,  every  indictment  for  treason  must  contain  the  word  "traitorously,"  (Cro.  37  ;)  every 
indictment  for  burglary,  ''burglariously,"  (4  Co.  39,  40;  6  Co.  121 ;  Cro.  Eliz.  920;  2  Hale, 
172,  184;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1;  Com.  Dig  Indictment,  G.  6;  Cro.  C.  C.  37;  Bum, 
J.  Indictment,  IX  ;)  and  ''feloniously"  must  be  introduced  in  every  indictment  for  felony. 
2  Hale,  171,  184;  Cro.  Eliz.  193 ;  6  Co.  121 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  sec.  65 ;  Com.  Dig.  G.  6  i 
Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1 ;  Cro.  C.  C.  37  ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  IX  ;  Williams,  J.  Indict- 
ment, IT. ;  Buss.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  62.  See  Stuart  v.  Commonwealth^  12  Serg.  ft  R  177  ;  CarOa 
V.  People,  Breese,  199. 

And  these  words  are  so  essential,  that  if  the  word  fdonumsly  be  omitted  in  an  indictment 
for  stealing  a  horse,  it  will  be  only  a  trespass,  (2  Hale,  184 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1  ; 
Cro.  C.  C.  37,)  or  a  misdemeanor  of  which  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  under  such  in- 
dictment   Cald.  400,  1. 

The  crime  of  murder,  which  is  next  in  point  of  degree,  has,  as  well  as  treason,  terms 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  its  own  description. 

Penkstlvamia. — In  an  indictment  for  murder,  it  is  not  necessary  so  to  describe  the 
offence,  as  to  show  whether  it  be  murder  of  the  first  or  second  degree ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  indictment  should  conclude  against  the  form  of  the  act  of  assembly.  6  Binney, 
179;  1  Russell,  46&-471. 

Like  other  felonies,  the  word  "feloniously"  must  be  inserted.  Cro.  Eliz.  193.  In  an  in- 
dictment for  assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  kill,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  of- 
fence should  be  alleged  to  be  unlawful  B.nd  felonious.  Curtis  v.  People,  1  Breese,  (IlL)  199 ; 
Curtis  V,  People,  1  Scammon,  120. 

As  a  conclusion  from  the  facts  averred,  it  must  be  stated,  that  so  the  defendant  feloniously 
of  his  malice  aforethoughi  did  kill  and  murder  the  deceased ;  for  without  the  terms  "  malice 
aforethought,"  and  the  artificial  phrase  murder;  the  indictment  will  be  taken  to  charge  man- 
slaughter only.  Post.  424;  Yelv.  205;  2  Hale,  184;  Cro.  Jac.  283;  1  Bulst  144;  Dyer, 
69,  a,  261 ;  Cro.  Eliz.  920 ;  Kel.  124;  1  Hale,  450,  466 ;  2  Hale,  187 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  26, 
sec.  55;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  G.  6;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1;  4  Bla.  Com.  307;  1 
East,  P.  C.  345 ;  Cro.  C.  C.  37 ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  IX ;  Williams,  J.  Indictment,  IV.  Where 
the  death  arises  from  any  wounding,  beating,  or  bruising,  it  is  said  that  the  word  "  struck  " 
is  essential.  1  Bulst.  184;  5  Co.  122;  3  Mod.  202;  Cro.  Jac.  655;  Pakn.  282;  2  Hale, 
184,  186,  187 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  23,  sea  82. 
In  Pennsylvania,  in  an  indictment  chai*ging  the  defendant  with  a  certain  stone,  which  he 
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dignity  ."(a)  The  words  "against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen," 
are  in  all  oases  deemed  necessary ;  the  words  "  her  crown  and  dignity  " 
not(6) 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  a.  92.  (b)  2  Hawk,  a  25,  a.  94. 

held  in  his  right  hand,  in  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  head  of  the  deceased,  feloniouslji 
Ac  did  cast  and  throWy  and  that  the  defendant  with  the  stone  aforesaid,  the  deceased  in  and 
npon  the  right  side  of  the  head,  feloniously,  ftc.  did  strike,  sufficiently  charges  that  the  de- 
fendant threw  the  stone  and  struck  the  deceased.     White  y.  OcfrnmonweaUh,  6  Bin.  179. 

Aod  the  wound  or  bruise  must  be  alleged  to  have  been  mortai;  nor  is  the  latter  word 
supplied  bj  the  allegation,  which  is  at  all  times  necessary  that  the  deceased  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  inflicted  upon  him.  1  Leach,  96 ;  Kel  125 ;  2  Hale,  186 ;  Bawk.  b. 
2,  ch.  23,  sec.  82 ;  Cro.  0.  C.  38 ;  3  M*Cord,  190. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  omission  of  technical  epithets  in  an  indictment  for  murder  is  fhta). 
2  Dall.  228. 

The  allegation  that  the  person  murdered  was,  at  the  time,  vn  ffie  hinges  peace,  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  was  a  British  subject     Russ.  ft  Ry.  0.  C.  294. 

So  also  in  indictment  for  rcq>ea,  the  words  ^^fdoniovuily  ravished^  and  ^*eamaUy  knew^  are 
necessary :  nor  is  the  want  of  the  former  supplied  by  the  insertion  of  the  latter.  1  Hale, 
628;  2  Hale,  184;  Go.  Lit.  124,  n.  p. ;  2  Inst  180;  1  Bast,  P.  G.  447 ;  Gom.  Dig.  Indict- 
ment, G.  1 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c«  25,  sec.  56 ;  Gro.  G.  G.  37.  But 
in  an  hidictment  for  an  assault  and  battery  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  the  omission  of 
the  word  Jekmiou^y  does  not  vitiate.    Stout  v.  CkmrnumweaUh,  11  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  177. 

And  though  some  have  inclined  to  think  that  the  words  "  camaUy  knew  '*  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  would  certainly  be  veiy  unsafe  to  omit  them.  1  East  P.  G.  448.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  allege  that  the  offence  was  committed  forcibly  and  against  the  will  of  (he 
woman.  It  is  sufficient,  if  it  charge  that  tlie  defendant /e2oni0t»2y  did  ravish  and  camatty  did 
know  her.  Barman  v.  Commonwealth,  13  Serg.  ft  Rawle^  69 ;  but  see  State  v.  Jim,  1  De- 
yereuz,  142. 

And  in  an  indictment  for  an  unnatural  crime,  the  word  of  the  statutes  taking  away  clergy, 
must  be  followed.  Post  424;  Co.  Ent  351,  b.;  3  Inst  69;  Hawk.  b.  1,  ch.  4,  sec.  2;  5 
Eliz.  ch.  17 ;  3  ft  4  W.  ft  M.  ch.  9,  sec.  2. 

In  Maryland,  it  is  held  necessary  in  such  case  to  prove  the  camaliter  cognovit  in  tho  in- 
dictment   Davis  V.  State,  3  Harr.  ft  Johns.  154. 

So  also  in  all  indictments  of  mayhem,  the  words  ^'feloniously  did  maim,^^  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  inserted.  3  Inst  118 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  23,  sec  17, 18,  77  ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  25,  sec. 
55;  7  Mass.  Rep.  247. 

In  Massachusetts,  an  indictment  for  administering  a  potion,  with  intent  to  procure  an 
abortion,  must  contain  an  allegation  that  an  abortion  ensued,  and  that  the  woman  was  quick 
with  child.     9  Mass.  387. 

The  essential  words  in  an  indictment  for  burglary,  aro  ^^feloniously  and  burglariously  broke 
and  entered  the  dwelling  house  in  the  night  time,^^  about  a  named  hour.  4  Go.  39,  b. ;  1  Halo, 
649,  550;  2  Hale,  184;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  25,  sea  55;  Gom.  Dig.  Indictment,  G.  6;  Bac. 
Abr.  Indictment,  G.  1 ;  Cro.  G.  G.  37.  And  besides  these  requisites,  the  felony  committed 
or  intended,  must  be  set  forth  in  technical  language,  (1  Hale,  550 ;  3  Rawle,  207  ;)  so  in  an 
indictment  for  simple  larceny,  the  words  ^^fdonvoualy  took  and  carried  away  the  goods,"  or 
"  took  and  Ud  away  \.\\Q  ctXiXe,'^  are  necessary,  (1  Hale,  504;  2  Hale,  184;  Baa  Abr.  In- 
dictment, G.  1 ;  Cro.  G.  G.  37 ;)  and  in  case  of  roblbery  from  the  person,  the  words  '^/cto- 
nionsly  and  against  the  will,"  must  be  introduced ;  and  it  is  usual  to  aver  a  putting  in  fear, 
though  this  does  not  seem  to  be  requisite.  3  Inst  68 ;  Post  128;  1  Hale,  535 ;  2  East  P. 
G.  283.  And  the  word  "  violently  "  was  formerly  regarded  as  essential,  but  has  been  holdon 
not  to  be  necessary.  2  East  P.  G.  784 ;  3  Russ.  89-91.  And  feloniously,  and  ptraticaUy, 
are  both  necessary  in  an  indictment  (ox  piracy.    Hawk.  b.  1,  ch.  37,  sec.  16 ;  3  Inst  112. 
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If  the  offence  be  committed  in  the  reign  of  one  King,  and  the  of- 
fender be  indicted  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  indictment  should 
conclude,  against  the  peace  of  the  late  King;(a)  or  if  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  one  King,  and  continued  into  the  reign  of  another,  it  seems 
that  a  conclusion,  against  the  peace  of  both  Kings,  would  be  good.(6) 
By  slat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  however,  no  indictment  shall  be 
held  insufficient,  for  the  omissions  of  the  words  "  against  the  peace  " 
And  the  like  omission  was  before  cured  by  verdict,  or  judgment  by 
confessions,  &c.,  by  stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20 ;  which  Act  was  holden  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  an  indictment,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  fourth, 
for  an  offence  committed  in  the  reign  of  George  the  fourth,  concluding 
against  the  peace  of  our  lord  the  King,  &c.,  instead  of  our  late  lord  the 
King.(c)[2] 

(a)  R  V.  Lookup,  3  Burr.  1901.  (c)  R  v.  ChahMrs,  B,y.  AM.  352  ;  and 

(6)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  a.  93.  see  A  v.  ScoU^  E.  A  By.  415. 


There  are  also  some  miademecmors  which  require  to  be  described  with  parttcolar  langnage. 
If  an  indictment  under  the  statute  of  Ohio,  against  having  counterfeit  bank  notes  in  possession 
and  making  sale  of  them,  allege  such  acts  to  hefeUmiotUj  (the  statute  using  the  term  miade- 
fneanoTj)  it  is  not  error,  and  the  term  "fsUmious "  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage.  J7estf  r. 
StaUf  5  Ohio,  12;  see  CommomoeaUh  r.  Squire^  1  Metcal^  258. 

Thus,  common  barretors  and  scolds  must  be  indicted  as  such.  6  Mod.  11,  1*78,  213,  239 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  G-.  6.  The  word  ^^riot''^  must  be  inserted  in  all  indictments  for  riot- 
ing, and  mainiadned  in  all  indictments  for  mamtenancA,  (1  Wils.  326,)  and  "  with  strong  Tiand  '* 
in  an  indictment  for  HforcibU  entry.    8  T.  R.  357  ;  2  Buss.  289. 

The  words  *'  witkedLy^  maliciously,  of  his  own  wicked  and  corrupt  mind,  being  a  person  ofevii 
disposition,  <&c."  are  in  general  mere  matter  of  agg^vation,  and  not  material.  6  East,  472. 
But  where  an  act  must  be  done  with  a  particular  intent,  in  order  to  render  it  criminal,  an 
evil  intention  must  be  averred  upon  the  record,  (6  £031,473;  2  East  P.O.  1031 ;  Andr.  162;) 
and  we  have  already  seen  what  would  be  a  variance  in  the  statement  of  the  intent,  and 
when  it  is  advisable  to  insert  counts  to  meet  the  case  in  this  respect 

[2]  In  the  United  States  Courts,  a  conclusion  "  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  has  been  held  sufficient.  U.  8,  v. 
La  Coste,  2  Mason,  129 ;  U,  S.  v.  Smith,  2  Mason,  143.  The  Constitution  of  Vermont 
provides  that  all  indictments  shall  conclude  with  these  words,  "  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  state."  Const,  part  2,  sec.  32.  In  New  Hampshire,  the  constitution  requires  all 
indictments  to  terminate  "  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state;  and  it  has  been  held, 
that  it  is  sufficiently  complied  with  by  an  indictment  concluding,  **  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  our  said  State."  State  v.  Kean,  10  New  Hamp.  Rep.  347.  The  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  provides  that  all  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  conclude  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  same.    Const,  art  5,  sec.  11 ;  see  Oom,  v.  Rogers,  6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  463. 

In  South  Carolina,  an  indictment  stating  an  offence  against  the  state,  and  conduding  with 
the  words,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same,  is  not  faulty,  but  good  within  the 
terms  oftho  constitution  of  1790.  Stater.  Washington,  1  Bay,  120.  Where  an  mdictment 
commenced  "South  Carolina,"  and  not  the  "State  of  South  Carolina,"  and  concluded  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  said  state  and  not  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  same, 
the  court  held  the  termination  good.  State  v.  Antlumy,  1  M'Cord,  285.  By  the  constitutiou 
of  Arkansas,  indictments  must  conclude,  ''against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas;"  but  the  interpolation  upon  this  form  of  the  words,  "people  of  the,"  will  not 
vitiate.    *'  The  form  adopted  by  the  constitution,"  It  was  said,  "is  merely  declaratory,  and  in 
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In  misdemeanors  to  the  person  or  property  of  an  individual,  it  is 
very  usual  to  conclude  "  To  the  great  damage  of  the  said  J,  S,  to  the  evil 
example  of  all  others  in  the  like  case  offending^  and  against  the  peace  " 
&c. ;  but  the  above  words  in  italics  are  unnecessary.  [3] 

(6)  Against  the  form  of  the  statute. 

Indictments  for  offences  against  a  statute  or  statutes,  conclude  '^  against 
the  form  of  the  statute  [or  statutes]  in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  and 
against  the  peace  of  our  Lady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity. 
This  is  material  to  be  observed ;  for  where  the  contra  ^formam  [*933 
statuti  is  omitted,  if  the  offence  be  one  punishable  by  statute 
only,  no  judgment  can  be  given,  although  otherwise  if  the  offence  be 
also  punishable  at  common  law.(a)  As  the  conclusion  contra  formam 
statuH  to  an  indictment  for  an  offence  at  common  law,  therefore,  does  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  indictment,  I  understand  that  the  judges  about 
fifteen  years  since,  intimated  to  the  clerks  of  indictments  on  the  differ- 
ent circuits,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  conclude  their  indictments, 
generally,  as  for  offences  against  a  statute.  Formerly  nice  distinctions 
were  taken,  as  to  cases  where  the  conclusion  should  be  contra  formam 
statuti^  and  where  sfatutorum ;  but  this  is  now  immaterial ;  for  by  stat. 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  no  indictment  shall  be  deemed  insufficient, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute  "  in- 
stead of  "  against  the  form  of  the  statutes,"  or  ince  versa.ll] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  0.25,8. 116. 


affirmaDce  of  an  old  principle,  not  the  creation  of  a  new  one."  Anderson  v.  SkUCj  6  Pike, 
445.  In  South  Carolina,  an  indictment  was  held  good,  though  it  concluded  against  "  the 
peace  and  dignity  of  this  state,"  instead  of  concluding  "against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
same  state."  State  ▼.  Taneey^  1  Tr.  Con.  Rep.  237.  In  Mississippi,  an  indictment  com- 
mencing with  the  words  "the  State  of  Mississippi,"  and  concluding,  "against  the  peace  and 
digpnity  of  the  same,"  is  sufficient     State  r.  Johnson^  1  Walker,  392. 

[3]  Indictments  for  nuisances  usually  conclude  '*  to  the  great  damage  and  common  nuisance 
of  all  the  people  of  said  state  as  well  as  against  the  peace,  Ac  But  this  conclusion  "to  the 
common  nuisance"  does  not  seem  to  be  essential  Matt.  Dig.  Cr.  Law,  278.  The  words 
"against  the  peace  of  the  people,"  seem  to  be  essential  in  all  cases,  excepting  in  indictments 
for  non-feasance  and  even  in  these,  they  are  uniformly  used. 

[1]  In  a  common  law  indictment  the  word5  contra-forman  statuti  may  be  rejected  as  sur- 
plusage. State  V.  Bwkman^  8  New.  Hamp.  Rep.  203 ;  Knowles  v.  State,  3  Day,  103  ;  Com. 
V.  Gregory,  ,2  Dana,  417;  -State  v.  Oruizer,  3  Harrison,  108;  Southworth  v.  State,  9  Conn. 
660;  Com,  v.  Hoxey,  16  Mass.  385 ;  Pennsyl  v.  Bdl,  Add.  171 ;  Resp.  v.  Newell,  3  Yeates, 
407 ;  Haal^  v.  State,  4  Uaywood,  273.  Where  an  offence  both  by  statute  and  common  law 
is  badly  laid  under  the  statute,  the  judgment  may  be  given  at  common  law.  State  v.  F?ielp9, 
11  Verm.  Rep.  117 ;   Com,  v.  Lanigam,  2  Boat  Law.  Rep.  49. 

Though  there  is  but  one  statute  prohibiting  an  offence,  it  is  not  &tal  for  the  indictment  to 
conclude  contrary  to  the  "  statutes."  TereonleyY.  State,  3  Harrison,  311 ;  but  see  State  v.  Cagsal, 
2  Har.  &  GUI,  407. 

One  count  concluding  "  contra  formam,^^  ftc,  does  not  cure  another  without  the  proper 
ocmdosion.    State  y.  Souie^  20  Maine  R.  19.    Where  the  offence  Is  governed  or  limited  by 
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(J)  Want  of  a  prcyper  conclusion. 

By  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  no  indictment  shall  be  held  in- 
snflScient  "for  want  of  a  proper  or  formal  conclusion." 

two  statutes,  thero  have  been  various  distiDctions  taken  respecting  the  conclusions  against 
the  form  of  the  statutes  in  the  plura],  or  statute  in  the  singular  only.  The  rule  given  by 
the  older  writers  is,  that  where  an  offence  is  prohibited  by  several  independent  statutps,  it 
was  necessary  to  condade  in  the  plural ;  but  now  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  a 
condufiion  in  the  singular  will  suffice.     1  Hale,  173 ;  Sid.  348 ;  Owen,  135 ;  2  Leach,  827  ; 

1  Dyer,  347,  a.  4  Co.  48 ;  Hawk.  b.  2  a  25,  s.  117  ;  Kane  v.  People,  9  Wend.  203;  BafmaiCs 
case^  8  Greenleaf,  113;  State  v.  J(mes,  4  Halstead,  357.  The  general  practice  now  is,  to 
conclude  ip  the  singular  in  all  cases,  though  in  Maryland  it  was  held  that  when  an  offence 
is  ^tD  nSitfeoDy  one  act  of  assembly,  and  the  punishment  prescribed  or  affixed  by  another, 
the  conclusion  sliould  be  against  the  acts  of  assembly.  State  v.  C(Ui<i8,  alias  Baker,  2  Bar. 
k  Gill,  407  ;  see  also  Stati  v.  Pool,  2  Devereux,  202.    Wharton's  Or.  Law,  105. 

Where  a  statute  only  inflicts  a  punishment  on  that  which  was  an  offence  before,  judgment 
may  be  given  for  the  punishment  prescribed  therein,  though  the  judgpnent  does  not  conclude 
contra  formam  statuti,  Ac  Coin.  v.  Searle,  3  BiDuey,  332 ;  Russd  v.  Com,  7  Serg.  &  Rawle, 
177;   White  v.  Com.  6  Binney,  179;  2  Hale,  190;  1  Saund.  135,  a.  n.  6;  2  Roll  Abr.  82; 

2  Hale,  190 ;  1  Saund.  135,  a.  n.  3.  If  a  statute  create  an  offence,  or  alter  an  offence  at 
common  law,  as  by  turning  a  misdemeanor  into  a  felony,  the  indictment  must  conclude 
against  the  form  of  the  statute;  and  if  an  offence  be  made  so,  not  by  one  statute  only,  but 
by  two  or  more  taken  together,  the  strict  conclusion  formerly  was  against  the  form  of  the 
statutes.  Stat^  v.  «7i'm,  3  Murphy,  3.  The  reason  of  the  rule,  it  is  said,  is  that  the  indict- 
ment should  refer  clearly  and  explicitly  to  the  statute  as  the  foundation  of  the  suit  Brovme^s 
case,  3  Greenleaf,  177;  Com.  v.  Springfidd,  7  Mass.  9;  State  v.  Soule,  20  Maine,  R.  19; 
Chapman  v.  Qmu  6  Wharton,  427;  1  Hale,  172,  189,  192;  Dougl.  441;  1  Salk.  370;  13 
East,  258;  6  Mod.  307 ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1104;  1  Saund.  135,  a.  n.  3,  4 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s. 
116,  a  23,  8.  99;  Bac.  Ab.  Indictment,  H.  4 ;  Bum  J.  Indictment,  ix;  Cro.  C.  C.  39 ;  1 
Chitty  on  Pleading,  358;  2  Hale,  189;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  25,  s.  116;  1  Salk.  370;  Com.  v. 
Stoekhridge,  11  Mass.  279;  Com.  v.  Northampton,  2  Mass.  116;  Com.  v.  Cooley,  10  Pick. 
37  ;  Com.  v.  Searls,  3  Binney,  332.  In  such  case,  *' against  tlie  peace  and  dignity  of  tlie 
commonwealth"  merely,  is  bad.  Com.  v.  Northampton,  2  Mass.  116;  Com.  v.  Springfield^  7 
Mass.  9.  But  in  Massachusetts,  a  conclusion  "  against  the  peace  and  the  statute,"  is  good, 
(Com.  V.  CaidweU,  14  Mass.  330 ;)  though  in  the  same  state  it  was  held  insufficient  to  charge 
the  offence  as  committed  against  the  law  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  Com.  v.  Stock' 
bridge,  1 1  Mass.  279.  The  proper  office  of  the  conclusion,  contra  formam  statuti,  is  to  show 
the  court  the  action  is  founded  on  the  statute,  and  is  not  an  action  at  common  law.  Cram 
V.  State^  2  Yerger,  390.   Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  105.  " 

Massachusetts. — It  is  not  sufficient  in  an  indictment  for  an  offence  created  by  statute^ 
to  allege  the  same  to  have  been  committed  against  the  law  in  such  case  made  and  provided, 
11  Mass.  279.  See  Commonwealth  v.  Springfield,  7  Mass.  9.  In  South  Carolina,  it  has 
been  decided,  that  where  an  indictment  concluded  "  contrary  to  the  act  of  assembly  of  the 
State  of  South  CaroUnot,"  whereas  the  act  under  which  tlie  indictment  was  prosecuted,  was 
an  act  of  the  Province  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  indictment  was  nevertheless  good.  State 
V.  Iktmage,  2  Nott  &  N'Cord,  158.  But  where  an  indictment  (since  the  revolution)  concluded 
against  "a  British  act  of  Parliament  made  of  force  in  this  State;  "  the  indictment  was  held 
to  be  bad;  although  there  be  an  act  of  assembly  against  the  offence  committed,  which  is  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  English  statute.  Slate  v.  Eolley,  2  Bay,  262.  In  Maryland,  it  has 
been  determined  that  where  an  offence  is  punisbablo  either  at  common  law,  or  under  an  act 
of  assembly,  and  the  common  law  judgment  is  entered,  but  is  stated  to  be  according  to  the 
aot  of  assembly,  that  the  unmeaning  expressions  following  the  judgment  of  the  court  may 
be  rejected  as  surplusage.    Davis  v.  Stale,  3  Har.  k  J.  154. 
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5.     Joinder  of  Offences, 
(a)  Several  counts  for  the  same  offence. 

There  is  no  objection  to  stating  the  same  offence,  in  different  ways, 
in  as  many  different  counts  of  the  indictment  as  you  may  think  neces- 
saiy,  even  although  the  judgment  on  the  several  counts  be  different, (a) 
provided  all  the  counts  be  for  felonies,  or  all  for  misdemeanors. [2] 

(a)  R  V.  GaXbway,  Ry.  k  M.  234;  see  R.  v.  PowtU,  2  B.  &  Ad.  76. 


United  States. — If  an  iDdictment  founded  on  a  statute  conclude  *' contrary  to  the  true  in- 
tent and  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress  i^such  case  made  and  provided."  it  is  good  and 
equivalent  to  a  conclusion  "  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided." 
United  States  v.  Smith,  2  Mason,  143. 

Maine. — It  is  held,  that  if  an  indictment  for  an  ofifence  against  the  statutes  of  Massachu- 
setts, committed  before  the  separation  of  Maine,  does  not  charge  the  offence  to  have  been 
committed  against  the  peace  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  omis- 
sion will  be  fatal.     Damon's  case,  6  Greenl  148. 

Massachusetts. — If  an  indictment,  for  a  breach  of  a  bj-law,  conclude  against  the  bylaw, 
without  also  concluding  against  the  statute,  it  will  be  bad.  CommonweaUh  v.  Gay,  5  Pick. 
44.  A  complaint  purporting  to  be  made  pursuant  to  stat  of  Mass.  1785,  cb.  66,  §  2,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  bastard  child,  but  not  concluding  ccmti'a  formam  statuti,  was  held  suffi- 
cient Oommontoeaith  v.  Moore,  3  Pick.  197.  So  in  an  action  on  the  case  upon  a  statute, 
brought  by  a  party  aggrieved  to  recover  damages  merely,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  in  the 
declaration  that  the  injurious  act  or  neglect  of  the  defendant  was  contra  formam  statuti.  Reed 
V.  Northfield,  13  Pick.  94. 

And  now  in  Massachusetts,  no  indictment  shall  be  quashed  or  be  deemed  invalid,  nor  shall 
the  judgment  thereon  be  arrested  or  affected  by  the  omission  of  the  words  "contrary  to  the 
form  of  the  statute."  Rey.  Stat.  ch.  137,  §  14.  Before  this  statute  the  indictment  for  of- 
fences created  by  statute  must  conclude  contra  formam  statuti  absolutely,  or  at  least  refer 
clearly  and  explicitly  to  the  statute  as  the  foundation  of  the  suit  Oommanwealtft  v.  Spring' 
field,  7  Mass.  9;  Same  v.  Stockbridge,  11  Mass.  279;  Same  v.  Northampton,  2  Mass.  116; 
Same  v.  Cooley,  10  Pick.  37.  Thus  a  conclusion  '^against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  was  held  bad.  CommonweaUh  ▼.  Northampton,  2  Mass.  116;  Same  ▼. 
Springfieti,  7  Mass.  9.  So  of  a  conclusion  "against  the  law  in  such  case  provided."  Cbm- 
monwealih  v.  Stockhridge,  11  Mass.  279.  But  a  oonclosion  "against  the  peace  and  the  stat- 
ute," was  held  good.     Omnmomoeaithv.  CaidweUf  14  Mass.  330. 

New  Jersey. — An  indictment  for  assault  and  battery  will  not  be  quashed  because  it  does 
not  conclude  "  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided."  State 
▼.  Berry,  4  Halst  374. 

Kentucky. — No  indictment  upon  a  statute  can  be  supported  unless  the  offence  is  stated  to 
bave  been  committed  against  the  statute.  M'CuUough  v.  CommonioeaUh,  Hardin,  95.  See 
State  V.  Humphrey,  1  Overton's  (Tenn.)  307. 

Indiana — Where  an  indictment  for  murder  concluded  *' contrary  to  law"  instead  of  "con- 
trary to  the  statute,"  it  was  held  sufficient  Hudson  v.  State,  I  Blackford,  318;  Fuller  v. 
State,  lb.  65. 

[2]  The  introduction  of  several  counts,  which  merely  describe  the  same  transaction  in 
diffirent  ways,  cannot,  in  general,  be  made  the  subject  of  objection.  Nor  will  the  defect  of 
acme  of  the  counts  affect  the  validity  of  tiie  remainiler,  for  judgment  may  be  given  against 
the  defendant  upon  those  which  are  valid.  United  States  v.  La  Coete,  2  Mason,  139 ;  Curtis 
V.  People,  I  Breese,  200  ;  U.  &  v.  Pirates,  6  Wheat  184  ;  Broum  v.  Com.  8  Mass.  63 ;  Hud- 
son Y.  State,  1  Black£  318 ;  State  v.  Boyea,  1  M*Mullan,  190;  Harman  v.  Com,  12  Serg.  k 
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And  the  judges  have,  upon  more  than  one  occajsion,  censured  the 
practice  of  sending  two  bills  before  the  grand  jury,  at  the  same  time, 
against  the  same  person,  as  for  two  different  offences,  founded  on  the 
same  evidence  of  facts,  even  in  cases  where  the  two  offences  could  not 
be  joined  in  the  same  indictment,  such  as  an  indictment  for  stealing, 
and  another  for  receiving  the  same  goods.  In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, the  indictor  is  now  relieved  of  all  diflBculty ;  for  by  stat.  11  &  12 
Vict.  c.  46,  s.  3,  after  reciting  that  according  to  the  practice  of  courts 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  it  was  not  then  permitted  in  an  indictment  for 
stealing  property  to  add  a  count  for  receiving  the  same  property  know- 
ing it  to  have  been  stolen,  or  in  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  pro- 
perty to  add  a  count  for  stealing  the  same  property,  and  that  justice 
was  thereby  often  defeated, — ^it  was  enacted  that  in  every  indictment 
for  feloniously  stealing  property,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  add  a  count  for 
feloniously  receiving  the  same  property,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen ; 
and  in  an  indictment  for  feloniously  receiving  property  knowing  it  to 
have  been  stolen,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  add  a  count  for  feloniously  steal- 
ing the  same  property ;  and  where  any  such  indictment  shall 
[*94]  be  preferred  and  found  against  any  person,  the  prosecutor  shall 
not  be  put  to  his  election,  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury 
who  shall  try  the  same  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  either  of  stealing 
the  property,  or  of  receiving  it  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen ;  and  if 
such  indictment  shall  be  found  against  two  or  more  persons,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  same,  to  find  all  or  any  of  the 
said  persons  guilty,  either  of  stealing  the  property  or  of  receiving  it 
knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  or  to  find  one  or  more  of  the  said  per- 


Rawle,  69 ;  State  r.  Crank,  2  Bailej,  66 ;  State  ▼.  Fool,  2  Const  Ct  691 ;  Jmmmge  v.  Cbm. 
17  Pick.  80;  Towraend  r.  People,  3  Scammon.  328;  Turk,  y.  State,  1  Ohio,  340;  Kane  ▼. 
People,   3  Wendell,  363. 

The  rule  in  England  in  regard  to  the  joinder  of  offenoes  la,  that  a  felony  cannot  be  joined 
with  a  misdemeanoFj  In  the  same  indictment  The  reason  which  is  assigned  for  this,  that 
the  defendant  would  thereby  lose  the  benefit  of  having  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  a  spedal 
Jnry,  and  of  making  his  fol)  defence  by  oounsel,  has  no  application  at  all  in  this  country;  on 
the  contrary,  the  defendant  would  gain  by  being  indicted  for  felony,  as  he  would  have  the 
right  of  challenge,  in  addition  to  the  other  privUegeS)  which  are  equally  secured  to  all  de- 
fendants, in  criminal  prosecutions.  From  analogy  to  the  rule  of  pleading  in  civil  actions^  I 
suppose  that  whenever  the  same  plea  may  be  pleaded,  and  the  same  judgment  given,  the 
offenoes  may  be  joined.  No  doubt  two  felonies  may  be  joined,  so  far  as  regards  the  objec- 
tion in  point  of  law,  as  matter  of  form.  And  so  of  several  misdemeanors.  (3  T.  B*  98.) 
And  by  the  English  practice,  larceny  and  receiving  stolen  goods  may  be  joined.  1  Cr.  Ca. 
234.  But  hero  the  receiving  is  charged  as  a  felony.  A  case  is  cited  by  Mr.  Rico,  in  his 
digest,  tit  Indictment,  52,  State  v.  Smith,  MSS,  where  it  is  said  there  is  a  repugnancy  in 
charging  a  felony  in  one  count,  and  a  misdemeanor  in  another,  which  would  be  fatal.  But, 
if  fatal  at  all,  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  so  on  demurrer,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment;  and 
yet  the  judgment  there  was  not  arrested,  although  the  defendant  was  oonvicted  only  of  the 
receiving.    McMullan's  Rep.  190. 
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sons  guilty  of  stealing  the  property,  and  the  other  or  others  of  them 
guilty  of  receiving  it  knowing  it  to  have  been  8tolen.[l] 

So,  where  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  accused  party  was.  an  accesso- 
ry before  the  fact,  or  the  principal  felon,  you  could  not  send  two  bills 
before  the  grand  jury,  one  for  each  offence,  being  contrary  to  the  in- 
junction of  the  judges  as  above  mentioned  ;  but  as  the  accessory  may 
now  be  indicted  in  the  same  manner  as  a  principal,(a)  he  may  now  be 
.  convicted  as  a  principal  or  accessory  on  the  same  count.  [2] 

So,  there  are  several  cases  where  a  greater  offence  includes  a  less, 
and  upon  an  indictment  for  the  greater  offence,  the  prisoner  may  be 
found  guilty  of  the  less, — as  for  instance,  upon  an  indictment  for  mur- 
der, the  prisoner  may  be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, — ^upon  an  in- 
dictment for  burglary  and  larceny,  the  prisoner  may  be  acquitted  of 
the  burglary,  and  found  guilty  of  the  larceny, — upon  an  indictment 
for  breaking  and  entering  a  church,  house,  shop,  or  warehouse,  and 
stealing  therein,  the  prisoner  may  be  acquitted  of  the  breaking  and  en- 
tering, and  convicted  of  the  larceny, — ^in  an  indictment  for  stealing 
from  a  dwelling  house  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  or  some  person  in 
the  house  being  put  in  fear,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  the  sim- 
ple larceny, — and  the  like  in  these  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
separate  bill,  or  even  a  separate  count,  for  the  less  offence.  [3] 

(a)  See  aniiy  p.  15,  17. 

[1]  The  right  of  election  in  this  country  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  indictment  con- 
tains charges  which  are  actually  distinct,  and  grow  out  of  different  transactions.  Com  y. 
Mason^  2  Ashmead,  31 ;  Slate  ▼.  Hogan^  Charlton  Rep.  474.  In  Georgia,  the  court  wiU  not 
compel  the  prosecutor  to  elect  upon  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoner  with  larceny,  and 
receiving  stolen  goods,  &c.,  where  it  appears  by  the  indictment  that  the  charges  relate  to  the 
same  transaction,  modified  to  meet  the  proof.  State  v.  Hogan^  Charlton.  And  the  law  has 
been  sunilarly  stated  in  New  York.     Bane  v.  The  People,  8  Wendell,  203. 

[2]  The  prosecutor  will  not  be  compelled  to  elect  where  a  count  charging  a  person  with 
being  accessory  before  the  fact  is  joined  with  one  charging  him  with  being  accessory  after. 
Jiex  V.  SlacksoTif  8  C.  &  P.  43.  And  the  defendant  may  be  indicted  as  a  principal  in  the  first 
degree  in  one  count,  and  as  principal  in  the  second  degree  in  another  count  On  the  same 
principle,  where  there  are  counts  in  an  indictment  for  forging  a  bill,  acceptance,  and  indorse- 
ment, the  prosecutor  is  not  driren  to  elect  on  which  he  will  proceed.    Add.  Gas.  228. 

[4]  It  is  a  general  rule  which  runs  through  the  whole  criminsd  law,  that  it  is  sutBcient  to 
prove  so  much  of  the  indictment  as  shows  that  the  defendant  has  committed  a  substantive 
crime  therein  specified.     2  Campb.  584,  646;  1  Burr.  399. 

See  Roscoe's  Dig.  Or.  £v.  74 ;  I  Stark.  Ev.  (5th  Amer.  ed.)  418 ;  Sudeon  v.  State^  1  Blackf. 
318;  Durham  v.  Slate,  id.  33 ;  Morris  v.  State,  id.  37 ;  Stewart  v.  State,  5  Ohio,  242 ;  State 
V.  Coy,  2  Aiken's  (Vermont)  181. 

In  Maasachueette  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  any  person  indicted  for  a  felony  shall  on  the 
trial  be  acquitted  by  verdict  of  part  of  the  off'ence  charged  in  the  indictment  and  convicted 
of  the  residue  thereof,  such  verdict  may  be  received  and  recorded  by  the  court ;  and  there- 
upon the  person  indicted  shall  be  adjudged  guflty  of  the  offence,  if  any,  which  shall  appear 
to  the  court  to  be  substantially  charged  by  the  residue  of  such  Indictment,  and  sliall  be  sen- 
tenced and  punished  accordingly.  Rev.  Stat  cb.  137,  §  11.  Under  this  section  of  the  sta- 
tute of  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  prisoner  under  an  indictment  for  a  rape 
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Where  a  prisoner  is  indicted  for  a  felony,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
fer a  separate  bill  against  him  for  an  attempt  to  commit  it, — or  where 

committed  upon  his  own  daughter,  may  be  acquitted  of  the  rape  and  convicted  of  incest 
Commontoeaith  v.  GoodhuCy  2  Metcalf,  103. 

A  defendant  indicted  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  murder,  may  be  convicted  of 
a  simple  assault  and  battery.    Greater  offences  include  the  lesser  of  a  kindred  character. 
State  V.  Stedman,  7  Porter,  495.     See  Stewart  v.  State,  5  Ohio,  242 ;  State  v.  Gaffney,  Eice, 
431 ;   CommonwtaUh  v.  Drum,  19  Pick.  479;  Sarm  v.  Hope,  22  Pick.  1,  7 ;  Same  v.  GHffia,  . 
21  Pick.  623;  People  v.  Jackson,  3  Hill,  92. 

And  in  the  case  of  redundant  allegations  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  part  of  what  is  alleged 
according  to  its  legal  effect,  provided  that  which  is  alleged,  but  not  proved,  be  neither  essen- 
tial to  the  charge,  nor  describe  or  limit  that  which  is  essential.  See  observations  of  Abbott, 
0.  J.,  2  B.  &  A.  363. 

Thus,  if  an  indictment  for  burglary  be  laid,  also,  with  a  felony  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings,  the  prisoner  may  be  acquitted  of  the  former,  and  convicted  of  the  latter.  1  Leach, 
88.  2  Leach,  711,  2  Hale,  302.  [1  Hayw.  12.]  And  under  an  indictment  for  burglari- 
ously breaking  in  and  stealing,  the  charge  may  be  modified  by  showing  a  stealing  alone, 
and  the  bui^glarious  entry  be  abandoned.  2  Leach,  711.  2  East  P.  0.  515,  16.  Chit  Cr.  L. 
638.  [1  Bhickford,  37.]  So  under  an  indictment  for  a  highway  robbery,  the  offender  may  be 
found  guilty  only  of  larceny.  1  Hale,  534,  6.  2  East  P.  0.  736,  784.  So  also  if  the  pris- 
oner be  indicted  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  and  putting  in  fear,  he  may  be  convicted  of 
simple  larceny.  2  Leach,  671.  Or  if  he  be  indicted  for  borse-stealing,  be  may  be  convicted 
of  simple  larceny.  Buss  &  Ry.  C.  G.  416.  And,  on  an  indictment  fur  petit  treason,  he  may 
be  found  guilty  of  murder  or  of  manslaughter  only,  for  both  these  offences  are  included  in 
the  charge.  FosL  329.  3  Hale,  184.  2  Hale,  302.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  47,  s.  6.  As  is  also 
the  offence  of  manslaughter  in  a  charge  of  murder.  1  Hale,  449.  2  Hale,  302.  And  eee 
the  43  G.  3,  c.  113,  s.  6,  containing  an  enactment  to  this  efi'ect. 

See  State  v.  Parish,  2  Hayw.  73.  But  on  a  charge  of  murder  the  prisoner  cannot  be 
convicted  of  involuntary  manslaughter.     CotntnonweaUh  v.  Gable,  7  Serg.  &  Rawle,  423. 

So  also  on  an  indictment  for  privately  steahng  from  the  person  the  defendant  may  be 
found  guilty  of  stealing  generally.  1  Leach,  473.  2  Hale,  203.  Hawk.  b.  2.  c.  47,  s.  6. 
On  an  indictment  upon  the  statute  1  James  1,  c.  8,  forstabbmg  "  contrary  to  the  form  of  the 
statute,"  may  be  acquitted  as  to  the  offence  against  the  statute,  and  found  guiity  of  man- 
slaughter at  common  law.  2  Hale,  302.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  47,  s.  6.  And,  upon  an  indict- 
ment for  stealing  above  the  value  of  a  shilling,  may  be  convicted  of  stealing  to  a  less  amount 
Id.  ibid.  Under  an  indictment  charging  an  assault  with  intent  to  abuse  and  carnally  know, 
the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  abuse  simply.  3  Stark.  CI  N. 
P.  62. 

So  where  one  is  indicted  for  a  rape  he  may  be  found  guOty  of  an  assault  with  an  intent 
to  commit  a  rape.  CommontoecUth  v.  Cooper,  15  Mas&  187.  Staie  v.  Shepard,  7  Conn.  54. 
But  see  Commonwealth  v.  Koby,  12  Pick.  507,  where  the  correctness  of  the  above  doctrine 
is  doubted. 

So  where  a  libel  is  alleged  to  have  been  published  with  intent  to  defame  certain  magis- 
trates, and  also  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
a  publication  of  either  of  these  intentiona  3  Stark.  C.  N.  P.  35.  And  if  an  indictment  for 
treason  charge  several  overt  acta,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  one.    Post  194. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
the  whole  of  the  pretence  charged,  proof  of  part  of  the  pretence,  and  that  the  money  was 
obtained  by  such  part,  will  suffice;  (Rusa  &  Ry.  C.  C.  190;  See  People  v.  Haynes,  11  Wen- 
dell, 557 ;  Roscoe's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev.  368 ;)  and,  in  case  of  perjury,  it  will  suffice,  to  prove  one  of 
the  assignments  to  authorize  a  conviction.  2  Ld.  Raym.  887.  An  indictment  on  the  7  Gea 
3,  c.  59,  &  1,  stating  the  prisoner  to  have  been  employed  in  two  branches  of  the  post-office, 
proof  of  his  having  been  employed  in  either  will  be  sufficient;  and  if  the  letter  embezzled 
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he  is  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  another 
count  for  an  attempt  to  commit  it, — because  upon  an  indictment  for  the 
felony  or  misdemeanor,  if  upon  the  trial  it  appear  that  the  defendant 
merely  attempted  to  commit  the  oflfence,  but  did  not  complete  it,  the 
jury  may  acquit  him  of  the  offence  charged,  and  find  him  guilty  of  the 
attempt.(a)  So,  upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  prisoner  may  now 
be  found  guilty  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob.(6)  So,  upon  an  indict- 
ment for  embezzlement,  if  the  offence  upon  the  evidence  appear  to  be 
a  larceny,  the  jury  may  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  embezzlement,  and 
find  him  guilty  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny  as  clerk  or  servant.(c) 
Or  upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  if  upon  the  evidence  it  appear  to 
be  embezzlement,  the  jury  may  acquit  of  the  larceny,  and  find  the  par- 

(a)  14  &  16  Vict  a  100,  8.  9.  (c)  14  &  16  Vict  c.  100,  s,  13. 

(b)  Id.  8.  11. 

is  described  as  having  coiitaloed  several  notea  proof  of  its  having  contained  anj  one  of  them 
will  suffice.  Russ.  8l  Ry.  C.  C.  189.  When  the  prisoner  was  described  in  two  counts  as  a 
person  employed  in  sorting  and  charging  letters^  he  was  found  guilty,  though  it  was  proved 
be  was  a  sorter  only.  2  Bla.  Rep.  789;  3  M.  &  S.  371.  We  have  ah-eady  (Chit  Cr.  L. 
238)  seen  how  far  it  is  unnecessary  to  prove  the  entire  number,  description,  or  value  of  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  statement  of  it  in  the  indictment  If  an  indictment  charge  that  the 
defendant  did,  and  caused  to  be  done,  a  particular  act,  it  is  enough  to  prove  either.  2 
Caropb.  684;  1  Burr.  399.  See  12  Wendell,  430.  Thus,  under  an  indictment  for  forgery, 
stating  that  the  defendant  forged,  and  caused  to  be  forged,  it  suffices  to  prove  either.  1  Burr.** 
399;  Dick.  J.  Distress,  411.  So  a  ddendant  maybe  found  g^ty  upon  a  count  in  an  informa- 
tion,  which  charges  him  with  having  composed,  printed,  and  published  a  libel,  if  he  be  proved 
to  have  published  witliout  iiaving  composed  it    2  Oampb.  684,  646. 

A  person  indicted  for  breaking  and  entering  a  warehouse  with  uitent  to  steal,  and  also 
witi)  stealing,  may  be  convicted  ot  the  larceny  simply.  State  v.  Oocker^  3  Harrington,  664  ; 
l^aU  V.  Qrishamy  1  Haywood,  12.  In  StaLe  v.  Chwell^  4  Iredell  Rep.  231,  on  an  indictment 
for  fornication  and  adultery,  the  jury  having  found  that  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  forni- 
cation but  not  of  adultery,  it  was  held  the  state  was  entitled  to  judgment.  In  an  indictment 
for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  the  defendant  may  be  connoted  of  assault  and  battery,  or 
assault  alone.     Stewart  v.  State  of  Ohio^  6  Ohio  Rep.  242. 

An  indictment  under  the  South  Carolina  Act  of  1821,  includes  tlie  inferior  offence  of 
"  killing  in  sudden  heat  and  passion,"  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  mur- 
der at  common  law  includes  manslaughter;  and  therefore,  on  such  an  indictment,  the  priso- 
ner may  be  convicted  of  the  inferior  offence  described  in  the  second  dause  of  the  same  act 
State  V  Oaffney,  Rice,  431.    In  Massachusetts,  it  was  held  that  at  common  law,  one  charged 
with  a  felony  could  not  be  convicted  of  part  of  the  charge,  unless  the  part  amounted  to  a 
felony.     Com.  v.  lieweUf  7  Mass.  246;   Com.  v.  Boby^  12  Pick.  496;  overruling  Gom,  v. 
Oooper^  16  Mass.  187.    But,  by  Rev.  Stat  c.  137,  sec.  11,  on  such  an  indictment,  if  the  Jury 
acquit  a  part  of  the  charge,  the  defendant  may  be  sentenced  for  any  offence  substantially 
charged  by  the  residue  of  such  indictment     Com,  v.  Drurrij  19  Pick.  479.    Thus,  on  an  in- 
dictment for  rape,  one  may  be  convicted  of  assault  and  battery,  (Ibid.,)  or,  on  the  same 
charge,  of  incest,  {Gom.  v.  Ooodhue^  2  Metcalf,  193;)  or  on  an  Indictment  for  manslaughter, 
of  assault  and  battery.     Com.  v.  Drum,  19  Pick.  479 .  see  also.  Com.  v.  Hope,  22  Pick.  1,  7 ; 
Com,  V.  Griffin^  21  Pick.  623.    And  in  New  York  it  has  been  determined  that  under  an  in- 
dictment for  procuring  an  abortion  of  a  quick  child,  which,  by  the  revised  statutes  is  a 
felony,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted,  though  it  turn  out  the  ohild  was  not  quick,  and  the 
offence,  therefore,  a  mere  misdemeanor.    People  v.  Jackaon,  3  Hill's  N.  Y.  R.  92, 
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ty  gnilty  of  tlie  embezzleme]it.(a)  So,  if  upon  an  indictment 
[*95]  for  obtaining  money  or  *goods  by  false  pretences,  the  offence 
npon  the  evidence  turn  out  to  be  larceny,  the  defendant  not- 
withstanding may  be  convicted  of  the  false  pretences.(6)  So,  upon  an 
indictment  for  any  misdemeanor,  if  the  facts  given  in  evidence  amount 
to  a  felony,  the  defendant  shall  not  on  that  account  be  acquitted  of  the 
misdemeanor,  unless  the  court  think  fit  to  discharge  the  jury,  and  or- 
der the  defendant  to  be  indicted  for  the  felony.(c) 

In  these  several  cases  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless  to  prefer  a  second 
bill,  or  to  add  a  second  count  (where  that  can  be  done,)  for  the  offence 
of  which  the  defendant  may  be  thus  convicted;  indeed,  if  a  second  bill 
be  preferred,  and  the  defendant  be  acquitted  on  the  first,  he  may  plead 
autrefois  acquit  to  the  second. 

(6)  Second  count  for  a  different  offence. 

^  _  ^  ■~"  If  different  felonies  or  misdemeanors  be  stated  in  several  counts  of 
an  indictment,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  indictment  on  that 
^/>r  **■  ^  account  in  point  of  law.  In  cases  of  felony,  indeed,  the  judge  in  his 
atx  (it  ^  discretion,  may  require  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  select  one  of 
^•^  Ia^A^  felonies,  and  confine  himself  to  that.  This  is  what  is  technically 
^/^/-^"^^termed  putting  the  prosecutor  to  his  election.  [1]     But  this  practice  has 

(a)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  13.  (c)  14  &  16  Vict  c.  100,  a  12. 

(6)  "r  &  8  a.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53. 

[1]  la  casea  of  felony,  no  more  than  one  distinct  offence  or  criminal  transaction  at  one 
time  should  regularly  be  cbaiged  upon  the  prisoner  in  one  indictment^  lest  it  should  con- 
found the  prisoner  in  his  defence.  But  this  is  only  matter  of  prudence  and  discretion  which 
it  rests  with  the  judges  to  exercise.  2  H«^e,  1*73;  2  Leacli,  1103;  Peopfe  t.  Byiidan^  12 
Wendell,  425 ;  Kam  v.  Pwplt^  8  Wendell,  203 ;  Bwrk  y.  StaXt^  2  Harr.  k  Johns.  426;  Com. 
y.  Symonda,  2  Mass.  163;  Stawers  y.  State^  3  Miss.  9;  Baker  y.  Staie,  4  Pike,  56. 

In  the  case  of  misdemeanors,  the  jomder  of  several  offences  will  not,  in  general,  yitiatein 
any  stage  of  the  prosecution.  3  T.  R.  105,  6;  2  Campb.  132;  5  Burr.  984;  8  East,  41;  Bum, 
J.  Indictment,  IV;  Cro.  C.  C.  41 ;  [8  Wendell,  211.]  For,  in  offences  mferior  to  felony,  the 
practice  of  quashing  the  indictment  or  calling  upon  the  prosecutor  to  elect  on  which  chaige 
he  will  proceed,  does  not  exist  2  Gamp  132.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  constant  prac- 
tice to  receive  evidence  of  several  Ubels  and  assaults  upon  the  same  indictment  Id.  ibid 
It  was  indeed  formerly  held  that  assaults  on  more  than  one  individual  could  not  be  joined 
in  the  same  proceeding,  (2  Stra.  870;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1575 ;  2  Sess.  Cass.  24;  but  this  is  now 
exploded;  2  Burr.  984;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  £;  Burn,  J.  Indictment,  IV;)  for  though  two 
persons  cannot  join  in  a  civil  action,  the  reason  is,  that  the  damages  are  several,  which  can- 
not apply  to  criminal  proceedings  where  no  compensation  is  given  to  the  prosecutor,  and 
public  security  is  the  object  to  be  obtained. 

For  the  same  reason  an  indictment  for  .a  libel  on  a  body  of  trustees  will  be  good,  though 
it  profess  to  be  for  a  libel  on  three  of  them  only.  1  Sess.  Gas.  262.  And  it  has  been  held, 
that  it  is  no  objection  on  demurrer  that  several  defendants  are  charged  m  different  oounta 
of  the  same  indictment  with  several  offences  of  the  same  nature,  (see  Bedman  v.  State,  1 
Blackford,  431 ;  CkmmonweaUh  y.  GiUetpie,  7  Serg.  A  R.  469 ;  Arch.  Gr.  PI  (4  Lon.  ed.)  55, 
56.    As  to  charging  the  defendant  with  two  or  more  offences  in  any  one  count  of  the  indict- 
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never  been  extended  to  misdemeanor8.(a)    We  have  seen,  liowever,(i) 
that  where  a  count  for  larceny,  and  a  count  for  receiving  the  same 

(a)  Per  Lord  EUenborough,  0.  J.  in  Young         (b)  ArUe^  p.  94. 
V,  ReXj  in  erroTj  3  T.  R.  98. 


xnent,  see  Arch.  Or.  PI.  (4  Ijon.  ed.)  49 ;  (hmmomoeaUh  y.  Symonds^  2  Mass.  163.)  though 
it  may  be  a  gronnd  for  applying  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  to  quash  the  indictment.  8 
East,  41 ;  7  Serg.  &  R.  469.  But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  offences  be  not  charged  in 
8Uoh  a  manner  as  to  confound  the  evidence,  and  that  no  counts  be  joined  upon  which  the 
judgments  must  necessarily  be  different,  (as  in  Now  York,  where  the  forging  of  a  mortgage 
and  of  a  receipt  endorsed  thereon  are  both  charged  in  the  same  count,  and  the  defendant  be 
convicted,  the  judgment  will  be  arrested.  People  r.  WrigJU^  9  Wendell,  193  ;  see  State  r. 
Montague^  2  M'Cord,  28*7.  An  indictment,  which  charges  in  the  same  count  an  offence  made 
capital  by  one  section  of  a  statute,  and  another  offence  declared  by  the  same  law  to  be  a 
misdemeanor,  is  bad.  United  Slates  v.  SJiarp^  1  Peters'  C.  C.  1 18 ;  see  State  v.  Coleman  5 
Porter,  32,)  as  a  chai^ge  of  felony  with  another  of  mere  misdemeanor,  (but  in  Maryland,  an 
indictment  containing  two  counts,  one  charging  felony  and  the  other  a  misdemeanor,  was 
held  to  be  good.  Buck  y.  Siate,  2  Harr.  &  Johns.  426,)  for  it  may  operate  like  a  misjoinder 
in  civil  actions,  and  if  so,  the  indictment  will  be  bad  on  demurrer,  or  on  motion  in  arrest  of 
Judgment  3  T.  B.  103,  435 ;  but  see  1  East  P.  C.  408-9-10.  But  the  rule  that  where 
there  is  a  different  judgment  counts  cannot  be  joined,  is  not  always  the  criterion  whether 
the  offence  may  not  be  laid  in  different  ways ;  at  all  events  it  does  not  apply  to  all  cases ; 
for  histance,  in  the  offence  of  embezzling  naval  stores,  the  having  in  possession  new  stores, 
or  stores  not  more  than  one  third  worn,  is  subject  to  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  (see 
39  k  40  Geo.  3,  c.  89.  &  1 ;)  but  if  they  be  not  new  or  more  than  one  third  worn,  the  pun- 
ishment is  different  (Id.  s.  2 ;)  yet  counts  for  both  these  offences  may  be  included  in  the 
same  indictment  3  M.  &  8.  &50.  So  in  conspiracy,  the  judgment  upon  conviction  is,  that 
the  party  is  in&mous,  and  yet  nothing  is  more  familiar  than  to  add  to  counts  for  a  conspi- 
racy other  counts  which  do  not  include  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  (Id. ;)  and  according  to  Lord 
Hale,  a  person  who  commits  petit  treason,  may  be  indicted  for  murder ;  yet  there  are  differ- 
ent judgments  upon  each,  as  well  as  different  challenges.  1  Hale  P.  0.  378 ;  Post  325t 
328 ;  but  the  circumstances  there  stated  do  not  sufficiently  show  whether  it  was  the  same 
person.  But  when  the  prosecutor  wishes  to  prevent  the  removal  of  an  indictment  from  the 
sessions,  for  obtaining  goods  by  &lse  pretences  under  30  Qeo.  2,  c  24,  he  should  not  insert 
counts  for  conspiracy,  as  that  would  take  the  case  out  of  that  statute.  The  King  v.  Qodfreg 
and  otherfj  1825.  It  is  no  objection  to  an  indictment  that  the  punishment  for  one  of  the 
offences  is  positive,  and  for  the  other  discretionary,  (4  Bast,  174;  1  East  P.  0.  408,  9,  10; 
2  M.  ft  S.  633 ;)  and  after  a  general  yerdict  the  objection  of  miqoinder  may  be  avoided  by 
entering  up  judgment  upon  a  particular  count  4  East,  179 ;  1  East  P.  C.  408,  9,  10.  And, 
therefore,  whore  a  defendant  was  indicted  on  9  Anne,  e.  14,  for  an  assault,  on  account  of 
money  won  at  gaming,  the  punishment  of  which  is  prescribed  by  the  statute,  and  for  an  as- 
sault at  common  law,  after  a  general  yerdict,  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  was  abandoned 
by  the  counsel  for  a  prisoner.  4  East,  179.  And  if  two  distinct  offences  are  charged,  and 
one  of  them  is  not  indictable  or  laid  without  sufficient  precision,  judgment  will  be  given  for 
the  crown  if  the  other  be  sufficient  upon  general  demurrer ;  for  we  have  ahvady  seen,  that 
part  of  an  indictment  may  be  good,  though  the  other  part  be  defective.  2  Sess.  Cas.  32. 
8ee  Commonwealth  v.  Chhk,  7  Serg.  A;  R.  423 ;  U.  States  v.  Sharp,  1  Peters*  0.  C.  131 ; 
State  V.  Ndson,  8  N.  Hamp.  163 ;  MiUer  y.  State,  6  How.  (Miss.)  260 ;  People  y.  WrigMi  9 
Wendell,  193;  State  y.  CoweU^AQed.  231. 

Breaking  and  entering  without  intent  to  steal,  and  actually  stealing,  may  both  be  stated 
in  the  same  indictment,  Commonwealth  v.  Iktck,  20  Pick.  366 ;  State  y.  Brady,  14  Vermont, 
363  ;  State  v.  Crocker,  3  Harr.  Del.  664;  State  y.  Orisham^  1  Hayw.  12 ;  Josslyn  y.  Com- 
morweaWi^  6  Metoalf,  236. 
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goods,  are  joined  in  the  same  indictment,  the  prosecutor  shall  not  be 
put  to  his  election.  So  a  prosecutor  may  insert  three  counts  in  the 
same  indictment  for  separate  acts  of  larceny,  committed  by  the  same 
person  against  the  prosecutor  within  six  months  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  such  acts  ;(a)  and  he  shall  not,  in  that  case,  be  put  to  his  election. 
Or,  if  there  be  but  one  count,  for  a  stealing  at  one  time,  the  prosecutor 
ma .  give  in  evidence  three  larcenies,  committed  by  the  prisoner  at  dif- 
ferent times  within  six  months  from  the  first  to  to  the  last  of  them,  and 
he  shall  not  be  put  to  his  election.(5)  So,  in  an  indictment  for  embez- 
zlement by  a  clerk  or  servant,  the  prosecutor  may  insert  three  counts 
for  separate  acts  of  embezzlement,  committed  within  six  months  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  such  acts  ;(c)  and  he  shall  not  in  that  case  be  put 
to  his  election.  [2] 

(a)  14  &  15  Vict  c  100,  B.  16.  (c)  7  &  8  a.  4,  c.  29,  B.  48. 

(h)  Id.  a.  17. 

When  charged  in  two  counts  and  the  defendant  is  convicted  generally,  he  may  he  sen- 
tenced for  both  offences.  Josstyn  t.  CommonweaUh^  6  Metcalf,  236.  But  if  the  breaking 
and  entering  and  the  actually  stealing,  are  charged  in  one  count,  only  one  offence  is  charged, 
and  the  defendant  on  conviction,  can  be  sentenced  to  one  penalty  only.    lb. 

[2]  In  Maryland,  in  Alabama^  and  in  South  Carolina,  it  has  been  held,  in  some  cases, 
after  extended  argument,  that  in  all  cases  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  when  relating  to  the 
same  subject  matter,  may  be  properly  joined.  Id  Maryland  the  joinder  of  rape,  with  assault 
with  intent  to  commit  rape,  was  sanctioned  by  the  court.  Buck  v.  State^  2  Harr.  k  John. 
426;  Statt  v.  Coleman,  6  Porter,  52;  Staie  ▼.  Mcmtague,  2  M'Cord,  287 ;  State  v.  Oaffney^ 
Bice,  431. 

In  the  case  of  State  r.  Boyer  &  Stuke,  1  M'Kullan,  Rep.  190,  decided  in  South  Carolina, 
the  court  said:  "  The  rule  in  England  is  that  a  felony  cannot  be  joined  with  a  misdemea- 
nor, in  the  same  indictment.  The  reason  which  is  assigned  for  this,  that  the  defendant  would 
thereby  loae  the  benefit  of  having  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  a  special  jury,  and  of  making 
bis  full  defence  by  counsel,  has  no  application  at  all  in  this  country ;  on  the  contrary,  the  de- 
fendant would  gain  by  being  indicted  for  felony,  as  he  would  have  the  right  of  challenge,  in 
addition  to  the  other  privileges,  which  are  equally  secured  to  all  defendants,  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions. From  analogy  to  the  rule  of  pleading  in  civil  actions,  I  suppose  that  whenever 
the  same  plea  may  be  pleaded,  and  the  same  judgment  given,  the  offences  may  be  joined. 
No  doubt  two  felonies  may  be  joined,  so  far  as  regards  the  objection  in  point  of  law,  as 
matter  of  form.  And  so  of  several  misdemeanors.  3  T.  R.  98.  And  by  the  English  prac- 
tice, larceny,  and  receiving  stolen  goods  may  be  joined.  1  Or.  Ca.  234.  But  here  the  re- 
ceiving is  cbaiiged  as  a  felony.  A  case  is  cited  by  Mr.  Rice  in  his  Digest,  tit  Indictment, 
62.  State  v.  Smith,  Mss.,  where  it  is  said  there  is  a  repugnancy  in  charging  a  felony  in  one 
count,  and  a  misdemeanor  in  another,  which  would  be  fatal  But,  if  fatal  at  all,  I  should 
suppose  it  would  be  so  on  demurrer,  or  in  arrest  of  judgment ;  and  yet  the  judgment  there 
was  not  arrested,  although  the  defendant  was  convicted  only  of  the  receiving.  Since  the 
Act  of  1829,  subjecting  the  receiver  to  the  punishment  of  whipping,  and  that  of  1834,  im- 
posing the  same  punishment  for  grand  larceny,  tlie  Act  of  1833  having  abolished  branding, 
I  can  perceive  no  greater  incongruity  or  repugnancy  in  joining  larceny  and  receiving  stolen 
groods,  in  the  indictment,  tlian  there  is  in  joining  any  other  distinct  offences,  where  the  same 
judgment  must  be  accorded.  It  is  true,  the  offences  are  technically  of  different  natures. 
One  is  a  felony,  and  the  other  a  misdemeanor.  A  second  conviction  of  the  former  would  be 
capital ;  but  as  the  formality  of  praying  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  on  the  first  ooQTictioOy  b 
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But  two  offences  cannot  br  charged  in  the  same  count;  the  count  in 
such  a  case  would  be  bad  for  duplicity.  Where,  however,  in  one  count 
of  an  indictment  on  stat.  87  G.  8,  c.  70,  the  defendant  was  charged 
with  endeavoring  to  incite  a  soldier  "to  commit  an  act  of  mutiny,  and 
to  commit  traitorous  and  mutinous  practices," — it  was  objected  in  arrest 
of  judgment  that  the  count  was  bad,  as  charging  two  offences;  but  the 
judges  seemed  to  think  it  good,  for  there  might  be  only  one  en- 
deavour to  incite  to  the  two  offences ;  the  point  however  was  [*96] 
not  decided,  as  there  were  other  counts  which  were  tinobjec- 
tionable.(a)  So,  where  the  lessee  of  a  coal  pit  was  charged  in  one 
count  with  stealing  coal,  the  property  of  thirty  different  persons,  who 
had  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  his,  into  which  he  caused  his  men  to  work 
and  take  the  coal, — the  prisoner's  counsel  moved  that  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  should  select  some  particular  act,  done  on  a  particular 
da}",  and  confine  his  statement  and  evidence  to  that:  but  the  judge 
(Erie,  J.)  refused  to  interfere ;  the  case  was  then  gone  into,  and  proved, 
and  the  prisoner's  counsel  again  objected  to  the  count,  as  charging  a 
stealing  of  the  coal  of  several  persons,  in  different  places,  and  at  differ- 
ent times:  but  the  judge  held  that  the  different  workings  might  be 
relied  on  to  show  the  felonious  intent,  although  they  extended  into 
twenty  different  counties,  and  the  coal  belonged  to  twenty  different 
persons,  and  extended  over  twenty  years,  if  the  mining  operations  were 
continuous  for  that  time.(&)  So,  there  is  no  objection  to  charging  a  de- 
fendant in  one  count  with  assaulting  two  persons,  when  the  whole  forms 
one  transaction. (c)  So,  an  indictment  for  robbery,  which  charged  four 
prisoners  with  assaulting  A.  B.  and  G.  D.,  and  stealing  two  shillings 

(a)  R  V.  FuUeTj  1  Boa.  &  P.  180.  (c)  See  R.  v.  Benfield  and  Saunders,  2  Burr, 

(6)  R.  y.  BUasdaU,  2  Car.  ft  K.  765.  984,  per  Lord  Mansfield,  0.  J. 

wholly  dispensed  with,  artd  the  punishment  of  whipping  is  peremptorily  substituted,  the 
offences  are  so  far  assimilated,  tliat  the  tedinical  objection  which  prevails  in  England,  to 
their  being  joined,  does  not  exist  here." 

In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  ot  Barman  v.  Com.,  12  Serg.  &  Rawle,  Rep.  64,  a  count  for 
an  assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape.  It  was  held  that  sucli  a  joinder  could 
not  be  objected,  after  conviction,  but  tiiat  judgment  would  be  entered  upon  the  count  that 
was  good;  and  Tilghman,  Ch.  J.,  in  an  elaborate  opinion,  stated  that  the  constant  practice 
bad  been  in  Pennsylvania  to  join  counts  under  similar  circumstanoes^  and  that  thougli  per- 
haps in  such  a  case  the  court  might  compel  the  commonwealth  to  elect  before  verdict,  after 
conviction  the  indictment  could  not  be  shaken. 

Mr.  Wliarton  (Cr.  Law,  p.  108,)  remarks  that  the  Pennsylvania  practice  undoubtedly  is  to 
join  counts  for  felonies  and  fur  misdemeanors,  when  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter. 
Thus  the  ordinary  form  for  larceny  in  most  of  the  counties,  cont>iins  a  count  for  receiving 
stolen  goods,  though  the  latter  oflence  is  but  a  misdemeanor  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fdct,  the 
law  has  in  that  state  been  pushed  to  even  greater  lengths,  it  being  held  that  it  is  not  a  valid 
objection  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  several  persons  arc  charg^ed  in  tlie  same  indictment  in 
different  counts,  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  jointlyi  for  different  offences^  though  the 
court  will  at  ita  discretion  quash  such  indictmenti. 
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from  A.  B.  and  one  shilling  from  C.  D.,  the  whole  being  one  transac- 
tion,— was  holden  good  by  Tindal,  0.  J.(a)[l] 

(a)  R  Y,  GidcUns  et  al,  Car.  ft  U.  634. 


[1]  Lajing  several  overt  acts  in  a  ooant  for  high  treason  is  not  daplicitji  (Kelyng,  8,)  be- 
cause the  charge  consists  of  the  compassing,  fta,  and  the  overt  acts  are  merelj  evidences  of 
it ;  and  the  same  as  to  conspiracy.  A  count  in  an  indictment  charging  one  endeavor  or 
conspiracy  to  procure  the  commission  of  two  offences,  is  not  bad  for  duplicity,  because  the 
endeavor  is  the  offence  cliarged.  R.  v.  FtiUerj  1  B.  ft  P.  181.  A  man  may  be  indicted  for 
the  battery  of  two  or  more  persons  in  the  same  count,  (i?.  v  Benefidd,  2  Burr.  984 ;  see  2 
Str.  890 ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1572,  contra^)  or  for  a  libel  upon  two  or  more  persons,  where  the 
publication  is  one  single  act,  (R.  v.  Jenner^  7  Mod.  400 ;  2  Bur.  983,)  without  rendering  the 
count  bad  for  duplicity. 

In  all  cases  of  larceny,  and  like  offences,  several  articles  may  be  joined  in  a  connt^  the 
proof  of  either  of  which  will  sustain  the  indictment  It  has  even  been  rmled,  that  the  same 
count  may  join  the  larceny  of  several  distinct  articles,  belonging  to  different  owners,  where 
the  time  and  the  place  of  the  taking  of  each  are  the  same.  Chm.  v.  WiUiams^  Thacher,  0. 
0.  722.  An  Indictment  may,  in  a  single  count,  charge  the  prisoner  with  stealing  three 
negroes,  and  the  offence  is  complete  if  he  stole  either  of  the  negroes,  and  the  conviction  will 
be  sustained.     State  v.  Johnson^  3  Hill's  S.  0.  B.  1. 

Where  in  an  indictment  for  forgery,  two  distinct  offbnces,  requiring  different  punishments, 
are  joined  in  the  same  oount,  as  where  the  forging  of  a  mortgage,  and  of  a  receipt  endorsed 
thereon,  are  both  charged  in  the  same  count,  and  the  defendant  is  convicted,  the  judgment 
will  be  arrested.    People  v.  Wright,  9  Wendell  Rep.  193. 

In  the  case  of  U,  S.  v.  Sharp,  1  Peters'  0.  G.  Rep.  131,  where  the  indictment  charged  in 
the  same  count  a  capital  offence  and  a  misdemeanor,  it  was  quashed.  In  New  Hampshire, 
where  horse  stealing  and  ordinary  larceny,  to  which  different  penalties  are  affixed,  are  joined 
in  one  count,  it  is  good  cause  for  arresting  judgment  State  v.  Nelson,  8  New  Hamp.  Rep. 
163.  Under  the  Mississippi  statute  against  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  making  it  aolawftd 
to  sell  in  less  quantities  than  one  gallon,  and  also  declaring  it  unlawful  for  the  person  sell- 
ing to  suffer  the  same  to  be  drunk  in  or  about  his  house ;  a  count  in  an  indictment  charging 
that  the  defendant  sold  in  less  quantities  than  one  gallon,  and  suffered  the  same  to  be 
drunk  in  his  house,  was  held  bad  for  duplicity.     Miller  v.  Statt,  5  How.  Rep.  250. 

A  count  stating  that  the  defendant  broke  and  entered  into  a  shop  with  Intent  to  commit 
a  larceny,  and  did  then  and  there  commit  a  larceny,  is  not  bad  for  duplicity,  (hm.  v  Tuck, 
20  Pick.  Rep.  356.  So  where  an  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant  broke  and  entered 
into  the  dwelling-house  of  one  person  with  intent  to  steal  his  goods,  and  having  so  entered, 
stole  the  goods  of  another  person,  ftc.     State  y,  Brady,  14  Vermont  Rep.  353. 

An  indictment  which  charges  a  prisoner  with  the  offences  of  falsely  making,  forging,  and 
counterfeiting,  of  causing  and  procuring  to  be  falsely  made,  forged  and  counterfeited,  and  of 
willingly  acting  and  assisting  in  the  said  false  making,  forging  and  counterfeiting,  is  a  good 
indictment,  though  all  of  these  charges  are  contained  in  a  single  count ;  and  as  the  words 
of  the  statute  have  been  pursued,  there  being  a  general  verdict  of  guilty,  judgment  ought 
not  to  be  arrested  on  the  ground  that  the  offences  are  distinct  Rasnic  v.  Com.  2  Virg.  0. 
356 ;  State  v.  UouseaU,  2  Rice's  Dig.  346. 

Setting  up  a  gaming  table,  it  lias  been  said,  may  be  an  entire  offbnce ;  keeping  a  gaming 
table,  and  inducing  others  to  bet  upon  it  may  also  constitute  a  distinct  offence ;  for  either, 
unconnected  with  the  other,  an  indictment  will  lie.  Yet  when  both  are  perpetuated  by  the 
same  person  at  the  same  time,  they  constitute  but  one  offence,  for  which  one  count  is  sufB- 
cient,  and  for  which  but  one  penalty  can  be  inflicted  Hinckle  v.  Com.,  4  Dana,  518.  In 
this  country,  it  has  been  held  that  it  is  no  objection  to  an  indictment,  especially  after  verdict 
that  charges  which  might  have  been  the  subject  of  distinct  counts,  or  of  distinct  indictments^ 
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6.  Jdndsr  of  defendants. 

If  several  be  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the  same  offence,  they 
may  be  joined  in  the  same  indictment,  or  each  may  be  separately  in- 
dicted.(a)[2] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  o.  25,  a.  89. 

are  indaded  iu  one  coant    Staie  y.  JohnBon^  3  Hill's  So.  Car.  E.  1 ;  Com,  y.  Tuck^  20  Pick. 
366. 

Duplidtj,  in  criminal  cases,  may  be  objected  to  bj  special  demurrer,  perhaps  by  general 
demurrer,  or  the  court  in  general,  upon  application,  will  quash  the  indictment ;  but  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  or  of  a 
writ  of  error ;  and  it  is  cured  by  a  yerdict  of  g^tj  as  to  one  of  the  offences,  and  not  ^oJXtj 
as  to  the  other.    Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  p.  98. 

[2]  Where  the  act  is  such  as  seyeral  may  join  in,  all  the  offenders  may  be  included  in  the 
same  mdictment.  See  generally,  2  Hale,  173 ;  2  Burr.  984;  1  Sess.  Gas.  426 ;  Hawk.  b.  2, 
c.  25,  &  89 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment  F.  Baa  Abr.  Indictment,  O.  5  ;^  Cro.  C.  C.  41,  2  ;  Burn, 
J.  Indictment,  IT. 

Where  two  or  more  persons  are  jointly  indicted  for  a  capital  offence,  as  for  murder,  they 
are  not  as  a  matter  of  right  entitled  to  separate  trials,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  to  be 
decided  by  the  court,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  United  Stdtes  y.  Merchant^  4 
Mason,  158 ;  CmnmonweaUh  y.  GiUespi&t  7  Serg.  &  Rawle,  469 ;  Redman  y,  State^  1  Blackford, 
431.  Parties  to  the  crime  of  adultery  may  be  indicted  jointly.  CktmmonwedUh,  y.  EhoeU,  2 
Metcal^  190. 

As  to  indictments  for  riot  and  conspiracy,  which  require  more  than  one  person  to  commit 
the  offence,  see  State  y.  AUison^  3  Yerger,  428 ;  Fecpie  y.  EdweU^  4  John.  296 ;  Ikirpin  y. 
State^  4  BlackC  72 ;  CommcmwealOi  y.  Mansen,  2  Ashmead,  31 ;  Pemnaylvania  y.  Hurton^ 
Addis.  334. 

Thus,  though  torts  are  in  their  nature  seyeral,  and  each  one  must  answer  for  his  own 
indiyidual  crime ;  yet  where  seyeral  keep  a  common  gaming  or  other  disorderiy  house,  or 
are  guUty  of  deer  stealing,  maintenance,  extortion,  trespass,  or  other  offences  which  admit 
agency  of  seyeral,  they  may  be  either  jointly  or  seyerally  indicted.  2  Hale,  173,  4;  10 
Mod.  335,  336 ;  1  Tent.  302 ;  1  Salk.  382 ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1248 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  89 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Indictments,  F.  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  6  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  lY.  8  East, 
47.  But  where  the  criminality  arose  in  consequence  of  some  personal  disqualification  to  do 
an  act  in  itself  lawful,  as  for  exercising  a  trade  under  the  stat.  of  Elizabeth,  not  having 
seryed  an  apprenticeship,  each  individual  might  have  been  prosecuted  alone.  2  Roll.  Abr. 
81 ;  1  Stra.  623  ,•  5  Mod.  181 ;  2  Sess.  Cas.  221 ;  4  Burr.  2046;  10  Mod.  335,  6.  I  Yent. 
302 ;  1  Salk.  382 ;  2  Hale,  184;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  25,  s.  89;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment^  F.  Bac 
Abr.  Indictment,  G.  5 ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  lY. ;  Chitty's  Apprentice  Law,  137.  So  also, 
several  cannot  be  joined  in  an  indictment  for  perjury,  because  the  assignment  must  be  of  the 
yery  words  spoken,  and  the  words  uttered  by  one  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  those  which 
proceed  from  another;  besides,  one  of  the  defendants  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  a  certio- 
rari, wbUe  the  others  are  anxious  for  an  immediate  trial  3  T.  R.  103,  4  ;  2  Stra.  921 ;  1 
Sess.  Cas.  424 ;  2  Burr.  983,  984 ;  2  Barnard,  24 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25.  s.  89  in  notes ;  Baa 
Abr.  Indictment,  G.  6 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  F.  Upon  the  same  principle,  no  indictment 
can  be  supported  against  several  for  being  common  scolds  or  barretors,  (2  Stra.  921,)  nor 
absenting  themselves  from  church,  (Temp.  P.  C.  267,)  nor  can  several  parishes  be  indicted 
together  for  suffering  a  highway  to  be  out  of  repair.  Rep.  temp.  Hardw.  105 ;  Styles,  157. 
So  neithor  can  several  individuals  be  jointly  indicted  for  omitting  to  repair  the  pavement 
before  their  respective  houses.  2  Roll.  Abr.  81 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  25,  s.  89.  But  several  may 
bo  Indicted  for  the  same  libel,  if  they  all  join  in  publishmg  it  2  Burr.  985 ;  Bum,  J.  In. 
dictment,  lY.   And  the  same  persons  being  concerned  as  principals  in  the  same  offence,  may 
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All  principals  in  the  first  and  second  degree  may  be  thns  joined  in 
the  same  indictment.(a)  And  where  goods  were  obtained  by  false  pre- 
tences, the  pretence  being  by  words  spoken  by  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
presence  of  the  others,  but  all  of  them  were  acting  in  concert,  it  was 
holden  that  they  might  be  jointly  indicted.(6)  So  in  all  misdemeanors, 
where  those  who  in  felonies  would  be  accessories  before  the  fact  are 

(o)  See  ante,  p.  14.  (h)  JL  v.   Touug,  c<  ol,  3  T.  R.  98. 


all  be  joined  ia  the  same  iDdictment,  though  the  degrees  of  guilt  may  differ.  TbuS|  in  case 
of  felony,  where  several  are  present  aiding  and  abetting,  they  may  be  joined  with  the  princi- 
pal in  the  first  degree,  and  diarged  in  the  indictment  either  as  actual  perpetrators,  or  as 
aiders  and  abettors.  3  T.  K  305 ;  1  Leach,  64,  350,  605 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  &  64 ;  Obit 
Gr.  L.  260.  And  in  all  cases  of  high  treason,  petit  larceny,  mayhem,  and  ofifenoes  inferior 
to  felony,  the  act  of  one  being  in  law  the  act  of  the  rest,  they  may  all  be  charged  as  having 
jointly  committed  the  offence;  (7  East.  65;  1  Hale,  615,  521,  2 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  36.  except  in 
the  case  of  becoming  a  traitor,  by  harboring  another  traitor,  in  which  case  the  indictment 
must  be  specially  framed.  Fost  345.  Where  the  principal  in  the  second  deg^e  is  charged 
as  an  aider  or  abettor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  in  the  indictment  the  means  or  manner 
■by  which  ho  became  thus  guilty,  but  merely  to  describe  him  generally  as  being  present, 
aiding  and  abetting  at  the  felony  and  murder  (aa  the  case  may  bo)  committed,  in  manner  and 
form  aforesaid.  2  Ld.  Raym.  846;  1  Hale,  521,  2  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  &  64;  Id.  b.  2  c.  29, 
8.  17;  4  Co.  42;  3  Price,  145 ;  2  Marsh.  406;  Russ.  &  Ry.  0.  C.  314,  S.  C.  But  merely 
to  charge  him  with  being  present,  will  not  suffice,  because  he  may  possibly  be  innocent 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  a.  64;  Fost  351 ;  4  Co.  Rep.  42.  In  indictments  for  homicide,  it  is  safer 
to  aver  tlie  abetment  generally ;  but  if  it  be  laid  specially,  it  should  refer  to  the  stroke,  and 
not  to  the  death.  4  Co.  42.  And  it  seems  proper  to  aver  the  abetting  with  malice  prepense, 
and  then  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  all  present  murdered  the  deceased.  9  Co.  62.  But 
care  must  be  taken,  if  the  stroke  and  death  were  on  different  days,  to  lay  the  murder  on  the 
latter,  though  the  abetting  was  on  the  former,  for  till  then,  no  felony  was  completed.  4 
Co.  42. 

If  money  or  goods  be  obtained  upon  false  pretences,  all  who  are  present  aiding  may  be 
included  in  one  indictment  under  the  statute.  1  Leach,  505 ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  per- 
sonating seamen,  against  the  57  Geo.  3.  c  127,  s,  4;  Russ.  ft  Ry.  C.  C.  353.  And  if  the 
crime  arise  out  of  the  same  act,  though  the  parties  stand  in  different  relations,  they  may  be 
joined  in  the  same  indictment ;  thus,  if  a  wife  join  with  a  stranger  in  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band, they  may  be  prosecuted  together,  though  the  wife  is  guilty  of  petit  treason,  and  the 
stranger  of  murder  only.  Fost  106,  329;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  F.;  Bum,  J.  Indictment, 
lY.  And  in  that  case  the  indictment  may  conclude  that  they  ^'fcUmwusly^  troMorou^^  and 
of  Oieir  malice  a/orethought,  did  kUi  and  murder,^^  which  will  be  good  for  both  of  them,  apply- 
ing to  each  their  appropriate  terms.  Id.  ibid.  So,  several  present  at  the  death  of  a  man 
may  be  charged  with  different  degrees  of  homicide  in  the  same  indictment;  thus  if  A.,  with 
malice,  abet  B.,  who  gives  the  blow  toitkout  malice^  it  is  murder  in  the  former,  and  but  man- 
alaughter  in  the  latter ;  and  thus  it  may  be  BtAtkd  in  the  proceedings.  And  in  an  indictment 
for  burglary  and  larceny  against  two,  one  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  burglary  and  larceny, 
and  the  other  of  larceny  only.  Russ  &  Ry.  C.  C.  520.  And  it  seems  that  on  the  trial,  if 
two  he  indicted  for  murder,  the  jury  may  find  it  murder  as  to  one  and  manslaughter  as  to 
the  other :  but  if  this  distinction  appear  to  the  grand  inquest  upon  the  evidence  to  support 
tl)0  bill,  n  new  bill  for  the  inferior  offence  should  be  presented  against  the  less  guilty  indi- 
TiduaL  3  Bulst  206;  2  Hale,  162;  2  Roll.  Rep.  408;  1  Sid.  230;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  29,  a.  7. 
And  on  an  indictment  against  two,  charging  them  with  a  joint  offence,  either  may  be  found 
guilty,  but  they  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  the  separate  parta  of  the  diarge  subjecting  the 
prisoners  to  distinct  punishment&    Ruaa  &  Ry.  C.  C.  344. 
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principals,  and  are  so  indicted,  the  party  who  commits  the  offence,  and 
he  who  incited  him  to  commit  it,  may  be  indicted  together  as  principals, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  both  present  and  acting  in  the  com- 
mission of  it.  Therefore,  where  A.  advised  and  encouraged  B.  to  set 
fire  to  a  malt  hoose,  and  B.  attempted  to  do  so,  but  did  not  succeed,  it 
was  holden  by  Williams,  J.,  that  both  might  be  indicted  jointly  for  the 
attempt  (a)  So  in  felony,  we  have  seen(&)  that  the  accessory 
before  *the  fact  may  be  indicted  with  the  principal;  so  may  the  [*97] 
accessory  after  the  fact;(c)  or  they  may  be  tried  separately.  [1] 

(a)  R.  y.   Chyion  db  Mooney^  1  Car.  &  K.         (h)  Anie^  p.  15. 
128.  (c)  Anie,  p.  18. 

[1]  Where  the  parties  are  thua  joined  in  the  same  proceeding,  the  proper  course  is  first  to 
state  the  gailt  of  the  principal  as  if  he  alone  had  been  concerned,  and  then  in  case  of  accea- 
aories  bt^e  the  fiMst,  to  a^er  "  that  C.  D.,  late  of;  Ac.  (the  procurer)  before  the  committing  of 
the  said  felony  and  murder  (or  burglaiy,  as  the  case  is)  in  form  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on,  Ac.  with 
force  and  arms,  Aa  did  maliciouslj  and  feloniooslj  incite,  move,  procure,  aid,  and  abet  (or 
'counsel,  hire,  and  command')  the  said  A.  B.  (the  principal  felon,)  to  do  and  commit  the  said 
felony,  in  manner  aforesaid  against  the  peace,  Aa    See  1  Leach,  Sl'S;  William:]^  J.  Accesso- 
ries, y.  2  Chit  Or.  L.  6."    And  where  a  man  is  indicted  as  an  accessary  (rfter  the  fact  together 
with  his  principal,  the  original  felony  is  to  be  stated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  conclusion 
must  aver  that  the  accessory  did  receive^  harbor  and  maintain^  Ac  the  principal  felon,  well 
knowing  i\xB,i  he  had  committed  the  felony.    Id.  Ibid.    See  2  Chit  Cr.  Law,  5.     As  to  proof 
of  guilty  knowledge  in  this  case,  see  Roscoe's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev.  720,  et  aeq.    The  averment  of 
knowledge  is  indispensably  requisite;  because  without  it,  the  guilt  does  not  manifestly  ap- 
pear.    1  Hale,  f>22;  Com.  Dig.  Justices,  T.  2.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  29,  &  33;  Bum,  J.  Indictment , 
III;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  25,  s.  67 ;    2  Lev.  208.    But  it  is  in  no  case  necessary  to  use  the  word 
^^acoesaory  "  in  the  indictment,  (3  P.  Wms.  477.)  or  to  set  forth  the  means  by  which  the  ac- 
cessory before  the  fact  hicited  the  principal  to  commit  the  felony,  or  the  accessory  after,  re- 
ceived, concealed,  or  comfoited  him;  for  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  in  what  way  the  purpose 
of  the  one  was  effected,  or  the  harboring  of  the  other  secured;  and  as  the  means  are  fre- 
quently of  a  complicated  nature,  it  would  lead  to  great  inconvenience  and  perplexity  if  they 
were  always  to  be  described  upon  the  record.    Co.  Ent.  56,  57;  Rast.  Ent.  48,  61,  2;  9  Co. 
114;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  17.    The  felony  of  which  the  principal  was  guUty  must  be  set 
forth  according  to  the  facts;  it  has  been  questioned  whether  in  an  indictment  against  A.,  Ac. 
for  a  burglary,  and  B.  for  being  accessory  thereto,  that  if  A.  is  acquitted  of  the  burglary,  B. 
can  be  found  guilty  as  accessory  to  the  larceny.    Russ.  k  Ry.  C.  C.  310;  2  Marsh.  671.  S.  C. 

In  an  indictment  against  the  accesaory  ahne^  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  aver  that  the  latter  committed  the  felony,  or  on  the  trial  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  evidence  adduced  against  him ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  recite  with  certainty  the  record 
of  the  conviction,  (It  is  held  not  necessary  in  South  Carolina  to  set  out  in  an  indictment 
against  an  accessory  before  the  fiict  in  a  felony,  the  conviction  or  execution  of  the  principal. 
State  V.  Sims,  2  Bailey,  29.  See  Slate  v.  Crank,  2  Bailey,  66;  1  Russell,  39,)  because  the 
court  will  presume  everything  on  the  former  occasion  to  have  been  rightly  and  properly  trans- 
acted. 7  T  R.  466;  Fost  365;  Com.  Dig.  Justices,  T.  3.  See  2  Chit  Cr.  Law,  6.  Ros- 
ooe's  Dig.  Cr.  Kv.  173;  2  Stark.  Ev.  (5th  Amer.  ed.)  7;  1  Russell,  39;  Commonwealth  v. 
Knapp,  10  Pick.  477.  But  this  presumption  must  give  way  to  positive  evidence  of  the  in- 
nocence of  the  principal,  which  it  is  fully  competent  to  the  supposed  accessory  tOk  produce. 
Fost.  121.  365;  3  Campb.  265;  Com.  Dig.  Justices,  T.  3;  4  Bla.  Com.  324.  And,  therefore, 
if  it  appear  on  the  trial,  that  the  principal  was  erroneously  convicted,  tlie  defendant  indicted 
•8  aooessary  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal    Id.  ibid. 
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And  bj  Stat.  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  15,  after  redting  that  it  often 
happens  that  the  principal  in  a  felony  is  not  in  custody  or  amenable  to 
justice,  although  several  accessories  to  such  felony,  or  receivers  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  stolen  property  the  subject  of  such  felony,  may  be  in 
custody  and  amenable  to  justice, — ^for  the  prevention  of  several  trials, 
it  is  enacted  that  any  number  of  such  accessories  or  receivers  may  be 
charged  with  substantitive  felonies  in  the  same  indictment,  notwith- 
standing the  principal  felon  shall  not  be  included  in  the  same  indict- 
ment, or  shall  not  be  in  custody  or  amenable  to  justice.(a) 

But  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  several  persons  can  be  joined  in 
the  same  indictment  for  several  offences  committed  by  them,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other ;  in  all  other  cases  it  has  been  holden  that,  to  convict 
all,  a  joint  offence  by  all,  either  as  principals  in  the  first,  or  in  the  first 
and  second  degree,  or  as  principals  and  accessories,  must  be  proved.(&) 

But  although  a  joint  offence  is  laid,  and  can  be  proved,  the  indict- 
ment is  considered  in  law  as  a  several  indictment  against  each.  And  if 
only  one  of  two  defendants  so  indicted  as  principals,  be  in  custody  at 
the  time  of  the  assizes  or  sessions  when  the  indictment  ought  to  be  tried 
he  may  be  tried  alone  upon  it,  and  whether  he  be  convicted  or  acquit- 
ted, the  other,  when  apprehended,  may  afterwards  be  tried  upon  it,  and 
convicted.  And  so  much  is  such  an  indictment  considered  a  separate 
indictment  agaiust  each,  that  where  three  were  indicted  for  burglary 
and  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house,  and  one  pleaded  guilty,  and  the  two 
others  were  convicted  of  a  larceny  in  the  dwelling  house  only,  the 
judges  held  that  judgments  should  be  entered  against  the  three  accord- 
iQgly-(c)[5] 

(a)  See  antCf  p.  17.  212. 

(b)8ee  R,  v.  JfPhane  et  oL,  Car.  k  M.         (c)  R,  y.  Buttenoorth  et  aL,  B.  t  By.  620. 

[2]  Several  offenders  maj  also,  for  different  offences  of  the  same  kind,  be  in  some  cases 
included  in  the  same  indictment^  the  word  "severaUy^  being  inserted,  which  makes  it  several 
as  to  each  of  them,  though  the  court  will,  in  its  discretion,  quash  the  indictment  if  anj  ma- 
terial inconvenience  appear  to  rise  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  preferred.  3  T.  B.  106 ;  8 
Easti  46 ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment)  IV.  Thus  it  has  been  holden  that  four  persons  may  be 
joined  for  erecting  four  inns,  which  prove  to  be  common  nuisances,  if  the  word  ^^severoBy** 
be  inserted,  though  the  want  of  that  word  will  vitiate.  2  Bol  Bep.  345;  2  Hale,  174;  8 
East,  47 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  F.  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  6 ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  IV. 
Oommonmeaiih  v.  McChrd^  2  Dana,  242. 

And  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  keeping  of  disorderly  houses,  the  same  term  being  in- 
serted. Id.  ibid.;  2  Hale,  174;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  FV.  But  it  seems  that  to  warrant 
such  joinder,  the  offences  must  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  such  as  will  admit  of  the  same 
plea  and  sentence,  or  it  may  operate  like  a  mi^oinder  in  civil  proceedings,  and  be  bad  upon 
demurrer,  or  after  a  general  verdict,  in  arrest  of  judgment  3  T.  B.  103,  6 ;  1  East,  46 :  2 
Campb.  132.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  charge  is  several  against  each  individual,  and 
the  jury  may  acquit  some,  while  others  are  found  guilty.  Kel.  9 ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  lY. 
But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  cases  of  conspiraqy  and  riot,  where  one 
cannot  be  indicted  for  an  offence  committed  by  himself  alone,  and  the  acquittal  of  so  many 
as  shall  render  it  impossible  for  the  rest  to  have  committed  the  offence  must^  of  course,  ex- 
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Where  two  persons  were  indicted  for  nanrder,  A.  in  the  first  count 
being  indicted  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  B.  present  aiding  and 
abetting,  and  in  the  second  count  B.  was  indicted  as  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  and  A.  with  being  present  aiding  and  abetting ;  and  the 
jury  found  them  guilty,  but  said  they  were  not  satisfied  as  to  which  of 
them  actually  committed  the  murder  :  the  judges  {Maule^  J.^  dis.)  held 
that  the  jury  were  not  bound  to  find  the  defendants  guilty  on  one  of 
the  counts  only,  but  might  find  them  guilty  on  both.(a) 

7.  Indictment,  how  preferred  wadfoxvnd. 

Bills  of  indictment  in  ordinary  cases  are  prepared  in  the  in- 
dictment office  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  by  the  proper  *officer  [*98J 
there ;  they  must  be  on  parchment,  and  at  quarter  sessions  are 
usually  filled  up  on  blank  printed  forms.  But  where  the  indictment 
is  required  to  be  special,  or  in  any  manner  different  from  the  common 
forms,  or  where  any  doubt  or  difficulty  occurs  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  indictment  should  be  framed,  it  will  be  prudent  to  have  it 
drawn,  or  at  least  settled  by  a  barrister :  ai)d  at  the  assizes,  and  at 
most  quarter  sessions,  the  fee  paid  in  this  respect  is  allowed  to  the  pros- 
ecutor in  costs.  When  drawn  by  a  barrister,  it  must  afterwards  be  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  which  is  sometimes  done  by  the  prosecutor's  at- 
torney, but  usually  in  the  indictment  office.  [1] 

(a)  K  V.  Downing  et  al.^  1  Den.  0.  0.  52. 

* 
tend  to  him.     1  Stra.  193;  12  Mod.  262;  2  Salk.  693;  Oom.  Dig.  Information,  D.  7;  13 
East,  412.     See  Pama  y.  HurUm,  Addis.  334;  SkUe  v.  O'Donald,  1  ICcGord,  532;  Siate  y. 
AUiaon,  3  Torger,  428;  1  Rnasel],  26*7;  People  y,  Howdl,  4  Jolin.  296;  l\trpin  y.  State,  4 
Blackf.  72;   OommanweaUh  y.  Jfonmn,  2  Ash.  31. 

And  if  seyeral  be  oonceraed  in  executing  a  treasonable  or  aeditiooa  design,  it  is  best  to  in* 
clnde  tbem  in  one  proceeding,  that  the  eyidence  for  the  crown  maj  not  be  disjointed.  KeL  9. 
On  the  other  band,  an  indictment  may  be  defectiye  for  including  too  many;  as  for  indicting 
a  woman  Ibr  the  murder  of  her  illegitimate  child,  and  another  person  being  present  aiding 
and  abetting ;  if  the  only  eyidence  of  guilt  be  the  concealment,  both  the  prisonen  might  b« 
acquitted.  1  Sast  P.  C.  229.  As  each  indiytdual  is,  in  all  esses,  responsible  only  for  his 
own  criminal  actions  or  omissions,  the  result  whether  the  defendant  be  indicted  alone  or  with 
others  will  be  similar,  and  no  inconyenience  can  arise  to  the  defendants  fit>m  being  Jointly 
indicted :  for  if,  on  the  trial,  the  eyidence  affects  them  differently,  the  judge,  in  his  discretion, 
will  select  such  parts  of  it  as  are  applicable  to  each,  and  leaye  their  cases  sepamtely  to  the 
jury.  In  order  that  each  indiyidual  may  haye  an  impartial  trial,  unprejudiced  by  the  case  of 
his  associatea  3  T.  B.  106 ;  8  East,  46.  If  two  be  improperly  found  guilty  separately  on 
a  joint  indictment,  the  objection  may  be  cured  by  producing  or  entering  a  notte prosequi  as  to 
the  one  of  them  who  stands  second  on  the  yerdict.    Russ.  ft  By.  C.  0.  344. 

[1]  In  most  cases,  the  district  attorney,  on  being  fomished  with  tlie  particulars  of  the  o& 
fence  by  the  prosecutor,  will  draw  the  indictment  But  in  cases  where  more  than  ordinaiy 
care  may  be  requisite  in  framing  the  indictment,  it  may  be  drawn  by  any  other  counsel. 
Arch.  Or.  PL  63.  The  names  of  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  examined  before  the  grand 
joiy  should  be  indorsed  on  the  indictment.    Id.  lb;  Buss.  &  By.  a  0.  401. 
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The  names  of  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  examined  before  the 
grand  jury,  are  then  indorsed  upon  the  bill,  and  the  words  "  sioom  in 
courV^  added  after  them.  [2] 

The  witnesses  whose  names  are  thus  indorsed  upon  the  bill,  come 
into  court ;  and  the  bill  being  given  to  the  crier  or  other  officer  ap- 
pointed lor  the  purpose,  he  swears  the  witnesses,  and  the  bill  is  then 
sent  before  the  grand  jury.  The  witnesses  must  be  sworn  in  open 
court,  and  during  the  time  the  court  is  sitting.  [3] 

The  indictment  is  next  taken  by  the  district  attorney  to  the  grand  jury,  and  preferred 
before  them.  But  two  indictments  for  the  same  offence,  one  for  a  felony  under  a  statute, 
and  another  for  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  ought  not  to  be  preferred  or  found  at  the 
same  time.     1  Leach,  538. 

It  is  said  to  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  indictment,  that  it  should  bo  submitted  to 
the  grand  Juiy  by  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  state.  HUe  v.  State^  9  Yerger,  198 ;  Fort  r. 
SkiAB,  3  Haywood,  98.  And  it  has  also  been  said  that  his  signature  is  necessary  before  such 
submission,  though  the  point  has  been  doubted.    Whart  Cr.  Law,  p.  122. 

[2]  The  examining  magistrate  has  power,  at  common  law,  to  bind  over  the  witnesses  aa 
well  as  the  defendant,  to  appear  at  the  next  court,  and  in  default  of  bail,  to  commit  them. 
2  Hale,  P.  G.  62,  282.  Where  there  has  been  a  previous  examination  and  binding  over,  it 
is  customary,  immediately  at  the^opening  of  the  court,  to  call  their  names;  and  in  case  of 
non-appearance,  to  secure  their  attendance  by  process.  The  presence  of  witnesses  not  under 
recognizance  to  attend,  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  means  of  a  subpoena.  2  N.  T.  Rev. 
Stat.  729,  s.  63,  64. 

It  is  the  practice  for  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  mark  on  the  back  of  each  bill  the  names 
of  the  witnesses  belonging  to  it;  though  it  has  been  held  that  the  omission  is  not  fatal  4 
M.  k  S.  208.  In  Mississippi,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  grand  jury  should  return  with  the 
indictment  the  names  of  the  witnesses  examined  or  the  evidence.  Kiiig  v.  State^  6  How. 
Miss.  Rep.  730.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  prisoner's  oounsel  requested  that  a  list  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  grand  jury  should  be  given,  the  court  granted  the  application  without 
doubt,  remarking  that  suoh  a  request  had  never  been  refused.  Ccm,  v.  Knapp^  9  Pick. 
Rep.  498. 

If  a  witness  neglect  to  obey  a  subpoena^  on  an  affidavit  that  he  was  material  to  the  pro- 
secutor's case,  and  was  duly  served  with  the  subpoena,  the  court  will  grant  an  attachment 
against  him.  8  Term  Rep.  546 ;  6  lb.  295.  If  he  neglect  to  appear  aAor  a  reoo;aiizance  en- 
tered into  by  him,  the  recognizance  will  be  forfeited,  and  he  will  be  subject  to  the  conse- 
quences of  such  forfeiture.  So  if  he  be  bound  over  to  appear,  and  neglect  to  do  so.  he  may 
be  committed  for  a  contempt.  So  if  he  appears,  but  refuses  to  be  sworn,  he  may  be  commit- 
ted for  a  contempt.  But  though,  in  general,  all  must  obey  a  subpoena,  it  has  been  held  that 
it  is  not  incumbent  on  an  attorney  to  deliver  up  papers  confidentially  entrusted  to  him  by 
bis  client,  on  a  subpoena  duces  tecum ;  though  he  ought  to  attend,  and  when  called,  object 
to  their  production.    3  Burr,  1687;  9  East,  485,  486. 

[3]  In  Connecticut^  witnesses  before  a  grand  jury,  are  sworn  by  a  magistrate  in  the  grand 
jury  room,  and  not  in  court.  State  v.  FaaaeU,  16  Conn.  Rep.  457.  In  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  sum- 
mon a  justice  of  the  peace  as  one  of  the  grand  jury,  and  to  permit  him  to  swear  the  witnesses 
in  the  jury  room,  (7  Smith's  Laws,  686 ;)  but  now,  the  witnesses  are  sworn  in  court  by  the 
clerk.  In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  express  authority  is  given  by  stat- 
ute to  the  foreman,  to  swear  witnesses  whose  names  are  given  to  him  for  the  prosecution. 
Stat  of  Mass.  of  1807,  ch.  140;  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.,  part  2,  tit  4,  ch.  2,  sea  29;  Penn.  act  of 
April  5,  1826. 

Unless  the  witnesses  are  regularly  sworn,  the  bill  founded  on  their  unsupported  evidenca 
will  be  quashed.    In  U.  3.  v.  CooUdge^  (2  Oallison,  364,)  a  bill  waa  quashed  by  the  courts 
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The  witnesses  are  then  called  in  before  the  grand  jury  and  examined 
by  them.  [4] 

which  remarked  that  if  such  irregularities  were  allowed  to  creep  into  the  practice  of  grand 
juries,  the  great  object  of  their  institution  would  be.destroyed.  An(^  in  North  Carolina,  in 
State  V.  Camnif  (1  Hawk's  Rep.  352,)  ic  was  held,  that  where  a  bill  was  found  on  the  infor- 
mation of  one  of  their  own  body,  it  was  necessary  that  the  prosecuting  juror  sliould  be  regu- 
larly sworn. 

[4]  The  grand  jury,  in  general,  bear  evidence  only  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  not  in 
exculpation  of  the  defendant;  and  it  has  been  said  that  they  ought  never  to  hear  any  other 
than  that  which  is  produced  for  the  crown.  2  Hale,  Vi*l ;  4  Bla.  Com.  303 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c. 
25,  145,  in  notes.  As  to  the  duty  of  a  grand  juror,  see  Gisb.  Duties  of  Man,  vol.  ii.  419, 
420.  But  it  may  "be  doubted  whether,  as  they  are  sworn  to  present  the  truth  which  neces- 
sarily requires  investigation,  in  case  they  may  not  be  able  to  elicit  truth  from  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution,  and  aro  actually  convinced  of  that  circumstance,  they  may  not  require 
other  testimony  to  assist  them  in  forming  their  decision.  Dick.  Sess.  1 1 6,  and  see  Jac.  Die. 
Indictment;  Gisb.  Duties  of  2ian,  vol.  ii.  419,  420.  The  true  intention  seems  to  be,  that 
prima  facie  the  grand  jury  have  no  concern  with  any  testimony  but  that  which  is  regularly 
offered  to  them  with  the  bill  of  indictment,  on  the  back  of  which  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
are  inserted ;  their  duty  being  merely  to  inquire  whether  there  be  sufficient  ground  for  put- 
ting the  accused  party  on  his  trial,  before  another  jury  of  a  different  description.  But  if  they 
are  unable  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  sufficiently  to  warrant  their  determination,  tliey 
may  properly  seek  other  information  relative  to  mere  facts,  but  further  than  this  they  cannot 
proceed.  Dick.  J.  Indictment,  IV.;  Dick.  Sess.  117;  Burn.  J.  Indictment,  T.  Formerly, 
indeed,  it  was  laid  down  that  the  grand  jury  ought  to  find  tlie  bill  if  probable  evidence  can 
be  adduced  to  support  it,  because  it  is  only  an  accusation,  and  the  prisoner  will  afterwards 
defend  himself  before  a  more  public  tribunal  2  Hale,  157.  But  great  authorities  have 
taken  a  more  merciful  view  of  the  subject,  and  considering  the  ignominy,  the  dangers  of  per- 
jury, the  anxiety  of  delay,  and  the  misery  of  a  prison,  have  argued  tliat  the  grand  inquest 
ought,  as  far  as  the  evidence  before  them  goes,  to  be  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  defendant 
Per  Sir  John  Hawles,  4  St  Tr.  183;  3  St  Tr.  416;  6  St  Tr.  3;  4  Bla.  Com.  303;  2  Woodes. 
659 ;  2  Hale,  61.  What  was,  therefore,  anciently  said  respecting  petit  treason,  (3  Inst 
25;  and  see  Gisb.  Duties  of  man,  vol.  ii.  419,  420.)  may  be  applied  to  aU  other  offences, 
that  since  it  is  preferred  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  it  ought  to  be  supported  by  sub- 
stantial testimonies. 

Judge  Wilson,  in  examining  the  position  that  a  prima  facie  case  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  grand  juror's  purpose,  remarks :  "It  is  a  doctrine  which  may  be  applied  to  countenanoe 
and  promote  the  vilest  and  most  oppressive  purposes.  It  may  he  used  in  pernicious  rotation, 
as  a  snare  in  which  the  innocent  may  be  entrapped,  as  a  screen  under  covit  of  which  the 
guilty  may  escape."  Wilson's  Works,  ii.  365.  Mr.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Smith's  Laws,  vol.  7,  p.  687 ;)  Mr.  Daniel  Davis,  for  many  years  solicitor  general  of 
Massachusetts,  (Davis'  Precedents,  25;)  and  professor  J.  Davis,  of  Virginia,  (Davis'  Cr.  Law, 
426,)  coincide  in  opinion  with  Judge  Wilson.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Besp.  v.  SchorffeTj  (I 
Dallas'  Rep.  237,)  M'Kean,  C.  J.,  in  charging  a  grand  jury  in  Pennsylvania,  remarked:  '*The 
bills  or  presentments  found  by  a  grand  iury  amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  official  accusa- 
tion, in  order  to  put  the  party  accused  upon  his  trial :  till  the  bill  is  returned,  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  charge  from  which  he  can  be  required  to  exculpate  himself;  and  we  know  that  many 
persons,  against  whom  bills  were  returned,  have  been  afterwards  acquitted  by  a  verdictt  of 
their  i«ountry.  Here,  then,  is  the  just  line  of  discrimination.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  grand 
jury  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  probable  grounds  of  the  charge;  but  it  is  the  exclusive 
province  of  the  petty  jury,  to  hear  and  determine,  with  the  assistance,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  court,  upon  points  of  law,  whether  the  defendant  is  or  is  not  guilty,.on  the  wliole 
evidence,  for  and  against  him.  You  will,  therefore,  readily  perceive,  that  if  you  examine 
tlie  witnesses  on  both  sides,  you  do  not  confine  your  consideration  to  the  probable  grouudi 
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Sometimes  a  difficulty  occurs  before  the  grand  jury,  wkere  the  wit- 
ness is  not  able  to  identify  the  prisoner  by  name,  as  the  person  who 

of  charge,  but  engage  completely  in  the  trial  of  the  cause ;  and  your  return  must  oonaequently 
be  tantamount  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  condemnation.  But  this  would  involve  us  in  an^ 
other  difficulty;  for,  by  the  law,  it  is  declared  that  no  man  shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for 
the  same  offence ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  inquiry,  now  proposed  by  the  grand  jury, 
would  necessarily  introduce  the  oppression  of  a  double  trial  Nor  is  it  merely  upon  maxima 
of  law,  but,  I  think,  likewise  upon  principles  of  humanity,  that  this  innovation  should  be  op- 
posed. Considering  the  bill  as  an  accusation  grounded  entirely  on  the  testimony  in  support 
of  the  prosecution,  the  petit  jury  receive  no  bias  from  the  sanction  which  the  endorsement 
of  the  grand  jury  has  conferred  upon  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  not,  in  some  degree 
prejudice  the  most  upright  mind  against  the  defendant,  that  on  a  full  hearing  of  his  defence, 
another  tribunal  had  pronounced  it  insufficient?  which  would  then  be  the  natural  inference 
from  every  true  biU.  Upon  the  whole,  the  court  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  improper  and 
illegal  to  examine  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  while  the  charge  against  him 
lies  before  the  grand  jury." 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  grand  jury  should  use  their  discretion  with  great 
caution,  and  only  indict  upon  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  testimony.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  comment  upon  the  evil  consequences  that  would  flow  from  a  different  cause.  Judge 
Blaokstone,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  finding  of  an  indictment  by  a  grand  jury,  says  it 
is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  accusation  which  is  only  to  be  tried  and  determined  and  the 
grand  jury  are  only  to  inquire  ^upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  sufficient  cause  to  call 
upon  the  party  to  answer  iL  But  the  same  learned  judge,  in  a  subsequent  sentence  appears 
to  qualify  the  preceding  one,  by  saying  that  a  grand  jury  however  ought  to  be  thorougly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  an  indictment  so  far  as  their  evidence  goes ;  and  not  to  rest  satis- 
fied merely  with  remote  probabilities :  a  doctrine  that  might  be  applied  to  very  oppres- 
sive purposes.    4  Black.  Com.  303 ;  4  State  Trials,  183. 

The  learned  editor  of  Hale^s  History  observes  upon  this  subject,  that  Sir  John  Ilawles,  in 
his  remarks  on  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  (4  SL  Tr.  p.  183,)  unanswerably  shows 
that  the  grand  jury  ought  to  have  the  same  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  indictment,  as  a 
petty  jury  or  a  coroner's  inquest ;  for  they  are  sworn  to  present  the  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

And  Lord  Coke  in  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says :  that  seeing  indictments  are  tho 
foundation  of  all,  and  are  commonly  found  in  the  absence  of  the  party  accused,  it  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  substantial  proof.    3  Inst.  23. 

Let  the  grand  jury  test  the  truth  of  the  testimony  as  follows : 

1.  By  a  cross  examination,  in  which  if  the  prosecutor  contradict  himself  on  any  material 
point,  then  by  a  rule  of  evidence  this  contradiction  in  his  testimony,  if  it  should  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  the  force  of  it  altogether,  at  least  ought  to  create  such  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  the  grand  jury  as  to  authorize  them  to  dismiss  the  complaint. 

2.  By  the  examination  of  other  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  commission 
of  the  alleged  offence,  and  who  might  confirm  or  totally  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
prosecutor. 

3.  By  the  examination  of  witnesses  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cliaracter  of  the  prosecutor 
and  of  tlie  defendant  Of  the  former,  for  varacity  and  truth,  and  of  the  latter  for  integrity 
and  a  peaceable  demeanor. 

Let  us  suppose  the  character  of  the  presecutor,  somewhat  doubtAil  as  to  truth  and  vera- 
city. 

Let  us  also  suppose  tiie  charge  brought  against  the  defendant  to  be  either  of  an  ignomini- 
ous or  violent  nature,  and  that  it  should  turn  out  in  evidence  before  the  grand  jury,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  of  a  peaceable  demeanor ;  ought  not  a  grand  jury  to  require 
more  than  ordinary  testimony  to  indict  such  a  man  ;  ought  not  his  character  for  integrity 
and  peaceable  demeanor  to  have  great  effect  in  the  minds  of  a  grand  jury  in  shielding  him 
(torn  su^h  a  prosecution,  and  will  his  acquittal  by  a  jury  always  be  a  suffidont  oonsolation 
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committed  the  ofience.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  inhere  five  men  were 
indicted  for  a  rape  and  robbery,  and  the  prosecutrix,  although  she 
could  identify  the  prisoners  upon  seeing  them  did  not  know  their  names, 
— the  grand  jury  feeling  a  difficulty  from  want  of  evidence  of  identity 
came  into  court  and  stated  the  matter  to  the  judge :  the  judge  (Tindal, 
C.  J.,)  told  them,  that  they  might  call  some  other  witness  on  the  back 
of  the  bill,  who  was  present  when  the  prisoners  were  before  the  mag- 
istrates, and  upon  the  prosecutrix  describing  the  prisoners,  that  witness 
would  probably  be  able  to  state  their  names ;  but  if  the  prisoners,  could 
not  be  identified  in  that  mode,  they  should  be  brought  before  the  grand 
jury.(a) 

K  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  (amounting  to  twelve  at  the  least) 
be  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  adduced  before  them,  makes  out  a  suf- 
ficient case  against  the  prisoner,  to  warrant  his  being  put  upon  his  trial 

(a)  R  y.  Jenkins etal,lCw.&K.  536. 


to  an  honest  man  who  has  undergone  the  pain  and  mortificatiou  of  a  trial  in  a  oourt  of 
jnstloe. 

With  respect  to  the  kind  of  evidence  which  a  grand  jury  may  receive,  it  should  be  observ- 
ed, that  they  are  bound  to  take  the  best  legal  proof  of  which  the  case  admits,  and  it  must 
be  given  on  oath  (Hawk.  b.  2,  a  25,  s,  138.  If  witnesses  go  before  the  grand  juiy  without 
being  sworn,  and  the  bill  is  found,  and  the  prisoner  is  tried  and  convicted,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
commend him  for  a  free  pardon,  (Buss,  ft  Ry.  G.  0.  401 ;)  and,  therefore,  the  jury  cannot,  on 
suspicion  that  a  witness  has  been  tampered  with  by  the  prisoner,  receive  in  evidence  his 
written  examination  in  lieu  of  his  parol  testimony,  and  the  court  will  resist  an  application 
for  the  depositiona  1  Leach,  514;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  138,  139.  And,  upon  the  same 
ground,  on  an  indictment  for  perjury  in  an  af&davit  made  in  chancery,  they  should  have  the 
original  document)  and  a  mere  office  copy  will  not  suffice ;  (1  Sch.  ft  Lef.  232 ;  3  Camp.  401. 
As  to  what  sufficient  proof  of  the  defendant's  having  been  duly  sworn,  see  2  Burr.  1189 ; 
3  Oampb.  608,)  so  evidence  of  what  third  persons  said  will  not  be  good,  in  order  to  support 
a  bill  before  the  grand  inquest  6  T.  B.  294 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s  139.  But  an  accomplice 
may  give  evidence  before  them  to  support  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  partaker  of  his 
gnUt ;  and  a  bill  so  found  will  be  sufficient,  even  though  he  had  not  been  previously  admit- 
ted as  king's  evidence,  but  had  been  taken  from  prison  to  give  evidence  by  means  of  an 
order  altogether  surreptitious  and  illegal.  1  Leach,  155.  But  the  grand  jury  ought  not  to 
find  an  indictment  upon  the  testimony  of  incompetent  witnesses  as  of  those  who  have  been 
convicted  of  conspiracy,  or  other  infamous  crime ;  and,  therefbre,  if  in  case  a  bill  be  present- 
ed to  them,  with  such  witnesses  alone  indorsed,  on  application  to  the  court  they  will  be  di- 
rected to  reject  it  Hawk.  b.  2,  c,  25,  s.  145,  in  notep.  It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve^ that  the  prosecutor,  however  injured  by  the  crime  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  is, 
in  genera],  a  competent  witness,  except  in  a  case  of  forgery,  because  the  finding  of  the  jury 
cannot  be  given  in  evidence  in  his  favor  upon  the  trial  of  a  civil  action,  and  the  proceedings 
are  regarded  as  for  the  public  benefit,  and  not  the  gratification  of  private  feelings,  or  the  re- 
covery of  private  property.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  &  145,  in  notes ;  4  East,  582.  And  even  in 
the  excepted  case  of  forgery,  the  party  whom  the  fictitious  instrument  is  intended  to  defiraud, 
may  be  rendered  competent  by  a  release.  1  Leach,  150,  157 ;  2  East,  P.  G.  1003.  If  the 
jury  have  any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  admitting  any  part  of  the  evidence 
offered  to  them,  they  may  pray  the  advice  of  the  court  which  is  sitting.  Hawk.  b.  2.  c.  25, 
s.  145,  in  notes;  Dalt  J.  o.  185,  a  9 ;  3  Harg.  St  Trials,  41*7 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  303,  n.  1 ;  2  Hale, 
159,  160.       . 
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before  the  petty  jury,  the  foreman  indorses  on  the  bill  "  a  true  hHQ^  and 
signs  his  name  to  it,  "J.  N.,  foreman."  But  if  a  majority  of  the  grand 
jury  be  of  a  different  opinion,  then  the  words  *^not  a  true  bilV^  are  in- 
dorsed,[5]    And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  the 

[5]  After  the  grand  juiy  have  heard  the  evideooe,  they  are  to  decide  whether  the  bill 
shall  be  lound  or  rejected.  Id  the  finding,  twelve  of  the  jurymen,  at  least,  must  concur,  but 
if  the  rest  of  the  jury  dissent,  the  finding  will  still  be  valid.  2  Hale,  161 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  306. 
Bac  Abr.  Juries,  A.  The  jury  cannot  find  one  part  of  the  same  charge  to  be  true,  and 
another  false,  but  they  must  either  maintain  or  reject  the  whole ;  and  therefore,  if  they  in« 
dorse  a  bill  of  indictment  for  murder,  '^  hiUa  verasadefendendo^'*  or  hiUa  vera  for  manslaughter 
and  not  for  murder,  the  whole  will  be  invalid,  and  may  be  quashed  on  motion.  2  Rol.  Rep. 
62;  3  Bulst.  206;  1  Bol.  Rep.  407,  8;  1  Sid.  230;  Cowp.  325;  2  Hale,  158;  Hawk.  b.  2, 
a  25,  &  2 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  A. ;  Bac.  Ab.  Indictment,  D.  Cro.  C.  C.  32 ;  Barn,  J.  In- 
dictment, VII. ;  but  in  3  Bum,  J.  24th  edit  44,  a  case  is  cited  where  it  is  said  the  jury  may 
find  a  True  bill  for  manslaugliter  only  on  an  indictment  for  murder.  It  has  indeed  been  said, 
that  if  a  grand  jury  find  a  bill  for  manslaughter  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  words  "of 
malice  aforethought,"  and  "did  murder,"  may  be  struck  out,  and  the  indictment  amended  by 
reducing  it  to  a  mere  accusation  of  the  inferior  offence  in  the  presence  of  the  jury.  2  Hale 
162.;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment^  D.  This,  however,  seems  questionable,  and  it  is  agreed,  that  it 
is  ilie  safer  course  to  prefer  a  fresh  indictment  for  manslaughter ;  and  so  where  the  bill  is 
originally  for  burglary,  to  prefer  an  indictment  for  theft,  which  is,  in  substance,  included.  2 
Hale,  162;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  D.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  extend  to  the  finding  of 
different  counts;  for,  as  each  count  contains  a  distinct  charge,  the  jury  may  return  a  true  bill 
upon  one  of  them  only,  and  the  finding  will  be  as  valid  as  if  no  other  had  ever  been  inserted. 
1  Cowp.  325;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  2;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  A.  in  notes;  Baa  Abr.  In- 
dictment, D. ;  Cro.  C.  C.  32;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  YII.  and  Jurors  VI.  And  an  indictment 
against  several  may  be  found  against  one  or  more,  and  rejected  as  to  the  rest.  It  is  said  in- 
deed, that  in  case  ot  an  indictment  for  murder  being  presented,  though  it  appears  to  the  juiy 
that  the  facts  amount  only  to  manslaughter  or  justifiable  homicide,  yet  if  the  fact  of  the  kill- 
ing by  the  defendant  be  established,  they  ought  to  find  the  bill  for  murder,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  future  security  of  the  defendant ;  for,  if  they  throw  out  the  bill,  he  may,  at  any  distance 
of  time,  be  again  indicted,  which  can  never  take  place  after  an  open  acquittal  2  Hale,  158; 
Baa  Ab.  Indictment,  D.  It  is  a  rule,  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  must  be  absolute  and  con- 
ditional; and  therefore  a  finding  "si  domva  non  fuit  in  potwasione  dominoB  reginas  tunc  hiUa 
verOy^*  is  of  no  avail,  and  cannot  be  made  the  foundation  of  any  fbrther  proceedings.  Telv. 
16;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  35,  s.  2;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  A.;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment,  D.  So,  if  in 
case  of  libel,  they  find  "  hiUa  vtra^''  as  to  the  words  "  bed  xtJtnmt  mcUiciose  ignoramus,^^  for 
nothing  can  be  done  upon  such  a  presentment  2  Leon.  287 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  2 :  Com. 
Dig.  Indictment,  A.;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment,  D. 

During  the  whole  of  their  proceedings,  the  grand  jury  are  protected  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  no  action  or  prosecution  can  be  supported  against  them  in  consequence  of 
their  finding,  however,  it  may  be  dictated  by  malice,  or  destitute  of  probable  foundation. 
Hawk.  b.  1,  a  72,  s.  5;  2  Hale,  162;  1  T.  R.  513,  14,  535;  1  Lord  Raym.  469. 

When  the  grand  jury  are  in  session,  they  are  completely  under  the  control  of  tlie  court, 
and  the  court  may,  at  any  time,  re-commit  an  imperfect  finding  to  them,  or  may  poll  tli^m, 
or  take  any  other  method  on  the  suggestion  of  a  defendant,  of  determining  whether  twelve 
assented  to  the  bill.  State  v.  Squire,  2  New  Hamp.  Rep.  558;  Leuns'  ccwe,  4  GreenL 
Rep.  448. 

The  mode  in  which  the  grand  jury  formerly  returned  the  result  of  their  inquiries  to  the 
court,  was,  by  indorsing  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  if  thrown  out,  "  ignoramus,''  or  "  we  know 
nothing  of  it,"  intimating,  that  though  the  accusation  might  possibly  be  true,  no  facts  bad 
appeared  in  evidence  to  warrant  that  conclusion;  and  if  found  ''biUavera,''  or,  if  there  were 
several  returned  at  the  same  time,  quod  separaies  presenies  sunt  biUos  vera:.''    Com.  Dig.  In- 
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duty,  or  within  the  province  of  a  grand  jury,  to  go  so  minutely  into 
the  case,  as  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  pris- 
oner,— or  in  other  words,  to  try  the  case ;  their  duty  is  confined  sim- 
ply to  ascertaining  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  against 
him,  to  warrant  his  being  put  upon  his  trial ;  *it  is  for  the  pet-  [*99] 
ty  jury  afterwards  to  declare  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
grand  jury,  having  found  one  or  more  bills,  come  into  court,  and  hand 
them  to  the  clerk  of  arraigns  at  the  assizes,  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
at  sessions,  who  thereupon  addresses  them  thus:  ^^  Oenthmen  of  Q\a 
grand  jury^  you  are  content  that  the  court  shall  amejid  all  matters  of  form^ 
altering  no  matter  of  substance: — Against  A,  B.^for  [felony  or  a  misde- 
meanor'l  you  find  a  true  bill; — against  C.  Z).,ybr,"  &c.  The  indictments 
are  then  filed  by  the  officer,  in  the  order  in  which  he  has  thus  received 
and  called  them  over ;  but  in  what  order  they  are  to  be  afterwards 
tried,  will  depend  upon  the  directions  of  the  judge  or  the  practice  of 
the  court.  [1] 

dictment,  A.  And  it  was  holden,  that  if  the  indorsemeDt  was  "  qwE  est  biUa  vera^^  instead 
of  *'  qw)d  esV'  the  finding  was  defectiye.  8  Mod.  296 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  A.  But^  at 
the  present  day,  the  indorsement  is  in  English  absolutely;  if  found,  "a  true  bill/'  and  if 
rejected,  "  not  a  true  bill,"  or,  which  is  the  better  way,  "  not  found ;"  in  which  case  the 
party  is  discharged  without  Airther  answer.  4  Bla.  Com.  305.  The  indorsement  "  a  true 
bill,"  made  upon  the  bill,  becomes  part  of  the  indictment,  and  renders  it  a  complete  accusa- 
tion against  the  prisoner.    Telv.  99 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  A. 

An  indictment,  without  such  endorsement  signed  by  the  foreman,  is  a  nullity.  NomaquA 
V.  PtoplA,  1  Breese  B.  119 ;  Webster'a  casCy  5  Greenl.  432  ;  see  State  v.  OreighUm^  1  Nott  & 
M'Cord,  256.  The  words  "a  true  bill "  must  be  indorsed  on  every  bill  so  found;  but  there 
is  no  law  (in  Kentucky)  requiring  that  they  shall  be  signed  by  the  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  either  with  or  without  a  designation  of  his  character  as  foreman.  The  omission  of  the 
foreman  to  add  "  foreman  "  to  his  name  in  signing  the  indorsement  upon  a  true  bill,  (which 
he  had  signed  at  the  foot  with  that  addition)  is  no  ground  for  a  quashaL  C<mvmonweaith  t. 
WtOters,  6  Dana,  290. 

It  has  been  held  that  if  after  the  indictment  is  found,  it  is  altered  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  and  submitted,  thus  changed  to  the  grand  jury  who  again  return  "  true  bill "  thereon, 
such  informality  will  not  destroy  the  indictment  State  v.  AUen^  Charlton's  Geo.  Bep.  518. 
It  is  better,  however,  in  such  case,  for  a  new  and  more  regular  bill  to  be  framed  and  sent 
to  the  grand  juiy  for  their  finding. 

[1]  When  the  jury  have  made  these  endorsements  on  the  bills^  they  bring  them  publicly 
into  court,  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  calls  ail  the  jurymen  by  name,  who  severally  answer 
to  signify  that  they  are  present ;  and  then  the  derk  of  the  peace,  or  assize,  asks  the  jury 
whether  they  have  agreed  upon  any  bills,  and  bids  them  present  them  to  the  court,  (4  Bla. 
Com.  366 ;  Cro.  C.  C.  7  ;  see  form,  Cro.  C.  C.  *l ;)  and  then  the  foreman  of  the  jury  hands 
the  indictments  to  the  clerk,  who  asks  them  if  they  agree  the  court  shall  amend  matter  of 
form,  altering  no  matter  of  substance  to  which  they  signify  their  assent  Cro.  C.  C.  7  ;  Dick. 
Bess.  158;  see  form,  Cro.  C.  C.  7 ;  Dick.  Sess.  158,  hist  vol.  London  edit  This  form  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  enable  the  court  to  alter  any  clerical  mistake,  because  they  have  no 
authority  to  change  the  form  of  the  accusation,  without  the  consent  of  the  accusers.  B.  T. 
H.  203 ;  2  Stra.  1026 ;  1  Ch.  C.  L.  324.  The  finding  should  then  be  recorded  by  the  derk^ 
and  an  omission  in  that  respect  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  endorsement  of  the  foreman,  nor 
by  the  recital  in  the  record,  that  the  defendant  stands  indicted,  nor  by  his  arraignment,  nor 
by  his  plea  of  not  guilty.    It  cannot  be  intended  that  he  was  indicted;  it  must  be  sbowa 
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Where  the  bill  is  against  two  or  more  defendants^  the  grand  jury 
may  find  a  "  a  true  bill "  as  to  one  or  more,  and  "not  a  true  bill "  as  to 
the  others.  So,  where  the  bill  contains  two  counts,  the  grand  jury  may 
find  "  a  true  bill"  as  to  one  count,  and  "not  a  true  bill"  as  to  the  other, 
(a)  They  cannot  however  find  a  true  bill  as  to  part  of  a  count,  and 
ignore  the  rest  of  it{b)  It  is  laid  down  indeed  in  the  old  text  books, 
that  where  a  bill  for  murder  is  preferred  to  a  grand  jury  at  the  assizes, 
they  may  find  it  a  true  bill  for  manslaughter.  But  this  is  not  done  in 
modern  practice;  if  a  grand  jury  now  intimate  to  the  court  their  wish 
to  find  a  true  bill  for  manslaughter  only,  the  judge  will  order  the  bill 
to  be  altered,  so  as  to  make  it  a  bill  for  manslaughter,  and  will  direct  it 
to  be  again  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  If  the  jury  ignore  a  bill,  no 
other  bill  against  the  same  party  for  the  same  offence,  can  be  preferred 
during  the  same  assizes  or  sessions.(c) 

(a)  In  what  cases  defendant  to  have  a  copy. 

In  all  cases  of  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors,  instituted  by  the  at- 
torney or  solicitor  general,  the  court  shall,  if  required,  order  a  copy  of 
the  information  or  indictment,  fi*ee  of  expense,  to  be  given  to  the  party, 

(a)  K  T.  Fiddhcfuse,  Oowp.  326.  (c)  R  v.  EumphreySj  Car.  &  K  601. 

(b)  2  Hawk,  a  26,  &  2. 

by  the  record  of  the  flnding.  The  recording  of  the  finding  of  the  grand  jury,  it  ia  gaid,  is  as 
essential  as  the  recording  of  the  verdict  of  the  petit  jury.  Com.  v.  Ckiwood,  2  Virg.  Gasea, 
62*7.  At  common  law,  a  member  of  the  grand  joiy  was  incompetent  to  teetiQr  as  to  what 
had  been  the  evidence  of  witnesses  examined  before  them.  But  now,  it  seems  a  witnesa 
may  be  indicted  for  peijuiy  on  account  of  false  testimony  before  a  grand  jury,  and  grand 
jurors  are  competent  witnesses  to  prove  the  facts.  State  v.  Fassii,  16  Conn.  Rep.  46*7 ; 
JhomoB  V.  Com,  2  Robinson,  '796 ;  Orocher  v.  SkUey  Meig's  Rep.  127.  In  New  York,  mem- 
bers of  the  grand  jury  may  be  required  by  any  court,  to  testily  whether  the  testimony  of  a 
witness  examined  before  such  jury,  is  consistent  with  or  different  from,  the  evidence  given 
by  such  witness  before  such  court ;  and  they  may  bAeo  be  required  to  disclose  the  testimony 
given  before  them  by  any  person,  upon  a  complaint  against  such  person  for  perjury,  or  upon 
his  trial  for  such  offence ;  but  in  no  case  can  a  member  of  a  grand  jury  be  oblig^  ot  allowed 
to  testify  or  declare,  in  what  manner  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  jury  voted  on  any 
question  before  them,  or  what  opinions  were  expressed  by  any  juror  in  relation  to  any  such 
question.  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat  pt  4,  ch.  2,  tit.  4,  art.  2,  sec.  31.  But  in  New  Jersey,  it  has 
been  held  that  a  grand  juror  is  not  admissible  to  prove  that  a  witness  who  had  been  ex- 
amined, swore  difTerently  in  the  grand  jury  room.    Imlay  v.  Harris,  2  Halst  347. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  "  that  no  grand  juror  or  officer  of  a  court 
shall  disclose  the  fact  that  an  indictment  for  a  felony,  has  been  found  against  any  person, 
not  in  custody  or  under  recognizance,  until  such  person  is  arrested ;  and  that  no  grand 
juror  shall  be  allowed  to  state,  or  to  testify  in  any  court,  in  what  manner  he,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  jury  voted  on  any  question  before  them,  or  what  opinion  was  expressed  by 
any  juror  in  relation  to  such  question."    Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  136,  sees.  13, 14. 

Oenerelly  speaking,  an  affidavit  of  a  grand  juror  will  not  be  received  to  impeach  or  affect 
the  flnding  of  his  fellow&  But  where  a  grand  juror  was  guilty  of  gross  intoxication  while 
in  discharge  of  his  duty  as  such,  the  court,  on  a  presentment  of  such  feet,  by  the  rest  of  the 
grand  jury,  ordered  a  bill  to  be  preferred  against  him.    Perm.  v.  Kefer,  Addison  Rep.  290. 
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after  app€arance.(a)  And  in  prosecntions  for  high  treason,  a  copy  of 
his  indictment  shall  be  delivered  to  him  ten  days  before  his  triaL(5) 
But  in  no  other  case  is  the  defendant  entitled  to  it.  The  court,  indeed, 
at  the  time  of  his  arraignment,  will  order  the  indictment  to  be  read  over 
slowly  to  him ;  but  no  more.  If  however  a  prisoner  be  defended,  this 
will  be  of  little  importance,  as  his  counsel  will  have  free  access  to  the 
indictment  As  to  the  defendant's  right  to  have  a  copy  of  the  deposi- 
tions taken  before  the  committing  magistrate  ;(c)[2] 

8.  IrkdidLmsnt^  in  what  cases  amsndaibh. 

An  indictment  could  not  be  amended  at  common  law;  nor 
was  it  within  any  of  the  old  statutes  of  amendments.(rf)    *But  [*100] 
now,  by  some  modern  and  recent  statutes  an  indictment  may 
be  amended;  for  the  defects  I  am  now  about  to  enumerate.  [1] 

(a)  1  G.  4,  a  4,  8.  8.  (c)  See  on^e,  p.  61. 

(&)  Y  Ann.  c.  21,  8.  11.  (cQ  2  Hawk,  c  25,  8S.  9*7,  98. 

[2]  At  common  law  the  defendant  was  not,  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony,  entitled  to  a 
cop7  of  the  indictment  1  Lev.  68 ;  2  Hale,  236 ;  4  T.  R.  692 ;  2  Hawk.  ch.  29,  §  13.  Al- 
though a  defendant  acquitted  of  felony  could  not  bring  an  action  against  the  prosecutor  of 
the  indictment  without  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  indictment  and  acquittal,  yet 
he  could  not  have  a  copy  without  leave  of  the  judge;  and  the  judge  would  not  grant  it  if 
there  was  a  probable  cause  for  the  indictment  Matt  Dig.  282.  Thus  trying  the  whole 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  indicted,  upon  a  motion  for  a  oopy  of  the  in- 
dictment I 

Tlie  revised  statutes  have  done  away  with  this  unreasonable  and  harsh  rule.  Every  per^ 
son  indicted  for  any  offence^  who  shall  have  been  arrested  upon  process  issued  upon  such 
indictment^  or  who  shall  have  duly  entered  into  recognizance  to  appear  and  answer  to  such 
indictment,  shall,  on  demand,  and  on  paying  the  fees  allowed  by  law  therefor,  be  entitled  to 
a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  of  all  indorsements  thereon.     2  R.  S.  728,  g  58. 

[1]  At  common  law  as  the  indictment  is  the  finding  of  a  jury  upon  oath,  it  cannot  be 
amended  without  the  concurrence  of  the  grand  inquest  by  whom  it  is  presented.  And  it 
is  the  common  practice  for  the  grand  jury  to  consent,  at  the  time  they  are  sworn,  that  the 
court  shall  amend  matters  of  form,  altering  no  matter  of  substance.  Mere  informalities  may 
therefore  be  amended  by  the  court,  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial ;  though  it  was 
formerly  the  practioe  to  award  prooeeas  to  the  grand  jury  to  oome  into  court  and  amend 
them. 

But  though  the  caption  like  the  indictment  itself  may,  if  defective,  be  either  quashed  by 
the  court  or  demurred  to  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  differs  materially  from  it  in  its 
capacity  of  amendment,  for  the  return  to  the  court  is  merely  a  ministerial  act,  and  ministe- 
rial acts  may  be  amended  at  any  time  according  to  the  common  law.  1  Saund.  249,  250,  a; 
3  Mod.  167 ;  Comb.  70,  73.  It  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  holden,  that  a  mistake  of  the 
clerk  in  making  up  the  record  can  be  amended  only  in  the  term  in  which  the  return  is  made^ 
and  not  at  any  subsequent  period ;  (Sir  W.  Jones,  420  ,•  1  Roll.  Ab.  196 ;  Style,  85 ;  8  Co. 
156,  157 ;  Bro.  Ab.  Amendment,  32 ;  2  Seas.  Cas.  9 ;  1  Sid.  155,  175 ;  2  Hale,  168 ;  2  Ld. 
Raynu  968,  1039;  6  Mod.  273,  278;  1  Vent  344;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  25,  &  97;  Bao.  Abr. 
Indictment,  G.  11,)  but  the  contrary  has  also  been  often  determined,  (3  Mod.  167  ;  Comb. 
73,  Cro.  Jac.  592,  276,  7  ;  1  Stra.  138;  2  Ld.  Raym  1518;  4  Burr.  2627 ;  1  Sid.  244;  2 
Bulstr.  35 ;  2  Stra.  843 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  407  ;  2  Roll,  Rep.  59,)  and  is  so  settled  after  consider* 
able  investigation,  upon  the  ground  that  ministerial  acts  are  at  any  time  amendable,  and  that 
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(a)  For  variance  as  to  wriUen  instruments. 

By  Btat.  9  G.  4,  c.  15,  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general 
jail  delivery,  if  such  court  sliall  see  fit  so  to  do,  may  cause  the  record 
on  whicli  any  trial  may  be  pending  before  any  such  court,  in  any  indict- 
ment or  information  for  any  misdemeanor,  [or  for  any  offence  whatever,] 
(a)  when  any  variance  shall  appear  between  any  matter  in  writting  or 
in  print  produced  in  evidence  and  the  recital  or  setting  forth  thereof 
upon  the  record  whereon  the  trial  is  pending,  to  be  forthwith  amended 
in  such  particular,  by  some  ofl&cer  of  the  court,  on  payment  of  such 
costs  (if  any)  to  the  other  party  as  such  court  shall  think  reasonable ; 
and  thereupon  the  trial  shall  proceed,  as  if  no  such  variance  had  ap- 
peared. These  two  statutes  expressly  confined  this  power  of  amend- 
ment to  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail  delivery.  They 
did  not  therefore  extend  to  courts  of  quarter  sessions ;  for  although 

(a)  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  46,  a.  4 

*^"^^^^^^^^^^—  ■  ■■  ■  ■■■»     -        ■■    I    ■■■■■■        ■  I  ^■^^■^^^^^M  I  I        ^,1    ■■■■■■■■  I  ^■^■.■■i^M        ^1  ■■■■■■^  .—  ■  I  ■-     ■■»■     ■    ■    ■      ■ 

the  alteration  in  the  caption  ia  not  to  alter  the  return,  but  to  make  the  copy  correspond  with 
the  original  1  Saund.  249,  n.  1 ;  4  East,  1*76 ;  3  Mod.  167.  And  agreeably  to  this  reso- 
lution the  return  to  the  writ  of  certiorari  has  been  amended  by  rule  of  court,  by  inserting 
the  time  when  the  quarter  sessions  were  holdeo,  and  the  names  of  the  Justices  who  wore 
present,  and  the  names  of  the  jurors  by  whom  the  indictment  was  presented,  though  the 
latter  is  now  unnecessary  ;  and  the  entry-roll  and  record  of  Nisi  Prius  have  been  altered  to 
make  them  agree  with  the  amended  caption  ailer  the  term  in  which  the  certiorari  was 
returned,  and  even  after  a  general  verdict  of  guilty.  4  East,  175,  6 ;  3  Mod.  167.  But  it 
has  been  said,  that  the  caption  of  an  inquisition  cannot  be  amended  at  any  time  after  it  is 
filed,  any  more  than  the  body,  because  it  is  drawn  at  the  time  with  the  indictment  itself,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  accusation,  while  in  other  cases  it  is  merely  made  up  from  the  schedule 
by  the  derk  of  the  oourt^  as  its  ministerial  officer.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  97  ;  but  see  Stark. 
261. 

Criminal  informations  which  are  not  found  upon  the  oath  of  a  jury,  may  be  amended  by 
the  court,  and  eyen  by  a  single  judge  at  chambers,  at  any  time  before  trial  4  Burr.  2527, 
2568,  2569.  And  a  mere  dertcal  error  in  the  caption,  and  not  the  body  of  the  information, 
may  be  rectified  even  afler  verdict  3  Mod.  167.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  difference  is 
that  informations  are  originally  framed  by  the  prosecuting  officer,  whUe  indictments  are  the 
accusations  of  a  number  of  men  sworn  to  inquire  and  decide  according  to  evidence. 

This  reason  seems  decidedly  to  establish  the  position,  that  no  indictment  is  amendable  by 
the  court  without  leave  of  those  by  whom  it  is  found ;  but  it  has  been  said,  that  whenever 
amendments  are  made  by  the  common  law,  there  is  no  distinction  between  criminal  and 
civil  cases;  (1  Saund.  250,  d.  note  1,)  and  a  distinction  has  been  suggested  between  felonies 
and  misdemeanors,  and  that  an  amendment  is  allowable  in  the  latter,  though  not  in  the 
former.  Stark.  252,  3,  4,  5.  But  it  is  manifest  that  every  description  of  indictment  ia  alike 
the  finding  of  a  grand  jury,  and  the  reason  being  similar,  the  conclusion  cannot  vary.  It 
must  indeed  be  granted,  that  instances  are  to  be  found  where  the  court  have  taken  npon 
themselves  to  amend;  (11  Hen.  6  f.  2,  and  f.  14 ;  2  Bulst.  35 ;  6  Mod.  285.  See  also  cases, 
1  Saund.  250,  d.  c.  note  1,)  but  these  cases  prove  nothing  in  favor  of  the  distinction,  as  they 
are  for  capital  felonies ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  show  anything,  they  prove  that  criminal 
proceedings  may,  in  any  case  be  amended,  which  can  never  be  contended  at  the  present  day, 
Upon  principle,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  current  of  authorities,  it  seems,  that  no  indictment 
oan  be  amended  without  the  consent  of  the  jury,  who  act  aa  accusers. 
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justices  of  the  peace  by  their  comraission  have  a  power  to  hear  and  de- 
termine, the  court  of  quarter  sessions  is  not  in  law  a  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer.  But  this  was  reniedied,  and  the  above  statutes  extended  to 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  by  stat  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  10. 

(6)  For  variance  in  oOier  respects. 

By  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1,  whenever  on  the  trial  of  any  in- 
dictment for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  there  shall  appear  to  be  any 
variance  between  the  statement  in  such  indictment  and  the  evidence 
offered  in  proof  thereof, — in  the  name  of  any  county,  riding,  division, 
city,  borough,  town  corporate,  parish,  township,  or  place  mentioned  or 
described  in  any  such  indictment, — or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any 
person  or  persons,  or  body  politic  or  corporate,  therein  stated  or  alleged 
to  be  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  which 
shall  form  the  subject  of  any  offence  charged  therein, — or  in  the  name 
or  description  of  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate, 
therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be  injured  or  damaged  or  intended  to  be  in- 
jured or  damaged  by  the  commission  of  such  offence, — or  in  the  chris- 
tian name  or  surname,  or  both  christian  name  and  surname,  or  other 
description  whatsoever,  of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever  therein 
named  or  described,— or  in  the  name  or  description  of  any  matter  or 
thing  whatsoever  therein  named  or  described, — or  in  the  ownership  of 
any  property  named  or  described  therein, — it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  court,  before  which  the  trial  shall  be  had,  if  it  shall  consider  such 
variance  not  material  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  the  de- 
fendant cannot  be  prejudiced  thereby  in  his  defence  on  *such  [*101] 
merits^  to  order  such  indictment  to  be  amended,  according  to 
the  proof,  by  some  officer  of  the  court  or  other  person,  both  in  that 
part  of  the  indictment  where  such  variance  occurs,  and  in  every  other 
part  of  the  indictment  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  amend,  on 
such  terms  as  to  postponing  the  trial  to  be  had  before  the  same  or  an- 
other jury,  as  such  court  shall  think  reasonable;  and  after  any  such 
amendment,  the  trial  shall  proceed,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects,  and  with  the  same  con- 
sequences, both  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  witnesses  to  be  indicted 
for  perjury  and  otherwise,  as  if  no  such  variance  had  occurred ;  and  in 
case  such  trial  shall  be  had  at  nisi  prius,  the  order  for  the  amendment 
shall  be  endorsed  on  the  postea,  and  returned  together  with  the  record, 
and  thereupon  such  papers,  rolls,  or  other  records  of  the  court  from 
which  such  record  issued  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  amend  shall  be 
amended  accordingly  by  the  proper  officer;  and  in  all  other  cases,  the 
order  for  the  amendment  shall  either  be  endorsed  on  the  indictment,  or 
shall  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  filed  together  with  the  indictment, 
among  the  records  of  the  court :  provided  that  in  all  such  cases  where 
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the  trial  shall  be  so  postponed  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
court  to  respite  the  recognizances  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses,  and 
of  the  defendant,  and  his  surety  or  sureties,  if  any,  accordingly,  in 
which  case  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  shall  be  bound  to  attend  to  pros- 
ecute and  give  evidence  respectively,  and  the  defendant  shall  be  bound 
to  attend  to  be  tried,  at  the  time  and  place  to  which  such  trial  shall  be 
postponed,  without  entering  into  any  fresh  recognizances  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  originally  bound  by 
their  recognizances  to  appear  and  prosecute  or  give  evidence  at  the  time 
and  place  to  which  such  trial  shall  have  been  so  postponed:  provided 
also,  that  where  any  such  trial  shall  be  to  be  had  before  another  jury, 
the  crown  and  the  defendant  shall  respectively  be  entitled  to  the  same 
challenges  as  they  were  respectively  entitled  to  before  the  first  jury  was 
sworn.  [1] 

[1]  In  New  York  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that  no  indictment  shall  be  deemed  invalid, 
nor  shall  the  trial,  judgment,  or  proceedings  therein  be  affected  :  1st.  By  reason  of  having 
omitted  the  addition  of  the  defendant's  title,  occupation  estate  or  degree ;  or  by  reason  of 
the  mis-statement  of  such  matter,  or  of  the  town  or  county  of  his  residence,  when  the  defend- 
ant shall  not  be  misled  or  prejudiced  by  such  mis-statement;  or,  2d.  By  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  with  force  and  arms,"  or  words  of  similar  import;  or  3d.  By  reason  of  omitting  to 
charge  any  offence  to  have  been  committed  contrary  to  a  statute  or  several  statutes,  notwith- 
standing such  offence  may  have  been  created  or  tlie  punishment  thereof  may  have  been  de- 
clared, by  any  statute ;  or  4th.  By  reason  of  any  other  defect  or  imperfection  in  matter  of 
form,  which  shall  not  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defendant  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Sta.  p.  728,  sec. 
62. 

There  are  statutes  similar  to  the  foregomg,  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
Rev.  Stat,  of  Mass.  ch.  137,  sec.  14 ;  Hev.  Stat  of  Mich.  ch.  164,  sec.  34  ;  Rev.  Stat  of 
Wis.,  ch.  148,  sea  15.  In  Vu^nia  the  statute  (Rev.  Code  of  Virginia  of  1849,  p.  770,)  pro- 
yides :  "  No  indictment  or  other  accusation  shall  be  quashed  or  deemed  invalid  for  omitting 
to  set  forth,  that  it  is  upon  the  oaths  of  the  jurors,  or  upon  their  oaths  and  affirmation ;  or 
for  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  upon  their  oath^^^  instead  of  "  upon  their  oatJis"  or  for  not  in 
terms  alleging,  that  the  offence  was  committed  ^^  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ihe  court,"  when 
the  averments  show  that  the  case  is  one  of  which  the  court  has  jurisdiction ;  or  for  the 
omission  or  mis-statement  of  the  title,  occupation,  estate  or  degree  of  the  accused,  or  of  the 
name  or  place  of  his  residence ;  or  for  omitting  the  words  "  witJt  force  and  arms^^^  or  the 
statement  of  any  particular  kind  of  force  and  arms ;  or  for  omitting  to  state,  or  stating  isi- 
perfectly  the  time  at  which  the  offence  was  committed,  when  time  is  not  the  essence  of  the 
offence ;  or  for  failing  to  allege  the  value  of  an  instrument  which  caused  death,  or  to  allege 
that  it  was  of  no  value;  or  for  omitting  to  charge  the  offence  to  be  "  against  (he  form  of  the 
statute^"  or  statutes ;  or  for  the  omission  or  insertion  of  any  other  words  of  mere  form  or  sur- 
plusage. Nor  shall  it  be  abated  for  any  misnomor  of  the  accused ;  but  the  court  may,  in 
case  of  a  misnomer  appearing  before  or  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  forthwith  cause  the  indict- 
ment or  accusation  to  be  amended  according  to  the  fact. 

"  Judgment  in  any  criminal  case,  after  a  verdict,  shall  not  be  arrested  or  reversed,  upon 
any  exception  to  the  indictment  or  other  accusation,  if  the  offence  be  charged  therein  with 
sufficient  certamty  for  judgment  to  be  given  thereon,  according  to  the  very  right  of  the 


case." 


In  Mississippi  the  statute  (Hutchinson's  Miss.  Code,  1005,)  provides  that:  "No  person 
accused  of  any  criminal  offence,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  before  his  trial,  on  account  of  any 
irregularity  or  informality  in  the  warrant  of  commitment;  nor  after  conviction,  on  account 
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And  by  sect.  2,  every  verdict  and  judgment  which  shall  be  given 
after  the  making  of  any  amendment  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  eflTect  in  all  respects  as  if  the  indictment 
had  originally  been  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  after  such  amend- 
ment was  made. 

By  sect.  8,  if  it  shall  become  necessary  at  any  time  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever  to  draw  up  a  formal  record  in  any  case  where  any  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  re- 
cord shall  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  in  which  the  indictment  was  after 
such  amendment  was  made,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  fact  of 
such  amendment  having  been  made. 

*9.  Indictments,  when  and  how  quashed,  [*102] 

In  all  cases  where  an  indictment  is  so  defective,  that  any  judgment 
to  be  given  upon  it  against  the  defendant  would  be  erroneous,  the  court 
in  its  discretion  may  quash  it(a)  This  may  be  done  an  the  application 
either  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  the  prosecutor.  [1]     But  the  court  wiU 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  25,  s.  146. 

of  any  legal  error  or  imporfection  in  the  indictment  or  infonnation,  but  the  same  prooeediogs 
shall  be  had  again,  as  though  such  person  had  never  been  arraigned ;  nor  shall  the  words 
"  force  and  arms,"  or  the  words  "contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute,"  be  deemed  necessary 
in  any  indictment  or  information,  for  treason,  felony,  or  any  other  criminal  offence ;  nor  shaU 
the  party  indicted  have  any  advantage  by  writ  of  error,  or  plea^  or  otherwise,  for  the  want 
of  tliese  or  the  like  words,  but  such  indictment  or  information  shall  be  judged  as  effectual, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  same  words  were  therein  contained." 

[1]  When  the  indictment  or  the  caption  (to  induce  the  court  to  quash  an  indictment  for  a 
defect  in  the  caption,  the  defect  roust  be  of  a  dear  and  decisive  character.  SttxU  v.  Hickman^ 
3  Halsted,  299 ;  BeapublAca  v.  CZever,  4  Yeates,  69.  An  indictment  founded  on  the  evidence 
of  an  interested  person  will  be  quashed.  Stale  v.  FeUowSy  2  Hay  w.  340  ;  see  also,  Siate  v. 
Obm,  1  Hawks.  362.  So  where  the  grand  jury  received  the  testimony  of  a  person  not  un- 
der oath.  United  Siatea  v.  OooHdge^  2  GhiU.  364)  is  defective,  the  court  have  a  discretionary 
power  to  quash  it  immediately,  or  to  oblige  the  defendant  to  plead  or  demur,  which  rests 
entirely  with  the  court  2  Burr.  1127  ;  1  Sid.  54,  247 ;  1  Salk.  372;  2  Keb.  128 ;  Oro.  Oar. 
684 ;  Pahn.  389 ;  1  Wils.  325 ;  2  East,  £26  ;  2  Sess.  Ca& ;  1  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  §  146  ; 
Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  K.  But  though  this  is  matter  for  their 
discretion,  they  are  guided  by  certain  rules,  in  its  exercise,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine. 4  Burr.  2639.  The  application  may  be  made  to  the  court  either  by  the  prosecutor 
or  the  defendant ;  or,  any  one  as  amicus  curiOy  may  suggest  the  error  to  the  court^  in  order 
that  they  may  exercise  their  discretion.    Comb.  13. 

When  the  application  is  made  by  the  prosectUor^  the  court  will  not  quash  the  indictment 
as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  it  appear  to  be  clearly  insufficient,  (DougL  240 ;  Com.  Dig.  In- 
dictment H ;)  nor  even  then  after  the  defendant  has  pleaded,  unless  another  good  indict- 
ment has  been  found  against  him,  (2  Bast  Rep.  226 ;  1  Leach,  11 ;  6  Mod.  262  ;)  nor  where 
he  has  been  put  to  extra  expense,  unless  the  costs  are  first  paid  him.  3  Burr.  1469 ;  2 
Stra.  946 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment  H. ;  Baa  Abr.  Indictment  K ;  MSS.  Mich.  Term,  53  Goo. 
3  ;  Stark.  282,  note  h.  But  where  the  indictment  is  insufficient,  and  the  defendant  is  not 
put  to  inoonyenienoe^  the  court  will  quash  it  upon  the  v^^*'^^  or  the  nrosecutor  without  the 
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seldom  interfere,  upon  the  application  of  a  defendant,  where  the  indict- 
ment is  for  forgery,  perjury,  sedition,  or  for  a  nuisance  to  a  highway  ;(a) 

(a)  2  Hawk,  c  25,  s.  146. 

consent  of  the  defendant,  though  it  is  for  a  crime,  in  which  they  never  show  the  same  in- 
dulgence upon  the  apph'cation  of  a  prisoner.  2  Sess.  Cass.  19;  2  East;  226-7.  And  if  an 
indictment  removed  by  certiorari  is  at  issue,  and  the  prosecutor  procures  another  indictment 
to  be  found,  alleging  the  first  to  be  defective,  the  court  will  bj  consent  of  all  parties,  order 
the  first  to  be  quashed,  and  the  second  to  be  substituted  in  its  place,  and  to  stand  in  the 
same  condition.  3  Burr.  1468 ;  1  Bla.  Rep.  460  ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H ;  Bac.  Abr.  In- 
dictment, IL  And  in  a  late  case,  on  an  indictment  for  perjury  against  the  defendant^  who 
had  been  prosecutrix  of  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  where  there  was  another  indictment 
for  perjury  against  one  of  the  witnesses,  in  the  prosecution  for  the  conspiracy,  the  court  re- 
fused to  quash  the  indictment  against  the  defendant,  unless  the  prosecutor  was  named,  and 
the  second  indictment  should  stand  in  the  same  situation  as  the  first  would  have  done.  3 
B.  &  A.  373.  But  otherwise  in  case  of  removal  by  certiorari,  the  court  will  not  quash  the 
Indictment  after  the  forfeiture  of  the  recognizance,  by  neglecting  to  carry  down  the  record 
for  trial     1  Salk.  380 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. 

When  an  information  is  filed  by  the  attorney-general  ex-oiBcio,  the  court  will  quash  it 
upon  motion,  if  they  see  cause ;  but  if  it  be  exhibited  by  a  private  individual,  they  will  not 
thus  dispose  of  it^  because  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  costs.  1  Sid.  152;  Com.  Dig.  Infor- 
mation, D ;  4  Yin.  Abr.  Information,  E ;  DougL  240,  241 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  §  149. 

When  the  motion  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  defendant^  the  rules  by  which  the  court  are 
guided  are  more  strict,  and  their  objections  are  more  numerous ;  because,  if  the  indictment 
be  quashed,  the  recognizances  will  become  ineffectual,  (2  Sees.  Cas.  1 ;)  and  the  courts  usu- 
ally refuse  to  quash  on  the  application  of  the  defendant  when  the  indictment  is  for  a  serious 
offence,  unless  upon  the  clearest  and  plainest  ground,  but  will  drive  tlie  party  to  a  de- 
murrer, or  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  writ  of  error.  Cald.  432,  554 ;  Nolan,  P.  L. 
261. 

See  Lambert  v.  Peoplt,  7  Cowen,  166;  People  v.  Eckfut,  ib.  535;  State  v.  Rickey,  4  Halst. 
293 ;  State  v.  Matthews,  3  Pike,  84;  State  v.  Baldwin^  1  Dev.  k  Bat  198. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  general  rule,  that  no  indictments  which  change  the  higher  oftences,  as 
treason  or  felony,  (1  Salk.  372 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;  but  see  4  Harg.  St  Tr.  697,  698 ;) 
or  those  crimes  which  immediately  affect  the  public  at  large,  as  perjury,  forgery,  extortion, 
conspiracies,  (an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy  may  be  quashed.  State  v.  Rickey,  4  Halst  293,) 
subornation,  keeping  disorderly  houses,  or  offences  affecting  the  highways,  not  executing 
legal  process,  will  be  thus  summarily  set  aside.  1  Salk.  372  ;  5  Mod.  13 ;  2  Sess  Cas.  1,  2, 
4,  8;  1  Sess.  Cas.  337,  338,  339 ;  2  Stra.  1210;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indict- 
ment, K ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  146 ;  Bum.  J.  Peijury,  III. ;  Williams,  J.  Perjury,  U. ;  5 
Mod.  13,  as  to  extortion. 

So,  the  court  refused  to  quash  an  indictment  against  a  number  of  persons  for  breaking  and 
entering  a  lead  mine,  though  it  was  defective,  because  there  were  large  numbers  of  persons 
met  together,  and  the  judges  was  trying  others  in  the  same  county  for  similar  offences.  1 
Wils.  325 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;  Bac  Abr.  Indictment,  K.  Upon  the  same  ground, 
the  court  will  refuse  to  quash  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance,  without  a  certificate  that  it  is 
removed,  (2  Ld.  Raym,  1164;  Andr.  139,  220;  4  Burr.  2116;  1  Salk.  372;  1  Vent  370; 
Cro.  Car.  584;  1  Barnard,  K.  B.  45;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  K.;) 
and  the  court  have  refused  to  quash  an  indictment  against  a  parish  for  not  repairing  a  high- 
way, on  an  affidavit  that  the  way  was  in  repair,  but  the  defendants  were  directed  to  plead 
guilty,  and  pay  a  nominal  fine,  (2  Chit  Rep.  216 ;)  and  the  court  will  refiise  to  quash  an  in- 
dictment against  overseers  for  not  paying  money  over  to  their  successors,  for  that  is  a  grow- 
ing evil,  and  affecting  the  interests  of  the  community.  2  Stra.  1268 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment, 
H. ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  K. 

Neither  will  the  court,  as  it  has  been  hold  in  general|  quash  indictments  for  forcible  or 
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nor  upon  the  application  of  a  prosecutor,  until  after  a  good  bill  for  th© 
same  offence,  against  the  same  party,  shall  have  been  preferred  and 
found.(a) 

(a)  See  JR.  v.  Dunn^  1  Car.  A  K.  130;  A  v.  Wynti,  2  East,  226. 

-   —  II  I  11  -^ 

fraudulent  injuries,  as  for  a  forcible  entiy,  (6  Mod.  96 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H ;)  for  a  dla- 
torbance  in  church,  (Cro.  Car.  584;  1  Sid.  54;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H.,)  or  against  a  bank- 
rupt for  his  embezzling  his  effects,  (1  Leach,  10 ;  3  J.  B.  Moore,  656,)  or  for  enticing  awaj 
a  servant,  (1  Salk.  372;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H.,)  for  though  some  of  these  are  private  in 
their  name,  they  are  public  in  their  consequences.  6  Mod.  42 ;  3  Burr.  1841 ;  Coio.  Dig. 
Indictment,  II. 

And  in  an  indictment  for  using  false  weights  and  measures,  the  court  will  not  thus  inter- 
fere, even  where  it  appears  the  scale  for  goods  is  the  lightest,  and  though  it  is  not  stated 
where  the  supposed  offence  was  committed.  3  Burr.  1841 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;  Bac. 
Abr.  Indictment,  K.  And  as  informations  are  rarely  allowed,  except  for  offences  endanger- 
ing the  public  welfare,  it  is  said  that  the  court  will  never  quash  them  at  the  instance  of  the 
defendant     1  Vin.  Abr.  Information,  E. 

And  it  is  no  ground  to  quash  an  indictment,  that  there  be  another  pending  against  de- 
fendant for  the  same  offence,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  some  vexation,  which  the  court  will 
judge  of  and  determine ;  and  in  a  case  where  there  was  a  joint  indictment  agam.st  two  for 
perjury,  which,  on  tbo  trial,  the  court  inclined  to  think  bad,  and  the  trial  was  postponed, 
pending  which  a  separate  indictment  against  one  of  the  parties  was  preferred,  the  court  re- 
fused to  quash  the  latter  indictment,  no  vexation  appearing.  Per  Abbott,  J.  Nov.  1816, 
Adolphus  moved  to  quash  the  indictment 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  court  will  thus  interfere  on  the  behalf  of  the 
defendant  upon  a  proper  application,  made  upon  affidavit  of  the  objection,  and  pointing  it 
out  so  that  it  may  be  cured  in  another  indictment  Thus,  where  the  court,  in  which  the  in- 
dictment was  found,  have  no  jurisdiction,  it  will  be  quashed ;  as  if  an  indictment  for  perjury 
at  common  law,  be  presented  at  the  quarter  sessions  which  they  have  no  power  to  determine. 
1  Burr.  389;  2  Stra.  1088;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s.  146,  n.  25;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. 

Pennsylvania. — In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Kosloff^  consul-general  of  Russia,  for 
rape,  the  indictment,  which  had  been  found  in  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  held  by  tho 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  was  quashed  on  the  ground  that 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  state  courts  have  no  jurisdiction 
**  in  cases  affecting  ministers  and  consuls,"  but  that  the  same  is  in  the  tribunals  erected  under 
the  national  constitution  and  laws. 

In  this  case  the  motion  to  quash  the  indictment  was  urged  upon  two  grounds. 

1.  That  consuls  of  foreign  powers,  are  not  amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  resident,  but  are  under  the  protection  of  the  power  by  whom  they 
are  appointed ;  and  must,  if  an  ofibnoe  be  committed  by  them,  be  sent  home  for  punishment 

2.  That  the  jurisdiction  over  consuls,  is  exclusively  in  the  courts  of  the  United  Statea 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Tilghman,  in  deciding  on  the  motion,  denied  the  exemption  claimed  in 

fiivor  of  consuls,  ftx>m  punishment  for  crimes ;  this  privilege  being  by  the  laws  of  nations^ 
given  only  to  public  ministers ;  the  motion  prevailed  on  the  second  g^und. 

Mr.  Peters,  who  was  in  this  case  of  counsel  for  the  defendant,  owes  it  as  a  duty  to 
state,  that  in  his  knowledge  the  charge  was  malicious  and  unfounded. 

And  it  seems  the  court  will  quash  an  indictment  for  perjury  for  want  of  an  addition  to 
defendant's  name,  if  the  objection  be  properly  taken  by  affidavit     3  D.  ft  B.  621. 

An  indictment  for  an  assault  and  battery  was  quashed,  because  it  did  not  set  forth  tho 
estate,  degree  or  mystery  of  the  traverser.  Slate  v.  Bughes^  2  liar,  k  M'Hen.  479.  Tho 
proper  mode  in  which  an  indictment  may  be  quashed  in  such  cases  is  by  plea  in  abatement 
CommonipeaWi  Y,  Cherry ^  2  Virginia  Cas.  20;  Same  v.  LewiSj  1  Motcalf,  151;  Swift  ▼. 
Bowker^  1  Mass.  16;  Slate  v.  Bishopj  15  Maine,  122.    For  cases  in  which  indictments  have 

84: 
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An  indictment  may  be  thus  quashed,  as  well  by  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions, (a)  as  by  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery,  or  by 
ths  court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

(a)  B.  y.  Wilson  et  ol,  14  Law  J.  3  m. 


been  quashed,  see  State  v.  Eoach^  3  Hay  w.  362,  where  no  day  wa«  laid,  on  which  the  offence 
was  committed.  StcOi  v.  of  P.,  1  Tyler,  283,  where  offence  appeared  to  be  barred  by  limi- 
tation. State  T.  Leytanj  3  Hawks,  284,  where  offence  was  laid  on  day  to  come.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  snch  addition  is  not  essential  in  any  case.     2  N.  T.  Rev.  Stat  728. 

And  if  from  the  fkcts  stated,  it  appear,  that  no  indictable  offence  has  been  committed,  the 
indictment  will  be  thus  set  aside  in  the  first  instance.    Dougl.  253. 

Where  a  presentment  by  a  grand  jury  is  general,  without  specifying  any  particular  offence, 
or  the  names  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  information  it  is  founded,  the  court  will  quash  it,  on 
motion  in  behalf  of  the  defendant     State  v.  MitcheU,  I  Bay,  269. 

So  an  indictment  for  exercising  a  trade,  contrary  to  the  eastern  of  the  city  will  be  quashed, 
as  it  manifestly  cannot  be  supported.    And  an  indictment  when  not  for  any  of  the  public 
offences  wo  have  already  mentioned,  may  also  be  quashed  for  the  omission  of  a  material 
averment;  as  where  an  indictment  for  not  receiving  a  parish  apprentice  did  not  aver  the 
binding  to  be  within  the  43  Eliz.  c.  2,  (2  Stra.  1268  ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;  Baa  Abr. 
Indictment,  E.,)  or  before  the  repeal  of  the  statute,  the  proceeding  for  maintaining  a  cottage 
without  four  acres  of  land,  neglected  to  state  that  it  was  inhabited :  ( Andr.  230 ;  Com.  Dig. 
Indictment,  II.,)  or  where  the  defendant  was  charged  with  speaking  words  of  a  magistrate, 
not  in  themselves  actionable,  and  they  were  not  stated  to  be  said  of  him  in  the  execution  of 
his  office.     Andr.  230;  Cora.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. ;   Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  K.    And  the 
same  rule  applies  to  evident  mi^'oiuder,  and  gross  deficiency  m  the  formal  requisites.    Thus 
where  six  persons  were  jointly  and  severally  charged  with  exerciang  a  trade  without  having 
served  an  apprenticeship,  the  indictment  was  quashed  as  altogether  vicious.     1  Stra.  623  ; 
Com.  Dig.  Indictment)  H.    So  where  the  indictment  alleged  it  was  presented,  without  adding 
"  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men ;"  (Andr.  230,)  where  in  a  caption,  it  was  said,  "  that  the  several 
indictments  to  this  schedule  annexed  are  true  bills,"  whereas  they  are  only  hiUs  till  they  are 
found ;  (1  Salk.  376 ;)  and  where  the  chargei  is  expressed  merely  by  way  of  recital,  (1  Sees. 
Gas.  3,)  the  proceedings  may  be  thus  disposed  ofl 

But  the  court  will  not  quash  an  indictment  on  a  statute,  merely  because  it  does  not  con* 
dude  ^*  against  the  farmj"  Ac.  but  leave  the  defendant  to  demur.  2  Stra  102;  Bac.  Abr. 
Indictment)  K.  See  State  v.  Berry ^  4  Halstead,  374.  And  the  defect,  in  general,  must  be 
very  g^oss  and  apparent  to  induce  the  court  to  dismiss  the  indictment  in  this  summary 
way,  instead  of  leaving  the  party  to  the  more  usual  remedies  of  demurring  or  moving  in 
arrest  of  judgment;  (1  Bla.  Rep.  276 ;  Dougl.  240,  241 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  26,  s.  146,  in  notis; 
Cro.  Car.  147 ;  Fost.  104,)  where,  however,  a  defect  is  shown  which  induces  the  court  thus 
to  interfere,  they  must  quash  the  whole  indictmenti  for  they  cannot  strike  out  some  counts, 
and  leave  others  to  be  determined  on  the  trial  2  Stra.  1026 ;  Rep.  temp.  Hardw.  203 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H.  Baa  Abr.  Indictment  K.  If  the  defendant  did  not  duly  appear,  or 
has  forfeited  his  recognizance,  his  application  to  quash  the  indictment  will  be  ineffectual ; 
(1  Barnard,  K.  B.  44 ;  1  Salk.  380,)  and  although  the  court  may,  in  their  discretion  quash 
the  indictment  at  any  time  before  the  jury  are  charged  to  try  the  prisoner,  they  commonly, 
in  order  to  avoid  coUusion,  refuse  to  do  so  after  he  has  pleaded,  (1  Leach,  11,  420 ;  2  East^ 
226,)  at  least  unless  another  good  indictment  has  been  found.     2  East,  226. 

It  is  too  late  to  sustain  a  motion  to  quash  an  indictment  after  the  accused  has  been 
arraigned  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  State  v.  Burlinghame^  15  Maine,  (3  Shepley,)  104.  See 
People  V.  Monroe,  0.  T.  20  Wendell,  108. 

If;  therefore,  the  prosecutor  desire  to  quash,  he  must  apply  in  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. And  by  a  particular  provision  of  the  legislature,  (7  W.  3,  c.  3,)  in  all  cases  of 
teason,  except  for  counterfeiting  the  coin,  seal,  sign,  or  signet,  no  indictment  shall  be  quashed. 
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SECTION  n. 

APPEARANCE    AND   PLEA, 

When  the  indictment  has  been  found,  if  the  defendant  be  not  then 
in  custody,  or  if  out  on  bail  and  he  have  not  surrendered,  in  pursuance 
of  his  recognizance,  to  take  his  trial,  the  first  proceeding  is  to  sue  out 
process,  &c.,  upon  the  indictment,  in  order  to  have  him  apprehended ; 
when  in  custody,  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  and  arraigned, 
and  he  pleads  or  demurs ;  the  prosecutor  then  replies,  if  the  plea  be 

for  any  formal  defects,  unless  before  evidence  given  which  has  been  construed  to  mean 
before  the  defendant  plead,  (4  SL  Tr.  673;  And  see  1  East  P.  0.  110 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  25,  s. 
143,)  nor  can  any  such  exception  be  taken  in  arrest  of  judgment.  What  therefore,  in  other 
cases  is  a  rule  which  the  discretion  of  the  courts  have  adopted  for  their  own  guidance,  and 
fh>m  which,  of  course,  they  may  vary,  is,  in  cose  of  the  higher  treasons,  made  the  subject  of 
a  positive  enactment.  The  motion  however  to  quash  an  indictment  may  be  made  on  tlio 
last  day  of  the  term.     1  Burr.  651 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  K.;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  H. 

After  the  indictment  against  the  defendant  has  been  quashed,  a  new  and  more  regular  one 
may  be  preferred  against  him.  He  can  gain,  therefore,  very  little  advantage,  except  delay, 
by  such  an  application ;  and  therefore  usually  reserves  his  objection  until  after  the  verdict, 
when,  if  the  indictment  be  found  to  be  sufficient,  the  court  are  bound  ex  debito  jusUtioij  to 
arrest  the  judgment     2  Burr.  1127. 

It  is  error  to  quash  an  indictment  for  matter  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  body  of  it  or  la 
the  caption ;  extrinsic  matter  being  proper  for  defence  only  on  trial  by  jury.  An  indictment 
will  not  be  quashed  upon  the  ground,  tliat  the  endorsement  on  its  back,  stating  that  the 
witnesses  were  sworn  and  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  is  not  signed  by  the  clerk.  Bennett  v. 
State^  2  Yerger,  472.  An  unnecessary  averment  which  renders  an  indictment  ungrammati- 
cal,  does  not  vitiate  it,  although  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  State  v.  Eaney^  2  Dcv.  t 
Bat.  390.  Quashing  an  indictment  as  to  one  of  several  defendants,  quashes  it  as  to  all. 
Lambert  v.  People,  7  Cowen,  666 ;  People  v.  Eckford^  7  Cowen,  535. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  no  indictment  shall  be  quashed,  or  other- 
wise affected,  by  reason  of  the  omission  or  misstatement  of  the  title,  occupation,  estate,  or 
degree  of  the  defendant,  or  of  the  name  of  the  city,  town,  county,  or  place  of  residence ;  nor 
by  reason  of  the  omission  of  the  words  "  force  and  arms,"  or  the  words  "  against  the  statute," 
&c.     Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  eh.  138,  sec.  14.    There  is  a  similar  statute  in  New  York. 

If  two  indictments  for  the  same  offence  be  found  in  the  same  court,  the  course  is  to  quash 
one  before  the  party  is  put  to  plead  on  the  other.  If  in  different  courts,  the  defendant  may 
abate  the  latter,  by  plea  that  another  court  has  cognizance  of  the  case  by  a  prior  bill  State 
v.  TisdaJe,  2  Dev.  ft  Bat.  169.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  finding  of  a  bill  does  not  confine 
the  state  to  that  shjgle  bill ;  another  may  be  preferred,  and  the  party  put  to  trial  on  itj 
although  the  first  remains  undetermined.     Ibid. 

The  New  York  revised  statutes  (p.  726,  sec.  42,  vol.  2,)  provide  that  where  two  indict- 
ments are  pending  against  a  defendant  for  the  same  offence,  the  one  first  found  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  superseded  by  the  second,  and  ehaU  he  quashed.  But  the  mere  finding  of  a 
second  indictment  is  not  per  se  a  supersedeas  to  the  first  A  motion  to  quash  must  be  made. 
20  Wend.  Rep.  108.  Neither  has  a  district  attorney  any  right  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  upon 
any  indictment  without  leave  of  the  court  2  N.  Y  Rev.  Stat  728,  sec.  64.  If  he  wishes 
to  try  the  defendant  on  a  second  indictment,  for  the  same  offence  embraced  in  the  previous 
one,  he  must  move  to  quash  the  first  before  he  can  do  so.     Barb.  Cr.  Law.  p.  349. 

On  a  prosecution  for  an  offence  which  must  be  commenced  within  a  given  time  after  its 
commission,  if  the  first  indictment  be  quashed,  and  the  second  one,  hi  order  to  prevent  the 
bar  of  the  statute  of  Umitations,  set  out  the  proccedmgs  under  the  first,  they  must  be  stated 
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Bpecial,  or  joins  in  demurrer,  after  which  the  case  is  ripe  for  trial  or  ar- 
gument. I  shall  treat  of  these  different  proceedings  under  the  follow- 
ing heads.  [2] 

1.  Process  upon  Indictment  to  outlawry^  p.  102. 

2.  Arraignment  and  plea,  p.  107. 
8.  Special  pleas,  p.  110. 

4.  Demurrer,  p.  114. 

1.  Process  upon  .Indictment  to  oudavory. 

(a)  Process. 

The  regular  process  upon  an  indictment,  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  mayhem,  is  by  capias,  alias  and  pluries.{a) 

In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  first  process  is  the  writ  of  venire  facias  ; 

and  if  to  that  the  sheriff  return  that  the  party  has  been  sumoned,  then 

the  prosecutor  may  have  a  distringas,  alias  and  pluries,  and  so  proceed 

by  distress  infinite ;  or  if  the  sheriff  return  nViil  to  the  venire, 

t*103]     *the  prosecutor  may  have  a  capias,  alias  and  pluries.Q)) 

But  in  practice  these  writs  are  never  sued  out,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  outlawry  ;  but  upon  the  indictment  being 
found,  the  prosecutor,  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  where  the  defendant  is 
not  in  custody,  procures  a  bench  warrant,  or  the  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  as  shall  presently  be  mentioned ;  or  where  the  indictment 
has  been  found  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  or  removed  into  that 
court  by  certiorari,  the  prosecutor  may  procure  a  judge's  warrant.(c)[l] 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  2T,  a  16.  write,  Arch.  Pr.  Or.  Off.  43,  44. 

(&)  Id.  s.  9,  10  ;  see  the  fonns  of  these         (c)  See  Arch.  Pr.  Or.  Off.  46,  47. 

with  the  precision  and  certainty  required  m  original  criminal  proceedings.  Siate  v.  English, 
2  Missouri  Rep.  14*7. 

[2]  We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  party  accused  to  have  found  bail  or  to  be  in  custody 
before  the  finding  of  the  indictment ;  in  which  case  he  is,  as  soon  as  convenience  admits, 
arraigned  and  put  upon  his  triaL  But  if  he  bo  not  taken  or  do  not  appear,  process  must 
issue,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  into  court,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge ;  for  though  a  bill  may  be  preferred  and  found  against  a  person  in  his  absence,  yet 
this  being  a  mere  ex  parte  proceeding,  to  which,  if  present,  he  could  make  no  opposition, 
yet  in  general  no  indictment  can  be  tried  unless  he  personally  appear — ^a  principle  founded 
upon  a  principle  of  equity  in  all  cases,  that  no  man  shall  be  condemned,  without  being 
brought  to  answer  by  due  process  of  law. 

[1]  Process  generally  imports  the  w^rits  which  issue  out  of  any  court  to  bring  the  party  to 
answer,  or  for  doing  execution.  Comyn's  Dig.  tit.  Process.  It  is  so  denominated  because  it 
proceads  or  issues  forVi  in  order  to  bring  the  defendant  into  court  to  answer  the  charge  pre- 
ferred against  him.  The  form  of  process  in  a  particular  case,  may  be  prescribed  by  statute. 
In  some  of  the  states  there  are  statutory  provisions  regulating  the  mode  of  process  gene- 
rally. The  term  is  applicable  to  summonses,  warrants,  capiases,  precepts,  attachments,  com- 
mitments, mittimuses,  executions,  supoenas  and  other  writs,  made  out  and  issued  by  magis- 
trates in  criminal  cases.    Such  a  writ  is  regarded  in  law,  as  the  process  of  the  state,  for  the 
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(6)  OuHavory, 

Outlawry  upon  an  indictment  before  judgment,  lies  in  all  cases  of 
treason  and  felony,  and  in  all  cases  of  indictable  misdemeanors  in  which 
a  capias  lies.(a)  For  this  purpose,  in  misdemeanors  there  must  be  three 
writs  of  capias, — capias^  alias  and  plurieSy — ^before  the  exigent  ;(i)  one 
is  sufficient  on  an  indictment  for  treason,  murder,  or  manslaughter  ;(c) 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  two  writs  of  capias  be  not  necessary  in  other 
felonies  ;(rf)  and  they  are  so,  where  the  party  is  indicted  at  quarter  ses- 
sions.(e)  Besides  this,  in  treason  and  felony,  if  the  defendant  reside 
in  a  diflferent  county  from  that  in  which  he  is  indicted  a  writ  of  ca- 
pias cum  proclamatione  must  issue  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
he  resides.(^)  If  non  est  inventus  be  returned  to  these  writs  of  capias, 
then  the  writ  of  exigent  and  the  writ  of  proclamations  may  issue ;  and 
afterwards  a  writ  of  allocatur  exigent,  if  necessary  .(A)  And  if  he  do 
not  surrender,  before  the  last  of  the  proclamations,  judgment  of  out- 
lawry is  signed  ;(z)  and  a  writ  of  capias  utiagatum  may  issue  to  appre- 
hend the  outlaw,  or  a  special  capias  utiagatum  to  apprehend  him  and  to 
seize  all  his  property,  (i)  [2] 

(a)  See  2  Hawk.  c.  27,  a.  109.  {g)  6  H.  6,  c.  1 ;  and  see  Arch.  Pr.  Cr.  Off. 

(6)Id.  8.  111.  48,49. 

(c)  Id.  8.  112,  (h)  Arch.  Pr.  Cr.  Oflf.  48,  60 ;  and  see  the 

(d)  Id.  forms  of  these  several  writs,  Id.  50,  51. 
(c)  25  Ed.  3,  St.  5,  a  14;  B.  v.  TenddH  4         (t)  Id.  61,  62. 

T.  R.  368,  (&)  Id.  52 ;  and  see  the  forms,  Id. 


purposes  of  justice ;  and  it  is  provided  in  the  constitutions  of  the  states  respectively,  that  all 
process  shall  be  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  particular  state. 

Wherever  the  state  grants  an  authority  of  oyer  and  terminer  the  power  to  issue  process  is 
incidentally  given;  for  as  there  can  be  no  inquiry  respecting  ofifences  without  the  presence 
of  the  party,  wherever  the  power  is  entrusted  of  determining  the  farmer,  there  must  also  be 
authority  to  compel  the  latter.  For  the  same  reason,  justices  of  the  peace,  whenever  they 
are  authorized  to  inquire,  hear  and  determine,  may  thus  compel  the  defendant  to  appeal ; 
and  the  same  observations  apply  of  course  to  all  magistratea 

From  the  very  nature  and  object  of  process,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  it 
when  the  defendant  is  present  in  court,  but  only  when  he  is  absent.  If  therefore  an  indict- 
ment be  found  against  a  party  already  in  custody,  he  may  be  brought  up  and  charged  with 
the  indictment  But  if  the  defendant,  not  being  in  actual  custody,  voluntarily  appears  in 
court,  it  is  discretionaiy,  and  not  obligatory  in  the  court  to  detain  him ;  but  it  may  leave  him 
to  be  taken  by  the  ordinary  legal  process.    4  Burr.  2531. 

[2]  The  process  of  outlawry,  with  few  exceptions,  is  unknown  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  state  of  New  York,  the  process  of  outlawry  in  civil  actions  is  abolished ;  and  also  in 
criminal  cases,  except  for  treason.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  553,  745 ;  see  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat 
143,  744.  In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  outlawry  in  civil  cases.  DiUman  v.  S?iulti^  6  Sei^g. 
&  Rawle,  36  ;  see  1  Smith's  Laws  of  Ponn.  116,  117  ;  and  3  Smith's  L.  of  Penn.  37,  38,  39, 
40.  This  process  has  never  been  employed  in  North  Carolina.  Sherrod  v.  DaviSj  I  Hay  w. 
284.    And  it  is  unknown  to  the  laws  of  Kentucky.     Sneed  v.  WiestcTj  2  Marsh.  Rep.  278. 
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(c)  Bench  warrant 

Upon  an  indictment  being  found  at  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions,  if 
the  defendant  be  not  in  custody,  or  if  out  on  bail,  and  it  be  doubtful 
whether  he  will  surrender  to  take  his  trial,  the  court  upon  application, 
will  grant  a  bench  warrant  ;(a)  upon  which  he  may  be  apprehended  as 
upon  any  other  warrant,  as  mentioned  ;(i)  and  it  may  be  backed,  when 
necessary  as  stated.(c)[3] 

In  the  central  criminal  court,  the  prosecutor  applying  for  a  bench 
warrant,  must,  before  it  issues,  enter  into  a  recognizance,  such  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  to  prosecute  the  law  with  effect  against  the  defen- 
dant.(c2) 

[*104]        *The  following  may  be  the  form  of  a 

Bench  WarranL 

County  of  )       To  aU  constabkSj  headboroughs^  and  other  officers  and  mm- 
,      f          isters  of  Hie  peace  of  our  Lady  Hie  Queen  unthin  the  coun- 
ty of ,  and  to  every  oftfiem,  whom  it  may  concern. 

These  are  to  will  and  require,  and  in  her  majesty's  name  strictly  to 
charge  and  command,  that  you  or  some  one  of  you,  upon  sight  hereof, 
take  and  bring  A.  B.  before  [us,  and  others  Her  Majesty's  justices  assigned 
to  keep  the  peace  in  ike  county  aforesaid,  and  also  io  hear  and  determine  di- 
vers felonies,  trespasses  and  ot/ier  misdemeanors  committed  in  the  same  coun- 
ty,'] at  this  present  sessions  \of  the  peace']  holden  at ,  in  and  for  the 

said  county,  (if  the  court  shall  be  here  sitting,)  to  answer  to  an  indict- 
ment found  against  him  for  [stofe  shortly  the  offence;]  and  if  the  court 
shall  not  be  sitting  at  the  time  of  such  taking,  then  that  you  or  some 
of  you  forthwith  afterward  bring  the  same  party  before  some  one  or 
more  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same  county,  to 
find  sufficient  sureties  personally  to  appear  at  this  present  sessions,  to 
mswer  the  same  indictment,  and  all  such  other  matters  as  on  Her  Ma- 
jesty's behalf  shall  be  here  objected  against  him  ;  And  if  he  cannot  be 
taken  during  this  present  session,  then  that  you  bring  him  before  some 
one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  same  county, 

(a)  1  Hale,  599.  (e)  Ante,  pp.  33,  34. 

(&)  Ante,  p.  33.  (d)  Reg.  Gen.  Jan.  1842  ;  Car.  A  M.  254. 


[3]  The  New  York  revised  statutes  provide  that  after  an  indictment  has  been  fonnd  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  presented  to  the  court,  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  defendant  may  be 
issued  by  the  court,  or  by  the  district  attorney,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
county  judge  of  the  county  in  which  the  indictment  was  found,  either  during  the  sitting  of 
the  court  or  in  vacation.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Sta.  728,  sec.  55.  This  warrant  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  sheriff  and  constables  of  any  county  in  the  state.  If  served  in  any  county  other  than 
that  in  which  the  indictment  was  found,  the  same  proceedings  are  to  be  had  as  on  an  indor- 
sed warrant  issued  before  the  indictment 
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as  speedily  after  as  may  be,  to  find  such  sureties,  personally  to  appear 
at  the  next  session  [of  the  peace]  to  be  holden  for  the  said  county,  to  an- 
swer as  aforesaid,  and  further  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Hereof  you  are  not  to  fail  at  your  peril. 

[^Ghiven  wnder  our  hands  in  open  session]  this day  of ^  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord . 

{d)  Warrant  of  justice  out  of  sessions. 

By  Stat.  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  3,  where  any  indictment  shall  be 
found  by  the  grand  jury  in  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  general 
jaQ  delivery,  or  in  any  court  of  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace, 
against  any  person  who  shall  then  be  at  large,  and  whether  such  per- 
son shall  have  been  bound  by  any  recognizance  to  appear  to  answer 
to  the  same  or  not,  the  person  who  shall  act  as  clerk  of  the  indictments 
at  such  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  jail  delivery,  or  as  clerk  of  the 
peace  at  such  sessions,  at  which  the  said  indictment  shall  be  found,  shall 
at  any  time  afterwards,  after  the  end  of  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner or  jail  delivery  or  sessions  of  the  peace  at  which  such  indictment 
shall  have  been  found,  upon  application  of  the  prosecutor,  or 
of  *any  person  on  his  behalf,  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  [*105] 
shilling,  if  such  person  shall  not  have  already  appeared  and 
pleaded  to  such  indictment,  grant  unto  such  prosecutor  or  person  a  cer- 
tificate of  such  indictment  having  been  found ; — and  upon  production 
of  such  certificate  to  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  for  any  coun- 
ty, riding,  division,  liberty,  city,  borough,  or  place  in  which  the  oflfence 
shall  in  such  indictment  be  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  in 
which  the  person  indicted  in  and  by  such  indictment  shall  reside  or  be, 
or  be  supposed  or  suspected  to  reside  or  be,  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  such 
justice  or  justices,  and  he  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to  issue  his  or 
their  warrant  to  apprehend  such  person  so  indicted,  and  to  cause  him 
to  be  brought  before  such  justice  or  justices,  or  any  other  justice  or  jus- 
tices for  the  same  county,  riding,  division,  liberty,  city,  borough,  or 
place,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  ;  and  aftewards,  if  such  person 
be  thereupon  apprehended  and  brought  before  any  such  justice  or  jus- 
tices, such  justice  or  justices,  upon  its  being  proved  upon  oath  or  affir- 
mation before  him  or  them  that  the  person  so  apprehended  is  the  same 
person  who  is  charged  and  named  in  such  indictment,  shall,  without 
further  inquiry  or  examination,  commit  him  for  trial,  or  admit  him  to 
bail,  in  manner  before  mentioned. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Certificate  of  Indictment  being  found, 
I  hereby  certify,  that  at  [a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  jail 
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delivery,  or  a  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,"]  holden  in  and 

for  the  [counti/]  of ,  at ,  in  the  said  [county],  on ,  a  bill  of 

indictment  was  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  A.  B.,  therein  described 

as  A.  B.  [late  of ,  labourer,]  for  that  he  [<tc.,  stating  shortly  the  offence,] 

and  that  the  said  A.  B.  hath  not  appeared  or  pleaded  to  the  said  indict- 
ment. 

Dated  this day  of ,  185 — . 

J.  D. 

Clerk  of  the  indictments  on  the circuit, 

or 
Clerk  of  the  peace  of  and  for  the  said  [county.'] 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  certificate  can  only  be  obtained 
after  the  assizes  or  sessions;  for  during  the  assizes  or  sessions  the  pros- 
ecutor may  obtain  a  bench  warrant.  But  it  is  not  only  in  cases  where 
the  prosecutor  has  omitted  to  apply  for  a  bench  warrant  during  the 
assizes  or  sessions,  but  also  where  he  has  applied  and  got  it,  that  this 

mode  of  obtaining  a  justice's  warrant  to  apprehend  a  party  in- 
[*106]     dieted  may  be  useful ;  *for  it  may  often  happen  that  whilst  the 

bench  warrant  is  in  possession  of  a  constable  in  another  county, 
or  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  county,  there  may  be  an  opportunity 
of  apprehending  the  defendant  in  another  part  of  the  county  or  in  an- 
other county.  [1] 

[]  ]  In  general,  where  a  ooustable  has  actually  made  an  arrest  on  the  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  a  criminal  oSence,  ho  ought  not  to  deliver  up  the  party  arrested  to  another 
officer,  as  a  sheriff,  or  marshal,  on  a  warrant  for  a  different  offence  from  another  maistrate, 
though  of  superior  jurisdiction,  as  a  judge  of  a  state  court,  or  a  judge  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  constable  to  take  the  party  arrested  by  him  before  the  justice 
of  the  peace,  who  issued  the  warrant,  or  some  other  magistrate,  in  obedience  to  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  warrant,  or  according  to  the  course  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time  proper  facili- 
ties should  be  afforded  to  the  other  officer,  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  in  order  that  the 
party  might  be  ultimately  arrested  or  detained  in  prison  on  the  other  warrant  against  him. 
When  the  party  is  brought  before  the  justice,  he  is  to  proceed  in  the  case,  according  to  law; 
notwithstanding  the  existence  of  another  warrant  If  the  party  be  bailed,  or  committed  to 
prison  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  it  will  be  thereafter  decided,  on  "haJbeaa  corpus^  or  other- 
wise, by  a  judge  or  competent  court,  for  what  offence  the  party  shall  be  first  tried,  or 
whether  he  shall  be  removed  to  another  county,  or  state,  on  the  other  charge.  M*Kinney*a 
Am.  Mag.  229. 

Where  an  officer,  with  or  without  a  warranty  has  lawfully  arrested  a  party  for  a  crime  or 
offence,  and  has  him  in  custody,  he  cannot  be  taken  out  of  his  custody  by  another  officer, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  apprehended  by  the  latter  on  another  criminal  charge.  Botli  offi- 
cers may  act  jointly  in  making  the  arrests  on  the  several  charges,  and  in  the  custody  of  the 
prisoner;  or  the  latter  officer  may  accompany  the  former,  with  the  party  in  view,  to  see  that 
the  party  does  not  escape,  or  is  not  set  at  liberty,  until  he  be  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
when  each  case  will  be  disposed  of  in  its  order,  and  according  to  its  nature  or  circumstances. 
Or  in  such  cases,  one  of  the  officers  may,  when  it  can  be  legally  done,  depute  the  others  to 
execute  his  warrant,  or  to  make  the  arrest  designed.  In  such  instances,  if  one  magistrate 
has  not  jurisdiction  of,  or  cannot  proceed  to  the  examination  in  both  cases ;  the  prisoner  is 
to  be  taken  before  the  magistrate  acting  in  the  case  in  which  tlie  first  arrest  was  made,  and 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  to  apprehend  the  Person  indicted. 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  all  other  peace  officers  in  the  said 

[county]  of 


Whereas  it  hath  been  duly  certified  by  J.  D.,  clerk  of  the  indictments 

on  the circuit  [or  clerk  of  the  peace  of  and  for  the  [county]  of ,] 

that,  [etc.,  stating  t/ie  certificate:]  These  are  therefore  to  command  yon, 
in  Her  Majesty's  name,  forthwith  to  apprehend  the  said  A.  B.,  and  to 
bring  him  before  [mc,]  or  some  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  the  said  [county^]  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  county  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  [l.  s.] 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the 

Warrant  of  Commitment  of  the  Person  indicted 

To  the  constable  of ,  and  to  the  keeper  of  the  [common  jail, 

or  house  of  correction^]  at ,  in  the  said  [county]  of , 

Whereas  by  [my]  warrant  under  my  hand  and  seal,  dated  the 


day  of ,  after  reciting  that  it  had  been  certified  by  J.  D.  [<tc.,  as  in 

the  certificate^]  [I]  commanded  the  constable  of ,  and  all  other  peace 

officers  of  the  said  county  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  forthwith  to  appre- 
hend the  said  A.  B.,  and  bring  before  [mc,]  the  undersigned,  [one]  of 
Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  [county^  or  be- 
fore some  other  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said 
[county^]  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law :  And  whereas  the  said  A. 
B.  hath  been  apprehended  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  warrant,  and 
being  now  brought  before  [me^]  it  is  hereupon  duly  proved  to  [me] 
upon  oath  that  the  said  A.  B.  is  the  same  person  who  is  named  and 
charged  in  and  by  the  said  indictment:  These  are  therefore  to  command 
you  the  said  constable,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  forthwith  to  take  and 

safely  convey  the  said  A.  B.  to  the  said  [house  of  correction]  at ,  in 

the  said  [county^]  and  there  to  deliver  him  to  the  keeper,  thereof, 
together  *with  this  precept;  and  I  hereby  command  you  the  [*107] 

if  the  party  be  discharged  or  bailed,  he  is  to  be  delivered  over  or  detained  by  the  officer  in 
the  other  case,  on  his  warrant  or  antbority;  or  if  the  party  be  committed  to  prison,  he  will 
be  detained  there  on  the  other  charge,  as  is  stated  below  under  this  head. 

Constables,  and  the  like  officers,  having  warrants  against  parties  already  arrested  by  ano- 
ther officer,  and  in  his  custody,  ought  to  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the  officer.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  peace  officers  to  assist,  or  render  the  proper  fiunUties  to  each  other  in  all  such 
cases,  in  executing  ihe  process  or  authority  of  the  law,  and  enforcing  the  administration  of 
Justice.  An  officer  by  whose  neglig^ence,  connivance,  or  omission,  in  this  respect,  an  offender 
should  effect  bis  escape,  would  be  considered  highly  criminal  and  severely  puniibed. 
M'Kinney^B  Am.  Mag.  228,  229. 
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said  keeper  to  receive  the  said  A.  B.  into  your  custody  in  the  said 
house  of  correction,  and  him  there  safely  to  keep  until  he  shall  be 
thence  delivered  by  course  of  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  [l.  s.] 

Or  if  the  party  indicted  be  confined  in  prison  for  any  other  offence 
than  that  charged  in  the  indictment,  at  the  time  of  such  application, 
the  justice,  upon  the  like  proof  of  identity,  shall  issue  his  warrant  di- 
rected to  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  to  detain  him,  until  he  shall  be  re- 
moved by  habeas,  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried.(a)[l] 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a 

W(X7ran€  to  detain  a  Person  indicted  wlw  is  already  in  Custody  for 

another  Offence. 

To  the  keeper  of  the  [common  jail  or  Jionse  of  correctioyi]  at ^ 

in  the  said  [county']  of , 

Whereas  it  hath  been  duly  certified  by  J,  D.,  clerk  of  the  indictments 

on  the circuit  [or  clerk  of  the  peace  of  and  for  the  county  of ,] 

that  [<tc,,  stating  the  certificate :]  And  whereas  [/  am]  informed  that  the 
said  A.  B.  is  in  your  custody  in  the  said  [common  jail]  at afore- 
said, charged  with  some  offence  or  other  matter;  and  it  being  now  duly 
proved  upon  oath  before  [me^]  that  the  said  A.  B.  so  indicted  as  afore- 
said, and  the  said  A.  B.  in  your  custody  as  aforesaid,  are  one  and  the 
same  person :  These  are  therefore  to  command  you,  in  Her  Majesty's 
name,  to  detain  the  said  A.  B.  in  your  custody  in  the  [common  Jail'] 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,8.  3. 


[1]  When  the  party  is  already  in  prison,  in  a  civil  action,  he  may  then  be  charged  crimi- 
nally by  merely  leaving  with  the  jailer  the  warrant  of  the  justice  or  other  warrant ;  but  suoh 
justice  cannot  take  a  prisoner  out  of  the  custody  of  the  court,  and  send  him  to  the  county 
jaU ;  for  the  prisoner  in  such  case  can  only  be  removed  by  the  authority  of  a  habeas  corjma 
issuing  out  of  the  court  When  a  party  in  custody  in  a  civil  action  is  then  proceeded  against 
criminally,  the  practice  is  for  tl\e  magistrate  before  whom  the  complaint  is  laid,  to  take  the 
information  of  the  accuser  and  witnesses,  and  to  issue  his  warrant,  which  is  lodged  with  the 
keeper  of  the  place  of  confinement  where  the  defendant  is  kept  in  prison.  This  officer  on 
the  termination  of  the  civil  imprisonment,  sends  for  a  constable,  who  takes  the  party  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  by  whom  the  accuser,  witnesses  and  prisoner,  are  examined,  and  the 
latter  is  discharged,  bailed  or  committed  as  on  an  original  accusation. 

When  the  party  is  already  in  jail  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  finally  committed  for  trial,  it  is 
not  usual  to  bring  him  from  his  first  custody  before  a  magistrate  on  a  subsequent  charge ;  but 
the  examination  of  witnesses  is  taken  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  a  warrant  of  detainer  is  sent 
to  the  jailer,  in  whose  custody  he  remains.  By  this  means  it  will  appear  on  the  calendar 
that  he  is  charged  with  two  offences,  and  if  acquitted  on  that  for  which  he  was  first  com- 
mitted, his  discharge  will  be  prevented,  and  if  the  offence  was  committed  in  another  county, 
ho  may  be  sent  thither  to  take  his  trial.     1  Chitty's  Grim.  Law,  p.  66. 
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aforesaid,  until  by  Her  M^esty's  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be  shall  be  re- 
moved therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  being  tried  upon  such  indictment, 
or  until  he  shall  otherwise  be  removed  or  discharged  out  of  your  custody 
by  due  course  of  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord ,  at ,  in  the  [county]  aforesaid. 

J.  S.  [l,  s.] 

2.  Arraignment  and  Plea. 

(a)  ArraignmenL 

When  a  person,  against  whom  the  grand  jury  have  found  a  true  bill, 
is  in  custody,  the  clerk  of  arraigns  at  the  assizes,  or  clerk  of  the  peace 
at  sessions,  orders  the  jailer  to  bring  him  to  the  bar.    When  he  ap- 
pears, the  clerk  addresses  him  thus :  "A.  B.,  hold  up  your 
hand:  You  *stand  indicted  by  the  name  of  A.  B.,  [late  of^  &c^     [*108] 

for  that  you,  on  the [etc.,  ew  in  the  indictment^  to  the  end, 

except  thai  it  is  addressed  to  the  prisoner  in  tlie  second  person^  and  that  the 
second  and  subsequent  counts  are  stated  shortly:']  How  say  you,  A.  B.,  are 
you  guilty  of  this  [felony]  whereof  you  stand  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ?  "[1] 

[I]  The  term  arraignment  signifies  the  calling  tlie  defeocUot  to  the  bar  of  the  coart,  to 
answer  the  accusation  contained  in  the  indictment  2  Hale,  216;  4  Blk.  Com.  322.  It  oon- 
sists  of  three  parts.  1st,  calling  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  by  his  name,  and  commanding  him 
to  hold  up  his  hand ;  2dl7  reading  the  indictment  to  him  in  English  that  he  may  understand 
the  charge;  and  3dljr,  demanding  of  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty.    2  Hale,  219. 

The  first  of  these  ceremonies  is  intended  the  more  completely  to  identify  the  prisoner  as 
the  person  named  in  the  indictment,  because  by  holding  up  his  band  when  his  name  is 
called,  ho  acknowledges  himself  to  be  properly  described  under  that  appellation.  2  Hale, 
219;  Dalt.  c.  185;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  28,  s.  2;  4  Bla.  Com.  323;  Burn,  J.  Arraignment;  Wil- 
liams, J.  Arraignment. ;  Dick.  Sess.  158.  But  this  ceremony  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for 
if  the  prisoner  obstinately  refuse  to  hold  up  his  hand,  the  same  purpose  is  answered  by  any 
admission  that  he  is  the  person  intended.  Sir  T.  Raym.  408;  1  Bla.  Rep.  3;  2  Hale,  219^ 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  28,  s.  2;  4  Bla.  Com.  323;  Bum,  J.  Arraignment:  Williams,  J.  Arraignment ; 
Dick.  Scss.  159. 

The  intention  of  reading  the  indictment  to  the  prisoner,  is,  that  he  may  fiilly  understani 
the  charge  to  be  produced  against  him.  2  Hale,  219 ;  Dalt  c.  185 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  323;  WiP 
liams,  J.  Arraignment;  Dick.  Sess.  160.  This  is  to  be  done  in  English  by  a  very  andeni 
statute,  long  before  the  proceedings  in  general  were  in  our  own  language,  and  when  all  the 
written  parts  of  the  accusation  were  scrupulously  filmed  in  Latin.  37  Ed.  3,  c  15 ;  Hawk, 
b.  2,  c.  28,  8.  3 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  323.  And  it  seems  that  the  indictment  is  to  be  read,  although 
the  defendant  has  bad  a  copy  deliyered  to  him.     1  Burr.  643. 

The  New  York  Revised  Statutes  provide  that  upon  any  defendants  being  arraigned  upon 
an  indictment,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  him  how  he  will  be  tried;  and,  instead  of  being  re- 
quired to  say  whether  he  pleads  guilty  or  not  guilty,  he  shall  be  required  to  say  whether  he 
demands  a  trial  upon  such  indictment.  He  may  answer  that  be  does  require  such  trial;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  all  further  proceedings,  such  an  answer  shall  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
plea  of  not  guilty.  If  he  refuses  to  plead  or  answer,  and  in  all  cases  where  he  does  not  con- 
fess the  indictment  to  be  true,  a  plea  of  not  guilty  shall  be  entered  by  the  oourt;  and  the 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  a  subsequent  offence  after  a  previous  convic- 
tion, the  prisoner  is  to  be  arraigned  upon  the  whole  indictment,  includ- 
ing the  former  conviction;  and  if  he  plead  not  guilty,  then  the  jury 
in  the  first  instance  are  charged  with  the  subsequent  offence,  and  only 
that  part  of  the  indictment  read  to  them  which  relates  to  it;  and  if  they 
find  him  guilty,  then  (without  their  being  again  sworn)  that  part  of  the 
indictment  relating  to  the  previous  conviction  is  read  to  them,  and  they 
are  charged  with  it;  and  if  they  find  that  he  was  previously  convicted, 
then  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  whole  indictment  is  entered.  This  has 
been  determined  to  be  the  proper  course,  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
judges,  upon  full  consideration.(a)  In  cases  of  murder  or  manslaughter 
where,  besides  the  indictment,  there  is  also  a  coroner's  inquisition,  it  is 
usual  to  arraign  the  prisoner  on  the  inquisition  immediately  after  ar- 
raigning him  on  the  indictment,  and  to  try  him  on  both  at  the  same 
time.(6) 

The  holding  up  of  the  hand  is  a  mere  ceremony,  and  not  of  any  im- 
portance. It  is  principally  done  where  there  are  two  or  more  arraigned 
upon  the  same  indictment,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of 
them  is  A.  B.,  which  C.  D.,  &c.(c) 

But  the  court  will  not  dispense  with  the  prisoner's  standing  at  the 
bar,  whatever  his  station  in  life  may  be,  particularly  in  case  of  felony.(d) 
In  this  latter  case,  however,  (which  was  the  case  of  Captain  Douglas, 
who  surrendered  to  take  his  trial  for  being  second  to  Lord  Cardigan,  in 
a  duel  with  Captain  Tuckett),  Williams,  J.,  allowed  several  of  the  pris- 
oner's friends  to  stand  beside  him  in  the  dock.    In  a  subsequent  case, 

(a)  Per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  in   R  y.  (e)  2  Hawk.  e.  28,  a.  2 ;  iil  y.  Batdffe,  1 

ShuUlewarthj  21  Law  J.  36,  m. ;  see  post,  p.  W.  BI.  3. 

624.  {d)  R  y.  Douglas,  Car.  &  M.  193. 

(6)  1  East,  P.  C.  371. 


same  prooeedingra  in  all  respects  shall  be  had,  as  if  he  bad  pleaded  not  guilty  to  such  indict- 
ment.   2  N.  Y.  Bey.  Suts.,  p.  728,  sec.  63. 

At  common  law.  the  accessory  could  never  be  arraigned  before  the  actual  attainder  of  the 
principal ;  and,  therefore,  where  the  attainder  of  the  former  was  prevented  by  his  death, 
standing  obstinately  mute,  challenging  peremptorily  above  the  number  allowed  by  law,  being 
pardoned,  or  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  the  latter  altogether  escaped  from  Justice.  2 
Inst  183,  4;  Cro.  £liz.  641;  2  Hale,  222;  Foet  362,  3;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  29,  s.  41;  4  Bla. 
Com.  323.  And  it  was  necessary  that  the  attainder  of  the  principal  should  be  upon  tlie 
yery  same  charge,  in  which  the  accessory  was  included.  2  Inst.  184 ;  Plowd.  98,  9;  Hawk, 
b.  2,  c.  29,  8.  39.  But  it  was  no  objection  to  the  arraignment  or  the  accessory,  that  the  at- 
tainder of  tlie  principal  was  erroneous,  as  none  can  take  advantage  or  that  circumstance  but 
the  individual  against  whom  it  was  pronounced;  (9  Co.  Rep.  119;  2  Inst  184;  Hawk.  b. 
S,  c.  29,  s.  40 ;)  though,  if  both  are  attainted,  the  renewal  of  the  attainder  of  the  latter  re- 
yerses  also  that  of  the  former.  1  Rd.  Abr.  777 ;  9  Go.  Rep.  119;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  29,  a.  40. 
And  it  was  considered,  that  if  the  principal  were  once  attained,  whether,  after  conviction  by 
verdict  or  outUwry,  bis  subsequent  death  or  pardon  would  not  in  the  least  prevent  tbe  ar- 
raignment of  the  aocesMry.    Cro.  Sliz.  641 ;  2  Dyer,  120;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  29,  a.  42. 
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where  a  foreigner,  who  was  a  merchant  in  London,  was  indicted  for  fit- 
ting out  a  ship  to  be  employed  in  the  slave  trade,  his  counsel  applied 
that  the  prisoner  might  sit  by  him  instead  of  going  into  the  dock, — not 
on  account  of  his  station  in  life,  but  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
many  of  the  documents  in  the  case  were  in  a  foreign  language,  which 
would  render  it  necessary  for  his  counsel  from  time  to  time  to  commu- 
nicate with  him  personally  for  the  purposes  of  his  defence, — the  court 
(Maule  &  Wightman,  JJ.,)  however,  held  that  the  application  was  one 
which  could  not  be  granted.(a)[2] 

Formerly,  when  there  was  more  danger  of  rescue  and  es- 
capes *than  there  is  at  present,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  [*109] 
prisoners  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  court  in  irons.  And 
the  were  obliged  to  stand  at  the  bar  in  irons  during  the  arraignment, 
and  until  they  had  pleaded,  the  judges  saying  that  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  order  them  to  be  struck  off  until  the  trial. (6)  At  the  trial, 
however,  the  irons  were  always  struck  oflF.(c)[l] 

(i)  Standing  mute,  (tc. 

If  any  person  being  arraigned  upon,  or  charged  with  any  indictment 
or  information  for  treason,  felony,  piracy,  or  misdemeanor,  shall  stand 
mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation :  in  every  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall 
so  think  fit,  to  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  "  not  guilty"  on 
behalf  of  such  person ;  and  the  plea  so  entered  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect,  as  if  such  person  actually  pleaded  the  same(rf )  And 
to  ascertain  whether  a  person  who  stands  mute,  is  mute  of  malice  or  by 
the  visitation  of  God,  the  judge  will  immediately  charge  the  jury  to 
try  this  collateral  issue ;  and  the  jailer,  or  such  other  person  as  can  give 
evidence  upon  the  subject,  shall  be  sworn  and  examined(^e)[2] 

(a)  B,  V.  Pedro  de  ZvHueta^  1  Gar.  ft  K.  (e)  lU. 

215.  (<0  7ft8a.  4,0.  28,s.2. 

(6)  R.  V.  Layer,  16  How.  St.  Trials,  94,  99,  (e)  See  R,  y,  Jfereier,  1  Leach,  183 ;  R  ▼. 

129;   R.  ▼.    Waite,  2  East  P.  C.   670;    1  Stede,  I  Leacb,  451. 
Leach,  28.  36. 


[2]  In  Pennsylvania,  by  the  act  of  Assembly,  passed  28th  March,  1808.  (Purd.  Ab.  new  ed. 
274,)  it  is  enacted,  **that  no  person  arraigned  on  any  indictment,  who  shall  be  bound  by  re- 
cognizance to  abide  tlie  judgment  or  the  court,  shall  be  put  within  the  prisoner's  bar  to  plead 
to  the  same,  or  be  confined  tlierein  during  his  or  her  trial,  but  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
a  full  and  free  communication  with  his  or  her  counsel." 

[1]  In  Pennsylvnnia,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  tiiat  no  person  who  may  hereafter  be 
arraigned  on  an  indictment,  and  who  shall  be  bound  by  recognizance  to  abide  tlie  judgment 
of  tlie  court,  shall  bo  put  within  the  prisoner's  bar  to  plead  to  the  same,  or  be  confined 
tlierein  during  liis  or  her  tria),  but  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  a  full  and  free  communica- 
tion with  his  or  lier  counsel.    J)unlop*s  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  257. 

[2]  When  the  prisouer,  upon  bis  arraignment,  totally  ref usea  to  answer,  iu^ta  upon  mere 
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Where  a  prisoner,  upon  his  arraignment  stated  that  he  was  deaf,  and 
upon  the  indictment  being  read  over  to  him  he  appeared  not  to  under- 

fiiYolous  pretenoes,  or  refuses  to  put  himself  upon  the  oountiy,  a(ter  pleading  not  guilty,  he 
is  said  to  stand  mute.  2  Dyer,  241,  b. ;  KeUw,  70 ;  2  Inst.  178 ;  2  Hale,  316,  317 ;  4  Bla, 
Com.  324;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  38,  s.  1 ;  Burn,  J.  Mute;  Williams,  J.  Mute. 

But  if  he  demurs,  or  challenges  peremptorily  more  than  the  number  of  jurors  allowed  by 
law,  he  will  not  be  regarded  as  having  stood  mute  by  reason  of  his  obstinacy,  in  the  one 
case,  or  his  subsequent  silence  in  the  other.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  30,  s.  2,  3 ;  3  Inst  327 ;  Wil- 
liams, J.  Mute.  If  he  is  wholly  silent,  an  inquest  must  be  impannellod,  to  inquire  whether 
he  is  obstinately  mute,  or  dumb,  ex  visitatione  Dei,  which  may  be  by  the  oath  of  any  twelve 
persons  wlio  may  happen  to  be  present  1  Ry.  &  Moo.  C.  N.  P.  78 ;  1  Leach,  462 ;  2  Hale, 
217;  2  Inst  177,  178;  East  Ent  385;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  30,  s.  6;  Williams,  J.  Mute;  see 
form  of  swearing  the  jury,  4  Bla.  Com.  328,  329;  1  Leach,  183,  451,  452,  453;  Cro.  C.  C. 
484;  Williams,  J.  Mute;  see  form  of  oath,  Cro.  C.  C.  542,  7  th  cd. 

But  after  an  issue  has  been  joined,  if  the  prisoner  stand  mute,  while  the  jury  are  in  court, 
the  investigation  may  be  taken  before  them,  if  circumstances  render  it  requisite.  Hawk.  b. 
2,  c.  30,  8.  5.  If  they  return  that  he  is  dumb,  ex  visitatione  Di%  (see  form  of  finding,  1 
Lesch,  184,  452,  453,)  the  court  will  use  every  means  to  convey  to  him  information  of  the 
nature  of  the  arraignment;  and  if  lie  be  incapable,  in  any  way,  of  expressing  his  desires,  the 
clerk  of  arraigns  will  enter  for  him  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  the  trial  will  proceed  as  if  he  bad 
pleaded.  1  Leach,  452.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  all  the  proceed- 
ings  with  a  critical  eye,  to  take  every  fair  advantage  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  render 
him  every  possible  service  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  law.  1  Leach,  452 ;  2  Inst  177, 
178;  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  30,  s.  7 ;  4  Bla  Com.  324;  Williams,  J.  Mute. 

In  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  v.  Hare  et  aX,,  (Circuit  Court  Maryland  District,  May  Sessions, 
1818,)  the  court  decided  that  if  a  prisoner  charged  with  a  felony  against  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  stands  mute,  the  trial  will  proceed  by  jury  as  if  the  prisoner  had  pleaded  not 
guilty. 

Where  one  indicted  for  larceny  stood  mute  upon  his  arraignment,  a  jury  was  impanneled, 
who  returned  a  verdict  that  he  stood  mute  fraudulently,  wilfully  and  obstinately;  whereupon 
he  was  sentenced,  as  upon  conviction.  Covn.  v.  Moore,  8  Mass.  402 ;  Roscoe's  Dig.  Cr.  Ev. 
174;  Tamer'a  case,  5  Ohio,  542. 

If  the  prisoner  answer,  but  merely  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  refuse  regularly  to  plead, 
so  as  to  warrant  his  trial,  it  is  evident  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  any  inquest;  for  his  ob- 
stinacy and  ability  to  speak  are  sufficiently  apparent.  And  where  a  man  is  found  to  have 
cut  out  his  own  tongue  to  prevent  his  answering,  he  will  be  regarded  as  obstinately  silent 
2  Inst  178;  4  Bla.  Com.  325. 

In  England,  the  punishment  of  peine  forte  et  dure  was,  until  recently,  denounced,  as  tbe 
consequence  of  an  obstinate  silence.  The  greatest  caution  and  de)ibcration  were  indeed  to 
be  exercised  before  it  was  resorted  to ;  and  the  prisoner  was  not  only  to  have  "  trina  admo- 
nitio"  but  a  respite  of  a  few  hours,  and  the  sentence  was  to  be  distinctly  read  to  him,  that 
he  might  be  fully  aware  of  the  penalty  he  was  incurring.  2  Hale,  320,  321 ;  4  Bla.  Com. 
325. 

And  if  the  felony  were  one  for  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  might  be  allowed  him  on  his 
prayer,  the  court  would  allow  it  though  it  were  not  prayed,  and  that  after  as  well  as  before 
judgment  2  Halo,  321.  And  it  is  even  said,  that  the  court  ought  to  examine  witnesses, 
to  show  a  probability  of  his  guilt,  before  they  proceed  to  this  extremity,  (2  Inst  177 ;  2  Hale, 
321 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  30,  s.  14;)  though  this  does  not  appear  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  and 
no  entry  of  the  investigation  need  appear  on  the  record.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  30,  s.  14.  I(  on 
such  an  Inquiry,  the  evidence  against  him  appeared  very  slight,  it  seems  that  he  could  only 
be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  a  contempt  of  the  process  of  justice.    Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  30,  s.  15. 

The  sentence  of  penance  which  was  pronounced  against  those  who  thus  added  contumacy  to 
guilt,  was  indeed  exceedingly  dreadful.  They  were  to  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  there  placed 
in  some  low  and  dark  room,  laid  on  the  back  with  scarcely  any  covering,  and  iron  weights 
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Stand  it :  Gifford,  C.  J.,  immediately  directed  a  jury  to  be  impanelled, 
to  try  whether  he  stood  mute  of  malice,  or  by  the  visitation  of  God.(a) 

Where  a  prisoner,  who  had  already  been  tried  and  convicted,  but 
whose  trial  was  deemed  a  nullity  on  the  ground  of  some  informality 
in  the  swearing  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before  the  grand 
jury,  was  again  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  for  the  same  offence,  and 
refused  to  plead,  alleging  that  he  had  already  been  tried :  Littledale  J., 
and  Vaughan,  B.,  ordered  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be  entered  for  him, 
under  the  above  statute.{6) 

But  if  the  jury,  upon  being  so  impanelled,  find  that  the  prisoner  is 
insane,  the  court  shall  record  such  verdict,  and  order  the  party  to  be 
kept  in  strict  custody,  in  such  place  and  in  such  manner  as  to  them 
shall  seem  fit,  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  shall  be  known.(c)[3] 

(a)  B.  V.  HuUorij  1  Ky.  &  M.  78.  (c)  39  &  40  G.  3,  c.  H  s.  2;  see  ante,  p. 

(6)  R  V.  BiUon,  6  Car.  Sl  P.  92.  4,  6. 


more  heavy  than  they  could  bear  placed  upon  thorn.  In  this  situation,  they  were  to  receive 
no  sustenance  the  first  day  but  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread,  and  on  the  second  day, 
three  draughts  of  standmg  water  whioh  should  be  nearest  to  the  prison  door,  and  thus  re- 
main till  they  died;  or,  as  the  ancient  judgments  ran,  till  they  answered.  2  Inst  ITS; 
£eUw.  70 ;  Bast  Ent  385 ;  2  Hale,  319 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  30,  s.  16 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  327 ;  Bum,  J. 
Hute.  There  are  slight  variations  in  some  of  the  precedents,  but  they  agree  in  all  the  im- 
portant particulars  of  this  infliction,  which  was  intended  that  the  criminal  should  die  by 
fitmine,  cold,  and  pressure.  2  Inst  178.  It  seems  to  be  matter  of  dispute,  in  what  manner 
and  at  what  period  it  was  first  introduced,  and  whether  it  existed  at  common  law,  or  was 
created  by  legislative  provision.  2  Inst  178, 179 ;  2  Hale,  321,  322 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  327,  328. 
The  statute  of  Westminster  the  first  (3  £dw.  1,  c.  12,)  directs  notorious  felons,  who  will  not 
put  themselves  upon  the  inquest^  "  shall  have  strong  and  hard  eonftnementj  as  they  whioh 
refuse  to  stand  to  the  common  law  of  the  land;"  but  these  words  seem  very  imperfectly  to 
express  the  sentence  which  is  set  forth  with  so  horrible  a  minuteness.  Lord  Coke  and  Hale 
therefore  contend,  with  great  force,  that  the  punishment  must  have  existed  before  that  act 
was  passed,  and  that  it  merely  directed  the  persons  who  were  to  become  the  objects  of  its 
severity.  2  Inst  178,  179;  2  Hale,  321,  322.  But  Blackstone,  on  the  contrary,  regards  it 
as  altogether  of  statutable  origin,  and  thinks  that  it  was  gradually  introduced  between  the 
reign  of  Edward  3,  and  Henry  4,  when  the  last  instance  occurs  of  its  inflictiou.  4  Bla.  Com. 
327,  328.  How  a  cruelty  so  elaborate  could  have  been  introduced,  without  any  express 
statute  to  sanction  it,  seems  exceedingly  obscure,  and  will  perhaps  warrant  us  in  differing 
from  the  learned  commentator,  and  assigning  it  to  the  earlier  and  darker  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. The  only  cause  which  delayed  its  abolition  until  a  recent  date  seems  to  be,  that  by 
the  refbsal  to  plead,  the  criminal  escaped  conviction,  and  consequently  his  blood  was  not 
corrupted,  nor  his  lands  forfeited  by  the  attainder.  2  Hale,  319;  Bro.  Abr.  Forfeiture,  64. 
This  penalty  was  therefore  preserved,  in  order  to  compel  the  defendant  to  plead,  that  the 
lord  might  not  lose  his  forfeiture:  and  instances  have  occurred,  in  which  the  desu^  of  pre- 
serving the  estate  to  the  family  lias  overcome  the  fear  of  torture,  and  induced  him  to  remain 
obdurate.  At  lengtli,  however,  by  the  12  Qeo.  3,  a  20.  this  punishment  was  entirely  abro- 
gated, and  the  inconveniences  arising  fi'om  the  refusal  to  answer  avoided. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Maryland  District,  May  Sess.,  it  was  held,  in  the  case 
of  U,  S.  V.  Bare  and  otherSf  that  the  peine  forte  ei  dure^  is  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

[2]  No  insane  person  can  be  tried,  sentenced  to  any  punishment,  or  punished  for  any 
crime  or  offence,  while  he  continues  in  tliat  state.    2  R.  S.  697,  sea  2.    When  there  is  rea- 
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(c)  PUa. 

Upon  being  asked  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  guilty,  the  defend- 
ant may  plead  ore  tenus  "not  guilty,"  of  which  the  clerk  of  arraigns  or 
clerk  of  the  peace  makes  a  minute  on  the  indictment,  and  puts  it  into 
form,  if  it  afterwards  becomes  necessary  to  make  up  the  record.  For- 
merly the  clerk  of  the  peace  asked  the  defendant  also,  how 
[*110]  will  you  be  tried  ?  and  *he  answered,  "by  God  and  my  coun- 
ivyy  But  now,  by  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  28,  s.  1 ,  if  any  person, 
not  having  the  privilege  of  peerage,  being  arraigned  for  treason,  felony, 
or  piracy,  shall  plead  thereto  a  plea  of  "not  guilty,"  he  shall  by  such 
plea,  without  any  further  form,  be  deemed  to  have  put  himself  upon 
the  country  for  trial ;  and  the  court  shall,  in  the  usual  manner,  order  a 
jury  for  the  trial  of  such  person  accordingly. [1] 

If,  instead  of  pleading  *'  not  guilty,"  the  defendant  say  that  he  is 
"guilty,"  this  is  a  confession  of  the  offence,  which  subjects  him  precisely 
to  the  same  punishment,  as  if  he  were  tried  and  found  guilty  by  ver- 
dict.    But  as  defendants  often  imagine  that,   by  pleading  guilty,   they 

Bon  to  believe  that  the  accused  is  a  lunatic  or  idiot,  the  most  discreet  and  proper  method  of 
determining  tlie  question,  in  an  important  case,  is  for  the  court  to  empannel  a  jury  to  decide 
wliether  lie  be  non  compos  ^nerUia  or  not ;  ai^d  if  thej  find  for  the  accused,  the  trial  will  be 
suspended.  But  other  modes  may  be  adopted,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  3  Robinson*8 
Prac.  115;  2  Va.  Gas.  266 ;  1  Mass.  Rep.  102 ;  Per  Beardsley,  J.  4  Denio,  9.  On  this  pre- 
liminary trial,  the  jurors  are  sworn  in  this  manner:  *' You  shall  diligently  inquire,  and  a 
true  verdict  return,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  whether  A.  B.,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  who  now  stands  indicted  for  murder,  be  of  sane  memory  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  your  evidence  and  knowledge."  13  Mass.  Rep.  299.  Where  a  jury  empannelled  to 
try  whether  a  person  indicted  for  murder  was  then  insane,  were  instructed  by  the  court  that 
they  were  to  decide  "  whether  the  prisoner  knew  right  from  wrong;  and  if  he  did,  then  he 
was  to  be  considered  sane,"  it  was  held  that  the  charge  was  erroneous.  And  the  jury  hav- 
ing found  that  the  prisoner  was  "  sufficiently  sane  in  mind  and  memory  to  distinguisli  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,'*  it  was  held  that  the  verdict  was  defective.  Fretmian  v.  The  People, 
4  Denio,  9.  The  test  of  insanity,  when  it  is  set  up  to  prevent  a  trial,  is  whether  the  prisoner 
is  mentally  competent  to  make  a  rational  defence ;  and,  when  alleged  as  a  defence  to  an 
indictment,  it  is  whether  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  be  was  laboring  under  such 
mental  disease  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or  that  it 
was  wrong.  Ibid.  On  such  preliminary  trial,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to  peremptory 
challenges ;  but  challenges  for  cause  may  be  made.  Ibid.  In  a  case  recently  tried  in  Eng- 
land, the  prisoner  having  been  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in  uttering  seditious  words,  and 
upon  his  arraignment  refusing  to  plead,  and  showing  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  an  inquest 
being  forthwith  taken  under  a  statute  passed  for  that  purpose,  (39  and  40  Geo.  3,  di.  94, 
sec.  2,)  to  try  whether  he  was  insane  or  not ;  it  was  held,  first,  that  the  jury  miglit  form 
their  own  judgment  of  the  present  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  from  his  demeanor  while  the 
inquest  was  being  taken ;  and  might  thereupon  find  him  to  be  insane,  without  any  evidence 
being  given  as  to  his  present  state ;  secondly,  that  upon  the  prisoner  showing  strong  symp- 
toms of  insanity  in  court  during  the  taking  of  the  inquest^  it  became  unnecessaiy  to  ask  him 
whether  he  would  cross-examine  the  witness,  or  would  offer  any  remark  on  the  evidence. 
Queen  v.  Goode,  7  Add.  &  Ellis,  536. 

[1]  The  revised  statutes  of  Massachusetts  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  ask  the 
defendant  how  he  will  be  tried.    Rev.  Sut  of  Mass.  ch.  136,  sec.  28. 
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are  likely  to  receive  some  favor  from  the  court  in  the  sentence  that 
will  be  passed  upon  them,  the  judge  very  frequently  undeceives  them 
in  that  respect,  and  apprizes  them  that  their  pleading  guilty  will  make 
no  alteration  whatever  in  their  punishment.  If,  however,  they  still 
persist  in  their  plea  of  guilty,  it  is  then  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  arraigns 
or  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  in  the  record,  when  made  up,  the  judgment 
immediately  follows  the  plea.  [2] 

(d)  Traverse, 

Formerly,  in  all  cases  of  misdemeanors,  the  defendant  was  not  bound 
to  submit  to  be  tried  at  the  same  assizes  or  sessions  at  which  the  bill 
was  found,  but  had  a  right  to  traverse  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  put  off  his 
trial,  until  the  next  following  assizes  or  sessions  for  the  same  county. 
This  was  afterwards  somewhat  modified  by  stat.  1  G.  4,  c.  4. 

But  now,  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  26,  that  statute  is  repealed; 
and  by  sect  27,  no  person,  prosecuted,  shall  be  entitled  to  traverse  or 
postpone  the  trial  of  any  indictment  found  against  him  at  any  session 
of  the  peace,  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  session  of  jail  delivery: 
provided  always,  that  if  the  court,  upon  the  application  of  the  person 
so  indicted  or  otherwise,  shall  be  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  further  time,  either  to  prepare  for  his  defence  or  otherwise,  such  court 
may  adjourn  the  trial  of  such  person  to  the  next  subsequent  session, 
upon  such  terms  as  to  bail  or  otherwise  as  to  such  court  shall  seem 
meet^  and  may  respite  the  recognizances  of  the  prosecutor  and  witnes- 
ses accordingly,  in  which  case  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  shall  be 
bound  to  attend  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence  at  such  subsequent  ses- 
sion without  entering  into  any  fresh  recognizance  for  that  purpose.  [3] 

[2]  This  is  the'highest  kind  of  conviction  of  whidi  the  case  admits.  2  Hale,  225.  It  may 
be  received  after  the  plea  of  not  guilty  is  recorded,  whenever  the  defendant  wishes  to  with- 
draw his  plea  of  not  guilty  and  confess  the  accusation.  2  Hawk.  P.  G.  ch.  31,  sec.  1 ;  3  Hill 
Rep.  395.  But  the  courts  are  very  reluctant  to  receive  and  record  such  confessions,  espe- 
cially where  the  punishment  is  capital,  and  will  frequently,  out  of  tenderness  of  the  life  of 
the  prisoner,  advise  him  to  retract  it  and  plead  not  guilty.  2  Hale,  225.  And  where  he 
freely,  in  court,  discloses  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  demands  the  opinion  of  the  judges  whe- 
ther they  amount  to  felony,  upon  which  they  reply  in  the  aflBrmative,  they  will  refuse  to 
record  the  disclosure,  and  admit  him  to  the  full  advantage  of  a  trial  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses.  Ibid.  Sometimes,  in  case  of  mere  personal  and  trifling  injuries,  the  prosecutor 
and  defendant  agree  in  private ;  the  latter  comes  into  court  and  pleads  guilty  to  the  indict- 
ment ;  and  upon  proving  a  general  release  given  by  the  former,  submits  to  a  small  fine  for 
the  breach  of  the  peace  which  bis  conduct  has  occasioned.  In  the  higher  description  of 
offences,  when  the  defendant  pleads  guilty,  the  derk  writes  on  the  indictment  the  word 
"  confesses.''''  Upon  this  the  confession  is  recorded,  and  the  prisoner  is  set  aside  until  the 
time  of  passing  the  sentence. 

[3]  It  is  said  that  the  technical  term  traverse  from  transvertOy  to  turn  over,  is  applied  to  an 
issue  taken  from  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  means  nothing  more  than  turning 
over,  or  putting  off  the  trial  to  a  following  session ;  and  that  thus  it  is  that  the  court  asks 
the  party  whether  ho  is  ready  to  try  then,  or  will  traverse  to  the  next  session,  though  somo 
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8.  Special  Phas. 

(a)  Pleas  in  ahaiement. 

A  defendant  is  not  allowed  in  criminal  cases,  as  in  civil  actions,  to 
plead  in  abatement  that  another  indictment  is  pending  against  him 

have  referred  its  meaning  originally  to  the  denying,  or  taking  issue  npon  an  indictment 
without  reference  to  the  delay  of  trial,  and  which  seems  more  correct    4  Blk.  Com.  361. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  statute  provides  that  every  person  held  in  prison  upon  an  indict- 
ment, shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  after  the  expiration  of 
six  months  lh>m  the  time  when  he  was  imprisoned,  or  shall  be  bailed  upon  his  own  recog- 
nizance, unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of 
the  government  have  been  enticed  or  kept  away,  or  are  detained  and  prevented  ftx)m 
attending  the  court,  by  sickness  or  some  inevitable  accident.  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  cb.  136, 
sec.  30. 

See  Com.  v.  Prophet,  1  Browne,  136 ;  ReeptMca  v.  Arnold,  3  Yeates,  268 ;  Staitev,  FroMar, 
2  Bay,  96. 

There  are  several  cases  in  which,  upon  a  proper  application,  the  court  will  put  off  the  trial 
And  it  has  been  laid  down  that  no  crime  is  so  great,  and  no  proceedings  so  instantaneous, 
but  that  the  trial  may  be  put  off,  for  sufficient  reasons  shown.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  491.  And 
in  general  the  trial  may  be  postponed  on  the  ground  of  the  publication  of  a  libel  tending  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  jurors  in  forming  their  decision.  4  T.  B  286;  1  Burr.  610;  3 
Brod.  &  Bing.  272.  So  the  illness  of  the  defendant's  attorney  has  been  allowed  as  a 
sufficient  reason.     Say.  R«p.  63 ;  Baa  Abr.  Trial,  (H.) 

But  the  most  usual  ground  for  the  delay  is  the  absence  of  a  material  witness,  which,  if 
properly  verified,  will  be  sufficient,  on  an  indictment  for  treason,  felony  or  misdemeanor,  at 
the  instance  of  a  defendant  Baa  Abr.  Trial,  (H.)  IfJ  however,  the  witness  was  not  absent 
at  the  time  notice  of  trial  was  given,  it  seems  the  court  will  not  grant  the  application  on 
account  of  any  subsequent  absence.  Ibid. ;  Barnes,  442.  And  where  the  witnesses  are  in 
a  foreign  country  and  not  likely  soon  to  come  hither,  the  court  have  refused  to  allow  it, 
(3  Burr.  1614;  8  East,  37 ;  1  Mass.  Rep.  6 ;)  though  as  the  witnesses  may  be  examined  on 
interrogatories  sent  out  abroad,  it  should  seem  that  when  the  evidence  is  very  material,  the 
trial  may  be  delayed  till  such  examination  has  been  obtained.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  492.  But 
when  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  laches  or  delay,  the  court  will  refuse  to  put  off  the 
trial,  or  at  least  will  impose  terms  upon  him,  as  that  he  shall  consent  to  examine  upon 
interrogatories  a  material  witness  for  the  people.  Ibid.;  1  Black.  Rep.  614;  2  U.  k 
S.  602. 

To  obtain  an  order  for  puttmg  off  the  trial,  an  affidavit  must  be  made,  stating  the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  the  absent  witnesses,  and  that  they  are  material  to  the  prosecution  or 
defence.  8  East,  36 ;  Fost  2.  This  affidavit  should  state  at  what  time  the  witnesses  return 
may  be  expected;  but  this  may  be  in  some  case  dispensed  with.  1  Black.  Rep.  614;  1 
Barnard,  39.  It  is  also  necessary  the  affidavit  should  be  positive  that  the  absent  wit- 
ness is  material,  and  not  merely  that  the  deponent  believes  him  to  be  sa  Ibid. ;  Bac 
Abr.  Trial,  (H.) 

When  there  is  no  cause  for  suspicion  of  mere  desire  to  delay,  it  will  be  sufficient  generally 
to  swear  that  the  absent  party  is  a  material  witness,  without  whose  evidence  the  party  can- 
not safely  proceed  to  trial ;  that  he  has  endeavored,  without  effect,  to  serve  liim  with  a 
subpoena,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  ground  to  expect  his  future  attendance.  1  Chit. 
Cr.  L.  493. 

This  affidavit  must,  in  general,  be  made  by  the  party  applying,  (Ibid. ;  Barnes,  437 ;  9 
Pick.  616 ;)  though  in  some  cases  his  attorney,  or  a  third  person,  has  been  allowed  to  do  it 
in  his  stead,  as  if  he  be  abroad  or  unable  to  appear.    Peake*s  N.  P.  97 ;  Barnes,  448. 

Notice  of  an  application  to  put  off  the  trial  is  not  usually  given,  in  this  state. 
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for  the  same  ofiFence  ;(a)  *and  if  lie  go  on  to  show  that  he  [*111] 
was  acquitted  or  convicted  on  the  former  indictment^  the  plea 
is  then  a  plea  in  bar,  not  in  abatement.  But  the  only  pleas  in  abate- 
ment in  criminal  cases  are,  that  the  indictment  gives  the  defendant  no 
christian  or  first  name  or  a  wrong  one,  no  surname  or  a  wrong  one,  no 
addition  of  degree  or  mystery  or  a  wrong  one.  But  this  is  now  of  no 
use ;  for  by  stat.  7  GK  4,  c.  64,  s.  19,  no  indictment  or  information  shall 
be  abated  by  reason  of  any  dilatory  plea  of  misnomer,  or  of  want  of 
addition  or  wrong  addition  of  the  party  offering  the  plea,  but  in  such 
a  case  the  court  shall  forthwith  cause  the  indictment  or  information  to 
be  amended  according  to  the  truth,  and  shall  call  npon  the  party  to 
plead  thereto,  and  shall  proceed  as  if  no  dilatory  plea  had  been  pleaded. 
And  by  stat.  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  no  indictment  shall  be  holden 
insufficient,  for  want  of,  or  imperfection  in,  the  addition  of  any  defend- 
ant.(i)[l] 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  34^  a.  1.  (6)  See  ante,  p.  78. 


When  the  motion  is  granted,  it  is  seldom  for  more  than  the  next  term  or  session  of  the 
court  But  upon  the  particular  circumstance  of  the  case,  the  court  will  sometimes  put  off 
the  trial  to  a  more  distant  time.    1  Chit  Cr.  L.  494. 

The  above  observations  apply  to  the  putting  off  a  trial  by  express  order  of  the  court,  on 
the  application  of  eitlier  party.  The  trial  of  a  cause  may  also  be  put  off  or  postponed  by  the 
mere  laches  or  neglect  of  the  prosecutor  to  bring  it  on.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  revised 
statutes  give  a  remedy  to  the  prisoner,  by  providing  for  his  discharge,  if  he  shall  not  be 
brought  to  trial  before  the  end  of  the  next  term  of  the  court  after  the  indictment  is  found ; 
unless  good  cause  shall  be  shown  for  detaining  him.    2  R.  S.  737,  sees.  28,  29,  30. 

[1]  As  we  have  no  corresponding  statute,  the  pica  in  abatement  in  criminal  cases  is  still 
in  use  here. 

Any  misnomer,  in  general,  is  matter  for  abatement :  (Slate  v.  Lorey^  2  Brevard,  395,)  thus, 
where  the  indictment  charged  the  defendant  as  George  Lyons,  it  was  held,  he  could  well 
abate  it  by  showing  his  true  name  was  Greorge  Lymes.  Lymes  v.  State,  5  Porter,  236, 
Want  of  addition  is  generally  ground  for  abatement.  State  v.  Hughes,  2  Har.  k  M'Hen.  479 ; 
1  Ch.  G.  L.  204 ;  see  per  contra^  State  v.  Newimm,  2  Gar.  Law.  Rep.  74.  And  a  wrong 
addition  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  same  manner.  Thus,  in  an  indictment  on  the 
statute  of  Maine,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  giving  the  accused  the  name  of  lottery 
vendor,  when  his  proper  addition  was  broker,  furnishes  good  cause  for  abating  the  indict- 
ment   Staie  Y.  Bishop,  15  Kaine  Rep.  122. 

When  a  plea  in  abatement  is  found  in  lavor  of  Ihe  defendant,  the  judgment  in  case  of  mis- 
demeanor, is,  that  he  bo  not  compelled  to  answer  the  indictment,  but  depart  the  court  with- 
out day.  2  Hale,  238 ;  10  East,  88,  where  see  form.  But,  on  an  accusation  for  a  capital 
crime,  after  the  indictment  has  been  abated  for  misnomer,  the  court  will  not  dismiss  the 
prisoner,  but  cause  him  to  be  indicted  de  novo,  by  the  name  disclosed  in  his  plea,  to  which 
we  have  seen  he  can,  make  no  second  objection.  Gro.  Gar.  371 ;  2  Hale,  176,  238 ;  Hawk, 
b.  2,  c.  34.  s.  2.  Williams,  J.  Misnomer  and  Addition,  11.  And  if  the  grand  jury  be  not 
discharged,  another  bill  may  be  immediately  preferred,  whatever  may  be  the  description  of 
the  offence.  2  Hale,  176,  238;  Gro.  G.  G.  21 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  34,  &  2;  Dick.  Ses&  16T. 
If  it  be  pleaded  by  one  of  several  defendants,  and  allowed,  it  will  only  quash  the  indictment 
as  to  him,  without  affecting  it  as  to  those  who  are  correctly  indicted.  Rep.  temp.  Hardw. 
803  \  2  Hale,  177  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  G.  2  -,  Williams,  J.  Misnomer  and  addition,  H 
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(b)  Auterfois  cucquit 

That  the  defendant  was  formerly  indicted  and  acquitted,  is  a  good 
plea  in  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment  for  the  same  oflFence  ;(a)  for  the 
law  will  not  suffer  a  man  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  of- 
fence.(J)[2] 

(a)  2  Hale,  241,  242  ;  2  Hawk.  c.  36,  s.  1.  (b)  Id. 


[2]  This  principle  is  sanctioned  and  enforced  in  different  forms  of  words  in  most  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  several  states,  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  See  Ck)n8t  of 
the  United  States,  5th  Article  of  the  amendments.  CommonweaWi  v.  Boby,  12  Pick.  502 ;  People 
V.  Goodwin,  18  Johns.  201;  State  v.  APKee,  1  Bailey,  651 ;  State  v.  NbrveO,  2  Yerger,  24; 
Rev.  Stat,  of  Mass.  p.  715 ;  State  v.  Senham,  7  Conn.  418,  419.  The  maxim,  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  he  brought  twice  into  danger  for  one  and  the  same  offence,  Mr.  Justice  Story- 
remarks,  "  is  embodied  in  the  very  elements  of  the  common  law,  and  has  been  uniformly 
construed  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  a  second  prosecution,  where  there  has 
once  been  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  conviction  regularly  had  upon  a  suflBeient  indictment" 
U.  Staies  V.  Gibert,  2  Sumner,  42. 

For  the  decisions  in  reference  to  putting  one  on  trial  a  second  time  after  a  jury  has  been 
discharged,  being  unable  to  agree,  or  for  other  cause,  see  Commonwealth  v.  Cook,  6  Serg.  k 
R.  577;  CommonweaUh  v.  (7Z«c,  3  Rawle,  498;  State  y.  GanniqueSj  1  Hayw.  241;  Spier^s 
case,  1  Devereaux,  491 ;  State  v.  Ephraim,  2  Dev.  &  Bat.  162 ;  Mahaler  v.  State,  10  Yerger, 
632 ;  State  v.  Ned,  7  Porter,  188. 

In  the  above  cases  it  was  held  that  a  person  put  on  trial  before  a  Jury,  who  were  dis- 
charged.because  they  were  unable  to  agree  or  for  any  cause  but  one  of  necessity,  could  not 
be  put  on  trial  again  before  another  jury.  The  contrary,  however,  has  been  held  in  many 
other  cases.  See  U.  States  v.  Perch,  9  Wheat  679 ;  CommonweaWi  v.  JBowden,  9  Mass.  194; 
CommonweaUh  v.  PurchasCt  2  Pick.  521 ;  Moore  v.  State,  1  Walker,  134;  U.  States  v.  Shoe- 
maker,  2  McLean,  114. 

The  first  view  has  been  taken  by  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania^  North  Carolina^  Tennessee, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Alabama.     State  v.  Ned,  7  Porter,  188. 

In  Alabama^  in  a  late  case,  ader  a  careful  review  of  the  subject,  the  following  points  were 
made :  lat.  That  courts  have  not,  in  capital  cases,  a  discretionary  authority  to  discharge  a 
jury  after  evidence  given.  2d.  That  a  jury  is,  ipso  facto,  discharged  by  the  termination  of  the 
authority  of  the  court  to  which  it  is  attached.  3d.  That  a  court  does  possess  the  power  to 
dischai^ge,  in  any  case  of  pressing  necessity,  and  should  exercise  it  whenever  such  a  case  is 
made  to  appear.  4th.  That  sudden  illness  of  a  prisoner,  or  a  juror,  so  that  the  trial  cannot 
proceed,  are  ascertained  cases  of  necessity,  and  that  many  others  exist,  which  can  only  be 
defined  when  particular  cases  arise.  5th.  That  a  court  does  not  possess  the  power,  in  a 
capital  case,  to  discharge  a  jury  because  it  cannot,  or  will  not  agree. 

That,  on  the  contrary,  no  man  is  in  jeopardy  until  verdict  rendered  has  been  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  by  Washington,  J.,  Story,  J.,  and  M'Lean,  J.,  sitting  in 
their  several  circuits,  and  by  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Mississippi. 

New  York, — Autrefois  acquit  is  not  a  good  plea,  if  the  former  indictment  was  so  far  defec- 
tive, that  no  good  judgment  could  have  been  given  upon  it.  The  People  v.  Barrett,  1 
Johns.  66. 

Nor  will  a  prisoner  be  deemed  to  have  been  put  on  his  trial,  where  he  challenged  aU  the 
jurors  except  eight,  who  were  sworn ;  and  upon  opening  the  box  to  draw  out  talesmen,  it 
was  found,  from  some  neglect,  to  contain  no  names  of  talesmen,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  prisoner  was  remanded :  And  it  was  held  that  such  prisoner  might  be  afterwards  tried. 
State  V.  Burket,  2  Con.  Ct  155.  And  where  judgment  is  arrested,  after  conviction,  on  an 
indictment  for  a  felony,  this  is  not  a  bar  to  a  second  indictment  for  the  same  offence ;  although 
the  second  indictment  be  in  ovczy  respect  similar  to  the  first   People  v.  Cashorous^  13  Johns. 
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So,  if  a  man  be  acquitted  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  he  cannot 
afterwards  be  indicted  for  manslaughter  of  the  same  person,  for  he 

351.  So,  a  former  conviction  procured  by  the  fraud  of  the  defendant,  is  no  bar  to  a  subse- 
quent prosecution.  State  v.  Little,  Adams,  267  ;  State  v.  Brotone,  16  Conn.  54.  A  convic- 
tion of  a  breach  of  the  peace  before  a  magistrate  on  the  confession  or  information  of  the 
offender  himself,  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  for  the  same  offence.  Com- 
monweaUh  v.  Alderman,  4  Mass.  477.  But,  if  after  a  prisoner  has  pleaded  to  an  indictment, 
and  after  the  jury  has  been  sworn,  and  evidence  offered,  the  public  prosecutor,  without  the 
consent  of  the  prisoner,  withdraw  a  juror,  merely  because  he  is  unprepared  with  bis  evidence 
the  prisoner  cannot  afterwards  be  tried  on  the  same  indictment ;  and  if  he  be  tried  and  con- 
victed, judgment  will  be  arrested,     People  v.  Barrett,  2  Gaines,  304. 

Where  an  assault  and  battery  has  been  made  upon  two,  and  both  were  wounded  by  the 
same  stroke,  and  the  offender  has  been  legally  convicted  before  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction for  the  breach  of  tlie  peace  in  the  assault  and  battery  upon  the  one,  an  indictment 
cannot  afterwards  be  maintained  against  him  for  the  assault  and  battery  upon  the  other. 
State  V.  Bamor^  2  Tyler,  387.  See  State  v.  Benham^  7  Conn.  414;  Commonwealth  v. 
Andrews,  2  Mass.  409.  See  Burgess  v.  Sugg,  2  Stew.  &  Port.  341 ;  CommonwoaUh  v.  CJa- 
Chester,  1  Virg.  Gas.  312. 

If  a  prisoner  be  acquitted  of  burning  the  barn  of  Josiah  Thompson,  on  the  ground  of  a  mis- 
direction of  the  owner,  he  cannot  plead  this  acquittal  in  bar  of  an  indictment  for  burning  the 
barn  of  Joslas  Thompson,  the  real  owner.  Commonwealth  v.  Mortimer,  2  Virg.  Gas.  325. 
See  also  Commontoealth  v.  Wade,  17  Pick.  400. 

An  acquittal  upon  an  invalid  and  insufficient  indictment  is  no  bar  to  another  indictment 
for  the  same  offence.  State  v.  Bay,  1  Rice,  1 ;  as,  if  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  in  another  district  than  the  one  in  which  the  bill  was  found.  So  if  an  impossible 
date  is  assigned  to  the  commission  of  the  offence,  as  a  day  posterior  to  the  finding  of  the 
indictment,  (Id.)  Commanufealth  v.  Cunning?iam,  13  Mass.  245 ;  Eite  v.  State,  9  Terger, 
357 ,  OommonweaUh  v.  Curtis,  Thatch.  C.  0.  202 ;  Cferard  v.  People,  3  Scammon,  363 ; 
State  V.  Bisler,  1  Rich.  219;  CammonweaUh  v.  Cook,  6  Serg.  &  R.  677 ;  iS^tti^  v.  Cbte,  3 
Rawle,  498 ;  Same'y.  Purchase,  2  Pick.  621 ;  State  v.  Woodruff,  2  Day,  604. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  no  man  shall  be  held  to  answer  on  a  second 
indictment  for  any  offence,  of  which  he  has  been  acquitted  by  the  jury,  upon  the  facts  and 
merits,  on  a  former  trial ;  and  the  former  acquittal,  unless  produced  by  a  variance  between 
the  indictment  and  proo^  or  by  a  technical  exception,  may  be  pleaded  in  bar.  In  Yermont^ 
the  same  provision  forms  part  of  the  revised  statates.  Rev.  Stats,  of  Mass.  ch.  123,  sees.  4 
and  5 ;  Rev.  Stats,  of  Yerm.  ch.  93. 

If  a  man  be  committed  for  a  crime,  and  no  bill  be  preferred  against  him,  or  if  it  be  thrown 
out  by  the  grand  jury  so  that  he  is  discharged  by  proclamation,  he  is  still  liable  to  be  indicted. 
2  Hale,  243.  So  the  entry  of  a  fwUe  prosequi,  by  the  competent  authority,  does  not  put  an 
end  to  the  case,  and  is  no  bar  to  a  subsequent  indictment  for  the  same  offence.  U.  S.  v.  Shoe- 
maker, 2  M'Lean,  Rep.  114 ;  Com  v.  Wheeler,  2  Mass.  172 ;  Com.  v.  Lindsay,  2  Virg.  Gas.  345 ; 
State  V.  ffaskett,  3  Hill,  S.  G.  R.  95. 

"  If  in  civil  cases  the  law  abhors  a  multiplicity  of  suits,  it  is  yet  more  watchful  in  criminal 
cases  that  the  crown  shall  not  oppress  the  subject^  or  the  government  the  citizen  by  unrea- 
sonable prosecutions."  Per  Drake,  J.  in  State  v.  Cooper,  1  Green's  Rep.  375.  In  State  v. 
Inglis,  2  Hay  w.  Rep.  4,  A.  bad  been  indicted  and  convicted  of  an  assault  and  battery  upon 
B.  and  afterwards,  he  was  prosecuted  along  with  others  for  a  riot,  and  for  beating  and  im- 
priaoulng  B. ;  both  offences  grew  out  of  the  same  transaction,  and  the  former  suit  being  re- 
lied on  by  A,  it  was  held  a  bar.  ^*  The  state,"  say  the  court  "  cannot  divide  an  offence 
consisting  of  several  trespasses  into  as  many  indictments  as  tliere  are  acts  of  trespass  that 
would  separately  support  an  indictment,  and  afterwards  indict  for  the  offence  compounded 
of  them  all ;  as  for  instance,  just  indict  for  the  assault,  then  for  a  battery,  then  for  imprison- 
mint,  then  for  a  riot,  then  for  mayhem,  &Q, ;  but  upon  an  indictment  for  any  of  these  offen- 
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might  have  been  convicted  of  manalaughter  on  the  former  indictmeDt.(a) 
So,  if  a  man  be  indicted  for  burglary  and  larceny,  and  acquitted,  he 

(a)  2  Hale,  246. 


COS,  the  court  will  inquire  into  the  concomitant  facts  and  receive  information  thereof,  by  way 
of  aggravating  the  fine  or  punishment,  and  will  proportion  the  same  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence  as  enhanced  by  all  these  circumstances,  and  no  indictment  will  afterwards  lie  for  any 
of  these  separate  facts  done  at  the  same  time."  Id.  p.  5.  So  as  to  a  former  conviction  under 
like  circumstances.  Oommonwealth  v.  Kinney,  2  Tirg.  Gas.  139.  The  reporter  (id.  p.  140,) 
adds,  by  way  of  note,  as  follows :  "  In  this  case  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  as  the  infe- 
rior offence  of  an  assault  and  battery  was  included  in  the  higher  offence  of  a  riot,  and  con- 
stituted a  part  of  it.  and  the  oommonwealth  had  already  elected  to  indict,  and  had  actually 
convicted  the  defendant  of  that  inferior  offence^  it  was  barred  firom  prosecuting  the  defend- 
ant for  the  higher  offence ;  for  if  this  proceeding  were  allowed,  then  the  defendant  having 
been  already  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the  battery,  might  be  again  placed  in  peril  of  another 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  riot  of  which  the  battery  of  which  he  had  before  been  convicted 
was  a  part  and  perhaps  the  chief  part. 

'^  An  acquittal  of  manslaughter  will  bar  a  future  prosecution  for  murder.  1  Chitty,  455, 
6 ;  2  Hale,  246.  And  an  acquittal  of  murder  is  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  petty  treason  ; 
Foster,  329.  And  I  presume  by  parity  of  reasoning,  a  conviction  of  manslaughter  will  bar  a 
prosecution  for  murder,  and  a  conviction  of  murder  a  prosecution  fbr  petit  treason  ;  fbr  the 
plea  of  autrefois  convict^  depends  on  the  same  principle  with  the  plea  of  <mtrefifia  acquit  1 
Chitty,  461. 

**  In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  two  grades  of  offence  are  the  result  of  the  same  act,  it  would 
seem  that  the  attorney  for  the  commonwealth  should  either  begin  with  the  higher,  and,  on 
failure,  prosecute  for  the  lower,  or  unite  both  offences  in  the  same  indictment  under  separate 
counts.  Thus  the  three  defendants  might  have  been  indicted  for  a  riot  and  beating  a  man. 
If  oonvicted,  their  punishment  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  they  or  either  of  them  cannot 
be  indicted  for  the  battery  alone.  If  acquitted,  however,  they  could  not  plead  atitrefoi$ 
acquit  to  a  second  indictment  chai^ng  them  with  the  battery,  because,  although  they  might 
not  be  guilty  of  a  riot  yet  they  or  some  of  them,  might  be  guilty  of  the  inferior  offence.  See 
2  Leach,  716,  Vandercomb'a  case,  and  2  East's  0.  L.  519.  But  the  better  way  is  to  charge 
the  battery  in  the  same  indictment  with  the  riot,  under  separate  counts ;  there  is  no  doubt 
that  several  misdemeanors  may  be  joined  in  the  same  indictment  1  Chitty,  254 ;  2  Chitty, 
489,  note:"    (id.) 

The  above  distinction  of  the  learned  reporter  between  a  oonviotion  and  acquittal,  must  de- 
pend  on  the  question  whether  the  indictment  for  the  higher  offence  necessarily  involve  the 
lower.  If  it  do,  then  no  matter  whether  the  result  were  a  conviction  or  acquittal ;  the  whole 
ground  was  covered  and  shall  not  be  gone  over  again  in  whole  or  in  part  To  warrant 
the  trial  for  the  battery,  after  acquittal  of  the  riot,  we  must  first  learn  that  there  cannot  be 
a  conviction  of  the  former  under  a  simple  indictment  for  the  latter ;  for  then,  in  respect  to 
the  verdict  of  acquittal,  we  cannot  see  that  the  whole  ground  was  covered,  though  it  would 
be  by  a  verdict  of  conviction. 

The  severance  of  the  subject  matter  in  any  form,  and  prosecuting  for  i)art,  followed  by  a 
trial  on  the  merits,  equally  bars  the  whola  A  criminal  has  in  his  possession  forged  bank 
bills  on  different  banks,  with  intent  to  pass  them.  He  is  indicted  and  tried  for  the  intent  in 
respect  to  one  of  the  bills ;  the  whole  being  an  entire  offence,  this  will  bar  other  indictments 
in  respect  to  any  other  of  the  bills,  though  on  a  bank  different  from  the  first  State  of  Canr 
nectieui  v.  Benham,  *l  Oonn.  Rep.  414.  The  decision  is  ably  maintained  in  argument^  and 
illustrated  by  several  authorities  fhom  the  English  books,  by  Williams,  J.  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  (id.  417,  18;)  thus:  "It  has  been  decided  that  a  person  indicted  for 
stealing  nine  one  pound  notes,  may  be  convicted  upon  proof  of  stealing  only  one.  Bex  ▼• 
Jokn,,  3  Uau.  &  Selw.  539,  548 ;  /2!ex  v.  Ckark^  1  Brod.  &  Bmg.  473.    There,  the  substance 
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cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  for  the  larceny.  After  being  indicted 
and  acquitted  on  an  indictment  for  felony,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  in- 

of  the  offence  is  stealiDg  notes.  Here,  the  substance  of  the  offence  is  having  in  possession 
counterfeit  bills  or  notes.  The  number  may  add  to  the  evidence  of  guilty  but  not  to  the 
number  of  the  offences.  In  an  action  for  the  penalty  for  insuring  tickets  in  a  lottery,  where 
ten  tickets  were  insured  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Lord  Kenyon  held  that  but  one  ^nalty 
could  be  recovered.  Bolland,  q,  t  ▼.  Ihtffn^  Peake*s  Gas.  58,"  &c.  A  plea  of  a  former  ac- 
quittal of  the  defendant,  for  an  assault  and  battery,  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  held  a 
sufficient  bar  to  an  indictment  alleging  the  same  offence  with  the  additional  aggravating  cir- 
cumstance of  the  complainants  life  having  been  thereby  endangered.  CkmimontDeaUh  v.  Cun- 
wmgham,  13  Mass.  Rep.  246.  Where  there  was  an  aioault  and  battery  upon  A.  ft  B.  by  the 
same  stroke,  and  the  offender  was  legally  convicted  of  tho  offence  upon  one,  held  tliat  this 
barred  a  prosecution  for  the  offence  upon  the  other.  StaU  v.  Doman^  2  Tyl  Rep.  390.  The 
prisoner  had  been  indicted  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Anne  Condon,  and  convicted  of 
manslaughter.  He  had  before  been  tried  for  the  murder  of  Maiy  Cormack,  and  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  and  received  the  benefit  of  clergy.  The  deaths  of  both  proceeded  from  the 
same  act ;  but  Mary  Anne  Condon  was  not  dead  at  the  time  of  the  first  trial.  Yet  held, 
that  the  first  allowance  of  clergy  protected  the  prisoner  against  the  second  triaL  Bex  v. 
Jewnmga,  Buss,  ft  By.  388.  In  Rex  v.  Smithy  (3  Carr.  ft  Payne,  412.)  two  indictments  for  the 
same  offence  having  been  fomid,  one  charging  it  capitally  and  the  other  as  a  misdemeanor, 
the  prosecution  was  put  to  elect  which  it  would  go  upon ;  and  an  acquittal  was  directed  as 
to  the  other.  "  Under  the  numerous  British  statutes,  imposing  severe  penalties,  and  even 
taking  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  larcenies  perpetrated  under  certain  specified  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  the  practice  to  indict  the  crime,  with  all  its  aggravations  under  the  statute ; 
and  if  the  aggravating  circumstances  are  not  proved,  to  convict  of  the  sunple  larceny  only. 

1  have  met  with  no  instance  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  after  imJicting  for  a 
simple  larceny,  and  establishing  that,  to  proceed  by  another  indictment  to  establish  the 
higher  offence."  Per  Drake,  J.  in  Statt  v.  Cooper,  1  Greenl  Bep.  375.  A  man  was  con- 
victed of  arson,  in  burning  &'s  dwelling  housa  In  doing  so,  he  caused  the  death  of  H.  who 
was  burned  in  the  house;  for  which  murder  he  was  indicted ;  but  being  arraigned,  he  plead- 
ed avitre  fois  aoquU,  or  rather  the  whole  matter  specially,  which  was  allowed  as  a  good  plea 
in  bar  of  the  indictment  for  the  higher  crime.  Drake,  J.  said,  the  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  have  indicted  him  for  the  murder,  laying  the  means  to  have  been  by  the  arson,  in 
which  case  he  might  have  been  acquitted  of  the  former  and  convicted  of  the  latter,  and  so 
the  whole  offence  have  been  expressly  covered.  But  he  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  plea, 
because  the  state  <^oee  to  indict  and  convict  him  for  the  inferior  offence,  the  evidence  as  to 
both  being  identical  He  likens  the  case  to  burglary  and  stealing,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
latter,  which  he  says  shall  bar  an  indictment  for  the  former.  StaU  v.  Cooper,  1  Green's 
Bep.  361,  372,  374. 

In  New  York  there  are  some  statute  provisions  allowing  conviction  of  an  inferior  degree 
of  the  offence  indicted;  but  forbidding  the  conviction  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
the  crime,  or  of  an  attempt,  when  it  shall  appear  that  the  crime  was  actually  perpetrated. 

2  R.  S.  702,  g§  26,  27.  The  28tb  section  (p.  702,)  declares  the  convictio  nor  acquittal  on  a 
charge  of  one  degree  of  crime,  a  bar  to  proeeontioDS  for  any  other  degree,  and  for  any  attempt 
to  commit  the  same  or  any  other  degree. 

There  are  certain  decisions  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcOe  with  the  above  doctrine.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  case  of  Baiiky  v.  Taylor,  (2  BaiL  Bep.  49,)  where  it  was  held  that  if  one 
act  comprise  the  requisite  ingredients  of  two  offences,  the  defendant  may  be  prosecuted  suc- 
cessively for  each.  And  see  the  StaU  v.  Tanoey,  1  N.  Car.  Law  Reps.  619.  So  also  with 
respect  to  the  case  of  the  OommonweaUh  y.  Boby,  12  Pick.  496,  where  it  was  held  that  a 
conviction  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  could  in  no  case  be  pleaded  in  l>ar  to  an  in- 
dictment for  the  murder  itselC 

Other  oases  oome  in  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Thus,  if  A.  steal  the  goods  of  B.,  and  on 
the  next  day  steal  the  goods  <^  C. ;  and  D.  becomes  the  receiver  of  all,  at  the  same  time  aa>^ 
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dieted  for  an  attempt  to  commit  it,  for  he  might  have  been  convicted 
for  the  attempt  on  the  previous  indictment  for  the  felony.(a)  For  the 
same  reason,  a  man  indicted  and  acquitted  on  an  indictment  for  rob- 
bery, cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit it  \{b)  a  man  indicted  and  acquitted  for  a  misdemeanor,  which  upon 
the  trial,  appears  to  be  a  felony,  cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  for  the 
felony  ;(c)  so,  a  person  ii\(iicted  and  acquitted  for  embezzlement,  can- 
not afterwards  be  indicted  as  for  a  larceny  ;  or  if  tried  and  acquitted 
for  a  larceny,  cannot  afterwards  be  indicted  as  for  embezzlement,  upon 
evidence  of  the  same  facts  ;(c?)  or  if  a  man  be  indicted  and  acquitted  of 
having,  with  others  received  stolen  goods,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  in- 
dicted for  separately  receiving  them .(e)  If  a  man  be  indicted  and  ac- 
quitted of  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  he  cannot  afterwards  be 
indicted  upon  the  same  facts  as  for  a  larceny  ]{g)  but  if  he  be  indicted 
and  acquitted  of  a  larceny,  he  may  afterwards  be  indicted  upon  the 


(a)  See  U  &  15  Vict  c.  100,  a.  9. 

(b)  Id.  8.  11. 

(c)  Id.  a.  12. 


(d)  14  A  15  Vict.  c.  100,  a.  13. 

(d)  Id.  B.  14. 

(^)  See  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  a.  53. 


by  one  act ;  a  oonvicUon  for  receiving  the  gooda  atolen  from  A.  ia  no  bar  to  another  indict- 
ment for  receiving  the  gooda  atolen  from  G.  For  the  guilt  of  the  acoeasory,  haa  relation  to 
the  crime  of  the  principal,  and  aa  the  latter  haa  committed  two  offencea,  ao  haa  the  former. 
Oommonweaiih  v.  AndrewSy  2  Mb8&  Rep.  409. 

An  acquittal  on  an  indictment  for  forging  and  utterring  an  order,  is  no  bar  to  a  aubaequent 
indictment  for  a  miademeauor  in  obtaining  gooda  on  the  aame  order,  by  uaing  it  aa  a  fidee 
token.  CommomoeaUh  v.  Qttannj  2  Virg.  Caa.  89.  In  Virginia,  a  plea  of  auirefns  acquit  or 
convict  by  an  examining  court,  must  ahow  the  crime  charged  there  to  have  been  the  aame 
offence  aa  that  charged  in  the  indictment  to  which  the  former  trial  is  interposed  aa  a  bar. 
OammonweaUh  v.  SomerviUe,  1  Virg.  Cas.  164.  Where  a  single  act  combines  the  requisite 
ingredieuta  of  two  diatinct  offences,  it  has  been  held,  in  South  Carolina,  that  the  defendant 
may  be  separately  indicted  and  punished  for  each ;  e.  g.  unlawfully  trading  with  a  slave, 
and  by  the  aame  act  knowingly  receiving  stolen  goods  from  him ;  for  the  necessity  of  prov- 
ing the  stealing  and  scienter,  in  the  last  case,  ahowa  the  point  to  be  different  from  that  in 
the  former,  which  ia  austained  by  ahowing  a  mere  dealing  with  the  alave.  State  v.  Thylor, 
2  Bail  49.  See  Oonant  v.  Raymond,  infra.  Proof  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them 
to  be  atolen,  will  not  aupport  an  indictment  for  larceny  of  the  same  goods.  The  latter  is  the 
principal  offence :  the  former  the  mere  accessory ;  and  an  acquittal  or  conviction  of  the  one, 
will  not  bar  a  proaecution  for  the  other.  Ross  v.  The  Staie^  1  Blackf.  390,  1.  That  the 
counterfeit  bill  for  the  passing  of  which  the  prisoner  is  now  indicted,  was  given  m  evidence 
against  him  on  a  former  trial  for  paasing  another  biU,  will  not  render  such  former  suit  a  bar. 
United  States  v.  Randenbushj  8  Pet.  288.  In  Kentucky,  a  trial  of  bastardy,  on  a  warrant 
charging  the  birth  to  have  been  one  day,  will  not  bar  a  aecond  trial,  on  a  warrant  stating  a 
different  day;  for  the  day  ia  material.  Burnett  v.  OommonweaUh^  4  Monroe,  106,  1,  8. 
See  also.  Rex  v.  Smithy  3  Barn.  &  Creaa.  502.  An  mdictment  waa  againat  three  peraona 
jointly,  for  obstructing  a  highway.  The  evidence  was  that  each  separately  obstructed  it  ou 
his  own  farm.  The  variance  was  held  fatal,  because  a  trial  on  this  joint  indictment  would 
not  bar  separate  indictments  for  each  offence.  The  indictment  should  have  charged  the 
offences  to  have  been  several,  and  then  the  defendante  might  have  been  severally  convicted 
or  acquitted.     The  Commonwedlih  v.  W  Chords  2  Dana,  242. 
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same  facts  for  obtaining  the  goods  or  money  tinder  false  pre- 
tences.(a)    *If  on  a  former  indictment  against  an  accessory  be-     [*112] 
fore  the  fact,  which  specially  charged  him  with  inciting,  &c., 
he  was  acquitted,  he  may  afterwards  be  indicted  as  principal  ;{5)  but  if 
he  were  indicted  as  principal  on  the  former  occasion,  it  would  be  oth- 
erwise. [1] 

(a)  R  y.  Henderson  etoLf  Car.  &  M.  328.  (h)  2  Hawk.  c.  35,  s.  12. 

»— ' ' -— ^  -■     I     ■       11       I  -        II  I  M    II  I   ■  ■  I  _!■---  -^ - —       -  -  - ,  I    ,  ,  _     _^^ 

[1]  An  acquittal  upon  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  is,  it  seems,  a  bar  to  an  indictment 
for  murder,  for  if  the  defendant  were  innocent  of  the  modified  ofifbnce  he  oould  not  be  guQty 
of  the  same  fact  with  the  addition  of  malice.  Fost.  329;  4  Coke  Rep.  45,  6;  2  Hale.  246; 
12  Pickering,  504.  But  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said  that  an  acquittal  for  murder,  is  no  bar  to 
an  indictment  for  an  involuntary  manslaughter,  which  is  there  a  misdemeanor.  Ckmi,  v.  Oo 
hle^  1  Serg.  &  Rawle,  423.  A  conviction  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  kill  would  be  no  bar 
to  an  indictment  for  murder.  ChrrL  v.  Roby^  12  Pick.  496.  So  an  acquittal  for  larceny  would 
not  prevent  a  prosecution  for  burglary  with  intent  to  steal.  It  has  been  said,  in  Connecticut, 
thai  a  conviction  for  an  assault  and  battery  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape  was  a  bar  to  a 
subsequent  indictment  for  rape.  The  subject  arose  on  the  question  whether  proof  of  a  rape 
would  sustain  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  and  the  court  held 
that  it  would  and  that  the  doctrine  of  merger  did  not  apply.    Whart.  Cr.  Law,  p.  142. 

In  Massachusetts,  where,  to  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods  which  were  the  pro- 
perty of  A.,  the  defendant  pleads  in  bar,  a  former  indictment,  conviction  and  judgment  for 
receiving  stolen  goods,  the  property  of  B.,  and  then  alleges  that  the  two  parcels  were  re- 
ceived by  him  of  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  package,  and  that  the 
act  of  receiving  them  was  one  and  the  same,  the  plea  was  held  Insufficient  OorrLv,  Thomas 
Andrews^  2  Mass.  Rep.  409.  But  in  oases  of  felony,  where  one  of  the  offences  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  the  other,  and  where  the  state  has  selected  and  prosecuted  it  to  conviction,  it 
is  said  there  can  be  no  farther  prosecution  on  the  other.  StaU  y.  Cooper^  1  Green.  Rep. 
361 ;  State  v.  Shepard,  T  Conn.  Rep.  54. 

It  was  held  in  Alabama,  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Standifsr  et  oi,  6  Porter  Rep.  523,  that  to 
an  indicement  for  assault  on  J.  L.  with  intent  to  murder,  it  cannot  be  pleaded  In  bar  that 
the  defendant  had  previously  been  acquitted  on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  L.  L.,  the 
transactions  being  averred  to  have  been  identical  But  in  Yirginia,  (Com,  v.  Kinney ^  2  Yirg. 
Cas.  159,)  where  the  defendant  with  two  others  was  indicted  for  riotously  and  routously  as- 
sembling to  disturb  the  peace,  and  being  so  assembled,  did  riotously  and  routously  beat, 
wound  and  ill-treat  one  K.  M.,  and  pleaded  that  he  had  been  heretofore  indicted  for  an  as- 
sault and  battery  on  the  said  H.  W.,  being  the  same  offenoe  witli  which  he  is  now  charged, 
and  in  Vermont  it  has  been  laid  down  that  where  a  man  by  the  same  blow  wounds  A.  and 
B.,  and  he  is  convicted  for  the  assault  and  battery  on  A.,  he  cannot  afterwards  be  tried  for 
the  assault  and  battery  on  B.  State  v.  Bamorif  2  Tyler,  390.  But  this  decision  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  weight  of  authority.  In  Virginia^  in  the  case  of  Vaugfian  v.  Oom,j  2  Yirg. 
Cas.  273,  it  was  held  that  if  a  person  be  indicted  for  shooting  S.  W.,  and  acquitted  thereof 
and  then  indicted  for  shooting  J.  W.,  the  plea  of  atUerfois  ctcquU  will  not  be  supported,  al- 
though the  same  act  of  shooting  is  charged  in  each  indictment ;  for  the  jury  who  tried  the 
first  indictment  might  have  acquitted  the  prisoner  on  several  grounds  which  would  not  affect 
the  second  trial,  as  that  the  shot  did  not  wound  and  strike  S.  W.,  or  that  he  did  not  shoot 
S.  W.  with  intent  to  maim,  disfigure,  disable  or  kill  the  said  S.  W.,  Ac 

A  person  may  be  indicted  for  an  assault  committed  in  view  of  the  court,  though  previously 
fined  for  the  contempt  The  plea  of  auter/ois  convict  will  not  avail  him,  because  the  same 
act  constitutes  two  offences ;  one  violates  the  law  which  protects  courts  of  justice,  and  stamps 
an  efilcient  character  on  their  proceedings;  the  other  is  levelled  against  the  general  law 
which  maintains  the  publlQ  order  and  tranquillity.    State  y.  Taney^  1  Car.  Law  Rep.  619, 
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The  former  indictment,  however,  must  appear  to  have  been  a  good 
and  valid  indictment  for  the  offence,  and  which  might  be  supported  by 
the  same  evidence  as  would  support  the  present  one.(a)[2] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  o.  35,  s.  8 ;  /21  v.  Vandercovribe^     a.  j  Wigg'a  case,  4  Co.  46  b. 
2  Leacb,  708 ;  and  see  Vaux^s  case,  3  Co.  45 

And  where  General  HoustoB  had  been  punished  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  a  con- 
tempt and  breach  of  privilege,  it  was  held  that  the  action  of  the  House  was  no  bar  to  an 
indictment  for  an  assault  and  battery  growing  out  of  the  same  transaction.  Opinions  of 
Atty.,  GenL  2,  958. 

[2]  A  legal  acquittal  in  any  court,  of  competent  jurisdiction,  if  the  indictment  be  good, 
will  be  sufficient  to  preclude  any  subsequent  proceedings  before  every  other  court  Com, 
v.  Cunningharr^  13  Masa.  Bep.  245 ;  Com,  y.  Ooddard,  13  Mass.  45*7 ;  Wortham  v.  Com^  5 
Band.  669;  Bailey's  cases,  1  Virg.  Gas.  258;  1  Virg.  Ca&  188,  248.  The  court,  however, 
must  have  been  competent  and  the  proceedings  regular.  Thus  a  conviction  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace  before  a  magistrate,  on  the  confession  or  information  of  the  offender  himself,  is  no 
bar  to  an  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  for  the  same  offence.  Conh,  v.  Alderman,  4  Mas^ 
Bep.  477. 

The  true  test  to  ascertain  whether  a  plea  of  auterfois  be  a  good  bar,  is  whether  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  support  the  second  indictment  would  hare  been  sufficient  to  procure  a 
legal  conviction  upon  the  first.  People  v.  Barrett,  1  Johnson,  66;  Com.  v.  Ctmningham^  13 
Mass.  245 ;  Bite  v.  State,  9  Yerger,  357 ;  Com.  v  Bdlstat,  2  Boston  Law  B.  177 ;  Archbold's 
G.  P.  by  Jervis,  82 ;  Com.  v.  Curtis,  Thacher's  G.  G.  202 ;  Com.  v.  Ooodenough,  Thacher*8 
G.  G.  132 ;  Gerard  y.  People,  3  Scammon,  363 ;  State  y.  Ray,  Bice,  1 ;  State  v.  Ris^,  1 
Bichardson,  219. 

The  rule  undoubtedly  is,  that  if  the  prisoner  cofdd  haye  been  legally  convicted  on  the  first 
indictment,  upon  any  evidence  that  might  have  been  adduced,  his  acquittal  on  that  indict- 
ment may  be  suocessfblly  pleaded  to  a  second  indictment;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
proper  evidence  were  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the  first  fndictment  or  not  R.  v.  S?uen,  2  G 
&  P.  634;  R  V.  Clarke,  1  Brod.  &  B.  473 ;  R  v.  Embden,  9  East,  437. 

If  the  charge  be  in  truth  the  same,  though  the  indictments  differ  in  immaterial  drcum- 
stances,  the  defendant  may  plead  his  previous  acquittal,  with  proper  averments,  for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  by  varying  the  day,  place,  or  any  other  allegation,  the  precise  ac- 
curacy of  which  is  not  material,  the  prosecutor  could  change  the  right  of  the  defendant,  and 
subject  him  to  a  second  trial  Hite  v.  State,  9  Yerger,  357 ;  Keeler,  58;  1  Leach,  448;  R 
y.  Embden,  9  East,  437.  But  if  the  crimes  charged  in  the  two  cases  are  so  distinct  that  evi- 
dence of  the  one  will  not  support  the  other,  it  is  inconsistent  with  reason  and  law,  to  say 
that  they  are  so  far  the  same  that  an  acquittal  of  the  one  will  be  a  bar  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  other.    Bite  v.  State,  9  Yerger,  357. 

In  the  case  of  Com.  v.  Jackson,  2  Virg.  Gas.  501,  where  a  person  charged  with  an  assault 
and  battery  was  recognized  to  appear  at  the  then  next  Superior  Court,  to  answer  an  indict- 
ment to  be  then  and  there  preferred  against  him  for  the  said  offence,  but  in  the  meantime, 
firaudulently  procured  himself  to  be  indicted  for  the  same  offence  in  the  county  court,  and 
there  confessed  his  g^ilt,  and  a  small  amercement  was  thereupon  assessed  against  him,  such 
firaudulent  prosecution  and  conviction  was  held  to  present  no  bar  to  the  indictment  preferred 
against  him  in  the  Superior  Court. 

If  after  a  prisoner  has  pleaded  to  an  indictment,  and  after  the  jury  has  been  sworn  and 
evidence  offered,  the  pubhc  prosecutor,  without  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  withdraw  a  juror 
merely  because  he  is  unprepared  with  his  evidence,  the  prisoner  cannot  afterwards  be  tried 
on  the  same  indictment,  and  if  he  be  tried  and  convicted,  judgment  will  be  arrested.  People 
y.  Barret  and  Ward,  2  Gaines'  Bep.  304. 

Where  the  defendant,  at  a  previous  term,  had  pleaded  to  another  indictment  for  the  same 
offence^  it  was  held  that  the  fact  of  the  former  indictment  being  still  pending,  was  no  bsff  to 
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And  the  acquittal  must  appear  to  have  been  before  a  court  which 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  offence.     Therefore,  where  a  man  was  tried  at 

a  trial  on  the  second.     Com.  v.  Dunham^  per  Thacher,  J.,  1  Boston  Law  Reporter,  145 
Thacher's  0.  C.  5 1 3.    And  an  acquittal  of  nuisance,  nine  years  back,  is  not  a  conclusive  bar; 
to  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  at  the  present  time,  though  the  offences  on  the  record  are 
identically  the  same,  each  day's  continuation  of  the  nuisance  being  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence.   PeopU  V.  Toumsend^  3  Hill's  Rep.  479. 

Where  judgment  has  been  airested  for  any  defect  in  the  indictment,  a  new  one  may  be 
preferred,  correcting  the  error,  and  the  former  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar,  as  where  there  has 
been  a  final  judgment  of  acquittal  or  conviction.  People  v.  CtuboruSj  13  Johns.  Rep.  351 ; 
Com.  V.  DttrJumij  1  Boston  Law  Rep.  145. 

A  defendant  who  has  been  acquitted  upon  one  of  several  counts  in  an  indictment,  is  en- 
tirely discharged  therefrom,  nor  can  he  a  second  time  be  put  upon  his  trial  upon  that  count. 
CampbeU  v.  States  9  Yerger,  333.  Even  an  erroneous  acquittal  is  conclusive  until  the  judg- 
ment is  reversed,  so  that  if  a  judge  direct  a  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner  on  any  ground,  how- 
ever falaclous,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  verdict.     State  v.  Norvell,  2  Yerger,  24. 

In  the. case  of  Com.  v.  Mortimer^  (2  Virg.  Cas.  325,)  where  the  prisoner  was  on  his  trial 
for  burning  the  bam  of  Josiah  Thompson,  the  prosecutor  was  asked  his  name^  who  replied 
Josias  Thompson,  on  which  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  without  leaving  their  box ;  on  being 

indicted  for  burning  the  bam  of  Josias  T ^  he  cannot  plead  auteirfois  acquit 

A  trial  and  acquittal,  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  negro  man,  is  no  bar  to  a  subsequent 
prosecution  for  stealing  a  negro  man  slave.     State  v.  Me  Grow,  I  Walker,  208.     An  acquit- 
tal on  an  indictment,  charging  the  defendant  with  setting  fire  to  the  premises  of  A.  &  B.  is 
no  bar  to  an  indictment  chargmg  him  with  setting  fire  to  the  premises  of  A.  &  C.     Com.  v. 
Wade,  11  Pick.  395. 

Where  the  defendant  had  been  indicted  for  stealing  the  cow  of  J.  Gl.,  and  acquitted,  and 
was  again  indicted  for  stealing  the  same  cow,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  of  the  same 
owner,  but  by  the  name  of  J.  G.  A,,  whidi  was  the  proper  name,  it  was  held  that  the  ac- 
quittal was  no  bar  to  the  second  indictment     State  v.  Risher^  1  Richardson,  214 

In  HUe  V.  SialA^  (9  Yerger,  35*7,)  the  first  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  having 
stolen,  taken,  and  carried  away  one  bank  note,  of  the  Planter's  Bank  of  Tennessee,  payable 
on  demand  at  the  Merchant's  and  Trader's  Bank  of  New  Orleans.  Upon  this  he  was  ac- 
quitted. The  second  indictment  cliarged  him  with  having  stolen,  taken  and  carried  away 
one  bank  note  of  the  Planter's  Bank  of  Tennesse,  payable  on  demand  at  the  Mechanic's  and 
Trader's  Bank  of  New  Orleans.  The  former  acquittal  was  pleaded  in  bar,  but  it  was  held 
to  be  no  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  the  second  indictment.  A  prisoner  having  been  acquitted 
of  tlie  forgery  of  an  ord«r,  and  also  of  felsely  uttering,  as  true,  a  forged  order,  cannot  plead 
that  acquittal  to  a  subsequent  indictment,  charging  him  with  having  falsely  and  fraudulently 
obtained  sundry  goods  by  means  of  a  false  privy  token  and  counterfeit  letter,  which  privy 
token  was  the  same  order,  of  the  forgery  and  uttering  of  which  he  had  been  acquitted.  Com^ 
y.  Qwmn^  2  Yirg.  Cas.  89. 

In  order,  however,  to  entitle  the  defendant  to  this  plea,  it  is  necessary  that  the  crime 
charged  be  precisely  the  same,  and  that  the  former  indictment,  as  well  as  the  acquittal,  was 
sufficient.  2  Leach,  717;  1  East  P.  G.  522;  9  East,  437.  As  to  the  first  of  those  requi- 
sites, the  identity  of  the  offence,  if  the  crimes  charged  in  the  former  and  present  prosecution 
are  so  distinct,  that  evidence  of  the  one  will  not  support  the  other,  it  is  inconsistent  with 
reason,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  rales  of  law  to  say,  that  the  offences  are  so  far  the  same, 
that  an  acquittal  of  the  one  will  be  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  for  the  other.  2  Leach,  717 ; 
12  Pick.  505.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear,  that  it  if  the  charge  be  in  truth  the  same, 
though  the  indictments  differ  in  immaterial  circumstances,  the  defendant  may  plead  his  pre- 
vious acquittal,  with  proper  averments ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  by  varying 
the  day,  parish,  or  any  other  allegation,  the  precise  accuracy  of  which  is  not  material,  the 
prosecutor  could  change  the  rights  of  the  defendant,  and  subject  him  to  a  second  trial 
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the  sessions  in  Sonthwark,  and  it  appearing  that  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted a  few  yards  within  the  city  of  London,  the  defendant  was  ac- 

K:eil^.  58;  1  Leacb,  448;  0  East,  43*7;  2  Hale,  224,  226,  226,  24*7;  2  Tnst  318;  Hawk.b. 

2,  a  36,  8.  3 ;  Bara,  J.  Indictment,  XI. ;  [12  Pick.  604 ;  13  Mass.  B.  245.]  Thus,  as  to  the 
point  of  time,  if  he  be  indicted  for  a  murder,  as  committed  on  a  certain  day,  and  acquitted, 
and  afterwards  be  charged  with  killing  the  same  person,  on  a  different  daj,  he  may  plead 
the  former  acquittal  in  bar,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  for  the  day  is  not  material;  and 
this  is  a  fact  which  could  not  be  twice  committed.     2  Hale,  179,  244;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  36,  s. 

3.  And  the  same  rule  applies  to  accusations  of  other  felonies ;  for,  though  it  is  possible  for 
several  acts  of  the  same  kind  to  be  committed  at  different  times  by  the  same  person,  it  lies 
in  averment,  and  the  party  indicted  may  show  that  the  same  charge  is  intended.  2  Hale, 
1*79,  244;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  XI. 

Where  a  defendant  pleaded  an  acquittal  on  an  indictment  for  murdering  a  child,  by 
administering  a  certain  deadly  poison,  to  mt,  oU  of  vitriol,  and  by  forcing  the  child  to  take, 
dHfik,  and  swaUow  down,  a  large  quantity  of  the  said  oil  of  vitriol,  knowing  it  to  be  a  deadly 
poison,  whereby  the  child  became  sick  and  distempered  in  his  body,  and  by  that  sickness 
languished  and  died,  it  was  held  a  good  bar  to  an  indictment  (first  count)  for  murdering  the 
same  child,  by  administering  a  large  qaantity  qfoU  of  vOriol,  and  forcing  the  chUd  to  take  into 
his  mouth  a/nd  throat  a  large  quantity  of  the  said  oil  of  vitriol,  knowing  that  the  said  OtZ  of 
vitriol  would  occasion  the  death  of  the  child,  whereby  he  became  disordered  in  his  mouth  and 
ihroat,  and  by  the  disorder,  cftoking,  suffocating,  and  strangling  occasioned  thereby,  languished 
and  died ;  (2d  count)  for  murdering  the  child,  by  administering  a  certain  acid,  called  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  forcing  the  child  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  the  said  acid  into  his  mouth  and 
throat,  by  means  whereof  he  became  disordered  in  his  TiumOi  aoid  throat,  and  incapable  of 
swallowing  his  food,  and  died  of  the  inflammation,  ir^'ury,  and  disorder  occasioned  thereby. 
1  Brod.  ft  Bing.  473.  If  a  party  be  indicted  for  the  murder  or  assault  of  a  certain  person 
unknown,  and  afterwards  charged  in  an  indictment  for  the  same  offence,  he  may  rely  upon 
the  previous  acquittal  Dyer,  286,  a ;  Keilw.  26 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  cb.  36,  sea  3.  So^  if  the 
person  killed  be  differently,  though  sufficiently  described  in  the  two  distinct  indictments,  the 
defendant  may  show  that  the  same  individual  is  intended.  2  Hale,  244.  But  then  it  is 
necessary  to  aver,  that  the  party  slain  was  known  by  both  names,  so  as  to  maintain  the 
sufficiency  of  the  first  proceedings,  for  it  they  were  merely  nugatory,  they  will  form  no 
ground  of  defence  to  any  subsequent  prosecution.  2  Hale,  244^  246 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  36, 
sec.  3.  And  hence,  we  may  observe,  tliat  the  great  general  rule  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
is,  that  the  previous  indictment  must  have  been  one  upon  which  the  defendant  could  legally 
have  been  convicted,  upon  which  his  life  or  liberty  was  not  merely  in  imaginary,  but  in 
actual  danger,  and  consequently,  in  which  there  was  no  material  error.  4  Co.  Bep.  39,  40 ; 
1  Leach,  448;  2  Hale,  248;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  36,  sec.  8;  2  Russell,  40,  41.  So  that  all 
variations  not  inconsistent  with  the  validity  of  both  proceedings,  such  as  differences  in  the 
day,  the  ville,  or  the  quantity,  may  be  shown  to  be  merely  technical  But  if  the  variances 
are  in  those  things  which  are  material,  autcrfois  acquit  must  not  be  pleaded ;  for  either  the 
first  indictment  was  ineffectual,  and  therefore,  the  acquittal  is  of  no  avail,  or  the  second  will 
prove  not  applicable  to  the  evidence,  and  therefore,  the  objection  is  needless.  Thus,  if  a 
person  be  indicted  for  a  crime  laid  to  be  done  at  a  certain  parish  in  a  particular  county,  and 
found  not  guilty,  and  afterwards  accused  of  the  same  fact  at  another  place  wiihin  the  same 
county,  he  may  plead  his  former  acquittal,  for  the  ville  is  altogether  immaterial,  and  either 
indictment  might  be  supported,  {^2  Hale,  246 ;)  but  if  the  difference  be  in  the  county,  he  can- 
not do  this,  because  one  indictment  must  be  bad,  since  the  offence  will  be  proved  to  be  be- 
yond the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  jury.  2  Hale,  246 ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  L.  And 
where  the  reason  fails,  the  rule  fails  with  it;  for  an  indictment  removed  from  the  proper 
county,  though  tried  in  another,  is  thus  pleadable,  because  the  same  offence  may  still  be 
intended.  2  Hale,  246.  Upon  the  same  principle,  where  the  defendant  was  acquitted 
merely  on  some  error  of  the  indictment,  or  variances  in  the  recitals,  he  may  be  indicted 
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quitted ;  being  afterwards  indicted  in  London  for  the  same  offence,  lie 
pleaded  auterfois  acquit:  but  the  judges  held  the  plea  to  be  bad,  as  the 
sessions  had  no  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offence.(a) 

(a)  A  Y.  Wdsh,  IRy.  &  M.  1T5. 


again  upon  the  same  charge,  for  the  first  proceedings  were  merely  nugatory.  2  Leach,  708  ; 
2  East  P.  (X.  619.  Thus,  if  an  indictment  for  larceny  lay  the  property  in  the  goods  in  the 
wrong  person,  the  party  may  be  acquitted,  and  afterwards  tried  on  another,  stating  it  to  be 
the  property  of  the  legal  owner.  I  Leach,  464.  But  where,  in  the  first  indictment,  the 
prosecutor  mis-stated  a  mere  superfluous  averment,  he  cannot  afterwards  rectify  that  error 
in  a  second,  to  place  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  defendant  again  in  jeopardy.  9  East,  437. 
And,  in  such  cases,  the  point  in  discussion  always  is,  whether,  in  fact,  the  defendant  could 
have  taken  a  fatal  exception  to  the  fbrmer  indictment ;  for,  if  he  could,  no  acquittal  will 
avail  him,  but  if  he  could  not,  it  is  always  competent  for  him  to  show  the  offences  to  be 
really  the  same,  though  they  are  variously  stated  in  the  proceediDgs. 

It  is  not,  in  all  cases,  necessary  that  the  two  charges  should  be  precisely  the  same  in  point 
of  degree,  for  it  is  sufficient  if  an  acquittal  of  the  one  will  show  that  the  defendant  could  not 
have  been  guilty  of  the  other.  Thus,  a  general  acquittal  of  murder  is  a  discharge  upon  an 
indictment  of  manslaughter  upon  the  same  person,  because  the  latter  charge  was  included 
in  the  former,  and,  if  it  had  so  appeared  on  the  trial,  the  defendant  might  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  inferior  offence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  acquitted  of  manslaughter  will  pre- 
clude a  future  prosecution  for  murder,  for  if  he  were  innocent  of  the  modified  crime,  he 
could  not  be  guilty  of  the  same  fact,  with  the  addition  of  malice  and  design.  4  Co.  Rep.  45, 
46;  2  Hale,  246;  Fost.  329;  12  Pick.  504.  So,  an  acquittal  of  petit  treason  will  bar  an 
indictment  fbr  the  murder  of  the  same  person,  and  an  acquittal  of  murder  an  indictment  for 
petit  treason.  Fost  326,  328,  329 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  35,  sec.  6.  But  if  the  former  charge 
were  such  an  one  as  the  defendant  could  not  have  been  convicted  of  the  latter  upon  it,  the 
acquittal  cannot  be  pleaded.  Thus,  if  the  first  charge  were  for  a  felony  or  stealing,  and  the 
second  for  a  mere  misdemeanor,  the  previous  acquittal  will  be  no  bar,  fbr  a  felony  or  larceny 
cannot  be  modified  on  the  trial  into  a  trespass  or  misdemeanor.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  35,  sec.  6 ; 
Bro.  App.  121 ;  1  Leacb,  12;  12  East^  415.  And  it  often  happens,  that  after  an  acquittal 
of  the  felony,  the  defendant  is  indicted  and  tried  for  the  misdemeanor  upon  the  same  evi- 
dence, and  it  would  be  no  objection,  though  the  judge  might  still  think  that  there  was  evi- 
dence of  the  felony  to  have  gone  to  the  jury.  12  East,  415.  Thus,  also,  if  the  defendant 
be  indicted  for  «  burglarious  entry  and  a  stealing,  and  acquitted,  he  may  still  be  tried  for  a 
burglarious  entry  with  intent  to  steal;  for  although  the  burglary  be  the  same,  it  is  evident 
the  prisoner  could  not  have  been  found  guilty  on  the  first,  upon  proof  of  a  mere  intention, 
and  therefore  may  well  be  indicted  for  that  offence  in  the  second.  2  Leach,  716;  Hawk.  b. 
2,  ch.  35,  sec  5;  2  Leacli,  816;  12  Pick.  503.  It  is,  indeed,  generally  laid  down,  that  an 
acquittal  of  burglary  will  not  prejudice  an  indictment  for  larceny,  or  \  ice  versa,  (2  Hale,  245, 
246;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  35,  sea  5;)  but  this  must  be  understood  of  those  cases,  in  which,  like 
tliat  we  have  just  stated,  the  former  charge  did  not  necessarily  include  the  latter.  On  the 
same  ground,  if  a  robbery  be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the  goods  be  carried  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  it  larceny  there,  an  acquittal  of  the  larceny  in  the  last  county  will  not 
prejudice  an  indictment  for  robbery  hi  the  first,  because  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  can  proceed 
on  the  ground  only,  that  the  goods  were  not  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand 
jury,  and  will  not  affect  the  original  taking,  into  which  thej'  had  no  authority  to  inquire. 
2  Hale,  245,  ace;  but  see  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  35,  sec.  4,  conL  And  thus  also,  it  is  cloar,  that 
if  a  man  be  indicted  as  accessory  after  the  fact,  and  acquitted,  he  may  afterwards  be  tried  as 
a  priucipal,  for  proof  of  one  will  not  at  all  support  the  other.  1  Hale,  625,  626 ;  2  Hale, 
«25,  626;  2  Hale,  244;  Kel  25,  26;  Hawk.  b.  ch.  35,  sec.  11  ;  Staundf.  105.  But  it  was 
formerly  holden,  that  the  offiences  of  principal  and  accessory  before  the  fact,  were  in  sub- 
stance the  same ;  and  therefore,  that  after  an  acquittal  as  to  the  former,  no  one  could  be 
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As  to  the  form  of  the  plea :  by  stat  14  &  15  Vict  c.  100,  s.  28,  it  is 
enacted  that  "  in  any  plea  of  auterfois  convict  or  auberfois  acquit^  it  shall 
be  suflScient  for  any  defendant  to  state  that  he  has  been  lawfully  con- 
victed or  acquitted  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the  oflFence  charged  in  the 
indictment." 

The  following  therefore  may  be  the  form  of  a 

Plea  of  Auterfois  Acquit, 

And  the  said  A.  B.,  in  his  own  proper  person,  cometh  into  court  here, 
and  having  heard  the  said  indictment  read,  saith  that  our  Lady  the 
Queen  ought  not  further  to  prosecute  the  said  indictment  against  him ; 
because  he  saith  that  heretofore,  to  wit,  at  a  sessions  of  oyer  and  term- 
iner and  general  jail  delivery  [or  at  the  general  quarter  sessions  of  the 

peace']  holden  at ^  in  and  for  the  county  of ,  he  the  said  A.  B. 

was  lawfully  acquitted  of  the  said  offence  charged  in  the  said  indict- 
ment :  And  this  he  the  said  A.  B.  is  ready  to  verify ;  wherefore  he 
prays  judgment,  and  that  by  the  court  here  he  may  be  dismissed  and 
discharged  from  the  said  premises  in  the  present  indictment  specified- 

jReplication  thereto,  • 

And  hereupon  E.  P.,  [tJhe  chrJc  of  airaigns  or  clerk  of  the  peace]  who 

prosecutes  for  our  Lady  the  Queen  in  this  behalf,  saith  that  by  reason 

of  any  thing  in  the  said  plea  of  the  said  A.  B.  above  pleaded  in  bar 

alleged,  our  said  Lady  the  jQueen  ought  not  to  be  precluded 

[*113]     from  further  prosecuting  the  said  *indictment  against  the  said 

A.  B. ;  because  he  saith  that  the  said  A.  B.  was  not  lawfully 

indicted  aa  to  the  latter,  though  it  was  admitted  that  an  aoquittal  as  procurer  would  not 
hinder  him  from  being  indicted  as  a  principal.  1  Hale,  625 ;  2  Hale,  244 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  35, 
B.  11.  But  as  it  seems  now  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  the  charges,  however  nearly  allied 
in  moral  guilt,  are  specifically  different  in  their  legal  aspect.,  and  that  evidence  of  procuring 
will  not  suffice  to  show  an  actual  commission,  it  follows  that  a  previous  verdict  in  his  favor, 
when  charged  with  being  principal,  cannot  be  pleaded  on  a  subsequent  prosecution,  for  in- 
citing others  to  the  felony.  Fost.  361,  362;  2  St.  Tr.  798;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  35,  sec.  11; 
2  Hale,  244.  And  if  two  offences  are  supposed  to  have  been  committed  at  the  same  time, 
as  if  a  horse  and  a  saddle  are  stolen  togetiier,  an  acquittal  of  one  will  be  no  bar  to  an  in- 
dictment  for  the  other,  for  the  crimes  are  essentially  different.  2  Hale,  246.  So,  if  a  road 
be  out  of  repair,  the  parties  bound  to  amend  it  may  be  indicted,  though  they  have,  at  a  for- 
mer period,  been  acquitted  on  a  similar  proceeding.     6  East,  316. 

As  to  tiie  sufficiency  of  tlie  discharge,  which  may  be  thus  pleaded,  it  must  be  a  legal 
acquittal  by  judgment  upon  trial,  by  a  verdict  of  a  petit  jury.  2  Hale,  243,  246  ;  Hawk.  b. 
2,  cli.  35,  sec.  € ;  Burn,  J.  Indictment,  XI.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man  be  committed  for  a 
crime,  and  no  bill  be  preferred  against  him,  or,  if  it  be  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  ao 
that  he  is  discharged  by  proclamation,  he  is  still  liable  to  be  indicted.  So,  if  the  facts  be 
found  specially  by  the  coroner's  inquest  or  grand  jury,  and  he  be  thereupon  discharged,  he 
oannot  plead  it  in  bar  to  any  subsequent  prosecution ;  but  if  the  special  verdict  be  found  by 
the  petit  jury,  and  judgment  bo  given  by  the  court  **  that  he  go  thereof  without  day,"  thia 
wiU  amount  to  a  sufficient  acquittal     2  Hale,  246 ;  Burn,  J.  Indictment^  XI. 
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acquitted  of  the  said  offence  charged  in  the  said  indictment,  in  manner 
and  form  as  the  said  A.  B.  hath  in  his  said  plea  above  alleged;  and 
this  he  the  said  E.  F.  prays  may  be  inquired  of  by  the  country,  &c. 
And  the  said  A.  B.  doth  the  like.     Therefore  let  a  jury  come,  &c. 

The  usual  replication  formerly,  when  the  record  of  the  former  ac- 
quittal was  set  out  in  the  plea,  was  nul  tiel  record.  But  as  in  this  mod- 
ern form  of  plea  the  record  is  not  set  out,  and  there  is  of  course  no 
protU  patet  per  recordum^  and  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  trial  by  the 
record  in  criminal  cases,  but  the  trial  in  all  cases  must  be  by  the  coun- 
try,— ^it  seems  to  me  that  a  mere  general  traverse  of  the  plea  is  the 
proper  replication  in  this  case.[l] 

In  proof  of  the  plea,  the  record  of  the  former  acquittal  must  be  made 
up ;  and  if  the  former  trial  were  at  the  quarter  sessions,  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  will,  if  necessary,  grant  a  madamus  requiring  the  jus- 
tices to  make  up  the  record.(a)  And  formerly  the  record  or  an  exam- 
ined copy  it  must  have  been  given  in  evidence  by  the  defendant.  But 
now,  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  13,  (after  reciting  that  it  is  expedi- 
ent, as  far  as  possible,  to  reduce  the  expense  attendant  upon  the  proof 
of  criminal  proceedings,)  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  in  any  proceed- 
ing, whatever  it  may  be,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  prove  the  trial  and 
conviction  or  acquittal  of  any  person  charged  with  any  indictable  of- 
fence, it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  produce  the  record  of  the  conviction 
or  acquittal  of  such  person,  or  a  copy  thereof;  but  it  shall  be  sufficient 
that  it  be  certified  or  purport  to  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk 

(a)  R.  v.  JJ,  of  Middlesex^  6  B.  &  Ad.  1113. 

[1]  The  pica  of  auterfoia  acquit  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  consists  parUj  of  matter  of  record, 
and  partly  of  matter  of  fact  The  matter  of  record  is  the  former  indictment  and  acquital ; 
the  matter  of  fact  is  tlie  averment  of  the  identity  of  the  offence  and  of  the  person  as  having 
been  formerly  indicted.  To  support  the  first  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  defend* 
ant  was  found  not  guilty  on  an  indictment  free  from  error  in  a  court  having  jurisdiction.  4 
Blk.  Com.  336.  On  a  plea  of  cmterfois  acquit^  a  jury  are  sworn  instantly  to  try  the  cause. 
2  Leach,  541.  The  proof  of  the  issue  lies  upon  the  defendant.  Arch.  90.  To  prove  it,  he 
has  first  merely  to  prove  the  record,  and  secondly  to  prove  the  averment  of  identity  con- 
tained in  bis  plea.  2  Russ.  721,  n.  Where  the  second  indictment  is  preferred  at  the  same 
term,  the  original  indictment  and  minutes  of  the  verdict,  are  receivable  in  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  plea  of  atUerfois  acquit  without  a  record  being  drawn  up.  Bex  v.  Parryy  7  C.  & 
P.  836.  But  where  the  previous  acquittal  was  at  a  previous  term  in  the  sama  jurisdiction, 
or  in  a  different  jurisdiction,  it  can  only  be  proved  by  the  record.  B,  v.  Bowman^  7  0.  A;  P. 
101,  337. 

Wherever  the  offences  charged  in  the  two  indictments  are  capable  of  being  legally  identi- 
fied as  the  same  offence  by  averments,  it  is  a  question  of  fact  for  a  jury  to  determine  whether 
the  averments  be  supported,  and  the  offences  be  the  same.  In  such  cases  the  replication 
ought  to  conclude  to  the  country.  But  when  the  plea  of  auterfois  acquit  upon  its  face  shows 
that  the  offences  are  legally  distinct  and  incapable  of  identification  by  averments,  as  they 
must  be  in  all  material  points,  the  replication  ofnui  tiel  record  may  conclude  with  a  verifica- 
tion. In  the  latter  case,  the  court,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury,  may  decide  the  issue. 
Bite  y.  ^ate,  9  Terger,  367. 
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of  the  court  or  other  oflBcer,  having  the  custody  of  the  records  of  the 
court  where  such  conviction  or  acquittal  took  place,  or  by  the  deputy 
of  such  clerk  or  other  oflScer,  that  the  paper  produced  is  a  copy  of  the 
record  of  the  indictment,  trial,  conviction,  and  judgment  or  acquittal, 
as  the  case  may  be,  omitting  the  "formal  parts  thereof. 

If  there  be  a  variance  between  the  former  record  and  the  present  in- 
dictment, in  the  description  of  the  offence,  it  may  be  made  good  by 
evidence,  showing  in  substance  that  the  proo&  necessary  to  support  the 
present  indictment,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  convict  him  upon  the 
former  one.  [2] 

If  the  verdict  be  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  the  judgment  is  that  he 
be  dismissed  and  discharged  from  the  said  premises  in  the  present  in- 
dictment specified,  and  that  he  go  thereof  without  day.  But  if  the 
verdict  be  against  the  defendant,  then  in  felonies  the  judgment  is  of 
respondeas  ouster;  but  in  misdemeanors  the  judgment  is  final.(a)[3] 

(a)  R  V.  Tayhr,  3  B.  &  0.  502. 

[2]  Where  the  only  issue  is  the  identitj  of  the  offeDoes,  a  technical  difference  between  the 
description  of  the  property  in  the  first  indictment  and  the  second  will  be  disregarded.  The 
People  V.  iTGcwan,  17  Wendell,  386. 

In  England,  in  the  case  of  R.  v.  Perry^  7  Car.  A  P.  836 ;  where  four  persons  were  tried 
for  rape,  upon  an  indictment  containing  counts  charging  each  as  principal  and  the  others  as 
aiders  and  abettors,  they  were  acquitted ;  and  it  being  proposed,  on  the  following  day,  to 
try  three  of  them  for  another  rape  upon  the  same  person,  the  second  indictment  being 
exactly  the  same  as  the  first  with  the  omission  of  the  fourth  prisoner,  they  pleaded  amterfois 
acquit  to  the  seoond  indictment,  averring  the  identity  of  the  offences,  and  to  this  plea  there 
was  a  replication  that  the  offences  were  different.  The  prisoners*  counsel  put  in  the  com- 
mitment and  the  former  indictment,  and  also  the  minutes  of  the  former  acquittal  written  on 
the  indictment  On  this  evidence  the  jury  found  that  the  offences  were  the  same ;  and  it 
being  referred  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  whether  there  was  any  evidence  to  justify  and 
support  the  verdict,  and  if  not,  whether  such  verdict  was  final,  and  operated  as  a  bar  to  any 
further  proceedings  by  the  crown  upon  the  seoond  indictment,  the  court  held,  tiiat  the  verdict 
of  ihe  jury  was  final,  and  the  prisoners  were  discharged. 

To  an  indictment  for  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house,  the  defendant  pleaded  a  former  convic- 
tion of  pilfering,  on  a  complaint  before  a  police  court,  averring  that  the  articles  and  the 
stealing  mentioned  in  the  indictment  were  the  same  mentioned  in  said  complaint,  and  that 
the  police  court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  offence.  The  replication  averred  that  the  stealing 
charged  in  the  said  complaint  was  a  larceny  in  the  dwelling-house,  which  was  a  high  and 
aggravated  crime,  and  that  the  police  court  had  not  jurisdiction  thereof.  The  rejoinder 
traversed  the  several  averments  in  the  replication.  It  was  held,  on  special  demurrer,  that 
the  rejoinder  .was  good,  being  neither  a  departure,  nor  double,  and  that  though  the  plea  was 
defective  in  form,  for  not  directly  traversing  the  charge  of  larceny  in  a  dwelling-house,  yet 
that  the  delect  was  cured  by  the  pleading  over.  The  proper  plea  would  have  been  former 
conviction  of  the  larceny,  and  not  guilty  of  the  residue  of  the  chai^ge.  CJom,  v.  Cv/rUs,  1 1 
Pick.  Rep.  134;  Whart.  Or.  Law,  146. 

Where  the  former  conviction  was  effected  by  fraud,  the  plea  of  avlerfoie  oonvidi  in  such 
case,  being  replied  to  specially,  the  replication  which  sets  forth  such  fraudulent  prosecution 
and  conviction  being  well  drawn,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  defendant's  plea,  and  should 
be  adjudged  good  on  demurrer.  Com.  v.  Jackson,  2  Yirg.  Gas.  501 ;  State  v.  Brown^  16  Conn. 
Rep.  54. 

[3]  The  judgment  against  the  defendant^  in  felonies,  is  respondeat  ouster;  or  rather,  as  the 
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*(c)  AuierfaU  convict  or  attaint  [*114] 

If  the  defendant  were  formerly  attaint  or  convicted  of  the  same  of- 
fence, he  may  plead  it  in  bar  to  the  present  indictment.(o)  The  obser^ 
rations  already  made  respecting  the  plea  of  anterfois  acquit^  are  equally 
applicable  to  this  plea*  The  form  of  the  plea  is  also  the  same,  merely 
substituting  the  word  "  convicted"  for  "  acquitted."  Formerly  aiUerfoia 
attaint  of  another  felony,  was  a  bar  to  any  subsequent  indictment  for 
felony,  whilst  the  former  attainder  continued  in  force.  But  now,  by 
Stat.  7  &  8  Gr.  4,  c.  28,  s.  4,  "  no  plea  setting  forth  any  attainder,  shall 
be  pleaded  in  bar  of  any  indictment,  unless  the  attainder  be  for  the 
same  oflTence  as  that  charged  in  the  indictment."  [1] 

(a)  2  Hale,  263  ;  2  Hawk,  a  36;  and  see     Car.  k  P.  337. 
R  y.  Scott^  1  Leach,  401 ;  R.  y.  Bowman^  6 


defendant  generally  pleads  over  to  the  felony  at  the  same  time  with  the  issue  in  the  plea  of 
aviterfois  aequit,  the  jury  are  charged  agam  to  inquire  of  the  second  issue,  and  the  trial  pro- 
ceeds as  il'no  plea  in  bar  had  been  pleaded.    R.  y.  Vanderoomh^  2  Leach,  708 ;  R  y.  Oogain^ 

1  Leach,  448 ;  Rex  y.  Shean,  2  C.  &  P.  636.  In  England,  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the 
Judgment  is  final  R  y.  Goddard^  2  Ld.  Baymond,  922;  2  Hale,  25G.  In  this  country, 
howeyer,  the  judgment  in  each  case  appears  to  be  respondeat  (mster.  Com.  y.  Goddard^  13 
Mass.  465;  Bargev.  Com.,  3  Penn.  262;  Oom.  y.  /bsfer,  8  Watts  A  Serg.  77.  When  the 
plea  is  allowed,  the  judgment  is  that  the  defendant  go  without  day.  2  Hale,  391 ;  1  Deacon, 
90;  Aichbold,  by  Jeryis,  86.    Whart  Cr.  Iaw,  146. 

[1]  The  plea  ofcaUerfois  convict  depends  like  that  we  haye  just  considered,  on  the  principle 
that  no  man  shall  be  more  than  once  in  peril  for  the  same  offence.  In  order  to  plead  this 
plea  with  effect,  the  crime  must  be  the  same  for  which  the  defendant  was  before  conyicted, 
and  the  conyiction  must  haye  been  lawihl  on  a  sufficient  indictment,  (9  East,  441 ;)  for  a 
oonyictton  of  one  felony,  is  no  bar  to  a  trial  of  another. 

This  plea  must  always  be  pleaded  after  conyiction,  and  it  cannot  be  taken  adyantage  of 
as  a  plea  m  abatement,  that  there  is  another  indictment  for  the  same  cause  depending. 

2  Ld.  Raym.  920;  Dougl.  240;  Cro.  Car.  147 ;  7  Conn.  R.  418.  Its  form,  requisites,  and 
consequences,  are  yery  nearly  the  same  as  in  a  plea  of  former  acquittal  Thus,  like  that 
plea,  it  will  be  of  no  ayail  when  the  first  indictment  was  inyalid,  and  when,  on  that  account, 
no  judgment  could  be  given,  because  the  life  of  the  defendant  was  neyer  before  in  jeopardy. 
4  Co.  Rep.  46 ;  Hawjc.  b.  2,  c.  36,  s.  16  ;  12  Pick.  604,  605.  So  also,  like  that  plea,  it  must 
set  forth  the  former  recoid,  and  plead  oyer  to  the  felony.  2  Hale,  266 ;  2  Hale,  392 ;  Bum, 
J.  Indictment,  XI.  See  form,  Cro.  C.  C.  388.  As  in  that  the  identity  must  be  shown  by 
ayerments,  both  of  the  offence  and  the  person,  so  the  same  forms  are  here  requisite.  2  Hale, 
256 ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  XI.  The  replication  is  also  in  the  same  way,  taking  issue  upon 
the  material  ayerments;  (2  Hale,  266,  391,  2.  See  form  of  replication  and  judgment,  2 
Hale,  392,)  and  the  judgment,  if  in  £ftyor  of  the  prisoner,  is,  "  that  he  go  thereof  witliout 
day." 

A,  defendant  cannot  be  conyicted  and  punished  for  two  distinct  felonies  growing  out  of  the 
same  identical  act,  and  when  one  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  other,  and  the  state  has 
selected  and  prosecuted  one  to  conyiction.  State  y.  Cooper,  I  Green.  361 ;  StaU  v.  Sh^Mrd, 
7  Conn.  64. 

See,  as  to  misdemeanorB,  State  y.  Damortf  2  Tyler,  387. 

Crimes  are  indiyisible,  and  a  former  conyiction  or  acquittal  on  a  trial  for  a  part  of  the  same 
offence,  is  a  good  bar  for  the  residue.     State  y.  Benham,  7  Conn.  414. 

But  a  conyiction  upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder  can  not  be  plead- 
ed in  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  murder.  {JommonweaUhy,  Roby,  12  Pick.  496.  See  Comr 
monweaWir.  Wade,  17  Pick.  400;  ^Sitimey.  CMm,  11  Pick.  134. 
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(d)  Pardon. 

If  a  pardon  have  been  granted  to  the  defendant  for  the  offence  of 
which  he  is  indicted,  he  may  plead  it  in  bar  of  the  indictment.  Form- 
erly the  pardon  must  have  been  under  the  great  seal.  But  now,  by 
Stat.  7  &  8  Q-.  4,  c.  28,  s.  13,  where  the  King,  by  warrant  under  his  sign 
manual  countersigned  by  one  of  his  principal  secretaries  of  state,  shall 
grant  to  any  felon  a  free  or  conditional  pardon,  the  discharge  of  such 
offender  out  of  custody  in  the  case  of  a  free  pardon,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  condition  in  the  case  of  a  conditional  pardon,  shall  have 
the  effect  of  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal,  as  to  the  felony  for  which 
such  pardon  shall  be  granted ;  but  no  pardon  shall  affect  or  mitigate 
the  punishment  of  the  offender  for  any  felony  committed  by  him  after 
the  granting  of  such  pardon.  The  pardon  however  is  only  a  bar  to  an 
indictment  for  the  offence  specified  in  it,  and  not  for  any  other,  com- 
mitted before  or  after.(a)[2] 

(a)  B.  V.  Harrod,  2  Car.  &  K.  294. 


In  Tenne&se,  a  conviction,  judgment  and  execution  for  a  felony  not  capital,  is  a  bar  to  all 
other  felonies  not  capital  committed  before  such  oonviction,  &c.  OrensJiaw  y,  SUUe^  Martin 
&  Yerger,  122.  See  Hawkins  v.  State,  I  Porter,  476  ;  Staie  t.  JPCarty,  1  Bay.  334. 

Where  a  party  indicted  for  an  afiOray,  pleads  that  he  has  been  oonyicted  for  the  same 
offence  upon  an  indictment  for  an  assault  and  battery,  parol  proof  is  admissible  to  show, 
what  the  records  cannot  show  with  sufficient  precision,  that  the  two  offences  were  or  were 
not  identical.     Dimcan  v.  OommonweaUhf  6  Dana^  295. 

Where  auterfois  v.  convict  is  pleaded,  the  only  proper  replication  traverses  the  identity  of 
*  the  offence.     Id. 

A  judgment  rendered  by  J.  P.  under  the  act  of  Kentucky,  1802,  upon  a  warrant  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  committed  by  an  assault  and  battery,  is  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  the 
same  assault  and  battery.     OommonwecM  v.  JfiZZer,  6  Dana,  320. 

The  legislature  may  declare  that  when  a  man  has  been  punished  by  one  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, he  shaU  not  be  again  punished  for  the  same  offence ;  and  though  the  mode  referred  to 
may  be  under  an  act  not  consistent  with  the  constitution,  the  protection  will  nevertheless 
be  effectual    Id. 

The  New  York  statute  against  duelling  and  sending  challenges  to  fight,  contains  a  pro- 
vision that  persons  indicted  here  for  those  offences  may  plead  a  former  conviction  or  acquittal 
for  the  same,  in  another  state  or  country ;  and  that  if  such  plea  be  admitted  or  established, 
it  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  further  or  other  proceedings  agMUSt  him  for  the  same  offence.  2  N. 
Y.  Rev.  Stat.  687,  sea  1. 

The  forms  of  pleading,  replication  and  judgment,  are  so  similar  in  case  of  the  plea  of  auter' 
fois  aUaintf  to  those  which  belong  to  the  pleas  of  a  former  conviction  and  acquittal  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  here  to  discuss  them.  2  Hale,  265,  392.  It  will  therefore  be  only 
proper  here  to  observe  that  besides  these  pleas  of  a  former  trial  of  the  individual  hmsiff 
when  his  guilt,  depends  upon  the  proof  of  that  of  another,  he  may  plead  and  give  in  evidence 
that  party's  acquittal.  Thus,  if  a  jailer  suffers  a  prisoner  to  escape  and  he  is  afterwards  re- 
taken tried  and  acquitted,  he  may  plead  the  acquittal  of  the  party  committed  to  his  charge, 
because,  if  that  party  be  innocent,  he  cannot  be  guilty.  3  Hale,  254.  And  the  party 
escapiog  might  give  the  first  discharge  in  evidence  to  bar  an  indictment  for  the  subsequent 
felony.    2  Hale,  254. 

[2]  By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  President  has  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  tlie  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment    Const. 
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[e)  Pleas  to  indictments  for  not  repairing  highways^  Jkc. 

Fleas  to  indictments  for  not  repairing  highways  or  bridges,  showing 
that  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  district,  or  that  some  persons  ratione 

U.  S.,  art  3,  sea  2.    In  general  a  similar  power  is  vested  in  the  governors  of  the  States  by 
their  respective  constitutions.    In  some  of  the  States  it  is  confined  to  cases  afler  conviction. 

In  U,  S,  V.  Wil3<m,  7  Peter's  Rep.  150,  the  Supremo  Court  of  tl»e  United  States  said: 
"  The  power  of  pardon  in  criminal  cases  has  been  exercised  from  time  immemorial,  bj  the 
executive  of  that  nation  whose  language  is  our  language,  and  to  whoso  judicial  institutions 
ours  bear  a  dose  resemblance.  We  adopt  their  principles  respecting  the  operation  and  e£fect 
of  a  pardon,  and  look  into  their  books  for  the  rules  prescribing  tJhio  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  used  by  the  person  who  would  avail  himself  of  it  A  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace,  proceed- 
ing from  the  power  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  which  exempts  the  individual 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  from  the  punishment  the  law  inflicts  for  a  crime  he  has  committed. 

'*  It  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  judicial  syotem,  that  the  judge  sees  only  with  judioial 
eyes,  and  knows  nothing  respecting  any  particular  case  of  which  he  is  not  informed  judicially. 
A  private  deed,  not  communicated  to  him,  whatever  may  be  its  character,  whether  a  pardon 
or  release,  is  totally  unknown  and  cannot  be  acted  upon.  The  looseness  whicli  would  be  in- 
troduced into  judicial  proceedings  would  prove  (atal  to  the  great  principles  of  justice,  if  the 
Judge  might  notice  and  act  upon  facts  not  brought  regularly  into  the  cause.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding, in  ordinary  cases,  would  subvert  the  best  established  principles,  and  would  overturn 
those  rules  which  have  been  settled  by  the  wisdom  of  ages.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  pardon 
which  ought  to  distinguish  it  from  other  facts ;  no  legal  principle  known  to  the  court  wiU 
sustam  such  a  distmction.  A  pardon  is  a  deed  to  the  validity  of  which  delivery  is  essential, 
and  delivery  is  not  complete  without  acceptance.  It  may  then  be  rejected  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  tendered ;  and  if  it  bo  rejected,  we  have  discovered  no  power  in  a  court  to  force 
it  on  him.  It  may  be  supposed  that  no  being  condemned  to  death  would  reject  a  pardon ; 
but  the  rule  must  be  the  same  in  capital  cases  and  in  misdemeanors.  A  pardon  may  be  condi- 
tional, and  the  condition  may  be  more  objectionable  than  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the 
judgment 

The  governor  may  annex  to  a  pardon  any  condition,  whether  precedent  or  subsequent,  not 
forbidden  by  law,  and  it  lies  upon  the  grantee  to  perform  the  condition.  If  he  does  not,  in 
case  of  a  condition  precedent,  the  pardon  does  not  take  oficct ;  in  oase  of  a  condition  subse- 
quent, the  pardon  becomes  null;  and  if  the  condition  is  not  performed,  the  original  sentence 
remains  in  full  vigor,  and  may  be  carried  into  efibct  8  Watts  ft  Sergt  Rep.  197  ;  2  Bailey 
a  C.  Rep.  616. 

When  the  prisoner  has  either  personally  obtained  a  pardon  for  himself,  or  is  induded  in  a 
general  act  of  grace,  he  must  plead  that  privilege  spedally,  as  otherwise  the  oourt  will  not 
be  bound  to  allow  it,  and  indeed  has  no  discretionary  power  to  notice  it  Oro.  Oar.  32,  449. 
But  there  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule  where  a  general  act  pardons  all  persons, 
without  any  kind  of  proviso  of  the  particular  offence  for  which  the  defendant  is  indicted  ,*  for 
then  the  court  are  required  to  attend  to  it  ex  officio,  as  they  are  to  every  other  public  sta- 
tute. U.  S.  V.  Wilson^  7  Peters,  160;  1  Baldwin,  91.  A  pardon  may  always  be  pleaded 
when  the  offender  is  evidently  induded  within  its  mtention ;  as  where  all  felonies  and  lower 
offences  committed  before  a  certain  day,  are  remitted.  A  murderer  is  pardoned  who  has 
given  the  fatal  stroke  before  the  time  speciflcd,  though  the  death  which  completes  the  crime, 
does  not  happen  till  a  subsequent  period.  1  Hall,  42G;  Plowd.  401 ;  see  Oom.  v.  iZo&y,  12 
Pick.  608,  609.  But  if  murders  be  expressly  excepted,  or  the  act  extends  only  to  misde- 
meanors, he  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  because,  tliough  at  the  time  it  was 
passed,  his  crime  was  only  a  misdemeanor,  it  subsequently  became  a  higher  crime  than 
those  induded  in  the  pardon.    Post  64 ;  Bac.  Abs.  tit  Pardon. 

In  pleading  a  general  act  of  pardon,  if  the  act  contam  exceptions  of  particuhir  persons,  by 
name,  or  of  a  general  description  of  individuals,  it  is  in  general  necessaiy  fbr  the  defeodap^ 
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ienuroB  are  bound  to  repair  it, — ^are  the  only  other  special  pleas,  which 
occur  in  practice  in  criminal  cases.  As  we  shall  have  to  notice  this 
subject  particularly,  however,  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  when  we 
come  to  consider  indictments  in  particular  cases  and  the  evidence  ne- 
cessary to  support  them,  we  shall  defer  treating  of  these  pleadings  un- 
til we  treat  of  the  subject  altogether. 

4.  Demurrer,  , 

A  demurrer  is  a  pleading,  by  which  the  legality  of  the  last  preced- 
ing pleading  is  denied  and  put  in  issue,  and  the  issue  is  then 
[*115]     *determined  by  the  court.     A  demurrer  is  pleaded  either  to 
[the  indictment,  or  to  a  special  plea.[l] 

(a)  Demurrer  to  indxctunent 

Formerly  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  was  unusual,  because  the  de- 
fendant might  have  the  same  advantage  of  objecting,  by  motion  in  ar- 
rest of  judgment,  or  writ  of  error. 

Afterwards  certain  defects  in  indictments  were  cured  by  verdict  by 
Stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  20,  which  therefore  could  only  be  taken  advan- 
tage by  demurrer.(a) 

(a)  R.  V.  Fenwick,  2  Car.  A  K.  916. 


to  show  8peciall7  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  parties  named  in  the  statute,  as  without  its  bene- 
fit in  the  first  case,  or  included  in  the  prescribed  description  in  tho  second.  Cro.  Eliz.  125. 
But  where  the  pardon  is  in  its  body,  general  as  to  all,  and  some  are  afterwards  excepted  in 
a  distinct  proviso,  it  seems  that  such  averments  are  not  absolutely  requisite,  and  that  if  the 
defendant  be  thus  excepted,  it  must  be  shown  by  the  prosecution  in  repty.  1  Lev.  26 ;  Baa 
Abr.  tit  Pardon.  And  where  a  particular  offence  only  is  excepted,  be  will  be  compelled  to 
negative  its  commission ;  for  the  court  will  judicially  take  notice  of  the  color  of  the  charge 
against  him,  and  compare  it  with  that  excepted  in  the  pardon.  Cro.  Car.  449.  So,  where  a 
single  individual  is  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  executive  clemency,  it  has  been  held 
not  necessary  to  aver  that  the  defendant  is  not  the  person  referred  to ;  for  that  is  a  drcum- 
stance  of  which  the  judges  are  bound  to  take  cognizance.    Cro.  Eliz.  125. 

If  there  be  any  variance  between  the  denomination  of  the  party  in  the  indictment  and  in 
the  pardon,  or  in  his  addition,  he  may  show,  by  proper  averments  of  identity,  that  the  same 
person  is  intended.  1  Dyer,  34,  a. ;  Keilw.  58 ;  Hawk.  b.  ch.  37,  sec.  66 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Par- 
don, G.  2.  And,  therefore,  if  a  man  be  indicted  as  "yeoman,"  and  pardoned  as  "  gentleman,*' 
or  the  addition  of  place  is  different,  he  may  show  his  identity  by  averment.  Keilw.  58 ;  1 
RoL  Rep.  368  j  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  37,  sec.  66 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Pardon,  G.  2.  So  also,  if  in  an  in- 
dictment for  homicide,  the  time  of  the  death  is  stated  differently,  the  variance  may  be  thus 
explained,  and  rendered  harmless.  Bro.  Abr.  Charter  de  Pardonne,  15 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch. 
37,  sea  66 ;  Bac.  Abr.  Pardon,  G.  2.  And  if  these  explanatory  averments  be  omitted,  the 
court  will,  in  their  discretion,  defer  the  proceedings,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  defendant 
to  perfect  his  plea,  or  to  obtain  a  more  effectual  pardon.  3  Inst.  240 ;  1  Sid.  41 ;  Sir  Thos. 
Raym.  13 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  37,  sec.  66;  Abr.  Pardon,  G.  2. 

[1]  The  term  ^^denmrrer^'  is  derived  .from  de7n<?rar6  or  demeurer,  and  signifies  that  the 
party  will  go  no  further,  because  the  indictment  or  proceedings  is  defective  in  substance  or 
informal  in  statement    4  Blk.  Com.  333.  See  Watebman^s  Criminal  Law,  tit  Dkmukbbr. 
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And  now,  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  25,  every  objection  to  any 
indictment,  for  any  formal  defect  apparent  on  the  face  thereof,  shall 
be  taken  by  demurrer  or  motion  to  quash  such  indictment,  before  the 
jury  shall  be  sworn,  and  not  afterwards ;  and  every  court  before  which 
any  such  objection  shall  be  taken  for  any  formal  defect  may,  if  it  be 
thought  necessary,  cause  the  indictment  to  be  forthwith  amended  in 
such  particular  by  some  officer  of  the  court  or  other  person,  and  there- 
upon the  trial  shall  proceed  as  if  no  such  defect  had  appeared.  This 
however  has  only  reference  to  formal  defects ;  defects  in  substance  may 
still  be  taken  advantage  of,  where  not  cured  or  amended,  by  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment  or  writ  of  error,  as  before. 

A  demurrer  in  criminal  cases,  has  the  effect  of  opening  the  whole 
record  to  the  court ;  and  therefore  upon  arguing  it,  the  defendant  may 
take  objections,  as  well  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  where  the  in- 
dictment was  found,  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  indictment  itself.(a) 

In  misdemeanors,  the  judgment  upon  demurrer  is  final,  and  not 
merely  that  the  defendant  shall  answer  over.(6)  But  in  capital  cases 
the  defendant  is  not  concluded  by  the  judgment  on  demurrer,  but  if 
the  judgment  be  against  him,  he  may  still  plead  not  guilty ;  and  where 
a  defendant  in  such  a  case  demurs,  it  is  usual  for  him  at  the  same  time 
to  plead  over  to  the  felony .(c)  But  in  felonies  not  capital,  it  seems  to 
be  doubtful  whether  the  judgment  is  final  or  merely  a  judgment  of  res- 
pondeas  ouster.  In  R.  v.  Bowen^^d)  which  was  the  case  of  a  felony  not 
capital,  upon  the  defendant's  counsel  being  about  to  demur,  Tindal,  C. 
J.,  cautioned  him  saying  that  he  might  be  bound  by  his  demurrer  and 
not  allowed  to  plead  over ;  he  did  not  actually  deliver  an  opinion  upon 
the  point,  but  expressed  great  doubt  upon  it,  and  the  prisoner's  counsel 
thereupon  declined  to  demur,  and  the  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty. 
And  Hawkins  merely  says,  generally,  that  in  criminal  cases  not  capi- 
tal, if  the  defendant  demur  to  the  indictment,  the  court  will  not  give 
judgment  against  him  to  answer  over,  but  final  judgment(e)[2] 

(a)  i?.  V.  Jtemfey,  1  T.  R.  316.  ▼•  ^<*«w* ^ oly  W.  299. 

(&)  Per  Lawrence,  J.,  in  A  v.  Oibaon,  8  W  ^  Car  AK.  601. 

East,  112.  (^)  2  Hawk.  c.  31,  8.  7. 
(c)  R.  Y,  Phdpa  et  al,  Oar.  A  If.  180 ;  i2L 


[2]  Mr.  Chitty  (1  Chitty's  Or.  Law,  pages  441,  442,)  states  the  English  practice  as  fol- 
lows :  "It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  doubted,  whether,  if  the  defendant  demur  generally 
in  ease  of  felony,  and  the  indictment  be  held  to  be  valid,  final  Judgment  shall  not  be  imme- 
diately gi^en,  and  execution  awarded  against  him.  2  Hale,  315,  367  ;  2  Inst  178,  aoe. ; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  31,  sec.  6 ;  2  Hale,  226,  257  ;  4  Bla.  Com.  334,  cont ;  and  see  Stark.  316  j 
2  Leach,  603.  But  this  doubt  existed  only  in  the  case  of  a  general  demurrer  concluding  in 
bar ;  for  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  demurrer  prayed  judgment  of  the  indictment,  and  that  it 
might  be  quashed,  the  prisoner  could  never  be  concluded  from  pleading  over  to  the  felony, 
either  at  the  same  time,  or  after  the  determination  of  the  legal  exceptions.  1  Salk.  59 ;  Cro. 
Kliz.  196;  Dyer,  38,  39 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  cb.  31,  sea  6.    And,  at  the  present  day,  it  seems  th*'*^ 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  a 
[*116]  ^Demurrer  to  an  Indictment 

And  the  said  A.  B.,  in  his  own  proper  person,  cometh  into  court 
here,  and  having  heard  the  said  indictment  read,  saith,  that  the  said  in- 
dictment, and  the  matters  therein  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the 
same  are  above  stated  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law,  and  that 
he  is  not  bound  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  answer  the  same ;  and  this 
he  is  ready  to  verify :  Wherefore,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  indictment 
in  this  behalf,  the  said  A.  B.  prays  judgment,  and  that  by  this  court 
here  he  may  be  dismissed  and  discharged  from  the  said  premises  in  the 
said  indictment  specified. 

Joinder  Oiereto. 

And  hereupon  E.  F.,  [the  clerk  of  arraigns  or  clerk  of  the  peace"]  who 
prosecutes  for  our  Lady  the  Queen  in  this  behalf,  saith,  that  the  said 
indictment  and  the  matters  therein  contained,  are  sufficient  in  law  to 
compel  the  said  A.  B.  to  answer  the  same ;  and  he,  the  said  E.  F.  is 
ready  to  verify  and  prove  the  same,  as  the  court  here  shall  direct  and 
award :  Wherefore,  inasmuch  aa  the  said  A.  B;  hath  not  answered  to 
the  said  indictment,  nor  hitherto  in  any  manner  denied  the  same,  the 

the  defendant  shall  have  Judgment  of  respondeas  ouster,  In  every  case  of  felony  where  his 
demurrer  is  adjudged  against  him;  for  we  have  already  seen,  that  where  he  unwarily  dis- 
closes to  the  court  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  demands  their  advice  whether  they  amount  to 
felony,  they  wUl  not  record  or  notice  the  confession,  (2  Hale,  226,  257  ;  4  B1&  Com.  334;) 
and  a  demurrer  soems  to  rest  upon  the  same  analogy.  Fost  21 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  334 ;  8  East, 
112;  2  Leach,  603;  2  Hale,  225,  257 ;  1  M.  ft  S.  184;  Bum,  J.  Demurrer;  WUliams,  J. 
Demurrer;  but  see  Stark.  315. 

"  So,  if  the  attorney-general  demurrer  to  the  defendant's  plea^  and  it  be  adjudged  against 
him,  be  shall  not  be  concluded  from  a  trial,  but  be  ordered  to  plead  over  to  the  felooy. 
2  Hale,  257  ;  Bum,  J.  Indictment,  XL  But  in  mere  misdemeanors,  if  tho  defendant  demur 
to  the  indictment,  whether  in  abatement  or  otherwise,  and  fail  on  the  argument,  ho  shall  not 
have  judgment  to  answer  over,  but  the  decision  will  operate  as  a  conviction.  8  East,  112 ; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  31,  sea  7 ;  Williams,  J.  Demurrer ;  Burn,  J.  Demurrer,  ace. ;  4  T.  B.  459, 
semb.  contra.  The  reason  of  this  distinction  seems  to  be,  that  there  can  be  no  demurrer  in 
abatement  in  cases  not  capital,  except  to  a  plea  in  abatement  of  the  same  description;  and, 
therefore,  every  objection  to  the  ibdictment  itself  is  in  bar  of  the  accusation.  1  Salk.  218, 
220 ;  Hawk.  b.  2,  ch.  31,  sea  7.  In  case,  however,  of  judgment  against  the  defendant  on  a 
demurrer  to  a  plea  in  abatement,  or  to  a  replication  to  such  pica,  the  judgment  is  respondeas 
ouster.''    Trem.  P.  C.  189,  190 ;  6  East,  602. 

In  this  country,  the  general  practice  has  been,  in  such  oases,  where  there  is,  on  the  face 
of  the  pleading,  no  admission  of  criminality  on  part  of  the  defendant,  to  give  judgment  qaod 
respondeat  ouster,  and  the  English  distinction  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized.  Com.  v.  God- 
dard,  13  Mass.  Rep.  456;  Foster  v.  Com,  8  Watts  &  Serg.  77;  Com.  v.  Barge^  3  Pa. 
Rep.  262. 

But  in  Tennessee,  it  has  been  held,  that  when  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  for  a  misde- 
meanor has  been  overruled,  the  defendant  will  not  bo  permitted  to  plead  to  the  indictment^ 
as  a  matter  of  right ;  ho  must  lay  a  sufficient  ground  before  the  permission  will  bo  granted. 
BenneU  v.  State,  2  Yerg.  472. 
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said  E.  F.  for  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  prays  judgment,  and  that  the 
said  A.  B.  be  convicted  of  the  premises  charged  upon  him  in  and  by 
the  said  indictment 

•  

Demurrer  to  plea. 

K  the  defendant  plead  specially,  the  clerk  of  arraigns  or  clerk  of  the 
peace  may,  in  like  manner,  demur  to  the  plea.  And  if  judgment  be 
given  for  the  crown,  it  is  final  in  cases  of  misdemeanor, (a)  a  judgment 
of  respondeas  ouster  in  capital  felonies,  and  doubtful  in  felonies  not  capi- 
tal, in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment, 
which  I  have  just  now  noticed. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  a 

Demurrer  to  a  plea  in  bar. 

And  E.  F.,  [tJie  clerk  of  arraigns  or  clerk  of  the  peace']  who  prosecutes 
for  our  Lady  the  Queen  in  this  behalf,  as  to  the  said  plea  of  the  said 
A.  B.,  by  him  above  pleaded  and  set  forth,  saith,  that  the  said  plea  and 
the  matters  therein  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are 
above  pleaded  and  set  forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  bar  or  preclude 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  firom  prosecuting  the  said  indictment  against 
him  the  said  A.  B.,  and  that  he  the  said  E.  F.,  for  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  is  not  bound  by  the  law  of  the  land  to  answer  the  same ; 
and  this  he  the  said  E.  F.,  who  *prosecutes  as  aforesaid,  is  ready  [*117] 
to  verify :  Wherefore  for  want  of  a  sufficient  plea  in  this  be- 
half, the  said  E.  F.,  for  our  said  Lady  the  Queen  prays  judgment,  and 
that  the  said  A.  B.,  may  be  convicted  of  the  premises  above  charged 
upon  him  in  and  by  the  said  indictment. 

Where  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor,  the  prayer  of  judgment  was, 
that  the  defendant  should  answer  over,  instead  of  that  he  might  be 
convicted,  the  court  notwithstanding  gave  a  final  judgment.(&) 

Joinder  thereto. 

And  the  said  A.  B.  saith,  that  his  said  plea  by  him  above  pleaded, 
and  the  matters  therein  contained,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  same  are 
above  pleaded  and  set  forth,  are  sufficient  in  law  to  bar  and  preclude 
our  said  Lady  the  Queen  from  prosecuting  the  said  indictment  against 
him ;  and  the  said  A.  B.  is  ready  to  verify  and  prove  the  same,  as  the 
court  here  shall  direct  and  award :  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  said  E. 
F.,  for  our  said  Lady  the  Queen,  hath  not  answered  the  said  plea,  nor 
hitherto  in  any  manner  denied  the  same,  he,  the  said  A.  B.  prays  judg- 
ment, and  that  by  this  court  here  he  may  be  dismissed  and  discharged 
firom  the  said  premises  in  the  said  indictment  specified. 

(a)  R  V.  Tayhr,  3  B.  &  0.  602.  (b)  A  v.  Taylor,  3  B.  &  0. 602. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

BVIDBNCB.[1] 

Havikg  treated  of  the  pleadings,  up  to  the  joining  of  issue,  I  shall 
in  this  chapter  treat  of  the  evidence  by  which  that  issue  is  to  be  proved ; 
and  I  propose  doing  so  under  the  following  heads : — (a) 

Secjtiok  I.  What  must  be  proved,  and  the  manner  of  provinq 

IT,  p.  117. 

1.  What  must  he  proved^  and  by  whom^  p.  117. 

(a)  By  the  prosecutor^  p.  117. 
(6)  By  the  defendant^  p.  128. 
(c)  Variance^  p.  128. 

2.  The  manner  of  proving  the  matter  in  issue,  p.  125. 

(a)  By  confessions,  p.  126. 

(6)  Without  inducementj  p.  126. 

(c)  Before  a  magistrate,  p.  181. 

(d)  By  presumptions,  p.  184. 

(e)  Best  evidence,  p.  186. 

(/)  Secondary  evidence,  p.  187. 
(jg)  Notice  to  produce,  p.  188. 
(A)  By  dying  declarations,  p.  140. 

Section  II.  Written  Evidence,  p.  141. 

(a)  Acts  of  Parliament,  p.  141. 


(a)  1  have  adopted  here  the  same  arrange-  OivU  AcUons,^^  first  published  in  1816,- 

ment  I  used  in  treating  of  evidence  in  one  of  arrangement  I  have  followed    ever   sinoe^ 

the  earliest  of  my  legal  works,  "  A  Digest  of  when  I  have  had  occasion  to  treat  of  evi- 

the  Law  relaiive  to  Pleading  and  Eoidence  in  dence  in  cases  civil  or  criminal 

[1]  The  doctrine  of  evidence  upon  criminal  prosecutions,  is,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as 
that  in  civil  actions.  4  Esp.  Rep.  136,  139,  144;  2  East  P.  0.  993;  4  Bla.  Com.  356;  1 
Leach,  300,  392,  n.  a. ;  2  T.  R.  201,  n.  a. ;  3  Camp.  401 ;  2  Stark.  R.  166.  The  rules  of 
credibility  are  evidently,  in  common  reason,  the  same  in  both  cases ;  and  the  chief  distinc- 
tion arises  from  that  caution  which  always  prevails  when  life  is  in  question,  and  the  anxietj 
of  judges  to  look  on  every  circumstance  with  the  most  &vorable  eye  for  the  defendant  4 
Esp.  Rep.  136,  139,  144;  2  East  P.  C.  993.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  superior  interest 
which  the  public  have  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  produces  a  more  striking  difference ; 
fi>r  the  party  aggrieved  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  though  he  is  fre- 
quently permitted,  by  restoration  of  stolen  goods,  by  rewards,  by  reimbursement  of  costs,  or 
other  means,  to  derive  a  benefit  from  his  conviction.  2  East  P.  C.  993 ;  1  Leach,  131,  2,  3. 
No  injustice  need,  however,  arise  from  this  exception  which  has  been  found  essentially 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  public  jusUoe ;  because  the  credibility  of  the  witness  is  still 
lefl  to  the  jury,  and  they  are  able  to  estimate  the  probable  influence  of  interest^  or  of  revenge, 
on  the  testimony  which  he  delivers.    See  Waterman's  Cr.  Law,  tit  Evidence, 
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(t)  Other  records^  p.  141; 

(c)  Matters  quasi  of  record,  p.  148. 

(d)  OtJier  jouhlic  documents,  p.  146. 

(e)  Depositions  of  witnesses  deceased  or  unable  to  travel, 

p.  147. 
(/)  Deeds  and  other  private  luritten  instruments,  p.  148. 
Section  HI  Parol  Evidence. 

1.  Who  may  be  witnesses,  p.  149. 

(a)  Quakers,  dc,  p.  149. 

(b)  Jews,  Turks,  Ac,  p.  150. 
{cy  Infants,  p.  150. 

{d)  Deaf  and  dumb  persons,  p.  150. 

(e)  Lunatics,  p.  150. 

(/)  Judge  or  Juror,  p.  151. 

{g)  Prosecutor,  p.  151. 

(A)  Persons  interested  in  the  event,  p.  151. 

(i)  Inhabitants,  p.  152. 

{j)  Husband  and  wife,  p.  152. 

(/c)  Attorney,  p.  153. 

(Z)  Oyie  ^  ^u«?  defendants,  p.  153. 

(m)  Accomplice,  p.  154. 

(n)  Persons  convicted,  p.  155. 

(o)  Examination  on  the  voire  dire,  p.  155. 

2.  Number  of  witnesses  required,  p.  155. 

8.   Wt/7i«s9e9,  Aote;  compelled  to  attend,  p.  156. 

4.   TFJtoiesse^'  expenses,  p.  156. 

i 


1 

SECTION  I. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  PROVED,   AND  THE  MANNER  OF  PROVING  IT. 

1.    WhcU  must  be  proved,  and  by  whom. 

(a)  By  the  prosecutor. 

Where  the  defendant  pleads  not  guilty,  the  prosecutor  in 
all  cases  begins  to  give  evidence,  and  must  *prove  the  defend-     [*118] 
ant  to  be  guilty  of  the  oflFence  charged  against  him,  before  the 
latter  can  be  called  upon  for  his  defence.    Even  where  an  oflfence  con- 
sists wholly  or  partly  of  an  omission  or  negative,  the  prosecutor  must 
prove  the  negative.  [1]     And  therefore  where,  upon  an  indictment  for 

[1]  Eveiy  one  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  the  contrary  is  proved ;  and  if  there  is 
reasonable  doubt  of  bis  g;uilt  he  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  doubt.    The  rule  in  civil  and  ^ 

39 
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coursing  deer  in  inclosed  ground,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
the  question  was,  whether  the  onus  lay  upon  the  prisoner  to  prove  that 

criminal  caBes  is  somewhat  different  In  the  former  the  jury  after  weighing  the  testimony 
strike  »  &ir  balance  and  decide  accordingly.  But  in  criminal  cases,  in  order  to  convict,  the 
testimony  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  jury  beyond  a  rational  doubt  that  the  prisoner  is 
guilty.  Such  doubt  however,  should  be  well  grounded  ;  not  mere  possibility  or  speculation. 
Everything  relating  to  human  affairs,  and  depending  upon  moral  evidence,  is  open  to  some 
possible  or  imaginary  doubt  But  no  one  is  to  be  required  to  explain  or  contradict  until 
enough  has  been  proved  to  warrant  a  reasonable  and  just  conclusion  against  him,  in  the 
absence  of  explanation  or  contradiction. 

In  general,  therefore,  as  the  law  presumes  that  every  person  acts  legally,  and  performs  all 
the  matters  which  he  is  by  law  required  to  perform,  the  party  who  charges  another  with  the 
omission  to  do  an  act  enjoined  by  law,  must  prove  such  omissioo,  although  it  involves  the 
proof  of  a  negative.  Thus  in  an  information  against  Lord  Halifax  for  refusing  to  deliver  up 
the  rolls  of  the  auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  prove 
the  negative,  riz.  that  Lord  Halifiax  did  not  deliver  them,  for  a  person  shall  be  presumed 
duly  to  have  executed  his  office  till  the  contrary  appear.  B.  N.  P.  298.  So  in  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  penalties  under  the  hawkers'  and  pedlers' act,  (29  Geo.  3,  c.  26,  s.  4 ; 
repealed  and  re-enacted  by  50  Geo.  3,  s.  7,)  against  a  person  charged  with  having  sold  goods 
by  auction  in  a  place  in  which  he  was  not  a  householder,  some  proof  of  this  negative,  viz. 
of  the  defendant  not  being  a  householder  in  the  place,  would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff.  PhilL  Ev.  828,  8th  ed  ;  1st  vol.  p.  494,  9th  ed.  So  in  ejectment  for  not  insuring 
according  to  covenant,  it  lies  upon  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  no  insurance  has  been  effected. 
Doe  V.  WkUdidad,  3  N.  A  P.  557  ;  8  A.  A  E.  571. 

Where  a  person  in  whom  stolen  property  is  found  gives  a  reasonable  account  of  how  he 
came  by  it,  the  prosecutor  ought  to  show  on  the  trial  that  the  account  is  untrue.  Aliter^  if 
that  account  be  unreasonable  or  improbable  on  the  face  of  it  Where  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
had  been  stolen,  had  been  found  by  a  constable  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner  five  days 
after  it  was  lost,  who  said  that  he  had  bought  it  of  N.,  who  lived  about  two  miles  ofl^  Mr. 
Baron  Alderson  held  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  negative  this  statement. 
N.  was  not  called  by  either  party.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Crowhursfs  case,  1  Carr.  &,  K. 
370. 

But  where  a  fact  is  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  one  of  the  parties,  so  that  he  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  showing  it,  the  presumption  of  innocence  or  of  acting  according  to  law, 
will  not  render  it  incumbent  upon  the  other  side  to  prove  the  negative ;  but  the  party  who 
must  know  the  &ct  is  put  to  the  proof  of  it  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  conviction  under  the  5 
Ann.  c.  14,  s.  2,  (repealed,)  against  a  carrier  having  game  in  his  possession,  it  was  held 
sufficient  that  the  qualifications  required  in  the  22  &  23  Car.  2,  c.  25,  (repealed,)  were  nega- 
tived in  the  information  and  adjudication,  without  negativing  them  in  evidence.  Turner* 
caae^  5  M.  &  S.  205.  So,  where  on  a  conviction  for  selling  ale  without-  a  license,  the  only 
evidence  given  was  that  the  party  sold  ale,  and  no  proof  was  offered  of  his  selling  it  without 
a  license,  the  party  being  convicted,  it  was  held  that  the  conviction  was  right,  for  that  the 
informer  was  not  bound  to  sustain  in  evidence  the  negative  averment  It  was  said  by 
Abbott,  C.  J.,  that  the  party  was  called  on  to  answer  for  an  offence  against  the  excise  laws, 
sustains  not  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  general  rule,  for  he  can  immediately  pro- 
duce his  license ;  whereas,  if  the  case  is  taken  the  other  way,  the  informer  is  put  to  a  con- 
siderable inconvenience.  Barrison's  caae^  Paley  on  Convictions,  45,  2nd  ed.  So  also,  SmUh^9 
caae,  3  Burr.  1476.  The  same  rule  has  been  frequently  acted  upon  in  civil  cases.  Thus,  on 
an  action  against  a  person  for  practising  as  an  apothecary,  without  having  obtained  a  certi- 
ficate according  to  the  55  Geo.  3,  c.  194,  the  proof  of  the  oertificate  lies  upon  the  defendant, 
and  the  plaintiff  need  not  give  any  evidence  of  his  practising  without  it  Apoth.  Comp.  v. 
BenOey,  B.  t  M.  N.  P.  C.  159. 

If  the  charge  consist  in  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty,  as  the  law  presumes  the  affirmative, 
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he  had  the  consent  of  the  owner:  Lawrence,  J.,  held,  that  it  did  not, 
but  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  owner  to  prove  the  negative ;  and  the 
owner  not  being  in  attendance,  the  prisoner  wag  aoquitted.(a)  So, 
where,  upon  an  indictment  for  lopping  and  topping  trees  in  the  night 
time,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  it  was  proved  that  the  prison- 
ers had  committed  the  oflFence  in  the  i  ight  time,  and  when  detected, 
had  run  away ;  that  the  owner,  after  the  offence  was  committed,  had 
given  orders  for  the  apprehension  of  the  prisoners,  but  died  before  the 
trial;  and  the  land-steward  proved  that  he  himself  never  gave  consent, 
and  he  believed  his  master  never  did:  Bay  ley,  J.,  told  the  jury  that 
they  w^t  be  satisfied  that  the  prisoners  did  not  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  but  left  it  to  them  to  say  whether  the  facts  proved  did  not 
furnish  reasonable  evidence  of  want  of  consent;  and  the  jury  found 
the  prisoners  guilty .(i) 

But  where  an  offence  is  created  by  statute,  and  an  exception  is  made, 
either  by  another  statute,  or  by  another  and  substantive  clause  of  the 
same  statute,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prosecutor,  either  in  the  indict- 
ment or  by  evidence,  to  show  that  the  defendant  does  not  come  within 
the  exception ;  but  it  is  for  the  defendant  to  prove  the  affirmative,  and 
which  he  may  do  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty.(c) 

(a)  R.  V.  liogersj  2  Camp.  654.  (c)  See  R  v.  Pembaian^  1  W.  BL  230.    See 

(&)  E,  v.  Hazy  and  CoUins^  2  Car.  &,  P.  458.      antCj  p.  86. 


the  burthen  of  proof  of  the  contrary  is  thrown  on  the  other  side.  But  in  other  cases,  as 
where  the  ne^tive  does  not  admit  of  direct  proof,  or  the  facts  lie  more  immediatelj  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  defendant,  he  is  put  to  his  proof  of  the  affirmative.  Story  J.  in  U. 
States  v.  Bay  ward,  2  Oall  284. 

On  an  indictment  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license,  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  prove  his 
license.     Cfening  v.  The  State,  1  M'Cord,  573. 

United  States  v.  ffayward,  2  Gallis,  485,  498.  In  all  cases  where  a  party  stands  charged 
with  an  offence,  his  innocence  is  presumed,  and  the  onus  is  upon  the  prosecutor,  unless  a 
different  rule  has  been  expressly  provided  by  statute.  United  States  v.  Gooding,  12  Wheat. 
460,  471.  CbmmonwecUth  v.  Stow,  1  Mass.  Rep.  64,  S.  P.  In  the  case  last  cited,  the  defend- 
ant was  indicted  tor  having  given  a  false  and  fhiudulent  certificate  of  membership,  under  the 
Massachusetts  law  of  June  12th,  1800 ;  and  on  the  trial  it  became  a  question  whether  it  was 
for  the  defendant  to  prove  the  certificate  true ;  the  court  thought  not,  and  so  held,  though  it 
was  contended  that  this  was  in  effect,  requiring  from  the  prosecutor  proof  of  a  negative. 
Upon  an  indictment  under  the  statute  law  of  the  same  state,  relating  to  hawkers  and  pedlers, 
which  has  a  proviso,  that  nothing  therein  contained  ''  shall  prohibit  any  person  carrying  and 
selling,  &a  goods  &.C.,  of  the  produce  or  manu&cture  of  the  United  States,"  Ac. ;  it  was  held 
incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  prx^ve  that  the  articles  were  of  foreign  manufacture.  Ooni' 
monwealth  v.  Samuel,  2  Pick.  103.  Where  the  charge,  however,  does  not  consist  in  a  criminal 
omission,  or  breach  of  duty,  the  rule  is  otherwise.  Yet  in  a  case  in  which  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  slave  as  forfeited  by  the  defendant,  upon  the  ground  that  the  defendant,  a  widow, 
to  whom  the  slave  had  been  assigned  as  dower,  removed  such  slave  from  Virginia,  without 
the  consent  of  the  reversioner,  contraiy  to  the  law  of  that  state  it  was  held  incumbent  on 
the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  reversioner  did  not  consent  JSicka  etux,r.  Ma/rUn^  9  Mart 
Loa  Rep.  47. 
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As  to  the  facts,  &c.,  to  be  proved :   it  is  a  general  rule,  that  all  the 
fects  and  circumstances  stated  in  the  indictment,  which  cannot  be  re- 
jected as  surplusage,  must  be  proved ;  as  to  what  facts  must  be  stated, 
I  have  already  treated  of  that  subject.(a)[2] 

But  where  a  felony  is  ma(fe  additionally  penal  by  statute,  if  commit- 
ted at  a  particular  time  or  place,  or  under  particular  circumstances, 
then,  if  the  time  or  place  or  circumstances  be  not  proved,  the  oflFender 

(a)  A-ntSf  p.  86. 

[2]  It  is  now  settled  that  the  prosecution  must  prove  every  statement  which  enters  into 
the  substance  of  the  charge;  but  it  will  not  be  compelled  to  maintain  anyavermeDts ;  whichr 
without  being  repugnant,  are  merely  formal  or  superfluous.  2  Leachf  594.  The  distinction 
between  material  and  immaterial  averments  is  perfectly  well  settled  in  criminal,  as  well  as 
in  civil  cases ;  and  if  the  averments  be  material,  that  is,  if  it  be  connected  with  the  charge^ 
it  must  be  proved ;  but  if  it  be  wholly  superfluous,  it  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  question. 
See  People  v.  Toumsend,  3  Hill,  479;  Com.  v.  Hope,  22  Pick.  1;  State  v.  Noble,  15  Maine, 
476;  Com,  v.  Jkick,  20  Pick.  356,  364;  U.  8.  r.  Vickery,  I  Harr.  &  Johna  427 ;  Ckm,  v. 
Pray,  13  Pick.  359;  C.  S.  v.  Howard,  3  Sumner,  12 ;  State  v.  Ckusedy,  1  Richardson,  91 ; 
State  V.  Morrison,  2  Iredell,  9 ;  Com.  v.  Arnold,  4  Pick.  251 ;  Com.  v.  Bolkam,  3  Pick.  281 ; 
Com.  r.  Hunt,  4  Pick.  252 ;  Com  v.  GaMe,  7  Serg.  &  Rawle,  423 ;  Com.  v.  Bell,  Addison, 
171,  173;   Com.  v.  Atwood,  11  Mass.  Rep.  93. 

But,  it  is  a  general  rule  which  runs  through  the  whole  criminal  law,  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
prove  so  much  of  the  indictment  as  proves  the  defendant  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  substan- 
tive crime  therein  stated,  though  not  to  the  fliU  extent  charged  against  him.  2  Campb.  583. 
And  therefore,  if  an  indictment  charges  that  the  defendant  did,  and  caused  to  be  done,  a 
particular  act,  it  is  enough  to  prove  either ;  (2  Campb.  584,)  and  the  defendant  may  be  found 
guOty  upon  a  count  in  an  information,  with  charges  him  with  having  composed,  printed,  and 
published  a  libel,  if  he  is  proved  to  have  published,  without  any  evidence  that  he  was  impli- 
cated in  the  composition.  2  Campb.  583.  And  if  negative  averments  be  introduced,  to  show 
that  the  case  is  not  within  any  of  the  exceptions  recognized  by  a  legislative  provision  which 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  produce,  as  matters  of  defence,  if  he  could  avail  himself  of  their 
benefit,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  support  those  allegations  in  evidence.  2  East,  P.  C. 
782.  But  when  the  law  presumes  the  affirmative  of  any  faot^  the  negative  of  such  fact  most 
be  proved  by  the  party  averring  it  in  pleading ;  and,  when  any  act  is  required  to  be  done 
by  one,  the  omission  of  which  would  make  him  guilty  of  a  criminal  neglect  of  duty,  the  law 
presumes  the  affirmative,  and  throws  the  burtlien  of  proving  the  negative  on  the  party  who 
insists  on  it.     3  East,  192 ;  3  Campb.  10, 12. 

There  are  also  some  cases,  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  proof  should  precisely 
correspond  with  the  allegations  in  the  indictment.  Thus,  an  indictment  for  murder,  by 
poisoning  with  one  kind  of  poison,  may  be  supported  by  proof  of  another  kind  of  poison ; 
and  an  indictment  for  killing  with  a  sword,  will  be  supported  by  proof  of  killmg  with  a  staff 
or  gun ;  though  an  indictment  for  killing  with  poison,  will  not  be  supported  by  proof  of  kill- 
ing by  stabbing.  2  Hale,  291.  So,  if  A.  B.  and  C.  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  D.,  and  it 
is  laid  in  the  indictment  that  A.  gave  the  stroke,  and  that  B.  and  C.  were  present,  aiding  and 
abetting,  though  upon  the  evidence  it  appears  that  B.  alone  gave  the  stroke,  and  that  A. 
and  C.  were  present,  this  will  maintain  the  indictment,  for  they  are  all  principals.  2  Hale, 
292.  It  is  also  a  general  rule,  that  whatever  is  merely  superfluous,  need  not  be  proved,  al- 
though it  be  stated  on  the  face  of  the  proceedings.     2  Leach,  594. 

It  is  necessary  to  adduce  evidence  to  identify  the  defendant  The  question  of  identity  is 
for  the  consideration  of  tlie  jury.  In  order  to  identify  a  person  in  court  with  one  whom  the 
witness  has  described,  the  attention  of  the  witness  may  be  directed  to  the  person  in  court, 
and  he  may  be  asked  whether  that  is  the  person  of  whom  he  had  spoken. 
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may  still  be  convicted  of  the  simple  felony :  as,  for  instance,  if  upon 
an  indictment  for  stealing  from  a  dwelling  house  to  the  value  of  five 
pounds,  if  the  prosecutor  prove  the  larceny,  but  fail  in  proving  the 
value,  or  that  the  stealing  was  from  the  dwelling  house,  the  defendant 
may  be  found  guilty  of  the  simple  larceny.  If  upon  an  indictment  for 
breaking  and  entering  a  house,  &c.,  and  stealing  therein,  you  prove  the 
larceny,  but  fail  to  prove  the  breaking  and  entering,  the  prisoner  may 
still  be  convicted  of  stealing  in  the  dwelling  house,  or  of  the  simple 
larceny.  [3]     So,  in  all  cases  of  oflfences  which,   either  at  common 


[3]  In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  evidence  must  correspond  strictly  with  the  indictment 
as  to  the  species  of  goods  stolen;  as,  for  instance,  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  pair  of  shoes 
cannot  be  supported  by  evidence  of  a  larceny  of  pair  of  boots.  Where  an  indictment  (on 
the  repealed  stat.  16  G.  2,  c.  34,  and  14  G.  2,  c.  6,  which  made  it  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy  to  steal  any  cow,  ox,  heifer,  Slc)  charged  the  defendant  with  stealing  a  cow,  and  in 
evidence  it  was  proved  to  be  a  heifer,  this  was  holden  to  be  a  fatal  variance ;  for  the  statute 
having  mentioned  both  cow  and  heifer,  proved  that  the  words  were  not  considered  by  the 
legislature  as  synonymous.  R  v.  Cooke^  2  East,  P.  C.  61*7;  1  Leach,  123.  See  also  R  y. 
Douglas^  1  Camp.  212.  In  like  mauner  it  was  decided,  that,  as  the  statute  specified  lambs 
and  sheep,  an  indictment  for  stealing  Iambs  was  not  proved  by  evidence  of  stealing  sheep; 
{R  y.  Loom^  1  Mood.  0.  C.  160;)  and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  has  been  holden,  upon  the 
Btat  7  &  8  G.  4,  a  29,  s.  25,  that  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  sheep  is  not  supported  by 
proof  of  stealing  a  ewo.  R.  v.  Puddifoot,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  24*7 ;  R.  y.  Birket,  4  0.  A  P.  216 ; 
but  see  Reg.  v.  AT  CvUey^  2  Mood.  C.  C.  34,  conircL  Where  an  indictment  upon  the  repealed 
Stat.  43  G.  3,  c.  58,  charged  the  defendant  with  cutting  J.  S.,  and  the  evidence  proved  a 
stabbing,  the  variance  was  holden  fatal,  for  the  statute  used  the  alternative,  stab  or  cut 
R,  y.  IT  Dermoid  R.  &  K.  356.  Upon  an  indictment  for  perjury,  the  oath  was  alleged  to  have 
been  taken  at  the  assizes  before  justices  assigned  to  take  the  assizes,  and  it  was  holden  a 
fatal  variance  that  the  oath  was  administered  when  the  judge  was  sitting  under  the  commis- 
sion of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery.  R  v.  Lincohiy  R.  &  R.  421.  See  R  v.  Alford^ 
14  East,  218,  and  R.v.  Cooke,  1  G.  &  P.  559.  And  where  an  indictment  for  being  at  large 
after  an  order  for  transportation  stated  that  his  Majesty  had  extended  his  mercy  to  the  pri- 
soner, upon  conditions  of  transportation  for  life  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  condition  upon 
which  he  received  the  royal  mercy  was  not  general,  but  specific,  that  he  should  be  transport- 
ed to  New  South  Wales,  or  some  of  the  islands  adjacent,  it  was  holden  a  fatal  variance.  R, 
y.  Fitzpatrick,  R.  &  R  512.  So,  an  indictment  for  killing  by  striking  will  not  be  supported 
by  proof  that  the  defendant  knocked  the  deceased  down,  and  that,  by  falling  to  the  ground, 
he  received  the  injury  which  caused  his  death.  R,  v.  Kelly^  1  Mood.  0.  0.  113;  R  y.  TTurnip- 
son,  Id.  139. 

The  names  of  the  persons  against  whom  the  offence  was  committed,  and  of  any  party 
whoso  existence  is  legally  essential  to  the  charge,  must  be  strictly  proved  as  laid.  Thus,  in 
an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  property  in  the  goods  must  be  strictly  proved  as  laid ;  that  is, 
the  person  whose  goods  they  are  alleged  to  be  must  be  proved  to  be  either  tiie  actual  owner 
or  the  bailee  of  them.  Even  where  an  indictment  for  burglary  charged  the  defendant  with 
breaking  and  entering  the  house  of  J.  D.  with  intent  to  steal  the  goods  of  J.  W.,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  evidence  that  no  goods  of  any  person  of  the  names  of  J.  W.  were  in  the  house, 
but  that  the  name  of  J.  W.  had  been  inserted  in  the  indictment  by  mistake,  tho  judges  held 
that  the  variance  was  fatal,  and  the  defendant  was  accordingly  acquitted.  R.  v.  Jenks,  2 
East  P.  C.  514.  So,  if  it  appear  in  evidence,  that  the  alleged  owner  of  the  goods  is  afeme 
covert,  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted  ;  (I  Hale  513 ;)  for  tliey  are  in  law  the  goods  of  her 
husband.  So.  if  a  burglary  be  allepred  to  have  been  committed  in  tho  house  of  J.  G.,  and  it 
turn  out  in  evidence  to  be  the  dwellmg-house  of  J.  S.,  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted  for 
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[*119]  law  or  by  *statute  include  others  of  a  leas  degree  of  en- 
ormity, if  you  fail  to  prove  the  greater  oflFence,  but  prove  the 
less,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  the  latter :  as,  for  instance, 
upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  if  you  fail  to  prove  the  malice  pre- 
pense, express  or  implied,  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter ;  if  upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  larceny,  you  prove 
the  larceny,  but  fail  in  proving  the  breaking  or  entering,  or  that  it  was 
in  the  night  time,  &c.,  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  stealing  in 
the  dwelling-house,  or  of  the  simple  larceny ;  if  upon  an  indictment 
for  a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  you  fail  in  proving  the  oflFence  completed, 
but  prove  an  attempt  to  commit  it,  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty 
of  the  attempt  ;(a)  if  upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  you  fail  in  prov- 
ing the  offence,  but  prove  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  it,  the  de- 
fendant may  be  convicted  of  the  assault  with  intent  to  rob.(6)  And  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  indictment  contain  a  statement  of  any  facts  or 
circumstances  not  included  in  the  definition  of  the  offence,  and  which 
need  not  to  have  been  stated,  they  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage,  and 
need  not  be  proved ;  and  this,  as  well  in  an  indictment  on  a  statute,  as 
in  an  indictment  for  an  offence  at  common  law.(c)[l] 

(a)  14  and  15  Vict  c.  100,  a.  9.  (c)  R  y.  Jones,  2  B.  ft  Ad.  611. 

(p)  Id.  8.  11. 

the  variance.  R.  v.  White,  1  Leacb  252.  So,  if  a  larceny  be  alleged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted in  the  bouse  of  J.  G.,  and  it  turn  out  in  evidence  to  be  the  dwelling-house  of  J.  S.,  the 
defendant  must  be  acquitted  of  the  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  can  be  found  guilty 
of  the  simple  larceny  merely.  So,  in  all  other  cases,  a  material  variance  between  the  indict- 
ment and  evidence,  in  the  name  of  the  party  injured,  will  be  fatal,  and  the  defendant  must 
be  acquitted.  But  the  party  injured  may  be  described  either  by  his  real  name,  or 
by  that  by  which  he  is  usually  known.  Bex  v.  Korton^  R.  &.  R.  150;  Hex  v.  J.  WU- 
liamSy  7  C.  &  P.  298.  And  if  the  name  proved  be  ideni  sonans  with  that  in  the  indictment, 
and  different  in  spelling  only,  the  variance  will  be  immaterial.  Thus,  "Segrave"  for  "  Sea- 
grave,"  WiUiamsv.  Ogle,  2  Str.  889;  "Benedetto"  for  "Binidetto,"  Ahiibdl  v.  BenedtUo,  2 
Taunt.  401 ;  and  "  Whyneard  "  for  "  Winyard,"  pronounced  "  Wiiinyard,"  R,  v.  Foster,  R.  & 
R.  412,  is  no  variance;  but  it  has  been  decided  that  "  M'Cann  "  and  "  M'Carn,"  K  v.  TdnneO^ 
R.  A  R.  351 ;  "  Shakespeare  "  and  "  Shakepear,"  R,  v.  Shakespear,  10  East  83  ;  "  Tabart  *' 
and  "Tarhart,"  Bingham  y.  Dickie,  5  Taunt.  814;  and  "ShuUiff"  and  "Shirtliff,"  1  Chit 
216,  are  not  the  same  in  sound.  If  the  prosecutor  be  described  with  an  addition,  though  un- 
necessary, it  must  be  proved.  R  v.  Deeley,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  303.  So,  if  he  be  described  as  if 
pjsrson  to  the  jurors  unknown,  and  it  appear  in  evidence  that  his  name  is  known,  the  defend- 
ant will  be  acquitted.  See  R  v.  Walker^  3  Campb.  264;  /?.  v.  Robinson,  1  Holt  595.  And 
where,  in  an  indictment  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  principal  felon  was  described  as  a 
person  to  the  jurors  unknown,  but  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  was  known,  the  receiver 
wac  acquitted  for  the  variance.  R  v.  Walker,  3  Campb.  264.  But  a  bill  found  by  the  same 
grand  jury,  imputing  the  principal  felony  to  J.  S.,  does  not  sufficiently  for  this  purpose, 
prove  that  J.  S.  committed  the  felony.    R  v.  Bush,  R.  &  R.  372. 

Sums  of  money  stated  in  an  indictment  need  not  be  proved  as  laid,  (see  R.  v.  OiOiarn,  6  T.  R. 
265,)  unless  they  form  part  of  the  description  of  a  written  instrument  or  the  exact  sum  bo 
of  the  essence  of  the  offence. 

[1]  On  an  indictment  for  murder  there  cannot  be  a  conviction  of  an  assault  with  intent  to 
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The  time  need  not  be  proved  as  laid^  unless  where  it  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  the  offence.(a)[2] 

(a)  Ante,  ^  85. 

murder,  nor  Tice  versa.  Cfom.  y.  Roby^  10  Pick.  496.  Nor  of  petit  larceny  on  an  indictment 
for  horse  stealing.  State  y.  Slpurgi%  1  M*Oord,  262.  Nor  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing 
can  there  be  a  conviction  for  jreceiving,  ftc.  Buss  v.  The  State^  1  Blackf.  791.  See  State  v. 
TkyJor,  2  Bailey,  49 ;  State  v.  Shepard,  7  Conn.  54.  But  in  Stewart  v.  State,  5  Ohio  Rep. 
242,  it  was  held  that  on  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  there  may  be  a 
conviction  of  an  assault  simply ;  the  court  remarking  that  "  there  is  no  foundation  in  this 
country,  for  the  distinction  made  in  England,  on  this  point,  between  felonies  and  misdemea- 
nors— ^for  here,  an  indictment  for  the  higher  offence  rather  adds  to,  than  subtracts  firom  his 
privileges."  In  the  case  of  Com,  v.  Drum,  (19  Pick.  Rep.  479,)  It  was  held  that  on  an  indict- 
ment for  rape,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  incest  or  assault  and  battery.  The  court 
directed  the  jury,  that  if  there  was  no  sufficient  endeavor  to  convict  the  defendant,  either  of 
the  rape  charged,  or  of  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  still,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  revised  statutes,  (ch.  137,  sec.  11,)  he  might  be  convicted  of  an  assault  and  battery. 
This  provision  is,  that  whenever  any  person  indicted  for  a  felony,  shall  be  acquitted  by 
verdict,  of  part  of  the  offence  charged,  and  convicted  of  the  residue,  such  verdict  may  be 
recorded,  and  the  prisoner  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  offence,  if  any,  which  shall  be  sub- 
stantially charged  by  the  residue  of  such  indictment  and  shall  be  sentenced  and  punished 
accordingly.  The  court  were  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  for  rape,  necessarily  charged 
substantially  and  formally  an  assault  and  battery  upon  the  person  of  the  female  alleged  to 
have  been  ravished,  and  that  this  case  was  within  the  statute.  And  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  accordingly. 

In  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Lohman  v.  People,  (1  Gomstock  Rep.  379,)  it  was  held  that 
when  an  indictment  alleges  facts  which  constitute  a  misdemeanor,  it  will  be  good  for  that 
offence ;  although  it  state  other  facts  which  go  to  constitute  a  felony,  provided  all  the  iacts 
alleged,  fall  short  of  the  charge  of  felony  in  consequence  of  some  other  facts  essential  to  that 
charge,  e.  g.  the  intent  of  the  party  accused  not  being  averred.  Thus,  by  statute  of  1845^ 
ch.  260,  sec.  2,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  administer  drugs  ^  to  a  pregnant  female  with  intent  to 
produce  miscarriage ;  and  by  statute  of  1846,  oh.  22,  sea  1,  it  is  manslaughter  to  use  the 
same  means  with  intent  to  destroy  the  child  m.  case  the  death  of  such  child  be  thereby  pro- 
duced. The  indictment  charged  all  the  facts  necessary  to  constitute  the  crime  of  manslaugh- 
ter except  the  intent  with  which  the  acts  were  done,  and  in  conclusion  it  characterised  the 
crime  as  manslaughter;  but  the  only  intent  charged  was  an  intent  to  produce  a  misoanriage. 
It  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  fataUy  defective  for  the  felony,  but  good  for  the  misde- 
meanor, and  that  the  accused  was  properly  convicted  of  the  latter  offenoe.  And  it  seems 
tliat  a  conviction  for  a  misdemeanor  under  such  an  indictment  would  be  a  bar  to  a  subsequent 
indictment  for  the  felony. 

[2]  The  day  and  year  on  which  facts  are  stated  in  the  indictment  or  other  pleading  to  have 
ttxnirred,  are  not  in  general  material ;  and  the  fkcts  may  be  proved  to  have  occurred  upon 
any  other  day  previous  to  the  preferring  of  the  indictment.  R  v.  Chamock,  Holt,  301 ;  1 
J3alk.288;  9  St.  Tr.  687-605,  642-552;  Post.  7,  8;  9  East,  157;  1  Phil  Ev.  203;  R  v. 
Levy,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  458.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  these  exceptions:  namely,  firsts 
that  in  all  cases  where  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other  written  instruments,  not 
under  seal,  are  pleaded,  the  date,  if  stated,  must  correspond  with  the  date  of  the  instrument 
when  produced  in  evidence  at  the  trial.  Caxan  v.  Lyon,  2  Gamp.  307,  n. ;  see  Freeman  v. 
Jcxob,  4  Gamp.  249.  Secondly,  as  deeds  may  be  pleaded  either  according  to  the  date  which 
they  bear,  or  to  the  day  on  which  they  were  delivered,  if  a  deed  produced  in  evidence  bear 
date  on  a  day  different  from  that  stated  in  the  pleading,  the  party  producing  it  must  prove 
that  it  was  in  fyct  delivered  on  the  day  alleged  in  the  pleading.  Thirdly,  if  any  time  stated 
in  a  pleading  is  to  be  proved  by  matter  of  record,  it  must  be  correctly  stated.    See  Grey  v. 
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Place  is  immaterial,  unless  where  it  is  matter  of  local  description, 
such  as  the  parish,  &c.,  where  the  house  or  building  is  described  to  be 
in  an  indictment  for  burglary,  or  for  breaking  and  entering  a  house, 
shop,  warehouse,  or  a  building  within  the  curtilage,  &c.,  in  which  cases 
the  local  description  must  be  proved  as  laid.(a)  Upon  an  indictment 
for  treason  or  conspiracy,  if  you  prove  one  good  overt  act  in  the  county 
where  the  venue  is  laid,  you  may  prove  the  others  to  have  taken  place 
in  any  other  part  of  England.(6)  And  upon  an  indictment  against  an 
accessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  he  may  be  indicted  in  any  place  and 
before  any  court  where  his  principal  may  be  tried,  no  matter  where  the 
oflFence  of  accessory  was  committed.(c)[3] 

(a)  Ankj  p.  86.  (c)  Ank,  p.  15,  13. 

^)  2  Hawk,  a  46,  s.  184-18^ 

Bennett,  1  T.  R.  656;  Pope  y.  Foster,  4  T.  R.  590 ;  Woodford  v.  AsIOey,  11  East,  508 ;  MaS' 
taU  V.  StraJUon,  1  H.  B.  L.  49;  2  Saund  291,  b.  In  these  several  respects,  any — the 
slightest — ^variance  between  the  time  so  stated,  and  that  appearing  from  the  instrument  or 
record  when  produced,  will,  in  felonies,  be  fatal ;  but,  in  misdemeanors,  the  variance  may,  in 
certain  cases,  be  amended  at  trial  9  G.  4,  ch.  15.  Fourthly,  when  the  precise  date  of  any 
fkct  is  necessary  to  ascertain  and  determine,  with  precision,  the  offence  charged,  or  the  mat- 
ter alleged  in  excuse  or  justification,  any — the  slightest — variance  between  the  pleading 
and  evidence  in  that  respect,  will  be  &tal.  And  lastly,  whore  time  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
offence,  as  in  burglary  or  the  like,  the  offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the 
night  time ;  although  the  day  on  which  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed,  is 
immaterial,  and  it  may  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  on  any  other  day  previous  to  the 
preferring  of  the  indictment.  In  murder,  also,  the  death  must  be  proved  to  have  taken  place 
within  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  time  at  which  the  stroke  is  proved  to  have  been  given. 
2  Hawk.  ch.  23,  sec.  90. 

[3]  It  is  not,  in  general,  necessary  to  prove  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  indictment  or  sub- 
sequent pleading,  occurred  in  the  parish  or  place  therein  alleged ;  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  they  occurred  within  the  county,  or  other  extent  of  the  court's  jurisdiction.  2  Hawk, 
ch.  25,  sea  84.  But  they  must  he  proved  to  have  been  committed  within  the  county,  or 
other  extent  of  the  court's  jurisdiction,  otherwise  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted.  And 
where  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  was  found  upon  J.  S.,  who  resided  in  Wiltshire,  and  had 
resided  there  about  a  year  under  a  fiUse  name,  but  which  bill  bore  date  more  than  two  years 
previously  to  its  being  found  upon  him,  and  at  a  time  when  he  lived  in  Somersetshire ;  on 
an  indictment  against  him  for  a  forgery  of  the  bill  in  Wiltshire,  this  was  holden  not  to  bo 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  offence  having  been  committed  in  that  county.  K  v.  Crockery 
2  New  Rep.  8t ;  see  R.  &  R.  99,  n.  But  although  the  offence  must  be  proved  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  county  where  the  prisoner  is  tried,  afler  such  proof,  the  acts  of  the  prisoner 
in  any  other  county,  tending  to  establish  the  charge  against  him,  are  properly  admissible  in 
evidence.  1  Ph.  Ev.  206.  If  there  be  no  such  place  as  that  stated  in  the  indictment,  it  is 
immaterial  It  y.  Woodward,  1  Mood.  0.  0.  323.  The  statute  9  H.  5,  st.  1,  ch.  I,  sec.  3, 
(see  7  H.  5,  ch.  18 ;  and  18  H.  6,  ch.  12,)  which  declared  the  indictment  to  be  void  in  such  a 
case,  is  now  repealed ;  and  a  further  ground  for  the  objection  is  removed  by  the  jury  in 
criminal  cases  being  now  returned  d^  corporecomitaius.  6  G.  4,  ch.  50,  sec.  20.  An  indict- 
ment alleged  a  highway  robbery  to  have  been  committed  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  Pens- 
ford,  but  the  witness  called  in  the  parish  of  Pensford,  upon  which  it  was  objected  that  there 
was  no  proof  that  there  was  in  the  county  any  such  parish  as  that  laid  in  the  indictment. 
Littledale,  J.,  before  whom  the  indictment  was  tried,  said  that  the  objection  was  not  valid, 
and  that  he  had  once  reserved  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  upon  the  very  point,  and 
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Where  the  intent  with  which  an  act  is  done  forms  a  material  ingredi- 
ent in  an  offence,  we  have  seen(a)  that  it  must  be  laid  in  the  indict- 

(a)  Ante,  p.  88. 

a  great  msjority  of  the  judges  held  that  it  was  not  mcuxnbent  upon  the  prosecutor  to  prove 
atfirmatiyely  the  existence  within  the  county  of  the  parish  laid  in  the  indictment^  and  ez' 
pressed  a  doubt  bow  they  should  hold,  even  where  it  was  proved  negatively  for  the  prisoner 
that  no  such  parish  existed.    R.  v.  DowUng,  Ry.  &  M.  N.  P.  433. 

To  the  above  rule,  as  to  the  parish  and  place  being  immaterial,  there  are,  however,  these 
exceptions:  namely,  first,  that  if  the  statute  upon  which  the  indictment  is  framed,  give  the 
penalty  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  the  offence  was  committed,  the  offence  must  be 
proved  to  have  been  committed  in  the  parish  stated  in  the  indictment;  secondly,  upon  an 
indictment  against  a  parish  for  not  repairing  a  road,  the  part  of  the  rocul  out  of  repair  must 
be  proved  to  be  within  the  parish :  and  the  same  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  place  where 
the  fact  occurred  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  offence;  thirdly.  If  a  place  mentioned  in 
pleading  be  stated  as  part  of  the  description  of  a  written  instrument)  or  is  to  be  proved  by 
matter  of  record,  any — the  slightest — variance  between  the  place  as  stated,  and  that  appear- 
ing from  the  written  instrument  or  record  when  produced,  will,  In  felonies,  be  fatal,  (see 
PiUy,  Green,  1  Bast,  188;  PooIy,  Oow%  4  Taunt  700;  ChodHOe  v.  Watter,  id.  761;  Mor- 
gan V.  Ednoa/rda,  6  Taunt  394 ;  GoodtiUe  v.  Lamninuxn,  2  Gaknp.  274 ;)  but,  in  misdemeanors, 
the  variance  may  be  amended  at  the  trial.  9  G.  4^  ch.  16.  And  lastly,  where  the  place  is 
stated  as  matter  of  local  description,  and  not  as  venue  merely,  the  slightest  variance  between 
the  description  of  it  in  the  indictment^  and  the  evidence  will  be  &tal ;  even  though  the  in- 
jury be  partly  local  and  partly  transitory ;  f<»',  the  whole  being  one  entire  fact,  the  local 
description  becomes  descriptive  of  the  transitory  injuiy.  R  v.  Cranage,  1  Salk.  386 ;  2 
Stark.  Ev.  1671.  Thus,  for  instance,  on  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  the  dwelling  house, 
ftc.  for  burglary,  for  forcible  entry,  or  the  like,  if  there  be  the  slightest  variance  between  the 
indictment  and  evidence  in  the  name  of  the  parish  or  place  where  the  house  is  situate,  or  in 
any  other  description  given  of  it,  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted.  The  rule  is  the  same,  in 
this  respect,  in  criminal  cases  as  in  civil  actions ;  and,  where  in  an  action  for  non-reeidence, 
the  parish  was  styled  in  the  declaration  St  Ethelburg,  and  the  real  name  appeared  in 
evidence  to  be  St  Etbelburga,  it  was  holden  a  fatal  variance.  WUson  v.  Gilbefi,  2  B.  & 
P.  281. 

So,  in  an  action  for  a  nuisance  in  erecting  a  weir,  if  it  be  described  in  the  declaration  to  be 
at  H.,  and  be  proved  to  be  at  a  lower  part  of  the  same  water,  called  T.,  the  variance  is  fataL 
Shaw  V.  Wrigley,  2  East,  600.  With  reference  to  the  description  of  the  parish,  there  are 
several  apparently  conflicting  authorities,  which  can  only  be  reconciled  upon  the  principle 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  parish  either  by  its  strict  legal  or  popular  name,  provided 
the  description  be  such  as  cannot  mislead.  That  where,  in  ejectment,  the  premises  were 
alleged  to  be  in  Famham,  and  proved  to  be  in  Famham  Royal,  it  was  holden  not  to  be  a 
fatal  variance,  unless  it  were  shown  that  there  were  two  Famhams.  Doe  v.  SaUer,  13  East, 
9.  Where  the  premises  were  laid  to  be  in  Westbury,  and  it  was  proved  that  there  were 
two  parishes  of  that  name  in  the  county,  Westbuiy-upon-Trim  and  Westbury-upon-Sevem, 
the  objection  of  variance  was  overruled,  because  in  common  parlance  the  addition  was  not 
used,  and  the  description  could  not  mislead.    Doe  v.  SamiBy  6  M.  ft  Sel.  326. 

So,  where  premises  were  described  as  situate  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  the  real  name  of 
the  parish  being  St  Mary,  Lambeth,  though  usually  called  Lambeth,  the  variance  was 
holden  to  be  immaterial  KirJOandr.  PowiM,  1  Taunt  670;  R  v.  Ghaaip,  4  B.  ft  Aid. 
619.  In  Taylor  v.  WiUiams,  (11  B.  Moore,  448 ;  3  Bingh.  449,)  the  parish  was  described 
as  tiie  parish  of  St  James,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  it  appeared,  fVom  acts  of  Par- 
liament, that  there  were  two  parishes  of  St  James,  the  one  St  James,  Glerkenwell,  and  the 
other,  that  laid  in  the  declaration,  sometimes  called  St  James,  and  sometimes  St  James 
in  the  liberties  of  Westminster ;  upon  which  ground  the  description  was  holden  sufficient 
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ment ;  and  it  must  be  proved  as  laid.  There  is  some  difficulty  natur- 
ally in  proving  this ;  for  no  man  can  tell  what  passes  in  the  mind  of 
another ;  he  can  only  judge  of  it  from  the  other's  admission  or  overt 
acts.  Where  there  is  an  admission  of  the  intent,  and  the  party  proving 
it  is  believed,  it  is  of  course  conclusive  evidence  of  it.  But  where  there 
is  no  admission,  the  prosecutor  is  then  allowed  to  give  in  evidence  any 
acts  of  the  defendant,  indicating  his  intention,  or  from  which  it  can  be 

presumed. 
[*120]         Another  mode  of  judging  of  *the  intent,  is  by  presuming 

that  the  party  intended  that  which  he  eflFected,  or  that  which 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  act  with  which  he  is  charged :  if  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  act  would  be  the  death  of  another,  a  jury 
may  fairly  infer  from  the  act  that  it  was  done  with  intent  to  kill  such 
other  person ;  if  the  natural  consequence  of  the  act  would  be  to  defraud 
another,  a  jury  may  feirly  infer  from  it  an  intent  to  defraud.  In  forg- 
ery formerly,  the  act  was  laid  to  be  done  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
party  who  was  actually  defrauded,  or  who  would  have  been  defrauded 
by  it  if  the  forgery  had  succeeded.  In  obtaining  or  attempting  to  ob- 
tain money  or  goods  by  fidse  pretences,  the  act  was  laid  to  have  been 
done  with  intent  to  defraud  the  party  actually  defrauded  or  attempted 
to  be  defrauded  by  it.  But  now,  we  have  seen(a)  that  it  is  sufficient, 
in  indictments  for  forgery,  and  for  obtaining  goods  or  money  by  fidse 
pretences,  to  allege  the  act  to  be  done  "with  intent  to  defraud,"  with- 
out stating  it  to  be  to  defraud  any  particular  persons ;(6)  and  no  doubt 
the  jury  would  be  satisfied,  from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself,  that  it 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  some  person.[l] 

(a)  Ante,  p.  88.  (&)  14  A  15  Vict,  a  100,  8.  8. 


And  where,  in  ejectment,  the  premises  were  alleged  to  be  in  the  parish  of  St  Luke,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  there  appeared  to  be  two  parishes  of  St.  Luke,  the  one  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea^  and  the  other,  that  in  which  the  premises  were,  sometimes  caUed  St  Luke,  Old 
Street,  but  more  commonly  St  Luke,  Hfiddlesex;  the  description  was  holden  suffident^  as 
it  could  not  mislead.    Doe  v.  Oarter,  2  Y.  A  J.  492. 

A  prisoner  was  indicted  at  the  central  criminal  court  for  burglary  in  a  house  stated  in  the 
indictment  to  be  situate  at  the  parish  of  Woolwich.  The  prosecutor  stoted  that  tlie  correct 
name  of  the  pariah  was  St  Mary,  Woolwich;  but  it  being  caUed  in  the  central  criminal 
court  act^  4  &  6  W.  4,  ch.  36,  sec.  2,  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  the  indictment  was  therefore 
held  sufficient  Beg.  v.  St  John,  9  0.  A  P.  40.  But  where,  in  an  action  of  trespass,  for 
breakmg  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  there  appeared  to  be  two  parishes  in  Clerk- 
enweD,  St  James  and  St  John,  and  the  house  was  situate  in  the  former,  Qibbs,  C.  J  non- 
suited  the  plaintiff  Taylor  v.  moman,  I  B.  Moore,  161 ;  1  Holt^  623.  And  where  the 
premises  were  laid  in  the  parish  of  St  George  the  Martyr,  Bloomsbury,  and  were  proved  to 
be  in  that  of  St  George  Bloomsbury,  there  being  two  parishes  of  St  Geoi^  m  Bloomsbury 
the  one  called  St  George  the  Martyr,  and  the  other  St  Geoige  Bloomsbuiy,  the  plaintiff 
was  non-suited.    Harris  v.  Oooke,  2  B.  Moore,  687 ;  8  Taunt  539. 

[1]  On  an  indictment  for  murder,  former  attempta  of  the  defendant  to  assassinate  the 
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It  may  also  often  be  material  to  prove  that  the  act  charged  in  the  in- 
dictment was  done  wilfully,  and  did  not  occur  merely  by  accident ;  and 
in  such  a  case,  other  acts  of  the  defendant  may  be  given  in  evidence, 
from  which  the  jury  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  done  wilfully.  Where 
a  man  was  indicted  for  setting  fire  to  a  stack  of  straw,  and  it  appeared 

deceased  are  admissible  in  evidence ;  so  are  former  menaces  of  the  defendant  or  expresmons 
of  vindictive  feeling  towards  the  deceased,  or  in  fact,  the  existence  of  any  motive  likely  to 
instigate  him  to  the  commission  of  the  offence  in  question.    Arch.  G.  P.  73. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  assault  and  battery,  in  order  to  show  some  motive  of 
resentment  on  the  part  of  the  defendant^  it  was  held  competent  for  the  state  to  pro  \re  that 
the  prosecutor  had  said  in  the  defendant's  hearing,  a  short  time  before,  "  that  no  honest  man 
would  avail  himself  of  the  bankrupt  law,"  and  then  to  prove  further,  that  that  defendant's 
father  had  previously  been  talking  about  taking  the  benefit  of  that  act.  SkUa  v.  Oriffis,  3 
Iredell,  604. 

On  a  charge  of  sending  a  threatening  letter,  prior  and  subsequent  letters  from  the  prisoner 
to  the  party  threatened  may  be  given  in  evidence,  as  explanatory  of  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  particular  letter  upon  which  the  indictment  is  framed,  (R.  v.  Robinson^  2  Leach,  749,) 
if  the  intent  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  letter  itselC     2  Leach,  479 ;  4  C.  &  B.  562. 

Upon  a  trial  of  an  indictment  for  passing  counterfeit  bank  notes,  proof  that  prisoner  had, 
about  the  same  time,  passed  another  note  of  the  same  kind  which  was  thought  to  be  a  coun- 
terfeit, and  which  he  took  back,  though  this  note  is  not  produced  on  the  trial,  is  admissible 
evidence  to  prove  the  scienter.  Martin  v.  Com.  11  Leigh,  745  ;  Spencer  v.  Com.  11  Leigh, 
761 ;  Hendrick  v.  Com.  5  Leigh,  708 ;  U.  S.  v.  Craig,  4  Wash.  0.  C.  B.  729 ;  State  v.  Antonio, 
2  Tr.  Car.  B.  776;  U.  S.  v.  Iheble,  1  Baldwin,  619  It  may  also  be  proved  by  the  faet  of 
similar  forged  orders  found  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant,  or  of  an  accomplkie  in  passing 
them.  Com,  v.  P&rcival,  Thacher's  0.  C.  293 ;  State  v.  Tar&y,  2  Hawks,  248 ;  U,  S.  v. 
Harmaot  1  Baldwin's  0.  C.  R  292.  But  in  another  case,  where  the  second  uttering  had 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  indictment,  evidence  of  such  uttering  was,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge  refused.  Rex  v.  Smithy  2  C.  &  P.  633 ;  Talfourd's  Dick.  Sess.  359;  but 
see  Rex  v.  Kirkwood,  Le win's  C.  G.  103.  The  law  appears  to  be,  (Rex  v.  Taivemer,  Carr,  0. 
L.  196,  and  Rex  v.  Smith,  4  G.  ft  P.  411,)  that  in  order  to  enable  the  prosecutor  to  give  in 
evidence  other  uttermgs  subsequent  to  that  charged  in  the  indictment,  they  must  in  some 
way  be  connected  with  the  principal  case,  or  the  notes  or  bills  must  be  of  the  same  manu- 
facture and  precisely  similar.  Indeed,  even  with  regard  to  previous  utterings  of  forged  notes, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  given  ui  evidence  to  show  a  guilty  knowledge,  when 
not  of  the  same  description  and  denomination  with  the  note  in  qnestioD.  Such  evidence, 
however,  has  sometimes  been  received.  See  Rex  v.  MUlard,  Buss,  and  By.  245 ;  and  Rex 
V.  Kirkwood,  Lewin's  G.  G.  103.  Upon  an  indictment  for  procuring  base  coin,  with  intent  to 
utter  it,  evidence  of  the  defendant  having  a  large  quantity  of  such  coin  is  admissible  to  prove 
the  intent    Rex  v.  FuUer,  B.  and  B.  308.    See  Wharton's  Gr.  Law,  p.  69. 

In  R,  V.  Sunt  et  al.,  (3  B.  ft  Aid.  566,)  upon  an  indictment  for  conspiring  and  unlawfully 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  disaffection  and  discontent  among  his  Majesty's  subjects 
at  Manchester,  it  was  holden  that  the  previous  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  assembly,  in 
training,  ftc.,  and  in  assaulting  persons  whom  they  called  spies,  was  competent  evidence  as 
to  the  general  character  and  intention  of  the  meeting,  although  the  effect  of  it  as  to  each 
particular  defendant  was  a  distinct  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  It  was  held 
competent  to  show  also,  as  against  Hunt,  (who,  though  a  stranger,  except  by  political  con- 
nexion, had  been  invited  to  preside  as  chairman  at  the  meeting.)  that  at  a  similar  meeting 
in  another  place,  holden  for  an  object  professedly  similar,  certain  resolutions  had  been  pro- 
posed by  that  person ;  it  being  in  its  nature  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  and  views  on 
the  particular  subject  of  such  meetings,  and  of  the  topics  there  discussed.  So  in  an  indict- 
ment for  adultery,  it  is  said,  previous  improper  lamiliarities  may  be  shown  to  show  the  ^uo 
Q/avmo, 
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that  it  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  prisoner's  having  fired  a  gun  very 
near  to  it;  the  prosecutor  having  proved  this,  then  proposed  to  prove 
that  the  stack  had  also  been  set  fire  to  the  day  before,  and  that  the 
prisoner  was  seen  at  the  same  time  very  near  it  with  his  gun :  this  was 
objected  to,  as  being  evidence  of  another  felony ;  but  Maule,  J.,  held 
it  to  be  admissible ;  he  said  that  although  it  may  be  proof  of  another 
felony,  that  circumstance  does  not  render  it  inadmissible,  if  the  evi- 
dence be  otherwise  receivable :  if  a  person  were  charged  with  having 
wilfully  poisoned  another,  and  it  were  a  question  whether  he  knew  a 
certain  white  powder  to  be  poison,,  evidence  would  be  admissible  to 
show  that  he  knew  what  the  powder  was,  because  he  had  administered 
it  to  another  person  some  short  time  before,  who  had  died.(a)  So,  where 
upon  an  indictment  for  maliciously  shooting  at  the  prosecutor,  it  be- 
came a  question  whether  it  happened  by  accident  or  was  done  wilfully; 
and  the  prosecutor,  to  show  that  it  was  done  wilfully,  was  allowed  to 
give  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  had  intentionally  shot  at  him  some 
time  before;  and  the  judges  held  that  the  evidence  was  rightly  re- 
'  ceived.(a)[2] 

Malice  is  often  a  material  ingredient  in  an  oflFence,  and  expressed 
particularly  in  the  definition  of  it.     When  this  is  the  case,  the 
[*121]     indictment  must  state  the  act  to  have  been  maliciously  *done, . 
and  the  malice  as  well  as  the  act  must  be  proved.  [1] 

(a)  R  V.  Dossett,  2  Gar.  ft  E.  306.  (6)  R  v.  Yoke,  R  A  Ry.  531. 

[2]  On  an  indictment  for  murder,  former  attempts  of  the  defendant  to  assaaaiDate  tlie  de- 
ceajsed  are  admissible  in  evidence;  so  are  former  menaces  of  tlie  defendant,  or  expressions 
of  vindictive  feeling  towards  the  deceased,  or,  in  &ot,  the  existence  of  any  motive  likely  to 
instigate  him  to  the  commission  of  the  offence  in  question.    Archb.  G.  P.  73. 

On  a  trial  of  indictment  for  larceny  of  a  watch,  evidence  of  another  larceny  of  a  doak, 
committed  by  prisoner,  the  two  acts  being  wholly  distinct  and  unconnected,  are  not  admissi- 
ble for  any  purpose.  Walker  v.  Com.,  1  Leigh,  5*74.  But,  on  a  trial  for  mimler,  evidence 
that  the  prisoner,  on  the  same  day  the  deceased  was  killed,  and  shortly  before  the  killing, 
shot  a  third  person,  was  held  admissible,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  evidence  tended  to  prove  a  distinct  felony  committed  by  the  prisoner;  such  shooting, 
and  the  killing  of  the  deceased,  appearing  to  be  connected  as  parts  of  one  entire  transaction. 
ffecUh  V.  0(mi.j  1  Robin.  735.  And,  where  the  scienter  or  quo  animo  is  requisite  to,  and  con- 
stitutes a  necessary  and  essential  part  of  the  crime  with  whi<^  the  person  is  charged ;  and 
proof  of  such  guilty  knowledge,  or  malicious  intention,  is  indispensable  to  establish  his  guilt 
in  regard  to  the  transaction  in  question,  testimony  of  such  acts,  conduct  or  declarations  of 
the  accused  as  tend  to  establish  such  knowledge  or  intent^  is  competent;  notwithstanding 
they  may  constitute  in  law  a  distinct  crime.  Dunn  v.  Staiej  2  Pike,  229.  Thus,  on  an  in- 
dictment against  persons  for  a  conspiracy  to  carry  on  the  business  of  common  cheats,  evi- 
dence was  admitted  of  the  defendants  having  made  false  representations  to  other  tradesmen 
besides  those  named  in  the  indictment    R  v.  Roberts,  1  Gamp.  400. 

[1]  McUUkkf  in  its  proper  or  legal  sense,  is  different  from  that  sense  which  it  bears  in  common 
i^eeoh.  In  common  acceptation  it  signifies  a  desire  of  revenge,  or  a  settled  anger  against  a 
particular  person :  but  this  is  not  the  legal  sense ;  and  Lord  Holt,  0.  J.,  says  upon  this  sub- 
jeot,  "  Some  have  been  led  into  mistakes  by  not  well  considering  what  the  passion  of  malioe 
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Malice  is  proved  in  the  same  manner  as  intent, — trom  the  admissions 
or  the  overt  acts  of  the  offender.  It  may  generally  be  inferred  from 
the  nature  of  the  act  itself:  if  a  man  do  an  act,  which  cannot  be  of 
any  benefit  to  himself,  or  to  those  with  or  for  whom  he  is  acting,  and 
which  must  necessarily  be  of  injury  to  another  person, — as  if  he  wil- 
fully set  fire  to  the  house  of  another,  or  to  his  manufactory,  or  to  his 
ships,  or  to  his  stacks  or  crops  of  com, — or  if  he  destroy  or  damage 
his  trees,  plants,  fences,  &c.,  not  meaning  to  steal  them, — or  if  he  kill 
or  wound  his  cattle,  &c.,  not  meaning  to  steal  them, — ^in  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  jury  will  be  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  act  was  done 
from  malice  to  the  owner  or  party  injured. 

is;  they  have  construed  it  to  be  a  rancour  of  mind  lodged  in  the  person  killing,  for  some 
considerable  time  before  the  commission  of  the  fact ;  which  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  the 
not  well  distinguishing  between  TuUred  and  malice.    Envy,  hatred  and  mdUoe,  are  three  dis- 
tinct passions  of  the  mind."    Kel.  127.     Amongst  the  Bomans,  and  in  the  civil  law,  maliUa 
appears  to  have  imported  a  mixture  of  fraud,  and  of  that  which  is  opposite  to  simplicity  and 
honesty.    Cicero  speaks  of  it  (De  Nat.  Deor.  Lib.  3,  s.  30,)  as   "  verstUa  et  fattax  nocendi  raiiof* 
and  in  another  work,  (De  Offic.  Lib.  3,  s.  18,)  he  says,  "  nihi  quidem  etiam  vera  hcereditates 
nan  honesicB  videntur  ai  sint  maliUosis  (i.  e.  according  to  Pearce,  a  malo  animo  profectis)  blau' 
dUiis  offldorum;  non  veritate  aed  nmiUaiiaTie  quoBsUcd."    And  see  Dig.  Lib.  2,  Tit.  13,  Lez.  8, 
where,  in  speaking  of  a  banker  or  cashier  giving  his  accounts,  it  is  said,  "  Ubi  exigitur  argentO' 
rius  rationes  edere^  tunc  punitur  cum  dob  malo  rum  exhibet  *  *  *  Dolo  malo  autem  non  edit^  ei 
qui  maUiiose  edidit,  et  qui  in  totum  non  edit"    Amongst  us  malice  is  a  term  of  law  importing  t 
directly  wickedness,  and  excluding  a  just  cause  or  excuse.  Thus  Lord  Coke,  in  his  comment  ^ 
on  the  words  |>0r  maUHcmi,  says,  "  If  one  be  appealed  of  murder,  and  it  is  found  by  verdict  I 
that  he  killed  the  party  ae  defendendOj  this  shall  not  be  said  to  be  per  moHHamf  because  he 
had  a  just  cause,"    2  Inst.  384.    And  where  the  statute  speak  of  a  prisoner  on  his  arraign- 
ment standing  mute  ofmaUce,  the  word  clearly  cannot  be  understood  in  its  common  accepta- 
tion of  anger  or  desire  of  revenge  against  another.    Thus  where  the  25  Hen.  8,  a  3,  says, 
that  persons  arraigned  of  petit  treason,  &a,  standing  "  mute  of  malice  or  froward  mind,"  or 
challenging,  &a,  shall  be  excluded  fh>m  clergy,  the  word  maMeef  explained  by  the  aocom- 
panymg  words,  seems  to  signify  a  wickedness  or  f^owardness  of  mind  in  reAising  to  submit 
to  the  course  of  justice ;  in  opposition  to  cases  where  some  just  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
the  sUenoe,  as  that  it  proceeds  from  madness,  or  some  other  disability  or  distemper.    And  in 
the  statute  21  Edw.  1,  Be  makfactoribua  in  parcia,  trespassers  are  mentioned  who  shall  not 
yield  themselves  to  the  foresters,  &c,  but  "  immo  maHtiam  auam  prosequendo  et  oonUnuandOj" 
shall  fly  or  stand  upon  their  defence.    And  where  Ijhe  question  of  malice  has  arisen  in  cases 
of  homicide,  the  matter  for  consideration  has  been  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent and  subsequent  chapters,)  whether  the  act  were  done  with  or  without  just  cause  or  ex- 
cuse ;  so  that  it  has  been  suggested  (Chappie,  J.,  MS.  Sum.,)  that  what  is  usually  called 
malice  implied  by  the  law  would  perhaps  be  expressed  more  intelligibly  and  iamilarly  to  the 
understanding  if  it  were  called  maUce  in  a  legal  sense.    Malice,  "  in  its  legal  sense,  denotes 
a  wrongful  act  done  intentionally  without  just  cause  or  excuse."  Per  Littledale,  J*.  M^Pher- 
aon  V.  i>anteb,  10  B.  ft  C.  272.     "  We  must  settle  what  is  meant  by  the  term  malice.    The 
legal  import  of  this  term  differs  from  its  acceptation  in  common  conversation.    It  is  not^  as 
in  ordinary  speech,  only  an  expression  of  hatred  and  ill  will  to  an  individual,  but  means  any 
wicked  or  mischievious  intention  of  the  mind.    Thus  in  the  crime  of  murder,  which  is  al- 
ways stated  in  the  indictment  to  be  committed  with  malice  aforethought,  it  is  neither  neces- 
sary in  support  of  such  indictment  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had  any  enmity  to  the  deceased, 
nor  would  proof  of  absence  of  ill  will  furnish  the  accused  with  any  defence,  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  act  of  killing  was  intentional,  and  done  without  any  justifiable  cause."  Per 
Best,  J.  Rex  v.  Harvey^  2  B.  ft  C.  268. 
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Sucli  are  the  whole  class  of  offences  comprised  in  the  stat  7  &  8  G. 
4,  c.  30,  (Peel's  Act,)  relating  to  malicious  injuries ;  but  as  that  act  com- 
prised the  offences  of  killing  or  wounding  cattle,  &c.,  and  from  some 
previously  decided  cases  it  appeared  that  such  offences  were  sometimes 
committed  out  of  malice  to  the  animal,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
provide  that  in  all  offences  within  that  statute,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  offence  shall  be  committed  from  malice  conceived  against  the  owner 
of  the  property  in  respect  of  which  it  shall  be  committed  or  other- 
wise.(a)[2] 

Malice  may  also  be  implied,  where  no  malice  against  any  particular 
person  in  fact  existed.  Even  in  murder,  which  is  the  highest  offence 
of  this  class,  in  which  malice  forms  a  most  material  ingredient,  and 
where  the  malice  must  be  preconceived,  malice  may  in  this  way  be  im- 
plied, although  none  actually  existed  as  against  any  particular  person. 
As  if  a  man,  being  on  a  horse  which  he  knows  to  be  used  to  kick,  ride 
him  amongst  a  crowd  of  persona,  and  the  horse  kick  a  man  and  kill 
him,  the  rider  is  guilty  of  murder,  although  he  had  no  malice  against 
any  particular  person,  nor  any  other  intention  than  that  of  diverting 
himself  by  frightening  the  persons  around  hira.(6)  So,  where  a  person 
fires  a  loaded  pistol  among  an  assembly  of  persons,  or  in  the  public 
streets  where  many  persons  are  passing,  and  thereby  kills  a  man  or  the 
like  he  is  guilty  of  murder.(c)  So,  in  all  other  cases,  where  a  man  wil- 
fully does  an  act,  which  he  knows  must  or  probably  will  cause  the 
death  of  another,  whom  he  knows  not,  and  a  man  is  thereby  killed,  he 
is  guilty  of  murder,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  preconceived 
malice  against  the  individual  killed.[3] 

(a)  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  30,  8.  26.  (c)  See  Rv,  Bailey,  R.  k  Ry.  1. 

(5)  1  Hawk.  c.  31,  8.  68. 

[2]  Oa  an  indictment  for  malicious  mischief  under  the  Tennessee  act  of  1803,  ch.  9,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  prove  express  malice.  State  v.  OoncH  1  Tenn.  Rep.  305.  Malice,  either 
express  or  implied,  against  the  owner  and  not  against  the  thing  injured,  is  required.  StaU 
V.  Wilcox,  3  Yerger,  278. 

An  indictment  for  malicious  mischief,  may  conclude  at  common  law ;  and  in  such  indict- 
ment, it  is  not  necessary  to  charge  malice  against  the  owner  of  the  property  injured.  State 
Y,  Scott,  2  Dey.  k  Bat.  35. 

An  indictment  for  malicious  trespass  alleged  that  the  defendant  did  "  maliciously  and  mis- 
chieviously  injure,  and  cause  to  be  injured,  a  certain  house,  the  property  of  one  A.  situate, 
^"  "of  the  value  of  $50  to  the  damage  of  the  said  A.  $5,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  sta- 
tute, tc.  Held  that  the  offence  was  insufficiently  described,  and  that  the  indictment  should 
have  shown  the  specific  injury  done  to  the  house.    State  v.  Ayddott,  7  Blackf.  157. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  a  conviction  of  the  offence  of  malicious  mis- 
chief, the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  injury  was  done  either  out  of  a  spirit  of  wanton 
cruelty,  or  of  wicked  revenge.     (Jom.  v.  Waiden^  3  Gush.  Rep.  658. 

[3]  When  a  man  commits  on  unlawful  act,  unaccompanied  by  any  circumstances  justify- 
ing its  commission,  it  is  a  presumption  of  law  that  he  has  acted  advisedly,  and  with  an  in- 
tent to  produce  the  consequences  which  have  ensued.    Where  a  man  was  convicted  of  set- 
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Also,  if  a  guilty  knowledge  from  a  material  ingredient  in  the  ofifenoe 
charged,  it  can  only  be  proved  from  the  admissions  or  the  overt  acts 
of  the  offender ;  and  in  the  absence  of  admissions,  the  prosecutor  may 
give  in  evidence  any  facts  from  which  the  jury  may  infer  it.  For  in- 
stance, upon  an  indictment  for  knowingly  uttering  a  forged 
bill  of  exchange,  evidence  *that  the  prisoner  gave  a  false  ac-  [*122] 
count  of  the  parties  to  it,  and  when  he  was  apprehended,  had 
other  forged  bills  of  exchange,  all  drawn  upon  the  same  parties,  upon 
his  person,  this  was  holden  to  be  properly  received  in  proof  of  his  guilty 
knowledge  that  the  bill  he  was  charged  with  uttering,  was  a  for- 
gery .(a)  So,  upon  an  indictment  for  forging  and  uttering  a  bank  of 
England  note,  which  appeared  to  have  been  done  with  a  camel  hair 
pencil,  the  prosecutors,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  guilty  knowledge, 
tendered  in  evidence  another  note,  forged  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
same  materials,  uttered  by  the  prisoner  about  three  months  before,  and 
two  lot  notes,  and  thirteen  IZ.  notes  of  the  same  fabrication,  from  the 
files  of  the  bank,  (but  when  received  by  them  did  not  appear,)  all  of 
which  had  the  prisoner's  handwriting  on  the  back :  the  judge  received 

(a)  R.  V.  Hough,  R.  A;  R7.  120. 

ting  fire  to  a  mill,  with  intent  to  ii^jure  the  occupiers  thereof)  a  doubt  occurred  whether  under 
the  words  43  Geo.  3,  ch.  58,  an  intent  to  injure  or  defhiud  some  person  was  not  necessary  to 
be  proved ;  or  at  least  some  fact  from  which  such  intention  could  be  inferred,  beyond  the 
mere  act  of  setting  the  mill  on  fire ;  but  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  a  person  who  does 
an  act  wilfully,  necessarily  intends  that  which  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  act^  viz., 
injury  to  the  owner  of  the  mill  burned.  FarringUm^s  case,  Buss.  &  Ry.  207.  See  also 
PJalps*  cast,  1  Moody  C,  C.  263.  "In  every  charge  of  murder,"  says  Foster,  *Hhe  fact  of 
killing  being  first  proved,  all  the  circumstances  of  accident,  necessity,  or  infirmity,  are  to  be 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  prisoner,  unless  they  arise  out  of  the  evidence  produced  agamst 
him,  for  the  law  presumes  the  fact  to  be  fi>unded  in  malice,  until  the  contrary  appears." 
Foster,  265 ;  1  Hale  P.  G.  465 ;  1  East  P.  G.  340.  Presumption  of  a  malicious  intent  may 
arise  from  the  weapon  used  in  the  perpetration  of  the  deed.  Woodsidea  v.  The  StaJte,  2 
Howard,  656.  W^hen  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  killing  is  proved  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  defendant^  and  nothing  fiuiher  is  shown,  the  presumption  of  law  is 
that  it  was  malicious  and  an  act  of  murder,  and  proof  of  matter  of  excuse  or  extenuation 
lies  on  the  defendant.  Com.  v.  York,  9  Metoalf  Rep.  93.  The  rule  of  law  is,  that  a  man 
shall  be  taken  to  intend  that  which  be  does;  or  which  is  the  inunediate  or  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  act  A  mortal  wound  given  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  the  previous  possession 
of  the  slayer,  without  any,  or  upon  very  slight  provocation, }» prima  facie,  wilfiil,  deliberate 
and  premeditated  killing ;  and  throws  upon  the  prisoner  the  necessity  of  proving  extenuating 
circumstances.    HiWa  case,  2  Grrattan,  694. 

A  man  shooting  at  a  tame  fowl,  with  intention  to  steal  it,  kills  a  person ;  that  in  England 
is  murder  punished  with  death ;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  it  would  be  murder  in  the  second  de- 
gree. An  officer  of  justice,  or  a  private  man,  is  killed  in  endeavoring  to  part  two  persons 
whom  he  sees  fighting;  a  person  throws  a  large  stone,  or  piece  of  timber,  fi'om  a  house  into 
a  street  where  he  knows  many  persons  are  passing  and  kills  another;  a  man  riding  in  a  road 
a  dangerous  horse  apt  to  strike  happens  to  kill  a  person ;  all  these  cases  are  murder  in  Eng- 
land; but  in  Pennsylvania,  they  would  be  murder  in  the  second  degree.  Com,  v.  DougJierty, 
1  Browne,  Appendix  18 ;  see  also,  Pennsylvania  v.  JPFail,  Addis.  Rep.  267. 
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the  evidence,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  as  to  its  admissibility ; 
and  the  judges  afterwards  held  that  it  was  admissible  for  the  purpose, 
subject  however  to  observations  as  to  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  which 
would  be  more  or  less  considerable,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
other  notes,  the  distance  of  time  at  which  they  were  put  off,  the  situa- 
tion in  life  of  the  prisoner,  so  as  to  make  it  more  or  less  probable  that 
so  many  notes  should  pass  through  his  hands  in  the  regular  way  of 
business.(a)[l] 

Also,  where  several  offences  of  the  same  nature  form  parts  of  one 
entire  transaction,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge  to  confine  the 
prosecutor  to  the  proof  of  one,  or  to  allow  him  to  give  evidence  of  the 
others  also :  as  for  instance,  where  a  shopman  being  suspected  of  steal- 
ing from  his  employer's  till,  marked  money  was  put  into  the  till,  and 
being  watched,  he  was  observed  going  to  the  tUl,  immediately  alter 
which  some  of  the  money  was  missed ;  at  this  part  of  the  evidence  at 
the  trial,  it  was  objected  for  the  prisoner  that  the  prosecutor  should  be 
confined  to  this  instance,  but  the  judge  overruled  the  objection ;  it  was 
then  proved  that  shortly  after,  he  was  observed  to  go  again  to  the  till, 
that  he  took  his  hand  out  of  it,  clenched,  and  put  it  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  that  the  till  being  immediately  examined,  it  was  found  that 
more  of  the  money  was  gone  from  it ;  the  prisoner  was  then  apprehend- 
ed and  searched,  and  six  shillings  of  the  marked  money  found  upon 
him :  upon  motion  to  stay  the  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  evidence 
of  another  offence  had  been  received,  the  court  held  that  it  was  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  to  allow  it ;  the  two  felonies  were  so  connected, 
as  to  form  parts  of  one  entire  transaction,  and  the  one  was  evidence  to 
show  the  character  of  the  other.(a)[2] 

(a)  R.  V.  JBaU,  B.  ft  By.  132.  (b)  R  y.  EUis,  6  B.  &  G.  145. 

[1]  Evidence  of  a  prisoner's  endeavors  to  engage  a  person  to  procure  for  him  counterfeit 
money;  of  his  dedared  intention  to  become  acquainted  with  a  counterfeiter,  and  to  remove 
to  a  place  near  his  residence,  is  admissible  on  a  prosecution  for  passing  a  counterfeit  note  to 
prove  the  scienter.  Com.  v.  Finn^  6  Band.  701.  TJie  State  y.  Houston^  1  BaUey,  300;  Mar- 
tin y.  Ckrni.  5  Leigh,  707.  But  the  notes  must  be  produced,  or  proved  to  be  destroyed,  or  in 
the  prisoner's  possession,  and  not  produced  on  notice.  People  v.  LagriUe^  1  Wheeler's  Or. 
Gas.  416 ;  HeMa  case,  1  Bogers'  Bea  46 ;  Case  of  Smith  e^  oiL,  4  Id.  166 ;  Dougherty's  cast, 
3  Id.  148.  But  proof  of  the  scienter  is  not  admissible,  before  the  principal  charge  is  estab- 
lished, Jonei^  case,  6  Id.  86.  On  an  indictment  for  passing  a  counterfeit  silver  dollar, 
knowingly,  evidence  that  defendant  had  counterfeited  other  dollars,  was  held  not  admissible. 
State  y.  Odet,  2  Const.  Bep.  758.  But  on  an  indictment  for  counterfeiting  money,  evidence 
of  possession  of  instruments  of  coining  is  admissible.    State  v.  AnUmM^  lb.  776. 

[2]  Where  the  offence  is  a  cumulative  one,  consisting,  in  itself  in  the  commission  of  a 
number  of  acts,  evidence  of  those  various  acts  so  fiff  fh>m  being  inadmissible,  is  essential  to 
the  proof  of  the  charge.  In  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  &lse  pretences,  it  is  allow- 
able  to  prove  that  the  same  pretences  were  used  to  another.  OoQMs  case^  4  Boger's  Bee. 
143.  On  an  indictment  against  the  defendants  for  a  conspiracy  to  cause  themselves  to  be 
believed  persons  of  large  property  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  tradesmen ;  after  proof  of  a 
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So,  in  other  cases,  there  can  be  no  objection  that  the  evidence  of « 
offence,  proves  the  defendant  to  be  guilty  of  another  offence 
also.(a)    And  now  by  stat  14  &  15  Vict.  *c.  100,  s.  17,  in  the     [*1! 
case  of  larceny,  although  the  indictment  state  only  one  act  of 
stealing,  and  at  one  time,  yet  if  it  appear  that  the  property  was  in  f 
stolen  at  different  times,  the  prosecutor  shall  not,  by  reason  thereof, 
required  to  elect  on  which  taking  he  will  proceed,  unless  it  shall ; 
pear  that  there  were  more  than  three  takings,  or  that  more  than  1 

(a)  R  V.  Moore^  2  Car.  A  P.  235.  , 


representation  to  one  tradesman,  evidence  was  offered  of  a  representation  to  another  trad 
man  at  a  different  time,  and  admitted  by  Lord  Ellenborougb,  who  said  tliat  cumulat 
instances  were  necessary  to  prove  the  offence,  and  that  the  same  sort  of  evidence  ^ 
allowed  on  an  indictment  for  barretry.  Robert's  case^  1  Camp.  399.  To  prove  fraud  agrai 
the  defendant,  a  transaction  between  him  and  a  third  person  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  c 
in  question,  may  be  given  in  evidence.  SneU  et  al.  v.  Moses  et  cd.  1  Jolins.  99.  See  a 
Rankin  v.  Blackwell,  2  John.  Qas.  1 93.  In  an  action  for  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  A.  by  fals* 
representing  B.  to  be  a  man  of  credit,  evidence  that  such  representations  were  made  to  othe 
in  consequence  of  which  such  other  persons  made  the  same  representations  to  A.  is  adm 
sible.     Gardner  v.  PrestoUj  2  Day's  Cases,  206. 

In  Connecticut  it  has  been  held,  that  on  the  trial  of  a  man  charged  with  the  murder  of  1 
wife,  the  state  could  show,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  rebutting  the  presumption  of  int 
cenee  arising  from  the  marital  relations  between  the  defendant  and  the  deceased,  that  he  h 
lived  in  adultery  with  another  woman.     Evidence  of  previous  malice  undoubtedly  wov 
have  been  admissible  to  show  the  quo  animo^  or  perhaps  to  lend  to  circumstantial  eviden 
a  motive,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  evidence  as  that  of  adultery  could  have  been  admitt 
to  rebut  the  presumption  of  innocence.    In  England  it  has  been  held,  that  on  the  trial  of 
person  charged  with  an  unnatural  crime,  it  was  not  evideoce  to  prove  that  the  defendant  hi 
admitted  that  he  had  a  tendency  to  such  practices ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  a  man's  ha 
ing  been  guilty  of  other  offences,  or  having  a  tendency  to  commit  them,  should  be  receive 
as  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption  of  his  innocence  of  a  particular  charge.    If  such 
reason  be  allowed  to  operate  there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  derogatory  to  a  defendant 
character  which  could  be  excluded.    Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  citing  State  v.  Watkins,  9  Con; 
Rep.  47 ;  1  Phil.  Ev.  499 ;  1  Russ.  on  Cr.  700. 

Although  the  evidence  offered  may  be  proof  of  another  felony,  that  circumstance  does  m 
render  it  inadmissible,  if  the  evidence  be  otherwise  receivable,  either  as  part  of  the  res  gestc 
or  in  order  to  show  intent    In  many  cases  it  is  an  important  question  whether  a  thing  we 
done  accidentally  or  wilfully.    Thus,  as  is  said  by  Maule,  J.,  in  a  recent  case,  if  a  perso 
were  charged  with  having  wilfully  poisoned  another,  and  it  were  a  question  whether  h 
knew  a  certain  white  powder  to  be  poison,  evidence  would  be  admissible  to  show  that  h 
knew  what  the  powder  was,  because  he  had  administered  it  to  another  person  who  had  diec 
although  that  might  be  proof  of  a  distinct  felony.     Regina  v.  Dassett,  Maule,  J.,  2  Car.  &  Kii 
306.    And  so,  it  is  competent  for  the  prosecutor  of  an  indictment  for  selling  liquor  witliot 
a  license,  to  prove  that  the  defendant  kept  a  bar  with  bottles  in  it.     The  People  v,  Biibert, 
Denio,  133.    But,  where  a  defendant  was  on  trial  for  breaking  and  entering  the  City  Hall 
at  C'harleston,  and  a  mass  of  burglarious  tools  and  implements  found  in  his  possession  at  th( 
time  of  his  arrest,  were  exhibited  to  the  jury  j  some  of  which  were  adapted  to  the  commis 
Bion  of  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  it  was  held,  that  it  was  not  competent  foi 
the  government  to  prove,  that  the  ward  of  a  key  found  among  such  tools  and  implements 
was  made  and  fitted  by  the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  door  of  the  building  ol 
the  Lancaster  Bank.     Com.  v.  Wilson^  2  Cushing,  590.    Wharton'a  Cr.  Law,  p.  240. 
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space  of  eix  calender  months  elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last  of 
such  takings ;  and  in  either  of  such  last-mentioned  cases,  the  prosecu- 
tor shall  be  required  to  elect  to  proceed  for  such  number  of  takings, 
not  exceeding  three,  as  appear  to  have  taken  place  within  the  period 
of  six  calendar  months  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  such  takings.(a)[l] 

{b)  By  the  defendant. 

If  the  defendant  plead  specially,  as  where  he  pleads  auierfois  acquit, 
&c., — or,  upon  an  indictment  against  a  parish  for  non-repair  of  a  high- 
way, where  the  defendants  plead  that  others,  and  not  the  parish,  are 
bound  to  repair, — ^the  rule  as  to  the  right  to  begin,  is  the  same  as  in 
civil  actions,  namely,  that  the  party  who  adds  the  simiUer^  begins. 
"When  the  plea  is  put  in  issue  therefore,  the  defendant  must  prove  it, 

(a)  14  k  16  Vict,  a  100,  s.  17. 

[1]  In  all  eases  of  larceny,  and  like  offences,  several  artides  may  be  joined  in  a  count,  the 
proof  of  either  of  which  will  sustain  the  indictment  It  has  even  been  ruled,  that  the  same 
count  may  join  the  larceny  of  several  distinct  articles,  belonging  to  different  owners,  where 
the  time  and  the  place  of  the  taking  of  each  are  the  same.  An  indictment  may,  in  a  single 
count)  charge  the  prisoner  with  stealing  three  negroes,  and  the  offence  is  complete  if  he  stole 
either  of  the  negroes,  and  the  conviction  will  be  sustained.  Com.  v.  WiBiams,  Tbacber  C. 
0.  722;  State  v.  Johnson,  3  Hill's  S.  0.  Rep.  1. 

In  i21  V.  Seid  et  oi,  (1  Eng.  Rep.  599,)  per  Jervis,  0.  J.,  it  was  said  that  an  order  to  con- 
vict a  prisoner  of  a  felony,  not  a  felony  primarUy  charged  in  the  indictment,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  minor  felony  should  be  substantially  included  in  the  indictment  Thus  an  indict- 
ment for  burglary  includes  an  indictment  for  housebreaking,  and  generally  also  for  larceny, 
and  the  prisoner  on  this  may  be  found  guilty  of  one  or  other  of  these  felonies.  But  in  an 
indictment  for  burglary,  and  for  breaking  and  entering  a  house  and  stealing,  the  prisoner 
cannot  be  found  guilty  of  breaking  and  entering  a  house  with  intent  to  steal.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  an  indictment  for  adultery,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  fornication.  Cbm. 
V.  BobertSf  1  Yeates,  6 ;  and  of  the  same  offence  on  an  indictment  for  seduction.  Denkey  v. 
Com.,  Sup.  Ct  Pa.,  Jan.  1862. 

If  a  man  be  charged  with  an  offence  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  evidence  of  his  being 
principal  in  the  second  degree  will  support  the  indictment^  and  e  converse;  as,  for  instance, 
if  A.  and  B.  be  indicted  for  murder,  and  the  indictment  charge  that  A.  gave  the  mortal 
stroke,  and  that  B.  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  evidence  that  B.  gave  the  mortal  stroke, 
and  that  A.  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  will  support  the  indictment.  Post  361 ;  JR. 
V.  MadcaUy,  9  Co.  67  &;  Plowd.  98;  Reg.  v.  Grishamj  G.  &  Mar.  187.  Also,  in  conspiracies^ 
and  even  in  high  treason,  when  it  consists  of  a  conspiracy,  and  in  all  other  offences  which 
involve  a  conspiracy,  not  only  the  acts  of  the  defendant  himself,  but  also  all  the  acts  of  bis 
accomplices,  done  in  fhrtherance  of  the  common  object,  no  matter  where  committed,  may  be 
given  in  evidence  against  him.  R.  v.  Hardy,  1  East  P.  C.  98,  99 ;  R.\.  Tooke,  Id.  98.  As 
a  foundation  for  such  evidence,  however,  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  must  be  first  proved ; 
2ndly,  evidence  must  be  given  to  connect  the  defendant  with  the  conspirators;  and  3rdly,*4t 
must  be  proved  that  the  person  whose  acts  are  about  to  be  given  in  evidence  was  connected 
with  the  defendant  in  the  same  conspiracy.  The  prosecutor  may,  however,  either  prove 
the  conspiracy,  which  renders  the  acta  of  the  conspirators  admissible  in  evidence^  or  he  may 
prove  the  acts  of  the  different  parties,  and  so  prove  the  conspiracy.  R  v.  Lovai,  9  St  Tr. 
670,  &0.  See  also  A  V.  Stone,  6  T.  R.  528;  R  v.  Standi^,  R.  &  R.  306;  R  v.  Gogerly, 
Id.  343 ;  R  v.  Bingky,  Id.  446 ;  Reg.  v.  Frost,  9  C.  &  P.  149;   Reg.  v.  Slidiard,  Id.  277. 
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in  the  same  manner  that  a  prosecutor  must  prove  an  indictment.  Where 
the  plea  is  auterfois  acquit  or  convict^  the  defendant  must  get  the  former 
record  made  up,  and  produce  a  certified  copy  of  it  in  evidence,  as  di- 
rected.(rt)  He  must  also,  if  nec.ssary,  prove  his  identity  with  the 
party  before  acquitted  or  convicted,  and  the  identity,  in  substance,  of 
the  offence  in  both  cases.  [2] 

Under  the  general  issue,  not  guilty,  the  defendant  may  make  what 
defence  he  can,  showing  that  he  is  not  guilty.  And  if  indicted  as  ac- 
cessory before  or  after  the  feet  to  a  person  named,  he  may  contest  the 
case  of  the  prosecutor  against  that  party,  and  show  that  he  is  not  guilty ; 
or  if  indicted  as  accessory  to  a  person  unknown,  he  may  show  that  no 
felony  in  fact  was  committed.  [3] 

Under  the  general  issue  also,  he  may  set  up  an  alibi  as  a  defence,  and 
call  witnesses  to  prove  it ;  he  may  call  witnesses  to  prove  any  other 
defence  he  may  set  up ;  or  he  may  call  witnesses  to  character, — ^in  lar- 
ceny, as  to  his  honesty, — ^in  murder,  &c.,  as  to  his  humanity, — in 
treason,  as  to  his  loyalty, — ^in  riot,  as  to  his  peaceable  disposition, — and 

(a)  Ante^  p.  113. 

[2]  As  to  the  right  of  the  defendant,  he  maj  begin  upon  a  plea  in  justification  of  a  libel, 
there  being  no  general  issue,  although  the  plaintiff  holds  one  affirmative  there ;  yiz.  in  mak- 
ing out  his  damages.  Cooper  t.  Wakkyy  3  Carr.  A  Payne,  470;  1  Mood,  k  Malk.  248,  S.  C. 
Bo,  on  a  plea  of  a  right  of  waj  to  an  action  of  trespass  quare  clausum  fregit,  though  the 
plea  began  with  denying  the  force  and  arms,  &a  Hodges  v.  Holder,  3  Oampb.  366;  Jackson 
▼.  Besketh,  2  Stark.  Rep.  618,  S.  P.  So  under  a  justification  of  an  assault  to  suppress  a 
mutiny.  BedeU  v.  RusseH^  Ry.  ft  Mood.  293.  So  of  a  justification  for  taking  goods  under 
proceedings  upon  a  commission  of  bankniptcy.  Cotton  v.  JameSy  3  Carr.  k  Payne,  606 ;  L 
Mood,  k  Malk.  273,  S  C.  So  on  a  justification  in  trespass,  though  the  declaration  allege 
special  damage.  Fishy,  Travers^  3  Carr.  &  Payne,  678.  Per  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J.,  in 
J^bwUiT  y.  Coster,  1  Mood,  k  Malk.,  242,  3. 

[3]  Upon  all  capiial  accusations,  the  plea  of  not  guilty  puts  in  issue  the  whole  of  the 
charge,  not  merely  whether  the  defendant  actually  did  the  facts  stated  on  the  record,  but 
the  criminal  intention  with  which  it  is  alleged  he  was  actuated,  and  the  legal  quality  of  tlie 
guilt  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole.  4  Bla.  Com.  338 ;  1  Erskine's  Speeches,  278.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  very  important  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  proceedings ;  in  the 
former,  if  the  &ct8  are  admitted,  and  the  defence  is,  that  they  were  rendered  legal  by  circum- 
stances, a  special  justification  must  be  pleaded ;  but,  in  the  latter,  no  justification  can  be 
admitted,  to  limit  the  defendant's  means  of  defence;  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary,  for  if  it  appear 
that  the  facts,  though  true,  were  legal,  the  defendant  will,  of  course,  be  acquitted.  2  Hale, 
258 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  338,  9 ;  1  Erkine's  Speeches,  278.  Thus  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  a 
man  cannot  plead  that  he  killed  the  deceased  in  the  fUry  of  passion,  and  therefore  it  is  only 
manslaughter;  nor  that  he  slew  him  in  self  defence,  and  so  is  altogether  guiltless ;  but  ho 
must  plead  generally  "  not  guilty,"  and  give  the  special  matter  in  evidence.  2  Hale,  258, 
304;  Bro.  Abr.  Appeal,  122;  4  Bla.  Com.  338;  6  Mod.  172;  Trem.  P.  C.  270;  Bac  Abr. 
Assault  and  Battery,  C.  So  also  in  indictments  for  felony  and  treason,  if  the  facts  stated 
amount  to  neither  of  them,  the  prisoners  will  be  discharged  under  the  general  issue ;  for  the 
terms  "feloniously,"  and  "traitorously,"  by  which  those  crimes  are  designated,  are  the  gist 
of  the  charge ;  and  unless  they  are  shown  to  be  properly  appUed,  the  indictment  cannot  be 
supported.    4  Bla  Com.  338,  9. 
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the  like.  Witnesses  to  character  are  always  useful :  in  doubtful  casrs 
they  may  aiBfect  or  influence  the  verdict;  or  if  the  defendant  be  founJ 
guilty,  they  may  have  the  effect  of  mitigating  the  punishment. [4] 

[4]  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  prisoner  is  always  permitted  to  call  witnesses  to  speak 
of  his  general  character,  who  are  usually  examined  in  his  behalf,  as  to  how  long  they  have 
known  him,  and  what  his  general  character  for  honesty,  humanity,  or  peaceable  conduct, 
(according  to  the  nature  of  the  offonco  charged)  has  been  during  that  time.  Tlie  inquiry 
ought  manifestly  to  bear  some  analogy  and  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner.  On  a  charge  of  stealing  it  would  be  irrelevant  and  absurd  to  inquire  into  his 
loyalty  or  humanity ;  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  inquire 
into  his  honesty  and  punctuality  in  private  dealings.  The  inquiry  must  also  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  general  character  of  the  prisoner ;  for  it  is  general  character  alone  which  can 
afford  any  test  of  general  conduct,  or  raise  a  presumption  that  the  person  who  had  maintain- 
ed a  fair  reputation  down  to  a  certain  period,  would  not  then  begin  to  act  an  unworthy 
part :  and,  therefore,  proof  of  particular  transactions,  in  which  the  prisoner  may  have  beea 
concerned,  are  not  admissible. 

Formerly  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  good  character  was  admitted  in  capital  cases  only,  in 
favorem  vita.  Rex  v.  Harris^  2  St.  Tr.  1038.  The  evidence  is  now  admitted  in  all  prosecu- 
tions which  subject  a  man  to  corporal  punishment ;  but  not  in  actions  or  informations  for 
penalties,  though  founded  on  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  parties.  Peake's  Ev.  t.  The 
true  line  of  distinction,  0.  B.  Eyre  observed,  is  this :  in  a  direct  prosecution  for  a  crime  such 
evidence  is  admissible ;  but  where  the  prosecution  is  not  directly  for  the  crime,  but  for  the 
penalty,  it  is  not.  Attorney- General  v.  Boumumj  cited  2  Boa.  &  Pul.  582 ;  1  Phil.  Ev.  469. 
See  2  Overton,  94;   Wallace  v.  Clark, 

It  has  been  usual  to  treat  the  good  character  of  the  party  accused  as  evidence  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  only  in  doubtful  cases.  Juries  have  generally  been  told  that  where  the 
facts  proved  are  such  as  to  satisfy  their  minds  of  the  guilt  of  the  party,  character  however 
excellent  is  no  subject  for  their  consideration;  but  that  when  tliey  entertain  any  doubt  as 
to  the  guilt  of  the  party,  they  may  properly  turn  theu:  attention  to  the  good  character  which 
he  has  received.  It  is,  however,  submitted  with  deference  that  the  good  character  of  the 
party  accused,  satisfactorily  established  by  competent  witnesses,  is  an  ingredient  which 
ought  always  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  together  with  the  other  facta 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  nature  of  the  chaise,  and  the  evidence  by  which  it  is 
supported,  will  often  render  such  ingredient  of  littlo  or  no  avail ;  but  the  more  correct  course 
seems  to  be,  not,  in  any  case,  to  witlidraw  it  Orom  consideration,  but  to  leave  the  jury  to 
form  their  conclusion,  upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  whether  an  individual  whose  charac- 
ter was  previously  unblemished,  has  or  has  not  committed  the  particular  crime  for  which  ho 
is  called  upon  to  answer. 

The  prosecutor  cannot  enter  into  the  defendant's  character,  unless  the  defendant  enable 
him  to  do  so,  by  calling  witnesses  in  support  of  it :  and  even  then  the  prosecutor  cannot  ex- 
amine to  particular  facts,  the  general  character  of  the  defendant  not  being  put  into  issue,  but 
coming  in  collaterally. 

In  Bex  V.  Stannard,  7  C.  A  P.  673,  Patteson,  J.,  said:  "I  cannot  in  principle  make  any 
distinction  between  evidence  of  facts  and  evidence  of  character ;  the  latter  is  equally  laid 
before  the  jury  as  the  former,  as  being  relevant  to  the  question  of  guilty  or  not  guilty ;  the 
object  of  laying  it  before  the  jury  is  to  induce  them  to  believe,  from  the  improbability  that  a 
person  of  good  character  should  have  conducted  himself  as  alleged,  that  there  is  some  mis- 
take or  misrepresentation  in  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  it  is  strictly 
evidence  in  the  case."  And  per  Williams,  J.,  "  It  is  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  to 
induce  them  to  say  whether  they  think  it  likelj  that  a  person  with  such  a  character  would 
have  committed  the  offence." 

Bull.  N.  P.  296,  citing  Martyn  v.  Hind^  Cowp.  437.    The  ordinary  course,  however,  ia  to 
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(c)  Variance. 

I  have  already  noticed  this  subject  fully,  in  treating  of  the  cases  in 
■which  the  court,  at  the  trial,  will  amend  the  indictment.(a)  I  shall 
therefore  notice  it  in  this  place  very  shortly. 

If  there  be  a  variance  between  the  indictment,  and  the  evidenc3 
brought  forward  to  sustain  it,  the  court  on  application  will 
amend  *the  indictment  in  the  following  instances ; — where  the  [*121] 
variance  is  in  the  setting  out  of  any  matter  in  writing  or  in 
print, — or  in  the  name  of  any  county,  city,  town,  parish,  &c., — or  in 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  any  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the  in- 
dictment,— or  in  the  name  of  any  person  injured,  or  intended  so  to  be, 
by  the  offence  charged, — or  in  the  name  of  any  person  mentioned  in 
the  indictment,— or  in  the  '*  name  or  description  of  any  matter  or  thing 
whatsoever  therein  named  or  described," — or  in  the  ownership  of  pro- 
perty therein  named  or  described.(Z;)[l] 

(a)  See  ante^  p.  99.  (5)  See  anie^  pp.  113,  114. 

ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  not  heard  that  the  prisoner  lias  been  trie^  for  a  particular 
offence. 

In  bastardy  cases  the  general  character  of  the  prosecutrix  for  chastity  may  be  inquired 
into.     Shf/rt  v.  The  State, 

If  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  the  defendant  introduces  evidence  of  his  good  character 
prior  to  the  alleged  commission  of  the  crime  charged,  it  is  competent  to  the  goyemment  to 
prove  that  subsequently  to  that  time  his  character  has  been  bad.  Commonwealth  v.  Sachet^ 
22  Pick.  394.  Good  character  is  available  only  in  doubtful  cases.  Bennett  v.  The  State^  8 
Humphreys,  118. 

In  criminal  charges,  the  prisoner's  character  cannot  be  put  in  issue  by  the  state  unless  he 
open  the  door  by  giving  testimony  to  it  But  it  is  not  a  conclusion  of  law,  that  from  his 
silence  the  jury  are  to  believe  he  is  a  man  of  bad  character.  StcUe  v.  O'Neil,  1  Iredell,  R. 
C.  251. 

Where  no  evidence  of  general  character  has  been  given,  the  subject  of  character  is  not 
one  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  Therefore,  when  ou  the  trial  of  an  "  indictment  for 
murder,  the  evidence  was  circumstantial,  and  the  judge  instructed  the  jury  that  fair  character 
was  important  to  the  prisoner,  and  that  tliey  were  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  she  had  given 
no  evidence  of  her  general  character."  Held,  that  such  instruction  suggested  the  inference 
that  her  character  was  bad,  and  was  erroneous.     The  People  l^  Bodine^  1  Denio,  281. 

On  a  trial  for  murder,  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  deceased  as  a  violent  man  is  not 
admissible  for  the  defendant.     State  v.  Bawley^  4  Harrington,  562. 

[1]  At  common  law,  an  indictment  can  only  be  amended  with  the  consent  of  the  grand 
jury,  before  they  are  discharged;  and  tliere  seems  to  bo  an  absence  of  st^itutory  provision 
on  the  subject  in  this  country.  The  question,  tlierefore,  of  variance,  is  one  of  paramount 
importance. 

The  name  of  any  party  whose  existence  is  esssential  to  the  charge,  must  be  proved  in 
conformity  to  that  laid  in  tlio  indictment  for  a  misnomer  of  him  is  usually  fatal.  1  Stark. 
Ev.  470.  On  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house  to  the  value  of  £5,  tlie  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  house  must  be  proved  as  laid.  So,  on  an  indictment  for  robbing  a 
dwelling  house  in  the  day-time,  some  persona  being  therein,  the  name  of  some  person  who 
was  in  the  house  at  the  time  must  be  correctly  stated.  Bex  v.  Kelly^  Carr.  Suppl.  42.  The 
7  Geo.  4,  ch.  64,  extends  only  to  remedy  the  misnomer  of  the  defendants,  when  pleaded  in 
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But  there  are  some  cases  of  variance,  where  an  amendment  is  not 
necessary.     Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  if  the  evidence 

abatement  And  if  such  person  be  described  as  a  certain  person  to  the  jurors  unknown, 
and  it  appear  in  evidence  that  liis  name  dearly  was  known,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  con- 
victed. 1  East,  P.  0.  651 ;  Bex  v,  RoHnam,  Holt,  N.  P.  C.  695 ;  lUx  v.  WaJUcer,  3  Camp. 
264 ;  Rex  v.  Dedhin  arid  Smith,  2  Leach,  863.  But  if  the  charge  against  an  accessory  is 
that  the  principal  felony  was  committed  hy  persons  unknown^  it  is  no  objection  that  the  same 
grand  jury  have  found  a  true  bill  imputing  the  principal  felony  to  I.  S.  Rex  v.  BitsTi^  RusSu 
&  Ry.  372.  Where  a  person  is  described  by  name  simply,  without  addition,  proof  that  there 
are  two  persons  of  that  name  is  no  variance,  for  the  allegation  is  still  true.  Upon  an  in- 
dictment  for  an  assault  upon  EUzabeth  Edwards,  it  appeared  that  there  were  two  of  that 
name,  mother  and  daughter,  and  that  in  fact  the  assault  had  been  made  on  the  daughter ; 
but  the  conviction  was  held  to  be  good.  Rex  v.  Peace,  3  6.  &  A.  579.  The  court  said: 
"  The  question  here  is,  not  whether  the  party  has  been  rightly  described,  but  who  the  party 
is  who  is  described  in  the  indictment  as  having  been  assaulted."  But  generally  if  the  lather 
and  son  bo  both  named  A.  B.,  by  A.  B ,  simply  the  father  shall  be  intended.  Wilson  y. 
Stubs,  Hob.  330 ;  Lfy>wt  v.  Browne^  1  Salk.  7  j  Sweeting  v.  Fowler^  I  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  106  j 
1  Stark.  Ev.  472. 

So,  where  an  indictment  laid  the  property  of  a  horse  in  Joshua  Jennings,  it  was  held  to 
be  supported  by  proof  of  property  in  Joshua  Jennings  the  younger.  BodgwtCs  case,  1 
Lewin,  236,  Parke,  J. ;  S.  P.  Bland's  case,  ibid.,  Bolland,  B.  So,  where  an  indictment  for 
perjury  alleged  a  suit  to  have  been  between  Pea(x>ck  and  B.  Miles,  and  the  proceedings 
stated  the  suit  to  have  been  between  Peaoock  and  R.  Miles  the  elder,  it  was  held  no  vari- 
ance. Rex  V.  Bailey^  7  C.  &  P.  264,  Williams,  J.,  who  cited  a  MS.  case,  where  it  was  alleged 
that  there  was  an  indictment  against  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  at  a  former  time,  and  on  the  record 
being  produced,  it  appeared  that  it  was  an  indictment  against  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  the  younger, 
and  Lawrence,  J.,  hold  it  a  fatal  variance;  on  which  it  was  observed,  that  that  must  have 
been  on  the  ground  that  if  a  person  was  named  simply,  it  meant  the  elder. 

The  prosecutor  may  be  described  by  the  name  he  has  assumed,  though  it  is  not  his  right 
name;  thus,  whero  the  goods  stolen  were  laid  to  be  the  property  of  Mary  Johnson,  and  the 
prosecutrix  stated  that  her  original  name  was  Mary  Davies,  but  that  she  had  been  called 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Mary  Johnson,  and  not  Mary  Davies,  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
had  not  taken  the  name  of  Johnson  for  any  purpose  of  concealment  or  of  fraud ;  the  judges,  on 
a  case  reserved,  were  of  opinion  that  the  time  the  prosecutrix  had  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Johnson,  warranted  her  being  called  so  in  the  indictment.  Rex  v.  Norton,  Russ.  &  Ry. 
510.  And  so  a  person  is  well  described  by  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 
Thus,  where  a  count  for  offering  a  bribe  to  an  officer  of  the  customs,  stated  his  name  as 
Thomas  Dabbs,  and  he  proved  that  his  true  name  was  Thomas  Tyrrell  Dabbs,  but  that  he 
generally  went  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Dabbs,  and  signed  his  name  Thomas  Dabbs,  without 
Tyrrell ;  it  was  held  that  this  was  no  variance.  Attomey-generai  v.  Hawkes,  1  Tyrw.  3,  and 
per  Alexander,  0.  B.:  "By  the  aid  of  an  averment  of  the  identity  of  Thomas  Dabbs  and 
Thomas  Tyrrel  Dabbs,  the  defendant  might  plead  an  acquittal  on  this  information,  by  way 
of  auterfois  acquU  to  information  for  offering  a  bribe  to  Thomas  Tyrrel  Dabbs  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

So,  where  an  indictment  for  robbery  laid  the  property  in  John  Hancox,  and  it  appeared 
that  hia  name  was  John  Walter  Hancox,  but  that  ho  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
John  Hancox;  Parke,  J.,  held  that  this  was  sufficient.     Rex  v.  Berriman,  5  C.  &  P.  661 ; 

see  Rex  v.  Sheen,  2  C.  &  P.  634 ;  and  see  Rex  v. ,  6  C.  &  P.  408,  whero  an  indictment 

for  stealing  a  whip,  the  propert}'  of  Richard  Pratt,  was  held  to  be  sustained  by  evidence  that 
the  prosecutor  was  generally  known  by  that  name,  although  his  proper  name  was  Richard 
Jeremiah  Pratt.  And  see  Williams  v.  Bryant,  5  M.  &  W.  477,  where  the  defendant  exe- 
cuted a  bond  in  the  name  of  William  Bryant,  being  known  at  that  time  by  that  name,  hia 
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prove  a  larceny,  the  juiy  may  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  embezzlement, 
and  find  him  guilty  of  simple  larceny,  or  of  larceny  as  clerk  or  ser- 

real  nftme  being  WiUiam  Francis  Bryant,  and  the  court  held  tbat  the  proof  was  sufficient 
upon  the  plea  of  turn  est  factum. 

So,  where  in  an  indictment  a  boy  was  called  Edward  Dobson,  and  he  stated  that  his  right 
name  was  Dobson,  but  that  most  persons  who  knew  him  called  him  Peacli,  and  that  his 
mother  had  married  two  husbands,  the  first  named  Peach  and  the  second  Dobson,  and  tbat 
he  was  told  by  his  mother  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  latter,  and  that  she  always  used  to 
call  him  Dobson ;  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  that  the  boy^s  mother  had  always  called 
him  Dobson,  must  be  taken  to  be  oonclusiye  as  to  his  name,  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
rightly  described  in  the  mdictment.  Rex  v.  Williams^  t  C.  &  P.  298 ;  Williams,  J.,  after 
consulting  Alderson,  B. 

But  where,  on  the  indictment  of  Frances  Clark,  for  the  murder  of"  G^rge  Lakeman  Clark,  a 
base-bom  infant  male  child,"  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  child  was  a  bastard 
son  of  the  prisoner,  and  tbat  she  murdered  it,  as  charged  in  tbe  indictment,  but  that  the 
child  was  christened  George  Lakeman,  being  the  name  of  its  reputed  fatber,  and  that  it 
was  called  Oeoi^  Lakeman,  and  not  by  any  other  name  known  to  the  witnesses,  and  that 
the  prisoner  called  it  Gkorge  Lakeman ;  the  judges  held  that  as  the  child  had  not  obtained 
his  mother's  name  by  reputation,  he  was  improperly  called  Clark  in  the  indictment,  and  as 
there  was  nothing  but  the  name  to  identify  him  in  the  indictment,  the  conviction  could  not 
be  supported.    Bex  v.  Clark,  Russ.  &  Ry.  0.  C.  R.  358. 

And  so,  where  an  illegitimate  child,  three  weeks  old,  had  been  baptised  by  the  name  of 
"  Eliza,"  but  no  surname  was  mentioned  at  the  time  of  baptism,  and  neither  tbe  register, 
nor  any  copy  of  it,  was  produced  at  the  trial,  and  an  indictment  for  murder  described  her  as 
"  Eliza  Waters,"  Waters  being  the  name  of  her  mother;  it  was  held,  upon  a  case  reserved, 
that  the  child  had  not  acquired  the  name  of  Waters  by  reputation,  and  that  the  conviction 
was  wrong.    Bex  v.  Waters,  R.  A  M.  C.  0.  R.  457 ;  8.  C.  Y  C.  &  P.  250. 

Where,  however,  an  indictment  charged  the  murder  of  Emma  Evans,  nnd  it  appeared  tliat 
the  deceased  was  an  illegitimate  child  bom  in  a  workhouse,  and  baptized  on  tbe  9th  of  Sep- 
temper  by  the  name  of  Emma,  and  drowned  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  when  about  six 
weeks  old,  and  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  baptism  she  was  not  called  by  any  name,  but  that 
iVom  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  September  she  was  called  Emma  Evans.  Evans  being  the 
mother's  name ;  it  was  held  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  reputation  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  jury,  and  that  this  case  was  distinguishable  from  the  last,  because  there 
was  no  evidence  there  that  the  child  was  ever  called  Waters  at  all.  Beg.  v.  Evans,  8  C.  & 
P.  765 ;  Erskine,  J.,  after  consulting  Patteson,  J. 

And  where,  on  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  *^  a  certain  female  child  whose  name  to 
the  jurors  was  unknown,"  it  appeared  that  the  child  had  not  been  baptised,  but  the  prisoner 
had  said  she  should  like  it  to  be  called  "  Mary  Ann,"  and  had  called  it  "her  Mary  Ann  "  at 
one  time,  and  "  Little  Mary  "  at  another ;  the  fatber  was  a  Baptist,  and  the  child  was  a 
bastard,  and  twelve  days  old  ;  and,  upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  that  the  child  had  not 
gained  a  name  by  reputation,  and  therefore  the  indictment  was  riglit  Bex  v.  Stnith,  R.  A 
M.  0.  C.  R.  402;  &  0.  6  C.  &  P.  151. 

Where  an  indictment  for  larceny  laid  the  goods  stolen  to  be  the  property  of  Victora  Baro- 
ness Turkheim,  and  the  prosecutrix  proved  that  Baroness  Turkheim  was  her  title  only,  and 
no  part  of  her  proper  name,  but  that  she  was  not  only  reputed  to  possess  that  title,  but  did 
actually  possess  it  in  right  of  an  estate  inherited  ftt>m  her  father,  and  that  she  had  constantly 
and  uniformly  acted  in  and  been  known  by  that  appellation,  but  that  her  name,  without 
her  title,  was  Selina  Victoria ;  the  judges  held  the  description  sufficient.  SuWs  case,  2 
Leach,  861.  An  indictment  for  robbery  on  an  unmarried  woman  in  her  maiden  name  is 
good,  although  she  marry  before  the  indictment  is  found.  Bex  v.  Thimer,  1  Leach,  53G. 
Where  an  indictment  charged  the  prisoner  with  the  manslaughter  of  Mark  Robinson,  and  a 
witness  stated  that  the  deceased  stayed  three  days  and  nights  at  his  inn,  and  that  he  asked 
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vant;(a)  or  upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  if  the  evidence  prove  an  em- 
bezzlement, the  jury  may  acquit  the  defendant  of  the  larceny,  and  find 
him  guilty  of  the  embezzlement  ;(6)  upon  an  indictment  for  obtnining 
goods  or  money  under  false  pretences,  if  the  evidence  prove  a  larceny, 
the  defendant  notwithstanding  may  be  convicted  of  false  pretences  ;(c) 

(a)  See  14  A  15  Vict  c.  100,  s.  13. 

(6)  Id.  8.  11. 

(c)  See  1  A  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  s.  53.' 


the  deceased  his  name,  and  that  letters  came  directed  in  that  name,  which  letters  were 
deliyered  to  the  deceased,  and  received  by  liim ;  Patteson,  J.,  held  that  the  witness  might 
be  asked  what  name  the  deceased  told  him,  as  it  was  evidence  to  show  the  name  by  which 
he  usually  went     Eex  v.  Timmins,  7  C.  &  P.  499. 

But  if  the  name  proved  be  idem  sonans  with  that  in  the  indictment,  and  different  in  spel> 
ling  only,  the  variance  will  be  immaterial.  Thus,  Segrave  for  Seagrave  is  no  variance, 
( WilUams  v.  Ogle,  2  Stra.  889,)  nor  is  Benedetto  for  Beniditto.  Abitkai  v.  BenidiUo,  2 
Taunt  401.  So,  on  an  indictment  for  committing  an  offence  on  one  John  Whyneard,  it 
appeared  that  his  name  was  spelt  Winyard,  but  it  was  pronounced  Winnyard ;  and  the 
judges,  on  a  case  reserved,  held  that  the  prisoner  had  been  rightly  convicted.  Hex  v.  Foa- 
ter,  Russ.  k.  By.  412.  But  an  indictment  charging  the  prisoner  with  having  personated 
*'  Peter  M'Cann  is  not  supported  by  evidence  that  lie  personated  "  Peter  U*Cam."  Rex  v. 
Tannet,  Russ.  &,  Ry.  351.  So,  it  has  been  decided  that  **  Shakespeare "  cannot  bo  con- 
sidered as  idem  soTiana  with  "  Shakepear.'*  Bez  v.  Shakespeare,  10  East,  83.  So  Tarbart 
for  Tabart  is  a  fatal  variance  in  a  bail  piece.    Bingham  v.  Dickie,  5  Taunt  14 

Where  the  indictment  alleged  that  the  defendant  committed  adultery  with  one  L.  W.  and 
it  appeared  that  there  were  two  individuals  of  that  name  in  the  town,  Either  and  son,  and 
that  the  latter  used  the  addition  of  junior  to  his  name  it  was  presumed  that  the  father  was 
the  particepa  criminiSj  and  evidence  to  show  adultery  with  the  son  L.  W.  junior,  was  not 
admitted.  Stale  v.  Vittum,  9  New  Hamp.  Rep.  519.  On  an  indictment  charging  the  steal- 
ing of  the  horse  of  Stephen  Harris,  the  evidence  proved  tliat  the  man  whose  horse  had  been 
stolen  was  named  Harrison.  The  witness  stated  that  his  name  of  baptism  was  Harrison, 
though  his  neighbors  sometimes  called  him^ Harris;  it  was  heki  that  the  owner's  name  was 
sufficiently  described.  State  v.  France,  1  Tenn.  Rep.  434.  Where  the  indictment  charged 
the  forgery  of  an  order  on  "  the  cashier  of  the  corporation  of  the  President  and  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,"  and  the  order  was  drawn  on  ''the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,"  it  was  held  that  this  was  not  a  fatal  variance.  U.  S.  v.  Kinman,  1  Bald. 
Rep.  292. 

Keen  for  Koene,  Deadema  for  Diadema,  Autron  for  Aulrum  or  Autrium,  form  no  variance. 
Com.  V.  Eiley,  Thach.  C.  0.  67 ;  State  v.  Patterson,  2  Iredell,  346;  Stale  v.  Scurry,  3  Rich- 
ard, 18.  Burrall  and  Burrill,  Prison  and  Brisson,  Donnel  and  Donald,  Ratharine  and  Catharine, 
are  not  the  same  in  sound.  Com.  v.  Gillespie,  1  Serg.  &  Rawle,  Rep  469 ;  Add.  Rep.  141 ; 
Donnel  v.  U.  S.,  1  Morris,  141 ;  Swails  v.  State,  7  Blackf.  724. 

Many  fatal  variances  have  arisen  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  state  a  record,  deed,  or 
other  writing  in  the  indictment,  between  such  statement  and  the  record  deed,  or  writung, 
when  produced  in  evidence.  Where  the  matter  of  a  written  instrument  is  introduced  in 
pleading  by  the  words  "  according  to  the  tenor  following,"  or  "  of  the  tenor  following,"  or  **  in 
the  words  and  figures  following,"  or  "the  words  and  matters  following,"  or  in  fact  any  words 
which  imply  that  a  correct  recital  is  intended,  any — the  slightest — variance  between  the  in- 
strument set  out,  and  that  produced  in  evidence  is  fatal 

A  mere  literal  variance  however,  where  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  letter  does  not  alter 
or  change  a  word  so  as  to  make  it  another  word,  will  not  be  material.  See  Barb.  Cr.  Law, 
2d  ed.  p.  334. 
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upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  if  the  evidence  prove  a  felony, 
the  defendant  shall  not  on  that  account  be  acquitted,  unless  the  court 
think  proper  to  discharge  him  from  that  indictment,  and  order  him  to 
be  prosecuted  for  the  felony  ;(a)  upon  an  indictment  against  a  principal 
in  the  first  degree,  if  the  evidence  prove  him  to  have  been  principal  in 
the  second  degree, — or  upon  an  indictment  against  hini  as  principal  in 
the  second  degree,  if  the  evidence  prove  him  to  have  been  principal  in 
the  first  degree, — he  shall  be  convicted.(6) 

There  are  also  some  cases,  where  the  evidence  prove  only  part  of  the 
charge  laid,  and  the  defendant  shall  be  convicted  of  that  part,  and  ac- 
quitted of  the  residue.  Where  a  man  is  indicted  for  murder,  he  may 
be  found  guilty  of  manslaughter ; — upon  an  indictment  for  burglary 
and  larceny,  he  may  be  acquitted  of  the  burglary,  and  found  guilty  of 
the  larceny ; — ^upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  a  church, 
house,  shop,  or  warehouse,  and  stealing  therein,  he  may  be  acquitted  of 
the  breaking  and  entering,  and  convicted  of  the  larceny ; — upon  an 
indictment  for  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  five 
pounds,  or  some  persons  therein  being  put  in  fear,  the  defendant  may 
be  convicted  of  the  simple  larceny ; — upon  an  indictment  for  robbery, 
the  jury  may  acquit  him  of  the  robbery,  and  convict  him  of  an  as- 
sault with  intent  to  commit  it  ;(c)  so  in  all  cases  of  indictments  for  fel- 
ony or  misdemeanor,  if  the  evidence  prove  only  an  attempt  to  commit 
it,  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  the  attempt.(rf)[2] 

(a)  14  A  16  Vict  c.  100,  s.  12.  (c)  14  &  16  Vict.  100,  s.  11. 

(6)  An^  p.  13.  (d)  Id.  s.  9. 

■    ■        ^        ....  .      ■  -  ■  ■  ■ . 

[1]  As  a  general  rule,  where  an  aocuaation  indades  an  ofTence  of  an  inferior  degree,  the 
jory  may  discharge  the  defendant  of  the  high  crime,  and  convict  him  of  the  less  atrocious ; 
and  in  such  case,  it  is  sufficient  if  they  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  the  inferior  offence,  and 
take  no  notice  of  the  higher.  Of  this,  the  books  give  numerous  instances.  Thus  on  an 
indictment  for  rape  one  may  be  convicted  of  assault  and  battery ;  or  on  the  same  charge 
incest;  or  on  an  indictment  for  manslaughter,  of  assault  and  battery.  Ckmi.  v.  Drum,  19 
Pick.  4t9;  Com.  v.  Goodhue^  2  Metcalf,  Rep.  193;  Oom,  v.  ffope,  22  Pick.  17  ;  Com.  v. 
Oriffin,  2  Pick.  623.  In  New  York  it  has  been  determined  that  under  an  indictment  for 
procuring  an  abortion  of  a  quick  child,  which  by  the  revised  statutes  is  a  felony,  the  prisoner 
may  be  convicted  though  it  turn  out  that  the  child  was  not  quick,  and  the  offence  therefore 
a  mere  misdemeanor.  People  v.  Jackson,  3  Hill,  N.  Y.  Rep.  92.  On  an  indictment  for  assauh 
with  intent  to  kiU  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  assault  and  battery  or  assault  alone. 
Steufart  v.  State  of  Ohio,  6  Ohio  Rep.  242.  An  indictment  under  the  South  Carolina  act  of 
1821  for  the  murder  of  a  slave,  includes  within  it  the  inferior  offence  of  '^killing  in  sudden 
heat  and  passion,"  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  reason  that  murder  at  common  law 
includes  manslaughter ;  and  therefore,  on  such  an  indictment,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted 
of  the  inferior  offence  described  in  the  second  clause  of  the  same  act.  State  v.  Gaffney, 
Rice,  Rep.  431.  In  Massachusetts  in  Com.  v.  Eoby,  (12  Pick.  Rep.  496,)  it  was  held  that 
at  common  law  one  charged  with  a  felony  could  not  be  convicted  of  part  of  the  charge  unless 
the  part  amounted  to  a  felony.  But  by  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  131,  sec  11,  on  such  an 
indictment,  if  the  jury  acquit  of  part  of  the  charge  the  defendant  may  bo  sentenced  for  any 
offence  substantially  chai^ged  by  the  residue  of  such  indictment.  Com.  r.  Z>rtnn,  19  Pick. 
Rep.  479. 
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[*125]         *2.  The  Manner  of  proving  the  Matter  in  issue. 

(a)   By  Confessions. 

Confession  to  a  prosecutor*,  constabk,  Jkc.']  A  confesfiion  by  the  defend- 
ant, if  obtained  fairly,  and  without  holding  out  any  inducement  to  him 
to  make  it,  is  nearly  the  strongest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  the 
facts  stated  in  such  confession,  against  the  party  making  it;  and  is 
abundantly  suflScient  of  itself,  without  any  confirmation,  to  warrant  a 
verdict  against  him.(a)[l] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  S3.  33,  39. 

•  [1]  A  free  and  voluntary  oonfesaion  of  guilt  made  by  a  prisoner,  whether  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  private  individuals,  or  under  examination  before  a  magistrate,  is  admissible 
in  evidence  as  the  highest  and  most  satisfactory  proof,  because  it  is  fairly  presumed  that  no 
man  would  make  such  a  confession  against  himself,  if  the  facts  confessed  were  not  true. 
And  the  highest  authorities  have  now  established,  that  a  confession,  if  duly  made,  and  sat- 
is&ctorily  proved,  is  sufficient  alone  to  warrant  a  conviction,  without  any  corroborating  evi- 
dence aUunde,  A  distinction  may  be  properly  made  in  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  confee- 
sions.  It  a  confession  be  reduced  into  wrrting,  either  by  the  prisoner,  or  by  some  one  else, 
and  read  over  to  him,  aud  if  it  be  clearly  shown  that  the  confession  was  the  spontaneous 
and  voluntary  act  of  the  prisoner,  such  a  confession  would  be  entitled  to  great  consideration. 
But  if  a  confession  were  proved  by  a  witness,  and  rested  upon  his  capability  of  understanding 
what  was  said  by  the  prisoner,  his  competency  to  remember  the  very  words  used,  and  his 
fidelity  and  accuracy  in  relating  them  to  the  jury,  it  ought  to  be  received  with  very  great 
caution.  For,  besides  the  danger  of  mistake,  from  the  misapprehension  of  witnesses^  the 
misuse  of  words,  the  failure  of  the  party  to  express  his  own  meaning,  and  the  infirmi^  of 
memory,  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  himself  is  oppressed  by  the 
calamity  of  his  situation,  and  that  he  is  ofleu  influenced  by  motives  of  hope  or  fean,  to  make 
an  untrue  confession.  The  zeal,  too,  which  so  generally  prevails  to  detect  offenders,  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  aggravated  guilt,  and  the  strong  disposition  in  the  persons  engaged  in  pur- 
suit of  evidence  to  rely  on  slight  grounds  of  suspicion,  which  are  exaggerated  into  sufficient 
proof,  together  with  the  character  of  persons  necessarily  called  as  witnesses  in  cases  of  secret 
and  atrocious  crime,  all  tend  to  impair  the  value  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  and  sometimes 
lead  to  its  rejection  where,  in  civil  actions,  it  would  have  been  received.  The  weighty  ob- 
servation of  Mr.  J.  Foster,  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  "  this  evidence  is  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  things,  to  be  disproved  by  that  sort  of  negative  evidence  by  which  the  proof 
of  plain  facts  may  be  and  often  is  confronted."    Fost  243. 

It  was  held  in  one  case  before  the  general  sessions  in  the  city  of  New  York,  (Raddiff, 
mayor,  presiding,)  that  even  a  full  confession  of  guilt  before  the  magistrate  was  insuffideni 
to  warrant  a  conviction,  there  being  no  other  proof  of  the  corpus  dddcH^  i.  e.,  that  a  f^ony 
had  been  committed ;  which  it  was  said  must  be  shown  before  the  examination  could  be 
read.  Hope^a  caae^  1  G.  H.  Rea  150.  But  in  another  and  subsequent  case  in  the  same  courts 
Dec.  1822,  before  Riker,  recorder,  (I  Wheel.  Gr.  Gas.  107,  8,)  the  doctrine  in  the  text  is  re* 
cognized ;  though  it  is  said  to  be  very  desirable  that  some  evidence  other  than  the  mere 
confession  should  be  adduced.  And  in  Hall's  case,  (Macnally,  40,)  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
viction may  follow  on  oral  evidence  of  such  confession,  the  magistrate  having  omitted  to 
commit  it  to  writing;  aud  that  a  conviction  may  follow  though  it  be  wholly  uncorroborated. 

Gonfessions  by  infants  are  competent  as  well  as  those  of  adults.  Rtx  v.  Thornton^  Ry.  4 
Mod.  Gr.  Gas.  27.  "He  who  is  a  rational  and  moral  agent,  and  can  merit  the  infliction  of 
legal  sanctions,  must  be  able  to  detail  his  motives  and  acta  If,  therefore,  the  prisoner  be 
of  an  age  to  be  punished,  he  was  of  an  age  to  confess  his  guilt"  Per  Southard,  J.,  in  Aaron^s 
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But  it  is  only  evidence  against  the  party  making  it,  and  not  against 
others,(a)  except  perhaps  in  treason  and  conspiracy,  in  cases  where  the 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.  34. 


COM,  1  South.  246 ;  cited  6  Halst  189 ;  4  fil.  Com.  24;  Ywlda  caae^  Fost.  10.  And  in  one 
case  the  confessions  of  a  boy  under  ll,  {Staie  y.  Aaron^  1  South.  231 J  and  in  another  under 
13  years  of  age,  (SUUe  v.  OuUd^  5  Halst  163,)  were  received  and  acted  upon  in  charges  of 
murder.  The  latter  verdict  was  sustained  by  the  confessions  being  connected  with  and 
fortified  by  oircnmstances ;  (io. ;)  but  in  the  former  a  new  trial  was  granted  for  want  of  such 
ingredient  1  South.  231,  23S,  243.  As  an  in&nt  under  7  is  not  capable  of  crime,  (per 
Kirkpatrick,  C.  J.,  in  Staie  v.  Aarcn^  1  South.  238,)  it  follows  that  his  confessions  are  not 
reoeivable.  And  in  all  these  cases  of  extra-judicial  confession  by  infants  under  the  age  of 
discretion,  it  seems  desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  corroborating  circumstances  should  appear. 
The  question  of  their  necessity  was  much  considered  in  the  two  cases  last  cited,  as  well  as 
their  nature,  their  mode  of  application,  and  the  cautions  under  which  they  are  to  be  received 
They  are  said  to  be  such  as  serve  to  strengthen  the  confession,  to  render  it  more  probable; 
Buob,  in  short,  as  may  tend  to  impress  a  jury  with  a  belief  of  its  truth.  They  are  distinguished 
ftx>m  facts  which,  independent  of  the  confession,  will  warrant  a  conviction ;  for  then  the 
yerdiot  would  stand  not  upon  the  confession,  but  upon  those  independent  circumstances. 
'*  To  corroborate  is  to  strengthen,  to  confirm  by  additional  security,^  to  add  strength.  The 
testimony  of  a  witness  is  said  to  be  corroborated  when  it  is  shown  to  correspond  with  the 
representation  of  some  other  witness,  or  to  comport  with  some  fiicts  otherwise  known  and 
established.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  evidence  in  this  cause  affords  circumstances 
corroborating  in  a  singular  and  remarkable  manner  the  confessions  which  were  proved.  I 
shall  briefly  state  them.  The  prisoner  said  he  went  to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  a  gun.  It  was  proved  a  gun  bad  been  kept  there,  and  that  the  priso- 
ner knew  it  He  said  she  (the  deceased)  refused  him  the  gun,  and  accused  him  of  having 
done  mischief  to  her  pig  and  pigeons.  It  was  proved  that  she  had  entertained  a  belief  that 
such  mischief  had  been  done  by  him.  He  confessed  he  had  struck  her  with  a  yoke.  The 
witness  who  first  saw  her  after  the  disaster,  testified  that  he  found  a  yoke  and  blood  on  it 
lying  near  her.  The  prisoner  confessed  that  as  he  was  going  out,  after  she  had  refused  his 
request,  he  saw  the  yoke  hy  the  door,  picked  it  up,  and  went  back.  Johnathan  Yan  Kirk, 
who  resided  in  the  house,  testified  that  when  he  went  out  about  noon  to  work,  the  yoke  was 
by  the  side  of  the  door.  The  prisoner  stated  that  she  was  on  the  lieartb.  M*Coy,  the  first 
who  saw  her,  found  her  lying  in  the  comer  of  the  fire  place.  He  stated  that  she  was  starch- 
ing a  cap.  A  cap,  says  M'Goy,  lay  on  the  hearth  by  the  side  of  her.  To  Phillip  Knowles 
he  related  the  story,  and  confessed  he  struck  her  a  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  time.  M'Ooy 
testified  there  were  four  wounds^  one  on  the  top  of  her  head,  one  on  the  right  temple,  one 
on  the  right  eye,  and  one  on  the  under-jaw.  The  minute  detail  of  incidents  and  the  steady 
uniformity  of  his  relations  to  a  number  of  persons,  are  not  among  the  least  striking  of  the 
circumstances  which  mark  these  confessions.  One  supposed  discrepancy  only  has  been 
pointed  out  To  one  of  the  witnesses  he  said,  the  deceased  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  blowing 
the  fire.  To  another  that  she  was  starching  a  cap  and  stooping  down  on  the  hearth.  No 
difficulty  however,  seems  to  exist  in  reconciling  these  representations  by  supposing  that  he 
spoke  of  difl*erent  points  of  time.*"  Per  Ewing,  C.  J.  in  Stale  v.  Guild^  6  Halst,  187.  Agam, 
Aaron,  a  colored  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  a  slave,  confessed  that  he  had  drowned  a 
child  by  throwing  him  into  the  well.  He  was  seen  at  play  with  the  child  near  the  well 
shortly  before  the  child  was  missed,  no  other  person  being  with  them ;  in  searching  for  the 
child,  the  prisoner  was  found  up  in  a  cherry  tree ;  he  pretended  the  child  had  gone  up  the 
road,  looked  round  and  called  for  him ;  went  to  bed  at  night  without  his  supper ;  admitted 
next  morning  he  saw  the  child  fall  into  the  well ;  gave  no  reason  why  he  neglected  to  tell 
of  it,  but  quietly  continued  his  work.  When  the  child  was  found  and  taken  out  of  the  well 
he  came  up,  and  seeing  the  corps  lying  on  the  earth,  said,  "  So  you  have  found  Stephen." 
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confession  or  declaration  of  one  of  the  conspirators  may  amoant  to  an 
overt  act;(a)    and  except  upon  indictments  against  the  inhabitants 

(a)  See  R  v.  Watson,  2  Stark.  140,  141. 


These  were  relied  dn  by  Mr.  Jastice  Southard,  as  oorroborating  circamstances.  I%e  State  t. 
Aararif  1  South.  232,  74Y.  But  a  new  trial  was  granted  in  this  case.  Kirkpatrick  0.  J.  at 
p.  240,  says,  the  circumstances  were  not  brought  out  by  the  confession.  The  confession 
itself  was  pregnant  with  no  circumstances  to  give  it  authority,  or  in  any  way  to  corroborate 
it.    In  this,  Rozell,  J.,  concurred. 

A  confe^ion,  at  least  in  a  capital  case,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  a  very  doubtful 
species  of  evidence,  and  to  bo  received  with  great  caution.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  it  is 
said,  that  a  man  perfectly  possessed  of  himself,  would  make  a  confession  to  take  away  his 
own  life.  It  must  generally  proceed  from  a  promise  or  hope  of  favor,  or  from  a  dread  of 
punishment,  and  in  such  situations  the  mind  is  agitated ;  the  man  may  be  easily  tempted  to 
go  further  than  the  truth.  Besides,  the  witness,  respecting  the  confession,  may  have  mis- 
taken his  meaning.  State  v.  Long,  1  Hayw.  455.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Dickenson,  as  singularily  illustrative  of  the  propriety  of  this  caution.  Two 
brothers  committed  a  robbery  in  a  dark  night  to  a  large  amount,  and  fled.  A  younger 
brother,  who  was  innocent,  in  order  to  favor  their  escape,  contrived  to  draw  suspicion  on 
himself,  and  when  examined,  tacitly  admitted  his  guilt  He  was  afterwards  committed  to 
prison,  and  all  pursuit  of  his  brothers  was  discontinued.  On  the  trial  he  proved  an  alibi  on 
the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  evidence,  and  was  consequently  acquitted.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  actual  felons  had  safely  arrived  in  America  with  their  plunder.     1  Dick.  Just  460. 

In  another  case,  a  Frenchman  named  Ilubert  was  convicted  and  executed  on  a  most  cir- 
cumstantial confession  of  bis  guilt  in  having  occasioned  the  great  fire  in  London,  "  although," 
adds  the  historian,  ''  neither  the  judges  nor  any  one  present  believed  him  guilty,  but  that  he 
was  a  poor,  distracted  wretch,  weary  of  life,  and  who  chose  to  part  with  it  in  that  way." 
Continuation  of  Lord  Clarendon's  life,  written  by  himself,  p.  352. 

Matthews  relates  an  instance  of  a  countryman  who  was  convicted,  on  his  own  confession, 
of  the  murder  of  a  widow,  who,  two  years  afterwards,  returned  to  her  home,  and  had  never 
received  any  injury  whatever.  Matth.  de  Prob.  c.  1,  n.  4.  See  also  the  false  confession  of  a 
man  named  John  Sharpe,  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Catharine  Elmes,  Ann.  Reg.  1833,  p.  t4. 

An  equally  singular  case  in  this  country  is  that  of  two  brothers  named  Booms,  who,  on 
being  charged  with  the  murder  of  another,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  chiefly  on 
their  admissions,  but  were  fortunately  relieved  from  execution  by  the  re*appearance  of  their 
alleged  victim.  N.  Am.  Review,  voL  10,  p.  418 ;  5  Law  Reporter,  195;  1  Greenleaf  on  Ev. 
sec.  214.  Subject  to  the  restrictions  which  are  thus  suggested,  remarks  Mr.  GreenleaC  1 
Ev.  sea  215,  however,  deliberate  confessions,  when  made  advisedly  and  with  a  due  sense  of 
their  meaning,  are  among  the  most  effectual  proofs  in  the  law.  Dig.  Lib.  42,  tit  2  Confess. ; 
Yan  Leenwen's  Comm.  B.  5,  ch.  21,  sec.  1 ;  Poth.  on  Obi.  (by  Evans,)  App.  Numb,  xvi.sec. 
13  ;  1  Gilb.  Evid.  by  Lofll,  216 ;  4  Hawk.  P.  C.  425,  b.  2,  ch.  46,  sec.  35 ;  Mortimer  y.  Mor- 
timer, 2  Hagg.  Con.  R  315;  Harris  y.  Harris,  2  Hagg.  Ecde.  409.  Their  value  depends 
on  the  supposition,  that  they  are  deliberate  and  voluntary,  and  on  the  presumption  that  a 
rational  being  will  not  make  admissions  prejudicial  to  his  interest  and  safety,  unless  when 
urged  by  the  promptings  of  truth  and  conscience.  Such  confessions,  so  made  by  a  prisoner, 
to  any  person  at  any  moment  of  time,  and  at  any  place,  subsequent  to  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  and  previous  to  his  examination  before  the  magistrate,  are  at  common  law  receiv- 
ed as  evidence,  as  among  the  proofs  of  guilt  LavMs  cast,  2  Leaoh.  Cr.  Cas.  625,  629,  per 
Grose,  J. ;  Warickshalts  case,  1  Leach,  Cr.  Cas.  298  ;  M'Nally's  Evidence,  42,  47.  Confes- 
sions, too,  like  admissions,  may  be  inferred  from  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  and  from  hia 
silent  acquiescence  in  the  statements  of  others,  respecting  him,  and  made  in  his  presenoe, 
provided  they  were  not  made  under  circumstances  which  prevented  him  from  replying  to 
them.    See  also  Rex  v.  Bartlet,  7  C.  &  P.  832  ;  Rex  v.  Smiihe,  6  C.  &  P.  332 ;  Rex  v.  Appleby^ 
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of  a  parish  or  township,  &c.,  where  the  admission  of  one  is  deemed  evi- 
dence,  though  perhaps  slight,  against  the  parish  or  township  gener- 
ally.(a)[2]    Even  where  one  of  three  prisoners,  on  examination  before  a 

(cQSeeiil  v.  WhUby  L(noer,  1 M.  ft  a  636;  Ry.  BMrdnoick,  11  Bast,  5t8. 


3  Star.  R.  33 ;  Joy  on  Confessions,  Ac,  7*7,  80.    The  degree  of  credit  due  to  them  is  to  bo 
estimated  by  the  jury,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

To  the  same  effect  is  a  case  in  Illinois,  in  1841,  where  three  brothers  named  Trailor,  were 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  murdering  a  man  named  Fisher,  who,  when  last  seen,  had  been  in 
their  company.  Strong  circumstantial  evidence  was  produced  showing  the  traces  of  a  death 
struggle  in  the  spot  where  the  homicide  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed ;  and  the  case 
was  fortified  by  ezpresions  alleged  to  have  been  subsequently  used  by  one  of  the  brothers 
as  to  his  having  become  legatee  of  the  deceased's  property.  The  examinations  had  scarcely 
finished,  before  one  of  the  three  defendants  made  a  confession,  detailing  circumstantially  the 
whole  transaction,  showing  the  previous  combination,  and  ending  with  a  direct  statement, 
under  oath,  of  the  homicide.  To  the  amazement  of  the  whole  country,  however,  the  deceas- 
ed made  his  appearance  in  just  time  enough  to  intercept  a  conviction ;  and  the  only  way  of 
accounting  for  the  confession  which  had  been  produced,  was  that  the  parly  who  made  it,  in 
the  desperation  of  impending  conviction,  took  this  method  of  cutting  short  suspense.  See  4 
West  Law  Journal,  25. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  relates  an  instance  where  a  qwui  confession  was  made  by  an  innocent 
person,  which  shows  also  that  it  may  be  not  impracticable  for  an  artfiil  man  to  so  operate 
upon  the  nervous  sensibility  of  another  less  Intelligent,  as  to  lead  the  latter  to  declarations 
or  conduct  which  would  produce  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt. 

During  a  late  investigation  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  respecting  an  atrocious  murder  com- 
mitted on  a  pedlar,  a  man  came  forward  voluntarily  and  declared  that  he  had  had  a  dream, 
in  which  there  was  represented  to  him  a  house,  and  a  voice  directed  him  to  a  spot  near  the 
house,  in  which  there  was  buried  the  pack,  or  box  for  small  articles  of  merchandise,  of  the 
murdered  person.  On  search  being  made,  the  pack  was  found,  not  precisely  on  the  spot 
which  he  bad  mentioned  but  very  near  it  The  first  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  public 
authorities  was  that  he  was  either  the  murderer  or  an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  But  the 
individual  accused  was  soon  after  dearly  convicted;  and  before  his  execution  he  ftilly  con- 
fessed his  crime,  and  in  the  strong^  manner  exculpated  the  dreamer  firom  any  participation 
in,  or  knowledge  of  the  murder.  The  only  foot  that  could  be  discovered  calculated  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  occurrence  was,  that  immediately  after  the  murder  the  dreamer  and  the 
murderer  had  been  together  in  a  state  of  almost  constant  intoxication,  for  several  days;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  might  have  allowed  statements  to  escape  from  him  which  had 
been  recalled  to  the  other  in  his  dream,  though  he  had  no  remembrance  of  them  in  his 
sober  hours.  Abercrombie  on  the  Intel  Powers,  12  ed.  222.  'Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  262, 523, 
254. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  growing  unwillingness  to  rest  convictions  on  confessions 
alone.  It  has  been  held  in  several  of  the  states  that  the  confessions  of  a  party  not  made  in 
open  court,  or  on  examination  before  a  magistrate,  but  to  an  individual,  uncorroborated  by 
circumstances  and  without  proof  aUundt  that  a  crime  has  been  committed  will  not  justify  a 
conviction.  Peopk  v.  Bennessy^  16  Wendell  14*7 ;  Boofie  v.  Badgdy^  1  Wendell  63 ;  Staie  v. 
FiOds,  Peck.  Rep.  140;   State  v.  Gardiner,  Wright's  Rep.  392. 

[2]  In  cases  of  conspiracy,  riot  or  other  crime  perpetrated  by  several  persons,  when  once 
the  conspiracy  or  combination  is  established,  the  act  or  declaration  of  one  conspirator,  or  ac- 
complice, in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  is  considered  the  act  of  all,  and  is  evidence 
against  all.  U.  &  v.  Barman,  1  Baldwin,  292;  Martin  v.  Obm.,  11  Leigh,  745;  U.  &  v. 
Goodwin,  12  Wheaton,  469;  StaU  v.  Soper,  13  Maine,  293. 

When,  however,  the  common  enterprise  is  at  an  end,  whether  by  accomplishment  or  aban- 
donment it  is  not  material,  no  one  is  permitted  by  any  subsequent  act  or  declaration  of  his 
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magistrate,  stated  that  he  and  another  of  the  prisoners  committed  the 
felony,  and  the  other  who  was  present  did  not  deny  it:  Hobroyd,  J., 
held  that  this  confession  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  against  the 
other  prisoner,  and  he  said  that  it  had  so  been  decided.(a)[3]  And 
where  on  the  trial  of  two,  a  confession  of  one  of  them,  aflfecting  also 
the  other,  is  to  be  given  in  evidence,  the  judge,  if  the  confession  be  in 
writing,  usually  orders  the  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  it,  to  read  it 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  disclose  the  name  of  the  other  defendant ;  or  if 
the  confession  be  not  in  writing,  many  of  the  judges  give  a  similar  cau- 
tion to  the  witness  who  proves  it.  This,  however,  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary. 

A  confession  to  be  given  in  evidence,  must  be  of  the  offence  charged 
in  the  indictment,  or  of  some  matter  relating  to  it:  you  cannot  give  in 
evidence  any  confession  or  declaration  of  the  prisoner  of  his  having 
committed  similar  crimes  upon  other  occasions,  or  of  his  general  dispo- 
sition to  conmiit  them.(6)  But  where  there  were  two  indictments 
against  a  prisoner,  one  for  receiving  tin,  and  the  other  for  stealing  iron, 
—on  the  trial  for  re  eiving  the  tin,  it  was  holden  that  the  whole  of  a 
statement  made  by  him  might  be  given  in  evidence,  although  only  part 
of  it  related  to  the  tin,  the  rest  relating  to  the  iron.(c)     And  on  the 

(a)  R  V.  Applebyj  etal  S  Stark.  33 ;  S.  P.      1  Car.  &  K.  221. 
R  V.  Swinnerton  et  cU,  Car.  &  M.  593.  (c)  R  v.  Mansfield,  Car.  &  M.  140. 

(6)  R.  V.  Cole,  1  Ph.  Ev.  ITO;  R.  v.  BuUer, 


own  to  afifect  the  others.  His  confession,  therefore,  subsequently  made,  even  though  by  the 
plea  of  guilty,  is  not  admissible  in  eyidence,  as  such,  against  any  but  himself  Under  no 
circumstances  can  the  most  solemn  admission  made  by  him  on  trial  be  evidence  against  bis 
accomphces.  Thus,  on  an  indictment  against  A.,  for  concealiog  a  horse>tfaief,  knowing  him 
to  be  such,  it  is  not  competent  for  the  prosecutor  to  give  evidence  of  what  the  alleged  horse- 
thief  subsequently  confessed  in  the  presence  of  A.,  to  establish  the  fact  that  a  horse  was 
stolen.  i2ev  v.  Ti»mer,  1  Mood.  Or.  Cas.  34t ;  Rex  v.  Appleby,  3  Stark.  33 ;  and  see  Mden 
V.  Andretos,  1  M.  &  W.  336,  per  Parke,  J. ;  State  y.  PoU,  1  Hawks,  442 ;  see  State  v.  ffanney, 
2  Dev.  &  Bat.  390 ;  Kirby  v.  State,  T  Yerger,  269 ;  Morrison  v.  State^  5  Ohio  Rep.  439 ;  Lowe 
V.  BoteUr,  4  Har.  &  McHen.  349. 

[3]  The  declarations  of  a  third  person,  made  in  the  presence  of  a  defendant,  and  assented 
to  by  him,  are  admissible  evidence  against  him,  and  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  admis- 
sions by  himself.  Com.  v.  CaU,  21  Pick.  Rep.  616;  though  see  Norman  v.  State,  1  Sm.  k 
Marsh.  562.  But  where  the  declarations  were  made  in  the  presence  of  a  party  who  was 
partially  intoxicated,  and  not  contradicted  by  him,  it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  to  ascertain 
whether  the  party  was  too  much  intoxicated  to  understand  the  statement  when  made. 
State  V.  Perkins,  3  Hawkcs,  377.  The  assent  of  the  party  is  presumed  if  nothing  be  said 
by  him  inconsistent  with  that  presumption,  lb.  But  it  is  a  question  for  the  juiy  whether 
the  defendant's  apparent  assent  in  such  case,  arose  from  inattention  or  ignorance.  State  ▼. 
Perkins,  3  Hawkes  Rep.  377.  The  silence  of  a  prisoner  w^hen  accused  of  larceny,  or  when 
the  stolen  property  is  identified  is  not  to  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  the  larceny,  or 
the  ownership  of  the  property.     Com.  v.  Kenney,  12  Met.  235. 

Where  a  man  at  Aill  liberty  to  speak,  and,  not  in  the  course  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  is 
charged  with  a  crime  and  remains  silent,  that  is,  makes  no  denial  of  the  accusation  by  word 
or  gesture,  his  silence  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  left  to  the  jury.  State  v.  Staink^  2 
Dev.  &  Batt.  9;  State  v.  Stone,  Rice  Rep.  187. 
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other  hand,  the  prisoner  may  insist  on  the  whole  of  his  con&ssion 
being  stated,  for  the  part  omitted  may  qualify  or  control  the  meaning  of 
the  part  stated.(a)[4] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  o.  46,  &  42. 


[4]  That  the  coDteesions  of  a  criminal  shall  be  taken  together,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
phrase,  is  extremely  well  settled.  Per  M'Kean,  0.  J.  at  the  close  of  his  charge,  in  JRnspub- 
Hca  V.  JfCarfyj  a  case  of  treason,  2  DaU.  86.  This  has  been  expressly  extended  to  the 
examination  before  the  magistrate.  Hick's  case,  1  C.  H.  Rec.  66.  People  v.  Weeks^  N.  Y. 
Gen.  Sea  Oct,  1818,  Jud.  Repos.  138.  People  v.  Johnacm,  N.  Y.  Oyer  k  Term,,  Edwards,  C. 
Judge  presiding,  2  Wheel.  Or.  Gas.  377.  Though  it  was  said  in  another  case,  that  the  dis- 
trict attorney  might  read  such  part  of  the  written  examination  as  he  pleased,  and  the  priso- 
ner could  not  demand  to  have  the  whole  read.  People  v.  Jordme,  N.  Y.  (Jen.  Ses.  Oct.  1818, 
Jud.  Repoe.  107,  8.  Quere.  The  contrary  was  declared  to  be  well  settled  in  Peoj^  y. 
Johnson^  supra. 

But  per  Gh.  J.  M^Kean,  at  tlie  close  of  his  charge  in  ReapuhUca  v.  W  Catty ^  supra,  "Though 
the  whole  confession  must  be  considered  together,  yet  the  jury  may,  unquestionably,  on  this 
as  on  every  other  point  of  evidence,  believe  one  part  and  disregard  the  other."  To  what 
extent  this  may  be  done,  will  appear  by  the  following  cases.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
secreting  counterfeit  money.  He  had  confessed  that  it  was  true  he  had  counterfeit  money, 
but  he  had  received  it  from  a  good  man  on  New  River,  but  would  not  name  the  person,  and 
that  he  had  destroyed  nine  of  the  dollars.  Afterwards,  while  drunk,  he  said  he  was  a  coun- 
terfeiter, or  was  accused  of  passing  counterfeit  money:  while  the  wiinesses  did  not  agree; 
but  they  agreed  that  he  said  he  had  counterfeit  money,  and  would  pass  as  much  as  he  pleased 
Afterwards  he  said  he  had  it  firom  one  Hart  of  New  River ;  afterwards  that  he  had  it  from 
a  good  man,  had  never  attempted  to  pass  it,  and  would  never  pass  any.  He  showed  thirteen 
dollars,  and  threw  it  into  a  mud  hoie.  The  court  charged  that  confessions  made  at  the  same 
time  were  all  to  be  taken  together,  and  the  jury  was  to  draw  such  inferences  from  them  as 
the  truth  of  the  case  warranted,  that  they  were  not  bound  to  credit  the  whole.  On  error 
upon  a  bill  of  exceptions,  it  was  held  that  the  charge  was  too  unqualified,  that  no  part  of 
the  confession  could  be  rejected,  unless  it  was  proved  to  be  untrue ;  that  the  jury  could  not 
arbitrarily  reject  that  part  which  went  in  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  and  go  upon  that  part 
only  which  criminated  him.  TipUm  v.  The  State,  Peck's  Rep.  308.  And  see  infra,  Rex  y. 
Jones^  and  Rex  v.  Higgins.  On  trial  of  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  theft  was  proved,  and 
on  examination,  the  prisoner  stated  that  he  had  the  property  in  his  possession,  but  denied 
that  he  had  stolen  it.  The  two  sitting  aldermen  (the  mayor  dissenting)  held  this  prima  fade 
sufficient,  and  that  the  prisoner  should  be  put  to  account  for  the  possession.  The  mayor  told 
the  jury  that  in  his  opinion,  the  whole  case  resting  in  the  prisoner's  confession,  that  must  be 
taken  together,  and  did  not  make  out  a  case.  Yerdict  not  guilty.  People  v.  WeekSf  N.  Y. 
(yen.  Sess.,  Oct  term,  1818,  Jud.  Repos'y.  138. ' 

If  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder,  say  in  his  confession,  which  is  read  in  evidence  against 
him,  that  he  was  present  at  the  murder,  but  took  no  part  in  the  commission  of  it,  this  is  evi- 
dence for  him  as  well  as  against  him ;  but  the  judge  will  not  direct  an  acquittal,  as  the  jury 
may  believe  one  part  of  the  confession  and  disbelieve  another.  However,  if  it  is  meant  to  be 
charged  that  the  prisoner  did  more  than  is  stated  in  the  confession,  there  ought  to  be  some 
evidence  to  show  that    Rex  v.  Clewea,  4  Gar.  k  Payne,  221. 

On  the  trial  of  a  larceny  of  a  ram,  proved  to  have  been  stolen  and  traced  to  the  prisoner's 
house,  the  carcass  being  found  concealed  in  his  bed,  where  he  was  himself;  it  came  out  also, 
in  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  that  he  there  said  his  brother  had  bought  the  carcass. 
Parke,  J.  told  the  jury  they  were  not  bound  to  take  the  exculpatory  part  of  the  oonlbssion 
as  true  merely  because  it  was  given  in  evidence ;  but  should  say  looking  at  the  whole  cas^ 
whether  they  thought  the  prisoner's  statement  eonsistent  with  the  other  evidence.  Rex  v. 
8tq>ioej  4  Garr.  A  Payne,  397. 
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Also,  a  confession  to  be  given  in  evidence,  must  not  have 
[*126]  been  ^upon  any  examination  upon  oath:  if  upon  taking  the 
examination  of  a  prisoner  before  a  magistrate,  the  prisoner  be 
examined  upon  oath,  his  examination  cannot  afterwards  be  read  against 
him  at  the  trial.(a)[l]  But  where  a  prisoner  was  thus  sworn  by  mis- 
take, it  being  supposed  that  he  was  a  witness,  and,  upon  the  mistake 
being  discovered,  the  magistrate  ordered  the  deposition  to  be  destroyed, 
cautioned  the  party,  and  then  took  his  examination :  Garrow,  B.,  held 
this  latter  examination  to  be  receivable  in  evidenoe.(6)  Where  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  prisoner  upon  oath,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  under 
any  suspicion,  was  tendered  in  evidence,  Vaughan,  B.,  held  it  to  be  ad- 
missible.(c)  But  in  another  case,  upon  a  trial  for  administering  poison, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  and  several  other  persons  were  ex- 
amined upon  oath  before  a  magistrate  upon  the  subject,  no  specific 
charge  being  at  that  time  made  against  any  person,  but  in  the  result  the 
prisoner  was  committed  for  the  offence:  Gurney,  B.,  refused  to  receive 
in  evidence  what  the  prisoner  stated  upon  that  occasion;  the  above  case 
of  B.  V.  Tvhby,  was  cited,  and  he  admitted  he  was  disposed  to  agree 
with  that  decision,  and  mentioned  a  case  of  R,  v.  WaVcer^  for  forgery 
of  a  will,  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  the  prisoner's  affidavit  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  was  read  in  evidence  against  him ;  but  he  distin- 
guished R,  V.  Tuhby^  from  the  present  case,  the  examination  in  this  case 

(a)  2  Hawk,  c  46,  a.  37  ;  and  see  A  San-         (b)  JR,  v.  WM,  4  Car.  &  P.  564. 
dys  et  oL  Gar.  k  M.  345.  (e)  R  v.  1\My,  5  Car.  k  P.  530. 

How  far  a  declaration  made  by  a  prisoner  shall  be  received  in  his  own  favor,  on  the  gronnd 
that  the  prosecution  have  used  it  against  him,  maj  be  gathered  from  the  following  oases^  in 
connection  with  which  see  Tip/Urn  v.  Tkt  State^  supra.  On  trial  of  an  indictment  for  chUd- 
murder,  the  prosecution  proved  by  some  witnesses  that  the  prisoner  confessed  she  cut  the 
child's  throat,  and  others  said  she  declared  it  was  still-born.  Her  counsel  insisted  on  an 
acquittal  being  directed,  and  cited  a  case  before  Grarrow,  B.  in  which,  on  trial  for  larceny,  in 
addition  to  the  prisoner's  possession  of  the  goods  stolen,  his  statement  before  the  magistrate 
was  put  in,  that  he  had  bought  the  goods ;  upon  which  an  acquittal  was  directed.  Bosan- 
quet,  Seijt  said  he  should  hold  the  same  thing  in  such  a  case.  If  a  prosecutor  usee  the 
prisoner's  declarations  he  must  take  the  whole  together ;  and  if  there  be  no  other  evidence 
incompatible  with  it,  the  declaration  so  adduced  must  be  taken  as  true.  But  if,  after  the 
whole  of  the  statement  of  the  prisoner  is  given  in  evidence,  the  prosecutor  is  in  a  situation 
to  contradict  any  part  of  it»  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  and  then  the  statement  of  the  prisoner, 
and  the  whole  of  the  other  evidence,  must  be  left  to  the  Jury,  precisely  as  in  any  other  case 
where  one  par|:  of  the  evidence  is  contradictory  to  another.  And  he  took  that  course  with 
this  case.  Rex  v.  Jones,  2  Oarr.  k  Payne,  629.  A  case  precisely  like  the  one  decided  by 
Garrow,  B.  came  before  Parke,  J.  The  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  possessed  and  sold  the 
article  stolen  shortly  after  the  felony  committed ;  and  the  prosecutor  proved  his  examination, 
wherein  he  said  the  article  had  been  honestly  bought  and  paid  for.  Parke,  J.  said  the 
declaration  thus  became  evidence  for  the  prisoner;  but  he  put  it  to  the  jury  whether  they 
would  believe  it ;  and  they  found  him  guilty.    Rex  v.  Biggins,  3  Oair.  k  Payne,  603. 

[1]  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  St  708,  sea  14. 
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being  taken  at  the  time  the  prisoner  was  committed.(a)  Another  dis- 
tinction, perhaps,  might  with  propriety  be  taken,  namely,  between  a 
case  where  the  oath  is  merely  voluntary,  as  the  affidavit  in  Walker's 
case  above  mentioned,  and  where  the  party  is  in  strictness  bound  upon 
his  oath  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  as  in  an  examination  before  a  mag- 
istrate, or  the  like.  [2] 

{b)  Without  inducemenL 

If  any  inducement,  by  promise  of  favor  or  by  threat,  be  held  out  to 
the  prisoner, — as  by  telling  him  that  he  had  better  tell  all  he  knew,(6) 
or  that  he  had  better  tell  where  he  had  got  the  property,(c)  "  I  will  for- 
give you  if  you  tell  the  truth,"(<i)  "you  had  better  split,  and  not  suffer 
for  all  of  them,"(e)  "  it  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  deny  it,  for  there  are  the 
man  and  the  boy  who  will  swear  they  saw  you  do  it,"  (g)  "  it  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  told  at  first,"(/i)  "  that  unfortunate  watch 
has  been  found,  and  if  you  do  not  tell  me  who  your  partner  was,  I  will 
commit  you  to  prison  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Newcastle,"(t) — or 
the  like:  any  confession  the  prisoner  may  have  been  *thereby  [*127] 
induced  to  make,  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  against  him.(i) 


ividen 
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And  where  a  female  servant  was  indic^Wfor  attempting  to  set  fire  to 

(a)  R  T.  Lewis,  0  Car.  k  P.  161.  («)  R  v.  Thomas,  6  Car.  k  P.  353. 

(6)  j?y.  Kingskm,  4  Cor.  k  P.  387,  and  see         {g)  R  ▼.  MiMs,  6  Car.  &  P.  146. 
R  V.  Oamer,  18  Law  J.  1  m.,  2  Car.  &  K.         (h)  R  t.  WaOcky  &  Clifford,  6  Car.  k  P. 

920.  1*75. 

(c)  R.  Y.  Dunn,  4Car.  A  P.  543.  (t)  R  v.  ParraO,  4  Car.  &  P.  570. 

(i)  R  y.  ffewett,  Oar.  &  M.  534.  [k)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.'  36. 

[2]  With  respect  to  the  exammation  of  the  prisoner  himself,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
statutes  of  Philip  and  Marjr  were  the  first  warrant  given  for  the  examination  of  a  felony  by 
the  English  law.  4  Bla.  Com.  696;  Bac.  Abr.  Evidence,  L.  Kel.  19 ;  2  Leach,  558.  For, 
at  common  law,  the  maxim,  nemo  teriebaiur  prodere  se  ipsum,  prevailed  in  its  full  strictness, 
and  the  guilt  of  an  oflender  was  not  to  be  wrung  out  of  himself  but  rather  to  be  discovered 
by  other  means  and  other  men;  and  though  the  statutes  just  noticed  authorize  an  examina- 
tion, they  are  not  compulsory  on  the  prisoner  to  accuse  himself.  Bidr.  J.  Examination,  ni. 
At  common  law,  his  voluntary  confession  was  always  available  in  evidence  against  him, 
(Baa  Ab.  Evidence,  L. ;  1  Leach,  659 ;)  and  this,  even  in  the  case  of  treason,  if  made  before 
a  magistrate  or  person  having  competent  authority  to  take  it,  and  proved  by  two  witnesses. 
Post.  240,  244 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  357.  But  there  is  no  mode  of  extorting  such  confesdon  or 
other  statement  from  the  prisoner.  And,  indeed,  the  examination  has  been  considered 
rather  as  a  privilege  in  iavor  of  the  party  accused,  afforded  by  law  for  the  beneflt  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  who  perhaps  may,  on  examination,  dear  himself  from  suspidon,  and  then  he  will 
immediately  regain  his  freedom  than  as  any  additional  peril ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in  case  of 
felony,  the  justice  of  peace  is  boimd  to  take  his  examination.  Fortes.  142.  If  the  magis- 
trate examine  the  prisoner  rather  as  a  witness  than  a  charged  offender,  the  evidence  given 
by  him,  although  no  threat  or  inducement  was  held  out  to  him,  cannot  be  read  agamst  him. 
Holt.  C.  N.  P.  697.  If  the  examination,  previous  to  committal,  purports  to  have  been  taken 
on  oath,  evidence  upon  the  trial  of  tlie  prisoner  for  felony,  is  not  admissible  to  show  that  in 
fact  the  examination  was  not  on  oath.    1  Stark.  242. 
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her  master's  house,  and  it  appeared  that  the  bed  fomitnre  and  bedding 
of  two  rooms  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  that  a  silver  spoon  and  a  few- 
other  things  had  afterwards  been  fonnd  in  the  sncker  of  the  pump ; 
and  the  master  stated  at  the  trial,  that  he  said  to  the  prisoner  that  if 
she  did  not  tell  the  truth  about  the  things  that  were  found  in  the  pump, 
(but  saying  nothing  about  the  fire,)  he  would  send  for  the  constable : 
Coltman,  J.,  refused  to  hear  what  the  prisoner  said  in  answer.(a)  So, 
a  reward  offered  by  government  for  the  the  discovery  of  the  persons 
who  committed  a  murder,  with  a  promise  of  pardon  to  any  but  the 
person  who  struck  the  blow, — ^if  it  can  be  proved  that  it  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  prisoner  before  he  made  any  statement,  will  prevent 
that  statement  from  afterwards  being  given  in  evidence  against  him.(6) 
But  nothing  short  of  a  threat,  or  of  a  promise  of  favor  with  respect 
to  the  offence  charged  against  the  prisoner,  will  have  this  effect  Where 
a  prisoner,  on  being  charged  with  robbing  her  mistress,  voluntarily, 
said  "  I  shall  confess,  for  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  me,"  to  which  her 
mistress  said  "  I  do  not  know  that^"  but  neither  sanctioned  her  hope 
or  checked  it :  it  was  holden  that  a  confession  made  by  the  prisoner 
after  that,  was  admissible  in  evidence.(c)  Where  a  magistrate,  before 
taking  a  prisoner's  statemei^^aid  to  him  *'  be  sure  you  say  nothing 
but  the  truth,  or  it  will  be  tal^  against  you,  and  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence against  you  at  your  trial,"  it  was  holden  that  a  statement  made 
by  the  prisoner  after  that,  was  admissible  in  evidence  against  him.(d) 
Where  a  confession  was  obtained  from  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age, 
by  questions  put  to  him  by  the  constable  who  apprehended  him,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  boy  had  not  had  food  for  nearly  a  day,  a  majority 
of  the  judges  held  that  the  confession  was  receivable  in  evidence,(«) 
So,  where  a  confession  was  obtained  by  means  of  questions  from  the 
magistrate,  it  was  holden  that  it  might  be  read  in  evidence  against  the 
prisoner  at  his  trial  ;{g)  yet  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  a  confession  is 
not  very  commendable,  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  Where  a  man,  com- 
mitted for  murder,  was  visited  by  the  chaplain  of  the  jail,  who,  in  a 
long  and  very  earnest  discourse  with  him  upon  the  necessity  of  repen* 
tance,  and  of  confessing  his  sins,  wrought  so  much  upon  the  man's  mind, 
that  in  a  subsequent  interview  with  the  jailer,  the  prisoner  said  that  he 
would  tell  him  all  about  it ;  the  jailer  told  him  not  to  say  anything 
which  he  wished  the  magistrates  not  to  know,  as  it  woidd  be  his  duty 

immediately  to  tell  them  of  it ;  the  prisoner  said  that  he  wished 
[*128]    *it,  and  then  gave  the  details  of  the  murder :  the  judges  were 

unanimously  of  opinion,  that  this  confession  was  receivable  in 

(a)  jR  T.  ffeam,  Car.  A  M.  109.  (d)  R  t.  Solmea,  1  Oar.  4  K.  248. 

^)  See  iZ.  Y.  BotweU  e<  cdL,  Car.  A  K.  584.  («)  R,  y.  ThonUan,  Rjr.  A  M.  27. 

See  A  T.  Dwgleyeial,  infrtL  (jg)  R  v.  EOia,  Ry.  ft  K.  N.  P.  0.  432. 
(c)  R.  y.   Warren,  12  Shaw's  J.  P.  5T1. 
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eyicleiice.(a)  So,  where  a  nmn,  committed  with  others  for  murder,  told 
the  chaplain  of  the  prison  that  he  wished  to  see  a  magistrate,  and  asked 
if  any  proclamation  had  been  made,  and  any  offer  of  pardon ;  and  the 
chaplain  answered  that  there  had,  but  the  prisoner  must  understand 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  to  him  any  inducement  to  make  any  state- 
ment, as  it  must  be  his  own  free  and  voluntary  act;  and  when  the 
prisoner  afterwards  saw  a  magistrate,  he  told  him  that  no  inducement 
had  been  holden  out  to  him  to  confess  anything,  but  that  what  he  was 
about  to  say  was  his  own  free  and  voluiitary  act,  and  he  then  made  a 
statement:  it  was  holden  by  Pollock,  C.  B.,  that  this  was  receivable  in 
evidence  against  the  party,  upon  his  subsequent  trial  with  the  others 
for  the  murder.(6)  So,  where  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  after  being 
enjoined  by  a  clergyman  to  "  speak  the  truth  in  the  face  of  God,"  made 
a  disclosure  of  his  guilt  to  a  policeman,  it  was  holden  to  be  admissible 
in  evidence  against  him  upon  his  trial.(c)  Where  a  constable  told  a 
prisoner  "  if  you  will  tell  where  the  property  is,  you  shsQl  see  your 
wife,"  Patteson  J.,  held  that  this  was  not  such  an  inducement  as  to  ex- 
clude evidence  of  what  the  prisoner  said((2}  So,  a  statement  made  by 
a  person  as  a  witness  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
under  compulsory  process,  was  receive^in  evidence  by  Abbot,  C.  J., 
upon  an  indictment  aft;erwards  preferrea  against  the  witness  for  perju- 
ry.(c)  So,  where  a  prisoner  in  jail,  on  a  charge  *of  felony,  asked  the 
turnkey  of  the  jail  to  put  a  letter  in  the  post  for  him,  directed  to  his 
father,  and  the  turnkey,  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  post,  sent  it  to 
the  prosecutor :  Garrow,  B.,  held  that  the  letter  was  admissible  in  evi- 
dence against  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  obtained.(<7)[l] 

(a)  R,  T.  GiXham,  Ry.  k  M.  186.  (d)  R.  v.  Uoyd,  6  Car.  k  P.  393. 

(6)  R.  v.  JHngley  et  oL^  1  Car.  k  K.  637.  (e)  R.  t.  Mercenm,  2  Stark.  366. 

(c)  R,  V.  Riabonmgh,  11  Shaw's  J.  P.  280.  (g)  R  v.  DerringUm,  2  Oar.  4  P.  411 


[1]  The  captain  of  a  yetuel  said  to  one  of  his  sailors,  suspected  of  having  stolen  a  watch, 
"  That  unfortanate  watch  has  been  fonnd,  and  if  yon  do  not  tell  me  who  your  partner  was, 
I  will  commit  you  to  prison  as  soon  as  we  get  to  Newcastle ;  you  are  a  damned  yillain,  and 
the  gallows  is  painted  in  your  face;"  on  which  the  sailor  confessed.  Held  not  admissible 
against  him.  Rex  r.  ParraU^  4  Carr.  k  Payne,  570.  So,  where  a  man  said  to  an  accused 
boy,  if  you  will  confess,  you  will  probably  get  clear.  StaU  y.  GuM,  6  Halst  163,  167-8. 
So,  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  prosecutor,  one  stranger  told  the  prisoner  if  he  would 
confess,  being  in  custody,  his  confbssion  could  not  be  used  against  him ;  and  another  stranger 
told  him,  that  being  young,  if  he  would  confess,  it  would  be  more  to  his  credit  State  v. 
RohertB,  1  Dev.  269.  So,  where  the  surgeon  said  to  a  girl,  who  was  charged  with  adminis- 
tering poison  with  intent  to  murder,  "Tou  are  under  suspicion  of  this,  and  you  had  better 
tell  all  you  know."  Res  v.  Kingston,  4  Carr.  k  Payne,  387.  So  where  the  prosecutor  said 
to  the  prisoner,  on  his  apprehension,  "he  only  wanted  the  money,  and  if  the  prisoner  gave 
him  that,  he  might  go  to  the  devil;"  in  consequence  of  which  the  prisoner  said  on  delivering 
part  that  it  "  was  all  lie  had  left ;"  a  majority  of  the  judges  held  such  evidence  not  receivable. 
Rex  V.  Jonas,  0.  0.  M.  A  R.  152.  S.  0.  cited,  1  Bum.  J.  566.  So  where  on  a  stolen  bank  bill 
being  fonnd  on  the  prisoner,  the  proiecQtor  observed,  "  Unless  you  give  a  more  satisfaotoiy 
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But  where  a  threat  or  promise  is  thus  used,  it  must  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  some  person  concerned  in  apprehending,  examining,  or 

account,  you  sliall  be  taken  before  a  magistrate;"  and  the  prisoner  then  confessed  haying 

stolen  tlie  bill;  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  this  amounted  to  a  threat  to  prosecute ;  and  l 

therefore  the  confession  was  inadmissible.    They  said  he  understood  that  his  confession  I 

would  save  him  from  being  taken  before  a  magistrate.    Sex  y.  ThompBtm^  1  Leach,  291. 

While  the  prisoner  was  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  burgulary,  he  said  to  the  officer  haying 

him  in  charge,  "  If  you  will  give  me  a  glass  of  gin,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it"   The  officer  gave 

him  two  glasses  of  gin,  and  he  made  a  confession  of  his  guilt.    But  this  was  held  inadmissible. 

Nor  would  the  court  allow  a  subsequent  confession  before  the  magistrate  to  be  read,  the 

manner  of  the  first  confession  not  appearing  to  him,  and  he,  of  course,  having  taken  no  pains 

to  remove  its  influence.    Bex  v.  Seocton^  Cor.  Best,  J.  Chctw.  Supp.  to  Bum.  J.  103,  6  Peterad. 

83,  a  C. 

But  mere  advice  to  tell  the  truth,  after  a  promise  so  to  do,  will  not  exclude  the  confession. 
Thus,  where,  after  the  prisoner  had  offered  to  confess  and  tell  the  truth  of  a  murder,  the 
witness  advised  her  so  to  do ;  and  then  going  out  of  the  house  to  confess  to  the  witness,  a 
rude  voice  followed,  (in  what  terms,  the  case  does  not  state.)  The  confession  was  held 
admissible.  But  the  court  said  "  the  evidence  of  such  coufessions  is  liable  to  a  thousand 
abuses.  They  are  made  by  persons  generally  under  arrest,  in  great  agitation  and  distress, 
when  each  ray  of  hope  is  eagerly  caught  at,  and  frequently  under  the  delusion,  though  not 
expressed,  that  the  merit  of  a  disclosure  will  be  productive  of  personal  safety.  To  disclose 
the  confession  is  odious  as  a  breach  of  confidence,  which  it  is  at  all  times.  The  confession 
is  made  in  want  of  advisers,  under  circumstances  of  desertion  by  the  world,  in  chains  and 
deg^dation,  with  spirits  sunk,  fear  prlboniinant,  hope  fluttering  around,  purpose  and  views 
momentarily  changing,  a  thousand  plans  alternating,  a  soul  tortured  with  anguish,  and 
difficulties  gathering  into  a  multitude.  How  easy  is  it  for  the  hearer  to  take  one  word  for 
another,  or  to  take  a  word  in  a  sense  not  intended  by  (he  speaker.  And  for  want  of  an 
exact  representation  of  the  tone  of  voice,  emph&sis,  countenance,  eye,  manner  and  action  of 
the  one  who  made  the  confession,  how  almost  impossible  is  it  to  make  third  persons  under- 
stand the  exact  state  of  his  mind  and  meaning.  For  these  reasons  such  evidence  is  received 
with  great  distrust,  and  under  apprehensions  for  the  wrong  it  may  do.  Its  admissibility  is 
made  to  depend  on  its  being  free  of  the  suspicion  that  it  was  obtained  by  any  threate  of 
severity,  or  promises  of  fiivor,  and  of  every  influence  even  the  minutest"  StcUe  v.  Fields  A 
Wd)ber,  Peck's  Rep.  140. 

Nor  will  the  confession  which  follows  be  excluded  even  where  undue  influence  is  exerted, 
if  it  be  left  in  doubt  whether  it  had  no  kind  of  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.  Francis 
Knapp  having  been  indicted  as  principal,  with  Joseph  J.  Knapp  and  Q.  0.  as  accessories, 
and  being  on  trial  for  the  murder  of  J.  W.,  the  prisoner's  confessions  were  offered  in  evidence. 
The  facts  upon  which  their  admissibility  arose,  were  stated  by  the  Eev.  H.  Coleman,  thus : 
*'  I  went  to  the  prisoners'  cell  with  his  brother,  N.  P.  Knapp.  N.  P.  said,  •  well  Frank, 
Joseph  has  determined  to  make  a  confession,  and  we  want  your  consent'  The  prisoner  said, 
in  effect,  he  thought  it  hard,  or  not  fair  that  Joseph  should  have  the  advantage  of  making 
the  confession,  since  the  thing  was  done  for  his  benefit ;  'I  told  Joseph,  when  he  proposed 
it,  that  it  was  a  silly  business,  and  would  only  get  us  into  difficulty.'  N.  P.,  as  I  supposed 
to  reconcile  Frank  tx)  Joseph's  confessing,  told  him  that  if  Joseph  was  convicted,  there  would  ^ 

be  no  chance  for  him ;  but  if  he  (Frank)  was  convicted,  he  might  have  some  chance  for  pro- 
curing a  pardon.  N.  P.  then  appealed  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  so.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  know.  I  was  unwilling  to  hold  out  any  improper  encouragement"  It  was  now 
objected  that  any  further  confessions  would  be  inadmissible,  on  the  ground  that  a  hope  of 
pardon  was  held  out;  and  TVilde  and  Morton,  Js.,  (dissentientey  Putnam,  J.,)  were  at  first  of 
this  opinion ;  but  all  the  judges  at  this  stage  supposed  that  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
intended  to  prove  the  prisoner's  assent  The  counsel  then  disavowed  any  such  object,  and 
stated  that  the  ulterior  testimony  would  be,  that  he  refused  his  assent  to  Joseph's  confessing. 
The  court  then  said,  that  such  being  the  case,  it  was  obvious  that  the  suggestions  made,  had 
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prosecuting  the  prisoner,  or  by  the  person  to  whom  the  confession  is 
made,  to  have  the  effect  of  preventing  such  confession  from  being  given 

ia  fact  exerted  no  influenoe  over  the  prisoner's  mind ;  and  being  free  from  influence,  his  con- 
fessions were,  of  course,  equally  admissible  as  if  the  attempt«liad  never  been  made.  The 
witness,  Mr.  Coleman,  then  answered  that  no  assent  was  given  or  refused,  which  the  court 
said,  left  the  matter  in  doubt  whether  the  subsequent  confessions  were  caused  bj  the  induce- 
ment held  out  That  it  lay  with  the  prisoner  to  bring  bis  confession  within  the  exception. 
ComrruonweaWh  v.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  496,  600  to  510. 

A  confession  obtained  by  a  promise  from  one  concerned  in  the  prosecution,  that  the  prisoner 
shall  be  a  state's  evidence,  is  inadmissible.  Thorn's  case,  4  C.  U.  Rec.  81,  85,  6.  So  a  con- 
fession made  under  a  notion  derived  from  a  magistrate  of  being  admitted  a  witness  for  the 
crown.  Per  Lord  Mansfield  in  Bex  v.  Ruddy  1  Leach,  116.  So  of  any  disclosures  made  to 
the  authority  examining,  or  to  the  state's  attorney,  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
prisoner  considered  himself  a  witness,  {The  State  v.  Thompsofi,  Kirby,  345.)  or  when  he  ap- 
plied to  the  state's  attorney  to  be  admitted  as  a  witness;  and  this  on  the  ground  of  policy. 
The  State  v.  Phdps,  id.  282.  So  semb.  of  the  testimony  given  by  an  accomplice  received  to 
testify  on  motion  j  on  account  of  the  implied  promise  of  pardon.  Per  Duer,  Circ  Judge, 
People  v.  Whipple,  9  Cowen's  Rep.  707.  But  in  CcmmonweaUh  v.  Knapp^  (10  Pick.  477,  489 
to  495,)  where  an  accomplice  was  promised  by  the  attorney  general,  that  if  he  would  testify, 
he  should  not  be  prosecuted,  and  ho  promised  to  testify  and  made  a  full  disclosure,  but  after- 
wards refused  to  testify,  his  confession  was  received  as  evidence  against  him.  So  would  be 
the  confessions  of  a  prisoner,  while  he  is  persuading  any  one  to  use  their  influence  to  have 
him  examined  against  his  associates.     The  State  v.  Thompson,  Kirby,  345. 

To  work  an  exclusion,  the  influence  must  have  Irisen  from  the  assurance  of  some  temporal 
advantage.  Urging  and  obtaining  confessions  upon  religious  considerations  will  not  have 
that  effect  That  question  was  mooted  in  the  following  case.  The  prisoner  was  suspected 
of  setting  fire  to  an  out  house.  Her  mistress  pressed  her  to  confess,  and  told  her,  among 
other  things,  if  she  would  repent  and  acknowledge  her  guilt,  God  would  pardon  her ;  but 
she  concealed  from  her  that  she  would  not  forgive  her  herself.  She  confessed.  The  next 
day  another  person,  in  her  mistress'  sight,  though  out  of  her  hearing,  told  her  her  mistress 
said  she  had  confessed,  and  drew  from  her  a  second  acknowledgment  Lord  Eldon,  0.  J.  (0. 
P.)  allowed  the  confession  in  evidence,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  The  jury  on  having 
the  confessions  offered  to  them,  said  they  thought  the  first  had  been  made  under  a  hope  of 
favor  hero,  and  the  second  under  the  influence  of  having  made  the  flrst  On  a  case  reserved 
the  judges  held  these  points  were  not  for  the  jury;  but  if  Lord  Eldon  agreed  with  the  jury, 
which  he  did,  the  confessions  were  not  receivable.  But  many  of  them  thought  the  expressions 
not  calculated  to  raise  a  hope  of  favor  here ;  and  if  not,  the  confessions  were  evidence.  Bex 
V.  Nate,  cited  Chetw.  Supp.  to  Bum.  J.  101,  6  Petersd.  82. 

This  question  of  religious  influence  was  afterwards  directly  decided.  The  prisoner  being 
in  custody  on  a  charge  of  murder,  requested  the  attendance  of  a  chaplain,  who  had  several 
interviews  with  him ;  and  repeatedly  urged  the  importance  of  his  confessing  himself  to  God ; 
but  he  was  not  sure  but  that  he  might,  at  some  times  have  spoken  of  confession  generally, 
without  saying  to  Grod.  He  also  urged  on  the  prisoner  the  importance  of  making  temporal 
reparation  for  the  injuries  he  had  committed,  and  satisfying  the  violated  laws  of  the  country. 
These  things  were  all  urged  upon  religious  considerations,  and  on  assurances  that  such  con- 
fessions, Ac.  would  be  of  religious  benefit,  and  tend  to  the  prisoner's  acceptance  with  G<)d. 
The  prisoner  appeared  to  be  strongly  impressed.  And  he  sent  for  the  jailer,  and  after  being 
admonished  by  him,  that  what  he  said  would  be  used  as  evidence  against  him,  he  confessed 
the  murder.  He  also  confessed  to  the  mayor,  after  the  same  admonition  from  him ;  and  being 
warned  to  say  nothing  but  what  was  right  Held,  by  the  12  judges,  except  Hullock,  B. 
absent,  that  tho  confession  was  admissible.  They  assigned  no  reasons,  but  the  ground 
evidently  was  as  stated  in  the  marginal  note,  that  "a  confession  made  in  consequence  of 
persuasion  by  a  clergyman,  not  with  any  view  of  temporal  benefit,  is  admissible."  Tho 
counsol  for  the  Crown  insisted  that  if  the  persuasion  would  render  the  confession  inadmissible, 
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in  evidence.  Thus,  where  upon  a  man  being  apprehended  for  lar- 
ceny, several  of  hia  neighbors  admonished  him  to  tell  the  truth  and 
consider  his  family,  and  he  therefore  made  a  confession  to  the  consta- 
ble: the  judges  held  this  confession  to  be  receivable  in  evidence,  be- 
cause the  inducement  to  confess  was  not  holden  out  or  sanctioned  by 
any  person  who  had  any  concern  in  the  business.(a)  Upon  the  trial 
of  a  girl  for  the  murder  of  a  bastard  child,  it  appeared  that  a  woman 

who  was  present  when  the  surgeon  was  attending  her,  men- 
[*129]     tioned  that  *she  had  advised  her  to  confess,  and  the  girl  then 

made  a  confession  to  the  surgeon ;  Parke,  J.  and  Hullock,  B., 
held  that  the  confession  was  receivable  in  evidence,  because  the  induce- 
ment to  confess  was  holden  out  by  a  person  who  had  no  authority 
whatever  to  do  so ;  if  it  had  been  by  the  constable,  prosecutor  or  the 
like,  it  would  have  been  otherwise.(6) 

But  where  a  married  woman  was  apprehended  for  felony,  and  her 
husband  being  present  told  her  that  if  she  knew  anything  about  it,  to 
tell  the  truth :  this  was  holden  not  to  be  receivable  in  evidence,  as  the 
inducement,  being  holden  out  in  the  presence  of  the  constable,  was  the 
same  as  if  it  had  been  holden  out  by  him.(c)  So,  where  a  girl,  being 
apprehended  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  was  left  by  the  constable  in 
the  custody  of  a  woman,  who  told  her  she  had  better  tell  the  truth, 
otherwise  it  would  lie  upon  her,  and  the  man  would  go  free ;  upon 
which  she  made  a  confession  to  the  woman :  Parke  and  Taunton,  J.  J, 
held  this  confession  not  receivable,  as  it  was  made  in  consequence  of  an 
inducement  held  out  to  the  prisoner  by  a  person  who  had  her  in  cus- 
tody.(d)  And  where  the  committing  magistrate  told  the  prisoner,  that 
if  he  would  make  a  disclosure,  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  him,  and 
tKe  prisoner  afterwards  made  a  disclosure  to  the  turnkey  of  the  jail : 
Parke,  J.,  held  that  it  was  not  receivable  in  evidence  after  the  promise 
holden  out  by  the  magistrate,  more  especially'  as  the  turnkey  had  not 
given  any  previous  caution  to  the  prisoner.(c)[l] 

(a)  R  y.  Row,  R  &  Rj.  153.  (c)  R.  y.  Laugher,  2  Car.  &  K.  225. 

(b)  R.  T.  Gibbons,  1  Car.  k  P.  97.    And  see         (d)  R,  y.  Bnoch^  4  Car.  k,  P.  539. 
R.  V.  Tyler,  Id,  129.  (e)  R,  y.  Gooper,  6  Car.  &  P.  536. 

yet  the  impression  was  oounteryailed  by  the  warning  fix>m  the  mayor.  The  same  thing  waa 
contended  for  at  the  trial,  where  Littledale,  J.  presided;  and  he  refused  to  put  it  on  that 
ground,  saying  any  thing  the  mayor  said  could  not  do  away  the  effect  which  the  chaplain  had 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  prisoner.     Rex  y.  Oilham,  Ry.  k  ICood.  Gr.  Cas.  186  to  205. 

By  undue  means  of  obtaining  a  confession,  the  law  generally  alludes  to  illegal  influence. 
The  abstract  objection  that  the  confession  was  made  while  the  prisoner  was  in  jail,  or  other- 
wise, confined  in  a  legal  way,  though  for  the  yery  crime  confessed,  has  neyer  been  recognized 
as  an  objection,  but  expressly  denied.  Rex  v.  Derrington,  2  Carr.  k  Pajme,  418.  People  v. 
M' (Mister,  before  Riker,  recorder,  1  Wheel  Cr.  Caa.  392.  And  it  was  denied,  though  the 
prisoner  waa  a  boy  only  14  years  of  age,  who  had  been  confined  without  food  nearly  a  whole 
day.    Rex.  y.  Thornton,  Ry.  k  Mood.  Cr.  Cas.  27. 

[1]  The  distinction  whether  the  person  who  seeks  to  influence  the  confession  held  any  autho- 
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I^  however,  after  an  inducement  by  threat  or  promise  has  been 
holden  out  to  a  prisoner  to  confess,  and,  before  any  confession  actually 
made,  the  prisoner  be  undeceived  as  to  the  promise  or  threat,  and  as- 
sured that  he  has  nothing  to  hope  from  the  one  or  fear  from  the  other, 
any  confession  he  makes  afterwads  will  be  receivable  in  evidence. 
Where  a  man,  committed  for  murder,  was  told  by  a  magistrate,  that, 
provided  he  was  not  the  person  who  struck  the  fetal  blow,  he  would 
use  all  his  endeavors  and  influence  to  prevent  any  ill  consequeuces  to 
him,  if  he  would  disclose  all  he  knew  of  the  murder ;  and  the  magis- 

rity,  or  coimection  with  the  prosecation,  has  not  always  been  strictly  attended  to.  It  has  been 
recently  noticed  with  more  particularity  than  usual  in  England,  and  the  following  cases  give 
the  result  The  confession  of  a  prisoner  to  one  person  is  eyidenoe,  though  induced  by  another, 
if  that  other  had  no  authority.  Thus,  where  a  prisoner  had  made  certain  confessions  to  her 
attending  suiigeon ;  some  time  after,  a  woman  present  said  to  her  she  bad  better  tell  all ;  on 
objection,  Park,  J.  and  Huliock,  B.,  said  that  as  the  sai^geon  held  out  inducement,  and  the 
woman  had  no  sort  of  authority,  holding  no  office  of  constable  or  any  other,  nor  being  prose- 
cutrix, it  must  be  presumed  the  confession  was  free  and  voluntary.  The  case  would  be 
different,  if  the  inducement  had  come  fh)m  any  one  holding  any  office  or  authority.  No 
confession  followed  the  advice  of  the  woman  immediately ;  but  some  time  after,  to  another 
person,  the  prisoner,  without  any  inducement  held  out^  conibaaes.  The  two  judges  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  confession  was  admissible.  Rex  v.  G^iMoiw,  1  Garr.  ft  Payne,  97. 
To  this  case  the  learned  reporter  adds,  in  a  note,  Bex  t.  Bardwieh^  before  Wood,  B ,  at  Not- 
tingham, 1811,  cited  also  in  the  text,  where  the  prisoner's  confession  before  a  magistrate, 
made  after  the  oonstable^s  wife  had  told  him  be  had  better  confess,  was  held  admissible ; 
which,  be  adds,  could  only  have  been  on  the  ground  that  the  oonstable's  wife  was  a  person 
having  no  authority  or  influence.  "I  believe^*'  he  adda»  "no  case  has  decided  that  a  con- 
fession to  a  person  in  no  authority,  after  threat  or  promise  by  ihat  peraon^  is  admissible  in 
evidence.  Bex  y.  Dunn,  infra^  aoc  And  hi  the  subsequent  case  of  Bex  t.  TyUr  db  JFVfid^ 
(1  Carr.  ft  Pftyne,  129,)  the  prisoner  Finch  being  looked  up  alone  in  a  room,  was  told  by  a 
man  that  the  other  prisoner  had  told  all,  and  he  had  better  do  the  same  to  save  his  neck ; 
and  on  this,  Finch  confessed  to  the  constable.  On  objection,  Hullock  B.  held,  that  as  the 
promise  (if  any)  was  by  a  person  wholly  without  authority,  the  subsequent  confession  to  the 
constable,  who  had  held  out  no  inducement,  must  be  considered  as  voluntary,  and  was  there- 
fore evidence.  See  MiUigan  and  Wdchman^e  caae^  stated  post,  wherein  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
fossion  to  a  third  person,  made  after  the  person  who  arrested  the  prisoner  had  obtained  a 
confession  by  undue  influence,  might  be  received,  if  the  person  who  arrested  was  absent 
Quart,  On  trial  for  stealing  a  hymn  book,  one  Fieldhouse  testified  that  on  the  prisoner's 
offering  to  sell  the  book  to  him,  he  told  the  prisoner  he  had  better  tell  where  he  got  it 
Bosanquet^  J.  stopped  the  witness,  and  said,  "  You  must  not  tell  what  he  said."  Scott,  for 
the  prosecution,  said  the  witness  was  not  a  person  in  any  authority.  Bosanquet,  J.  said  any 
person  offering  an  inducement  would  exclude  a  confoasion  to  that  person.  If  made  to  ano- 
ther, it  often  became  a  nice  question.    Bex  y.  Dunn^  4  Carr.  ft  Payne,  643. 

The  prisoner  being  in  custody  of  constable  A.,  constable  B.  came  in,  and  A.  left^  when  the 
prisoner  immediately  confessed  to  B.  Held  that  to  prevent  collusion  between  constables  in 
such  a  case,  A.  should  be  called  to  negative  all  inducements  before  the  confossion  should  be 
received,  as  B.  did  not  caution  the  prisoner  not  to  confess.  But  it  appearing,  on  further 
examination,  that  the  prisoner  was  not  then  detained  as  an  accused  party,  but  merely  as  an 
unwilling  witness,  the  testimony  was  received  without  putting  the  prosecution  to  call  the 
other  constable.    Bex  v.  Swatkina^  4  Carr.  ft  Payne,  548. 

Whether  one  or  more  of  the  jury  of  inquest  before  the  coroner,  taking  the  accused  boy 
aside  and  telling  him  he  had  better  confess  the  whole  truth,  shall  he  considered  undue 
influence  ?    Quere.    SkUe  v.  Aanm,  1  South.  281,  240. 
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trate  wrote  upon  the  subject  to  the  secretary  of  state ;  but  upon  learn- 
ing from  him  that  mercy  could  not  be  extended  to  the  prisoner,  he  in- 
formed the  prisoner  of  it ;  afterwards  the  prisoner  made  a  confession 
before  the  coroner,  but  he  was  previously  told  by  him  that  any  confes- 
sion or  admission  he  should  make  would  be  given  in  evidence  against 
him  at  the  trial,  and  that  no  hope  or  promise  of  pardon  could  be  held 
out  to  him :  Littledale,  J.,  held  clearly,  that  this  confession  was  receiv- 
able in  evidence.(a)  So,  upon  the  trial  of  a  girl  for  administering  poi- 
son, it  appeared  that  she  was  threatened  by  her  mistress,  that,  if  she  did 

not  tell  all  about  it  that  night,  a  constable  should  be  sent  for 
[*180]     the  *next  morning,  to  take  her  before  the  magistrates ;  and  she 

made  a  statement  accordingly,  which  the  judge  refused  to  re- 
ceive in  evidence ;  but  it  appeared,  also,  that  the  constable  was  actually 
sent  for  the  next  morning,  and  took  her  into  custody,  and  that  whilst 
on  the  way  to  the  magistrates,  in  his  custody,  she  made  another  confes- 
sion to  him :  Bosanquet,  J.,  held  this  latter  confession  to  be  admissible 
in  evidence,  for,  at  the  time  the  prisoner  made  it,  the  inducement  was 
at  an  end.(&)  So,  where  the  constables  had  induced  a  prisoner  to  con- 
fess, by  telling  him  that  his  companions  had  "  split,"  and  he  might  as 
well  do  so ;  but  afterwards,  upon  this  appearing  before  the  magistrate 
who  took  the  examination,  he  informed  the  prisoner  that  his  confessing 
would  do  him  no  good,  but  that  he  would  be  committed  to  prison  to 
take  his  trial :  Denman,  0.  J.,  held,  that  a  confession  by  the  prisoner  to 
the  magistrate,  after  this  caution,  was  receivable  in  evidence.(G)[lj 

(a)  R.  y.  Oleeves,  4  Car.  k  P.  221.  (c)  R  y.  Bawea,  6  Car.  k  P.  404.    See  Stat. 

(5)  R  y.  Richards,  5  Car.  &  P.  318.  11  A  12  Yict  <x  42,  8.  18;  post^  pp.  132,  133. 


[1]  It  ia  said  bj  Mr.  Justice  Bailer,  that  there  must  be  rery  strong  eyidence  of  an  explicit 
warning  by  a  magistrate  not  to  rely  on  any  expected  favor,  and  that  it  ought  most  clearly 
to  appear,  that  the  prisoner  thoroughly  understood  such  warning,  before  his  subsequent  oon« 
fession  can  be  given  in  evidence.  2  East,  P.  C.  658.  In  the  following  case  the  warning 
was  not  considered  sufficient  A  confession  having  been  improperly  obtained,  by  giving  the 
prisoner  two  glasses  of  gin,  the  officer  to  whom  it  had  been  made,  read  it  over  to  the  priso- 
ner before  a  magistrate,  who  told  the  prisoner  that  the  offence  imputed  to  him  affected  hia 
life,  and  that  a  confession  might  do  him  harm.  The  prisoner  said,  that  what  had  been  read 
to  him  was  the  truth,  and  signed  the  papers.  Best,  J.,  considered  the  second  confession,  as 
well  as  the  first,  inadmissible ;  and  said,  that  had  the  magistrate  known  that  the  officer  had 
given  the  prisoner  gin,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  told  the  prisoner,  that  what  he  hadakeady 
said  oould  not  be  given  in  evidence  against  him ;  and  that  it  was  for  liim  to  consider  whether 
he  would  make  a  second  confession.  If  the  prisoner  had  been  told  this,  what  he  aflerwarda 
said  would  have  been  evidence  against  him;  but  for  want  of  this  information  he  might  think 
that  he  could  not  make  his  case  worse  than  he  had  ahneady  made  it,  and  under  this  impression 
might  sign  the  confession  before  the  magistrate.  Sextants  case,  Bum.  tit  Confessions.  So 
where  the  committing  magistrate  told  the  prisoner,  that  if  he  would  make  a  confession,  he 
would  do  all  he  could  for  him,  and  no  confession  was  then  made,  but  after  his  committal,  the 
prisoner  made  a  statement  to  the  turnkey,  who  held  out  no  inducement,  and  gave  no  caution ; 
Parke  J.,  said  he  thought  the  evidence  ought  not  to  be  received  after  what  the  oonunitting 
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But  even  in  cases  where  the  confession  of  a  prisoner  is  not  receiva- 
ble in  evidence,  on  account  of  it  having  been  obtained  by  means  of 

magistrato  had  said  to  the  prisoner,  more  especially  as  the  turnkey  had  not  given  any  caution. 
Cooper'3  case,  5  C.  A  P.  525. 

A  constable  ha^ng  a  search  warrant  found  in  the  prisoner's  house  the  two  hams  charged 
In  the  indictment,  and  thereupon,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  prosecutors,  said  to  the  priso- 
ner, "  You  had  better  tell  all  about  it."  The  prisoner  then  made  a  confession,  which,  it  was 
admitted,  could  not  be  g^ven  in  evidence.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  another  of  the 
prosecutors  went  to  the  prisoner's  house  and  entered  into  conversation  with  her  about  the 
hams,  when  she  repeated  the  confession  she  had  made  to  the  constable  in  the  morning,  but 
DO  promise  or  menace  was  on  this  occasion  held  out  to  her.  Taunton  J.,  said  that  the  second 
confession  was  not  receivable,  it  being  impossible  to  say,  that  it  was  not  induced  by  the 
promise  which  the  constable  made  to  the  prisoner  in  the  morning.  MeynelTs  case,  2  Lewin, 
C.  0.  122. 

The  prisoner,  who  was  indicted  for  murder,  worked  in  a  colliery,  and  some  suspicion  having 
fallen  upon  him,  the  overlooker  charged  him  with  the  murder.  The  prisoner  denied  having 
been  near  the  place.  Presently,  the  overlooker  called  his  attention  to  certain  statements 
made  by  his  wife  and  sister,  which  were  inconsistent  with  his  own,  and  added,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  he  would  be  found  guilty ;  it  would  be  better  for  him  if  he  would  confess.  A 
constable  then  came  in,  and  said  to  the  overlooker  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  the  prisoner  to 
hear,  "Robert,  do  not  make  him  any  promises."  The  prisoner  then  made  a  confession. 
Patteson,  J.,  "Tliat  will  not  do.  The  constable  ought  to  have  done  something  to  remove 
the  impression  irom  the  prisoner's  muid."  The  overlooker,  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the 
above  confession,  delivered  the  prisoner  to  another  constable,  who  stated  that  when  he 
received  the  prisoner  the  overlooker  told  him  (but  not  in  the  prisoner's  hearing)  that  the 
prisoner  had  confessed.  That  he  took  the  prisoner  to  his  house  and  there  said,  "  I  believe 
Sherington  has  murdered  a  man  in  a  brutal  manner."  That  the  wife  and  brother  of  the  pris- 
oner were  there,  and  they  said  to  the  prisoner,  "  What  made  thee  go  near  the  cabin  ?" 
That  the  prisoner  in  answer  made  a  statement  similar  in  effect  to  the  one  he  had  made  before. 
That  be  used  neither  promise  nor  threat  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  say  anything,  but  did  not 
caution  him.  That  it  was  not  more  than  five  minutes  after  he  received  the  prisoner  into  his 
charge  that  the  prisoner  made  the  statement.  That  he  was  not  aware  that  the  overlooker 
had  held  out  any  inducement,  and  that  the  overlooker  was  not  present  when  the  statement 
was  made.  Patteson,  J.,  rejected  the  second  confession,  saying,  "  There  ought  to  be  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  the  impression,  under  which  the  confession  was  made,  was  afterwards 
removed,  before  the  second  confession  can  be  received.  I  am  of  opinion  in  this  case,  that 
the  prisoner  must  be  considered  to  have  made  the  second  confession  under  the  same  influ- 
ence as  he  made  the  first ;  the  interval  of  time  being  too  short  to  allow  of  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  result  of  reflection  and  voluntary  determination."  SheringUm^s  case,  2  Lewin, 
0.  0.  123.  A  female  servant  being  suspected  of  stealing  money,  her  mistress  on  a  Monday, 
told  her  that  she  would  forgive  her  if  she  told  the  truth.  On  the  Tuesday  she  was  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  no  one  appearing  against  her,  was  discharged.  On  the  Wednesday, 
the  superintendent  of  police  went  with  her  mistress  to  the  bridewell  and  told  her,  in  the 
presence  of  her  mistress,  that  she  "  was  not  bound  to  say  anything  unless  she  liked ;  and 
that  if  she  had  anything  to  say  her  mistress  would  hear  her,"  but  (not  knowing  that  her 
mistress  had  promised  to  forgive  her)  he  did  not  tell  her,  that  if  she  made  a  statement,  it 
might  be  given  in  evidence  against  her.  The  prisoner  then  made  a  statement  Patteson,  J., 
held,  that  this  statement  was  not  receivable  in  evidence,  as  the  promise  of  the  mistress  must 
be  considered  as  still  operating  on  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time  of  the  statement,  but  that 
if  the  mistress  had  not  been  then  present,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  SeweWs  case,  1 
Carr.  &  M.  534. 

"As  the  human  mind  under  the  pressure  of  calamity  is  easily  seduced,  and  liable  in  the 
alann  of  danger  to  acknowledge  indiscriminately  a  felaehood  or  a  truth,  as  different  agitations 
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some  threat  or  promise,  any  discovery  made  in  consequence  of  it  may 
be  proved  ;(a)  and  in  such  a  case,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  is 

(a)  2  Hawk,  c  46,  b.  38. 

may  prevail,  a  oonfeasion  whether  made  upon  an  official  examination  oi^in  disooune  with 
private  persons,  which  is  obtained  from  the  defendant  either  by  the  flattery  of  hope  or  by 
the  impressions  of  fear,  however  slightly  thee  motions  may  be  implanted,  is  not  admissible 
evidence ;  for  the  law  will  not  suffer  a  prisoner  to  be  made  the  deluded  instrument  of  his 
own  conviction."  '  2  Curw.  Hawk.  695,  dted  from  Leach's  Hawk,  and  approved  in  Stale  t. 
Aaron^  1  South.  239.    And  see  i^fate  v.  Fields^  stated  ante^  p.  128—1. 

The  prisoner  was  threatened  by  the  prosecutor,  that  unless  he  confessed  the  larceny  cbanred 
on  him,  he  would  be  sent  to  the  state  prison ;  whereupon  he  confessed,  and  repeated  the 
same  confession  the  next  day  in  the  police  office,  in  the  prosecutor's  presence,  when  the 
magistrate  wrote  it  down.  The  case  went  to  the  jury  without  objection ;  but  Raddiff, 
mayor,  charged,  that  although  prima  facie  a  confession  made  in  the  police  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  taken  freely  and  voluntarily,  yet  should  the  jury  believe  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  at  the  time  the  confession  was  reduced  to  writing  the  mind  of  the  prisoner 
was  under  the  influence  of  fear  previously  excited,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  reject  sudi 
written  confession  equally  with  the  other.  Verdict  not  guilty.  WiUiam'e  caeCf  1  C.  H. 
Beoord.  149.  A  boy,  12  years  and  5  months  old,  accused  of  murder,  was  encouraged  to 
confess  by  a  promise  of  impunity,  "if  you  will  confess,  you  will  probably  get  clear,"  by  one 
among  several  who  were  interrogating  him.  His  exammation  was  taken  the  next  day 
before  the  magistrate,  who  cautioned  him  solemnly  and  repeatedly  to  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  previous  practices  with  the  boy.  He  confessed ;  but  the 
examination  was  rejected,  on  the  presumption  that  the  boy's  mind  was  not  dear  of  the  pre- 
yious  influence.  State  v.  OuHd,  6  Halst  163,  167,  8,  178,  9.  The  justice,  after  the  high 
constable  had  arrested  the  prisoner,  told  his  wife  in  his  presence  in  the  afternoon,  that  if 
what  she  had  told  him  was  true,  it  would  be  better  for  the  prisoner  to  confess ;  and  the 
next  morning,  before  the  committing  magistrate,  he  did  confess,  though  then  cautioned  by 
him  not  to  expect  any  favor ;  but  the  court  refused  to  receive  the  oonfessMn  against  the 
prisoner.  They  said  they  would  presume  the  influence  lasted  till  the  examination.  People 
V.  Bobertson^  before  Rfker,  recorder,  N.  Y.  Gren.  Sess.  Nov.  Term.  1822 ;  1  Wheel.  Or.  Gas. 
66.  A  confession  made  before  the  police  clerk,  after  a  threat  to  the  prisoner  by  one  of  the 
marshals  while  bringing  her  to  the  office,  that  if  she  did  not  tell  all  she  knew,  she  would  be 
put  into  the  dark  room  and  hanged,  was  rejected.  People  v.  BUnkin^  New  York  0.  and  T. 
before  Van  Ness,  J.  2  Wheel.  Or.  Caa.  468,  9. 

With  respect  to  a  police  confession,  made  after  a  promise  by  the  prosecutix  to  the  prisoner, 
and  before  the  prisoner's  apprehension,  the  effect  of  which  did  not  appear  to  have  been 
counteraeted,  the  N.  Y.  general  sessions  say,  "the  confession  before  the  police  officers^  wo 
have  ever  received  as  good  evidence ;  although  before  the  prisoner  was  apprehended,  a 
promise  of  &vor  may  have  been  made  by  persons  not  attached  to  that  department"  Per 
Curiam,  including  Raddiff,  mayor,  in  Charity  Jackson's  case^  1  0.  H.  Rec.  28. 

The  prisoner  was  committed  for  arson,  and  was  visited  in  the  jail  by  various  persons, 
among  whom  were  the  inspectors  of  the  prison ;  and  various  means  were  used  to  persuade 
and  terrify  him  into  a  confession,  A  short  time  after  his  commitment  he  made  a  f\ill  and 
apparentiy  voluntary  confession  to  the  mayor;  nothing,  however,  having  been  done  to  re- 
move the  influence  of  previous  promises  or  threats.  His  confessions  were  received ;  but  the 
jury  acquitted  him.  They  were  told  that  they  might  dedde  on  the  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
oonfessions;  and  that  merely  cherishing  the  hope  of  mercy  would  not,  though  the  confes- 
sions were  made  under  such  influenoe,  render  them  inadmissible.  Though  the  prisoner,  in 
this  case  was  acquitted  of  the  arson,  he  was  afterwards  indicted,  and  convicted  on  the  same 
ikcts  of  a  misdemeanor.    The  Oommomoealth  v.  DiBon,  4  DalL  116. 

The  prisoner,  charged  with  consphring  to  obtain  money  lh)m  a  bank,  was  arrested  ondTU 
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merely  allowed  to  ask  the  witness,  whether,  in  consequenee  of  some- 
thing he  heard  from  the  prisoner,  he  found  anything,  and  where,  &c., 
and  the  witness  in  answer  can  only  give  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
covery. In  one  case,  indeed,  the  judges  are  reported  to  have  gone 
further.  The  case  was  thus:  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  a 
guinea  and  two  bank  notes  for  5i  each ;  the  prosecutor  in  his  evidence 
was  about  to  state  a  confession  of  the  prisoner,  but  admitting  that  he 
had  previously  told  the  prisoner  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  con- 
fess, Chambre,  J.,  who  tried  the  case,  would  not  allow  the  confession  to 
be  given  in  evidence;  but  he  allowed  the  prosecutor  to  prove  "that  the 
prisoner  brought  him  a  guinea  and  a  5i  bank  note,  which  he  gave  up 
to  the  prosecutor  as  the  guinea  and  one  of  the  notes  had  been  stolen 
from  him:  "  and  a  majority  of  the  judges  (Lord  Ellenborough,  Mans- 
field, Macdonald,  Heath,  Grose,  Chambre,  and  Wood,)  held  that  the 

process  at  the  suit  of  the  bank,  and  remained  with  the  arrestmg  ofBocr  several  days,  at  the 
house  of  the  president  of  the  bank,  who  promised  him  fevors  if  he  would  confess.  He  did 
so  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  from  the  promise  made,  and  immediately  afterwards  said 
the  confession  was  free  and  voluntary ;  yet  the  court  presumed  the  confession,  and  every 
thing  which  followed,  were  influenced  by  the  promise ;  and  said  it  made  no  difference  whether 
the  confession  was  made  to  one  having  a  concern  in  the  administration  of  justice  or  not. 
Thomas  case,  before  Ck>lden,  mayor,  i  C.  H.  Bee.  81.     • 

The  prisoner  being  arrested  for  a  burglary,  was  told  by  a  stranger,  in  presence  of  the  pros- 
ecutor, that,  being  in  custody,  his  confession  could  not  be  used  as  evidence  against  him ; 
and  another  stranger  told  him  that  being  young,  if  he  would  confess,  it  would  be  more  to 
his  credit.  He  accordingly  confessed ;  and  two  or  three  days  after,  there  being  no  immedir 
ate  influence  exercised,  he  made  a  fuller  confession.  Both  held  inadmissible,  though  corrob- 
orated by  circumstances ;  as  the  latter  might  have  been  made  under  the  first  influence. 
This  shall  be  presumed  to  continue  till  palpably  done  away.     State  v.  JRobertSj  1  Dev.  259. 

But,  as  intimated  by  the  last  case,  the  presumption  of  a  continuing  influence  may  be  re* 
polled ;  and  then  a  subsequent  confession  becomes  admissible.  ( Bex.  v.  Sexton,  6  Peters. 
83.)  Thus  where  the  prisoner,  being  arrested  by  D.,  was  induced  to  confess  by  a  promise 
from  D.,  the  court  would  not  receive  a  s«bsequent  confession  made  to  D.,  or  any  one  in  D.'s 
presence ;  but  said  that  a  confession  to  a  third  person,  D.  being  absent,  would  be  receivable. 
Milligan  &  Welchman's  case,  before  Riker,  recorder,  N.  Y.  Gen'l  Sessions,  6  C.  H.  Bea  69, 
77,  8. 

Again,  an  in&nt  under  14  had  been  wrought  upon  by  aasurrances  of  favor ;  "  If  you  wUl 
confess,  you  will  probably  got  dear,"  to  confess  a  murder,  in  consequence  of  which  his  then 
confession  and  the  examination  before  the  magistrate  were  refused  as  evidence.  But,  after 
lying  in  jail  6  months,  and  being  told  by  a  stranger,  and  by  a  magistrate  whom  he  knew, 
that  he  must  not  expect  to  escape,  but  must  expect  death,  he  made  a  full  and  circumstan- 
tial confession,  repeating  it  to  various  persona  Held  admissible  in  evidence  against  him. 
And  the  court  deny  what  is  said  in  Stark.  £v.  pt  4,  p.  49 :  ''  Where  a  confession  has  once 
been  induced  by  such  means,  all  subsequent  admissions  of  the  same  or  the  like  facts  must  be 
rejected,  for  they  may  have  resulted  from  the  same  influence,"  to  be  law.  The  court  adopt 
this  rule :  "  Although  an  original  confession  may  have  been  obtained  by  improper  moana^ 
subsequent  confessions  of  tlie  same,  or  of  like  facts  may  be  admitted,  if  the  court  believe, 
from  the  length  of  time  intervening,  from  proper  warning  of  the  consequences  of  confession, 
or  from  other  circumstanoea,  that  the  delusive  hopes  or  fears  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  original  confession  was  obtained,  were  entirely  dispelled.  State  v.  GuUdf  5  HalsL  163^ 
179  to  181. 
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evidence  was  properly  receivable.(a)  On  the  very  same  day,  the  judges 
appear  to  have  decided  another  case,  which  was  thus : — ^the  prisoner 
was  indicted  for  stealing  money,  to  the  amount  of  11  85. ;  when  he  was 
apprehended,  the  prosecutor  went  to  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
done  with  his  money  which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  pack,  saying  at 
the  same  time  "that  he  only  wanted  his  money,  and  if  the  prisoner 
gave  him  that,  he  might  go  to  the  devil  if  he  pleased ;  the  prisoner 
therefore  took  11^.  6  l-2d  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  it  was  all  that 
was  left  of  it :  a  majority  of  the  judges  (Macdonald,  Chambre, 
[*131]  Lawrence,  LeBlanc,  *and  Heath,)  held,  that  this  was  not  receiv- 
able in  evidence ;  Wood,  Grose,  and  Mansfield  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  Lord  EUenborough,  dubita7Ue,{b)  There  is  also  another 
case  upon  the  same  subject,  decided  at  a  later  period ;  the  former  cases 
were  decided  in  1809,  the  following  case  in  1822 :  the  prisoner  was  in- 
dicted for  stealing  several  gowns  and  other  articles;  he  was  induced,  by 
promises  of  the  prosecutor,  to  confess  his  guilt,  and  after  that  confession 
he  took  the  officer  to  a  particular  house,  as  the  house  where  he  had  dis- 
posed of  the  property,  and  pointed  out  the  person  there  to  whom  he 
had  delivered  it ;  that  person  denied  having  received  it,  and  the  pro- 
perty was  never  found:  the  confession  was  not  admitted  in  evidence, 
but  the  taking  of  the  officer  to  the  house  above  mentioned  was,  and  the 
prisoner  was  convicted ;  Bayley,  J.,  who  tried  the  prisoner,  entertain- 
ing a  doubt  whether  the  latter  evidence  was  properly  receivable,  sub- 
mitted the  matter  to  the  judges,  who  held  that  it  was  notj  and  that  the 
conviction  therefore  was  wrong:  that  the  confession  was  excluded,  be- 
cause being  made  under  the  influence  of  a  promise,  it  could  not  be  re- 
lied on ;  and  the  act  of  the  prisoner,  under  the  same  influence,  not  be- 
ing confirmed  by  the  finding  of  the  property,  was  open  to  the  same 
objection ;  the  influence  which  produced  a  groundless  confession,  might 
also  produce  a  groundless  conduct.(c)  The  above  case  of  i?  v.  Jones, 
however,  shows  that  the  finding  of  the  property  makes  no  difference. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  goods  in  Jenkins's  case  had  been  found 
at  the  house,  the  officer  might  prove  that  he  found  them  there  in  con- 
sequence of  something  he  learned  from  the  prisoner;  but  whether  that 
would  also  let  in  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  act  in  accompanying  the 
officer  to  the  house,  is  another  question.[l] 

(fl)  J?.  V.  Ch-iffin,  R.  &  Ry.  150  (c)  R  y.  Jenkins,  R.  &  Ry.  492. 

lb)  R.  V.  Jones,  R.  &  Ry.  151. 

[1]  Though  some  bave  thought  otherwise,  the  latter  cases  are  uniform  to  the  point  that  a 
circumstance  tending  to  show  guilt  may  be  proved,  although  it  was  brought  to  light  by  a 
declaration  Inadmissible,  p«"  5«,  as  having  been  obtained  by  improper  influence.  Holt^s  N. 
P.  Rep.  498,  note.  Charity  Jackson's  case,  1  C.  H.  Rec.  28 ;  Tucker's  case,  6  id.  164;  3 
Curw.  Hawk.  596,  dted  and  approved  in  State  v.  Aartm,  1  South.  236,  Conceded  by  Bxnmet, 
arg.  in  MiBigan  and  Wdchman's  case,  6  C.  H.  Rea  69,  78. 
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(c)  Before  a  magtsiraie. 

A  confession  made  by  a  party  charged  with  felony  {or  misdemeanor] 
on  his  examination  before  a  magistrate,  or  before  a  secretary  of  state 
upon  a  charge  of  treason,  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence against  the  defendant  upon  his  trial.(a)  And  by  a  recent  stat- 
ute,(6)  we  have  seen,(c)  that  where  a  prisoner  is  brought  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  charged  with  an  indictable  offence, — after  the  exami- 
nation of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  justice,  or  one  of  the  justices,  by  or  before  whom  such 
examination  shall  have  been  so  completed,  shall  read  or  cause  to  be 
read  to  the  accused  the  depositions  taken  against  him,  and  shall  say 
to  him  these  words,  or  words  to  the  like  effect :  "  Having  heard  the 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  sa.  31,  32.  (c)  Antf^  p.  42. 

(fc)  11  &  12  Vict  c.  42,  8.  18. 

Though,  the  fact  or  circumstance  discovered  in  consequence  of  a  disclosure  obtained  by 
improper  influence,  be  admissible  as  an  independent  fact  disconnected  with  the  disclosure, 
yet  there  are  very  respectable  authorities  which  deny  that  the  disclosure  itself  may  be  shown 
in  connection  with  it,  or  be  in  any,  way  coupled  with  it  or  explained  by  it.  2  Curw.  Hawk. 
695,  cited  and  approved  in  State  v.  Aaron^  1  South.  236 ;  Cliarity  JackaorCs  case,  I  0.  H. 
Rec.  28 ;  MiUigan  and  WdckmaiCs  case,  6  G.  H.  Rec.  69,  17,  8,  semb ;  SiaU  y.  Roberts,  1 
Dev.  269.  Yet  there  is  a  strong  current  of  authority  running  with  the  text  that  both  the 
disclosure  and  the  fact  or  circumstance  connected  with  it,  and  going  to  its  corroboration, 
shall  also  be  received  in  evidence,  and  they  go  to  the  jury  with  their  joint  force.  This  was  so 
held  where  a  boy,  being  threatened,  admitted  that  he  stole  the  prosecutor^s  bearskin  and 
concealed  it  in  the  oven,  where  it  was  found.  Stage's  case  6  C  H.  Rec.  1 7*7,  8  before  Golden, 
mayor.  And  similar  ground  was  taken  by  the  same  learned  judge,  charging  the  jury  in 
Tucker's  ease,  6  id.  164^  166. 

On  trial  for  murder,  it  appeared  that  two  men  mot  the  prisoner  and  he  produced  some 
money  of  the  deceased.  They  then  charged  him  with  the  crime  and  beat  him  because  he 
denied  it  They  tied  him  and  ordered  him  to  produce  the  deceased's  money.  He  then  led 
them  to  a  swamp  and  showed  the  residue ;  acknowledged  the  murder  and  the  manner  of 
it :  viz.  striking  on  the  left  side  with  a  club,  as  the  deceased  rode  along  the  road ;  said  ho 
dragged  the  body  out  of  the  road,  and  lefl  the  club  lying  by  it ;  covered  the  body  with  brush 
where  the  old  road  formerly  ran,  about  10  or  12  yards  from  the  present  road.  Some  time 
afterwards,  about  4  miles  distant,  he  pointed  out  a  log,  not  far  from  the  road,  as  containing 
the  deceased's  saddle-bags.  All  these  circumstances  were  proved  to  be  true,  and  the  de- 
ceased's clothes  were  found  with  the  bags.  It  was  objected  that  the  prisoner's  confession, 
being  extorted,  could  not  be  received ;  that  the  circumstances  showed  his  knowledge,  but 
his  confession  alone  showed  his  commission  of  the  crime.  But  the  court  said  a  confession, 
though  extorted,  which  relates  a  number  of  circumstances  (established  by  other  proof)  with 
which  the  prisoner  could  not  well  be  acquainted  but  as  a  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  is  admis- 
«ible,  and  may  go  to  the  jury.  State  v.  Moore,  I  Hayw.  482.  In  Tfte  State  v.  Jenkins,  2 
TyL  377,)  it  was  said  a  confession  is  evidence  though  extorted,  but  the  jury  are  to  determine 
its  weight ;  and  if  extorted  or  obtained  by  promises,  it  sliould  be  disregarded,  imless  sup- 
ported by  corroborating  facts.  Where  a  fact  has  been  ascertained,  e.  g.  the  finding  of  a 
weapon,  in  consequence  of  a  prisoner's  confession  improperly  obtained,  as  by  encouragement 
to  hope  for  a  pardon,  yet  such  &ct  may  be  shown ;  and  also  that  it  was  ascertained  in  con- 
sequence of  such  confession,  though  without  such  ascertainment,  the  confsssion  would  have 
been  inadmissible.     OomTnonwealth  v.  Knapp^  9  Pick.  Rep.  496,  611. 
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evidence,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in  answer  to  the  charge  ?  You 
are  not  obliged  to  say  anything  unless  you  desire  to  do  so, 
[*132]  but  whatever  you  say  will  be  taken  down  in  ^writing,  and 
may  be  given  in  evidence  against  you  on  your  trial;"  and 
whatever  the  prisoner  shall  then  say  in  answer  thereto,  shall  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  read  over  to  him,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  said 
justice  or  justices,  and  kept  with  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  with  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  where  the 
defendent  is  to  be  tried ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  trial,  the  same  may, 
if  necessary,  be  given  in  evidence  against  him,  without  further  proof 
thereof,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  the  justice  or  justices  purporting 
to  sign  the  same,  did  not  in  fact  sign  the  sarne.(a)  Such  is  the  humane 
provision  of  the  English  law,  to  prevent  a  prisoner  from  committing 
himself,  by  any  unadvised  admission,  which  otherwise,  in  his  confusion 
and  agitation  arising  from  the  proceedings  against  him,  he  might  make 
without  calculating  on  its  consequence.  It  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  fair- 
ness towards  the  prisoner,  which  distinguishes  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  this  country,  from  its  administration  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  [1] 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict  c  42,  s.  18. 

[1]  The  following  is  the  statute  of  New  York  on  this  subject.  By  pt  4,  ch.  2,  tit  2,  § 
12,  persons  arrested  under  a  warrant  issued  for  any  offence,  are  to  bo  brought  before  a  ma- 
gistrate ;  a  proper  return  on  the  warrant  is  to  be  endorsed  and  signed,  and  the  warrant 
delivered  to  the  magistrate.  By  §  13,  the  magistrate  is  then  to  examine  the  complainant  and 
witnesses  on  oath  in  the  prisoner's  presence. 

By  §  14.  "The  magistrate  shall  then  proceed  to  examine  the  prisoner  in  relation  to  the 
offence  charged.  Such  examination  shall  not  be  on  oath ;  and  before  it  is  commenced,  the 
prisoner  shall  be  informed  of  the  charge  made  against  him  and  shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
time  to  send  for  and  advise  with  counsel.  If  desired  by  the  person  arrested,  his  counsel  may 
be  present  during  the  examination  of  the  complainant  and  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  and  during  the  examination  of  the  prisoner." 

By  §  16,  "At  the  commencement  of  the  examination,  the  prisoner  shall  be  informed  by 
the  magistrate  that  he  Is  at  liberty  to  refuse  to  answer  any  question  that  may  be  put  to 
him." 

§  16  "The  answer  of  the  prisoner  to  the  several  interrogatories  shall  be  reduced  to  wri- 
ting by  the  magistrate,  or  imder  his  direction.  They  shall  be  read  to  the  prisoner,  who  may 
correct  or  add  to  them  ;  and  when  made  conformable  to  what  he  declares  la  the  truth,  ehaU 
bo  certified  and  signed  by  the  magistrate." 

Under  the  Stat  of  PhiL  and  Mary,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  that  the  magistrate 
caution  the  prisoner  or  warn  him  of  the  effects  of  his  examination  as  evidence,  (Macnally, 
38,)  or  that  he  is  not  bound  to  confess,  or  that  his  confession  should  be  voluntary,  or  that  it 
may  be  used  in  evidence  against  him.  People  v.  MaxweU,  before  Riker,  recorder,  N.  Y.  Gen. 
Sess.,  1  Wheel.  Cr.  Cas.  163.  But  even  under  the  English  statute  of  Phil.  &  Mar.  or  *l  Geo , 
his  statement  ought  not  to  be  taken  till  the  evidence  against  him  is  gone  through ;  and  he 
should  then  bo  asked  if  he  has  any  thing  to  say  in  answer  to  the  charge.  This  was  strongly 
suggested  as  the  proper  course  by  Garrow,  B.  who,  however,  received  a  confession  made 
before  the  evidence  bad  been  gone  through  ,*  but  expressed  strong  doubts  of  its  legality. 
Rex  V.  Fagg^  4  Carr.  &  Payne,  630. 
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The  prisoner's  statement,  when  required  by  the  prosecutor  for  the 
purpose  of  being  given  in  evidence  before  the  grand  jury  or  at  the 
trial,  is  merely  produced  from  amongt  he  depositions,  and  proves  itself.(a) 
And  as  the  usual  form  of  such  statement  recites  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner,  and  that  after  examination  of  the  witnesses  against  him  the 
magistrates  addressed  to  him  the  caution  above  mentioned,  setting  it 
out  in  the  very  words  of  the  statute, — ^the  written  statement  itself,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  the  magistrate,  and  accompanying  the  deposi- 
tions, proves  all  that  recital,  as  well  as  what  the  prisoner  said  upon  the 
occasion.  But  if  the  usual  form  have  not  been  adopted,  then  the  cau- 
tion, the  prisoner's  statement,  and  the  magistrate's  signature,  must  be 
proved  as  at  common  law,(6)  namely,  by  the  magistrate  or  his  clerk, 
or  by  some  person  who  was  present  at  the  examination.(c) 

But  although  the  prisoner  be  thus  cautioned  before  he  makes  his 
statement,  yet  if  his  statement  amount  to  a  confession,  and  he  were  in- 

(a)  R  V.  Sansome,  19  L.  J.  143  m.  (c)  R,  v.  Seam,  Car.  &  M.  109.    R  v.  WU- 

(b)  Per  Aldorson,  B.,  in  R.  v.  Boyd,  19  Law     shaw.  Id.  146. 
J.  141. 

On  one  occasion  the  confession  was  drawn  out  by  questions  put  by  the  magistrate,  the 
prisoner  first  having  been  refused  professional  assistance,  though  he  had  requested  to  be 
allowed  the  aid  of  an  attorney ;  and  though  the  confession  was  held  technically  receivable, 
liittledale,  J.  adverted  to  counsel  having  been  refused,  and  thought  the  case  ought  not,  for 
that  reason,  to  pe  further  pressed;  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Rex  y.  EUis,  By.  k 
Hood.  N.  P.  Rep.  432. 

It  has  often  been  ruled  by  the  criminal  courts  of  New- York,  that  a  questioning  of  the 
prisoner  by  the  justice  forms  no  objection  to  his  examination  being  read.    People  y.  Smiihj 

1  Wheel  Cr.  Cas.  64»  K.  T.  Gen.  Sess.  before  Riker,  recorder,  Oct.  term,  1822.  And  this 
was  allowed  though  the  whole  examination  stood  by  way  of  question  and  answer;  and  one 
question  was  improper,  viz.  whether  the  prisoner  had  not  before  been  guilty  of  petit  larceny. 
People  V.  SmUhj  before  RUcer,  recorder,  N.  T.  Gen.  Sess.  Oct.  term,  1822,  1  Wheel.  Cr.  Ga& 
64.      The  same  general  doctrine  was  held  before  Hoh-oyd,  J.  at  Carlisle  spring  assizes,  1824. 

2  Stark.  Ev.  62,  note. 

See  the  statute  of  New  York  as  to  this,  ante. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  examination  should  be  signed  by  the  prisoner,  in  order  to 
make  it  evidence.  People  v.  Johnson,  before  Riker,  recorder,  1  Wheel  Cr.  Cas.  193.  And 
Lambe's  case  has  always  been  considered  a  leading  one  in  this  country.  Id.  Pennsylvania 
V.  Stoops,  Addis.  381,  383,  S.  P. 

Where  the  confession^is  made  to  the  district  attorney,  and  by  him  reduced  to  writing,  he 
may,  notwithstanding,  give  parol  evidence  of  it.  The  writing  being  a  mere  memorandum, 
need  not  be  produced.  FuUon  y.  Freeman  et  oL,  Coxe's  Rep.  113.  See  Rex.  v,  SoUingsJiead, 
4  Carr.  &  Payne,  242. 

Where  a  confession  has  been  signed  by  a  prisoner,  it  is  read  by  the  officer  of  the  court ; 
but  where  the  examination  is  taken  down  by  some  person,  and  not  signed  by  the  prisoner, 
the  person  who  took  It  down  is  called  as  a  witness ;  and  he  states  what  the  prisoner  said, 
refreshing  his  memory  from  the  paper.  This  was  done  by  a  magistrate  in  the  case  of  Rex, 
y.  Jones,  Carr.  Supp.  13,  and  by  a  magistrate's  derk,  who  had  taken  down  what  the  prisoner 
said  before  the  committing  magistrate,  in  the  case  of  Rex.  y.  WaSems,  tried  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bosanquet,  at  the  Oxford  spring  aaaizes^  1831.  See  note  (a)  to  the  case  of  Rex,  y.  JSwat- 
Jdns,  4  Carr.  &,  Payne,  648. 
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duced  to  make  it  by  any  previous  promise  of  favor  or  threat,  as  already 
mentioned,(a)  it  cannot  be  read  in  evidence  against  him, — ^unless,  in- 
deed, before  he  make  the  statement,  he  have  been  undeceived  as  to  the 
threat  or  promise,  and  told  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  one  or 
hope  from  the  other.(6)    To  meet  this  diflSculty,  the  same  section  of 
the  statute  which  directs  the  above  caution  to  be  given,  contains  also 
this  proviso,  "  that  the  said  justice  or  justices,  before  such  accused  per^ 
son  shall  make  any  such  statement,  shall  state  to  him  and  give 
[*133]     *him  clearly  to  understand,  that  he  has  nothing  to  hope  from 
any  promise  of  favor,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  any  threat^ 
which  may  have  been  holden  out  to  him,  to  induce  him  to  make  any  ad- 
mission or  confession  of  his  guilt,  but  that  whatever  he  shall  then  say  may 
be  given  in  evidence  against  him  upon  his  trial,  notwithstanding  such 
promise  or  threat :  provided  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  enacted 
and  contained,  shall  prevent  the  prosecutor  in  any  case  from  giving  in 
evidence  any  admission  or  confession,  or  other  statement  of  the  person 
accused  or  charged,  made  at  any  time,  which  by  law  would  be  admis- 
sible as  evidence  against  such  person."(c) 

It  was  at  one  time  attempted  to  be  argued  that  no  confession  made 
after  the  first  caution  above  mentioned,  could  be  given  in  evidence 
againt  a  prisoner,  unless  the  second  proviso  were  also  complied  with, 
and  the  defendant  told  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  any  promise 
of  favor,  and  nothing  to  fear  from  any  threat  which  might  have  been 
holden  out  to  him  to  induce  him  to  confess ;  but  the  judges  in  the  crim- 
inal appeal  court,  in  the  case  of  H,  v.  Sansome,{d)  unanimously  decided 
that  this  was  necessary  only  in  cases  where  such  a  threat  or  promise  had 
actually  been  holden  out,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  prisoner  in  respect 
of  it,  as  mentioned,(e)  and  make  his  confession  evidence  against  him 
notwithstanding;  but  that  in  all  other  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
first  caution,  after  which  any  confession,  not  induced  by  threat  or 
promise,  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

The  case  of  H,  v.  Sansoine  was  thus: — The  prisoner  was  tried  upon 
an  indictment  for  murder ;  when  he  was  before  the  committing  magis- 
trate, the  ordinary  caution,  that  first  mentioned,(^)  was  read  to  him, 
aflier  which  he  made  a  statement,  amounting  to  a  confession,  which  was 
signed  by  him,  and  by  the  committing  magistrate,  and  transmitted  with 
the  depositions ;  at  the  trial,  however,  it  was  objected  that  the  state- 
ment could  be  given  in  evidence  againt  the  prisoner,  as  the  caution  as 
to  the  threat  or  promise  had  not  ajso  been  given  to  him  by  the  magis- 
trate: but  the  judges,  on  reference  to  them,  held  that  this  was  not 
necessary :  the  latter  was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  the  admissibility 

(a)  AfUe,  p.  126.  (d)  19  Law  J.  143  m. 

(&)  See  AnU,  p.  129.  (e)  AiUe,  p.  129. 

(c)  11  k  12  Vict  a  42,  a.  18.  {g)  Ante,  p.  131, 
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of  a  confefision  of  tlie  prisoner  before  the  committbg  magistrate,  and  was 
necessary  only  where  there  had  been  a  previous  threat  or  promise ;  if 
given,  it  has  the  efifeot  of  rendering  the  confession  admissible  in  evi- 
dence, notwithstanding  such  previous  threat  or  promise ;  and  if  not 
given,  the  case  remaraed  as  at  common  law,  and  the  confession  was  ad- 
missible in  evidence,  unless  the  party  were  influenced  by  some  previous 
threat  or  promise  to  make  it(a)  So,  where  after  the  first  of  these  cau- 
tions, the  prisoner  made  a  statement,  which  was  taken  down, 
but  was  not  signed  by  him  or  by  the  magistrate ;  *he  was  then  [*184] 
remanded,  and  upon  being  brought  up  again,  some  questions 
were  put  to  the  witness  by  the  prisoner's  attorney,  who  then  objected 
that  as  an  addition  had  been  made  to  the  evidence,  the  prisoner's  former 
statement  could  not  be  evidence  against  him;  aftenvards  at  the  trial, 
the  same  objection  being  made,  the  statement  was  admitted  in  evidence 
against  the  prisoner,  and  the  point  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  crim- 
inal appeal  court:  and  that  court  afterwards  held  that  the  evidence  was 
properly  received.(i) 

(d)  By  Presumptions, 

A  presumption  is,  where  some  facts  being  proved,  another  follows  as 
a  natural  or  very  probable  conclusion  from  them,  so  as  readily  to  gain 
assent  jfrom  the  mere  probability  of  its  having  occurred,  without 
further  proof.(c)  The  fact  thus  assented  to,  is  said  to  be  presumed; 
that  is,  taken  for  granted,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  by  the  opposite 
party^:  stabitur  prcesumtioni  donee  prdbeturin  contrarium.{d)  And  it  is 
adopted  the  more  readily,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  the 
fact  by  positive  evidence,  and  to  the  obvious  facility  of  disproving  it, 
or  of  proving  facts  inconsistent  with  it,  if  it  really  never  occurred.  It 
is  therefore,  we  have  seen,(e)  adopted  in  proof  of  intent^  of  the  wilful 
doing  of  an  act,  of  malice,  and  of  guilty  knowledge,  for  these  can  be 
proved  only  by  the  admission  of  the  party,  or  from  his  overt  acts  from 
which  the  jury  may  infer  or  presume  them.  It  is  adopted  also  in  proof 
of  the  commission  of  the  offence  itself,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of 
any  person  who  actually  saw  it  committed,  as  shall  be  noticed  pre- 
sently. [1] 

(a)  R  y.  Satuofnef  19  Law  J.  143  xn.  (d)  Ca  Lit  373. 

(b)  R  y.  Bond,  19  Law  J.  138  m.  («)  Ante,  pp.  119-122. 

(c)  Arcb.  PL  &  Ey.  Ciy.  Act.  362,  363. 

[I]  The  ground  of  all  presamptions  is  the  neoessaiy  or  usual  connection  between  facts 
and  circumstances ;  the  knowledge  of  which  connection  results  firom  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. A  presumption  is,  therefore,  "  an  inference  as  to  the  existence  of  a  fact  not  actually 
known,  arising  fh>m  its  necessary  or  usual  connection  with  others  which  are  known.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  all  our  knowledge  of  those  relations  and  existences,  which  are  not 
perceptible  to  the  human  senses,  must  depend."    The  force  of  presumptions  is  almost  intui- 
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Presumptions  are  of  three  kinds :  violent  presumptions,  where  the  facts 
and  circumstances  proved,  necessarily  attend  the  fact  presumed  ;(a)  pro- 

(a)  Gilb.  Bv.  157. 

tively  porceived  by  mankind ;  and  that  principle  of  the  mind  which  prepares  it  to  expect 
the  future  association  of  circumstances,  because  it  has  been  accustomed  to  find  them  asso- 
ciated, cannot  be  accounted  for,  except  by  setting  it  down  as  imposed  upon  us  by  the  law 
of  nature.  It  is  the  same  principle  which  leads  us  to  reason  upon  cause  and  efiect  in  aD  the 
regions  of  inductire  philosophy;  of  which  the  doctrines  of  presumptive  evidence  rank  as 
an  important  branch.  The  triors  are  to  be  satisfied  that  one  circumstance  has  always,  or  at 
least  usually  been  found  in  consecutive  connection  with  another,  the  like  conduct  with  the 
like  motive  the  &ct  to  be  presumed  with  the  fact  established  by  direct  proo£  See  1  Stark. 
Ev.  23  to  29,  31  to  39,  and  4  id.  493,  4.     1  Dom.,  B.  3,  tit  6.  §  4,  art.  3. 

The  law  presumes  that  a  man  intended  the  result  which  naturally  followed  the  means  vol- 
untarily used  by  him.  On  this  principle,  a  libel  injurious  in  its  tendency  was  declared  ac- 
tionable per  se.  (Haire  v.  WUson^  9  Bamw.  &  Cress.  643.  Bex  v.  Shipley ^  4  Doug.  177,  per 
Willes,  J.  S.  P.)  And  several  persons  having  caused  a  plate  to  be  struck  calculated  for  the 
alteration  of  bank  bills  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  denomination,  were  held  to  intend  the  usual 
consequence,  and  were  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  defhiud,  though  not  a  bOl  was  altered. 
Malone's  case,  before  Radcliff,  mayor,  N.  T.  Gen.  Sess.  Jan.  1817,  2  C«  H.  Rec.  22 ;  and  see 
The  People  v.  Bradford,  1  Wheel.  Or.  Cas.  219,  221. 

The  seeking  of  opportunities  and  nieans  to  commit  a  criminal  act  ,*  the  flight  of  the  ac- 
cused; concealing  or  showing  anxiety  to  conceal  evidence  of  guilt;  are  circumstances  for 
the  prosecution.  The  fabrication  of  false  or  contradictoiy  accounts  is  a  familiar  instance ; 
as  of  the  prisoner's  residence  or  occupation,  or  acquaintances.  (Coe's  case,  before  Raddifl^ 
mayor,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sess.  1816,  1  0.  H.  Kec  141,  3.)  So  making  arrangements  to  escape,  (id.) 
Using  or  signing  a  feigned  name.  (id.  So  concealing  instruments  of  violence  or  counter- 
feit money.  (See  1  Stark.  Ev.  29  to  33,  and  2  Bv.  Poth.  337,  No.  16,  §  14,)  Fraudulently 
passing,  or  possessing  with  intent  to  pass  counterfeit  bills,  is  a  crime  where  guflty  knowl- 
edge and  intent  must  generaOy  be  derived  from  circumstances.  Among  these  are  entries  <^ 
the  purchase  of  counterfeit  bills  in  cabalistic  language  used  among  counterfeiters ;  coincid- 
ence between  false  bills  found  in  the  prisoner's  pocket-book  and  those  found  in  the  reoeases 
of  his  house  or  residence ;  that  the  prisoner  had  failed  to  show  a  good  character ;  the  pos- 
session of  large  quantities  of  spurious  notes;  {The  People  v.  Gardrier,  Sept  1822,  N.  T. 
Gen.  Sess.  before  Riker,  recorder,  1  Wheel.  Or.  Cas.  23,  25 ; )  paying  away  the  bill  without 
calling  for  change  due  on  the  purchase;  (Rhode's  case,  before  Raddiff,  mayor,  N.  T.  Gen. 
Sess.  Jan.  1816,  1  Cit  H.  Rec.  1,  2  ; )  passing  a  comparatively  large  bill  for  a  small  quantity 
of  liquor  not  drank,  and  immediately  leaving  the  store ;  a  short  time  after  returning  with  a 
sunilar  bill,  attempting  the  same  practice;  and  on  being  charged,  fleeing  into  the  woods, 
and  not  accounting  for  the  possession  of  the  bills.  (Helm's  case^  before  Riker,  Rec.  N.  T. 
Gen.  Sess.  March,  1816,  1  G.  H.  Rea  46,  7.)  So  an  attempt  to  conceal  or  destroy  a  count- 
erfeit bill,  the  prisoner  refusing  to  give  an  account  of  himself  or  to  tell  his  name,  a  large 
amount  of  counterfeits  being  found  in  his  portmanteau;  (Galbrant's  case,  before  Radclif!^ 
mayor,  N.  T.  G«n.  Sess.  July,  1816,  1  C.  H.  Rec.  109,  10 ; )  denymg  that  he  passed  the 
forged  check,  and  refusing  to  disclose  from  whom  he  obtained  it ;  held  sufficient  to  convict; 
no  satisfactory  account  being  given.  (Yosburgh's  case,  before  Raddiff,  mayor,  Aug.  1816, 
K.  T.  Gen.  Sess.  1  C.  H.  Rec.  130.)  So  two  persons  being  engaged  in  passing  the  bill,  and 
contradicting  each  other  and  giving  unsatisfactory  accounts  on  their  separate  examination. 
(Reynold's  case,  before  Raddiff,  mayor,  N.  T.  Gen.  Sess.  March,  1817,  2  C.  H.  Rea  47.) 
CSonoealment  or  attempt  to  conceal  fiUse  money,  (called  a  strong  circumstance  in  Stewart's 
case,  be£  Raddiff,  mayor,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sess.  June,  1817,  2  C.  H.  Rea  87.)  In  this  case  one 
bill  was  found  in  the  cuff  of  the  prisoner's  coat,  and,  on  search  at  his  boarding  room,  another 
was  found  in  his  pantaloons  pocket    So  pretending  that  the  bill  was  received  fix)m  S.  in  the 
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bable  presumptions^  where  the  facts  and  circumstanoes  proved,  ttsudlly 
attend  the  fact  presumed  ;(a)  and  light  or  rash  presumptions,  which, 
however,  have  no  weight  or  validity  at  all.(i) 

Under  this  head  is  classed  that  very  usual  mode  of  proving  offences, 
adopted  from  necessity,  called  circumstanticJ  evidence.  Direct  and  pos* 
itive  evidence  of  the  commission  of  offences,  cannot  in  all  cases  bepro- 
cured;  people  do  not  always  commit  offences  publicly,  in  the  open  day, 
but  oAener  commit  them  in  secret,  or  at  night;  and  if  circumstantial 
evidence  were  excluded  by  our  law,  all  secret  offences  might  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  Circumstantial  or  presumptive  evi- 
dence, therefore,  *is  allowed  in  all  cases,  where  direct  and  pos-  [*185] 
itive  evidence  of  the  defendant's  having  committed  the  offence 

(a)  3  Bl.  Com.  3*72.  see  Arch.  PL  A  Ev.  Ci7.  Act  363,  and  the 

(h)  Id.  Gilb.  E7. 157.    Co.  Lit  6  b.    And     cases  and  other  authorities  there  collected. 

market,  without  farther  account^  averring  that  the  note  was  good,  catching  up  the  change 
in  a  hurried  and  confhsed  manner  without  counting  it ;  offering  a  sum  of  money  to  the  offi* 
oer  to  release  him ;  and,  on  this  being  declined,  attempting  to  escape  bj  knocking  the  officer 
down,  and  giving  a  confused  and  unsatis&ctoiy  account  of  the  transaction.  The  Pecpk  v, 
Quackenboas,  before  Biker,  recorder,  N.  T.  Gen.  Sees.  Dea  1822,  1  Wheel  Cr.  Oas.  91,  93. 
On  a  charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods  with  knowledge ;  finding  them  secreted  in  the  pris- 
oner's store,  in  a  place  convenient  for  concealment ;  considerable  stolen  proper^  being  found 
up  stairs ;  the  prisoner,  on  being  questioned,  giving  no  satisfactory  account  of  them;  a  great 
quantity  of  stolen  goods  being  found  in  his  house ;  with  bad  character  of  the  accused ;  were 
allowed  as  proof  of  keowledge.  (People  v.  Jhal^  bef.  Biker,  recorder,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sess. 
March,  1823,  1  Wheeler's  Or.  Cas.  199,  201.)  So  buying  the  goods  at  a  reduced  price,  they 
being  of  a  large  amount,  receiving  them  of  a  stranger;  throwing  them  into  a  trunk  in  a 
confused  and  crowded  manner ;  the  trunk  being  found  in  a  room  up  stairs,  in  the  prisoner's 
house,  though  he  kept  a  store.  People  y.  CbcAraiu^  before  Biker,  recorder,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sess. 
Nov.  1822,  1  Wheel.  Cr.  Cas.  81,  84. 

The  fidsity  of  pretences  on  which  goods  are  obtained  may  also  be  inferred  from  circum- 
stances. Lazarus'  case,  be£  Badcliff,  mayor,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sess.  June,  1816,  1  C.  H.  Bea  88. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  counterfeit  bills,  circumstanoes  considered  favorable  to  the 
prisoner  are,  his  receiving  the  counterfeit  bills  as  good  in  the  regular  course  of  business ; 
{People  v.  Bryan^  before  Biker,  recorder,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sess.  Sept  1822,  1  Wheel  Cr.  Cas.  21, 
2 ;)  passing  the  note  to  an  acquaintance,  and  giving  a  true  statement  of  the  prisoner's  busi- 
ness. So  having  been  in  the  stato  prison  before,  he  might  have  offered  money  to  procure 
his  escape,  though  innocent,  he  knowing  the  impression  to  be  agamst  him.  So  no  other 
spurious  bill  being  found  upon  him;  and  since  he  was  discharged  from  the  state  prison,  so 
conducting  as  to  be  thought  trust-worthy  by  his  employers.  The  People  v.  Quackenbo$8f 
supra. 

Li  chaises  for  knowingly  receiving  stolen  goods,  the  following  circumstances  have  been 
recognized  as  favorable  to  the  prisoner:  going  out  to  sell  the  goods  in  the  day  time,  stating 
that  ho  had  other  goods  of  the  like  kind ;  and  offering  to  be  present  at  an  auction  sale  of 
them ;  leaving  the  original  marks  on  most  of  the  goods ;  and  after  being  arrested,  aiding  in 
the  arrest  of  tlie  thief,  who  refuses  to  answer  on  examination.  {People  v.  Cochrane,  supra.) 
So  part  of  the  goods  being  found  in  the  prisoner's  store,  open  to  the  view  of  those  who 
called  in ;  the  original  letters  on  a  stolen  dressing  box  being  allowed  to  remain,  by  which 
the  owner  could  identify  it ;  with  good  character  as  to  honesty.     People  v.  Thai,  supra. 
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cannot  be  procured ;  and  it  is  often  as  satisfistctory  as  direct  and  posiiiTe 
evidence. 

It  is  also  adopted  as  confirmatory  evidence,  even  where  there  is  di- 
rect and  positive  evidence  of  the  oflfence  committed,  in  order  to  induce 
the  jury  to  yield  a  more  ready  credence  to  the  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence. In  larceny,  for  instance,  after  proving  that  the  goods  were  taken 
or  stolen,  proof  that  they  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner 
shortly  afterwards,  and  that  he  did  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  came  by  them,  is  deemed  good  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  stolen  them;  (a)  and  if  to  this  be  added 
evidence  that  the  goods,  when  found,  were  concealed  or  disguised,  or 
that  the  prisoner,  when  charged  with  the  oflfence,  absconded,  it  will 
very  much  strengthen  the  presumption.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
goods  be  not  found  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  were  stolen,  the 
presumption  is  proportionally  weakened. 

And  in  larceny,  even  where  there  is  direct  and  positive  evidence  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt,  if  at  the  same  time  there  be  any  doubt  whatever  of 
the  jury  believing  the  witnesses,  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  add  evidence 
of  all  circumstances  the  case  furnishes,  from  which  the  jury  may  infer 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and  that  the  witnesses  are  speaking  the  truth; 
as  for  instance,  that  the  prisoner,  was'seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
place  from  whence  the  goods  were  stolen,  shortly  before  they  were 
missed,  or  about  the  time  when  it  is  probable  they  were  stolen ;  that 
shortly  afterwards  they  were  found  in  his  possession,  or  that  he  pawned 
or  sold  them ;  that  he  gave  a  false  name  in  doing  so ;  that  he  sold  them 
very  much  under  their  value;  that  he  gave  a  false  or  unsatisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  by  them ; — or  the  like. 

Upon  an  indictment  against  any  person  exercising  an  office,  profes- 
sion, or  employment,  for  a  criminal  act  done  by  him  as  such  officer,  &c., 
proof  that  he  acted  as  such  officer,  &c.,  will  raise  the  presumption  that 
he  was  duly  appointed,  and  his  appointment  therefore  need  not  be 
proved.(J)  And  as  to  offences  against  officers : — By  stat.  8  &  9  Vict.  c. 
87,  (for  the  prevention  of  smuggling)  it  is  enacted  by  sect.  182,  that  if 
upon  any  trial  a  question  shall  arise  whether  any  person  is  an  officer  of 
the  army,  navy,  or  marines,  being  duly  employed  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  on  full  pay,^-or  an  officer  of  customs  or  excise, — evi- 
dence of  his  having  acted  as  such,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient,  and  such 
person  shall  not  be  required  to  produce  his  commission  or  deputation, 
unless  sufficient  proof  should  be  given  to  the  contrary. 

So  in  the  case  of  peace  officers,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  &c., 

it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  acted  in  those  characters, 

[*186]     without  *producing  their  appointment ;  and  that  even  in  the 

(a)  See  FtiH,  tit  "Laroenj/'  BiOler,  J.,  1  Stark.  405.    Feake^  236. 

(6)  See  6  T.  R.  636  n;  4  T.  R  866,  per 
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case  of  murder.(a)  And  tbe  same  in  other  cases,  where  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  a  person  acting  as  a  public  officer,  was  so  at 
the  time.  Therefore,  upon  an  indictment  against  an  officer  under  gov- 
ernment, for  malversation  in  his  office,  a  letter  of  instructions,  signed 
by  three  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  was  allowed  to  be  read  in  evi- 
dence, without  producing  the  commission  by  which  they  were  ap- 
pointed  ]{b)  for  it  is  a  general  presumption  of  law,  that  a  person  acting 
in  a  public  capacity,  is  duly  authorized  to  do  so.(c)  For  the  same 
reason,  upon  an  indictment  for  perjury,  in  an  oath  taken  before  a  sur- 
rogate in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  the  fact  of  the  person  who  adminis- 
tered the  oath,  having  acted  as  a  surrogate,  was  holden  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  being  so,  without  producing  his  appointment.(c?)[l] 

As  to  the  presumptive  proof  of  intent,  the  wilful  doing  of  an  act, 
malice,  and  guilty  knowledge  ;(c) 

(c)  Best  evidence. 

Whatever  is  not  confessed,  and  cannot  be  presumed,  must  be  proved 
by  direct  and  positive  evidence.  This  evidence  is  of  two  kinds, — writ- 
ten evidence,  and  the  parol  testimony  of  witnesses, — ^both  of  which 
shall  be  treated  of  in  the  next  two  sections. 

I  shall  in  this  place  merely  notice  the  general  rule,  which  is  applica- 
ble to  criminal  cases  as  well  as  to  civil,  namely,  that  the  best  evidence 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  must  be  produced,  if  it  be  possible 
to  be  had;  but  if  not  possible,  then  the  next  best  evidence  that  can  be 
had,  shall  be  aUowed.(^)  For  if  it  be  found  that  there  is  any  better 
evidence  existing  than  that  which  is  produced,  the  very  non-production 
of  it  creates  a  presumption  that  it  would  have  detected  some  falsehood, 
which  at  present  is  concealed.(A)  Within  the  meaning  of  this  rule, 
written  evidence  is  better  than  parol  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  deed 

(a)  Per  Buller,  J.,  Berriman  v.  Wise^  4  T.         {d)  R  v.  Verdst,  3  Camp.  432. 
B.  366.  (€)  See  Ante,  pp.  119-122. 

(&)  R.  Y.  Jones,  2  Camp.  131.  (g)  Arch.  PL  &,  Ey.  Ci7.  Act  3*72. 

(c)  Per  Ld.  EUenborougb,  0.  J.,  3  Camp.         (&)  3  BL  Com.  368;  Gilb.  Ev,  16;  1  Show. 

433,  432.  397;  Carth.  220;  3  East,  192. 


[1]  It  has  been  held  in  Connecticut  that  a  clergyman,  in  the  administration  of  marriage, 
!a  a  pablio  officer;  and  his  acts,  as  such,  in  the  celebration  of  marriage,  are  admitted  as  pri- 
ma facie  proof  of  his  qualification,  without  higher  evidence.  Qcshen  y.  SUmingUm,  4  Conn. 
Bep.  209. 

Proof  that  an  individual  had  executed  and  returned  a  writ  directed  to  him  as  coroner,  has 
been  held  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  commissioned  as  such,  without  proof  of  his  com- 
mission.    Young  v.  Com.,  6  Binn.  Bep.  88. 

The  collector  and  trustees  of  a  school  district  may  be  proved  such  by  their  acts  and  repu- 
tation. M*Coy  V.  Curtice,  9  Wend.  17.  And  persons  actiug  publicly  as  officers  of  a  corpo- 
ration, are  presumed  rightfully  in  office.  See  United  States  v.  Dantfridge,  12  Wheat  70 ; 
also  AU  ^inis  Church  v.  Lovett,  1  HaU's  Bep.  K.  T.  &  0.  191. 
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or  other  private  written  instrument  is  to  be  proved,  nothing  else  but 
the  deed  or  instrument  itself  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence,  unless  it  be 
proved  to  have  been  destroyed  or  lost,  or  be  in  the  hands  of  the  oppo- 
site party  ;(a)  but  in  the  case  of  records  and  other  public  instruments 
which  cannot  or  ought  not  to  be  removed,  they  are  proved  by  exam- 
ined copies  or  certificates,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  Upon  an  indict- 
ment for  the  forgery  of  a  written  instrument,  the  forged  instrument 
must  be  produced,  unless  it  have  been  destroyed  by  the  de- 
[*137]  fendant,  or  unless  *it  be  in  his  possession,  and  he  refuse  to  pro- 
duce it  after  notice.(6)  But  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing 
a  written  instrument,  or  destroying  a  will,  or  the  like,  no  notice  to  pro- 
duce it  is  necessary,  but  secondary  evidence  of  the  instrument  is  admis- 
sible without  it.(c)[l] 

(a)  Arch.  PI.  k  Ev.  Civ.  .Act  3*72.  (c)  K  7.  AickUs,  1  Leach,  330. 

(6)  See  Post,  p.  138. 

[1]  And  the  reason  of  the  rule  limits  the  extent  of  its  application ;  consequently  it  does 
not  operate  where  the  law  itself  obviates  the  presumption  of  fraud,  which  would  otherwise 
arise.  Hence,  in  general,  to  prove  that  a  person  is  a  public  officer,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  acted  as  such ;  for,  then,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  is  t^  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  duly  and  legally  appointed.  3  Starkie's  Ev.  392,  3.  So,  where  a  docu- 
ment is  of  a  public  nature,  a  copy  is  sometimes  admitted ;  for  the  production  of  the  original 
is  dispensed  witli,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  frequent  removal  of 
such  papers,  and  therefore  the  absence  of  the  original  affords  no  presumption  of  fhiud.  3 
Starkio's  Ev.  393.  And  in  a  variety  of  cases  where  the  opposite  party  has  admitted  the 
facts  sought  to  be  established,  or  by  liis  conduct  precluded  himself  Irom  denying  them,  pri- 
mary evidence  is  dispensed  with.  Indeed,  the  whole  doctrine  as  to  secondary  evidence  of 
written  instruments,  when  applied  to  the  common  instance  of  the  best  evidence  being  proved 
to  be  unattainable,  rests  upon  much  the  same  principle ;  all  presumption  of  fraud  is  there  of 
course  repelled,  and  the  rule,  after  first  disarming  the  parties  of  the  means  of  imposition, 
suffers  itself  to  be  relaxed  as  circumstances  in  justice  shall  require,  by  the  admission  of  the 
next  best  evidence.  Per  Haywood,  J.,  Ingram  v.  EaU,  1  Hayw.  Rep.  193,  206 ;  see  also  9 
Petersd.  Abr.  157,  note;  per  Thompson,  J.,  MUnor  v.  TUlotson,  *l  Peters,  99,  101;  U,  &  r, 
Beybum,  6  id.  352. 

The  secondary  evidence,  however,  must  in  all  cases  be  in  itself  competent;  for  the  role  ia 
never  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  evidence  to  be  g^ven  intrinsically  illegal,  as  hearsay,  for  in- 
stance, merely  because  a  party  happens  to  be  so  unfortunately  situated,  that  it  is  the  best  of 
which  his  case  is  susceptibla  2  Ev.  Poth.  147 ;  3  Chitty's  Bl  368,  note ;  Fenilcmd  v.  ScmiSrs, 
2  Serg.  k  Rawle,  23 ;  and  see  Johnson  v.  C%<ua,  1  Tyl.  Rep.  449 ;  JBonnefs  lessee  v,  Daven- 
bough,  3  Btnn.  175. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  role  is  not  to  be  extended  to  such  a  rigorous  extreme,  as  to 
debar  a  party  from  justice^  because  he  originally  neglected  to  furnish  himself  with  the  high- 
est pos.sib]e  assurance  of  the  disputed  facts.  For  then  two  witnesses  would  be  better  than 
one;  one  hundred  better  than  two,  and  so  on  progressively;  a  writing  would  be  better  than 
a  parol  contract,  a  deed  better  than  either,  and  a  record  better  than  all  Per  Haywood,  J., 
Ingram  v.  Ball,  1  Hayw.  Rep.  193,  206;  see  also  2  Ev.  Poth.  148. 

Nor  does  the  rule  operate  in  any  case  to  exduda  evidence,  merely  because  it  is  not  all,  nor 
the  most  satisfactory  which  might  be  adduced,  when  the  evidence  offered  and  that  which  ia 
withheld  is  all  of  the  same  same  general  quality  or  grade,  (3  Starkie's  Ev.  391 ;  Leibman  y. 
POo!y,  1  Starkie's  Rep.  167;  Macnally's  Ev.  342;  9  Petersd.  Abr.  155,  note;  1  Chit  Cr.  I^ 
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As  to  parol  evidence,  there  is  no  distinction  between  one  kind  and 
another;  all  kinds  are  of  equal  degree  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  you  can- 

567 ;)  but  in  such  case,  it  in  general  goes  no  farther  than  to  forbid,  that  evidence  which  is 
in  its  nature  merely  circumstantia],  shall  be  received,  when  direct  and  conclusive  evidence 
maj  be  had.  Oom.  v.  JameSy  1  Pick.  375;  1  Big.  Dig.  322,  sec^  11.  This  is  forcibly  illus- 
trated by  Governor  v.  BoheriSy  (2  Hawk's  Rep.  26.)  There,  the  secretary  of  state  was  called 
as  a  witness,  to  produce  certain  papers  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  comptroller;  it  appeared 
that  the  comptroller  was  absent  on  a  visit,  and  before  his  departure,  he  had  deposited  the 
keys  of  the  office  with  the  secretary,  requestmg  him  to  attend  to  any  applications  at  the 
office  during  the  absence  of  the  former;  the  comptroller  had  not  been  summoned  to  attend 
court,  and  the  secretary  testified  that  he  attended  as  the  agent,  or  on  behalf  of  the  comp- 
troller, with  the  papers.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  held,  that  though  the  testimony  of 
the  comptroller  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  secretary,  yet  both  being  oral,  and 
both  therefore  of  the  same  grade^  either  was  competent  to  be  submitted  to  the  juiy.  "IfJ" 
as  is  well  observed  by  Henderson,  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  above 
case,  "  the  rule  was,  that  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  evidence  should  be  produced,  it 
would  follow  that  where  it  appeared  there  were  others  present  they  should  be  also  pro- 
duced; or  where  a  person,  from  his  situation,  had  a  better  view  of  the  transaction,  one  who 
had  a  less  &vorable  positition  should  not  be  received ;  or  where  it  appeared  that  another 
could  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  afiEair,  one  who  could  not  give  so  full  a  one  should 
be  excluded,  although  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  &ct8  to  which  he 
deposes." 

It  should  be  observed  here,  however,  that  wherever  written  evidence  exists  of  the  facts 
sought  to  be  proved  by  parol,  whether  the  ezistenoe  of  such  evidence  appear  on  the  direct 
or  cross-examination  of  the  witness  introduced,  makes  no  difference.  Its  disclosure,  at  any 
period  of  the  trial,  brings  its  importance  into  view  as  the  best  evidence.  Hence,  though  a 
party  may  conduct  his  examination  so  as  to  prove  the  contents  of  a  writing  and  keep  its  ex- 
istence out  of  sight,  if  it  turn  out  that  it  is  the  highest  evidence,  and  should  have  been  pro- 
duced by  him ;  whenever  its  existence  appears,  the  inferior  evidence  given,  will  be  excluded 
altogether.  Boone  v.  Dyke^a  kgcUeeSf  3  Monroe,  529,  631 ;  Bex  y.  Tfie  Inhabitants  o/FadatoWf 
4  Bam.  ft  AdoL  208,  S.  P.  So,  though  the  writing  be  not  the  foundation  of  the  action,  but 
oomes  in  question  collaterally,  the  highest  evidence  of  its  execution  must  be  produced.  Bo- 
herts  V.  Tennelly  3  Monroe,  247,  250.  And  the  ori^al  in  such  cases,  as  in  others,  must  be 
shown  or  its  non-production  legally  excused.     Cope  v.  Arherry^  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  296. 

The  following  decisions  may,  perhaps,  be  most  appropriately  introduced  by  way  of  con- 
cluding this  note.  Upon  an  information  for  passing  a  counterfeit  sixteen  penny  piece,  it  was 
held,  that  before  any  evidence  of  its  want  of  genuineness  could  be  received,  the  piece  itself 
must  be  produced.  State  v.  OshotTi^  1  Boot's  Rep.  152.  So  in  ordinary  cases  of  a  writing 
charged  to  be  a  forgery.  State  v.  Blodget,  id.  634.  But  where  the  information  was  for  coun- 
terfeiting only,  and  the  prosecutor  had  never  been  able  to  get  hold  of  the  money,  he  was 
allowed  to  prove  the  defendant's  confession  respecting  his  having  made  counterfeit  pieces  of 
the  denomination  specified  in  the  information,  without  producing  them.  State  v.  Phe^  2 
Boot's  Hep.  87. 

In  a  case  before  Lord  Kenyon,  at  nisi  prius,  a  witness  was  asked  whether  the  plaintiff's 
bushel  measure  had  not  been  tried  and  found  to  correspond  with  the  public  Belford  bushel. 
But  his  lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  question  could  not  be  asked,  inasmuch  as  "  the  best 
evidence  the  case  would  admit  of  was  a  production  of  both  measures  in  court,  and  a  com- 
parison of  them  before  the  jury."     Chenie  v.  Watsarif  Peake's  Addi.  Gas.  123. 

In  Massachusetts,  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  having  in  possession  a  counterfeit  bank 
note,  it  appeared  that  the  note  was  passed  to  one  P.,  who  suffered  it  to  remain  out  of  his 
hands  for  a  long  time,  durbg  which  it  was  lodged  with  a  magistrate,  who  might  have  been 
produced  as  a  witness;  held,  that  the  testimony  of  P.  and  his  wife,  who  swore  positively  to 
the  note  from  certain  accidental  marks  upon  it,  was  improperly  received,  unless  they  had 
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not  object  to  a  fact  being  proved  by  one  witness,  because  another  could 
have  proved  it  much  better ;  it  may  be  matter  of  observation  to  the 
jury ;  but  if  the  witness  be  competent,  it  is  not  matter  of  legal  objec- 
tion to  him. 

(/)  Secondary  evidence. 

If  the  written  instrument  be  destroyed  or  lost,  then  upon  proof  of 
its  destruction,  or  on  proof  of  search  for  it  in  every  place  where  it  was 
likely  to  be  found,  without  effect,  the  party  will  be  allowed  to  give  sec- 
ondary evidence  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  be  allowed  to  give  in  evi- 
dence a  counterpart  or  examined  copy  of  it,  or  to  give  even  parol  evi* 
dence  of  its  contents.(a)[2] 

(a)  Aroh.  PL  &  Ev.  Civ.  Act  378;  1  Arch.  ^.  P.  21. 

made  a  private  artificial  mark  upon  it ;  and  also,  that  the  testimony  of  the  magistrate  was 
indispensable,  upon  the  general  principle  requiring  the  best  evidence.  Com.  v.  Kinnison^  4 
Mass.  Rep.  646.  Upon  an  indictment,  however,  against  a  miller  for  stealing,  where  it  ap- 
peared that  P.  sent  barilla  to  the  defendant's  mill,  and  after  it  was  ground,  a  mixture  of 
three-fourths  barilla  and  one-fourth  of  plaster  of  paris,  was  returned  by  the  same  truckman 
who  took  the  barilla  to  the  mill,  it  was  held  that  the  government  need  not  produce  the  truck- 
man to  prove  that  it  was  not  adulterated  in  the  transportation,  although  there  was  merely 
circumstantial  evidence  of  its  having  been  done  by  the  miller.  Com,  v.  James^  I  Pick.  375. 
[2]  In  general,  where  the  best  evidence  is  unattainable,  a  party  may  resort  to  secondary 
evidence.  If  a  paper  be  on  file  in  a  public  office  under  such  circumstances  that  the  party  can 
neither  obtain  it,  or  compel  its  production,  and  it  is  not  made  the  duty  of  any  person  to  givo 
out  certified  copies  to  be  used  as  evidence,  parol  testimony  will  be  received.  Sernble^  Dtnton 
V.  n%a  4  Hayw.  Rep.  73.  See  BUUr  v.  Tha  State,  5  Gill  &  John.  Rep.  611,  619.  But,  if 
the  paper  is  one  that  might  be  withdrawn  from  the  files,  on  application  for  that  purposei, 
such  application  should  appear  to  have  been  made.  Even  if  the  application  is  refused,  it  wiU 
not  always  be  a  matter  of  course  to  admit  secondary  proof  Where  the  liability  of  the 
defendants,  in  an  action  on  a  note,  had  been  tried  on  the  merits,  in  a  former  action  on  the 
same  note,  brought  against  them  in  the  name  of  the  plaintiff's  agent,  and  the  note  had  been 
put  upon  the  clerks  files,  the  court  refused  to  allow  the  note  to  be  taken  firom  the  files,  or 
to  admit  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.  They  said,  that  it  was  always  matter  of  dis- 
cretion with  the  court  to  allow  a  paper  to  be  withdrawn  fi-om  the  files ;  that  the  liability  of 
the  defendant's  had  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the  former  suit,  upon  the  merits,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances favorable  for  the  plaintiff;  and,  that  it  would  be  improper  to  grant  him  an 
opportunity  to  try  the  question  over  again.  They  also  held  it  to  be  no  answer  to  say,  that 
the  defendants  could  avail  themselves  of  the  judgment  in  that  suit  as  a  defence  to  the  present 
action.  Rogeraon  v.  Neai,  16  Pick.  Rep.  370.  In  a  suit  in  chancery,  where  it  appeared  that 
an  instrument,  by  which  the  defendant  transferred  to  the  complainants  the  benefit  of  a 
certain  judgment,  had  been  filed  in  a  suit  at  law  between  the  parties,  and  the  defendant  pro- 
duced a  transcript  of  the  record  in  such  a  suit  containing  a  copy  of  the  instrument,  which 
the  plaintiff  was  willing  should  be  read  if  the  transcript  was  introduced  along  with  it;  held, 
that  the  defendant  refusing  to  accept  these  terms,  the  copy  could  not  be  received.  The 
appellate  court,  in  their  opinion  in  this  case,  after  adverting  to  the  general  rule  exduding 
copies  till  the  originals  shall  have  been  accounted  fbr,  observe :  "  The  manner  of  accounting 
for  the  absence  of  the  original  in  the  present  instance,  was,  by  showing  that  it  bad  been  filed 
in  the  suit  at  law,  and  this  was  attempted  to  be  manifested  by  the  record  produced.  But 
why  have  they  thus  disposed  of  the  original  ?    It  must  have  been  there  lodged  for  some  pur- 
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Where  in  order  to  account  for  the  non-production  of  an  indenture 
of  apprenticeship,  a  witness  stated  that  hearing  it  was  in  the  possession 

poso ;  and  its  custody  have  been  retained  through  the  operation  of  la\v.  If  it  had  been  the 
subject  of  litigation,  and  its  claim  settled  between  the  parties  in  a  suit  for  that  purpose,  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  again  introduced  as  a  set-off  against  the  demand  of  the  complainant, 
or  as  imposing  another  defence  to  its  claim.  To  understand,  therefore,  fully  the  cause  of  its 
absence,  and  the  effect  which  bad  thereby  been  produced  the  court,  (a  qva,)  we  think,  properly 
required  that  the  record  should  be  read,  or  the  copy  not  admitted,  BancUey's  ex'r  v.  Fitzhugkj 
1  Marsh.  Ken.  Rep.  24.  So,  the  court  may  refuse  to  receive  inferior  proof  upon  principles 
of  public  policy.  Accordingly,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  an  action  was  brought  for  a  libel  upon 
the  plaintiff,  an  ofBcer,  consisting  of  certain  charges  preferred  against  him  lo  the  governor ; 
though  the  governor  had  declined  delivering  the  libellous  paper  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  court 
had  reAised  a  suhpcena  duces  tecurri^  (which  can  only  issue  there  on  special  application)  yet, 
parol  evidence  of  the  contents  was  held  Inadmissible.  Gray  v.  Fentlandj  2  Sergeant  & 
Rawle,  23.     See  Toter  v.  Sanno,  6  Watts'  Rep.  166. 

The  question  has  occasionally  arisen,  whether  proof  that  a  paper  is  out  of  the  state  will, 
of  itsellj  be  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  for  introducing  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents, 
without  Airther  evidence  showing  an  effort  to  obtain  it.  In  Connecticut,  it  has  been  held 
that  it  will  not.  Toumsend  v.  Atwater^  6  Day's  Rep.  298,  306.  So  also,  in  Louisiana.  Leuns 
V.  Beaity,  8  Mart.  Lou.  Rep  N.  S.,  287,  288,  289.  Otherwise,  however,  in  Kentucky;  and 
the  court  liken  it  to  the  case  of  a  subscribing  witness,  absent  from  the  state.  Boone  v.  Dyke^a 
legatees^  3  Monroe  633.  See  also  Eaton  v.  Campbell^  7  Pick.  10.  A  written  contract  de- 
posited by  the  parties  with  a  witness  in  a  neighboring  state,  was  allowed  to  be  proved  by  a 
deposition  on  commission,  it  being  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Bailey  v.  Johnson^  9 
Cowen's  Rep.  115.  See  further,  what  is  said  by  Saffold,  J.,  in  May's  adm'rs  v.  May^  1  Por- 
ter's Rep.  131. 

Where  the  defendant  had  placed  a  deed  in  the  hands  of  M.,  his  agent,  who  liad  gone  to 
another  state,  and  carried  it  with  him,  and  some  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  nature  of  which 
was  not  explained,  had  been  made  to  obtain  it ;  held  that  no  commission  having  been  sent 
to  examine  M.  about  the  deed,  or  to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  it,  and  there  being  some 
grounds  for  suspecting  a  designed  suppression  of  it,  parol  evidence  was  inadmissible.  BundCs 
adm^r  v.  Ilurst  adm'r,  3  Dess.  Eq.  Rep.  290,  291.  An  instrument  having  been  executed  at 
Caraccas,  and  it  appearing  that,  according  to  the  law  of  that  place,  the  original  was  deposited 
with  a  notary  and  kept  by  him,  the  parties  only  being  allowed  to  have  certified  copies ; 
held,  that  this  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  non-production  of  the  original  Mauri  v. 
Heffeman^  13  Johns.  Rep.  68. 

If  the  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person  under  such  circumstances  that  the  law  will 
not  compel  him  to  produce  it,  this  is  a  ground  for  allowing  secondary  evidence.  For  various 
causes  showing  this,  as  also  when  a  paper  is  privileged  so  as  to  be  unattainable  through  a 
suhpcena  duces  tecum^  see  Phillipps  on  £v.  Cow.  k  Hill's  notes,  part  2,  page  357.  See  also, 
United  States  v.  Reyhum^  6  Peters'  Rep.  352,  6,  7. 

That  proof  of  the  loss  or  destruction  of  an  instrument  is  sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
introducing  secondary  evicftence  of  its  contents,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  well  established.  Some- 
times the  loss  or  destruction  is  proved  directly,  e.  g.  by  the  person  who  destroyed  it,  swear- 
ing to  the  fact;  and  sometimes  the  fact  is  made  out  by  curcumstantial  evidence,  as  by 
showing  that  it  was  deposited  in  a  particular  chesty  office  or  house,  which  was  subsequently 
destroyed  by  fire,  or  the  ravages  of  war ;  {Jackson^  ex  dem,  LivingsUm  v.  Nedy^  10  Johns. 
Rep.  374 ;  Franklin  v.  Creyon,  Harp.  Eq.  Rep.  243 ;  Jeffrey's  ex^rs  v  Parsons*^  Verm.  Rey. 
466 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Ihylor  v.  Cullum,  2  Blackf.  228 ;  Feay  v.  Picket,  3  M'Oord's  Rep. 
322 ;  Lorton  v.  Gore,  1  Dow  &  Clark,  190;  RockeU  v.  Eoltnes,  2  Bay's  Rep.  487 ;  ^alHs  v. 
Griffefh,  1  Wright's  Rep.  305 ;)  that  it  was  put  into  the  mail,  directed  to  a  particular  person, 
and  never  reached  its  place  of  destination ;  (Bank  of  the  United  States  v.  SiU,  6  Conn.  Rep. 
106 ;  Champion  r.  Tbrry^  3  Brod.  k  BIng.  295 ;)  or  put  into  the  letter  bag  of  a  yeasel,  which 
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of  the  pauper  (who  was  then  very  ill,  and  shortly  afterwards  died,)  he 
called  upon  him  to  make  inquiries  about  it^  and  he  told  him  that  when 

was  chased  hj  a  privateer,  and  the  letter  bag  thro vn  overboard ;  (Anderson  t.  Bobdonj  2 
Bay's^Bep.  495 ;)  or  that  it  has  been  diligently  sought  for,  and  cannot  be  found ;  (/V10- 
prietors  of  Bramtire  v.  BoMUs^  6  Verm.  Rep.  399 ;  Renner  v.  Bank  of  Oolunibia,  9  Wheat  Eep. 
681 ;  ffaa  v.  EaU^  6  Gill  &  Johns.  386;  Ihmton  Bank  y.  Bichards,  5  Pick.  Rep.  436; 
Ben§cmin  v.  Garee,  1  Wright's  Rep.  449,  460 ;  JTMiiOen  v.  Brown^  1  Harp.  Rep.  76.)  The 
like  principles  apply  in  criminal  casea  See  Bex  y.  Chadwick^  6  Garr  k  Payne,  181 ;  Comr 
monweaUh  y.  Sn^l,  3  Mass.  Rep.  82 ;   United  States  y.  BoOler,  I  Bald.  Rep.  619. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of  course,  to  let  a  party  in  to  g^ve  secondary  evidence, 
even  where  he  produces  direct  proof  of  the  fact  of  destruetion.  If  the  destruction  was  ac- 
cidental, and  occurred  without  his  agency  or  assent ;  or  even  if  it  was  voluntary,  and  his  own 
act^  but  yet  done  under  a  mistake,  so  as  to  rebut  ell  idea  of  contemplated  fraud,  inferior  evi- 
dence will  usually  be  allowed.  Thus,  should  a  party  destroy  a  paper  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  it  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  may  afterward,  notwithstanding,  prove  its 
contents  by  secondary  evidence.  Biggs  v.  Jhyloe,  9  Wheat  483.  Or  should  he  destroy  a 
note  on  its  being  paid  in  bank  bills,  he  supposing  at  the  time  they  were  genuine,  when  in 
truth  they  were  counterfeit,  the  same  result  would  follow.  Id.  487.  So  should  be  destroy 
one  paper,  supposing  it  to  be  another.  Id.  See  Dumas  v.  Powell,  3  Dev.  103 ;  also  WOUams 
y.  Crari/j  5  Cowen's  Rep.  368,  370.  But  a  party  who  under  no  pretence  of  mistake  or 
accident,  voluntarily  destroys  primary  evidence,  to  prevent  its  being  used  against  him,  or  to 
create  an  excuse  for  its  non-production,  to  injure  the  opposite  party,  or  for  other  fi^udulent 
purposes,  thereby  excludes  himself  from  the  benefit  of  superior  evidence.  Biggs  v.  Ibyloe, 
9  Wheat  483,  487.  Benner  v.  Bank  of  Columbia,  id.  596,  Bank  of  U,  &  y.  SiU,  6  Con. 
Rep.  106,  111.  Accordingly,  where  a  plaintiff  sued  to  recover  certain  moneys  received  by 
the  defendant  through  a  forged  endorsement  of  the  plaintiff's  name  on  a  note  payable  to  his 
order,  and  on  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  having  shown  the  note  and  endorsement 
to  a  person,  a  witness  in  the  cause,  afterwards  entirely  erased  and  blotted  out  the  endorse- 
ment ;  held,  that  it  not  having  been  done  accidently,  or  under  any  mistake,  he  could  not 
prove  the  same  a  forgery  by  witnesses  who  could  only  judge  of  its  genuineness  from  having 
it  seen  before  the  obliteration.  He  had  by  his  act  deprived  the  other  party  of  the  benefit  of 
witnesses  acquainted  with  his  hand  writing,  and  to  admit  the  testimony  offered,  would  be 
as  repugnant  to  principle  as  to  deny  a  party  the  right  of  cross-examining  his  adversary's 
witnesses.  BroadweU  v.  Stiles,  3  Ilalst  Rep.  59.  A  fraudulent  alteration  of  a  note  by  the 
promiRce  will  prevent  him  from  recovering  either  on  the  note  itaelf  or  the  original  con- 
sideration. Martendak  v.  FoUet,  1  N.  Ilamp.  Rep.  95.  See  also,  S.  P.  CluteT,  Small,  17 
Wend.  Rep.  238,  242.  Otherwise,  as  to  an  alteration  or  destruction,  originating  in  an  honest 
mistake  of  fact.  Id.  And  see  Atlcinson  v.  Bawdon,  2  Add.  &  Ellis,  628.  Where  a  note 
sued  upon  was  shown  to  have  been  voluntarily  burnt  up  by  the  plaintiff  a  short  time  before 
it  fell  due,  the  court  hold  he  was  bound  to  explain  the  act  so  as  to  make  it  appear  honest 
and  justifiable,  or  he  could  not  recover.  For  it  would  be  a  violation  of  all  the  principles  upon 
which  secondary  evidence  is  tolerated,  to  allow  a  party  the  benefit  of  it,  who  has  wilfuUy 
destroyed  the  higher  and  better  testimony.  Blade  v.  Noland,  1»  Wend.  173,  4,  6.  Even  a 
pretended  negligent  destruction  or  loss  of  an  instrument,  if  the  negligence  is  such  as  to 
awaken  a  suspicion  of  design,  will  be  followed  by  the  like  result  Semblef  id.  See  Living^ 
ston  V.  Bogers,  2  Johns.  Gas.  488.  In  Farrar  v.  Farrar,  (4  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  191,)  it  was  held, 
that  where  a  grantee  cancelled  a  deed,  with  intent  to  revest  the  title,  though  it  would  not . 
have  this  effect  du'ectly,  yet  the  destruction  being  voluntary,  he  could  not  give  it  in  evidence ; 
and  so,  indirectly,  it  should  work  the  consequence  intended.  See  Tomson  v.  Ward^  1  New 
Hamp.  Rep.  9 ;  Oommonweai&i  v.  DxidXey,  10  Mass.  Rep.  403.  And  it  has  been  held,  that  a 
fraudulent  alteration,  made  by  the  grantee,  will  operate  the  like  result  Chesby  y.  IVost,  1 
New  Hamp.  Rep.  145 ;  but  see  Barrett  v.  Thomdike^  1  Greenl  Rep.  73 ;  Hatch  v.  EojU^  9 
Mass.  Rep.  311. 
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the  indenture  expired,  it  was  ^ven  up  to  him,  and  he  burnt  it ;  it  waa 
proved  also  that  inquiry  was  made  of  the  executrix  of  the  master,  who 

It  has  been  held,  as  matter  of  practice,  that  a  party  may  prove  the  exifitence  of  the  instru- 
ment, first,  or  its  loss,  as  suits  him.  Thus,  when  he  intends  to  show  that  it  was  consumed 
in  a  particular  office  destroyed  by  fire,  he  may  bogin  by  proving  the  destruction  of  the  office. 
Iknn  V.  Fond,  1  Coxe*s  Rep.  3*79.  In  KirnbaU  v.  MorreMf  4  Groenl.  368  370,  it  was  laid 
down  that  the  party  must  first  show  the  existence  or  due  execution  of  the  instrument^ 
second  its  loss,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  enquire  specifically  as  to  the  contents. 
Such  has  been  said  in  another  case,  to  be  the  natural  order.  Per  Burnet,  J.,  in  AUen^a 
Lessee  v.  Parish,  3  Hamm.  Rep.  107,  8.  ITCredy  v.  SchuyUciU  Nav,  Co.,  3  Whart.  Rep.  424. 
But  these  facts  are  so  intimately  blended  together,  and  have  such  a  mutual  relation  to,  and 
dependence  upon  each  other,  that  it  is  difficult  and  many  times  impossible  to  separate  the 
proof  one  part  from  the  other.  Id.  And  see  per  Sherman,  J.,  id.  p.  121,  2.  M^Lawin  v. 
Taibot,  2  Hill's  Rep.  626,  per  Harper,  J. 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  unless  proof  is  adduced  of  the  loss  or  destruction,  satis- 
factory to  the  court,  the  evideiice  as  to  the  execution  and  contents  cannot  be  submitted  to 
the  jury.  JcuJcson,  ex  dem.  Livingston,  v.  Frier,  16  Johns.  Rep.  193,  196.  Bees  v.  Lawless, 
4  Litt.  Rep.  218,  219,  220.  De  Haven  v.  ffenderson,  1  Ball.  Rep.  424.  Dorsey  v.  Dorsey's 
Ueirs,  3  Harr.  k  John.  219.     Skowders  v.  Harper,  1  Harring.  Rep.  444. 

The  proof  of  loss  or  destruction  must  generally  be  by  witnesses  testifying  under  oath. 
Accordingly,  where  a  justice  of  the  peace  acted  upon  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the 
fact  of  the  loss  of  a  note,  left  with  him  at  the  time  of  joining  issue  in  the  cause,  held  erroneous, 
and  good  ground  for  reversing  his  judgment  upon  certiorari  Cory  v.  Camp1)eUt  10  Jolm. 
Rep.  363. 

The  loss  may  be  proved  by  the  declarations  of  the  adverse  party;  (Bristol  v.  Wait,  6  Oarr. 

6  Payne,  591;  Taunton  and  South  Boston  Bank  v.  Whiting,  10  Mass.  Rep.  332;  NorihT, 
Drayton,  Harp.  Eq.  Rep.  34;)  or  of  those  under  whom  he  claims  title;  (Corhin  v.  Jackson, 
iz  dem,  Gamsey,  14  Wend.  Rep.  G19 ;)  and  this,  as  to  the  latter,  even  though  they  might  be 
called  as  witnesses.  Id.  Stanley  v.  Addison,  8  Lou.  Rep.  (Curry,)  207.  In  respect  to  the 
admission  of  one  joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common,  to  prove  loss,  &c.,  as  against  the  other, 
see  Phillipps  on  £v.,  Cow.  k  HilVs  Notes,  part  1,  p.  397,  et  seq. 

In  general,  the  declaration  of  a  person  who  might  be  brought  to  testify  on  the  subject  is 
mere  hearsay  and  inadmissible.     The  Governor  v.  BarhUy,  4  Hawks'  Rep.  20.    Bex  v.  Denio, 

7  Barnw.  &  Cressw.  620 ;  S.  C,  1  Mann.  &  Ryl.  294.  IhwUon  Bank  v.  Biehardson,  5  Pick. 
441.  MUcheU  v.  MitcheU,  3  Stew,  t  Porter,  81,  84.  Nor  can  you  rely  upon  the  naked 
declarations  of  a  deceased  person  as  to  his  having  had  the  paper  and  destroyed  it,  without 
showing  search.  Bex  v.  Batvden,  2  Adol.  &  Ellis,  156.  Rumors  of  the  destruction  of  an 
instrument  stand,  of  course,  upon  the  same  ground.    Angel  v.  Fetton,  6  John.  Rep.  149. 

Parties  and  persons  interested  are  recognized  as  competent  witnesses  in  respect  to  the 
facts  and  circumstances  necessary  to  lay  a  foundation  for  secondary  evidence.  This  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  rests  upon  the  ground  that  the  point  is  preliminary  and  incidental, 
addressed  solely  to  the  court,  and  not  affecting  the  issue  to  be  tried  by  the  jury.  See  per 
Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Tayloe  v.  Biggs,  1  Pet  Rep.  591,  696,  7 ;  Jacksm,  ex  dem.  Livingston  v. 
Frier,  16  Johna  Rep.  193, 195,  6 ;  8  Amer.  Jurist  28,  9.  The  doctrine  has  been  held  as  to 
proof  of  search,  loss,  &a,  in  Xentucky ;  (Grimes  v.  Talbot,  1  Marsh.  Xy.  Rep.  205,  6 ;)  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  (Tayloe  v.  Biggs,  1  Pet  Rep.  591 ;  see  also  Biggs  v. 
Tayhe,  9  Wheat  485,  6;)  Pennsylvania;  (see  Be  Haven  v.  Henderson,  1  Dall.  Rep.  454;) 
South  Carolina,  (Smith  v.  Wilson,  1  Dev.  &  Batt  40,  41 ;)  and  Massachusetts ;  (see  Poignard 
V.  Smitii,  8  Pick.  278;  Dondson  v.  Taylor,  id.  390;  (but  parties  and  persons  having  an  in- 
terest cannot  be  allowed  to  speak  in  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  instrument  Adams  v. 
Ldand,  7  Pick.  62 ;  Dondson  v.  Taylor,  8  id.  390.  See  Seekright  v.  Bogan,  1  Hay w.  Rep. 
178,  note.  Tlie  doctrine  as  to  the  competency  of  parties,  Ac.,  on  questions  preliminary  to 
the  introduction  of  secondary  evidence  has  been  held  in  Yirginia^  North  Carolina,  and  New 
Hampshire.    So,  semble,  in  Maine.    3  Amer.  Jurist,  29,  note  1.    In  New  York,  also,    See 
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said  she  knew  nothing  about  it ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  search 
had  been  made  for  it  among  the  papers  of  the  master  or  of  the  pauper: 
the  court  held  this  to  be  sufficient ;  it  was  not,  perhaps,  sufficient  as 

Blade  v.  NoJand^  12  Wend.  1T3 ;  Jackson^  ex  dem.  Brown  v.  Betts,  6  Cow.  Rep.  200.  And 
in  the  latter  state,  where  one  party  ia  sworn  to  prove  the  loss,  the  opposite  party  may  be 
examined  to  disprove  it  and  account  for  the  instrument.  2  R.  S.  406,  §  74.  In  Delaware, 
parties  are  competent  to  prove  loss,  and  the  other  party  may  produce  witnesses  to  impeach 
the  credit  of  his  adversary  thus  sworn,  before  secondary  evidence  is  given  to  the  jury.  This 
is  upon  the  principle  that  the  court  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the  fact  of  loss  by  credible  testi- 
mony.    Shrowders  v.  Harper^  1  Harringt  Rep.  444. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  held,  that  the  party  mttst  testify  in  order  to  rebut  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  endeavoring  to  substitute  inferior  for  primary  evidence  in  order  to  defraud;  as, 
where  he  is  presumed,  from  the  circumstances,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  instrument.  Tayloe 
V.  Biggs,  1  Pet.  Rep.  591;  Blantan  v.  Miller,  I  Hayw.  4;  Poignard  v.  Smith,  8  Pick.  278 ; 
De  Haven  v.  Henderson,  1  Dall.  424;  Park  v.  Cochran,  1  Hayw.  410;  Givens  v.  Manm,  6 
Munf.  Rep.  201 ;  Smithy.  Martin,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  (Overt.)  208. 

But  in  Connecticut)  the  loss  of  a  specialty  upon  which  the  suit  is  founded  cannot  be 
proved  by  a  party ;  for  in  that  case  the  fact  of  loss  is  a  material  and  traversable  one,  to  be 
determined  by  the  jury.  Coleman  v.  WokotL  4  Day's  Rep.  388.  So  semble,  in  actions 
upon  lost  simple  contracts,  as  notes,  &c,  Swift  v.  Stevens,  8  Conn.  Rep.  431.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  in  South  Carolina ;  (Sims  v.  Sims,  2  Rep.  Const.  Ct  So.  Car.  215 ;  Davis  v.  Benbow, 
2  Bail.  Rep.  427;)  and  in  Vermont;  {Wright  v.  Jacobs,  1  Aik.  Rep.  394;  Penfieldyr.  Cook, 
id.  96.)  As  to  the  rule  in  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina,  see  MNeU  v.  MCUntock,  5 
N.  Hamp.  Rep.  355,  358 ;  Cotton  v.  Beasley,  1  N.  Car.  Law.  Repos.  239.  The  doctrine  has 
been  held  otherwise  in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Louisiana ;  and  there, 
in  actions  upon  lost  notes,  parties,  &c.,  are  competent  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact  of  the  loss. 
Chamberlain  Y.  Gorham,  20  Johns.  Rep.  144;  Blade  y.  Noland,  12  "Wend.  173;  Meeker  y. 
Jackson,  3Teates'  Rep.  442;  Donelson  v.  Taylor,  8  Pick.  890;  Pagey.  Page,  15  id.  399; 
MiUer  v.  Webb,  8  Lou.  Rep.  (Curry,)  516.  So  in  Delaware,  in  an  action  on  a  lost  deed. 
Shrmvders  v.  Harper,  1  Harringt.  Rep.  444.  But  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  testify  to  iJte 
jury.  Donelson  v.  Taylor,  supra.  See  Jones  y.  Fales,  5.  Kass.  Rep.  101,  and  Forbes  y.  WaJe^ 
1  W.  Black.  532. 

In  respect  to  the  form  of  the  oath  to  be  administered  where  a  party  or  person  interested 
is  sworn  to  prove  loss,  ic,  see  Phillipps  on  Ev.,  Cow.  &  Hill's  Notes,  part  2,  p.  695,  et  seq. 

In  several  cases  the  party's  affidavit  has  been  recognized  as  competent  on  the  question  of 
loss.  See  Givens  v.  Manns,  6  Munf!  201 ;  Taunton  Bank  y.  Richardson,  5  Pick.  436 ;  Poign- 
ard  y.  Smith,  8  id.  278;  Tayloe  y.  Biggs,  1  Peters'  Rep.  591 ;  Smithy.  WHson,  1  Dev.  &BatL 
40, 41 ;  Donelsony.  Taylor,  8  Pick.  Rep.  390 ;  Patterson  v.  Winn,  5  Peters*  Rep.  240 ;  Biggs y. 
Tayloe,  9  TVheat  486;  Smith  v.  Martin,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  Overt  208;  Page  v.  Page,  15  Pick. 
Rep.  374,  5.  But  a  person  competent  to  testify  generally  in  the  cause,  must  testify  in  the 
ordinary  way,  that  the  advantage  of  a  cross-exumination  may  be  preserved.  Poignard  y. 
Smithy  8  Pick.  272,  278.     See,  however,  Smith  v.  Martin,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  (Overt)  208. 

Where  a  paper  has  been  deposited  in  a  public  office,  an  official  certificate  of  the  officer  is 
sometimes  made  evidence  of  the  loss  by  statute.  See  Jo/ckson,  ex  dem.  Swoiiwovi  y.  Cok^ 
4  Cowen's  Rep.  589.  But  unless  there  be  a  statute,  authorizing  the  certificate,  it  cannot  be 
made  evidence,  ^qq  Hammond  y.  Norris,  2  Harr.  &  John.  130.  A  surrogate's  certificate 
as  to  ineffectual  search  for  a  will  deposited  in  his  office,  is  not  admissible  independent  of  a 
statute  rendering  it  so.  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Schuyler  v.  Russell,  4  Wend.  547.  And  even 
where  this  certificate  is  made  evidence,  the  party  is  not  obliged  to  resort  to  it,  but  may  still 
prove  search  to  have  been  made  in  any  other  regular  mode.  Id.  Or,  he  may  show  that 
the  opposite  party  obtained  it  surreptitiously,  and  thus  supersede  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  certificate  of  the  officer,  which  might  otherwise  be  requisite.  Davis  v.  Sjpooner,  3  Pick. 
Rep.  287,  8. 
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proof  of  tbe  actual  destruction  of  the  indenture  by  the  pauper,  but  it 
was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  party  of  laches  in  not  making  further 
inquiry.(a)  And  in  a  case  in  a  note  in  East's  Reports,{6)  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  C.  J.,  said,  "  I  remember  an  indictment  tried  before  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Buller,  against  a  man,  I  think,  of  the  name  of  Spragg,  for 
forging  a  note,  which  he  afterwards  got  possession  of  and  swallowed ; 
and  parol  evidence  was  permitted  to  be  given  of  the  contents  of  the 
note,  though  no  notice  to  produce  it  had  been  given ;  but  then,  indeed 
it  might  be  said  that  such  a  notice  would  be  nugatory,  as  the  thing 
itself  was  destroyed." 

Where  the  document  is  lost,  the  proof  of  the  search  for  it  must  be 
by  persons  who  actually  at  one  time  had  the  custody  of  the  original, 
or  by  the  persons  legally  entitled  to  the  custody  of  it,(c)  and  must  be 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  court  that  sufficient  diligence  has  been  used  in 
the  search.(c?) 

*So,  if  the  deed  or  other  instrument  be  in  the  hands  of  the     [*138] 
opposite  party,  and  he  refuse,  on  notice,  to  produce  it  at  the 
trial,  you  may  give  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.(e) 

So,  if  a  witness  served  with  a  subpeoena  duces  tecum  to  produce  a 
deed  or  other  writing,  appear  at  the  trial,  but  refuse  to  produce  the 
document  required  of  him,  for  a  reason  which  the  judge  may  deem 
sufficient, — as  if  it  be  a  deed,  and  he  claim  title  under  it,(^)  or  if  he  be 
an  attorney,  and  claim  a  lien  upon  it,(/i)  or  object  that  it  is  the  title  deed 
of  his  client, (i) —  the  judge  upon  application  will  allow  the  party  to 
give  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.  And  where  a  witness,  who 
had  been  subpoenaed  to  produce  a  letter,  stated  in  his  examination  at 
the  trial,  that  after  action  brought  he  gave  it  to  the  opposite  party,  who 
said  that  he  wished  to  give  it  to  his  attorney ;  upon  this  the  attorney 
w^as  called  upon  to  produce  the  letter,  and  not  doing  so,  Ld.  Kenyon 
allowed  the  other  party  to  give  parol  evidence  of  its  contents.(^)[l] 

(a)  R  V.  Morton,  4  M.  &  S.  48.  {g)  Doe  v.  Owen,  8  Car.  A  P.  110. 

(6)  How  V.  ffaU,  14  East,  276  n.  (h)  Doe  v.  Ross,  7  Mees.  k  W.  102.     R  v. 

(c)  See  R.  v.  CasiUton,  6  T.  R.  236.    R  v.      EanJdni,  2  Car.  A  K.  823. 

Piddlefiinton,  3  B.  A  A.  460,    221  y.  Stour-         (0  MiUs  v,  Oddy,  6  Car.  A  P.  730.    Ditcher 

bridge,  8  B.  A  C.  96.  v.  Kendrick,  1  Car.  A  P.  161. 

(d)  See  R  V.  £!ast  Farldgh,  6  D.  A  R.  147.         (h)  Leeds  v.  Coolc^  4  Esp.  256. 

(e)  See  infra. 

[1]  The  writings  required  most,  in  some  way  or  other,  bo  shown  in  the  party's  possession 
or  power,  before  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  in  fault  for  not  producing  them,  and  consequently 
before  secondary  evidence  of  their  contents  is  received,  or  any  inference  made  against  him 
from  their  non-production.  See  per  Sutherland,  J.,  in  Life  db  Fire  Ins,  Co.  v.  The  Mechanic's 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  7  Wend.  34.  Per  Taylor,  C.  J.,  m  Nicholson  v.  HiUiard,  1  N.  Car.  Law  Repos. 
264.  Per  Johnson,  J.,  in  Reid  v.  Oolcock,  1  Nott  A  M'Cord,  692,  604.  MKHUp  v.  M'll- 
henny,  4  Watts'  Hep.  318,  319. 

Some  cases  as  to  the  mode  of  proving  the  fact  of  possession,  will  be  found  in  Phil- 
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(ff)  Notice  to  produce. 

If  you  wish  to  prove  a  document,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  op- 
posite party,  or  of  his  agent  or  deputy,(a)  or  of  his  banker,(6)  you  may 

(a)  Baldney  v.  Rikhie,  1  Stark,  338.    Sinr         (b)  ParhHdgeY.  Ooatea,  By.  &  U.  166.  Bur- 
dair  y.  Stephenson^  2  Bing.  614,  1  Car.  db  P.     (on  y.  Payne^  2  Car.  k  P.  620. 
682.     Taiplin  y.  Atty,  3  Bing.  164. 

Ups  on  Eyidenoe,  Cowen  k  Hill's  Notes,  part  2,  p.  411.  It  cannot  be  made  out  as  agunst 
one  defendant  bj  the  declaration  of  his  oo-defeadants,  unless  a  joint  liabili^  in  all  be  first 
shown.     Dirheck  y.  Tucker,  2  Hall's  Rep.  N.  Y.  S.  C,  121. 

But  possession  is  frcquentlj  presumed  from  the  nature  of  the  paper,  as  \^ell  aB  other  cir- 
cumstances, indicatiyeof  its  place  of  custody.  The  inquiry,  in  the  first  instance,  may  gen- 
erally be  determined  by  ascertaining  to  whom  the  possession  rightfully  belongs ;  for  in  tbe 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  law  will  presume  that  the  person  entitled  holds  the  cus- 
tody. Thus  an  appointment  of  an  officer  as  oyerseer  was  presumed  to  be  in  his  possession. 
Rex  y.  Leicester,  1  Bam.  k  Aid.  173.  On  the  general  question  as  to  the  person  to  whose 
possession  title  deeds  belong,  see  Lord  Buckhurst's  case,  1  Coke's  Rep.  1. 

In  some  of  the  states,  where  a  prima  facie  case  of  possession  is  made  out  against  a  party 
notified  to  produce  a  paper,  he  may  be  sworn  to  proye  the  contrary.  Such  is  the  law  in 
Pennsylyaniaw  Wood  y.  Gonnell,  2  Whart  Rep.  532.  But  a  party  sworn  to  this  purpose, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  testify  generally  as  to  the  yery  gist  of  the  cause.  Id.  In  the  circuit 
court  of  the  U.  States,  held,  that  though  the  party  might  purge  himself  by  swearing  that  he 
had  not  the  paper  in  his  possession,  or  had  diligently  searched  but  could  not  find  it,  yet  he 
could  not  be  obliged  to  answer  whether  he  had  not  receiyed  such  a  paper.  Vassee  y.  Miff- 
Un,  4  Wasli.  C.  0.  Rep.  519.  Nor  is  he  obliged  to  testify  at  all,  but  he  generally  does  so  in 
order  to  ayoid  the  inferences  which  might  otherwise  be  made  against  him.  Wood  y.  Con- 
TieU,  2  Whart.  Rep.  562,  3.  As  to  this  doctrine  in  New  York,  see  Hammond  y.  Hopping,  13 
Wend.  505.  But  the  attorney  of  tbe  party  may  be  compelled  to  testify.  See  Rhoadet?  les- 
see y.  Sdin,  4  Wash.  C.  0.  Rep.  716,  718. 

Tbe  operation  of  a  notice  to  produce  cannot  be  defeated,  by  the  party  subsequently  trans- 
ferring the  custody  of  tbe  paper  to  another  person ;  for  such  conduct,  if  sanctioned,  might 
compel  the  opposite  party  to  call  a  most  unwilling  witness.    Per  Best,  C.  J.,  in  Best  v.  Os- 
home,  1  Carr.  &  Payne,  632.    KnigU  y.  Martin,  1  Gow.  26.    Even  where  the  party,  in  good 
faith,  lets  tbe  paper  go  out  of  bis  hands  after  notice,  he  ought  to  apprise  the  other  party  of 
it,  so  that  he  may  know  where  to  find  it    Jackson  ex  dem.  Burr  y.  Shearman,  6  John.  Rep. 
18,  21.    Where  notice  had  been  given  to  tbe  party,  and  upon  a  second  trial,  was  s^vod 
upon  the  attorney,  who  informed  the  party  serving  it,  that  the  instrument  had  been  assigned, 
without  his  privity  to  some  one  he  did  not  know ;  held  that  the  notice  was  insufficient  with- 
out further  inquiry  fi:om  the  party.    Leeds  v.  Oook,  4  Esp.  Rep.  256.    See  Fury  v.  Smith,  1 
Hud.  &  Brooke,  735,  738,  9. 

The  party  who  has  a  written  instrument  in  his  possession  and  has  been  required  to  pro- 
duce it,  may  always  prevent  his  adversary  from  resorting  to  secondary  eyidenoe,  by  produc- 
ing it,  when  wanted,  on  the  trial  Bean  y.  Camahan,  7  Mart.  Lou.  Rep.  N.  S.  258.  Bat, 
after  he  has  ayailed  himself  of  the  chance  that  his  adversary  woiild  bo  unable  to  produce 
secondary  evidence,  and  finds  that  his  artifice  has  failed  him,  he  cannot,  by  brining  forward 
the  instrument,  exclude  the  use  of  such  secondary  evidence  as  may  haye  been  giyen,  unless 
he  proyes  the  instrument  himself.     Semhle,  Jackson  v.  Allen,  3  Stark.  Rep.  74. 

And  a  party  refusing,  on  notice,  to  produce  a  paper  in  his  possession  or  under  hifi  control, 
and  thus  obliging  his  adversary  to  resort  to  parol  or  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents,  can- 
not be  allowed  to  contradict  the  secondary  evidence  thus  given,  witliout  producing  the  paper 
itself.  Bogart  y.  Brown,  5  Pick.  1 8.  Indeed,  it  has  been  held,  that  a  party  refusiqg  to  pro- 
duce a  paper  in  his  posseasion,  called  for  luider  a  notice  to  produce,  cannot  be  allowed  after* 
wards  to  retract  and  put  in  the  paper. 
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give  him  or.  his  attorney  notice  to  produce  it ;  and  if  when  called  upon 
at  the  trial,  he  refuse  to  produce  it,  then  upon  proof  of  the  notice,  and 
that  the  document  is  in  the  possession  of  the  party  or  his  agent,  &c.,(a) 
you  may  give  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.  [2] 

Where,  upon  a  bill  of  indictment  for  the  forgery  of  a  deed  being 
preferred,  the  grand  jury  stated  to  the  judge  that  they  were  informed 
that  the  deed  alleged  to  be  forged  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  asked  whether  they  could  return  a  true  bill,  if  the  deed  were 
not  produced  before  them;  the  judge  (Parke,  J.)  told  them,  that  if  the 
deed,  from  being  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner,  or  from  any  other 
sufficient  cause,  coxdd  not  be  produced  before  them,  they  might  receive 
secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.(6)  The  case  was  tried  at  the  follow- 
ing assizes,  and  upon  that  occasion  due  notice  was  given  to  the  priso- 
ner to  produce  the  deed ;  it  was  proved  that  his  attorney  had  given  it 
in  evidence  in  an  ejectment,  as  part  of  the  prisoner's  title,  and  had  after- 
wards received  it  back ;  and  Vaughan,  B.,  held,  that  on  the  prisoner's 
counsel  refusing  to  produce  the  deed,  this  was  sufficient  to  let 
in  secondary  evidence  of  its  contents.(c)  *Where,  upon  an  in-  [*189] 
dictment  for  forging  a  deed,  it  was  proposed  to  give  secondary 
evidence  of  it^  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  in  possession  of  the  prisoner, 
and  that  he  had  notice  to  produce  it ;  but  it  appearing  that  the  notice 
was  given  since  the  commencement  of  the  assizes,  Parke,  J.,  held  that 
the  notice  was  not  sufficient,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  given  a  reasona- 
ble time  before  the  assizes ;  it  was  then  proved  that  the  prisoner,  on  an 
examination  on  oath  upon  another  occasion  as  a  witness  before  a  mag- 
istrate, stated,  that  he  had  had  the  deed  in  question,  but  that  thinking 
it  of  no  value  he  burnt  it ;  the  admission  of  this  examination  in  evi- 

(a)  See  RM  v.  Slarkey,  2  Car.  &  K.  143.  (c)  JR.  v.  Bunter,  4  Car.  &  P.  128. 

(6)  R.  V.  IlurUer,  3  Car.  k  P.  591. 

[2]  The  rule  on  this  subject^  generally,  is  the  same  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases.  See  Rex  y. 
Watson,  2  T.  B.  201,  per  BuUer  J. ;  M'Nally's  Ev.  236,  7,  8,  9 ;  Rosooe's  Cr.  Ev.  9,  et  seq ; 
The  People  v.  EoEbrook^  13  Johns.  Rep.  90 ;  United  States  y.  BriUon,  2  Mason,  464,  ot  scq  ; 
State  V.  Kinbrough,  2  Dev.  Rep.  431,  436;  State  v.  GusHn,  2  South.  Rep.  744,  746;  State  y. 
JPotts,  4  Halst  26,  28,  9,  et  seq. 

The  general  rule,  that  where  one  party  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  a  written  instrument, 
in  possession  of  his  adversaiy,  he  must  g^ye  notioe  to  produce  it  as  recognized  in  the  follow- 
ing cases,  as  well  as  in  many  others  cited  in  our  succeeding  notes  under  this  head.  War- 
ing T  Warren,  I  John.  Rep.  340.  Rogers  y.  Van  Eoesen^  12  id.  221.  Nicholson  y.  HiOard, 
1  N.  Car.  Law  Repos.  253.  Ddbltm  y.  WaJOcms^  Col.  Cas.  33.  Pickering  y.  Meyers,  2  Bail. 
Rep.  113.  Blood  y.  Harrington,  8  Pick,  652.  Smi&i  y.  Morrow,  7  Monroe's  Rep.  234. 
Thayer  y.  Middlesex  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Co,,  10  Pick.  326.  M  Clean  y.  Eertog,  6  Serg.  &  Rawle, 
154.  Alexuinder  y.  Coulter^  2  id.  494,  476.  Kennedy  y.  Fowke,  5  Harr.  &  John.  63.  6bmp- 
htU  y.  Wattace,  3  Yates'  Rep.  271.  Jackson^  ex  dem,  Livingston  y.  Frier,  16  John  Rep.  193. 
JBoyce  y.  Ibeter,  1  Bail  Rep.  540.  Fraux  y.  Frauoa,  1  Penning  Rep.  166,  7.  State  y.  Kwn- 
hrough,  2  Dey.  Rep.  431.  Thornton  y.  Moody,  2  FairC  Rep.  255,  6.  MKeaip  y.  MUahawg, 
4  Watts'  Rep.  Sit. 
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dence  was  abjecteJ  to,  as  being  on  oath,  but  as  the  prisoner  at  the  time 
was  not  charged  with  this  offence,  Parke,  J.,  admitted  it,  and  held  that 
the  prosecutor  was  entitled  to  give  secondary  evidence  of  the  deed : 
the  secondary  evidence  offered  was  a  copy  of  the  deed ;  but  as  the  per- 
son who  made  this  copy  said  that  he  had  never  examined  it  with  the 
original,  Parke,  J.,  said,  that  under  these  circumstances  there  could 
hardly  be  a  satisfactory  conviction ;  and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly 
acquitted.(a)[l] 

There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  a  notice  to  produce  is  not 
necessary :  first,  a  notice  to  produce  a  notice  is  not  necessary  in  any 
case  ;(6)  secondly,  in  larceny  of  a  written  instrument,  secondary  evi- 
dence of  it  may  be  given  at  the  trial,  without  giving  the  prisoner  a  no- 
tice to  produce  the  original  ;(c)  in  the  same  manner  as  in  civil  cases,  in 
trover  for  a  written  instrument,  the  nature  of  the  instrument  may  be 
proved,  without  giving  notice  to  produce  the  original.(d). 

The  following  may  be  the  form  of  a 

Notice  to  Produce, 

Yorkshire  Summer  assizes,  [or  Midsummer  sessions  for  the  East  Ri- 
ding of  the  count!/  of  York^']  1852. 

The  Queen  against  A.  B, 
Take  notice,  that  you  are  hereby  required  to  produce  to  the  court 

(o)  R  V.  Baworih,  4  Car.  &  P.  254.  (d)  Bucher  et  al.  v.  JarraU,  3  R  A  P.  143. 

(h)  See  Arch.  PI.  k  Ev.  Civ.  Act  383.  Hvw  et  al.  y,  EaU,  14  East,  274.    Per  Gibbs, 

(c)  H  V.  AuMes,  1  Leach,  330.  J.,  in  Scott  et  aL  v.  Jones,  4  Taunt.  868. 


[1]  In  England,  a  notice  to  produce  may  be  cither  parol  or  written ;  and  If  both  a  parol 
and  written  notice  has  been  given,  proof  of  either  is  sufiScient  Smith  v.  Toung^  1  Camp. 
440.  Rose  Ev.  4.  Rose.  Cr.  Ev.  10.  2  Russ.  on  Cr.  629,  Phil  ed.  1836.  But  see  3  Chit- 
t/s  Gen.  Prac  835. 

In  New  York,  however,  a  notice  to  produce  is  required,  by  the  rules  of  the  supreme  court, 
to  be  in  writing. 

In  most  of  the  United  States,  persons  interested,  and  even  parties  to  the  record,  are  con>- 
petent  witnesses  to  prove  the  service  of  notice  to  produce.  Jordan  v.  Cooper^  3  Sor.  & 
Rawle,  675.  Smilh  v.  Wilson^  1  Dev.  &  Batt.  40.  The  plaintiff  waa  held  a  competent  wit- 
ness to  prove  the  service  of  notice  of  the  cause  of  action,  required,  by  statute,  to  be  given 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  thirty  days  before  process  issued.  Kidd  v.  i?«Wfe,  2  Yeates  Hep. 
442. 

"Where  a  notice  or  demand,  not  required  to  be  in  writing,  is  served  upon  a  party  by  read- 
ing it  fi:om  a  paper,  it  may  be  proved  by  the  person  who  read  it  without  producing  tlie 
writing  or  excusing  its  absence.    Blake  v.  Bay^  1  Dev.  &  Batt.  334. 

On  the  general  question  as  to  what  notices  should  be  in  writing,  it  has  been  held,  tbi^ 
where  a  statute  requires  reasonable  notice,  and  prescribes  no  form,  it  need  not  be  in  writing. 
Bex  V.  Surry,  6  Bam.  &  Aid.  639.  A  statute  directing  notice  to  be  left  at  a  particular  place, 
contemplates  written  notice.  Sembite,  Gilbert  y.  The  CcUvmhia  Turrqnke  Co,  3  John.  Oa& 
107, 109.  "  A  notice  in  legal  proceedings  means  a  written  notice.''  Said  id.  p.  109.  See 
the  dissenting  opinion  of  Bronson  J.,  15  Wend.  428,  9,  430. 
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and  jury,  upon  the  trial  of  this  indictment  [a  certain,  Ac,  describing  the 
instrument;  or  if  it  be  an  alleged  forgery^  say^  a  certain  paper  writing,  pur- 
porting to  be,  etc.,]  and  all  other  letters,  books,  papers,  and  writings  what- 
soever,  relating  to  the  matters  in  question  in  this  prosecution. 

Yours,  &c., 
G.  H.,  the  [prosecutor^s  attorney.^ 
To  [A.  B,  the  above-named  de/endant][2'] 

*This  notice  should  be  served  such  a  reasonable  time  before  [*140] 
the  trial,  as  will  allow  of  the  party's  searching  for  the  instru- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  producing  it  ;(a)  and  in  country  cases,  for  the 
assizes,  it  ought  to  be  served  before  the  commission  day,(6)  unless  it 
appear  that  the  party  actually  has  it  in  the  assize  town  at  the  time. 
Afterwards  at  the  trial,  the  party  giving  the  notice  may  call  for  the  in- 
strument or  not,  at  his  option.  [1] 

(a)  Simma  v.  Kitchen,  5  Esp.  46.  Eouae-  (b)  R,  y.  Eaux/rih,  4  Car.  k  P.  254.  TrUi 
man  y.  Roberts,  6  Car.  k  P.  394.  Eargest  y.  y.  Johnson,  1  Mo.  k  R.  259.  George  y.  Thomp- 
FothergOi,  Id.  303.  son,  4  Dowl.  666. 

[2]  As  to  the  form  of  the  notice,  it  ahoold  be  sufQciently  specific  in  its  terms  foirly  to  ap- 
prise the  party  of  the  paper  which  he  is  required  to  bring  forward.  On  this  subject  the  rule 
applicable  to  notices  generally,  would  seem  to  apply.  See  Graham's  N.  Y.  Prac.  529.  A 
notice  not  describing  the  paper  sought,  but  in  broad  terms  requiring  the  party  to  produce  all 
papers  relating  to  the  bill  or  debt  in  question,  has  been  held  too  yague.  France  y.  Luc^, 
By.  k  Mood.  341.  Jones  y.  Edwards,  1  McGleL  k  Younge,  139.  See  3  Chitty's  Gen.  Prac. 
835,  6.  Conceding,  howeyer,  that  a  notice  in  general  terms,  to  produce  all  papers  in  the 
party's  possession  or  under  his  control,  relating  to  the  matter  in  suit,  would  be  held  of  no 
force  or  effect^  yet,  although  the  notice  does  not  giye  a  minute  description  of  the  paper 
sought,  if  it  apprise  the  party  that  this  paper  is  the  one  wanted,  the  object  of  the  notice  is 
answered,  and  it  will  be  held  sufficient  See  per  Sutherland,  J.,  deliyering  the  opinion  of 
the  court  in  Walden  y.  Davison,  11  Wend.  65,  67.  Accordingly,  notice  to  the  attorney  to 
produce  a  certain  letter,  written  by  tb%  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  concerning  an  execution 
produced  on  a  former  trial  of  the  same  cause,  '*  and  all  other  papers  in  your  custody  or 
power,  relating  to  the  matter  in  controyersy  in  this  cause,"  was  adjudged  suiSciently  explicit 
to  notify  the  attorney  that  the  execution  was  one  of  the  papers  required ;  especially  where 
it  was  shown  that,  on  such  former  trial,  the  letter  and  execution  were  produced  by  the  at- 
torney himself  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  himself  fh>m  its  production  on  the  second 
trial,  except  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  in  his  possession.     Walden  y.  Davison,  supra. 

[1]  The  notice  must  be  reasonable  in  point  of  time ;  and  whether  it  is  so,  or  not,  is  a 
question  exclusiyely  for  the  court,  upon  which  they  are  to  exerdse  a  sound  legal  discretion 
in  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  Per  Sayage  C.  J.  in  UHca  Ins.  Co,  y. 
CaUtiDeO^  3  Wend.  296;  per  Woodworth,  J.,  in  Gcrham  y.  Oale,  *l  Cowen's  Rep.  639.  See 
also  IPPherson  y.  Rathbone,  7  Wend.  216;  Eammond  v  Sopping,  13  Wend.  605,  608,  9,  per 
Sutherland,  J. 

In  Drahbie  y.  Datmer,  (Ry.  k  Mood.  N.  P.  Rep.  47,)  a  notice  to  produce  letters  written  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  who  was  a  foreigner,  was  held  sufficient  when  senred  four 
days  before  the  trial,  though  the  defendant  had  come  into  the  country  only  seyen  months 
before,  not  designing  to  change  his  residence,  and  though  the  letters  were  written  eighteen 
years  back,  and  were  addressed  to  the  defendant  at  his  foreign  domidl.  The  court  did  not 
pretend  that  the  notice  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  party  to  obtam  the  papers  from  his  ml- 
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(A)  By  Dying  Declarations, 

In  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  tlie  dying  declaration  of  the 
deceased,  as  to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  &c.  made 
at  a  time  when  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and  entertained 
no  hope  of  his  recovery,  is  receivable  in  evidence  in  proof  of  the  indict- 
ment,— the  consciousness  of  the  near  approach  of  death  being  deemed 
equivalent  to  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Therefore,  as  a  foundation  for 
such  evidence,  expressions  or  actions  of  the  deceased,  indicating  the 
sense  he  entertained  of  his  danger,(a)  or  circumstances  from  which  the 
same  may  be  collected(^)  must  first  be  proved,  in  order  that  the  court 
may  judge  whether  the  deceased,  at  the  time  he  made  the  declaration, 
was  in  that  awful  state  of  certainty  as  to  his  approaching  dissolution, 
which  the  law  treats  as  equivalent  to  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath. 
And  it  is  for  the  court  to  judge  of  this,  not  the  jury ;  for  it  is  the  court 
that  has  to  decide  whether  the  evidence  is  receivable.(c)[2] 

(a)  Tinkler's  casty  1  East,  P.  0.  354.  358. 

(()  I  East)  P.  G.  364.    John^s  case,  Id.  35*7,         (c)  John^s  case,  supra. 

deDce,  but  went  upon  considerations  of  the  inconvenienoe  and  delay  which  would  be  occa- 
sioned, Tanless  inferior  eyidence  were  received  under  such  circumstances.  S.  C.  1  Garr.  t 
Payne,  188.  The  English  cases,  however,  generally  require  that  notices  to  produce  should 
be  served  in  such  season  as  will  afifbrd  the  other  side  a  reasonable  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  paper.  See  Atkinson  v.  Carter,  2  Chitty's  Rep.  403.  Brawn  v.  Waters,  1  Mood.  A  Malk. 
235.  Sims  v.  Kitchen,  5  Esp.  Eep.  46.  Bot^eman  v.  Roberts.  5  Carr.  k  Payne,  394.  A 
cause  was  tried  on  Wednesday  morning  at  the  assizes;  on  the  previous  Monday  evening  tho 
defendant's  attorney,  being  at  the  assizes  town,  and  nineteen  miles  (bom  his  office,  was  served 
with  notice  to  produce  a  paper,  which  would  probably  be  at  his  office;  held,  that  the  service 
was  too  late.  Harget  v.  FathergiU,  6  Carr.  &  Payne,  303.  Notice  was  given  to  the  attorney, 
at  Billericay,  in  Essex  county,  to  produce  certain  deeds,  who  went  to  London  and  obtained 
them ;  afterwards,  and  on  Monday  preceding  the  day  of  trial,  which  was  appointed  for  Wed- 
nesday, a  fresh  notice  was  given  to  the  attorney  40  produce  another  deed;  the  attorney 
stated  to  the  person  who  served  the  notice  that  he  had  not  the  deed,  but  that  if  the  adverse 
party  would  pay  the  expense  of  sending  a  messenger  for  them  to  London,  it  should  be  had: 
this  offer  not  being  complied  with,  the  court  held  tho  notice  insufficient,  and  that  secondaiy 
evidence  could  not  be  given.  Otherwise,  however,  it  seems,  if  the  party  had  offered  to  pay 
the  expense  of  sending.  Doe,  ex  dem.  Curtis  v.  Spitty,  3  Barn,  k  Adol.  182.  A  prisoner 
tried  at  the  assizes  on  Wednesday  for  setting  fire  to  his  house  with  intent  to  deft^ud  an  m- 
surance  company,  wa.%  on  the  Monday  preceding,  served  at  the  prison  with  notice  to  pro- 
duce the  policy  of  insurance  given  him  by  the  company ;  the  prisoner's  home  was  ten  miles 
from  the  prison ;  and  held,  that  th^prisoner  could  not  be  presumed  to  have  the  policy  in  his 
possession  at  the  prison,  and  as  the  trial  might  have  come  on  at  an  earlier  period,  the  notice 
was  not  sufficient  to  let  in  secondary  proof.  Hex  v.  ElHcambe,  5  Carr.  &  Payne,  622.  And 
it  has  been  laid  down  generally,  that  a  notice  to  produce,  served  upon  a  prisoner,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  assizes  at  which  he  is  to  be  tried  for  felony,  is  too  late.  Rex  v.  Sow- 
arth,  4  Carr.  &  Payne.  264.  It  should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  before  the  assisses^  Id« 
When  the  party  does  not  live  at  the  assize  town,  it  should  be  served  before  the  oommiasion 
day.     1  Mood.  &  Rob.  259.    Rose.  Or.  Ev.  11. 

[2]  Tho  deceased  was  robbed,  and  stabbed  in  several  places,  one  of  which  was  his  bowels. 
He  became  so  weak  that  ho  was  brought  into  the  city  on  a  litter,  where  a  surgeon  dreeted 
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Where  an  apothecary,  upon  being  called  in  to  a  woman,  and  seeing 
she  was  in  a  djing  state,  pressed  her  to  say  what  she  had  done,  for  she 

his  wounds,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days  after.  The  surgeon  deposed  that  one  of  the  wounds 
received  by  the  deceased  was  such  as  generally  proved  mortal.  The  expressed  opinion  of 
the  deceased,  as  to  his  expectation  of  death,  was  not  in  evidence,  nq^  the  opinion  of  his  sur- 
geon, as  given  to  him ;  yet,  from  the  palpable  danger  of  the  case,  the  court  inferred  his  ap- 
prehensions  of  death,  and  received  his  dying  declarations,  giving  an  account  of  the  robbery. 
State  V.  Monaquas^  Gharlt  Rep.  16.  But  in  another  case,  although  the  wound  was  quite 
dangerous,  and  plainly  so,  a  large  portion  of  the  entrails  being  out,  which  were  badly  cut 
and  wounded,  the  surgeon  believing  from  the  first  that  the  deceased  could  not  live,  the 
court  hesitated  to  receive  the  declarations  of  the  deceased,  till  a  witness  had  deposed  to  his 
expression  of  an  opinion  that  he  should  not  live.  King  v.  Com,^  2  Yirg.  Cas.  78,  80,  81. 
And  in  another  case,  where  the  deceased  was  wounded,  and  died  the  next  day,  nothing  ap- 
pearing as  to  his  opinion  of  his  own  danger  before  the  declarations  were  made,  they  were 
held  inadmissible.  The  court  said,  "  Declarations  of  a  dying  man  have  sometimes  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  then  they  must  be  the  declarations  of  a  dying  man,  of  one  so  near  his  end  that 
no  hope  of  life  remains;  for  then  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  is  a  good  security  for  his 
speaking  the  truth,  as  much  so  as  if  he  were  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  But  if]  at  the 
time  of  making  the  declaration,  he  has  reasonable  prospects  and  hope  of  life,  such  declara- 
tions ought  not  to  be  received ;  for  there  is  room  to  apprehend  he  may  be  actuated  by  mo- 
tive of  revenge  and  an  irritated  mind,  to  declare  what  possibly  may  not  be  true.''  The  State 
Y.  Moody ^2  Hayw.  31.  In  another  case,  the  deposition  of  the  deceased  was  taken  imme- 
diately ader  he  had  received  a  dangerous  wound ;  but  he  did  not  plainly  mention,  even  to 
his  most  intimate  friends,  that  he  thought  there  was  no  chance  for  his  recovery,  till  tliree 
days  after.  The  court  deeming  it  doubtfUl,  on  the  testunony,  whether,  within  the  three 
dajTS,  he  felt  morally  certain  that  he  must  die,  refused  to  hear  any  of  his  declarations  except 
those  made  after  that  time.  The  People  v.  Anderson^  N.  Y.  0.  A  T.,  Edwards,  C.  J.,  presid- 
ing, A.  D.  1824 ;  2  Wheel.  Cr.  Cas.  390,  398.  It  is  put  by  Evans,  that  the  despair  of  the 
deceased  may  be  inferred  from  his  declarations  contemporary  or  previous  to  the  statement 
proposed  as  evidence  to  the  jury,  or  from  his  situation  being  such  as  necessarily  to  induce 
that  impression.     2  Ev.  Poth.  293,  294;  and  see  TranVe  case,  Macnally's  £v.  385. 

Before  the  judge  decides,  he  hears  all  the  deceased  said  respecting  the  danger  in  which 
he  considered  himself;  and  he  should  be  satisfied  that  the  declaration  was  made  under  an 
impression  of  almost  immediate  dissolution.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  deceased  thinks  he 
shall  ultimately  never  recover.  Thus,  the  deceased  being  operated  upon  by  a  quack  sur- 
geon with  a  recum  bougie,  (May  10th,)  by  which  he  received  an  injury,  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  in  about  a  week,  (May  17  th.)  On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  be  had  declared  to  L.,  a 
regular  surgeon,  that  he  had  had  such  an  injury  in  the  bowels  that  he  should  never  recover. 
The  surgeon  endeavored  to  encourage  him,  really  thinking  him  not  in  danger  of  dying ;  but 
he  persisted  in  saying  he  felt  satisfied  he  should  never  recover.  Hullock,  B.,  rejected  the 
proposed  declaration  as  evidence  against  the  quack,  who  was  indicted  and  on  his  trial  for 
manslaughter.  Eex  v.  Van  BuicheU,  3  Carr.  k  Payne,  629 ;  and  see  Bex  v.  CkiUaghar^  Mac- 
nally's Ev.  385. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  Jane  White,  by  administering  corrosive 
sublimate,  her  surgeon  testified  thus:  "I  told  the  deceased  she  would  not  recover,  and  she 
was  perfectly  aware  of  her  danger.  I  told  her  I  understood  she  had  taken  something.  She 
said  she  had,  and  that  damned  man  had  poisoned  her.  I  asked  her  what  man,  and  she  said 
Crockett.  She  said  she  hoped  I  would  do  what  I  could  for  her,  for  the  sake  of  her  family. 
I  told  her  there  was  no  chance  of  her  recovery."  Bosanquet,  J. :  "  This  shows  a  df^roe  of 
hope  in  her  mind.  To  render  a  declaration  of  this  kind  admissible,  she  must  have  had  the 
impression  on  her  mind  of  an  almost  immediate  dissolution."  Rex  y.  Crockett^  4  Carr.  & 
Payne,  544. 

The  surgeon  was  dear  that  the  deceased  was  mortally  wounded,  on  first  seeing  him ;  and 
the  deceased  told  the  surgeon  he  thought  so,  and  expressed  a  consciousness  that  ho  should 
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could  not  live  twenty-four  hours  unless  proper  relief  was  afforded  to 
her,  and  she  then  told  him  what  she  had  taken  and  who  gave  it  to  her  ; 

cot  recover  to  several  witnesses,  and  was  constant] j  at  prajer  in  the  intervals  of  being  ea- 
sier from  pain.  His  declarations,  after  this  proof  given,  were  received  against  the  prisoner, 
though,  to  the  witness  who  heard  them,  the  deceased  made  use  of  expressions  indicating  an 
expectation  of  surviving;  as  that  if  his  brother  (the  prisoner)  would  go  off,  where  he  would 
never  more  be  heard  o^  he,  the  deceased,  would  forgive  him ;  and  the  witness  thought  the 
deceased  then  expected  to  live.  The  declarations  received  against  the  prisoner  were  made 
a  few  hours  after  the  surgeon  had  dressed  the  wound  and  given  the  deceased  his  opinion 
that  he  would  die,  and  eSter  the  deceased  had  expressed  the  same  opinion  to  another  wit- 
ness.    Gibsm  V.  CbwL,  2  Vu^.  Gas.  Ill,  116,  IIT. 

Immediately,  and  ou  the  evening  ailer  being  wounded,  which  was  eleven  days  before  his 
death,  the  deceased  declared  to  his  nurse  that  he  was  robbed  and  killed,  and  could  not 
get  the  better  of  it,  and  persevered  in  these  and  the  like  declarations  to  her  till  his  death, 
though  a  surgeon  was  called  to  him  the  evening  after  the  wound,  who  gave  him  hopes  of 
life  till  just  before  his  death :  but  he  told  him  there  was  danger.  He  did  not  express  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  must  die,  to  the  surgeon.  Held,  that  his  declarations  as  to  the  facts  at- 
tending the  homicide,  made  eleven  days  before  his  death,  after  the  declarations  to  the  nurse, 
and  his  declarations  as  to  the  homicide  made  subsequently,  were  admissible  in  evidence, 
though  they  were  made  before  the  surgeon  told  him  his  state  was  hopeless.  Bex  y.  Mosdy^ 
By.  k  Mood.  Or.  Gas.  9T. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  against  Poll,  a  domestic  of  S.  Skinner,  for  poisoning  him,  it 
was  in  evidenee  that  he  died  on  Thursday ;  and  his  declarations  from  the  Sunday  previous, 
up  to  his  death,  were  offered  in  evidence  for  the  state.  During  that  interval,  he  was  evi- 
dently sick  from  the  effect  of  poison,  and  stated  his  belief  that  he  should  die,  though  he  was 
occasionally  better.  He  said  he  was  poisoned  ,*  and,  as  he  believed,  by  Poll,  who  gave  him 
something  in  his  food  and  druik.  His  declarations  were  held  admissible^  being  made  at 
times  when  he  despaired  of  a  recovery.  Slate  v.  PoU  and  Lavina^  1  Hawks,  442,  518,  519. 
But  the  court  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  sanctioning  the  declaration  ot  belie/ aa  to  the 
person  poisoning,  as  proper  evidence. 

In  ono  case,  the  deceased,  though  she  had  not  expressly  intimated  a  word  of  apprehen- 
sion to  her  aunt,  who  attended  her,  or  any  other  person,  yet  detaQed  shocking  circumstances 
concerning  a  rape  which  had  been  committed  upon  her,  and  soon  after  died  of  the  injury, 
it  appearing  that  she  had,  previous  to  this  detail,  confessed,  been  absolved,  and  received 
extreme  unction  Ih>m  a  priest,  this  was  considered  sufficient  evidence  that  she  had  given 
herself  up  to  die  soon;  and  the  declarations  were  received.  Sex  v.  Minton,  Macnally's  Ev. 
886. 

These  declarations,  made  antecedent  to  the  stroke  which  caused  the  death,  are  of  course 
not  admissible.    Maryland  v.  Sidgley^  2  Han*,  k  M'Hen.  120. 

Various  other  questions  of  competency  may  doubtless  arise,  after  the  court  shall  have 
determined  favorably  upon  the  witness'  condition.  If  the  statement  come  from  the  deceased 
as  mere  matter  of  opinion  or  belief,  (State  y.  Poll,  supra,  2  Ev.  Poth.  293;  4  Stark.  Bv.  461,) 
it  would  be  inadmissible.  So,  if  the  deceased  be  disqualified  by  conviction  of  an  infamous 
crime,  his  declarations  cannot  be  heard.  Indeed,  he  is  to  be  treated,  not  only  in  respect  to 
competency,  but  (as  we  shall  see)  credibility,  the  same  as  a  witness  proposed  to  be  sworn 
upon  the  stand.  But  it  has  been  held  not  an  unqualified  ground  for  excluding  the  declara- 
tions, that  they  are  answers  to  leading  questions.  Where  the  deceased  lay,  the  greater  part 
of  the  interval  between  the  wound  and  his  death,  unable  to  speak  at  all,  and  when  able, 
only  to  utter  a  word  or  two,  he  was  asked,  Did  P.  V.  (the  prisoner)  strike  you  first  ?  to 
which  he  answered  yes,  sir;  Did  P.  V.  stab  you?  to  which  he  answered  yes,  sir;  these  de- 
clarations were  held  admissible.  Vaas  v.  Com.,  3  Leigh,  fSd.  He  was  immediately  asked 
a  fourth  question,  which  he  was  unable  to  answer;  but  it  not  appearing  that  the  other  an- 
swers were  intended  to  be  qualified  by  him,  in  which  purpose  he  was  interrupted,  they  were 
received,  though  it  would  have  been  otherwise,  had  this  appeared.    Id. 
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but  at  that  moment  she  was  a  good  deal  relieved  from  pain,  which  the 
apothecary  attributed  to  mortification,  and  in  fact  she  died  in  an  hour 
afterwards ;  the  judges  thought  that  it  did  not  suflBciently  appear  that 
she  was  conscious  that  she  was  in  a  dying  state  when  she  made  this 
declaration ;  on  the  contrary,  she  seemed  to  think  that  if  she  told  what 
she  had  taken,  she  might  have  relief  and  recover ;  they  therefore  held 
that  the  declaration  ought  not  to  be  received.(a)  In  a  similar  case, 
where  a  surgeon  told  the  deceased  that  she  would  not  recover,  and  she 
was  aware  of  her  danger,  but  said  she  hoped  he  would  do  what  he 
could  for  her  for  the  sake  of  her  family ;  from  the  expression 
of  hope,  *Bosanquet,  J.  held,  that  a  declaration  made  by  her  [*141] 
at  the  time,  could  not  be  received  in  evidence ;  that  to  make 
such  a  declaration  evidence,  it  must  appear  that  the  deceased  had  the 
impression  on  her  mind  of  almost  immediate  dissolution.(6)  But  if  the 
declaration  be  made  under  such  an  impression,  the  fact  of  the  party 
afterwards  living  for  some  days,  will  not  aflfect  the  admissibility  of  the 
evidence  ;(c)  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  deceased  had  not  at  the  time 
that  impression,  his  declaration  is  not  evidence,  although  he  may  have 
died  in  an  hour  after  making  it{d)  Where  the  deceased  was  a  child 
of  only  four  years  old,  Parke,  J.  held  her  dying  declarations  not  to  be 
evidence,  because  from  her  tender  age  it  was  impossible  she  could  en- 
tertain that  idea  of  a  future  state,  which  is  necessary  to  make  such  a 
declaration  admissible.(e)[l] 

(a)  WeSxmm^a  case^  1  East,  P.  C.  368.  {d)  WeJbowrrCa  ease,  supra. 

(6)  R  V.  Crockett,  4  Car.  k  P.  544.  (e)  R,  v.  Pike,  3  Car.  A  P.  698. 

(c)  R.  V.  Bmnar,  6  Car.  A  P.  386. 

[1]  The  general  principle  on  which  thia  species  of  eyidence  is  admitted  is  that  they  are  de- 
clarations made  in  extremity,  when  the  party  is  at  the  point  of  death  and  every  hope  of  this 
Tvorld  is  gone ;  when  every  motive  to  falsehood  is  silenced,  and  the  mind  is  induced,  by  the 
most  powerfbl  considerations  to  speak  tlie  truth.  A  situation  so  solemn  and  so  awful  is 
considered  by  the  law  as  creating  an  obligation  equal  to  that  which  is  imposed  by  a  positive 
oath,  administered  in  a  court  of  justice.    Per  Eyre,  C.  B.  1  Leach,  202,  in  Woodcod^s  case. 

The  subject  of  dying  declarations,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  are  admissible  in  evidence, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  party  making  them  should  not 
only  be  in  actual  danger,  but  aware  of  It,  and  without  expectation  of  recovery,  justices  visit- 
ing persons  who  have  been  wounded  or  beaten  so  as  to  endanger  their  lives,  should  see  that 
they  are  made  fully  aware  of  their  dangerous  state,  and  should  impress  upon  them  the  solemn 
and  awful  nature  of  their  situation,  and  the  religious  obligation  resting  upon  them  to  speak 
the  truth  without  anger  or  passion  of  any  kind.  Smythe,  236.  And  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  party's  sense  of  his  danger,  but  also  the  degree  of  his  observation 
and  recollection,  the  evidence  as  to  which  may  afterwards  materially  affect  his  declaration, 
the  most  minute  attention  will  be  necessary.  The  very  sense  of  danger,  while  it  induces  an 
obligation  to  speak  the  truth,  may  agitate  and  weaken  the  understanding,  and  the  confusion 
and  surprise  connected  with  the  object  of  the  declaration,  and  the  decay  of  nature  necessarily 
resulting  from  a  mortal  injury,  tend  to  impaur  the  distinctness  of  the  memory  and  perception, 
and  may  lead  to  a  statement  which,  however  sincere,  may  be  fatally  erroneoua  Pothier, 
by  Bvans,  293 ;  Phil.  Ev.  305. 
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These  dying  declarations  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  deposi- 
tions taken  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  writing,  upon  oath,  in  the  pre- 

A  djiog  declaration  is  properly  taken  without  oath,  even  when  made  before  a  magistrate ; 
nor,  in  fact  has  the  magistrate,  thus  acting,  extra-judicially,  any  authority  to  administer  snch 
an  oath.  1  Leach,  503  ;  4  Black.  Com.  137 ;  1  Nun.  &  Walsh.  365.  The  declaration,  how- 
ever is  not  inadmissible  because  it  was  made  under  the  additional,  although  useless,  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  thus  extra-judicially  administered.  2  Stark.  Ev.  45S,  459 ;  Phil  Ev.  302 ;  1 
Leach,  500. 

In  taking  a  dying  declaration,  the  presence  of  the  accused  is  unnecessary,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  cross-examination  is  dispensed  with,  from  the  supposed  absence  of  any  motive  for 
falsehood,  in  the  party  making  the  declaration.  1  Phil  Ev.  235 ;  2  Stark.  Ev.  461  ;  1  id. 
101.  It  is  no  objection  in  point  of  law,  to  a  declaration,  that  it  was  made  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions; though  solicitations  naturally  weaken  the  effect  of  the  evidence.  7  Car.  &  P.  238  ; 
1  Leach,  503  ;  1  Str.  499. 

The  declarant  should  not  be  bound  over  to  prosecute  ;  for  although  that  may  be  said  to 
bo  the  act  of  the  magistrate  rather  than  of  the  party,  still  his  submitting  to  be  bound  creates 
a  presumption  inconsistent  with  an  expectation  of  immediate  dissolution,  on  the  part  of  the 
declarant.    1  Nun.  &  Walsh.  365  ;  Hex  v.  Crawley,  1  Craw.  &  Dix.  C.  C.  243. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  dying  declarations  need  not  necessarily  be  reduced  to 
writing.  But  as  such  declarations,  when  depending  on  fallible  memory,  and  verbally  reported, 
are  liable,  as  other  statements,  to  be  misunderstood  or  misreported,  it  is  said  to  be  usual,  and 
should  never  be  omitted  when  circumstances  and  the  situation  of  the  party  will  permit)  to 
reduce  the  declaration  to  writing,  for  greater  precision,  and  this  should  be  done  at  the  time 
it  is  made,  and  in  the  very  words,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  declarant ; 
and  it  should  be  read  over  to  him  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  is  correct. 

The  same  principles  of  law  are  applicable  to  the  contradictory  statements  of  persons  in 
extremis,  as  to  those  of  a  witness  under  examination  on  oath.  IfPkerson  v.  State,  9  Terger, 
279.  Where  the  court  below  charged  the  jury,  "  that  if  they  found  that  the  deceased  in  her 
dying  declarations  made  contradictory  statements,  that  they  were  not  to  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  evidence  in  relation  to  contradictory  statements  made  by  a  witness^"  it  was  held  that 
this  charge  was  erroneous.    Ibid. 

It  seems  that  evidence  is  admissible,  on  part  of  the  defence,  to  impeach  the  character  of 
the  deceased  for  truth  ;  he  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  a  witness  called  into  court  and 
there  examined ;  and,  in  one  case,  where  the  dying  declarations  of  the  deceased  were 
admitted  to  show  that  the  defendant,  with  intent  to  produce  on  her  an  abortion,  had  ad- 
ministered to  her  oil  of  tansy,  which  was  the  cause  of  her  death,  the  defendant  was  allowed 
to  show  that  she  was  considered  a  woman  of  loose  character  and  light  reputation.  People 
V.  Knapp,  per  Edmonds,  J.,  MSS. ;  see  Carter  v.  People,  2  Hill's  N.  T.  R.  317.  It  has  been 
held,  however,  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  prisoner  to  prove  that  before  the  affray  the 
deceased  had  expressed  a  violent  hatred  to  him,  and  a  disposition  to  do  him  injury,  or  that 
he  was  very  hostile  to  him.     State  v.  Vamey,  8  Boston  Law  Reporter,  562. 

Where  dying  declarations,  made  under  the  belief  of  impending  death,  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  weigh  them,  and  to  determine  which  or  whether 
either  is  to  be  believed ;  and  if  the  charge  of  the  court  takes  this  duty  from  them,  or  if  the 
court  undertakes  to  determine  these  questions,  it  is  error.    Moore  v.  State,  12  Ala.  764. 

To  the  principle  that,  in  order  to  render  these  declarations  in  ariicuh  mortis  admissible, 
they  should  come  from  a  witness  who  would  be  competent  if  on  the  stand,  may  also  be  cited 
the  case  of /tec  v.  Pike,  (3  Carr.  A  Payne  598.)  In  this  case  the  declarations  were  made  hy 
a  child  only  four  years  old  to  her  mother,  and  held  inadmissible  because  so  young  a  person 
could  not  have  had  that  idea  of  a  future  state  which  would  render  her  competent.  On  the 
other  hand,  upon  the  principle  that  the  wife  may  testify  in  respect  to  violence  by  her  hus- 
band committed  against  her  person,  if  homicide  be  imputed  as  the  result  of  such  violence 
her  dying  declarations  are  receivable.  Pennsylvania  v.  Stoops,  Addis.  381.  Woodcock^s 
case,  Leach,  3rd  ed.  503,  S.  P. 
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sence  of  the  accused,  from  a  person  really  in  a  dying  state,  and  who 
dies  shortly  after ;  for  in  that  case,  the  deposition  is  receivable  in  evi- 

After  the  testimony  shall  have  been  received  as  competent,  its  credibility  is  yet  fully  open 
to  the  observations  of  the  counsel  and  the  court,  and  the  consideration  of  the  jury.  An 
Irishman  and  his  wife  were  seen  riding  in  a  wagon,  he  striking  her  with  a  stick.  On  stop- 
ping  after  a  few  miles,  the  wife  was  taken  ill,  and  died  within  a  few  hours,  having  declared 
that  her  husband  had,  by  flogging  her,  caused  her  death.  She  expressed  a  confidence  that 
she  must  shortly  die,  and  an  anxiety  that  her  husband  should  be  pursued  and  punished. 
The  declarations  of  the  deceased  were  received  against  tlie  husband  on  the  trial,  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife,  and  the  jury  convicted  him.  On  his  case  being  presented  to  the  governor, 
(Throop,)  and  on  his  excellency  conferring  with  his  judicial  council,  the  prisoner's  sentence 
was,  on  a  question  of  law,  commuted  for  punishment  in  the  state  prison,  as  for  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree.  But  the  council  also  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  declara- 
tions, as  probably  indicative  of  a  quarrel,  hard  feeling,  and  perhaps  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
deceased,  and  would,  most  likely,  have  recommended  an  absolute  pardon,  had  it  not  been 
for  other  strong  evidence  in  the  cause,  which  was  nearly  able  to  sustain  the  conviction  of 
itsel£  The  FeopU  v.  Mason,  Saratoga  oyer  and  terminer,  Nov.  1831,  Cowen,  C.  Judge,  pre- 
siding. 

In  making  up  their  minds  on  the  credibility  of  these  declarations,  the  jury  have  been 
allowed  to  travel  over  the  same  ground  which  the  court  had  occupied  in  seeing  whether  it 
was  competent  Tranfs  case^  Macnally's  Ev.  385.  Sir  W.  D.  Evans,  (2  Ev.  Poth.  294, 
supposes  that  in  John^s  case,  (1  East's  P.  0.,  c  2,  §  24,)  the  judges  meant  to  deny  this  right, 
when  they  declare  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  juiy  to  say  whether  the  deceased  thought 
she  was  dymg  or  not  Perhaps  that  was  said,  though  the  expression  is  certainly  quite 
general,  witli  a  view  to  the  question  of  competency  merely.  It  was  very  strong  to  say  that 
the  jury  might  not  finally  conclude  and  the  deceased  labored  under  no  apprehension  of  death, 
when  they  came  to  measure  her  credibility ;  and  we  should  think,  with  the  learned  com- 
mentator, (2  Ev.  Poth.  295,)  that  it  is  without  the  support  of  analogy.  Though  the  court 
should  receive  a  witness  as  competent  in  his  religious  principles,  yet  he  might,  it  is  presumed, 
be  so  far  impeached  as  to  destroy  all  credibility,  and  warrant  the  jury  finally  in  saying  that 
he  was  destitute  of  religious  principle.  So  should  the  expectation  of  death  appear,  on  the 
whole  to  have  been  afifected  for  the  purpose  of  revenging  a  quarrel  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
offender,  might  not  the  jury  make  great  deductions  from  credibility,  though  competency  had 
before  been  prima  facie  made  out  ?  Other  considerations  are  also  due  to  this  question  of 
the  declanmt's  credibility.  "  Strongly  as  his  situation  is  calculated  to  induce  the  sense  of 
obligation,  it  must  also  be  recollected  that  it  has  often  a  tendency  to  obliterate  the  distinct- 
ness of  his  memory  and  perceptions ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  accounts  received  fh)m 
him  are  introduced,  the  degree  of  his  observation  and  recollection  is  a  circumstance  which  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain.  Sometimes  the  declaration  is  of  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment, of  inference  and  conclusion,  which,  however  sincere,  may  be  fatally  erroneous ;  the 
circumstances  of  confusion  and  surprise,  connected  with  the  object  of  the  declaration,  are  to 
be  considered  with  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous  attention ;  the  accordance  and  consis- 
tency of  the  fact  related,  with  the  other  &cts  established  by  evidence :  is  to  be  examined 
with  peculiar  circumspection,  and  the  awful  consequences  of  mistake  must  add  their  weight 
to  all  the  other  motives  for  declining  to  allow  an  implicit  credit  to  the  narrative,  on  the  sole 
consideration  of  its  being  free  from  the  saspiclon  of  wilful  misrepresentations."  2  Ev.  Poth. 
293. 

^r  Starkie,  after  quoting  these  remarks  of  Sir  Wm.  D.  Evans,  with  approbation,  adds, 
"  that  this  seems  to  be  the  only  Instance  in  which  evidence  is  admissible  against  a  prisoner 
who  has  not  had  the  power  to  cross-examine,  an  anomaly,  which  in  itself  calls  for  great 
caution  and  circumspection  in  the  use  and  application  of  such  evidence.  Finally,  it  has  never 
been  received  except  in  cases  of  murder,  where  if  the  dying  person  were  certain  as  to  the 
author  of  the  violence;  yet  in  the  case  of  a  quarrel  and  confiict,  ho  might  be  under  a  strong 
temptation  to  give  a  partial  account  of  the  transaction,  although  all  motives  of  personal  hoe- 
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dence  under  stat.  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  17,  as  the  deposition  of  a  de- 
ceased witness,  and  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  witness,  at  the 
time  he  made  it,  was  aware  of  his  danger,  or  entertained  any  apprehen- 
sion of  death.(a) 


SECTION  11. 

WRITTEN  EVIDENCE. 

(a)  Acts  of  ParliamenL 

Public  acts  of  parliament  are  never  proved,  as  all  judges  are  bound 
judicially  to  take  notice  of  them ;  and  therefore,  when  we  see  a  copy 
of  a  public  act  of  parliament,  printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  used  upon 
a  trial,  we  must  consider  it,  not  as  evidence,  but  used  merely  to  aid  the 
judge's  recollection.  And  the  same  of  all  local  acts,  containing  a  clause 
either  making  them  public  acts,  or  directing  the  judges  to  notice  them 
judicially.[2] 

(a)  See  BacRtoume^s  case,  1  East,  P.  0.  366. 

tilitj  had  ceased.  In  other  cases,  it  is  far  IVom  improbable  that  he  would  attribute  the  fact 
to  some  person  whom  he  suspected  to  be  his  enemj,  when,  if  his  grounds  for  supposing  so 
could  have  been  investigated,  thej  might  have  turned  out  to  be  very  unsatis&ctoiy." 

[2]  By  the  revised  statutes  of  New- York,  the  state  printer  is  required  to  publish  forthwith, 
in  the  state  paper,  every  certified  copy  of  a  law  which  shall  be  delivered  to  him  by  tho 
secretary  of  state  for  that  purpose.    1  R.  S.  183,  §  6.    The  state  printer  is  to  furnish  a  proof 
of  every  law  so  published,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  by  him  revised  and  corrected.     Id. 
§  *l.    And  every  law,  so  published,  may  be  read  hi  evidence  from  the  paper  in  which  it  shall 
be  contained,  in  all  courts  of  justice  in  the  state,  and  in  all  proceedings  before  any  officer, 
body,  or  board,  in  which  it  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  refer  thereto,  until  three  months 
after  the  close  of  the  session  in  which  it  became  a  law.    Id.  §  8.    All  laws  passed  by  the 
legislature,  may  be  read  in  evidence  fh>m  the  volumes  printed  by  the  state  prmter.    Id.  184, 
§  12.    By  an  act  of  Dec.  10th,  1828,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  revisers,  or  any  two  of  them, 
to  certify  the  revised  statutes  to  have  been  examined  and  compared  by  them  with  the  original 
acts,  and  with  the  acts  amending  such  origmals ;  and  to  deposit  a  copy  so  certified,  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state^  which  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  such  statutes.    2  R.  8. 
778,  §  13.    The  certificate  is  required  to  be  printed  in  each  copy  of  the  revised  statutes, 
under  the  direction  of  the  revisors;  and  every  copy  so  printed  by  the  printers  employed  for 
that  purpose,  in  which  such  certificate  shall  be  inserted,  is  allowed  to  be  read  in  evidence. 
Id.  §  14.    By  an  act  passed  April  19th,  1830,  (L.  N.  Y.  session  63,  p.  285,  §  1,)  it  is  provided, 
that  any  person  or  persons  in  the  state,  may  print  and  publish  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
revised  statutes,  but  to  entitle  a  copy  of  a  law  so  published  to  be  read  in  evidence,  there  must 
be  contained  in  the  same  book  or  pamphlet,  a  certificate  of  the  revisors,  that  such  a  copy  la 
a  correct  transcript  of  the  text  of  the  revised  statutes,  as  published,  except  such  typographical 
errors  in  the  original  as  may  be  corrected  in  such  copy,  and  except  such  parts  as  shall  have 
been  altered  by  acts  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  with  respect  to  such  parts,  it  conforma  to 
the  acts  by  which  such  alterations  shall  have  been  made.    A  copy  of  any  of  the  statutes  of 
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Private  acts,  or  local  and  personal  acts,  not  containing  any  such  clause 
may  be  proved,  either  by  an  examined  copy  of  the  inrolment, — or  by 

New- York,  certified  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  authenticated  by  his  seal  of  oflBce,  would 
doubtless  be  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  statute.    See  1  R.  S.  166,  §§  1,  4. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  provided  that,  "foil  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given,  in  each  state,  to  the  public  acts,  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  state." 
And  congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and 
proceedings  shall  bo  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof."  By  the  acts  of  congress  of  1790  and 
1804,  this  provision  is  carried  into  operation. 

Legislative  acts  are  to  be  authenticated  by  the  great  seal  of  the  state,  and  the  cestiflcate 
of  the  secretary.  Judicial  records  are  to  be  authenticated  by  the  attestation  of  the  derk,  the 
seal  of  the  court,  and  the  certificate  of  the  presiding  judge  that  the  attestation  is  in  due  form. 
All  other  office  records  are  to  be  authenticated  by  the  attestation  of  the  keeper  thereof  with 
his  official  seal,  if  he  have  any,  and  the  certificate  of  the  presiding  judge  of  the  proper  court, 
or  the  Grovemor  or  secretary  of  state,  that  the  attestation  is  in  due  form  of  law ;  which  cer- 
tificate, if  given  by  a  judge  must  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the  derk,  under  the 
seal  of  the  court,  that  the  judge  is  duly  qualified  and  oommissioned ;  otherwise  it  must  be 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  state. 

By  the  acts  above  referred  to,  congress  has  declared  that  they  shall  have,  in  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  Union,  the  same  faith,  credit,  form  and  effect,  as  they  have  by  law  or 
usage,  in  the  state  or  territory  fW>m  which  they  are  taken.  By  this  provision,  however,  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  laws  of  one  state  are  binding  in  another,  unless  made  so  by 
the  latter. 

The  acts  of  congress  are  published,  by  authority,  as  directed  by  law  in  certain  newspapers, 
printed  in  different  places,  throughout  the  Union ;  and  in  pamphlets,  issued  yearly,  contain- 
ing the  laws  passed  at  each  preceding  session.  They  are  to  be  Ibund  in  various  compilations 
and  digests  published  by  individuals ;  and  which  are  admitted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  jus« 
tiioe ;  as  Gordon's  Digest,  Ingersoll's  Digest,  Story's  Digest 

In  the  several  states  provisiob  is  made  by  law  for  publishing  the  laws  of  the  states 
respectively,  in  annual  pamphlets,  containing  the  laws  enacted  in  the  particular  year ;  in 
particular  newspapers ;  and,  in  some  of  the  states  in  compilations  of  aU  the  laws  of  a  state, 
made  as  prescribed  by  act  of  the  legislature. 

A  printed  pamphlet  containing  legislative  acts  not  authenticated  by  the  seal  of  the  state, 
is  not  evidence  in  another  seate,  under  the  act  of  congress.     1  Peters'  Bep.  362. 

When  the  great  seal  of  a  state  is  affixed  to  an  exemplification  of  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
the  attestation  of  a  public  officer  is  not  required,  under  the  act  of  congress.  4  Dall.  41 S, 
416. 

A  copy  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  another  state,  contained  with  other  acts  in  a  pamphlet, 
printed  by  the  printers  of  the  commonwealth,  was  held  to  be  good  evidence.  1  Dall.  462 ; 
6  Binn.  321. 

Copies  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  printed  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  an 
evidence  in  this  state,  whether  the  laws  be  public  or  private.    6  Binn.  321. 

The  written  or  statute  laws  of  foreign  countries  must  be  proved  by  the  laws  themselves^ 
if  they  can  be  procured ;  if  not  inferior  evidenoo  of  them  may  be  received.  Unwritten  laws 
or  usages  may  be  proved  by  parol  evidence,  and  when  proved,  it  is  for  the  court  to  construe 
them,  and  to  decide  upon  their  effect     1  Peters'  Bep.  225,  229 ;  16  Serg.  &  R.  87. 

And  it  lies  upon  the  party  objecting  to  parol  proof,  to  show  that  the  law  was  written. 
15  Serg.  A  R.  87. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  copy  of  the  laws  published  annually  by  the  authority  of  the  legislature 
is  evidence  of  the  statutes  contained  in  it,  whether  they  be  public  or  private.  2  Watts  ft 
Scrg.  166. 

Printed  books  professing  to  be  the  statute  laws  of  a  sister  state  are  admissible  as  prima 
/aoie  evidence  of  the  laws  of  that  state.    2  Pa.  State  Bep.  85. 

The  rule^  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  with  respect  to  foreign  lawa^  is  that  thiir  ezia- 
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a  printed  copy,  purportmg  to  be  printed  by  the  Qaeen's  printer,  or  the 
printers  of  either  honse  of  parliament,  without  further  proo£(a)  So 
the  statutes  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the  union,  may  be  proved  in  the 
courts  in  this  country,  by  the  copies  printed  and  published  by  the 
Qaeen's  printer.(6)[8] 

(a)Sk9  Vict  c.  113,  8.  3. 
(6)  41  G.  3,  U.  K.  0.  90,  &  9. 

tence  is  to  be  prored  as  other  fiicts ;  no  presumption  is  to  be  made  in  regard  to  them.  In 
Massachusetts  it  was  decided  that  an  offence  at  common  law  was  presumed  to  be  against 
the  law  of  New  York,    1  Pick.  415. 

The  public  seal  of  a  state,  affixed  to  the  exemplification  of  a  law,  proves  itself;  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  and  will  be  taken  notice  of  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations  acknowledged 
hy  aU.    7  Shep.  299. 

A  judicial  record  can  only  be  proved  by  itself  or  a  legally  certified  copy.  4  Pike's  Bep. 
129. 

The  legal  mode  of  authenticating  a  state  law  is  by  the  state  seal.    3  Earring  Rep.  77. 

The  seal  of  another  state  affixed^  a  copy  of  an  act  of  its  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of 
authenticating  the  same,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  congress  prescribing  the  mode  of  authenti- 
cating the  public  acts  of  the  several  states,  proves  itselij  and  imports  absolute  verity,  and  it 
is  presumed,  until  the  contrary  appears,  to  have  been  affixed  by  the  proper  officer.  Per 
Bronson,  C.  J.,  1  Denio's  Bep.  376 ;  New  York. 

Printed  statute  books  of  another  state,  purporting  to  be  published  by  the  authority  of 
that  state,  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  statutes  they  contain ;  in  Indiana,  6  BlackC  375 ; 
in  Mississippi,  1  How.  Miss.  Bep.  220 ;  in  Missouri,  8  Miss.  Bep.  421 ;  in  Alabama,  9  Port. 
9 ;  in  Kentucky,  7  Monr.  576. 

The  printed  Statute  laws  of  other  states  are  not  evidence,  in  Delaware,  without  other  au- 
thentications.    2  Harring.  34.    So  also  in  North  Carolina.     2  Hawks,  441. 

A  digest  of  the  laws  of  another  state,  published  by  a  private  person  is  not  admissible  aa 
evidence  of  the  law.    In  Delaware.  3  Harring.  77. 

The  written  laws  of  a  sister  state  cannot  be  proved  by  paroL    5  Blackf.  375. 

A  volume  of  statutes,  purportmg  to  be  the  statutes  of  a  sister  state,  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  such  by  the  testimony  of  an  attorney  or  counsellor  of  that  state.  They  must  be  proved 
as  directed  by  act  of  congress,  or  at  least  by  a  sworn  copy.  3  Harring  Bep.  184.  Delaware. 

Where  a  defence  is  based  upon  the  provisions  of  a  statute  of  another  state,  in  order  to 
make  the  defence  available,  the  statute  must  be  produced  and  proved.  6  Smedes  ft  Marsh. 
44.    In  Mississippi 

The  printed  copies  of  the  acts  of  congress,  transmitted  to  the  executives  of  the  several 
states,  to  be  distributed  among  the  people,  are  proper  evidence  of  the  statutes  therein  con- 
tained without  other  authentication.    5  Leigh.  471. 

[3]  In  Yiner's  Abr.  vol  12,  p.  81,  it  is  stated,  that  "a  private  act,  printed  among  tho 
public  acts,  hath  been  allowed  in  evidence."  Tho  general  rule,  however,  in  England,  is  the 
other  way,  and  the  usual  proof  is  by  means  of  a  copy,  proved  upon  oath  to  have  been  ex- 
amined with  the  parliament  roll.  A  private  act  may  also  be  proved  by  an  exemplification 
under  the  great  seal  1  Starkie's  £v.  176,  177,  6th  Amer.  ed.  BuU.  K.  P.  225.  Bosooe's 
Ev.  63. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  printed  volume  purporting  to  have  been  printed  by  Francis  Buley, 
under  the  direction  of  T.  M.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  pursuant  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  legislature,  has  been  held  good  evidence  of  a  private  act.  BidcUs  v.  James,  6 
Binn.  Bep.  321.  Indeed,  the  distinction  in  this  respect,  between  private  and  public  acts,  haa 
there  been  entirely  abolished.  Id.  326,  7.  See  also  Kean  y.  RicCf  12  Serg.  ft  Bawle,  203 ; 
Thampeon  v.  Mueeer,  1  DalL  Bep.  462. 
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(5)  Other  records. 

Records  of  any  of  the  Queen's  courts  at  *Westminster,  may  [*142] 
be  proved  by  an  examined  copy,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  copy  that 
is  sworn  to  be  a  true  copy  by  a  person  who  examined  it  with  the  origi- 
nal. And  where  an  office  copy  was  thus  sworn  to  be  examined  with 
the  original,  but  it  appeared  to  hare  a  number  of  contractions  and  ab- 
breviations in  it,  "  pnl  este,"  for  personal  estate,  and  the  like, — it  was 
holden  that  it  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  as  a  copy.(a)  So,  the 
record  of  an  indictment  at  the  assizes  or  sessions,  may  be  proved  by 
an  examined  copy  ;  or  the  record  itself,  if  in  the  court,  may  be  pro- 
duced. And  for  this  purpose  the  record  must  be  made  up ;  for  the 
indictment  itself  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  \{b)  nor  can  you  prove 
the  sentence  that  has  been  passed  upon  a  party  indicted,  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  record  or  an  examined  copy  of  it.(c)  So,  to  prove 
an  order  of  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  the  record  must  be  made  up ; 
and  it  is  then  proved  by  an  examined  copy,  or  by  the  production  of  the 
record  itself.  Where  the  sessions  book  was  produced  in  such  a  case, 
but  the  clerk  of  the  peace  said  he  would  have  made  up  the  record  on 
parchment  if  it  had  been  bespoken,  Parke,  J.,  refused  to  receive  the 
book  as  evidence.(c?)  But  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  entry  of  the 
order  in  the  sessions  book  had  a  regular  caption,  and  was  in  the  present 
tense,  and  in  every  other  respect  as  a  record,  and  it  was  proved  that 
no  other  record  ever  was  made  up,  the  court  held  that  the  book  was 
legal  evidence  of  the  order.(e)  So,  a  conviction  before  a  magistrate  is 
proved  by  an  examined  copy  ;(^)  or  the  conviction  may  be  produced. 

(a)  R  V.  Christian,  Car.  A  M.  388.  (d)  S  v.  Ward,  6  Car.  &  P.  366. 

(6)  R  V.  Smith  et  ai.,  8  B.  &  C.  341.  R  v.  (e)  i?  v.  Teovley,  8  Law  J.  9  m. 

Thring,  Ry.  &  M,  ITI,  5  C.  A  P.  507.J  fe)  See  5  Car.  A  P.  38.    1  Arch.  P.  A.  546. 

(c)  R  V.  Bourdon,  2  Car.  A  K.  366.  2  Id.  TO. 

So,  it  seems,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States;  and  there,  also,  a  printed  volume, 
purporting  to  have  been  printed  by  atUhority,  in  Virg:inia,  has  been  deemed  evidence  of  a 
private  act.  Young  v.  The  Bank  of  Alexandria,  4  Cranch,  387,  8.  See  also  United  States  v. 
Johns,  4  Dallas*  Rep.  412;  1  Wash.  0.  C.  Rep.  363,  S.  0. 

Whether  such  is  the  doctrine  in  Vermont,  quere:  (see  Pearl  v.  AUen,  1  T7I.  Rep.  311, 
313. 

In  Kentucky,  the  courts  will  judicially  take  notice  of  private  as  well  as  public  acts,  with- 
out their  being  formally  proved  in  any  way.  Halbert  v,  Skyles,  1  Marsh.  Ken.  Rep.  368,  9. 
Farmers  and  Mechanics  Bunk  v.  Jarvis,  1  Monroe,  4,  6. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  printed  book  of  the  printers  to  the  general  court,  has  been  held  not 
admissible  as  evidence  of  a  private  act.  An  exemplification  seems  there  to  be  necessary. 
The  Proprietors  of  the  Kenneheck  Purchase  v.  CaU,  1  Mass.  Rep.  483. 

In  New  York,  also,  the  general  rule  was  formerly  admitted  to  be,  that  the  printed  statute 
book  could  not  be  used  as  evidence  of  private  acts.  But  the  rule  was  held  not  to  apply, 
where  the  party  against  whom  the  evidence  was  adduced,  was  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  the  act  was  passed.  Duncan  v.  Duboys,  3  John.  Cas.  125.  But  now,  by  statute,  aU 
laws  passed  by  the  legislature  may  be  read  in  evidence  fh)m  the  volumes  printed  by  the  state 
printer.    I  R.  a  184,  §  12. 
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And  if  it  recite  the  information,  such  examined  copy  or  original  will 
be  evidence  of  that  also.(a)[l] 

(h)  5  Car.  &  P.  38. 

[1]  Whether  an  instrument  produced  is  in  truth  a  record  or  not,  has  been  held  to  be 
always  open  to  inquiry.  Thus,  in  Brier  v.  Woodbttry^  (1  Pick.  Rep.  362,)  parol  evidenoe 
was  admitted  to  show  that  an  execution  which  was  returned  aud  filed,  had  been  fraudulently 
altered,  by  inserting  a  direction  to  a  constable.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,*^  says  Parker,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  "  that  any  thing  produced  as  a  record  may  be  shown  to 
be  forged  or  altered ;  if  it  were  not  so,  great  mischiefs  might  arisa  A  record  is  condusiTe 
evidence,  but  what  is  or  is  not  a  record  is  matter  of  evidenoe,  and  may  be  proved  like  other 
iacts.'*  Id.  And  if  words  have  been  struck  out  of  a  record  so  as  to  render  it  erroneous, 
witnesses  may  be  examined  to  show  such  words  were  improperly  struck  out;  but  not  to 
fiJsiiy  the  record  by  showing  that  an  alteration,  whereby  the  record  was  made  correct,  was 
improperly  made.  2  Ev.  Poth.  164.  Dickson  v.  Fither,  1  BL  Bep.  664.  4  Burr.  2267,  & 
C.    Adams  v.  BeiZy  1  Watt's  Rep.  426,  S.  P. 

A  minute  book  in  which  an  entry  is  made  of  the  proceedings  of  the  quarter  sessions,  and 
from  which  the  roll,  containing  the  record,  is  subsequently  made  up,  is  not  a  record,  nor  in 
the  nature  of  a  record,  so  as  to  be  admissible  evidence  to  prove  the  facts  there  stated.  Bex 
V.  Bdlamy,  Ryan  &  Mood.  N.  P.  C.  171.  Rosooe's  Bv.  64.  Roscoe's  Grim.  Ev.  164.  See 
Oooke  V.  MaxweU,  2  Starkie's  N.  P.  Rep.  183.  Where,  in  order  to  prove  an  allegation  that 
an  indictment  for  felony  had  been  preferred,  the  indictment  itseUI  (which  was  in  another 
court;)  indorsed,  "a  true  bill,"  was  produced  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  together  with  the 
minute  book  of  the  proceedings  at  the  sessions  at  which  the  indictment  was  found ;  the 
king's  bench  held,  that  it  was  inadmissible,  though  no  record  had  been  made  up ;  and  that  to 
maintain  the  allegation,  the  record  should  be  regularly  drawn  up,  and  an  examined  copy 
produced.  Such,  said  Lord  Tenterden,  has  always  been  the  practice.  And  per  Bailey,  J., 
the  record  itseK)  or  an  examined  copy,  is  the  only  legitimate  evidence.  Bex  v.  SrrkHh^  8 
Bamw.  h  Cress.  341.  Roscoe's  Ev.  64.  Roscoe's  Crim.  Ev.  164  So,  an  allegation  that 
the  grand  jury  at  the  sessions  found  a  true  bill,  is  not  proved  by  the  bill  itself)  with  an  in- 
dorsement upon  it,  but  a  record  regularly  drawn  up  must  be  produced,  or  an  examined  copy 
of  it  Porter  v.  Cooper ^  6  Carr.  &  Payne,  364.  Roscoe's  Crim.  Ev.  164.  On  an  indictment 
for  perjury,  in  order  to  prove  the  allegation  that  an  appeal  came  on  to  be  heard  at  the  ses- 
sions, the  sessions-book  was  produced  by  the  deputy  clerk  of  the  sessions :  on  objection 
being  made,  the  deputy  clerk  was  asked,  whether,  on  being  applied  to,  he  would  have  drawn 
up  the  record  of  the  appeal  on  parchment,  as  if  ho  were  making  a  return  to  a  oaiiorari^  to 
which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative :  it  was  then  stated  by  the  clerk  of  the  assize,  that  at 
the  assizes,  the  judgment  roll  is  not  the  record ;  but  that  from  it,  and  from  the  indictment, 
a  record  can  be  made  up.  And  per  Park,  J. :  "I  am  of  opinion  the  objection  is  fatal 
There  is  certainly  a  great  difference  between  the  case  of  an  indictment  and  that  of  an  ap- 
I>eal ;  yet  still  an  appeal  is  a  matter  before  a  court  of  record,  and  we  ought  to  consider  the 
importance  of  having  the  proper  evidence :  for  if  it  was  not  heard  before  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  perjmy  cannot  be  omitted  on  the  hearing  of  it  The  defendant  must  be 
acquitted.  Rex  v.  Ward,  6  Carr.  k  Payne,  366.  So  in  Rex  v.  Tkring,  (5  Oarr.  k  Payne, 
607,)  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  peijury  committed  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  to  prove 
that  the  proceedings  alleged  were  had  before  the  sessions,  the  minute  book  was  produced 
by  the  officer  of  the  sessions  Gumey,  B.,  inquired  if  the  record  was  made  up  on  parch- 
ment, and  was  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  who  added,  that 
it  was  not  considered  necessary.  Gumey,  B. :  "  The  minute  book  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  is  not  evidence.  The  record  should  be  made  up  on  parchment,  and  then  an  exam- 
ined copy  of  it  would  be  evidence." 

A  plea  of  QfuJter  foie  cofwict  must  be  proved  by  the  record  regularly  made  up ;  and  the  in- 
dictment with  the  finding  of  the  jury,  indorsed  upon  it  by  the  proper  officer,  is  not  soffi- 
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To  the  above  role,  that  indictments  and  convictions  must  be  proved 
by  the  record  or  an  examined  copy,  however,  there  are  the  following 
exceptions : 

1.  As  proof  of  indictments  against  a  person  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion, for  being  at  large  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  or  against 
a  person  for  rescuing  or  attempting  to  rescue  him,  it  is  enacted  by  stat. 
5  Gr.  4,  c.  84,  s.  24,  that  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  other  officer  having 
the  custody  of  the  records  of  the  court  where  such  sentence  or  order  of 
transportation  shall  have  been  passed  or  made,  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  person  on  His  Majesty's  behalf,  make  and  give  a  certificate  in  wri- 
ting, signed  by  him,  containing  the  effect  and  substance  only  (omitting 
the  formal  part)  of  every  indictment  and  conviction  of  such  offender, 
and  of  the  sentence  or  order  for  his  or  her  transportation,  (not  taking 

cient.  Bex  y.  Bowman,  6  Carr.  k  Payne,  101.  See  the  case  of  The  State  y.  Benhamj  *l 
Conn.  Rep.  414.  In  Iboke^a  case,  (25  How.  St  Tr.  446.)  the  minntes  of  the  court  were  re- 
ceived to  prove  the  acquittal  of  Hardy.  This  case  is  distinguished  by  Lord  Tenterden  from 
the  foregoing,  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  proved  by  the  minutes  occurred  before  the 
same  court,  sitting  under  the  same  commission.  Bex  v.  Smith,  8  Bamw.  k  Cresa  341. 
When  the  proceedings  of  inferior  courts  are  sought  to  be  proved,  inasmuch  as  their  proceed- 
ings are  not  usually  made  up  in  form,  the  minutes  will  be  admitted,  if  they  are  perfect  and 
omit  nothing  material  See  Bex  v.  SmOh,  8  Barn.  &  Cress.  341,  2.  In  Eyer'a  case,  (6 
City  Hall  Rea  39,)  it  was  held,  that  to  prove  a  record  of  conviction  or  acquittal,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  signed  by  the  magistrate,  before 
whom  the  cause  was  tried:  and  that  it  should  be  produced  by. the  clerk  from  the  files  of  the 
court.  The  record  sought  to  be  introduced  in  this  case,  was  a  record  of  the  same  court^ 
where  the  trial  in  which  It  was  offered  took  place,  and  was  rejected  because  it  lacked  the 
above  requisites. 

By  statute  in  Kew-York,  a  copy  of  the  minute  of  any  conviction,  with  the  sentence  of 
the  court  thereon,  entered  by  the  clerk  of  any  court,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  in  whose 
custody  such  minutes  sliaU  be,  under  his  official  seal,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
on  which  such  conviction  shall  have  been  had,  certified  in  the  same  manner,  shall  be  evi- 
dence  in  all  courts  and  places  of  such  conviction,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  by  the 
certificate  of  the  clerk,  or  otherwise,  that  no  record  of  the  judgment  on  such  conviction  has 
been  signed  and  filed.  2  R.  S.  739,  §  10.  It  is  also  provided,  that  within  ten  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  any  court  at  which  any  conviction  for  offences  shall  have  been  had,  the 
clerk  thereof  shall  make  out  and  certify  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  his  minutes  of  all  such 
convictions  and  sentences  thereon,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  state.  2 
R.  S.  tSS,  §  7.  The  secretary  of  state  is  to  file  such  transcripts,  and  when  reqmred  by  the 
attorney  general  or  district  attorney  of  any  county,  he  shall  furnish  an  exemplification  of 
such  transcripts  or  a  part  thereoi^  which  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  per- 
son for  a  second  or  subsequent  offence,  of  the  conviction  stated  in  such  transcript  Id.  §  8. 
But  neither  the  transcript  nor  the  exemplification  thereof)  shall  in  any  other  case  be  evidence 
of  such  conviction.    Id.  §  9. 

Under  a  former  statute,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  7th  and  8th  sections  above  cited, 
(1  R.  L.  462,  K.  k  R.)  where  an  objection  was  made  to  the  competency  of  a  witness  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  been  convicted  of  an  infamous  offence,  and  it  was  shown  that  the 
records  of  the  court  where  the  conviction  was  bad  were  lost  or  destroyed,  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  required  to  be  sent  to  the  exchequer  by  the  above  statute,  was  held  to  be  the 
next  best  evidence  to  show  such  conviction,  and  that  parol  evidence  could  not  be  resorted 
to  till  it  was  shown  that  such  transcript  had  not  been  filed.  EiUs  v.  Ootuin^  14  John.  Rep. 
182. 
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for  the  same  more  than  6s,  8rf.,)  which  certificate  shall  be  suffi- 
[*143]  cient  evidence  of  the  conviction  *and  sentence  or  order  for 
the  transportation  of  such  offender ;  and  every  such  certificate, 
if  made  by  the  clerk  or  officer  of  any  court  in  Great  Britain,  shall  be 
received  in  evidence,  upon  proof  of  the  signature  and  official  character 
of  the  person  signing  the  same ;  and  every  such  certificate,  if  made  by 
the  clerk  or  officer  of  any  court  out  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  received 
in  evidence,  if  verified  by  the  seal  of  the  court,  or  by  the  signature  of 
the  judge  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court)  without  further  proo£(a) 

2.  As  proof  of  a  former  conviction,  upon  an  indictment  for  a  subse- 
quent felony,  it  is  enacted  by  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11,  that  a  certi- 
ficate containing  the  substance  and  efiect  only  (omitting  the  formal  part) 
of  the  indictment  and  conviction  for  the  previous  felony,  purporting  to 
be  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  or  other  officer  having  the  custody 
of  the  records  of  the  court  where  the  offender  was  first  convicted,  or 
by  the  deputy  of  such  clerk  or  officeiL(for  which  certificate  a  fee  of  6^. 
8d.  and  no  more  shall  be  demanded  or  taken,)  shall  upon  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  person  of  the  offender,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  first 
conviction,  without  proof  of  the  signature  or  official  character  of  the 
person  appearing  to  have  signed  the  same.  "Where  the  certificate  un- 
der the  statute  stated  that  the  prisoner  had  been  indicted  and  convicted, 
but  did  not  state  the  judgment.  Ores  well,  J.,  held  it  to  be  insufficient.(i) 

8.  As  proof  of  a  previous  acquittal  or  conviction,  it  is  enacted  by 
stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  13,  that  whenever,  in  any  proceeding  what- 
ever, it  may  be  necessary  to  prove  the  trial  and  conviction  or  acquittal 
of  any  person  charged  with  any  indictable  offence,  it  shall  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  record  of  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of  such  per- 
son, or  a  copy  thereof,  but  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  it  be  certified  or 
purport  to  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  or 
other  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  records  of  the  court  where  such 
conviction  or  acquittal  took  place,  or  by  the  deputy  of  such  clerk  or 
other  officer,  that  the  paper  produced  is  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  in- 
dictment, trial,  conviction,  and  judgment,  or  acquittal,  as  the  case  may 
be,  omitting  the  formal  parts  thereof.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  rec- 
ord for  this  purpose  must  be  made  up,  although  the  formal  parts  need 
not  be  included  in  the  certificate.  [1] 

(a)  See  R  v.  Jones,  2  Car.  &  K.  524. 
(6)  R  V.  Ackroyd  et  ai.,  1  Car.  A  K.  158. 


[1]  It  is  also  provided  by  statute,  that  whenever  any  conviction  shall  be  had  before  any 
court  of  special  sessions,  held  in  any  other  county  than  New  York,  the  magistrates  shall 
make  a  certificate  of  such  conviction,  briefly  stating  the  offence  charg'ed,  and  the  conviction 
and  judgment  thereon,  and  if  any  fine  has  been  collected,  the  amount  thereof,  and  to  whom 
paid.  This  certificate  is  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  within  twenty  days  after 
the  conviction;  and  when  so  made  and  filed,  such  certificate,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  is 
made  evidence  in  all  courts  and  places,  of  the  facts  stated  therein.    2  B.  S.  717,  &  38,  39,  40. 
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(c)  Matters  quasi  of  record. 

Bill,  answer,  depositions,  and  decree  in  a  court  of  equity,  are  proved 
by  examined  oopies.(a)  So,  libel,  answer,  depositions  and  sentence  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  proved  by  examined  copies.(&)  And  the 
same  as  to  proceedings  in  the  Admiralty  court.(c)[2] 

(a)  GUb.  Ev.  49,  50,  5G.  (c)  Com.  Dig.  Evidence,  C.  1. 

(&)  GUb.  Bv.  66,  67. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  certificate  of  conviction  in  the  form  directed  bj  the  above  sec- 
tion of  the  statute,  and  which  was  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  within  the  prescribed  time,  is 
competent  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated ;  although  it  does  not  contain  evidence  that 
the  court  had  obtained  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  prisoner.  The  People  v.  Powers^  *l 
Barb.  462.  Such  a  certificate  being  made  evidence,  by  statute,  of  the  facts  contained  in  it, 
cannot  be  contradicted  by  parol  evidence  showing  that  there  was  in  fact  no  trial  and  oonvio- 
tion.  Yet,  it  aeema  that  a  party  may  so  far  contradict  a  record  of  conviction  by  a  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction,  as  to  prove  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  ofience,  or  of  the 
person  of  the  prisoner.    Ibid.  a 

[2]  An  examined  or  sworn  copy,  is,  in  general,  to  be  proved  such  by  one  who  has  com- 
pared it  with  tlie  original.     Kerw  v.  Swope,  2  Watts'  Rep.  75.     Hence  the  rule,  that  a  mere 
copy  of  a  copy  is  not  evidence.     Whiiacre  v.  M'lUhaney^  4  Munf.  Rep.  310 ;  JRyves  v.  Brad- 
dell,  1  Irish  T.  R.  184 ;   United  States  v.  Sherman,  1  Pet.  C.  0.  Rep.  98  ;  Norwood  v.  Green, 
6  Mart  Lou.  Rep.  N.  S.  175.    Where,  however,  a  witness  testified  that  a  certain  record  of 
a  power  of  attorney  was  a  copy  of  the  original  made  by  him,  and  that  the  copy  produced 
was  a  true  copy  of  the  record,  having  been  compared  with  it  by  himself;  held,  that  this  was 
not  the  ca^e  of  a  copy  simply,  but  the  case  of  a  second  copy,  verified  as  a  true  copy  of  the 
original;  and  therefore,  it  was  admissible  as  secondary  evidence.     Winn  v.  Patterson,  9 
Peters'  Rep.  663.    The  court  said,  that  in  point  of  evidence,  this  was  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the  witness  had  made  two  copies  at  the  same  time  of  the  original,  and  had  then  compared 
one  of  them  with  the  original,  and  the  otlier  with  the  first  copy,  which  he  found  correct. 
The  mode  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  result^  that  the  second  copy  was  a  true  one  of  the 
original,  might  be  more  circuitous  than  that  by  which  be  ascertained  the  first  to  be  correct ; 
but  that  only  fbmished  matter  of  observation  as  to  the  strength  of  the  proof,  and  not  as  to 
its  dignity  or  degree.   Id.  See  Robertson  v.  Lynch,  18  Johns.  Rep.  451.    Also,  Kerns  v.  Swope, 
2  Watts'  Rep.  76,  80.     Winn  v.  Patterson,  supra,  would  seem  a  warrant  for  saying  tliat  no 
discrimination  is  to  be  made  between  copies,  as  to  the  point  of  competency,  on  the  ground 
that  one  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  another,  provided  the  authentication  of  both 
reaches  back  to  the  originaL    So  far  it  goes  to  sustain  the  general  proposition  that  there  are 
no  degrees  of  secondary  evidence.    But  Brewster  v.  Countryman,  12  Wend.  446,  in  some  of 
its  dicta,  at  least,  seems  slightly  the  other  way.    There,  a  sworn  copy  of  an  agreement  was 
produced  against  the  defendant,  who  had  himself  destroyed  the  origins].    The  ease  states 
that  the  plaintiff  proved  he  had  requested  H.  to  make  a  copy  of  the  agreement,  and  the 
paper  in  question  purported  to  be  a  copy  in  H.'s  hand-writing ;  a  witness  swore  also,  that 
he  had  seen  the  original,  and  that^  the  alleged  copy  was  substantially  the  same.    The  court 
held  the  copy  inadmissible,  on  the  ground  that  the  best  evidence  was  not  produced.     They 
say  the  authenticating  testimony  was  pretty  strong,  but  that  H.'s  testimony,  whose  absence 
was  not  accounted  for,  would  be  stronger;  that  the  evidence  produced  showed  there  was 
better  evidence  in  the  power  of  the  party  not  produced,  the  very  case  in  which  secondary 
evidence  should  not  be  received  as  sufficient.    Id.  488,  9.    The  decision  itself,  in  this  case, 
would  seem  in  principle,  to  rang^  along  with  those  which  forbid  a  resort  to  a  circumstantial 
or  suspicious  evidence,  where  that  which  is  direct  and  positive  is  plainly  within  the  party's 
reach.    See  Deft  v.  JiPAUister,  2  Halst  B.  66;  Bank  of  UUca  v.  HiOard,  6  Cow.  Rep.  163, 
158. 
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As  to  evidence  of  proceedings  in  the  county  courts :  by  stat. 
[*144]  9  *&  10  Vict.  c.  95,  s.  Ill,  the  entries  in  the  clerk's  book,  or 
a  copy  thereof  bearing  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  purporting  to 
be  signed  and  certified  as  a  true  copy  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  shall  at 
all  times  be  admitted  in  all  courts  and  places  whatsoever,  as  evidence 
of  such  entries  and  of  the  proceedings  referred  to  by  the  same,  and  of 
the  regularity  of  such  proceedings,  without  further  proof. 

The  proceedings  of  other  inferior  courts,  such  as  the  court  baron,  &c., 
are  usually  proved,  by  producing  the  books  in  which  they  are  entered, 
and  proving  them  by  the  clerk  of  the  court ;  or  it  seems,  they  may  be 
proved  by  examined  copies.(a)[l] 

(a)  See  Gilb.  By.  74,  20.    Com.  Dig.  Bvidenco,  0. 1. 

[1]  Prooeedings  in  courts  of  law  not  being  records,  may  be  proved  by  office  copies  duly 
certified  by  the  clerk  in  whose  custody  they  are  deposited  under  the  seal  of  the  court  But 
a  seal  is  not  necessary  where  the  paper  is  to  beiosed  in  the  same  court,  or  before  any  officer 
thereof;  nor  where  a  certified  copy  of  a  rule  or  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  used  in 
the  Circuit  Court     2  R.  S.  500,  s.  70,  71. 

A  judge's  order  may  be  proved  by  the  production  of  the  order  itself.    4  Campb.  17. 

Affidavits  made  in  other  states,  must  be  authenticated  as  follows: — 1.  They  must  be  cer* 
tified  by  some  judge  of  a  court  having  a  seal,  to  have  been  subscribed  and  taken  before  him, 
specifying  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  taken.  2.  The  genuineness  of  the  signatore 
of  such  judge,  the  existence  of  the  court,  and  the  fact  that  such  judge  is  a  member  thereof 
must  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  under  the  seal  thereotl    2  R.  S.  492,  sea  26. 

Proceedings  under  the  insolvent  laws  may  be  proved  either  by  the  original  documents  or 
the  records  thereof,  or  transcripts  of  such  records  duly  authenticated.    2  B.  S.  94,  &  19,  20. 

Proceedings  in  surrogates'  courts,  such  as  the  probate  of  wills,  letters  testamentary,  and 
letters  of  administration,  may  be  proved  by  the  records  thereof,  or  by  transcripts  from  the 
records,  certified  by  the  surrogate  under  his  seal  of  office.  2  B.  S.  145,  sec.  72 ;  4  Wend. 
436. 

In  an  action  before  a  justice,  his  own  docket  of  a  judgment,  or  other  proceeding  had  be^ 
fore  him,  will  be  good  evidence.     2  R  S.  364,  sec  251. 

A  transcript  fi'om  the  docket  of  a  justice,  of  a  judgment  bad  before  him;  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  cause  previous  to  the  judgment;  of  the  execution  issued  thereon,  if  any;  and  of 
the  return  of  such  execution,  if  any,  subscribed  by  the  justice;  with  a  certificate  (annexed 
thereto  or  endorsed  thereon,)  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  justice  resides,  under  the 
seal  of  the  court  of  the  county,  specifying  that  the  person  subscribing  such  transcript^  was, 
at  the  date  of  the  judgment  therein  mentioned,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  such  county,  will  be 
good  evidence  to  prove  the  &cts  stated  in  such  transcript    2  B.  S.  364,  s.  252,  253. 

In  preparing  the  transcript,  the  justice  has  only  to  copy  fit>m  his  docket,  and  subscribe 
the  same.  To  tliis  copy  may  be  attached  or  endorsed,  the  official  certificate  of  the  clerk, 
thus: 

State  of  New  York,  Chenango  County,  Clerk's  Office,  ss. :  I  certify  that  David  Long,  who 
subscribed  the  within  (or  annexed)  transcript,  was  at  the  date  of  the  judgment  therein  men- 
tioned, a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  said  county.  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  county,  the  15th  day  of  June,  1849. 

[l.  a]  James  Day,  Clerk. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  transcript  firom  a  justice's  docket,  of  a  judgment  had  before 
him,  may  be  made  and  certified  by  the  justice  after  the  expiration  of  his  office;  and  that 
■uch  a  transcript  is  evidence  aa  well  for  the  justice  as  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  judgment  in  an 
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As  to  judgments,  &c.,  in  foreign  courts : — ^By  stat.  14  &  15  Vict  c. 
99,  s.  7,  all  judgments,  decrees,  orders,  and  other  judicial  proceedings 
of  any  court  of  justice  in  any  foreign  state  or  in  any  British  colony, 
and  tdl  affidavits,  pleadings,  and  other  legal  documents  filed  or  deposi- 
ted in  any  such  court,  may  be  proved  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  before 
any  person  having  by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties  authority  to  hear, 
receive,  and  examine  evidence, — either  by  examined  copies,  or  by 
copies  purporting  either  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  foreign  or 
colonial  court  to  which  the  original  document  belongs,  or,  in  the  event 
of  such  court  having  no  seal,  to  be  signed  by  the  judge,  or  if  there  be 

action  for  selling  property  bj  virtue  of  an  execution  on  such  judgment  The  certificate  of 
the  derk,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  made  bj  the  derk  of  the  county  where  the  justice  resided 
at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment    8  Wend.  393. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  justice's  docket  will  not  show  specifically  what  de- 
mands of  the  parties  were  submitted  to  the  court  or  jury;  and  in  such  case,  parol  evidence 
is  admissible  to  show  the  facts.  The  proceedings  in  a  cause  before  a  justice,  may  be  proved 
by  the  oath  of  the  justice ;  but  he  must  produce  the  written  evidence  of  his  proceedings,  as 
fiur  as  in  his  power.  10  Wend.  525.  As  a  general  rule,  justices  should  not  be  compelled  to 
attend  to  prove  their  dockets.  One  object  of  the  legislature,  in  prescribing  other  modes  of 
proo^  was  to  relieve  them  flrom  attending  as  witnesses  for  such  purpose.    11  Wend.  636. 

If  a  justice  be  dead  or  absent,  his  proceedings  in  a  cause  may  be  proved  (after  proving 
such  death  or  absence,)  by  producing  the  original  minutes  entered  in  his  docket,  and  proving 
his  handwriting;  or  thoy  may  be  proved  by  copies  of  such  minutes  sworn  to  by  a  compe- 
tent witness,  as  having  been  composed  by  him  with  the  original  entries,  with  proof  that  the 
original  entries  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  justice.    2  R.  S.  364,  sec.  254 

The  justice  may  state  in  his  docket,  the  matters  which  were  actually  tried  before  him, 
and  what  was  submitted  to  or  withdrawn  fh)m  the  consideration  of  the  court  or  jury,  where 
he  shall  deem  either  to  be  material    The  transcript  then  shows  these  facts. 

So  items  of  evidence  may  also  become  a  material  subject  of  entry,  and  be  shown  in  the 
same  manner.    13  J.  B.  184. 

Transcripts  torn  the  dockets  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  other  states,  are  governed  by  the 
same  rules  of  proof  as  other  tnmscripta    Laws  of  1836,  p.  668. 

The  proceedings  of  public  notaries,  relative  to  the  protest  of  bills  of  exchange  and  pro- 
missory notes,  and  the  notice  of  such  protest,  may  be  proved  by  the  certificate  of  the  notary 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  stating  the  presentment  of  the  bill^r  note  fbr  acceptance  or  pay- 
ment, the  protest,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  parties.  2  R.  S. 
382,  sea  53. 

The  acts  of  the  corporation  of  a  city  may  be  proved  by  simply  producing  the  original  min- 
utes.   6  Wend.  651 ;  5  Wheat  420. 

Certified  copies  by  town  clerks,  and  other  officers  having  the  custody  of  papers  belonging 
to  municipal  corporations,  are  made  by  the  revised  statutes,  a  veiy  common  medium  of  proof. 

Sherifib'  sales  of  real  estate  may  be  proved  by  the  original  certificates  of  sale,  duly  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  manner  required  by  law  to  entitle  deeds  to  be  recorded,  or  copies  of  the  same, 
certified  by  the  derk,  in  whose  offioe  the  originals  are  filed.    2  K  S.  467,  sec.  46. 

To  prove  papers  which  are  in  the  official  custody  of  the  clerks  of  courts,  county  derka, 
and  the  proper  officers  of  municipal  corporations,  copies  of  the  papers  must  be  certified  by 
the  officers,  under  his  seal  of  office,  if  he  has  one.  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  officer's 
certificate: 

Chenango  County,  Town  of  Oxford,  ss. :  I  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  compared  the  above 
with  the  original,  on  file  in  my  office,  and  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefhom,  and  of 
the  whole  of  said  original. 

WuMAU  Stow,  Clerk  of  said  TomL-^lWatermcm'a  TVaoiiM^  p,  148-151. 
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more  than  one  judge,  by  any  one  of  the  judges,  of  the  said  court,  and 
such  judge  shall  attach  to  his  signature  a  statement  in  writing  on  the 
said  copy  that  the  court  whereof  he  is  a  judge  has  no  seal ;  which 
copies  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence,  without  any  proof  of  the  seal  or 
signature,  or  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  person  appearing  have 
made  such  signature  and  statement.  [2] 

[2]  Bj  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  declared,  that  "  full  faith  and  credit  shaU 
be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  record.",  and  judicial  proceedings  of  eveiy  other 
state."  And  congress  is  authorized  by  general  laws  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings,  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof.  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  art  4.  In  pursuance  of  this  authority,  congress,  by  act  of  May  26th,  1790,  ch.  11, 
(2  L.  U.  States,  102,)  after  providing  for  the  mode  of  proo?  has  declared,  that  "  the  said  re- 
cords and  judicial  proceedings,  authenticated  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  such  faith  and  credit 
given  to  them  in  every  court  within  the  United  States,  as  they  have  by  law  or  usage  in  the 
courts  of  the  state  fh>m  whence  the  said  records  are  or  shall  be  taken."  By  the  second  sec- 
tion of  a  supplementary  statute,  passed  March  2Vth,  1804,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1790 
are  extended  to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  respective  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  countries  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  3  L.  U.  States, 
621. 

TVith  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  the  above  mentioned  clause  of  the  constitution,  there 
has  been  some  diversity  of  opinion,  particularly  as  to  the  words  in  the  latter  branch  of  the 
section,  "  and  the  effect  thereof."  Some  judges  have  thought  that  the  word  "  thereof"  had 
reference  to  the  proof  or  authentication,  so  as  to  read  "  and  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  such 
proof,  or  authentication."  Others  have  thought  that  it  referred  to  the  antecedent  words^ 
'*  acts,  records,  and  proceedings  "  so  as  to  read,  *'  and  to  prescribe  the  effect  of  such  acts,  re- 
cords, and  proceedings."  See  BisseU  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  Rep.  462,  467 ;  WincJiester  v.  Bvans, 
Cooke's  Rep.  420 ;  Ilitchcock  v.  Aciken,  1  Cain.  Rep.  460  ;  Qreen  v.  SamUenio,  1  Peters*  C. 
C.  Rep.  74;  Field  y,  GibbSj  ib.  155;  CkmmonweaUh  v.  GVom,  17  Mass.  Rep.  615,  543,  544. 
"  Those  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  preceding  section  of  the  clause  made  judgment  in  one 
state  conclusive  in  all  others,  naturally  adopted  the  former  opinion ;  for  otherwise  the  power 
to  declare  the  effect  would  be  either  wholly  senseless,  or  congress  would  possess  the  power 
to  repaal,  or  vary  the  full  faith  and  credit  given  by  that  section.  Those  who  were  of  opinion 
that  such  judgments  were  not  conclusive,  but  only  prima  facie  evidence,  as  naturally  em- 
braced the  otlier  opinion ;  and  supposed,  that  until  congress  should  by  law  declare  what  the 
effect  of  such  judgment  should  be,  they  remained  only  prima  fade  evidence."  3  Story's 
Comm.  on  the  Const  181,  182. 

The  former  seems  the  interpretation  generally  adopted.  But  it  is  not  practically,  of  much 
importance  which  construction  prevails;  since  each  admits  of  the  competency  of  congress  to 
declare  the  effect  of  judgments  when  duly  authenticated ;  which  has  been  done  as  we  have 
before  noticed.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  principle  now  uniformily  received  and  sanctioned 
throughout  the  United  States,  that  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  state  courts,  is  of  the  same 
dignity  in  every  other  state,  as  in  the  one  where  it  was  pronounced;  and  hence,  i^  in  the 
courts  of  the  state  where  the  judgment  was  pronounced,  it  is  conclusive  in  its  operation  as 
evidence,  or  otherwise,  it  must  bo  equally  so,  and  to  the  same  extent,  in  all  the  courts 
throughout  tlie  union.  MiUs  v.  Duryee^  7  Cranch  481 ;  Clark's  ex'rs  v.  Carrington^  7  id.  308. 
Hampton  v.  IT  Conned,  3  Wheat  Rep.  234;  Mayhew  v.  Thatcher,  6  id.  129 ;  Hwcit  v.  Wright, 
2  Vermont  Rep.  263;  Bufwd  v.  Buford,  4  Munt  Rop.  241 ;  Bord^ny,  Fitch,  15  Johns.  Rep. 
121 ;  Andrews  v.  Montgomery,  19  id.  162 ;  Field  y,  Gibhs,  1  Peters'  0.  0.  Rep.  155 ;  Commm-- 
iceaithy.  Green,  14  Mass.  Rep.  615  ;  Gibbons  v.  Livingston,  1  Halst  Rep.  236,  276  ;  NeweUy. 
Newton,  10  Pick.  Rep.  470,  472  ;  HaU  v.  WiUiams,  6  Pick.  Rep.  232  ;  Spencer  v.  Brockway^ 
1  Hamm.  Rep.  259;  Benton  v.  Burgot,  10  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  240 ;  Mitchell  y.  Osgood,  4  Greenl. 
124;  Wheeler  v.  Raymond,  8  Cowon's  Rep.  311 ;  Shumway  v.  StdweO,  6  Wend.  Rep.  447  ; 
Siarbuck  v.  Murray,  5  id.  148 ;  HoJbroolc  v.  Murray,  5  id.  161 ;  Rogers  v.  Cdeman,  Hard.  Rep. 
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As  to  the  documents  signed  by  the  judges  in  this  country : — hy  stat. 
8  &  9  Vict  c.  113,  s.  2,  all  courts,  judges,  justices,  masters  in  chancery, 

413 ;  Scott  y,  Ookman,  5  Litt.  Rep.  349  ,•  Evans  v.  Tatcm,  9  Serg.  &  Rawlc,  259,  260  ^  Kean 
T.  Ricej  12  Serg.  «fc  Rawle,  203 ;  Gilman  y.  Housdey,  5  Martin's  Lou.  Rep.  N.  S.  661 ;  Mackee 
V.  CaimeSf  2  id.  599 ;  darkens  admW  v.  Day^  2  Leigh's  Rep.  1V2  ;  HaymarCs  cxV  v.  MUkr^  1 
Bailey's  Rep.  242 ;  EoU  v.  AUoway,  2  Blackf.  Rep.  108  ;  Galick  v.  Loder,  1  Green's  Rep.  68  ; 
EarthmarCa  adrrCr  v.  Jones,  2  Yerg.  Rep.  484.  See  also  Jacobs  v.  HvU^  12  Mass.  Rep.  25 ; 
Wadk  V.  Wade,  Cam.  &  Norw.  486 ;  Betta  v.  -Deo^  Addison's  Rep.  265 ;  Armstrong  v.  C5»r- 
son's  exWs,  1  Dall.  Rep.  302 ;  Ben's  Guardian,  2  Bay,  485  ;  Curtis  v.  Gibbs,  1  Penn.  Rep. 
399 ;  Kibbe  v.  JTiSfre,  Kirby's  Rep.  124 ;  SmW^  v.  Rhoades,  1  Day's  Rep.  168 ;  Wernwag  y. 
Pawling,  6  Gill  &  Johns.  Rep.  500 ;  BradsTiato  v.  J^cott,  13  Wend.  40V  ;  McEae  v.  Mattoon, 
13  Pick.  Rep.  53:  TipUmr,  Maryfield's  exVs,  10  Lou.  Rep.  (Curry,)  189;  JSiniony.  Toumes, 
I  Hill's  Rep.  439  ;  Adams  v.  Rows,  2  Fairf.  Rep.  89 ;  1  Baldw.  Rep.  611 ;  Goodrich  v.  Jen- 
kins, 1  Wright's  (Ohio)  Rep.  348 ;  Hunt  y.  Lyle,  8  Yei^.  142  ;  6  id.  412;  jHofl  v,  Williams,  1 
Fairf.  Rep.  278. 

All  the  cases  above  cited  will  bo  found  to  agree  that  the  judgment  of  a  neighboring  state 
may  be  wholly  impeached  by  showing  that  the  court  rendering  it  had  not  jurisdiction ;  and 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  judgment  comes  in  question  directly  or  incidentally.  See 
ElUoUy.  PiersoU,  1  Peters'  Rep.  328,  340;  Thompsony,  Tolmie,2  id.  157  ;  Hohnesy.  BougTUan, 
10  Wend.  Rep.  75 ;  Bradshaw  v.  Heath,  13  id.  407  ;  Walker  v.  Maxwell,  1  Mass.  Rep.  103 ; 
Fisher  y.  Eamden,  1  Paine's  Rep.  55 ;  see  also  the  next  suoceedmg  note,  and  cases  there 
cited. 

And  if  the  judgment  is  inconclusive,  in  the  state  where  it  was  rendered,  or  if  it  is  inquir- 
able  into  there  during  a  particular  period,  and  on  certam  conditions,  it  will  be  open  to  inves- 
tigation to  the  same  extent  every  where  else.  This  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  the  fore- 
going position  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  judgments  generally.  It  is,  moreover, 
directly  sanctioned  by  several  well  considered  cases.  See  Green  v.  Sarmienio,  1  Peters'  C. 
C.  Rep.  74;  Baugh  v.  Baugh,  4  Bibb,  556;  Cwriis  v.  Gibhs,  1  Pennington's  Rep.  399,  403, 
404 ;  Rogers  v.  Ctdeman,  1  Hardin's  Rep.  420 ;  Armstrong's  ex'rs  v.  Carson,  2  Dall  Rep.  392  : 
1  Story's  Comm.  on  the  Const  183;  Wernwag  y.  Pawling,  5  Har.  &  Johns.  Rep.  500;  Spencer 
v.  Sho,  8  Lou.  Rep.  (Curry,)  290. 

In  New  York,  tho  revised  statutes  provide,  that  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
any  court  in  a  foreign  country,  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  in  the  courts  of  this  state,  upon 
being  authenticated  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  of  such  court,  with  the  seal  of  such  oourt  annexed,  or 
of  the  officer  in  whose  custody  such  records  are  legally  kept,  witli  tlie  seal  of  hia  office  an- 
nexed : 

2.  By  a  certificate  of  the  chief  justice  or  presiding  magistrate  of  such  court,  that  the  per- 
son attesting  such  record,  is  tho  clerk  of  the  court,  or  that  he  is  the  officer  in  whose  custody 
such  record  is  required  by  law  to  be  kept ;  and  in  either  case,  that  the  signature  of  such 
person  is  genuine :  and, 

3.  By  a  certificate  of  the  secretary  of  state,  or  other  officer  of  the  government  under  whose 
authority  such  oourt  is  held,  having  the  custody  of  the  great  or  principal  seal  of  auch  govern- 
ment, purporting  that  such  court  is  duly  constituted,  specifymg  generally  the  nature  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  verifying  the  signature  of  the  clerk  or  other  officer,  having  the  custody  of 
such  record,  and  also  verifying  the  signature  of  the  chief  justice  or  presiding  magistrate.  2 
R.  &  396,  §  26. 

Copies  of  such  records  and  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  a  foreign  country,  may  also  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence  upon  due  proof, 

1.  That  the  copy  offered  has  been  compared  by  the  witness  with  the  original,  and  is  aa 
exact  transcript  of  the  whole  of  such  original: 

2.  That  such  original  was  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  or  other  officer,  legally  having  charge 
of  the  same :  and, 
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masters  of  courts,  commissioners  judicially  acting,  and  other  judicial  offi- 
cers, shall  henceforth  take  judicial  notice,  of  the  signature  of  any  of 

3.  That  such  copy  is  duly  attested  by  a  seal,  whidi  shall  be  proved  to  be  the  seal  of  the 
court  in  which  such  record  or  proceeding  shall  be.    Id.  §  27. 

It  is  declared,  however,  that  these  provisions  shall  not  prevent  the  proof  of  anj  record  or 
judicial  proceeding  of  the  courts  of  anj  foreign  country  according  to  the  rules  of  the  oom- 
mon  law  in  any  other  manner  than  that  pointed  out  above ;  nor  shall  they  be  construed  as 
declaring  the  effect  of  any  record  or  judicial  proceeding,  authenticated  as  prescribed  in  the 
statute.    Id.  §  28. 

The  different  modes  of  authenticatuig  foreign  judgments,  independent  of  any  legislative 
provision  on  this  subject,  have  been  laid  down  by  Marshall,  0.  J.,  as  follows :  1.  By  an  ex- 
emplification under  the  great  seal.  2.  By  a  copy,  proved  to  be  a  true  copy.  3.  By  the  cer- 
tificate of  an  officer  authorized  by  law,  which  certificate  must  itself  be  properly  authenticated. 
These  he  pronounces  the  usual,  if  not  the  only  modes  of  authenticating  foreign  judgmental 
Church  V.  Huhbart,  2  Cranch,  187,  238.  See  also  Mdhurin  v.  Bickfom,  6,  N.  Hamp.  Rep. 
667,  670.     Vandervoort  v.  TJie  Columbian  Ins.  Co.  2  Cain  Rep.  165,  et  seq. 

If  these  modes  of  authentication  be  all  beyond  the  reach  of  the  party,  other  testimony, 
inferior  in  its  character,  will,  it  seems,  be  received.  Church  v.  Hubbartj  supra^  per  Marshall, 
0.  J.  See  Eadfield  v.  Jameson^  2  Munf.  Rep.  53.  Young  v.  Gregory^  3  Call,  446.  Also  per 
Washington,  X,  in  Wood  v.  Pleasants,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  201,  203. 

The  public  national  seal  of  a  kingdom,  or  sovereign  state,  is  also  noticed  judicially  by  the 
courts  of  other  countries,  and  is  the  highest  evidence  and  most  solemn  sanction  of  authenti- 
city, in  relation  to  judicial  proceedings,  known  in  the  intercourse  of  nations.  Per  Gk>uld,  J., 
Griswold  v.  Fitcaim,  2  Conn.  Rep.  90.  Per  Swift,  Ch.  J.,  id.  89.  Anonymous,  9  Mod.  66. 
United  Siaies  v.  Johns,  4  Dall.  416.  Churcft  v.  Bubbart,  2  Cranch,  187.  Story's  Confl.  of 
Laws,  530.  Lincoln  v.  Battelle,  6  Wend.  475,  484u  Ihtnlap  v.  Waldo,  6  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  463. 
Mc  parte  FovaO,  3  Leigh  816.  State  v.  Carr,  5  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  369,  370.  Accordingly,  in 
Connecticut,  a  record  of  the  supreme  court  of  Copenhagen  was  allowed  as  evidence  where 
there  was  no  certificate  that  it  was  a  copy ;  but  only  the  signature  of  CoOriomsen,  below  the 
great  seal  of  Denmark,  without  any  addition  showing  his  official  character.  And  Swift,  O. 
J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  said,  "  this  court  does  not  know  the  form  of  making  up,  attesting 
or  certifying  their  record.  If  it  appear  to  be  a  judicial  proceeding  under  the  great  seal,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  all  the  formalities  required  by  their  law  have  been  complied  with.  This 
appears  to  be  the  record  of  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  court  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  king.  This  seal  proves  itself  and  the  court  is  bound  to  take 
judicial  notice  of  It."  Griswold  v.  Pitcaim,  2  Conn.  Rep.  86,  89,  90.  The  annexation  of  the 
great  seal  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  done  by  a  person  having  custody  thereof,  and  com- 
petent authority  to  do  the  act  See  United  States  v.  Amedy,  11  Wheat.  Rep.  406,  7 ;  United 
States  V.  Johns,  4  DalL  416,  416 ;  also,  1  Bald.  Rep.  613,  614. 

But  when  a  civil  war  rages  in  a  foreign  nation,  and  one  part  separates  itself  from  the  old 
established  government  and  forms  itself  into  a  distinct  government,  the  courts  of  the  re- 
spective United  States  must  view  such  newly  constituted  government  as  it  is  viewed  by  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  our  general  government;  and  before  it  is  recognized 
by  them  as  an  independent  government,  its  seal  cannot  be  allowed  to  prove  itself;  but  it  may 
be  proved  by  such  testimony  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  United  States  y.  Palmer  et 
al  3  Wheat  Rep.  610.  The  Estrella,  4  Wheat  Rep.  298.  See  S.  P.,  United  States  v.  Hutch- 
ings,  2  Wheel.  Crim.  Caa.  543.     1  Bald.  Rep.  616. 

Proceedings  in  St  Domingo,  during  the  short  period  in  which  the  possession  of  the  island 
had  passed  from  France  to  England,  were,  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
held  sufficiently  authenticated  by  the  private  seal  of  the  governor.  Hadfidd  v.  Jamcaon,  2 
Munf.  R.  63.  What  is  sufficient  to  authenticate,  in  the  courts  of  this  country,  the  sentence 
or  act  of  a  foreign  tribunal  or  government,  after  a  destruction  of  such  government  by  revo- 
lution or  conquest,  see  id. 

The  proceedings  of  a  foreign  court  may  be  proved  by  a  sworn  copy.     Lincoln  v.  BatteQe. 
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the  equity  or  commoD  law  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westmins- 
ter, provided  such  signature  be  attached  or  appended  to  any  decree, 
order,  certificate,  or  other  judicial  or  official  document 

All  copies  of  the  journals  of  either  house  of  parliament,  purporting 
to  be  printed  by  the  printers  of  the  crown,  or  by  the  printers  to  either 
house  of  parliament,  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  thereof,  by  all  courts, 
judges,  justices,  and  others,  without  any  proof  being  given  that  such 
copies  were  so  printed.(a)[8] 

(a)8&9  VicL  c  113,  a  3. 

6  Wend.  475.  BiU  y.  Packard^  5  id.  387,  per  Allen,  senator.  Id.  p.  391,  per  Beardsley, 
senator.  See  also  id.  p.  385,  per  Walworth,  Oh. ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  191,  6th  Am.  ed. ;  per  Lord 
Ellenborough  in  CoUitu  v.  Matthew^  5  East,  475 ;  Baldwin  y.  Balej  17  John.  Rep.  273,  3. 
But  not  by  an  office  copy.  See  Appkton  v.  Lord  Braybrooke,  6  Maule  ft  Sel.  34 ;  2  Starkie's 
Rep.  6.  7,  a  0. 

How  far  a  copy  of  foreign  judicial  proceedings  may  be  said  to  be  authenticated  by  the  acts 
and  conduct  of  the  party  against  whom  it  is  sought  to  be  used,  has  been  sometimes  made  a 
question.  In  an  action  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a  decree 
of  the  Engliali  court  of  appeals  in  prize  causes  condemning  the  property  insured  as  prize, 
was  offered  by  the  plaintiffs  as  eyidence  generally  for  the  jury.  The  document  was  not  under 
seal,  but  was  one  of  the  papers  exhibited  by  the  agent  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's 
broker,  as  one  of  the  preliminary  proo6  of  loss.  At  the  time  it  was  so  exhibited  an  endorse- 
ment was  made  upon  it,  stating  the  day  of  its  exhibition,  and  that  it  was  the  decree  of  con- 
demnation. Held,  that  it  was  not  eyidence  of  any  thing  contained  in  it;  but  that  it  might 
be  used  to  show  the  fact  of  its  exhibition  to  the  underwriter,  when  such  fact  should  become 
material.  Thurston  y.  Murray^  3  Binn.  Rep.  326.  In  BeUtfieid  y.  Bcaid^  (3  John.  Rep.  310,) 
the  plaintiff  offered  in  eyidence  a  translation  of  the  proceedings  of  a  tribunal  at  Hayre ;  he 
showed  that  the  same  translation  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  F.,  a  broker,  byL.,  in  cer- 
tain suits  brought  by  L.  against  him  on  policies  of  insurance  on  the  same  yessel,  for  the  same 
yoyage,  in  order  to  enable  F.  to  adjust  the  loss  in  those  cases.  The  suits  by  L.  were  for 
himself  and  the  present  defendant,  who  was  master  and  owner  of  one  third ;  and  the  present 
suit  was  for  moneys  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  compelled  to  pay  in  the  former,  and  which, 
as  was  contended,  the  present  defmdant  was  himself  responsible  for.  The  court  held  that 
the  putting  of  the  document  into  F.'s  hands  by  L.,  as  aboye  mentioned,  did  not  preclude  the 
present  defendant  from  objecting  to  its  authenticity.  '*  It  does  not  appear  from  the  testi- 
mony," say  the  court,  "that  such  a  priyity  exists  between  L.  and  the  defendant,  as  to  con- 
clude him  from  making  the  objection,  L.  was  not  his  authorized  agent;  besides,  if  that  were 
the  case,  I  cannot  discern  why  a  deliyery  of  a  paper  in  one  cause  should  be  deemed  to  con- 
clude a  person  from  objecting  to  its  authenticity  in  another  action."  Id.  314,  315.  Further 
as  to  when  the  conduct  of  the  party  or  his  agent,  in  respect  to  papers,  shall  be  said  to  con- 
clude him  from  objecting  to  their  authenticity,  see  Senat  y.  Porter^  7  T.  R.  168 ;  Qorkm  y. 
Dyson^  3  Moore,  558. 

[3]  The  printed  journals  of  congress  haye  been  allowed  to  be  read,  in  Pennsylyania,  with- 
out other  proof  of  their  authenticity.  CommonweaJUh  y.  De  Longchampa^  Oyer  and  Term. 
Pha  1784,  Ma    Whart  Dig.  280,  pi.  112,  2d  ed. 

The  yotes  of  assembly  in  that  state,  haye  been  admitted  to  proye  the  time  of  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  repeal  of  an  act  of  assembly  by  the  king  and  council;  but  not  answering  the 
purpose  fully,  the  minutes  of  the  council  were  sent  fbr,  and  read  without  opposition.  Ah 
bertson's  leasee  y.  Bobeson^  1  Dall.  Rep.  9. 

In  Kew-York,  the  senate,  journals,  proyed  by  the  clerk  to  haye  been  printed  by  the 
printer  to  the  senate,  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  members,  haye  been  reoeiyed  as  prima 
facie  eyidence.    Boot  y.  King,  7  Gowen's  Rep.  613,  636. 
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As  to  proceedings  in  the  court  of  bankruptcy : — ^by  staL  12  &  18 
Vict.  c.  106,  s.  236,  any  fiat,  petition  for  adjudication  of  bankruptcy, 
petition  for  arrangement  between  a  debtor  and  his  creditors,  assignment, 
appointment  of  assignees,  certificate,  deposition,  or  other  pro- 
[*14:5]  ceeding  or  order  in  bankruptcy,  or  *under  any  such  petition 
for  arrangement,  appearing  to  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
court, — or  any  writing  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  any  such  document 
and  purporting  to  be  so  sealed, — shall  at  all  times  and  on  behalf  of  all 
persons,  and  whether  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  or  otherwise,  be  ad- 
mitted in  all  courts  whatever  as  evidence  of  such  documents  respect- 
ively, and  of  such  proceedings  and  orders  having  respectively  taken 
place  or  been  made,  and  be  deemed  respectively  records  of  the  court, 
without  any  other  proof  thereof.  And  by  sect.  237,  all  courts,  judges, 
justices,  and  persons  judicially  acting,  and  other  officers,  shall  take  ju- 
dicial notice  of  the  signature  of  any  commissioner  or  register  of  the 
court,  and  of  the  seal  of  the  court,  subscribed  or  attached  to  any  ju- 
dicial or  official  proceeding  or  document  to  be  made  or  signed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Proceedings  in  the  insolvent  court,  (petition,  schedule,  order  of  ad- 
judication, &c.)  may  be  proved  by  an  office  copy,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  the  officer  in  whose  custody  the  proceedings  are,  and  to  be 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court,  without  other  proof.(a) 

{d)  Other  Public  Documents. 

Inquisitions  may  be  proved  by  examined  copies,  or  the  originals  may 
be  produced.(i) 

The  Gazette,  printed  and  published  by  the  Queen's  printer,  is  evi- 
dence of  all  acts  of  state.(c) 

Royal  proclamations  purporting  to  be  printed  by  the  printers  to  the 
crown,  or  by  the  printers  to  either  house  of  parliament,  shall  be  admit- 
ted as  evidence  thereof  by  all  the  courts,  judges,  justices,  and  others, 
without  any  proof  being  given  that  such  copies  were  so  printed.(rf) 

So,  the  articles  of  war  may  be  proved  by  the  copy  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Queen's  printer.(e) 

As  to  the  rules  of  the  poor  law  commissioners : — ^by  stat.  7  &  8  Vict 
c.  101,  s.  71,  a  copy  of  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  made  by  the  said 
commissioners,  printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  shall,  after  the  lapse  of 

(a)  1  A  2  Vict  c  110,  s.  105.  (<i)  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  113,  a  3. 

(&)  See  Arch.  PL  &  Rv.  Civ.  Act  408,  409.         (e)  5  T.  R.  442,  446.    See  4  B.  &  C.  304. 

(c)  6  T.  R.  436. 


And  a  printed  copy  of  public  documents,  proyed  to  have  been  transmitted  to  congress  bv 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  printed  by  the  printer  to  congress,  Las  been  holden 
admissible  without  other  authentication.  BadcUffe  r.  The  United  States  Ins.  Co.  *I  John. 
Rep.  38,  50. 
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fourteen  days  from  the  date  thereof,  be  received  in  evidence,  and  judi- 
cially taken  notice  of,  and  shall,  until  the  contrary  be  shown,  be  deem- 
ed sufficient  proof,  that  such  order  was  duly  made,  and  is  in  force. 

Registers  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials,  may  be  proved  by  the 
register  itself,  or  by  an  examined  copy  of  it.(a)[l] 

(a)  GUb.  Ev.  72. 

[1]  A  bishop^B  register  is,  in  England,  eyidence  of  facts  stated  in  it  Arnold  y.  The  Bishop 
of  BcUhf  5  Bing.  316.  S.  C,  2  Moore  So  Payne,  659.  But  a  register  of  burials  kept  by  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  has  been  there  repudiated  as  incompetent.  WhiUuck  y.  WcUerSj  4  Carr.  & 
Payne.  3*75.  See  as  to  registers  of  dissenting  chapels,  Phillips  on  Ey.  Cow.  ft  Hill's  notes,  part 
1,  p.  234.  A  register  of  the  births  of  dissenter's  children,  kept  at  a  public  library,  is  not 
evidence.     Ex  parte  Taylor,  1  Jao.  ft  Walk.  463. 

A  sworn  copy  from  the  register  book  of  the  burials  in  Christ  Church,  (Philadelphia,)  has 
been  received  in  eyidence  to  show  the  fact  of  the  death  of  a  person  and  the  time.  Lwns  v. 
Marshall,  5  Peters'  Rep*  470,  475,  6. 

In  Louisiana^  the  register  of  baptisms  and  births,  is  evidence,  and,  it  seems,  when  shown 
to  exist,  precludes  parol  testimony.  DupUssis  y.  Kennedy,  6  Lou.  Rep.  (Curry)  231,  242. 
Fletcher  y.  Cavalier,  4  MilL  Lou.  Rep.  267.  An  alteration  in  such  baptismal  register,  by 
erasing  the  word  "natural,"  and  writing  over  it  the  word  "legitimate,"  has  no  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  registry  from  being  used  to  establish  the  period  of  birth,  though  the  alteration 
be  not  accounted  for.  Otherwise,  however,  if  the  document  were  offered  to  establish  the 
legitimacy  of  the  person  named.  Fletcher  v.  Cavalier,  supra.  A  register  of  burials  is  also 
eyidence  there ;  and  where  a  reg^ter  of  baptisms  proved  that  a  child  was  diristened  by  the 
name  of  "Francisco  Antonio,"  and  a  register  of  burials  attested  the  interment  of  a  person 
named  "  Francisco,"  and  no  question  was  raised  in  the  inferior  court  on  the  point  of  vari- 
ance ;  held,  that  on  appeal,  the  appellate  court  must  consider  the  one  whose  death  was  at- 
tempted to  be  proved,  to  be  the  person  whose  death,  according  to  the  pleadings,  it^was  im- 
portant to  establish.     Cdis  v.  Oriol,  6  Lou.  Rep.  (Curry,)  403. 

In  Pennsylvania^  a  copy  of  the  register  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  burials,  kept  in  a 
parish  in  the  island  of  Bdrbadoes,  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  by  the  rector  of  the  pariah,  and 
proved  by  the  oath  of  a  witness,  taken  before  the  deputy  secretary  of  the  island  and  notary 
public,  (his  hand- writing  and  office  bemg  proved,)  has  been  received  as  good  evidence  of 
pedigree.  Kingston  v.  Lesley,  10  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  383.  And  a  copy  of  a  register  of  births 
and  deaths  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  kept  in  England,  proved  to  be  a  truo  one  before 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  has  also  been  allowed  as  evidence  in  Pennsylvania,  to  prove  the 
death  of  a  person.  Hyarn  v.  Edwards,  1  Dall.  Rep.  2.  By  a  statute  in  that  state,  the  reg- 
ister kept  by  any  religious  society  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  is  declared  good  evidence. 
The  act  is  silent  as  to  the  mode  of  proof;  and  therefore  the  common  law  mode,  which  is  by 
a  sworn  copy,  or  the  production  of  the  original,  must  be  resorted  to.  A  certified  copy  under 
the  seal  of  the  corporation  or  religious  society,  is  not  admissible.  Stoevery,  Whiiman^a  lessee, 
6Binn.  416. 

In  Maine,  a  book  was  produced  by  a  town  clerk,  which  had  been  received  by  him  fix>m 
his  predecessor  in  office  as  an  official  record ;  it  purported  to  contain  a  record  of  births  and 
marriages  in  such  town,  but  contained  no  title  or  attestation  of  its  character,  nor  any  certifi- 
cate showing  by  whom  the  entries  in  it  were  made ;  and  held,  that  it  was  proper  prima 
facie  evidence  to  prove  the  age  of  person  named  in  it.  The  Inhabitants  of  Sumrner  v.  The 
Inhabitants  of  Stbec,  3  Greenl.  223.  See  Martin  y.  GMby,  2  Harr.  ft  John.  248.  A  copy 
ft^m  the  records  of  the  town  is  there  admissible.     Wedgwood's  case,  8  GreenL  75. 

In  New- York,  sworn  copies  of  such  registers,  when  the  original  is  of  a  public  nature, 
have  been  held  admissible.  See  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Bogert  v.  King,  5  Cowen's  Rep.  237.  See 
also  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Miner  v.  Boneham,  15  John.  Rep.  226.  See,  as  to  records  of  mar- 
riages, in  New- York,  Phillips  on  Ev.  Cow.  and  Hill^s  notes,  part  2,  p.  237,  et  seq. 
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As  to  ship^a  registers : — hy  stat.  14  &  15  Vict  c.  99,  s.  12,  every  re- 
gister of  a  vessel  kept  under  any  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the  registry  of 
British  vessels,  may  be  proved  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  before  any 
person  having  by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties  authority  to 
[*146]     hear,  receive,  and  examine  evidence, — ^*either  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original, — or  by  an  examined  copy  thereof, — or  by 
a  copy  thereof  purporting  to  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  person 
having  the  charge  of  the  original,  and  which  person  is  hereby  required 
to  furnish  such  certified  copy  to  any  person  applying  at  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  same,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  shilling ;  and  every 
such  register  or  copy,— and  also  every  certificate  of  registry,  granted  under 
any  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  registry  of  British  vessels,  and  purport- 
ing to  be  signed  as  required  by  law, — shall  be  received  in  evidence  in 
any  court  of  justice,  &c.,  ssprima/acie  proof  of  all  the  matters  contain- 
ed or  recited  in  such  register,  and  of  all  the  matters  contained  or  recit- 
ed in  or  endorsed  on  such  certificate  of  registry,  respectively.  [1] 

In  North  Carolina,  a  registry  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  kept  pursuant  to  the  stat- 
ute, is  legal  evidence  of  marriages,  births,  &a,  especially  on  questions  of  pedigpree.  And  the 
court  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  book  kept  by  public  authority  is  neceasarily  cti- 
dence  of  the  facts  recorded  m  it    Jacocl^s  leasee  ▼.  CfHUamj  3  Murph.  Rep.  4*7,  62. 

[1]  A  succinct  statement  of  the  law  of  congress,  relative  to  the  registry  of  veasels,  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  3  Kenf  s  Com.  141,  et  seq.,  together  with  an  able  commentary  upon  it. 

The  re^ster  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  expressive  of  a  ship's 
character,  {CfheminarU  v.  Peomm,  4  Taunt  Rep.  367  ;)  but  is  of  local  or  municipal  regula- 
tion, and  the  object  of  it  has  been  said  to  be,  to  show  the  character  of  the  vessel,  and  entitle 
her  to  the  advantages  secured  by  hiw  to  the  vessels  of  our  own  country.  Sharp  v.  JTie  Uni- 
ted Ins.  Co.,  14  John.  Rep.  204,  per  Spencer,  J. 

Transfers  of  ships^  it  seems,  in  England,  are  declared  void  unless  certain  formalities  pre- 
scribed by  the  registry  acts  are  pursued.  But  there  is  no  correspondmg  provision  in  the  act 
of  congress.  Oolson  v.  Bonzey^  6  GreenL  474,  477 ;  see  also  Bixiey  v.  The  FrasfUdin  Jna.*  Co^ 
8  Pick.  86,  88,  89 ;  Birbeck  v.  Tucker,  2  Hall's  Rep.  N.  Y.  S.  C.  121 ;  Ring  v.  FVankUn,  id.  1 ; 
Wendovor  v.  Eogeboom,  7  John.  Rep.  308. 

The  effect  and  competency  of  the  reg^ister  of  a  vessel  as  evidence,  has  been  consider^  in 
several  cases  in  the  courts  of  this  country.  Our  laws  recognize  the  possibility  of  the  regis- 
ter's existing  in  one  name  while  the  ownership  is  in  another.  The  ownership  and  character 
of  a  vessel  are  matters  in  pais.  The  register  is  not  an  exclusive  test  of  either.  Hence,  on 
an  indictment  for  piracy,  the  character  of  the  vessel  plundered  may  be  shown  without  any 
effort  to  produce  her  certificate  of  registry.  United  States  v.  Furlong^  6  Wheat  184  199. 
In  an  action  to  recover  back  a  premium  of  insurance  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  had  no 
interest  in  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  insurance,  the  register  which  was  in  the  name  of  tho 
other  persons,  was  held  not  even  prima  facie  evidence  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
owner.  Sharp  v.  TU  United  Ins,  Co.,  14  John.  Rep.  201.  So  where  a  person  purchaaed  a 
vessel,  and  took  immediate  possession,  but  it  was  agreed  that  no  bill  of  sale  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted till  the  purchase-money  was  all  paid,  held  that  the  vendor  was  not  liable  for  repairs 
made  to  the  vessel  by  direction  of  the  master  on  the  credit  of  the  purchaser ;  and  this,  though 
the  register  still  stood  in  the  name  of  the  vendor.  That  circumstance  the  court  say  did  not  in 
any  manner  determine  the  ownership.  Leonard  v.  Huntington,  15  John.  Rep.  298.  And 
80,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  register  was  reUed  on  by  underwriters  in  an  action  on  a 
policy  of  insurance  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  two  of  the  insured  had  no  legal  or  insur- 
able interest  in  the  vessel.    mUey  v.  ITie  Franklin  Ins,  Co.,  8  Pick.  Rep.  8G.     In  CJonnecti- 
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As  to  proceedings  of  corporations  or  public  companies : — by  stat.  8 
&  9  Vict.  c.  113,  s.  1,  after  reciting  that  it  is  provided  by  many  statutes 

cut,  however,  though  the  register  of  a  vessel  is  not  conclusive  of  ownership,  yet,  where  a 
a  person  bj  such  a  register  made  on  his  own  oath  appears  to  be  the  unconditional  owner, 
held,  by  four  judges  against  three,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  declaration  to  the  world 
that  he  is  owner;  and  he  becomes  liable,  of  course,  for  necessary  disbursements  in  repairs 
and  supplies^  procured  by  the  master  during  the  voyage.  Starr  v.  Knox,  2  Conn.  Bcp.  215. 
The  register  cannot  be  rendered  evidence  of  ownership  in  favor  of  the  person  who  procured 
it  to  be  made,  though  it  may  be  against  him.  lAgon  v.  Orleans  Navigation  Co,,  7  Mart.  Lou. 
Bep.  N.  S.  682. 

In  an  action  against  owners  of  a  vessel  for  a  violation  of  a  contract  made  by  the  plaintifik 
for  the  transportation  and  delivery  of  goods  with  the  master,  a  copy  of  the  register,  which 
purported  to  have  been  made  on  the  oath  of  all  the  defendants  that  they  were  the  owners, 
was  held  good  evidence  of  their  bemg  such ;  and  this  on  proof  merely  that  the  copy  was  a 
copy  of  the  record  in  the  custom-house,  though  the  witness  could  not  say  whether  the  record 
was  the  original  or  a  copy.  Hacker  v.  Young,  6  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  95.  It  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence in  these  and  similar  cases,  but  is  not  conclusive.  Colson  v.  Bonssey,  6  GreenL  Rep. 
474;  Cox  v.  Heid,  1  Carr.  &  Payne,  602;  Huasey  v.  AUen,  6  Mass.  Rep.  163.  The  register 
is  used  as  evidence  in  showing  a  fulfilment  of  warranty  as  to  the  character  of  the  property 
in  actions  upon  policies  of  insurance.  CaUett  v.  Tht  Pacific  Ins.  Co.,  1  Wend.  561.  And  in 
such  cases  it  has  been  said,  that  proof  that  there  was  a  register,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
its  being  on  board  during  the  voyage.  Id.  578 ;  See  LwUow  v.  The  Onion  Ins.  Co.,  3  Sei*g. 
&  Rawle,  133. 

The  register  may  be  proved  by  a  sworn  copy.  Coolidge  v.  Tfie  N.  T.  Firem.  Ins.  Co.,  14 
John.  Rep.  308,  315;  U.  S.  v.  Johns,  4  Ball.  Rep.  415;  Hacker  v.  Young,  6  N.  Hamp.  Rep. 
95.  A  copy  certified  by  the  collector  in  whose  office  it  is  recorded,  is  not  evidence.  He  ia 
not  authorized  to  certify,  nor  entrusted  to  give  out  copies.  CooUdge  y.  The  N.  Y.  Firem.  Ins, 
Co.,  14  Johns.  Rep.  308;  see  U.  8.  v.  Johns,  4  Ball.  415;  Woods  v.  Courier,  1  id.  141.  A 
copy  produced  fix)m  the  treasury  department  of  the  United  States,  (where  the  original  is  re- 
quired to  be  filed  after  a  vessel  is  condemned,)  certified  by  the  register  of  the  department, 
whose  official  character  was  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  the  seal  of  the 
department,  has  been  held  competent  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  condemned  vessoL  CaUett 
V.  The  Pacific  Ins.  Co.,  1  Wend.  561. 

The  commission  of  a  vessel  or  person,  granted  by  a  foreign  government,  may  be  proved 
by  the  commission  itself  under  the  seal  of  such  government  See  The  EstreBa,  4  Wheat. 
298.  The  seal  in  general  proves  itself;  but  otherwise  as  to  the  seal  of  a  new  government, 
unacknowledged  by  the  United  States.  Id.  The  fact  that  the  person  or  vessel  was  in  the 
employ  of  such  unacknowledged  government  may  be  shown  without  proving  the  seal.  Id. ; 
U.  S.  v.  Palmer,  3  id.  634,  635.  Where  the  commission  has  been  lost,  its  previous  exist- 
ence on  board  may  be  shown  by  parol  evidence.  The  EsireUa,  4  Wheat.  298.  See  Bundle 
V.  Beaumoni,  4  Bing.  637 ;  S.  C,  1  Moore  &  Payne,  396. 

The  log-book  of  certain  vessels  is,  in  the  United  States,  made  evidence  by  act  of  congress, 
of  the  desertion  by  a  seaman.  See  Ing.  Abr.  612,  sec  2.  It  is,  however,  never  conclusive, 
but  only  prima  facie  evidence,  aud  may  be  rebutted.  Jones  v.  The  Brig  Phcsnix,  1  Peters* 
Adm.  Dec.  201.;  MaJone  v.  The  Mary,  id.  140;  Thompson  v.  The  Ship  PhOadelphia,  id.  210; 
Douglass  v.  Eyre,  1  Gilpin's  Rep.  147,  162,  153,  154;  Ome  v.  Townsend,  4  Mason's  Rep. 
541.  The  log-book,  in  general,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  establish  any  &cts  save  such 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  act  of  congress.  Jones  v.  The  Brig  Photnix,  supra.  It  is  in  no 
sense,  per  se,  evidence,  except  in  certain  cases  provided  for  by  statute.  It  does  not  import 
legal  verity ;  and  in  every  other  case  is  mere  hearsay  not  under  oath.  It  may  be  used  against 
persons,  however,  to  whom  it  should  be  brought  home  as  having  a  concern  in  writing  or  di- 
recting what  should  be  contained  therein,  to  contradict  their  statements  or  their  defence. 
But  it  cannot  be  received  aa  evidence  for  such  persons,  or  others,  except  by  force  of  a  stat- 
ute rendering  it  so.    Per  Story,  J.,  in  U.  S.  v.  Gilbert,  2  Sumn.  Rep.  77,  78. 
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that  various  certificates,  official  and  public  documents,  documents  and 
proceedings  of  corporations  and  of  joint  stock  and  other  companies,  and 
certified  copies  of  documents,  bye  laws,  entries  in  registers,  and  other 
books,  shall  be  receivable  in  evidence  of  certain  particulars  in  courts 
of  justice,  provided  they  be  respectively  authenticated  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  such  statutes ;  and  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
difficulty  of  proving  that  the  said  documents  are  genuine ;  and  that  it 
is  expedient  to  facilitate  the  admission  in  evidence  of  such  and  the  like 
documents : — it  is  enacted  that  whenever  by  any  Act  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  to  be  in  force,  any  certificate,  official  or  public  document,  or 
document  or  proceeding  of  any  corporation  or  joint  stock  or  other  com- 
pany, or  any  certified  copy  of  any  document,  bye-law,  entry  in  any  re- 
gister, or  other  book,  or  of  any  other  proceeding,  shall  be  receivable  in 
evidence  of  any  particular  in  any  court  of  justice,  or  before  any  legal 
tribunal,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  or  any  committee  of  either 
house,  or  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  the  same  shall  respectively  be  ad- 
mitted in  evidence,  provided  they  respectively  purport  to  be  sealed  or 
impressed  with  a  stamp,  or  sealed  and  signed,  or  signed  alone,  as  re- 
quired, or  impressed  with  a  stamp  and  signed,  as  directed  by  the  re- 
spective Acts  made  or  to  be  hereafter  made,  without  any  proof  of  the 
seal  or  stamp,  where  a  seal  or  stamp  is  necessary,  or  of  the  signature, 

On  an  indictment  of  several  seamen  for  a  revolt,  and  confining  the  master,  thej  defended 
on  the  ground  (among  others)  that  the  master  was  insane.  To  rebut  this,  the  prosecutor 
offered  the  log-book,  kept  by  the  master  during  the  period  of  his  alleged  derangement,  ia 
which,  as  he  said,  he  made  entries  every  night ;  held,  that  it  was  inadmissible.  U,  S.  v. 
Sharp,  1  Peters'  C.  C.  Rep.  118,  119. 

An  entry  in  the  log-book  is  indispensable  evidence  of  the  fact  of  desertion,  when  a  forfeit- 
ure of  wages  is  insisted  on ;  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  show  that  no  consent  was  given,  and 
no  release  was  intended  by  receiving  the  delinquent  again  on  board,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
the  fact  of  desertion  generally  with  greater  accuracy.  Maione  v.  The  Mary,  1  Peters'  Adm. 
Decis.  140;  Fhoebe  v.  Dignurru,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  48;  Douglass  v.  Eyre,  I  Gilpin's  Rep. 
147.  Whether  the  entry  in  the  log-book,  in  order  to  be  evidence,  must  have  been  mado 
(according  to  the  letter  of  the  act  of  congress)  <m  the  very  day  on  which  the  alleg^  desertion 
took  place,  does  not  appear  to  be  as  yet  authoritatively  settled.  In  FJioebe  v.  IHgnutn,  supra, 
the  court  seem  strongly  to  fevor  the  notion  that  it  musL  But  Hopkinson,  J.,  in  Douglass  v. 
Eyre,  supra,  contends  that  it  need  not,  under  all  circumstances ;  for  in  some  oases  it  would 
be  impossible.  At  any  rate,  the  entry  purporting  to  have  been  made  on  the  day,  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  it  was  so  made,  and  it  lies  on  the  opposite  party  to  show  the  contrary. 
Id.  152, 153. 

Where  the  log-book  is  offered,  it  must  be  identified ;  and  where  the  party  offering  it  called 
a  sailor  belonging  to  the  vessel,  who  deposed  to  the  hand-writing  of  the  mate  in  several 
parts  of  it,  and  that  during  the  voyage  he  saw  him  marking  the  words  "Log-book,"  Aa  on 
the  cover ;  held,  notwithstanding  this  testimony,  that  as  the  book  may  not  have  been  kept 
on  the  voyage,  but  might  afterwards  have  been  made  up  by  the  mate  to  suit  the  pnrposee 
of  the  cause,  it  was  not  sufficiently  identified.  And  this,  though  the  opposite  party  had 
given  notice  to  produce  the  log-book.  U.  S.  v.  JfikheU,  2  Wash.  C.  0.  Rep.  478,  479.  6ee 
further  as  to  a  log-book  as  evidence,  Bixby  v.  Tfic  Fraiiktin  Ins.  Co.,  8  Pick.  Rep.  89 ;  SmM- 
wood  V.  MikMl,  2  Hayw.  Rep.  146,  146. 
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or  of  the  official  character  of  the  person  appearing  to  have  signed  the 
same,  and  without  any  further  proof  thereof,  in  every  case  in  which  the 
original  record  could  have  been  received  in  evidence.  [2] 

And  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  10,  every  document,  which  by 
any  law  now  in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  in  force,  is  or  shall  be  admissi- 
ble in  evidence  of  any  particular  in  any  court  of  justice  in  Ireland, 
without  proof  of  the  seal  or  stamp  or  signature  authenticating 
the  same,  or  of  the  judicial  or  official  ^character  of  the  person     [*147] 
appearing  to  have  signed  the  same, — shall  be  admitted  in  evi- 
dence to  the  same  extent,  and  for  the  same  purposes,  in  any  court  of 
justice  in  England  or  Wales,  or  before  any  person  having  in  England 
or  "Wales  by  law  or  by  consent  of  parties,  authority  to  hear,  receive, 
and  examine  evidence, — without  proof  of  the  seal  or  stamp  or  signa- 
ture authenticating  the  same,  or  of  the  judicial  or  official  character  of 
the  person  appearing  to  have  signed  the  same. 

And  lastly,  the  entries  in  corporation  books,  and  in  the  books  of 

[2]  The  seals  of  private  courts  or  of  private  persons  are  not  evidenoo  of  themselves ;  there 
must  be  proof  of  their  credibility.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  they  are  universally  known, 
and  consequently  they  must  be  attested  by  the  oath  of  some  one  acquainted  with  them.  The 
seals  themselveSi  and  the  proof  of  their  genuineness,  must  go  together  to  the  jury.  Benn  v. 
Fredandtf  infra.     Church  v.  Hubbard,  2  Cranch,  239. 

See  S.  P.  with  respect  to  the  seal  of  a  banking  corporation,  (Leazure  y.  EiUegas,  1  Serg.  & 
Ilawle,  313 ;)  a  pubhc  incorporated  hospital,  {Jackson  v.  Prattj  10  John.  Rep.  381,  387  ;)  an 
incorporated  church,  {Venn  v.  Fredandt,  2  Halst.  Rep.  352 ;)  so  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  the 
seal  of  the  corporation  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  {Foster  v.  Shaw^  *l  Serg.  &  Rawle,  156 ;)  of  the  city 
of  London,  {Chew  v.  Keck^  4  Rawle's  Rep.  163 ;)  and  indeed  of  all  foreign  corporationa  See 
Foster  v.  ShaWy  and  Chew  v.  Keck^  supra. 

The  seal  of  a  corporation  may  be  impressed  directly  on  the  paper;  wax  or  wafer  is  not 
necessary.    Beardsley  v.  Knight^  4  Venn,  Rep.  479. 

We  have  seen  that  these  seals  do  not  prove  themselves,  but  are  to  be  identified  by  some 
person  who  saw  them  affixed,  or  who  knows  them  from  their  impression.  See  Ang.  & 
Ames  on  Cor.  116,  116. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  corporation  deed  should  say,  *'  sealed  with  our  common  seal," 
or  the  like.  Ang.  &,  Ames  on  Corp.  115.  But  it  must  purport  to  be  a  deed  of  the  corpora- 
tion. And,  where  a  corporation  authorized  its  president  to  execute  a  deed  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation,  and  he  executed  one,  naming  the  corporation  as  grantors,  but  attested 
it  thus:  "In  witness  whereof,  I,  0.  Spencer,  president,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and seai,^* 
fto.,  signing  his  own  name  as  president,  opposite  the  seal,  which  exhibited  no  impression ; 
held,  that  it  was  to  be  considered  as  the  individual  deed  of  the  president,  and  not  that  of  the 
corporation.    Hatch's  lessee  v.  BarVj  1  Hamm.  Rep.  390,  394. 

In  general,  proof  of  the  seal  in  any  way  as  the  seal  of  the  oorporation,  the  instrument  be- 
ing in  possession  of  the  party,  will  prove  the  delivery.  Ang.  &  Ames  on  Corp.  116.  And 
its  being  affixud  to  the  deed,  is  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  done  by  proper  authority. 
DameU  v.  Dickens^  4  Yerg.  7,  9.  See  also  The  President,  Managers  db  Company  of  tfie  Berks 
&  Dauphin  Tump.  Co.  v.  Myers,  6  Scr.  k  Rawle,  15.  The  latter  case  establishes  that  the 
affixing  to  the  seal,  when  done  by  less  than  a  legal  quorum  of  the  board  for  the  transaction 
of  business,  binds  the  corporation,  provided  the  act  was  authorized  or  directed  by  a  legal 
quorum ;  and  whether  such  authority  existed  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  seal  appearing,  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  its  having  been  regularly  affixed, 
but  not  conclusive.    See  id.  16.    St  Mary's  Church,  7  id  630,  per  Tilghman,  C.  J. 
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public  offices  and  companies,  such  as  the  books  of  the  Custom  House, 
Bank,  East  India  Company,  Soutb  Sea  Company,  and  the  like,  relat- 
ing to  matters  public  and  general,  may  be  proved  by  examined  co- 
pies.(a)  And  this  is  now  fully  confirmed  by  stat  14  and  15  Vict.  c. 
99,  s.  14,  by  which  it  is  enacted  that  whenever  any  book  or  other  doc- 
ument is  of  such  a  public  nature,  as  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  on  its 
mere  production  from  the  proper  custody,  and  no  statute  exists  which 
renders  its  contents  provable  by  means  of  a  copy, — any  copy  thereof 
or  extract  therefrom,  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  in  any  court  of 
justice,  or  before  any  person  now  or  hereafter  having  by  law  or  by 
consent  of  parties  authority  to  hear,  receive  and  examine  evidence, — 
provided  it  be  proved  to  be  an  examined  copy  or  extract, — or  provid- 
ed it  purport  to  be  signed  and  certified  as  a  true  copy  or  extract  by  the 
officer  to  whose  custody  the  original  is  intrusted,  and  which  officer  is 
hereby  required  to  furnish  such  certified  copy  or  extract  to  any  person 
applying  at  a  reasonable  time  for  the  same,  upon  payment  of  a  reason- 
ble  sum  for  the  same,  not  exceeding  fourpence  for  every  folio  of  ninety 
words.  [1] 

(a)  1  Str.  93,  307.   2  Id.  954, 1005.  Hardw.      Peake,  43.    4  Taunt.  78Y. 
128.     2  Ld.  Baym.  851.     2  Doug.  593,  n.  3. 

[1]  The  genera]  rule  is,  that  corporation  books  are  evidence  in  disputes  between  mem- 
bers, but  not  against  strangers.  GommonwecU^  v.  Woelper^  3  Serg.  &  Rawle,  29.  Heming 
y.  Wallace,  2  Yates'  Rep.  154.  Highland  Turnpike  Co.  v.  JfKean,  10  John.  Rep.  154.  And 
when  evidence,  if  there  is  nothing  on  their  &ce  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  corporate  pro- 
ceedings have  been  irregular,  they  will  be  treated  and  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings.  In  a  contest  among  the  members  of  a  church  as  to  the  validity  of  a 
bye-law,  which  required  two-thirds  of  the  members  to  pass  it,  where  it  was  stated  in  the 
minutes  of  the  corporation  that  on  due  invitation  tJie  corporators  met,  held  that  this  amounted 
to  evidence  of  two-thirds  being  present  CommontueaWi  v.  Wodper,  3  Sei'g.  &  Eawle,  29. 
See  Grays  v.  Tump,  Co.  4  Rand.  578.     Wood  v.  The  Jefferson  Co.  Bank,  9'  Ck)w.  194,  205. 

The  books  of  a  corporation  are  not  evidence  to  prove  a  usage,  by  entries  of  acts  of  sub- 
mission by  particular  persons  to  the  exercise  of  rights  insisted  on,  without  proof  aliunde  of 
the  situation  of  those  persons,  and  their  relative  position  in  reference  to  the  corporation. 
Davies  v.  Morgan,  1  Price's  P.  0.  77,  cited  2  Harr.  Dig.  1081.  See  S.  0.  1  Tyr.  457, 1  Oom. 
k  Jer.  587.  Where  the  plaintiff  claimed  land  under  a  lease  from  a  corporation,  and  the  de- 
fendant set  up  that  the  corporation  bad  re-entered  for  rent  and  then  demised  to  him  ,-  held, 
that  the  books  of  the  trustees  of  the  corporation  could  not  be  used  to  prove  sudi  re-entty. 
Jackson,  ex  dem.  DonnaUy  v.  Walsh,  3  John.  Rep.  226. 

But  in  an  action  by  a  turnpike  company  to  recover  the  amount  of  stock  subscribed  by  a 
person,  the  books  of  the  company  are  admissible  evidence  to  show  that  they  have  pursued 
the  course  pointed  out  by  their  charter,  (hays  v.  Ttumpike  Company,  4  Rand.  Rep.  678. 
The  Highland  Bank  v.  M'Kean,  10  John,  Rep.  154. 

The  books  of  a  banking  corporation  have  been  hold  evidence  in  a  suit  on  a  note  brought 
by  the  bank  against  the  endorser,  a  stranger,  to  prove  the  election  of  its  ofBoers :  and  this 
was  adjudged  sufficient,  prima  fiicie,  to  show  that  the  bank  had  complied  with  the  previous 
requisitions  of  their  charter,  and  that  it  had  a  legal  existence.  Wood  v.  The  Jefferson  Co, 
Bank,  9  Cow.  Rep.  194,  206.     See  The  Stale  v.  Buchanan,  1  Wright's  Rep.  233. 

The  books  of  a  corporation,  a  bank  for  instance,  have  been  allowed  as  evidence  for  them, 
in  suits  against  strangers,  in  aid  of  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  had  made  9jx  entty 
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{e)  Depositions  of  witnesses  deceased  or  unahk  to  travel 

By  Stat.  11  &  12  Yict.  c.  42,  s.  17,  after  directing  justices  to  take  tlie 
statement  on  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  witnesses,  against  a  person 

therein,  the  truth  of  which  was  in  question.  Fa/rmers  &  Mechanics  Bank  y.  Boraef^  1  Eawle, 
152.  This  seems,  however,  to  have  been  upon  the  principle  which  allows  memorandums, 
made  of  a  transaction  at  the  time,  to  go  to  the  jurj,  under  certain  circumstances,  along  with 
the  testimony  of  the  person  who  made  it  The  court  slightly  advert  also,  in  support  of  their 
decision,  to  the  doctrine  allowing  previous  consistent  declarations  of  a  witness  to  be  given 
m  evidence  in  corroboration  of  his  oath.  In  this  respect  the  entries  in  the  books  of  a  cor- 
poration would  obviously  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as  a  similar  entry  in  a  tradesman's 
book.  And  there  are  many  coses  where  the  entries  in  the  books  of  banks,  have  been  both 
admitted,  and  rejected,  upon  grounds  which  are  as  well  applicable  to  books  of  individuals. 

And  it  may  be  well  to  observe  hero,  that  these  books  of  incorporated  banks,  &a,  stand 
upon  a  different  footing,  generally,  in  this  country,  from  the  books  of  the  bank  of  England. 
The  former  are  not  public  books,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  understood  by  the  courts, 
except  as  among  the  members  of  the  corporation.  In  other  cases,  the  rules  of  admissibility 
in  regard  to  them,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  authenticating  entries  in  them,  are  not  essentially 
variant  from  those  which  relate  to  books  of  a  mere  private  nature.  See  Ridgway  v.  Fwrmers 
Ba'iik  of  Bucks  Cminty,  12  Serg.  &  Rawlo,  256,  263;  T?ie  PhikiMpMa  Banky.  Officer^  12 
Serg.  &  Rawle,  49 ;  Courtney  v.  TJie  CommomoeaUJi^  5  Rand.  66 ;  Angell  <t  Ames  on  Corp. 
406,  7,  8,  9. 

The  corporation  of  a  city,  and  municipal  corporations  generally,  differ  fVom  a  private  cor- 
poration, in  respect  to  the  matters  we  are  considering.  An  agent  of  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  for  instance,  sued  for  acts  done  by  order  of  the  corporation,  in  removing 
obstructions  in  a  street,  may,  in  his  iTidividiuil  capacity^  avail  himself  of  the  minutes  and 
books  of  the  corporation  in  his  defence.  "It"  (the  corporation  of  the  city)  "more  nearly 
resembles,"  say  the  court,  adverting  to  the  distinction  noticed,  "the  legislature  of  an  inde- 
pendant  state,  acting  under  a  constitution  prescribing  its  powers.  The  acts  of  this  corpora- 
tion concern  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  tlio  city ;  it  exercises  a  delegated  power,  not 
for  its  own  emolument,  but  for  the  interests  of  its  constituents;  and  while  it  keeps  within 
the  limits  of  its  authority,  the  constituents  are  bound  by  the  acts  of  the  corporation.  "When 
the  citizen  wishes  to  show  those  acts,  he  must  resort  to  the  authentic  record  of  them,  which 
is  tlie  original  minutes  of  the  corporation."  This,  it  seems,  is  the  best  evidence.  Denning 
V.  Jioame^  6  Wend.  651. 

The  official  tax  books  of  the  corporation  of  tlio  city  of  Washington,  made  up  by  the  reg- 
ister, from  the  original  returns  of  the  assessors  laid  before  the  board  of  appeals,  are  evidence 
to  show  the  tax  assessed  upon  an  individual ;  the  assessor's  original  returns  need  not  be  pro- 
duced. Ronkencbrf  v.  Taylor^s  Lessee^  4  Peters'  Rep.  349.  "The  book  was  made  out  by  an 
officer  in  pursuance  of  a  duty  expressly  enjoined  by  law.  This  not  only  makes  the  tax  book 
evidence,  but  the  best  evidence  which  can  be  given  of  the  facts  it  contains."  Id.  In  Ken- 
tucky, the  minutes  of  the  trustees  of  Louisville,  and  other  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  are 
competent  evidence  on  trials  as  to  town  property.  But  there  is  no  provision  authorizing 
their  verification  by  the  clerk's  certificate.  It  would  seem  to  follow  then,  say  the  court, 
that  they  ought  to  be  verified  by  oath,  and  proved  to  be  true  copies  from  the  real  book  of 
the  tnistees  kept  by  the  proper  officer  and  recognized  by  the  board  as  such.  Dudley  v. 
Grayson^  6  Monroe,  259.  But  on  writ  of  error,  unless  the  objection  to  the  admissibility  in 
the  court  below  was  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  the  paper  was  not  sufficiently  authenti- 
cated, the  court  will  not  notice  it,  but  will  only  regard  the  objection  as  one  of  relevancy  or 
competence.    Id. 

The  Virginia  legislature,  by  statute,  vested  certain  trustees  with  100  acres  of  iand  to  bo 
appropriated  partly  as  a  present  to  settlers  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors ;  held, 
that  the  books  and  other  records  of  the  trustees,  (called  in  the  caso  a  corporation,)  being 
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charged  before  them  with  an  indictable  offence,  as  mentioned  ante,  p. 
35, — ^it  is  enacted,  that  if  afterwards  upon  the  trial  of  the  person  ac- 

first  shown  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  proper  officers  of  ^the  board,  were  admissible  in 
evidence.    The  court  said  the  trustees  were  established  for  public  purposes ;  and  iheir  books 
were  the  best  evidence  of  their  acts  and  proceedings.     Owings  v.  Speed,  5  Wheat  420. 
And  in  Massachusetts,  a  proprietary  book  of  ancient  date  has  been  held  admissible,  without 
proving  the  entries  by  the  clerk  of  the  proprietors  who  made  them.     The  Proprietors  ef 
MonumM  v.  Rogers^  1  Mass.  Rep.  159.     See  Pitts  v.  Temple^  2  id.  538.    The  sales  book  of 
the  proprietors  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  admitted  as  to  early  sales.     WiOiam^s  Lessee  v.  Bur- 
net.  1  Wright's  Rep.  53.    An  ancient  book  of  records  of  the  town  of  Boston,  entitled  the 
book  of  possessions,  which,  although  not  regularly  authenticated,  had  been  preserved  among 
the  records  of  the  town,  was  held  competent  and  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  ancient 
titles  under  allotments  from  the  town.    Btist  v.  The  Boston  MUl  Corporation^  6  Pick.  158.    A 
book  of  the  proprietors  of  common  lands,  was  allowed  in  evidence  in  tracing  title,  on  a  wit- 
ness stating  that  it  had  been  formerly  in  the  possession  of  his  grand-father,  whoso  executor 
had  it  thirty  years,  and  then  delivered  it  to  the  witness ;  the  presumption  from  lapse  of  time 
being,  say  the  court,  that  the  witness  had  the  lawful  custody  of  it,  and  there  being  no  evi- 
dence of  the  present  existence  of  the  proprietary  with  a  clerk  to  keep  the  books  and  records ; 
and  there  being  no  place  appointed  by  law  for  the  deposit  of  such  books  when  a  proprietaiy 
becomes  extinct.     Tolman  v.  Emerson^  4  Pick.  160,  163. 

The  town  record  books  in  New  Hampshire,  may  be  used  by  selectmen  in  justifying  their 
doings  as  such,  to  show  their  appointment  by  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  also  to 
show  a  tax  voted  at  such  meeting.  Bishop  v.  Cbne,  3  N.  H.  R.  513.  8ee  JtFadden  v. 
Kingsbury^  11  Wend.  609.  The  record  of  the  appointment,  and  proof  that  the  selectmca 
had  acted  under  it,  was  held  in  this  case  proper  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  as  in 
favor  of  the  selectmen,  from  which  to  infer  that  the  meeting,  at  which  the  selectmen  were 
appointed,  was  a  legal  one  in  all  respects.  Bishop  v.  Cone^  supra.  It  seems  that  a  record 
like  the  above,  when  erroneous,  may  be  amended  by  the  clerk  so  as  to  conform  to  the  truth, 
by  motion  to  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  selectmen.  Id.  See  WeUs  v.  BatteUe^  11  Mass.  Kep. 
477 ;   Tayhr  v.  Benry,  2  Pick.  397. 

The  chest  of  an  incorporated  company,  kept  by  their  derk  for  the  time  being,  is  the  proper 
custody  for  old  documents  relative  to  the  admission  of  freemen  and  other  acts  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  the  private  house  of  a  former  deceased  clerk,  is  not  the  proper  custody  for  a  con- 
vention dated  in  the  reign  of  £d.  4,  between  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  corporatioD. 
Shrewsbury  v.  Hart,  1  Carr.  &  Payne,  114. 

Several  cases  relating  to  the  mode  of  authenticating  these  books  were  introduced  ante. 
The  book  of  a  corporation  must  in  general  be  identified ;  and  it  must  be  shown  that  the 
book  was  kept  and  tlje  entries  'rere  made  by  the  proper  officer,  or  some  other  person  in  his 
necessary  absence.  Highland  Turnpike  Cojnpany  v.  ITKean^  10  John.  Rep.  154.  Gfainesv^ 
The  Tomheckbee  Bank,  1  Alab.  Rep.  50.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  book  Is  m  the  hand  writ- 
ing of  a  person  stated  therein  to  be  secretary,  and  that  the  witness  producing  it  received  it 
fVom  such  person.  Highland  Turnpike  Co.  v.  iTKean,  supra.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  merelj 
that  the  book  is  proved  by  a  former  secretary  or  clerk  to  have  been  handed  down  to  him  as 
the  corporation  book.     Martin  v.  Gunby^  2  Harr.  &  John.  248. 

As  to  the  admissibility  of  bank-books,  see  ante.  In  England,  mere  sworn  eopies  of  the 
books  of  the  bank  of  England  are  evidence.  It  is  otherwise  as  a  general  rule  in  respect  to 
tlie  books  of  banks  in  the  United  Statca  In  assumpsit  against  a  bank  on  a  bill  drawn  by 
its  president,  his  authority  to  draw  was  denied.  To  prove  one  item  in  his  case,  the  plaintiff* 
offered  examined  copies  from  the  discount  book  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  a  third  per- 
son. Held,  inadmissible;  as  the  original  should  be  produced.  The  court  denied  that  this 
came  within  the  rule,  that  where  an  original  is  of  a  public  nature  and  admissible  in  evi- 
dence, an  examined  copy  is  evidence,  per  se.  To  make  it  admissible,  if  so  at  all,  there  must 
be  proof  that  the  original  was  made  by  an  officer  of  the  bank ;  the  officer  himself  to  prove 
this,  if  to  be  found,  and  if  not,  his  handwriting  to  be  proved.    The  court  admitted  the  ooa- 
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cused,  it  shall  be  proved,  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  any  credible  wit- 
ness, "  that  any  person  whose  deposition  shall  have  been  so  taken  as 

traiy  rule  as  to  the  bank  of  England;  but  said  that  their  books  are  trulj  of  a  public  nature. 
But  to  give  that  name  to  the  books  of  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania^  and  on  the  same  principle 
to  those  of  incorporated  insurance  companies,  ^,  with  which  the  country  has  been  inun- 
dated, might  produce  serious  consequences.  "We  know,"  say  the  court,  "that  these  books 
are  often  badly  kept ;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  admit  copies  in  evidence  when  the  orig- 
inals may  be  easily  had ;  nor  should  the  originals  be  admitted  without  proof  by  whom  the 
entries  were  made."  Bidgway  v.  Farmers  Bank  of  Bucks  County^  12  Sorg.  &  Rawie,  256, 
263. 

In  Philadelphia  (Batik  y.  Officer^  12  Serg.  &  Eawle,  49,)  it  was  held,  that  the  entries  in  a 
book  of  an  incorporated  bank,  were  not  admissible,  as  between  third  persons,  to  show  a  de- 
posit of  money,  unless  it  be  first  proved  that  the  derk  who  made  the  entries  was  dead,  or 
beyond  the  roach  of  process ;  and  this,  though  it  was  admitted  that  the  entries  in  question 
were  made  by  J.  M.,  who  was  clerk  at  the  time.  The  rule  has  subsequently  been  laid  down 
th\is :  "  I  take  it  to  be  a  general  and  established  principle,  that  neither  copies  of  the  books 
of  an  incorporate  bank,  nor  the  books  themselves,  are  admissible  against  any  other  than  the 
bank,  or  without  proof  being  first  made  by  whom  the  entries  in  the  book  were  mode ;  and 
that  the  proper  witnesses  to  make  such  proof  are  the  clerks  by  whom  the  entries  were  made, 
if  to  be  found  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  if  dead  or  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  proof  may  be  made  of  their  hand- writing."  Gochtnauer  v.  Good,  3  Pennsyl.  Rep.  274, 
280,  by  the  comt,  Kennedy,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion.  It  seems,  however,  that  where  a 
bank  is  located  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  of  trial,  or  where  the  books  are  required 
to  be  in  different  places  at  the  same  time,  an  examined  copy  from  the  books,  with  proof  that 
the  original  entries  were  made  by  an  officer  of  the  bank,  (proved  by  himself  to  be  found,  and 
if  not,  with  proof  of  his  hand  writing,)  would  be  competent  evidence.    Id.  280,  1. 

Mere  certified  copies  would  not  be  admissible  unless  rendered  so  by  statute.  EaUovotU  A 
Augusta  Bank  v.  Hamlin,  14  Mass.  Rep.  1*78. 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  said,  that  clerks  of  religious  and  other  corporations,  and  other 
recording  officers,  may  certify  copies  of  their  records;  and  in  doing  so,  act  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath  of  office,  and  their  certificates  are  evidence.  Oakes  v.  HiU^  14  Pick.  Rep. 
442.  See  Sawyer  v.  Baldwin,  11  Pick.  Rep.  494;  Stebhins  v.  Jennings,  10  id.  188.  The 
general  rule,  however,  is  otherwise,  and,  unless  through  the  intervention  of  a  statute,  mere 
certified  copies  of  corporation  records  and  minutes  are  inadmissible.  See  Dudley  v.  Gray- 
son,  6  Monroe,  269.  Also  The  HaUowell  db  Augusta  Bank  v.  Hamlin,  14  Mass.  Rep.  178, 
mtpra.  And  note ;  the  proceedings  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  bodies,  generally,  may  be 
proved  by  parol,  though  minutes  be  kept  of  them  by  their  clerks.  CJiarleston  v.  Alien,  6 
Verm.  Rep.  633,  639.  Dow  v.  Hinesman,  2  Aik.  Rep.  18.  See  liiddle  v.  Stevens,  2  Serg,  & 
Rawle,  637,  where  the  minutes  of  a  presbytery  were  held  evidence  to  prove  certain  facts;  e. 
g.  the  suspension  of  a  minister,  on  due  complaint  made;  but  not  to  show  tlie  facts  upon  which 
it  was  founded. 

The  record  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation  of  a  religious  society,  is  not  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  incorporation.  The  certificate  itself  must  be  produced.  Jackson,  ex  dem,  WaUon,  v.  Leg- 
gttt,  7  Wend.  377. 

Where  it  was  referred  to  the  court  to  determine  whether  a  book  produced  was  the  record 
of  a  church:  it  appearing  that  during  tlie  whole  time  it  was  kept,  the  ministers  of  the  parish 
and  pastor  of  the  church  kept  it  wholly  or  principally,  he  being  the  proper  officer  to  keep 
such  a  record ;  and  being  kept  in  form  of  a  record,  and  containing  a  regular  statement  of  the 
admission  of  members,  the  choice  of  officers,  and  the  transaction  of  the  regular  business  of 
the  church ;  held  that  such  book  was  to  be  considered  the  record  book  of  the  church.  Saw* 
yer  v.  Baldwin,  11  Pick.  Rep.  492.  ] 

Ab  to  the  efTect  of  lapse  of  time  in  dispensing  with  proof  of  the  hand  writing  of  the  entries  d 

in  oorporation  books,  see  Davies  t.  Morgan,  1  Price's  P.  C.  77,  cited  2  Harr.  Dig.  1081.    &  j 

C.  1  TjT,  467;  1  Crom.  k  Jer.  687.    See  also  ante,  where  some  cases  were  introduoed  bear 
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aforesaid,  is  dead,  or  so  ill  as  not  to  be  able  to  travel, — and  if  also  it  be 
proved  that  such  deposition  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  person  so 
accused,  and  that  he  or  his  counsel  or  attorney  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  cross-examining  the  witness, — then,  if  such  deposition  purport  to  be 
signed  by  the  justice,  by  or  before  whom  the  same  purports  to  have 
been  taken,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  read  such  deposition  as  evidence  in 
such  prosecution,  without  further  proof  thereof,  unless  it  shall  be  prov- 
ed that  such  deposition  was  not  in  fact  signed  by  the  justice 
[*148]  purporting  to  sign  *the  same."  And  it  may  be  read  before 
the  grand  jury,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  bill,  as  well  as 
before  the  petty  jury  at  the  trial.(a)[l] 

(a)  R,  Y.  OlementSf  20  Law  J.  193  m. 

ing  on  this  subject.  In  an  actian  for  tolls  claimed  by  the  lessee  of  a  corporation,  an  ancient 
schedule,  produced  from  among  the  muniments  of  the  corporation,  copies  of  which  had  been 
delivered  to  the  lessee  and  acted  upon  by  him,  were  held  admissible  evid^ice  for  the  lessee. 
Brea  V.  Beaks,  1  Mood.  &  Malk,  419. 

[1]  The  statutes  of  New  York  make  ample  proyisiou  for  securing  testimony  which  ooold 
only  be  received  viva  voce  at  the  common  law.  It  may  be  reduced  to  writing  out  of  court, 
on  examination,  at  various  stag^  of  the  litigation. 

1.  In  perpetuam  rei  memoriam,  and  de  bene  esse.  In  any  suit  commenced,  or  yet  to  be 
brought  in  a  court  of  record,  the  testimony  may  be  perpetuated  by  either  party  according  to 
the  statute.    2  R.  &  398  to  400,  pt  3,  cb.  7,  tit.  3,  art.  6.    TiUinghast's  Forms,  639,  640. 

For  this  purpose  draw  up  an  affidavit  or  affidavits.    See  forms,  Tillingh.  254^  255,  and 
Att's  K.  Y.  Pr.  209 ;  Cain.  Pr.44I,  2.    In  this,  as  in  other  statute  forms,  follow  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  words  of  the  statute.    It  need  not  show  the  probable  inability  of  the  witnessw 
JacksoTij  ex  dem.  Ten  Eyck  v.  Perkine,  2  Wend.  308.    The  technical  expressions  o^  "as  tfaia 
deponent  is  advised  by  counsel  and  verily  believes,'*  may  be  omitted  in  respect  to  the  wit* 
ness'  materiality ;  (Cain.  Pr.  442  ;)  though  clearly  they  would  not  vitiate.    Present  the  proof 
to  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  or  a  commissioner  authorized  to  perform  his  duties  at  diam> 
here,  (which  includes  circuit  judges,  (2  B.  S.  201,)  supreme  court  commissioners,  (id.  279, 
280,)  recorders,  judges  of  the  county  court  of  the  degree  of  counsel  in  the  Supreme  Court 
and  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  (id.  281 :)  or  to  the  first 
judge  of  the  county  court,  or  to  a  master  in  chancery.    The  affidavit  may  be  taken  before 
either  of  these  officers,  or  any  judge  of  any  court  of  record,  or  commissioner  of  deeds,  (Id. 
284.)    What  are  courts  of  record,  vid.  id.  276,  viz. :  court  of  errors,  chancery,  supreme  and 
circuit  courts,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  common  pleas,  general  sessions  and  mayor's 
courta     Though  the  opposite  party  be  infants,  the  testimony  may  be  taken  iu  tliis  form,  if 
the  suit  be  actually  pending.    Remark  of  the  Revisers.    So  in  case  of  a  suit  yet  to  be 
brought,  where  the  party  applying  is  an  infant.    Id.     The  officer  then  appoints  the  place 
and  time  of  examination.    The  former  must  be  within  the  county  where  the  witness  resides ; 
and  the  latter  not  less  than  14  days  from  the  date  of  the  order.    The  order  should  mention 
the  thne.  If  not,  14  days  will  be  taken  as  intended.   2  Wend.  308.  See  form,  Tillingh.  273,  § 
12 ;  Att'sN.  Y.  Pr.  299 ;  Cain.  Pr.  443.    Serve  the  order  on  the  opposite  party,  or  the  antici- 
pated party,  at  least  10  days  before  the  time  of  hearing,  (exclude  the  day  of  service  and  in- 
dude  the  day  of  hearing.  Rule  62,  Supreme  Court,  Oct.  term.  1829,)  by  showing  the  original 
order  and  delivering  a  copy,  (Cain.  Pr.  20,  21,  22,  444,)  of  which  an  affidavit  should  be  pro- 
duced to  the  officer  on  the  day  of  hearing.    See  form,  Cain.  Pr.  21.    Vary  it  for  the  party, 
instead  of  the  attorney,  as  there.    The  officer  will  also,  on  application,  at  the  time  of  the 
order  or  after,  issue  a  sunmions  for  the  witness,  returnable  on  the  day  of  examination.  See 
form,  Tillingh.  274.    For  the  manner  of  service,  vid.  2  R  S.  401.    If  he  do  not  appear  at 
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The  statutes  relating  to  the  examination  of  witnesses  against  a  priso- 
ner before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  previously  in  force,(a)  contained  no 

(a)  1  A;  2  Ph.  ft  M.  c.  13;  2  ft  3  Ph.  ft  M.  a  10,  and  7  Geo.  4,  a  64. 


the  time^  draw  up  an  affidavit  of  service,  (see  form.  Tillmgh.  256,  and  Cain.  Pr.  44*7 ;)  and 
the  officer  will  grant  a  warrant  to  bring  him  (see  form.  Tillingh.  641,  and  Gain.  Pr.  460,)  on 
the  same  day,  or  at  some  fUture  time  to  which  the  officer  may  adjourn.  If  the  witness  ap- 
pear on  the  sammons,  you  may  proceed  ex  parte,  after  waiting  half  an  hour,  (the  usual  time 
of  attending  on  a  judge's  order,  (Cain  Pr.  20,)  upon  producing  the  affidavit  of  duly  serving 
the  order.  Then,  or  whenever  the  witness  and  opposite  party  appear,  you  proceed  to  the 
examination,  prosecuting  it  on  that  day  and  other  days  to  which  the  officer  may  adjourn  till 
it  be  dosed,  as  directed  by  the  statue.  Appearance  and  cross-examination  waives  notice. 
Jackson^  ex  dent.  Ten  Eyck  v.  Perkins^  2  Wend.  308.  The  deposition  is  to  be  captioned,  (vid. 
form,  Tillingh.  641,  Cain.  Pr.  444,  446,  Att's  Comp.  210,)  and  the  testimony  reduced  to  writ- 
ing with  great  care,  (Cain.  Pr.  444,)  when  it  is  to  be  read,  subscribed  and  certified,  (vid. 
Tillingh.  641,  Cain.  Pr.  445,  Att's  Comp.  210,)  as  directed  by  the  statute,  and  filed  as  there- 
in directed,  with  the  original  order,  affidavits  and  proof  of  service.  In  prosecuting  the  de- 
position, after  the  caption,  begin  on  a  new  line  thus :  "  The  above  named  A.  B.,  aged 

years,  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saith,"  ftc.  Cain.  Pr.  445.  The  following  may  be 
the  form  of  the  oath :  "  You  will,"  (if  on  the  Evangelist,)  or,  if  the  witness  desires  it,  "  You 
do  swear,  in  the  presence  of  the  ever  living  God,  that  you  will,"  or,  if  scrupulous  of  taking 
an  oath,  '*  You  do  solemnly,  sincerely  and  truly  declare  and  affirm,  that  you  will,"  (vid.  2 
B.  S.  497,)  "  true  answers  make  to  such  questions  as  I  shall  put  or  permit  to  be  put  to  you 
touching  the  matter  now  officially  before  me."  If  there  be  a  cause  actuaUy  pending,  add, 
"  and  depending  between  John  Doe,  plaintifij  and  Richard  Roe,  defendant"  Mr.  Caines 
says,  as  to  the  old  statute^  that  the  examination  must  be  conducted  as  in  other  cases  of 
viva  voce  examination  in  court  Cain.  Pr.  445.  The  examination  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducer being  finished,  the  cross-examination,  if  any  be  intended,  commences^  prefacing  it  as 
follows:  "  The  aforesaid  A.  B.  being  cross-examined,  says,"  ftc.  When  the  whole  deposition 
is  thus  taken,  it  should  be  read  over  to  the  witness,  who  may  then  explain  any  part  of  his 
testimony,  which  he  conceives  to  be  improperly  stated,  or  he  may  correct  any  part  on  a 
better  recollection  of  the  facts.  Cain.  Pr.  445.  If  the  witness  refiise  to  testify  or  answer 
any  proper  question,  he  may  be  committed.  For  the  general  form  of  a  commitment,  (vid. 
Cain.  Pr.  451.)  If  the  witness  be  wrongftilly  comnutted,  relief  must  be  sought  by  a  habeas 
corpus.  Id.  454,  2  R.  S.  563.  On  the  trial,  the  inability  to  obtain  the  viva  voce  testimony 
of  the  witness  must  be  shown  IVom  one  of  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  39th  section  of  the 
statute,  or  it  cannot  be  received;  and  by  the  next  section,  the  competency  and  admissibility 
of  the  witness  or  his  testimony  are  to  be  tested  by  the  same  rules  as  if  he  were  examined  in 
open  court  The  inability  to  attend  must  be  proved ;  and  the  party  cannot  rely  upon  the 
presumption  of  this,  arising  merely  fix>m  the  advanced  age  of  the  witness.  Jackaon  ex  data, 
Monteasor  v.  Rioe^  3  Wend.  Rep.  180.  But  proof  by  one  that  a  witness  is  74  years  of  age, 
and  by  another  that  from  his  knowledge  of  her  situation  and  infirmities,  he  believed  she 
could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  Journey,  without  seriously  hazarding  her  health,  is  suffi- 
cient Jadcaon  ex  dem,  Ilsn  Eyck  v.  FerkinSj  2  Wend.  308.  Pending  the  proceedings  beibre 
one  officer,  ho  may  by  the  41st  section  transfer  the  examination  to  another  officer  residing 
in  the  same  county  with  the  witness.  This  may  be  by  order,  endorsed  on  the  original  thus: 
''  Ordered  that  the  withhi  mentioned  examination  be  had  before  £.  C,  circuit  judge,  x«eid- 
ing  in  the  county  of  Saratoga.  The  latter  then  takes  the  place  of  tlie  first  officer  with  the 
same  powers,  all  the  papers  of  course  being  transferred  to  him. 

^7  §  39,  an  examination  tn  perpetuam  rei  memoriam  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  witnesses 
disabled  to  attend  and  give  evidence  by  reason  of  detUh,  inaamiy,  old  age^  eichneaa,  or  eeUkd 
infinity.  In  such  case,  the  deposition,  or  a  certified  copy,  is  evidence  between  the  parties 
or  those  claiming  under  him. 
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such  enactment  as  the  above ;  and  yet  it  was  determined  in  many  cases, 
and  well  recognized  as  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  that  in  all  cases  of 

2.  De  bene  esse.  Another  mode  of  securing  oral  testimony  is  by  the  2  R.  S.  391,  pL  3,  ch. 
7|  tit  3,  art  1.  Tillingh.  Forms,  642.  This  mode  is  given  where  the  witness  in  a  soit  al- 
ready commenced  by  actually  serving  process^  is  dbofiU  to  depart  from  this  state,  or  so  sick  and 
^nfirm  as  to  afford  reasonable  ground  for  apprehension  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the 
trial  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  latter  cause  is  completely  covered  by  the  proceeding  m 
perpetuanif  &c.,  but  not  the  probable  departure.  The  proceedings  and  their  effects  are  so 
similiar  in  all  respects  to  that  under  the  statute  to  perpetuate,  &c.,  that  they  need  not  be 
particularly  considered  here.  Instructions  upon  one  statute  will  guide  as  to  the  other.  The 
differonce  will  readily  be  suggested  by  the  statutes  themselvea  This  is  a  proceeding  wfaidi 
constituted  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  New  York.  Mumfordy,  Churchy  1  John.  Cas.  147 ; 
Sandford  v.  BurreO^  Anth.  N.  P.  Rep.  184 ;  Jackson  ex  dtm.  Green  t.  Kent,  *l  Cowen*8  Bep. 
59,  63 ;  Waitr,  Whitney,  id.  69 ;  Packard  v.  HiU,  id.  489.  The  forms  of  proceedings  to  take 
testimony  previous  to  the  statute  are  given  in  7  Cowen's  Rep.  60  to  63 ;  and  in  Gain.  Pr. 
433  to  438.  And  the  revisers,  in  their  note  reporting  the  statute,  declare  that  the  details  are 
taken  from  the  above  cases,  and  from  the  act  to  perpetuate  testimony  in  certain  case.  1  & 
L.  455,  by  Woodw.  k.  Van  Ness.  The  act  seems  to  be  dedaratory  of  the  common  law,  so 
far  as  power  or  jurisdiction  may  be  in  question ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  does 
not  mean  to  take  away  the  old  right  of  the  courts  to  interfere  wherever  the  party  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  evidence ;  as  if  the  suit  be  commenced  vdOunU  process,  or 
the  witness  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  &a,  &c.  But  in  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  statute,  the 
proceedings  must  be  in  strict  conformity  with  its  provisions ;  otherwise  the  evidence  wiU  be 
inadmissible ;  and  so  where  it  shall  appear  that  the  notice  to  attend  was  insufficient,  or  that 
the  examination  was  not  in  all  respects  fiiir.  2  R.  S.  393,  §  8.  The  following  suggestions 
are  applicable  to  all  examinations  of  this  diaracter ;  *'  The  witness  must  be  interrogated  as 
on  a  trial.  His  deposition  on  interrogatories  before  admim'stered,  or  on  a  detail  of  ffacts  be- 
fore related  and  reduced  to  wriUng,  cannot  be  taken  to  the  judge,  then  sworn  to^  and  the 
witness  interrogated  to  the  facts  of  such  deposition.  But,  to  every  fiict  to  be  deposed  to^ 
the  witness  must  be  interrogated,  and  his  answer  to  each  taken  dovm  in  writing  as  it  is 
made ;  for  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  admit  of  a  deposition  antecedently  pie- 
pared,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  person  who  put  it  to  paper.  This  point  was  ruled  by  Ifr. 
Justice  Livingston,  in  a  case  where  the  defendant's  attorney  attended  with  an  affidavit 
ready  drawn  up,  in  which  every  fact  making  for  the  defendant  was  fully  sworn  to.  But  on 
a  viva  voce  examination,  the  witness  totally  destroyed  his  testimony  in  writing;  and  the  suit 

was  almost  immediately  settled.*'    Murray  v.  The Ins,  Oo.^  Cain.  Pr.  437.     The  same 

doctrine  is  sanctioned  under  the  statute  of  the  U.  S.  Richardson  v.  Golden,  3  Wash.  C.  C. 
Rep.  109.  And  vid.  U.  S.  v.  Smith,  4  Day's  Rep.  121,  S.  P.  and  BcUy,  Morrison,  1  Peters' 
S.  G.  Rep.  351,  365.  If  the  witness  be  a  transient  person,  then  that  he  said  at  his  examina- 
tion he  was  going  to  leave  the  slate,  and  had  not  since  been  seen  by  the  witness  who  proves 
the  dedaration,  is  sufficient  to  let  in  the  deposition.  Gnyon  v.  Lewis,  7  Wend.  26.  It  was 
formerly  doubted  how  the  preliminary  steps  to  the  examination  should  be  shown  upon  the 
triaL  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Green  v.  Kent,  7  Cowen's  Rep.  69.  But  the  papers  on  file  are  now 
sufficient,  unless  unpeached.    2  R.  S.  392,  3,  §  7,  8. 

3.  The  above  examination  can  be  had  iu  those  cases  only,  where  the  witnesses  to  be  ex* 
amined  within  the  state.  Another  ancient  and  usual  proceeding,  is  to  examine  wxtnesea 
residing  or  being  without  the  state  under  the  statute,  (2  R  S.  393  to  396,  pt  3,  ch.  7,  tit  3, 
art  2 ;  Tillingh.  Forms,  632 ;)  upon  commission  or  dedimus  potestatem.  All  the  requisite  forms 
under  this  head  will  be  found  collected  or  referred  to  in  Tillingh.  Forms,  632  to  638.  The 
forms  of  proceedings  upon  the  former  statute  on  the  same  subject  may  be  seen  in  Atts.  Comp. 
206  to  208,  and  Cain.  Pr.  400  to  426.  The  words  of  the  present  statute  are,  "any  witness 
not  residing  within  this  state,"  (§  11 ;)  of  the  old  statute,  (1  R.  L.  Woodw.  Sl  Tan  Nea.  619, 
§  11,)  "  If  any  witness  shall  not  reside  in  this  state."  Upon  the  latter  statute,  which  as  sub- 
stantially like  the  former,  it  was  held,  {Foolsr  v.  Maples,  1  Wend.  Rep.  65,)  that  it  extended 
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examinations  of  witnesses  in  cases  of  felohj  under  those  statutes,  in 
the  presence  of  the  accused,  and  where  he  had  the  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  them,  the  deposition  of  a  witness  might  be  read  against  the 
accused  upon  his  trial,  if  the  witness  were  then  dead,{a)  or  bedridden, 
and  not  likely  to  be  ever  able  to  attend  at  the  assizes,(6)  or  unable  to 
travel,(c)  or  had  become  insane,(c?)  or  was  kept  out  of  the  way  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.(e)  And  it  is  probable  that  although  the 
cases  of  death  and  inability  to  travel  from  illness  alone,  are  expressly 
stated  in  the  statute,  as  those  in  which  the  deposition  of  a  witness  may 
be  read  against  a  prisoner  on  his  trial,  it  may  be  holden  that  such  de- 
positions may  also  be  read  in  evidence,  if  the  witness  be  bedridden, 
though  otherwise  not  in  ill  health,  or  if  he  have  become  insane,  or  if 
he  be  kept  out  of  the  way  by  the  prisoner  or  by  some  person  on  his 
behalf,  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

Where  an  objection  was  made  to  the  admission  of  a  deposition  in  evi- 
dence at  the  trial,  because  the  caption  of  it  stated  no  offence  in  law,  it 
merely  stating  that  the  prisoner  was  charged  with  obtaining  money  and 
other  valuable  security  for  money  from  Mary  Eowe,  not  stating  by 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  8.  15.    R.  t.  Smith,  B.  (d)  R  r.  MarahaU  et  al.  Car.  A  M.  147- 

ft  By.  339.    R  y.  Osborne,  8  Car.  ft  P.  113.  (e)  2  Hawk,  c  46,  8.  15.    R.  v.  Gittteridges 

(6)  R.  V.  WHshaw,  Car.  ft  M.  145.  et  al.,  Car.  A  P.  471,  per  Parke,  B. 
(c)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.  16. 


to  a  witnem  whose  domicil  is  in  this  state,  but  who  is  temporarily  out  of  the  state  engaged 
in  work,  e.  g.  as  a  oontracter  in  constructing  a  canal  in  Pennsylyania.  Most  of  the  cases  on 
the  old  statute  will  be  found  collected  in  1  Dunl.  Pr.  643  to  650,  2  John.  Dig.  Practice,  zxiv. 
and  Cowen's  Digested  Index,  tit  Commission  to  Examine  Witnesses  and  Practice  in  Crimi- 
nal Cases,  No.  45.  Yid.  farther,  1  Wend.  Bep.  18,  27,  65,  283;  2  id.  64,  242,  627,  646;  6 
id.  475,  6,  480,  1 ;  7  id.  613,  614,520 ;  9  id.  444;  2  Hall's  Bep.  502.  Formerly,  the  motion 
for  this  commission  could  be  made  in  court  only ;  and  this  is  still  so,  except  as  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  that  court,  not  only  is  the  proceeding  expedited  by  the  monthly  terms, 
but  the  motion  may,  in  effect,  be  granted  at  any  time  in  vacation  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  a  circuit  judge.  On  ten  days  notice,  he  makes  an  order  for  the  commission.  2  R. 
S.  393,  §  12.  Host  of  the  books  cited  apply  of  course  to  the  old  statutes ;  indeed  aU  except 
the  new  statutes,  the  remarks  of  the  revisers,  and  Mr.  Tillingbast's  new  beck  of  forms,  with 
a  few  recent  cases  in  Wendell  and  Hall.  But  the  older  authorities  and  precedents  will  be 
found  powerful  auxiliaries  in  practicing  under  the  new  statutes.  The  difference  between 
the  old  and  new  statute  concerning  the  taking  of  testimony  by  commission,  as  pointed  out 
by  tlie  revisers  in  their  notes,  is  as  follows:  ''sea  10,  one  commissioner  suflBcient;  sec.  12, 
commission  may  be  ordered  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  single  justice  or  circuit  judge;  sec. 
18,  enlarges  the  number  of  cases  in  which  a  commission  may  be  received  firom  another  be- 
sides the  agent ;  sec.  21,  agreement  (and  manner  of  carrying  it  into  effect,)  of  the  attomejrs 
as  to  the  mode  of  returning  the  commission ;  sec.  23,  reserving  the  right  to  object  to  the 
competency  of  the  witness  on  the  trial ;  the  competency  or  relevancy  of  the  interrogatory, 
(vid.  2  Wend.  64,  S.  P.,)  or  any  answer  given ;  sec  24,  allowing  a  commission  on  interlocu- 
tory judgment,  and  allowing  the  evidence  taken  thereon  to  be  used  in  assessing  damages.*' 
By  the  2  B.  S.  731,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  tit  4,  art  2,  §  73,  74,  75,  the  provisions  of  the  above  sta- 
tutes relative  to  taking  testimony  de  bene  esse  and  upon  commission  are  applied  to  issue  upon 
indictment&    The  right  of  examination  is  however  confined  to  defendants. 
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felse  pretences,  &c. :  the  judges  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ob- 
jection ;  it  was  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  heading  or  caption  to 
the  deposition,  to  render  it  admissible  in  evidence,  it  was  sufficient  that 
it  appeared  to  relate  to  the  charge  on  which  the  prisoner  was  tried.(a) 

(/)  Deeds  avd  oiher  private  tvritten  instruments. 

Deeds,  and  all  other  instruments  of  a  private  nature,  must  be  proved 
by  the  attesting  witness,  if  there  be  any ;  or  if  there  be  no  attesting 
witness,  then  by  proof  of  the  party's  handwriting.(6)  But  where  a 
deed  or  other  writing  is  thirty  years  old,  it  proves  itself.(c)  So,  if  the 
attesting  witness  be  dead,  or  have  become  insane  or  blind,  or  be  abroad 

out  of  the  reach  of  the  process  of  the  court,  or  if,  after  a  boTia 
[*149]    fde  serious,  *and  diligent  inquiry  he  cannot  be  found :  in  those 

cases  the  instrument  may  be  proved,  by  proving  the  witness's 
handwriting.(d")  [1] 

(a)  R  V.  Langhridge,  2  Oar.  &  iL  976.  (c)  Bui.  N.  P.  256.    Gilb.  Ey.  94. 

(6)  Gilb.  Ev.  99.   7  T.  R.  266.  Peake»  198.         (d)  Areh.  PL  &  Ev.  Civ.  Act  421-423. 

[1]  If  the  sabacribing  witness  fails  to  prove  the  dae  execution  of  the  instrument,  the  party 
may  establish  the  fact  by  other  evidence.  WkUaker  v.  Salubwryy  16  Pick.  634,  643,  4. 
Sigfried  v.  Levan^  6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  308.  Totyhr  v.  Meekly,  4  Teates'  Bep.  79.  PaUenon  t. 
TuckoTj  4  Halst.  Bep.  322.  MiUer's  estate,  3  Eawie,  318.  Boxer  v.  Rabeffi,  1  Gow's  Rep. 
176.  Bctyer  v.  Norrie,  1  Harringt.  Bep.  22,  23.  Even  should  the  witness  deny  his  attesta- 
tion, or  give  evidence  tending  to  disprove  the  execution,  (which  he  is  competent  to  do  though 
he  confess  his  signature,)  the  party  may  contradict  him.  WhUaker  v.  SaUabttry,  16  Pick.  544. 
Sigfried  v.  Levan,  6  Serg.  A  Bawle,  308.  Ihyhr  v.  Meekly,  4  Yeates'  Bep.  79.  BdB  t. 
FhOps,  2  John.  Bep.  462.  Handy  v.  The  Slate,  7  Harr.  &  John.  42,  48,  9.  HoBenvay  v.  Law- 
rence, 1  Hawks'  Bep.  49,  60.  Booker  v.  Bowles,  2  Blackf.  Bep.  90.  Vernon  v.  Hammet,  1 
Hill's  Bep.  269.  The  witness'  hand- writing  may  be  proved,  notwithstanding  his  doubt  or 
denial  of  it;  and  this  has  been  called  the  most  usual  and  direct  proof;  but,  in  such  case,  it 
ought  to  be  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  Pearson  v.  Wightman,  I  Bep.  Const  Gt  Sa  Car. 
336.  And  where  the  hand- writing  is  distinctly  proved,  the  instrument  is  to  be  read  to  the 
jury,  and  if  they  find  the  fact  of  execution,  the  court  will  not  disturb  the  verdict  Id.  Piai- 
terson  v.  Tkicker,  4  Halst.  Bep.  322. 

The  party  calling  the  witness,  however,  will  not  be  allowed  to  impeach  his  character  for 
truth.  Whitaker  v.  ScUishury,  16  Pick.  644.  Bi'oum  v.  BeOows,  4  id.  194.  Though  it  baa 
been  held  that  he  may  prove  previous  contradictory  statements  of  the  witness.  Brown  y. 
Bdiaws,  4  Pick.  Bep.  179, 187,  8,  194.  Oowden  v.  Reynolds,  12  Serg.  &  Bawle,  281.  Sigfried 
V.  Levan,  6  id.  308,  314.  See  CroweU  v.  Kirk,  3  Dev.  367,  per  Buffin,  J.  It  is  difficult 
however,  to  reconcile  the  latter  cases  with  the  general  rule  which  forbids  that  a  party  shall 
be  allowed  to  impeach  his  own  witness.  See  on  this  subject,  Whitaker  v.  Brown,  16  Pick. 
644,6. 

Sometimes  a  subscribing  witness  when  called  on  can  recollect  nothing  of  the  execuUon, 
not  even  the  act  of  signing  by  the  party,  independent  of  the  fact  of  finding  his  (the  witness*) 
name  attached  to  the  attestation.  It  seems  to  be  well  settled  that,  in  such  cases,  if  the  wit- 
ness, in  addition  to  identifying  his  signature,  can  say  that  he  never  attested  a  writing,  with- 
out seeing  it  executed,  this  will  amount  to  very  cogent  evidence  of  the  execution.  It 
furnishes  a  presumption  ranging  in  principle,  along  with  those  which  arise  lh>m  artificial 
habits,  of  which  there  are  many.  The  attestation  of  the  witness,  in  these  and  similar 
instances,  has  been  likened  to  a  memorandum,  used  to  refresh  his  recollection;  and,  in  ascer- 
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(  The  handwriting  may  be  proved  by  any  person  who  has  seen  the 

c  party  write,  or  who  knows  his  handwriting  from  having  corresponded 

with  him,  particularly  if  he  have  acted  upon  the  letters  he  received 

» 

tabling  how  fiir  the  witness  must  go  in  order  to  allow  the  point  of  execution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  jury,  the  reader  may  bo  materially  aided  by  several  of  the  cases  stated  in  Gowen  & 
Hill's  Notes  to  Phillipps  on  Evidence,  on  the  examination  of  witnesses,  where  the  general 

^  subject  of  memoranda  is  considered,  and  several  dicta  bearing  directly  upon  the  present 

inquiry,  introduced.  See  particularly  T?ie  State  v.  RawUs,  and  CoUina  v.  Lemastus,  cited  in 
Gowen  &  Hill's  Notes  to  Phillipps  on  Ev.,  part  2,  p.  393  et  seq. ;  also  Pearson  v.  Wightman^  I 

'  Rep.  Gonst  Gt.  So.  Gar.  336 ;  Dan  v.  Broum,  4  Oowen's  Rep.  486,  489.    If  the  witness 

I  recognizes  his  signature,  and  says,  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  the  fact  of  its  being  exe- 

cuted in  his  presence,  but  that  seeing  his  signature  to  it  he  has  no  doubt  be  saw  it  executed  ] 
this  has  always  been  received  as  sufficient  proof  of  execution.  Per  Baylcy,  J.,  in  Matigham 
V.  HttbbaarcL  I  Mann.  A  Ryl.  7.  See  al^o  Russdl  v.  Coffin,  8  Pick.  Rep.  143 ;  per  Ewing,  G. 
J.,  in  Den  v.  Downam^  1  Green's  Rep.  142 ;  JUerrill  v.  77ic  Ithica  dk  Owego  Rail  Road  Co. 

I  16  Wend.  698 ;  Cum  v.  Donald,  1  Wash.  Rep.  58 ;  Denn,  ex  dem.  GasUm,  v.  Maaon,  1  Goxe's 

Rep.  10,  and  note  at  p.  11 ;  Patterson  v.  Tucker,  4  Halst  322,  332,  3 ;  per  Sutherland,  J., 
delivering  the  opinion,  in  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Boumum,  v.  Christman,  4  Wend.  2*11,  262 ;  Wheel- 
er V.  Hatch,  3  Fairf.  389 ;  Broum  v.  Anderson,  1  Monroe,  198.  Accordingly,  !n  HaU  v.  Luther, 
13  Wend.  491,  a  subscribing  witness  to  a  bond,  given  by  an  under  sheriff  with  sureties,  to 
the  sheriff,  swore  that  he  remembered  the  sheriff  was,  on  the  day  of  its  date,  taking  bonds 
of  his  deputies,  that  he  recollected  seeing  some  of  the  obligors  at  the  time,  but  could  not 
say  he  saw  A.  and  B.,  two  of  them ;  he  however,  recognized  his  own  hand- writing,  and 
presumed  he  saw  all  the  obligors  sign  or  heard  them  acknowledge  it,  or  he  would  not  have 
witnessed  it ;  held,  prima  facie  sufficient  to  entitle  the  instrument  to  be  read  in  evidence. 
See  MiUer's  estate,  3  Rawlc,  312,  SIT,  318.  Where  one  of  two  subscribing  witnesses  to  a 
deed  did  not  recollect  witnessing  it,  but  identified  his  own  hand  writing,  and  said  he  had  no 
doubt  he  saw  it  executed,  "  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  signing  his  name  to  what  he  did 
not  see  executed;"  it  appearing  also,  that  the  other  witness  was  out  of  the  state,  and  proof 
being  given  of  his  hand  writing :  Held,  sufficient  to  allow  the  instrument  to  go  to  the  jury, 
unless  there  was  reason  to  suspect  or  believe  the  deed  to  be  a  forgery.  Russell  v.  Coffin,  8 
Pick.  Rep.  143.  A  subscribing  witness  to  a  warrant  of  attorney  swore,  that  from  certain 
memoranda  he  found,  he  was  at  a  given  plaoe  on  a  particular  day,  being  the  day  the  warrant 
bore  date;  that  his  name  subscribed  thereto  was  his  own  hand- writing;  that  the  seal  ap- 
peared to  have  been  taken  from  an  engraving  then  and  still  in  his  possession;  and  that  from 
these  circumstances,  he  was  convinced  he  was  present  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
instrument:  This  was  adjudged  enough  to  authorize  a  jury  to  pronounce  the  instrument 
duly  executed  although  the  witness  had  not  sworn  to  the  person's  hand  writing  who  was 
alleged  to  have  executed  it,  nor  that  the  same  was  executed  by  such  person.  It  is  possible, 
say  the  court,  that  the  witness  may  have  quibbled,  and  that  he  saw  the  instrument  executed 
by  some  other  person  than  the  party;  but  this  approaches  so  near  to  peijury,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  in  respect  to  a  man  of  unimpeached  character.  If  his  character  had  been 
proved  bad,  the  jury  might  have  disregarded  the  evidence.  Pigott  v.  BdUoway,  1  Bhin.  Rep. 
436.  In  CoUins  v.  Lemasiers,  2  Bail.  Rep.  141,  a  witness  to  a  deed  recognized  his  own 
signature,  and  was  induced  to  believe  from  that  circumstance,  that  it  was  executed  in  his 
presence;  he  remembered  the  parties  to  it  being  together  at  the  time  of  the  supposed  exe- 
cution, but  had  no  recollection  of  having  seen  them  sign,  seal,  deliver,  or  of  hearing  them 
acknowledge  the  deed:  And  held,  that  this  was  enough  to  authorize  the  deed  to  go  to  the 
jury.  The  other  subscribing  witness  was  then  called  by  the  opposite  party,  who  swore  that 
one  of  the  parties  had  not  signed  at  tlie  time  of  the  attestation,  nor  had  the  witness  any 
recollection  of  such  party  being  present  at  the  attestation.  Upon  this  testimony  the  case 
vras  submitted  to  the  jury,  and  they  having  found  in  favor  of  the  deed,  the  court  refused  to 
disturb  the  verdict 
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from  him.(a)    But  it  cannot  be  proved  by  compaxing  it  with  other  writ- 
ing of  the  party. (6)  [2] 

(a)  Arch.  PI.  &  Ev.  Civ.  Act.  423,  424.  (6)  Id.  424. 

[2]  In  cases  proper  for  resorting  to  the  handwriting  of  the  subscribing  witness,  the  pre- 
sumption in  general  is,  that  what  has  been  attested  did  take  plaoe ;  and  hence,  proof  of  his 
handwriting  will  ordinarily  make  out  the  execution  sufficiently  to  allow  the  instrument  to 
be  read  in  evidence.  Sigfried  v.  Levan^  6  Serg.  &  Rawle,  311;  Miler's  estate^  3  Rawle,  317, 
318;  FeUetrau  v.  Jackson^  11  Wend.  110;  McPherson  v.  Baihbone^  id.  96;  Lushy,  I>ru9e,  4 
id-  313 ;  Ingram  v.  EaU,  1  Hayw.  Rep.  207  ;  SomtrviOe  v.  SuUivant,  1  Call's  Eep.  660,  661 ; 
JacksoTij  ex  (km.  Varicky.  Waldron^  13  Wend.  178;  (JarroU  v.  Norwood^  I  Harr.  k  John. 
174,  175;  Ross  y.  GoiM,  5  Greenl.  Rep.  204;  Whittemore  y.  Brooks^  2  id.  63,  note;  MoU  f. 
JDoughty,  1  John.  Cas.  230 ;  Sliiby  v.  Champlinj  4  id.  461 ;  Jones  v.  Brinkleyf  1  Hayw.  Rep. 
20 ;  Jones  v.  Blount^  id.  238 ;  Lautermilch  v.  Kneagy,  3  Serg.  &  Rawle,  202 ;  EamtUon  ▼. 
MarsdeUy  6  Binn  Rep.  45 ;  Smith  v.  Chamberlain^  2  N.  Kamp.  Rep.  440 ;  Parker's  ea^rs  ▼, 
FassiL  1  Harr.  &,  John.  337  ;  Jackson^  ex  dem.  Bond  v.  Boot^  18  John.  Rep.  60,  66;  Mfgrdoek 
y.  Hunter's  rq)'Sy  1  Brock.  Rep.  135 ;  GiUiam's  adm^r  v.  Perkinson's  admW^  4  Rand.  326 ; 
Famsworih  v.  BriggSj  6  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  561 ;  Clark's  lessee  y.  Courtney,  6  Peters's  Rep.  319 ; 
Ben  y.  Van  Houien,  5  Halst.  Rep.  273 ;  PaUersoT^  y.  Tucker,  4  id.  322  ;  Winn  v.  Pattenson,  9 
Peters'  Rep.  674,  675,  676.  How  far  the  rule  will  need  to  be  qualified,  as  it  respects  deedSi 
where  the  instrument  does  not  purport  in  the  body  of  it,  or  in  the  attestation  cUuse,  to  have 
been  sealed,  and  the  only  evidence  of  an  intent  to  seal  is  an  ink  scroll  opposite  the  party'* 
name,  may  be  gathered  from  several  cases,  post,  in  these  note& 

Before  being  allowed  to  prove  the  instrument  by  evidence  of  the  witness'  handwriting', 
the  non-production  of  all  the  witnesses,  if  there  be  more  than  one,  must  be  duly  accounted 
for.  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Edson  v.  Gager^  6  Cowen's  Rep.  383 ;  Davison's  lessee  v.  Bloomer,  1  DaU. 
Rep.  123 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Woodruff  y.  Cody,  9  Cowen's  Rep.  140 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Bond  t. 
Root,  18  John.  Rep.  60 ;  Eaulz  v.  Rough,  2  Serg.  &  Rawle,  349 ;  WhiUemore  v.  Anoaftj,  1 
GreenL  57,  69;  ShepJierd  v.  Goes,  1  Tenn.  Rep.  487  ;  1  Stark.  Ev.  328,  6th  Am.  ed. ;  Jack- 
son, ex  dem.  Bowman  v.  Christman,  4  Wend.  277  ;  Stump  v.  Hughes,  5  Hayw.  Rep.  93 ;  Janea 
y.  Cooprider,  1  BUickf.  Rep.  47,  49,  note  (1) ;  Booker  v.  Bowles,  2  id.  90. 

Where  all  the  witnesses  to  a  deed  or  other  instrument  are  dead,  or  absent,  &c.,  there  be- 
ing several,  proof  of  the  handwritmg  of  one  of  them  will,  prima  facie,  suffice  to  allow  the  in- 
strument to  be  read.  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Woodruff  v.  Cody,  9  Cowen's  Rep.  140 ;  Fitsibugh  ▼. 
Groghan,  2  J.  J.  Marsh.  Rep.  434 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Livingston  v.  BSUton,  11  John.  Rep.  64 ; 
Dudley  v.  Sumner,  5  Mass.  Rep.  444 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Bond  y.  Moot,  18  John.  Rep.  60 ;  M6- 
Ferran  v.  Powers,  2  Serg.  k  Rawle,  44 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Boyd  y.  Lewis,  13  John.  Rep.  604 ; 
1  Stai'k.  £v.  328,  6th  Aul  ed.;  Jones y.  Cooprider,  1  Blackf.  49,  note  (1);  Kelly  v.  Dwilap,  3 
Pennsylv.  Rep.  136 ;  see  MoUy.  Doughty,  I  John.  Ca&  230 ;  Hamilton  y.  McGuire,  2  Serg.  ft 
Rawle,  478 ;  Kingvoood  v.  BeOdehem,  1  Green's  Rep.  226,  227  ;  Cmdstony.  Watton,  9  Petefs' 
Rep.  62 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Lansing  v.  Chamberlain,  8  Wend.  620.  Otherwise,  however,  in 
South  Carolina,  {Sims  v.  De  Graffenreid,  4  McCord,  253,  aod  see  the  cases  infra,  dted  from 
the  reports  of  that  state;)  in  Kentucky,  {semble,  Robardsy.  Wolfe,  1  Dana^  155,  stated  iip0«;) 
and  Louisiana.    See  infra. 

The  authentication  of  an  instrument  in  this  way,  whether  by  proof  of  the  handwriting  of 
one  or  all  of  the  attesting  witnesses,  though  sufficient  generally  to  allow  it  to  go  to  the  jury, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  upon  them,  (SomerviUe  v.  SuUivant,  1  Call's  Rep.  560 ;)  for  if  there 
are  suspicious  circumstances,  casting  doubt  upon  the  transaction,  they  may  not  be  satisfied 
by  the  testimony ;  and  hence  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  proof  of  the  handHrriting  of 
the  party  be  superadded.  See  per  Tilgbman,  C.  J.,  in  Clark  v.  Sanderson,  3  Binn.  Rep.  192, 
195,  196;  also  per  Walworth,  Chancellor,  and  Tracy,  Senator,  in  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Varick  v. 
Waidron,  13  Wend.  183,  184,  197,  198;  Belly.  BowgeU,  1  Ashm.  Rep.  7 ;  HamiUony.  Mara- 
den,  6  Binn.  45;  Lautermikh  v.  Kneagy,  2  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  202;  Hamilton  v.  McGuire,  2  IdL 
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In  larceny  of  bills  of  exchange  or  other  valuable  securities  requiring 
a  stamp,  or  upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  them  by  false  pretences, 

48t ;  MurdockY,  Hunter^ srep^a^  1  Brock.  Rep.  135,  140,  etseq. ;  Spring  v.  The  South  Carolina 
Ins.  Co,,  8  Wheat  268 ;  Famsworth  v.  Briggs,  6  N.  Hamp.  Rep.  561 ;  Ungles  v.  Graves,  2 
BlackC  Rep.  191.  In  Maryland,  it  is  said  to  be  "usual"  to  add  proof  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  partj  to  that  of  the  subscribing  witnesse&  Handy  v.  The  State,  7  Harr.  &  John.  49. 
Though  this  seems  not  indispensable.  CarroU  y.  Norvx)od,  1  id.  174.  Where  the  witness' 
handwriting  cannot  be  vety  satisfactorily  proved,  or  where  he  is  a  marksman  merely,  it  is 
then,  doubtless,  necessaiy  to  prove  the  handwriting  of  the  party,  or  other  circumstances 
equivalent  See  Nelius  v.  BrickeWs  admW,  1  Hayw.  Rep.  19 ;  Engles  v.  Brunington,  4  Yeates* 
Rop.  346 ;  GiUiam's  admV  v.  Ferkinson^s  adm\  4  Rand.  325 ;  Gregory  v.  Baugh^  id.  636,  per 
Green,  J. 

Where  there  is  fair  ground  for  a  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  the  party  executing,  proof 
beyond  that  of  the  handwriting  of  the  subscribing  witnesses  may  become  necessary.  In  a 
recent  case  in  Kentucky,  an  action  was  brought  on  an  injunction-bond,  to  which  the  defend- 
ant pleaded  non  est  factum;  the  bond  was  attested  by  the  clerk,  and  it  became  a  question, 
whether  the  attestation  of  the  derk  did  not  prove  the  bond :  the  court  held  it  did  not  But 
even  were  it  otherwise,  they  said,  and  the  attestation  was  to  be  considered  so  far  official  as 
to  prove  the  signature  to  be  genuine,  that  does  not  identify  the  defendant,  and  prove  him 
the  person  who  executed.  For,  there  may  be  two  men  of  the  same  name.  The  defendant 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  prove  he  was  not  the  person  who  executed,  &a  JRobards  v. 
Wol/ej  1  Dana's  Rep.  155.  Quere,  however.  Most  of  the  American  cases,  supra,  when 
they  have  either  required  or  recommended  proof  beyond  the  handwriting  of  the  witnesses, 
have  done  so  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  furnish  additional  assurance  of  execution ;  and 
not  with  a  view  to  the  identity  of  the  party.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  merely  identifying  the  party 
was  concerned,  courts  have  usually  assumed  that  identity  of  name  was  sufficient,  in  the  ftrst 
instance^  as  presumptive  evidence  of  identity  of  person.  And  so  are  the  majority  of  the  En- 
glish cases,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Bayley,  J.,  in  Ndson  v.  WhitiaU,  (1  Bam.  &  Aid. 
21.)  Bobarda  v.  Wdfe,  supra,  is  the  only  American  case,  it  is  believed,  where  this  has  been 
denied.  Nor  does  the  reasoning  in  the  case  seem  to  us  at  all  satis&ctory.  It  is  true,  there 
may  he  two  persons  of  the  same  name ;  and  that  the  presumption  arising  from  the  identity 
of  name  may  be  erroneous  and  illusory.  And  the  same  objection  could  be  urged  against 
presumptive  or  circumstantial  evidence  in  various  other  cases,  where  it  is  undeniably  admis- 
sible, and  prima  facie  sufficient  Where  the  fact  is  shown  that  there  is  another  person  of 
the  same  name  with  the  party  who  is  alleged  to  have  executed  the  instrument,  further  evi- 
dence might  then  be  required.  But  until  this  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  presump- 
tion adverted  to  should  not  stand ;  at  least  so  &r  as  to  allow  the  pomt  to  be  passed  upon  by 
the  jury.  See  Atchinson  v.  McOuUock,  5  Watts'  Rep.  13 ;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  ShuUz  v.  Goes,  13 
John.  Rep.  618;  Jackson,  ex  dem.  Woodruff  y.  Cody,  9  Cowen^s  Rep.  140,  149, 150 ;  Jackson, 
ex  dem,  Bogeri  v.  King,  5  id.  237. 

In  South  Carolina,  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the  party  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  sub- 
scribing witnesses,  and,  in  general,  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  all  the  witnesses  is  requisite. 
Eopkins  v.  Be  Graffenreid,  2  Bay's  Rep.  187  ;  OUphant  v.  Taggart,  1  id.  255  ;  Flunkei  v.  Bow- 
man, 2  McCord's  Rep.  138 ;  Duncan  v.  Beard,  2  Nott  A;  McGord,  400 ;  Young  y.  Stockdaie,  id. 
631 ;  Elwee  v.  SuUon,  2  Bail.  Rep.  128 ;  Oomeai  y.  Bickley,  1  McGord,  166 ;  Sims  v.  BeGrafi 
fenreid,  4  McCord's  Rep.  253 ;  Ibumsend  t.  Covington,  3  id.  219 ;  Edgar  ads.  Brown,  4  id.  91. 
But  where  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  was  a  marksman,  held,  that  proof  of  the  handwri- 
ting of  the  subscribing  witness  was  enough.    Bwrniy  ads.  Whiiaker,  2  Nott  ft  McCord,  374. 

In  Louisiana^  also,  proof  of  the  handwriting  of  the  attesting  witness  is  not  sufficient;  the 
maker's  signature  must  be  authenticated  in  some  way,  and  this  is  not  done,  it  is  said,  by 
proving  the  handwriting  of  the  witness  or  witnesses.  Bismukes  v.  Musgrove,  7  Mart  Lou. 
Rep.  58,  N.  a ;  Barfidd  v.  Sewlett,  4  Mill  Lou.  Rep.  118 ;  Grouse  v.  Buffield,  12  Mart  Lou. 
Rep.  539 ;  Lynch  v.  FosUethwaite,  7  Id.  69.  But  an  exception  is  allowed  where  the  party  is  a 
marksman.     Thgiasco  v.  MdinwrCs  heirs,  9  Lou.  Rep.  (Ouny)  112. 
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if  it  appear  in  evidence  that  the  bill  was  not  duly  stamped,  the  defen- 
dant will  be  acquitted ;  for  in  that  case  it  is  not  a  valuable  security 
within  Stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  s.  5.  Therefore  where  a  man  was  indict- 
jed  for  obtaining  an  order  for  the  payment  of  2t  by  felse  pretences,  and 
the  order  appeared  to  be  an  unstamped  cheque  upon  a  banker,  which 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  drawn,  required  a  stamp,  the  judges 
held  that  it  was  not  a  valuable  security  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.(a)  Perhaps  a  distinction  in  this  respect  might  be  made  between 
those  instruments,  which  the  commissioners  of  land  revenue  may  order 
to  be  stamped  on  the  payment  of  a  |Jenalty,  and  those  which  they 
have  no  authority  to  stamp  after  execution.  But  this  point  has  not  as 
yet  been  decided.  In  forgery,  however,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
forged  instrument  be  stamped  or  not,  although  the  instrument,  if  gen- 
uine, would  require  a  stamp.(6) 


SECTION  ni. 

PABOL  EVIDENCE. 

In  all  cases  where  a  feet  need  not  be  proved  by  a  record  or  certifi- 
cate, or  by  deed  or  other  written  evidence,(c)  it  may  be  proved  by  the 
parol  testimony  of  witnesses.  I  shall  now  consider  the  doctrine  of  pa- 
rol testimony,  shortly,  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Who  may  be  vntnesses,  p.  149. 

2.  Number  of  witnesses  required^  p.  155. 

8.   Witnesses^  how  compelled  to  attend,  p.  156. 
4.   Witnesses'  eocpenses,  p.  156. 

1.    Who  mxiy  be  witnesses. 

(a)  Quakers^  Jtc. 

Quakers  may  now  be  witnesses  in  criminal  cases,  and  may  make  an 
affirmation  instead  of  an  oath  \{d)  and  indeed  they  may  now  make 

(a)  R  V.  TcUes,  By.  &  M,  ITO.  (c)  See  Ante,  p.  136. 

(p)  R  y.  Sdwksumd,  2  T.  B.  606.  (<Q  9  G.  4,  c.  32. 

It  Beems  that,  in  all  cases,  where  the  handwriting  of  the  subscribing  witness  is  resorted  ta 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  instrument,  the  opposite  party  may  controvert  the  roe- 
sumption  arising  therefbom,  by  showing  statements  made  by  them  inconsistent  with  their 
attestation. 
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an  aiSSrmation  instead  *of  an  oatH  in  all  cases.(a)    So  may    [*150] 
Moravians.(&)    So  may  that  class  of  dissenters  called  Separat- 
ists.(c)[l] 

The  form  of  the  affirmation  of  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  is  thus  "  I,  A. 
B.  being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,"  [or  "  one  of  the  persuasion 
of  the  people  called  Quakers,^^  or  ^'one  6f  the  United  Brethi-en  called  M6^ 
ravians^^^  as  the  case  may  be,]  "  do  solemnly,  sincerely  and  truly  declare 
and  affirm,  that,"  &c. 

The  affirmation  of  the  Separatists  is  thus :  "  I,  A.  B.  do,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God,  solemnly,  sincerely  and  truly  affirm  and  de- 
clare that  I  am  a  member  of  the  religious  sect  called  Separatists,  and 
that  the  taking  of  any  oath  is  contrary  to  my  religious  belief,  as  well 
as  essentially  opposed  to  the  tenets  of  that  sect ;  and  I  do  also,  in  the 
same  solemn  manner,  affirm  and  declare  that,"  &c. 

(i)  Jews  J  Turks,  dhc. 

Jews  may  be  witnesses,  and  are  sworn  upon  the  Old  Testament,  or 
rather  upon  the  five  books  of  Moses, 

Turks  and  Mahomedans  of  all  descriptions,  may  be  witnesses,  and 
sworn  upon  the  Koran. 

So,  Moors,  Gentoos,  Chinese,  and  in  fact  every  person  who  believes 
in  a  God,  and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  oath  he  is  about  to  take,  may  be  witnesses,(c?) 

(a)  3  A  4  W.  4,  c.  49.  (d)  BuL  N.  P.  292.    Arch.  PL  &  Bv.  Civ. 

(&)  9  G.  4,  c.  32.     3  A  4  W.  4,  c  49.  Act,  440. 

(c)  3  A  4  W.  4,  c.  82. 


[1]  A  witness  who  declines  swearing  on  the  New  Testament,  though  he  profess  Chris- 
tianity, may  be  allowed  to  swear  on  the  Old  Testament,  if  he  considers  that  mode  binding 
on  his  conscience.  Edmonds  v.  Bowe^  Ry.  A  Mood.  N.  P.  Rep.  77.  In  Kew  York  the 
legislature  have  made  the  following  provisions  in  regard  to  the  ceremony,  or  form  of  adminis- 
tering an  oath ;  1.  The  usual  mode  of  administering  an  oath  shall  be  by  the  person  who 
swears,  laying  his  hand  upon  and  kissing  the  Gospels.  2  Rev.  Stat  407,  §  82.  2.  Every 
person  who  shall  desire  it,  may  be  permitted  to  swear  in  the  following  form :  "  You  do  swear 
in  the  presence  of  the  ever  living  Gk>d;"  and  while  so  swearing,  such  person  may,  or  may 
not  hold  up  his  hand,  at  his  discretion,  id.  g  83.  3.  Every  person  who  shall  dedare  that 
he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  taking  any  oath,  or  swearing  in  any  form,  shall  be 
permitted  to  make  his  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  in  the  following  form :  "  You  do 
solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly,  declare  and  affirm."  Id.  §  84.  4.  Whenever  the  court  is 
satisfied  that  the  witness  has  any  peculiar  mode  of  swearing,  connected  with,  or  in  addition 
to,  the  laying  of  his  hand  upon  the  gospels,  and  kissing  the  same,  which  is  more  solemn  and 
obligatory  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  the  court  may  adopt  such  mode  of  swearing  him. 
Id.  §  85.  6.  Every  person  believing  in  any  other  than  the  christian  religion,  shall  be  sworn 
according  to  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  if  there  be  any  such  ceremonies,  Instead 
of  the  modes  above  prescribed.  Id.  408,  §  86.  The  court  may  interrogate  the  witness  as 
to  the  form.  Id  g  89.  See  VaU  y.  Nickerson,  6  Mass.  Rep.  262,  and  United  States  t. 
CooHdge,  2  Gall  Rep.  364. 
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each  to  be  sworn  in  such  form  as  he  deems  obligatory  upon  his  con- 
science. [2] 

But  a  person  who  has  no  religious  belief,  which  he  deems  binding 
on  his  conscience  to  speak  the  truth,  cannot  be  a  witnes6.(a)[3] 

(a)  Bui.  N*.  P.  292. 

[2]  AU  witneBses,  indeed,  must  be  sworn  after  a  form,  the  obligation  of  which  they 
acknowledge;  as  a  Jew  on  the  Pentateuch  or  Old  Testament,  with  his  bead  corered; 
{Gomez  Serra  y.  Jfunoz,  Stra.  821;  see  id.  1113,  and  Boberly  y.  Langstan,  av^pra^)  a  Mahome- 
dan  on  the  Koran :  (R.  y.  Morgan^  1  Leacli,  54,)  a  Gentoo,  by  touching  with  his  hand  the 
foot  of  a  Brahmin  or  priest  of  his  religion ;  a  Brahmin  by  touching  the  hand  of  another  sudi 
priest;  {OmicundY.  Barker^  Wil.  549,)  a  Chinese,  by  breaking  a  china  saucer;  {Reg.  v.  Entreham, 
1  G.  &  Mar.  248,)  a  Scotch  coyenanter,  or  member  of  the  kirk,  by  holding  up  the  hand  with- 
out kissing  the  book ;  Jt  y.  Mildrone,  Leach,  412 ;  B,  y.  WaOcer,  2  Sid.  6,  cited  Cowp.  390 : 
Mee  y.  Beid,  Peake,  C.  N.  P.  23 ;  1  Leach,  498,  Dr.  Owen's  case,)  but  if  a  witness  himsdf 
declares  that  he  acknowledges  the  sanction  of  the  oath  in  the  usual  form,  there  seems  do 
just  ground  for  troubling  hun  with  fhrther  questions.  It  is  certain,  that  in  whateyer  form 
he  consents  to  be  sworn,  e.  g.  if  though  Christian  he  declines  to  be  sworn  on  the  New,  bu; 
consents  to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  {Edmonds  y.  Bowe,  Ry.  A  M.  C.  N.  P.  V7,}  be 
may  be  afterwards  asked  whether  he  hold  such  oath  binding  on  his  conscience ;  but  not 
whether  he  considers  any  other  form  of  oath  more  binding,  for  he  will  be  liable,  if  he  gifes 
false  testimony,  to  the  penalties  of  peijury.  2  Br.  &  B.  284 ;  3  Br.  &  B.  232.  Whartona 
Or.  Law,  305. 

It  is  for  the  jury  to  determine  what  weight  is  to  be  giyen  to  the  testimony  of  one  wboee 
immoral  and  degraded  life  shows  a  want  of  religious  sentiment  or  a  disregard  to  personal 
character  or  reputation.    Boumian  y.  Smithy  1  Strobbart,  246. 

[3]  The  test  of  a  witness'  competency,  cU  common  law^  on  the  ground  of  his  religious  princi- 
ples is,  whether  he  belieyes  in  the  existence  of  a  Qod  who  will  punish  him  if  he  swears 
falsely.  2  Gowen,  431.  Within  this  rule  are  comprehended  those  who  belieye  future  pun- 
ishment not  to  be  eternal.  Cowen  &  Hill's  notes,  62.  All  persons  who  belieye  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  in  future  punishments  by  him,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next 
are  competent  witnesses.  2  Cowen,  432,  note  a;  Id.  572 ;  15  Mass.  K  184.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a  witness  should  be  a  Christian  or  eyen  belieye  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order 
to  render  him  competent  Thus  Christians  of  all  sects  and  denominationa,  Turks,  Moor^ 
and  other  Mussulmen,  Gentoos  and  the  like,  may  be  witnesseai  Arch.  Cr.  PL  A  Ev.  144. 
But  a  man  wholly  without  religion  and  haying  no  belief  in  the  moral  obligation  of  an  oath, 
shall  not  be  receiyed  to  giye  eyidence  in  any  case  whateyer.     1  Atk.  44. 

The  new  constitution  of  this  state,  adopted  in  1846,  declares  howeyer,  that  no  person  shall 
be  rendered  mcompeieni  to  be  a  witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religions 
belief.  CJonst  art.  I,  sec.  3.  An  objection  of  that  sort  vrill  therefore,  in  future,  only  affect 
the  credibility  of  the  witness. 

By  the  royised  statutes  every  person  believing  in  any  other  than  the  Christian  religion 
shall  be  sworn  according  to  the  peculiar  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  if  there  be  any  such, 
instead  of  the  mode  prescribed  in  ordinary  cases.  2  R.  S.  408,  sec.  86.  And  the  court  may 
inquire  of  a  witness  what  are  the  peculiar  ceremonies  observed  by  him  in  swearing.  Id.  ib. 
sec  89. 

A  witness  cannot  be  compelled  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
or  that  he  will  punish  false  swearing ;  but  this  may  be  proved  by  other  witnesses.  Id.  ib. 
sec.  88 ;  18  John.  98 ;  2  Oowen,  431 ;  4  Day,  51.  A  person  apparently  of  weak  under- 
standing, howeyer,  may  be  exammed  as  to  the  extent  of  his  religious  knowledge  2  R  S. 
408,  sec.  89.  After  the  incompetency  of  the  witness  from  defect  of  religious  belief  is  satis- 
factorily established,  by  proof  of  his  declarations  out  of  court,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to 
deny  or  explain  such  declarations  or  his  opinions,  or  to  stote  his  recantation  of  them  when 
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(c)  Infants. 

Infants  of  tlie  age  of  fourteen  may  be  witnesses ;  and  under  tliat  age, 
if  they  appear  to  have  competent  discretion.(a)    Where  they  are  very 

(a)  2  Hale,  273. 


called  to  be  sworn.  But  he  may  be  restored  to  his  oompetency  on  giving  satisfactory  proof 
of  a  change  of  opinion  before  the  trial,  so  as  to  repel  any  presumption  arising  from  his  pre- 
vious declarations  of  infidelity.     18  John.  R.  S8 ;  4  Day,  51. 

In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  said  that  mere  disbelief  in  a  fUture  existence  goes  only  to 
the  credibility.  Hunscom  v.  Eunsoom^  16  tfass.  Rep.  184.  In  Maine,  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  the  Supreme  Being  is  rendered  sufiQcient,  without  any  reference  to  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. Stat  1833,  ch.  68 ;  SmWi  v.  Chffin,  6  Shepl.  157.  In  Virginia  a  belief  in  God,  andv 
his  providence,  has  been  held  sufficient  Jones  v.  Harris^  1  Strobhart  Rep.  160.  In  Dela- 
ware, a  person  who  disbelieves  in  a  Grod,  and  a  future  state  of  existence,  cannot  be  a  wit- 
ness. His  belief  may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  his  declarations ;  and  his  own  assertions  of 
a  change,  made  at  the  time  he  is  offered  as  a  witness,  will  not  restore  him  to  competency. 
8  Harrington,  543.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  (Mhison  v.  McCreary,  2  Watts  ft  Serg.  Rep.  262, 
it  was  held  that  the  true  test  of  the  competency  of  a  witness  is  his  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  who  will  punish  false  swearing.  And  the  rule  embraces  those  who  believe 
future  punishment  not  to  be  eternal.  In  Ohio,  in  U,  S.  v.  Kennedy,  3  McLean,  175,  it  was 
held  that  a  witness's  belief  that  punishments  for  false  swearing  are  inflicted  in  this  life  only, 
might  go  to  his  credibility.  In  Connecticut,  it  was  formerly  held  that  those  who  believe  in 
a  God,  and  in  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  world,  are  not  competent  witnesses.  Atwood 
V.  Weltonj  7  Conn.  ^p.  66.  But  the  Connecticut  legislature  has  since  enacted  that  such 
persons  shall  be  received  as  witnesses. 

In  proving  the  religious  views  of  a  witness,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  that  the  witness 
himself  cannot  be  questioned  or  examined.  Jackson  v.  GricBey,  18  Jolma  Rep.  98  ;  Wake- 
field V.  Boss,  5  Mason,  19 ;  Chirtis  v.  Strong,  4  Day,  51  ,*  Smith  v.  Co^n,  6  Shepl.  157.  And 
if  the  witness  has  changed  his  opinions,  such  change  must  be  proved  by  third  persons.  In 
Vermont,  however,  a  contrary  rule  prevails.     ScoU  v.  Hooper,  14  Verm.  Rep.  535. 

A  witness  cannot  be  compelled  to  declare  his  belief,  (2  Revised  Statutes  of  K.  Y.  408, 
§  88,)  but  this  may  be  proved  by  other  witnesses.  Id.  Jackson  ex  dem,  TiUUe  v.  Gridiey, 
18  Johns.  Rep.  98 ;  Butts  v.  Swartwood,  2  Cowen's  Rep.  431 ;  Chartis  v.  Strong,  4  Day,  51 ; 
Beardsly  v.  Foot,  2  Root's  Rep.  399 ;  Bow  v.  Parsons,  1  id.  480 ;  State  v.  Ck)oper,  2  Tenn. 
Rep.  96.  Slight  or  unguarded  expressions  will  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to  exclude  a  wit- 
ness. State  V.  Cooper,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  96.  After  the  incompetency  of  the  witness  from  defect 
of  religious  belief,  is  satisfactorily  established  by  proof  of  his  declarations  out  of  court,  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  deny  or  explain  such  declarations  or  his  opinions,  or  to  state  his  recan- 
tation of  them,  when  called  to  be  sworn.  But  he  may  be  restored  to  his  competency,  oa 
giving  satisfactory  proof  of  a  change  of  opinion  before  the  trial,  so  as  to  repel  any  presump- 
tion arising  from  his  previous  declarations  of  infidelity.  Jackson  ex  dem.  Tuttk  v.  Gridley,  18 
John.  Rep.  96  ;  Curtis  v.  Strong,  4  Day,  51.  In  Wakefield  v.  Boss,  the  defendant  made  out 
a  case  of  defective  religious  belief  against  two  witnesses,  when  the  plaintiff's  counsel  sug- 
gested that  they  might  be  personally  examined ;  but  Story,  J.  said  the  defendant's  counsel 
were  not  bound  to  rely  on  the  testimony  of  these  persons  for  proof  of  incompetency.  Wake^ 
field  V.  Boss,  6  Mason,  19,  note.  The  above  doctrines  are,  in  substance,  adopted  by  the 
revised  statutes  of  New  York.  2  &  S.  408,  §  88.  But  a  person  apparently  of  weak  under* 
standing,  may  be  examined  as  to  the  extent  of  his  religious  knowledge.  Id.  §  89.  See 
Swia's  £v.  49,  60,  and  Christian's  note  to  3  BL  Com.  369. 

We  have  noticed,  ante,  the  character  of  religious  belief  essential  to  a  witness,  and  the 
mode  of  proof.  The  courts  in  New  Hampshire  cited  and  adopted  the  principle  of  the  New 
York  cases^  cited  in  Norton  v.  Ladd^  (4  New  Hamp.  Rep.  444.)    It  was  in  proof  by  third 
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young,  it  is  usual  for  the  judge  to  question  them  as  to  their  belief  in 
God,  their  belief  as  to  the  punishment  hereafter  for  swearing  felselj, 
and  the  like,  before  he  allows  them  to  be  sworn.(a)[4] 

(a)  See  R.  v.  WiOiame,  "7  Car.  &  P.  320. 

persons,  that  the  witness  had  seyeral  times,  and  shorQj  before  the  trial,  deliberately  diss* 
vowed  his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  He  was  rejected  as  incompetent.  It  was  doabted 
in  Ohio,  whether  a  defect  in  religions  belief  should  go  to  the  competency  or  merelj  Uk 
credibility  of  the  witness.  The  objection  was  raised,  and  it  was  shown  by  third  persoia 
that  the  witness's  creed,  so  far  as  collectable  from  his  conversatious,  was  as  follows :  he  saiJ 
be  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Grod ;  but  added  that  he  saw  Gkxl  in  trees,  bushes 
herbage,  and  every  thing  he  saw ;  that  a  man  would  be  punished  for  falsehood  by  bis  cod* 
science,  and  in  this  life  only ;  that  a  man  is  bound  to  speak  true  at  all  timee,  and  an  oath 
imposes  no  additional  obligation.  The  court  held,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  whe- 
ther, in  Ohio,  the  same  rule  should  prevail  as  in  England ;  for,  if  it  should,  the  witness  was 
competent  Wright,  J.  said,  the  court  thought  his  declaration  equivalent  to  an  avowal  of 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  "  He  sees  him  in  all  created  nature."  Easterday  v.  KiJbom, 
1  Wright,  345,  6.  A  person  who  does  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  ponishments,  but 
that  our  evil  deeds  wiU  all  be  punished  in  this  world,  and  that  we  shall  exist  immortal  in  a 
fiiture  state,  exempted  irom  punishment  for  deeds  done  in  the  body,  is  a  competent  wiUiesa. 
Famandis  v.  Bmdersonf  in  chancery  hefbte  Oh.  Desaussure,  Aug.  1827  ;  South  Car.  Law. 
Journal,  202. 

It  seems  that^  an  infidel  who  believes  in  a  God,  and  that  he  will  reward  and  punish  him 
in  this  world,  but  does  not  believe  in  a  future  state,  may  be  examined  upon  oath.  Phil  £v. 
12,  note  6  to  8th  ed.  citing  "By  Willes,  a  J.,  Omichund  v.  Barker,  Willea>  550."  Por  the 
general  doctrine,  see  Phebe  v.  Prince^  Walker's  Rep.  131. 

The  religious  faith  of  a  witness  is  not  a  subject  for  argument,  or  prool|  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  he  is  entitled  to  more  or  less  credit  on  account  of  his  religious  iaitb.  16  Pick. 
Rep.  153. 

[4]  There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  a  witness  must  have  arrived  to  render  him  competent 
to  testify;  if  he  appear,  on  examination  by  the  court,  to  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  wick- 
edness of  false  swearing,  he  may  be  sworn,  although  of  never  so  tender  an  age,  and  the  jury 
are  to  judge  of  his  credit  OonwnomvedUh  v.  Sutchirtatm,  10  Mass.  Rep.  225.  The  King  r. 
Hose  Kelly  J  Macnally,  154.  Swilt^s  Ev.  46.  In  order  to  test  the  capacity  of  in&nts  to 
give  evidence,  and  their  understanding  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath,  the  court 
may  examine  them  as  to  their  religious  knowledge  or  belief.  Jackson,  ex  dem,  2W/M  ^* 
'Giidley^  18  John.  Rep.  98.  2  Rev.  Stat,  of  N.  Y.  408,  §  89.  If  the  witness  be  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  is  not  interrogated  respecting  his  capacity,  but  is  presumed  to  have  soffi- 
dent  knowledge  and  discretion  to  be  sworn,  unless  some  circumstances  creating  suspicioo 
be  shown.  Den  v.  Van  Oleve,  2  South.  Rep.  589.  State  v.  Doheriy,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  80.  But 
if  he  is  under  that  age,  it  is  a  subject  of  discretion  in  the  court  to  admit;  him  or  not  Von 
PeU  V.  Van  PeU,  2  Penning.  Rep.  657.  The  testimony  of  an  infiwit  seven  years  old,  corrob- 
orated by  circumstances,  has  been  held  sufficient  to  justify  a  conviction  for  a  oapital  oflfence. 
State  V.  Le  Blanc,  1  Const  Rep.  354.  But  a  child  only  four  years  old  cannot  have  that  idea 
of  a  (Uture  state  which  would  make  it  a  competent  witness.  Bex  v.  Pike,  3  Oarr.  A  Payne, 
698.  The  credit  of  a  witness,  which  is  greatly  impaired  by  his  age,  is  to  be  judged  of  bj 
the  jury  from  his  manner  of  testifying,  and  other  circumstance&  CommontveaMh  v.  SvtckiJir 
«m,  10  Mass.  Rep.  226«     State  v.  Doherty,,  2  Tenn.  Rep.  80. 

In  one  case,  where  a  child  nine  years  old^  though  very  intelligent,  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath  nor  the  moral  penalty  of  fidse  swearing,  the  court  instructed  her  on  the 
spot,  and  then  allowed  her  to  be  sworn.  Jenner^s  case,  before  Raddifl^  mayor,  2  G.  H.  Bee 
147,  8,  9. 

A  child  eight  yean  old  bemg  called,  it  appeared  that,  to  within  sixteen  weeks  of  the  trial, 
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{d)  Dec^and  dumb  persons. 

Deaf  and  dumb  persons  may  be  witne8ses,(a)  if  any  person  can  be 
found  who  can  interpret  their  signs  to  the  court  and  jury  upon  oath,(&) 
or  if  they  can  write  and  read  writing,  so  that  the  qustions  and  answers 
may  be  conveyed  in  writing.  [5] 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.  163.  1  Leach,  408. 

{b)  R.  V.  PoUock,  MS.  1814.    R.  v.  Ruston, 


she  had  nover  heard  of  a  God,  or  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  that  she 
never  prayed  nor  knew  the  nature  of  an  oath ;  but  since,  a  clergjman  had  twice  visited  and 
instructed  her  in  the  nature  of  an  oath.  Patteson,  J.,  rejected  her,  saying  he  must  be  sat- 
isfied  that  she  felt  the  binding  obligation  of  an  oath  from  the  general  course  of  her  religious 
education;  that  the  effect  of  an  oath  upon  the  conscience  of  the  child  should  arise  from  re- 
ligious feelings  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  not  merely  from  instructions  confined  to  the  na- 
ture of  an  oath  recently  communicated  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial  Rex  v.  WHHamSf  7  Garr. 
&  Payne,  320. 

Where,  on  an  indictment  for  rape,  the  Injured  person  is  of  sufficient  age,  though  weak  un- 
derstanding, but  is  unable  to  talk,  and  can  communicate  and  receive  ideas  only  by  signs,  she 
may  yet  be  sworn  as  a  witness  and  examined,  tlirough  the  medium  of  a  person  who  can 
understand  her,  who  is  to  be  sworn  to  interpret  between  her  and  the  court  and  jury.  Tlie 
Peopky.  IT  Gee,  I  Denio,  19. 

The  testimony  of  an  in&nt  of  seven  years,  corroborated  by  circumstances,  held  sufficient 
to  justify  a  conviction  of  a  capital  offence.  The  credibility  of  such  witness  is  left  properly 
to  the  jury.     StaU  v.  Le  Blanc^  3  Brevard,  339. 

A  child  of  any  age  capable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  may  be  examined 
on  oath;  and  the  credit  due  to  his  statements,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
jury,  who  should  regard  the  age,  the  understanding,  and  the  sense  of  accountability  for 
moral  conduct  in  coming  to  theu*  conclusion.     State  v.  WhiOiert  21  Maine,  341. 

Before  a  chUd  is  examined  the  judge  must  be  satisfied  that  the  child  feels  the  binding 
obligation  of  an  oath  from  the  general  course  of  its  religious  education.  The  effect  of  the 
oath  upon  the  conscience  of  the  child  should  arise  from  religious  feelings  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture, and  not  merely  fVom  instructions,  confined  to  the  nalure  of  an  oath,  recently  commu- 
nicated to  it  for  the  purposes'  of  a  trial 

There  is  no  difference  in  respect  of  the  competency  of  children  between  capital  cases  and 
misdemeanors.  Where  the  child  has  appeared  not  sufficiently  to  understand  the  nature  and 
obligation  of  an  oath,  judges  have  often  thought  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice  to 
put  off  the  trial  of  a  prisoner,  directmg  that  the  child  in  the  meantime  should  be  properly 
instructed. 

[6]  Thus  where  a  man  deaf  and  dumb  f^om  birth,  was  produced  as  a  witness  on  a  trial 
for  larceny,  he  was  allowed  to  be  examined  through  the  medium  of  his  sister,  who  waa 
sworn  to  interpret  to  the  witness,  "  the  questions  and  demands  made  by  the  court  to  the 
witness,  and  the  answers  made  to  them."  The  sister  stated,  that  for  a  series  of  years  she 
and  her  brother  had  been  enabled  to  understand  one  another  by  means  of  certain  arbitrary 
signs  and  motions,  which  time  and  necessity  had  invented  between  them.  She  was  certain 
that  her  brother  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  and  that  she  could 
communicate  to  him  notions  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature  of  an  oath,  and  of  the  tem- 
poral dangers  of  perjury.  Ruston's  cast,  1  Leach,  408.  So  in  Scotland,  upon  a  trial  for  rape, 
the  woman,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  had  been  instructed  by  teachers,  by  means  of 
signs,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  an  oath,  of  a  trial,  and  of  the  obligation  of  speaking  the 
truth,  was  admitted  to  be  examined.  Martin's  case,  1823,  Allison's  Prac.  Crim.  Lawof  Scotl 
486. 
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(e)  Lunatics. 

Lunatics  may  be  witnesses  in  their  lucid  intervals  ;(a)  idiots  or  in- 
sane persons  cannot.(&)     And  when  a  lunatic  is  tendered  as  a 
[*151]     witness,  *it  is  for  the  judge  to  examine  and  ascertain  whe- 
ther he  is  of  competent  understanding  to  give  evidence,  and 
is  aware  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath  ;  if  satisfied  that  he  is, 
the  judge  should  allow  him  to  be  sworn  and  examined.(c)[l] 

(/)  Judge  or  Juror. 

A  judge  may  be  a  witness.  And  it  is  said  that  he  may  be  so,  even 
although  he  is  the  judge  to  try  the  cause  ;(rf)  but  this  at  present 
never  occurs  in  practice.  A  juror,  however,  may  be  a  witness,  either 
for  or  against  the  prisoner,  and  must  be  sworn  as  such  ;(e)  but  it  is  right 
that  he  should  inform  the  court  of  his  having  evidence  to  give  in  the 

(o)  Com.  Dig.  Testm.  A,  1.  (rf)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.  83. 

{h)  Co.  Lit.,  6  b.  [e)  Id. 

(c)  R.  V.  EiU,  20  Law  J,  222  m. 

[1]  Persons  not  possessing  the  use  of  their  understanding,  as  idiots,  madmen,  and  lunatics, 
if  they  are  either  continually  in  that  condition,  or  subject  to  such  a  frequent  recurrence  of 
it,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  trust  to  their  testimony,  are  inoompetent  witnesses.  Lwing^n  t. 
Kiersted,  10  Johns.  362. 

An  idiot  is  a  person  who  has  been  non  compos  merUis  from  his  birth,  and  who  has  never 
any  lucid  intervals,  Co.  Litt  247 ;  Bac.  Ab.  Idiot  (A.  1,)  and  cannot  be  received  as  a  wit- 
ness.    Com.  Dig.  Testm.  (A.  L) 

A  lunatic  is  a  person  who  enjoys  intervals  of  Bound  mind,  and  may  be  admitted  as  a  wit- 
ness, in  lucidis  intervaUfs.  Com.  Dig.  Testm.  (A.  1.)  He  must  of  course  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  his  intellect  at  the  time  of  the  event,  to  which  he  testifies,  as  well  as  at  the  time 
of  his  examination ;  and  it  has  been  justly  observed,  that  it  ought  to  appear  that  no  serious 
fit  of  in.sanity  has  intervened,  so  as  to  cloud  bis  recollection,  and  cause  him  to  mistake  tbo 
illusions  of  imagination  for  the  events  he  has  witnessed.  Allison's  Prac.  0.  La.  of  ScoU. 
436.  With  regard  to  those  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  monomania^  or  an  aberration  of 
mind  on  one  particular  subject  (not  touching  the  matter  in  question,)  and  whose  judgment 
in  otlier  respects  is  correct,  the  safest  rule  appears  to  be  to  ezdude  their  testimony,  it  being 
impossible  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  extent  and  influence  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 

LivinQsion  v.  Kiersted^  10  John.  Rep.  362.  And  if  such  persons  are  offered  as  witnesses, 
evidence  is  admissible  to  show  their  incompetency.  Id.  Persons  totally  deprived  of  mem- 
ory or  understanding,  or  who  are  suffering  under  a  temporary  privation  of  tbem  when  pro- 
duced to  be  sworn,  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  Thus  a  person  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  testify ;  and  the  court  before  which  the  witness  is  produced, 
may  decide  (Vom  its  own  view,  whether  the  witness  is  in  such  a  sitaation  that  he  ought  to 
be  received  to  testify.     Hartford  v.  Palmer^  16  John.  Rep.  143. 

A  witness  is  not  incompetent  merely  because  he  has  been  judicially  declared  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  his  estate  committed  to  trustees.  Gebhard  v.  Shindk^  15  Serg.  ft  Rawle, 
235.  It  is  enough  if  he  be  competent  at  the  time  of  examination.  Id.  238.  Though,  if  he 
be,  at  the  time,  insane,  an  idiot,  or  a  lunatic,  he  is  not  competent  ElUSf  J,  in  JPftebe  y. 
Prince,  Walk.  Rep.  131. 
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case,  before  he  is  sworn  as  a  juror,  and  indeed  to  decline  acting  as  a 
juror  in  the  case,  if  the  court  will  permit  him. [2] 

(g)  Prosecutor, 

The  prosecutor  in  criminal  cases  may  be,  and  generally  is,  a  witness, 
either  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  defendant ;  even  in  cases  of  for- 
gery, the  person  whose  name  is  forged  may  now  be  a  witness  to  sustain 
Ae  prosecution.(a) 

There  were  some  cases  formerly,  in  which  the  prosecutor  was  not 
allowed  to  be  a  witness,  on  account  of  the  interest  he  had  in  the  result 
of  the  prosecution ; — ^in  a  prosecution  for  forcible  entry  on  stat  8  H. 
6,  c.  9,  s.  8,  or  21  Jac.  1,  c.  15,  he  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  witness  for 
he  was  entitled  to  restitution  if  the  defendant  should  be  convicted  ;(&) 
or  in  cases  where  the  punishment  was  by  fine  only,  and  the  prosecutor 
was  to  have  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it,  he  could  not  be  a  witness  ;(c) — 
but  now,  interest  in  the  event  of  the  prosecution,  no  longer  renders  a 
witness  incompetent,  by  stat.  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  1,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  notice  more  fully.  [3] 

(a)  9  a.  4,  c.  33,  b.  2.  (c)  See  /2.  v.  Biackmorej  1  Esp.  95.    R.  r. 

(&)  R.  T.  WiUUmM,  9  B.  ft  C.  649.  Oofs,  Id.  217. 

^^^^»^^»   I     ■       ■  I       ■    I      ■   ^     ■       ■■■■        ■     »         II   ■   ^11    I  »   ■■■  I  -  ■■■■■■■  ■  —11     ^^^^^  ■■■■■»■  ■    —    ■  ,M  »■  .         .         ■         I       .1  ■^»^^^^^1^ 

[2]  A  jaror  may  give  evidence  of  an  j  fact  material  to  be  communicated  in  the  cause  of  a 
trial.  In  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  jury  may  use  that  general  knowledge  which  any  man 
may  bring  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  indictment,  without  being  sworn.  But  if  any  one  of 
the  jurors  has  a  particular  knowledge  on  the  subject ;  as  for  instance,  as  to  the  value  of  a 
watch  in  a  case  where  it  is  essential  to  prove  what  it  is  worth ;  he  ought  to  be  sworn  and 
examined  as  a  witness.  Rasser's  case,  7  C.  &  P.  648.  M^Kain  v.  jLovc,  2  Hill  8.  C.  Rep. 
506. 

A  juror  is  incompetent  to  prove  the  misconduct  of  liis  fellow  jurors,  in  order  to  impeach 
the  verdict    SkUe  v.  Freeman,  5  Conn.  Bep.  348.    So,  a  grand  juror,  to  prove  that  a  witness,  \ 

who  has  been  examined  before  the  petit  jury,  swore  differently  before  the  g^nd  jury.  Iniiay 
V.  Rogers,  2  Halsted.  347.    But  a  juror  may  be  admitted  to  prove  improper  attempts,  by  a  ; 

party,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  jury.    Jknn,  ex  dem.  Chews,  v.  Driver^  Coxe,  166 ;  and  ; 

in  New  York,  by  statute,  a  grand  juror  is  bound  to  testify  as  to  any  consistency  or  incon-  \ 

sistency  between  what  a  witness  swore  before  a  grand  and  petit  jury;  and  to  disclose  testi-  i 

mony  given  before  the  grand  jury,  on  a  complaint  against,  or  trial  of  a  witness  for  perjury ;  | 

but  is  expressly  restrained  as  to  the  manner  In  which  he  or  any  of  his  fellows  voted,  or  what 
were  their  expressed  opinions.    2  B.  S.  part  4,  ch.  2,  tit.  4,  s  31,  p.  724. 

[3]  The  old  English  doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  American  courts ;  State  v. 
Branson,  1  Boot,  307.  Same  v.  Ebdget,  id.  535.  Swift's  Ed.  70 ;  but  see  Day's  note  (1,)  2 
N.  B.  96.  State  v.  A.  W.,  1  TyL  260.  The  StaU  v.  HamiWm,  2  Hayw.  288 ;  doubted  by 
others,  (C^«  case,  1  0.  H.  Bea  141 ;)  but  a  majority  have  gone  the  other  way.  Ftibber  v. 
SUUard,  2  N.  H.  Bep.  481.    Pennsylvania  v.  Farrel,  Addis,  246.     OommonweaUh  v.  SneU,  \ 

3  Mass.  Bep  82.  Same  v.  Waite,  5  id.  261.  State  v.  Foster,  3  M'Cord,  442.  Respubliea  v. 
KeaMng,  1  Dall.  110.  Same  v.  Ross,  2  id.  239.  Saine  v.  Wright,  1  Ycates,  401.  Same  v. 
Ross,  2  id.  1.  An  apparent  first  endorser  was  received  to  prove  his  name  a  forgery.  Ter- 
ritory V.  Barron,  1  Mart  Lou.  Bep.  208.    So  the  alleged  drawer  of  a  check,  (People  v.  Howell, 

4  John.  Bep.  296,)  and  the  maker  of  a  note.    People  v.  Dean,  6  Cowen's  Bep.  27.    And  see 
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(A)  Persons  interested  in  the  event 

By  Stat  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  1,  no  person,  offered  as  a  witness,  shall 
be  excluded,  by  reason  of  incapacity  from  interest,  from  giving  evidence 
either  in  person  or  by  deposition  according  to  the  practice  of  the  court 
on  the  trial  of  any  issue  joined,  or  of  any  matter  or  question  or  on 
any  inquiry  arising  in  any  suit,  action  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal, 
in  any  court,  or  before  any  judge,  jury,  sheriff,  coroner,  magistrate,  offi- 
cer, or  person  having  by  law  or  by  the  consent  of  the  parties,  authority 
to  hear  receive  and  examine  evidence ;  but  that  every  person  so  offered 
may  and  shall  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  or  solemn  affirma- 
tion in  those  cases  wherein  affirmation  is  by  law  receivable,  notwith- 
standing that  such  persons  may  or  shall  have  interest  in  the  matter  in 

U,  States  y.  Johns^  4  Ball  412.  But  the  instrument  must  be  produced  to  the  party,  before 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  swear  as  to  its  genuineness,  (CommonweaUh  y.  HtUchinson^  1  Ifass. 
Bep.  *l,  Same  y.  SneU,  3  id.  82,)  unless  it  has  been  secreted  to  protect  the  offender.  Com- 
montoeaUh  y.  SneU,  supra. 

That  persons  entitled  to  a  reward  on  conviction,  are  competent  witnesses  for  the  pneo^ 
cution,  (see  M'Nally's  £v.  61,  63,  and  the  cases  there  cited.  United  Slates  y.  Wilson^  1  Bald- 
win's Rep.  90,  S.  P.)  An  attorney  who,  by  arrangement  with  the  trustees  of  a  corporation, 
was  to  have  10  per  cent  on  all  fines  collected  in  their  behalf  was  held  incompetent  aa  a 
witness  for  the  commonwealth,  in  a  prosecution  for  a  fine  belong^g  to  the  corporation. 
ComnwnweaUh  y.  MoorCy  5  J.  J.  Uarsh.  655,  6. 

The  party  injured  is  a  competent  witness  for  the  state,  in  a  criminal  proeecation..  The 
cases  are  generally  uniform  to  this  effect,  on  the  ground  which  prevails  in  civil  causes,  that 
the  record  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  witness.  State  v.  ffasset,  I 
Tayl.  65.  CommonweaUh  v.  Oliver^  3  Bibb,  474.  But  they  are  conflicting^  as  to  his  com* 
potency  in  those  cases  where  he  may,  by  special  provision,  derive  actual  benefit  from  a  con- 
viction. 

The  rule  that  he  is  competent,  was  applied  to  a  suit  qui  tarn  for  usury.  Banner  v.  Greffg^ 
1  Hairingt  513  ,*)  and  to  a  prosecution  for  playing  with  fitlse  dice.  The  King  v.  Chapman^ 
stated  by  M'Kean,  0.  J.,  in  Respublica  v.  Keating.  1  Dall.  111.  The  general  rule  was  held 
not  to  be  altered  even  by  a  statute  making  the  prosecutor  liable  for  costs.  Commonwealth 
v.  Shriver,  Whart  Dig.  331,  pi.  734,  2d  ed.  Quere.  Vid.  Commonwealth  v.  Gore,  3  Dana,  4t5. 
Where  a  statute  made  him  liable  only  in  the  event  of  the  prosecution  appearing  to  be  frivolous 
or  malicious,  he  was  received  as  but  contingently  liable.  The  State  v.  Biennerhassett,  Walker^a 
Rep.  7,  and  15,  16.  The  prosecutor  in  forcible  entry  under  the  statute,  is  not  competent  for 
the  state,  for  he  is  entitled  to  restitution.  State  v.  FeOowSy  2  Hay  w.  340.  The  rule,  that 
the  injured  party  is  competent,  ko.^  was  applied  to  the  person  who  owned,  and  fh>m  whom 
a  bank  bill  was  stolen,  though  a  conviction  would  entitle  him  to  a  restitution  of  the  property. 
State  V.  Cassados,  1  Nott  A  M'Cord,  91,  99.  But  this  was  denied  of  the  party  swindled, 
against  the  alleged  swindler ;  for  a  statute  gave  the  former  double  value,  on  conviction.  Stitie 
V.  Vaughan,  1  Bay,  282,  3.  So  of  an  informer,  who  is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  penalty.  City 
Council  V.  Haywood,  2  Nott  k  M'Cord,  308.  Van  Evour  v.  27«  State,  id.  309,  note  (a).  But 
see  State  v.  Bermett,  1  Root.  249. 

On  trial  of  an  indictment  for  perjury  committed  by  A.  on  trial  of  an  action  against  B.  and 
others,  B.  is  not  rendered  incompetent  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  not  paid  the  debt  and  costs,  and  has  filed  a  bill  m  equity.  But  semNe,  that  if  R 
expect  A«  will  be  a  witness  against  him  in  a  similar  action,  coming  on  for  trial  soon  after  the 
indictment,  that  is  such  an  immediate  interest  in  B.  as  will  disqualify  him  ttom  being  a  wit- 
ness.   Bex  v.  Euhie^  7  Gar.  &  Payne,  8. 
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question,  or  in  the  event  of  the  trial  of  any  issue,  matter,  question,  or 
inquiry,  or  of  the  suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  in  which  he  is 
oflFered  as  a  witness.  This  *Act  contained  some  exceptions,  [*152] 
namely, — parties  to  the  suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  named  in 
the  record, — ^lessor  of  plaintiff  in  ejectment, — ^tenant  of  the  premises 
sought  to  be  recovered  in  ejectment, — the  landlord  or  other  person  in 
whose  right  a  defendant  in  repelvin  makes  cognizance, — ^persons  in 
whose  immediate  and  individual  behalf  any  action  is  brought  or  defend- 
ed, either  wholly  or  in  part, — and  the  husband  or  wife  of  any  such 
person ; — all  which  exceptions,  however,  have  recently  been  repealed 
by  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  l.[l] 

By  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  2,  also,  parties  to  suits,  actions,  or 
other  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  are  made  competent  witnesses, 
and  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  each  other.  But,  by 
sect.  3,  nothing  herein  contained  shall  render  any  person,  who  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  any  indictable 
offence,  or  any  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  competent 
or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  himself  or  herself,— or 
shall  render  any  person  compellable  to  answer  any  question  tending  to 
criminate  himself  or  herself, — or  shall  in  any  criminal  proceeding  ren- 
der any  husband  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  for  or 
against  his  wife,  or  any  wife  competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence 
for  or  against  her  husband .(a)[2] 

(i)  InJiabiiants. 

The  rated  inhabitants  of  parishes  were  in  many  instances  holden  to 
be  incompetent  as  witnesses  for  their  parish,  in  any  proceedings  by  or 
against  it,  on  the  ground  of  interest.  But  by  stat  54  G.  8,  c.  170,  s.  9, 
they  were  rendered  competent  in  all  matters  relating  to  rates,  orders 
of  removal,  settlements,  and  bastards ;  and  by  stat.  1  Ann,  stat  1,  c. 
18,  s.  13,  the  inhabitants  of  a  county,  riding,  or  division,  were  rendered 
competent,  in  prosecutions  for  the  non-repair  of  bridges,  and  the  roads 
at  the  ends  of  them ;  and  by  stat.  27  G.  3,  c.  29,  s.  1,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  parish,  township,  or  place  were  rendered  competent  witnesses  to 
prove  any  offence  to  have  been  committed  within  their  parish,  &c., 
where  the  penalty  was  applicable  to  the  poor  of  such  parish,  or  other- 
wise in  aid  or  exoneration  of  such  parish,  &c.  But  the  stat.  6  &  7  Vict, 
c.  85,  already  mentioned,(6)  has  the  effect  of  rendering  inhabitants  com- 
petent witnesses  in  all  cases  for  their  parish,  &c.,  although  by  stat.  14 

(a)  Vide  infra,  (b)  Supra. 

[1]  See  N.  Y.  Code  of  1851,  sees.  398,  399. 
[2]  See  K.  T.  Ckxle  of  1861,  sea  390. 
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&  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  Sj{a)  or  at  least  by  tlie  equity  of  that  statute,  not 
competent  or  compellable  to  give  evidence  against  it,  wbere  tbe  inhabi- 
tants generally  are  indicted.  [3] 

(j)  Husband  and  vnfe. 

A  wife  cannot  be  examined  as  a  witness  for  or  against  her  husband, 
or  a  husband  as  a  witness  for  or  against  his  wife,(6)  except  in 

[*158]  *the  case  of  a  personal  injury  committed  by  one  upon  the 
other,  in  which  case  (from  necessity)  the  one  may  be  a  witness 

against  the  other.(c)[l]' 

(a)  Sw^a,  R  v.  SiOs  et  dL,  1  Cor.  &  K.  494. 

(&)  GUb.  Ev.  133,  134.    Bac.  Abr.  Evi-         (c)  R  v.  Azyre,  1  Str.  633.    2  Hawk.  c.  46, 
denoe,  A.  1.    2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.  70, 11.    See     s.  11,    Lord  Audky'a  case,  1  St  Tr.  388. 


[3]  In  New  York,  it  is  held  that  the  intereet  arlsiDg  from  being  a  rateable  inhabitanl^  is 
too  remote  to  preyent  his  being  a  witness  for  the  town,  as  in  actions  on  bastardy  bonds. 
FdUs  y.  BeXhnap,  1  John.  Rep.  486 ;  or  for  penalties  in  qui  torn  actions.  Corwein  y.  Eames^  11 
John.  Rep.  76;  Bloodgood  y.  Overseers  of  Jamaica,  12  John.  Rep.  285.  The  City  Council  r. 
King,  4  M'Cord  487.  It  seems  that  we  stand,  bj  common  law,  yeiy  nearly  on  the  footing 
of  England,  upon  the  statute  54  Geo.  3  a  170,  sec.  9,  cited  in  the  text. 

[1]  It  is  now  settled  that  a  kept  mistress,  who  has  passed  as  the  party's  wife,  is  competent 
for  him ;  though  it  may  be  otherwise  if  he  habitually  allow  her  to  pass  as  his  wife.  Sey^ral 
of  the  judges  recognized  the  opinion  of  Lord  Kenyon,  G.  J.  cited  in  the  text,  as  sound  law ; 
though  Best,  G.  J.  thought  the  wife  should  be  so  dejure,  in  order  to  be  excluded.  Bathews 
V.  GaUndo,  4  Bing.  610 ;  3  Oarr.  &  Payne,  238,  &  0.  at  N.  P.  1  Moor.  &  Payne^  565,  &  C. 
And  see  Randall^s  case,  5  C.  H.  Roc.  141,  before  Golden,  mayor,  and  Jay,  recorder.  In  a 
case  where  the  woman  was  sued,  a  witness  who  liyed  with  her  as  her  husband  was  reoeiyed 
as  competent  in  her  behalf.    Meunier  y.  Gouet,  2  Mart  Lou.  Rep.  66. 

Where  the  husband  is  a  party,  the  wife  cannot  be  a  witness  either  for  or  against  him. 
FUch  y.  HiU,  11  Mas&  Rep.  286 ;  CorrmonweaUh  y.  Schriver,  Quarter  Sessions,  Philad.  1820, 
MS. ;  City  Bank  r.  Bangs,  3  Paige,  36. 

She  shall  not  be  examined  against  her  husband,  on  his  trial  for  murder,  eyen  by  consent 
of  the  parties.  BandaWs  case,  before  Van  Ness,  J.,  5  Git.  H.  Recorder,  141,  153,  154.  Nor 
ean  Ae  be  examined  for  the  plaintiff,  though  the  defendant  married  her  after  the  plaintiff  had 
subpoenaed  her  in  the  cause.    PecUey  y.  WeUesly,  3  Garr.  &  Payne,  558. 

In  one  case  the  court  refbsed  to  hear  the  husband  as  a  witness,  against  one  indicted  for 
larceny  jointly  with  his  wife,  though  she  was  not  taken,  and  the  district  attorney  entered  a 
nolle  prosequi  as  to  her ;  for  perhaps  her  husband  might  disclose  enough  to  require  that  a 
bench  warrant  should  issue  against  her.    The  People  r.  Colbem,  1  Wheel  Or.  Gas.  479. 

See  Fitch  y.  EiU,  11  Mass.  Rep.  280.  On  the  traverse  of  an  indictment  for  subomatioii 
of  perjury,  where  two  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  swore  that  the  testimony 
giyen  by  them  on  a -former  trial  was  false,  their  wives'  testimony  was  held  not  admissible  to 
impeach  that  of  theur  husbands,  either  directly  or  collaterally.  New  York  Gen.  Sessiona, 
before  Raddiff,  mayor.  Francis  and  Jones^  cases,  1  Git.  H.  Rea  121.  Quere,  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  now  to  be  the  settled  doctrine,  both  on  authority  and  principle,  that  husband 
and  wife  may  be  received  to  contradict  or  criminate  each  other  in  a  collateral  matter,  i.  e. 
in  all  cases  except  where  one  is  called  to  contradict  or  criminate  the  other  as  a  party  to 
some  cause. 

On  similar  principles,  upon  the  trial  of  an'indictment  for  fornication  and  bastardy  with  a 
married  woman,  she  was  held  competent  to  prove  the  criminal  oonneotion.     Commonwealth 
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And  this  exception  is  not  affected  by  the  general  expression  in  the 
8d  section  of  stat.  14  &  15  Vict,  c.  99,  above  mentioned,  namely,  that 
nothing  in  that  section  shall  render  a  husband  competent  or  compella- 
ble to  give  evidence  against  his  wife,  or  a  wife  against  her  husband,-— 
as  that  section  merely  has  relation  to  the  other  provisions  of  the  same 
Act.  * 

But  in  no  other  cases  of  relationship  are  the  parties  incompetent  to 
give  evidence  for  or  against  each  other  :  a  father  may  be  a  witness  for 
or  against  his  son,  a  son  for  or  against  his  father,  a  brother  for  or 
against  his  brother.(a) 

(k)  Attorney, 

An  attorney  cannot  disclose  any  confidential  communication  made 
to  him,  as  attorney,  by  his  client,  (6)  whether  made  with  reference  to 
any  suit  then  depending  or  in  contemplation,  or  not(c)  And  this  is 
the  privilege,  not  of  the  attorney,  but  of  the  client,  and  the  court  will 
not  permit  him  to  make  the  disclosure.(d)    The  same  rule  applies  to 

(a)  2  Halo,  2t6.  84-86.  ^ 

(&)  Gilb.  E7.  136.    Arch.  PI.  A  Er.  Cir.         (c)  Doe  v,  Earris,  5  Oar.  A  K  692. 
Act  474.    1  Arch.  Pr.  76.    Hawk.  c.  46,  as.         (d)  4  T.  R.  753. 


T.  WeniZf  I'Ashm.  Rep.  269,  and  the  cases  cited  mfra  from  Browne  and  Binnej.  But  not 
to  prove  the  non-access  of  her  husband.  OommontoeaUh  v.  ifttter,  cited  1  Browne,  App.  lit ; 
ComrrumweaUh  v.  Strieker^  1  Browne,  App.  xlvii. ;  ComiTumweaUh  y.  ConiuUy^  1  Browne, 
284;  CommonweaMh  v.  Shepherd,  6  Bin.  283.  The  King  v.  AT  Lean,  cited  6  Bin.  290.  But 
if  the  court  permit  her  to  be  asked  a  question  from  the  answer  to  which  non-access  may  be 
inferred,  as  "  how  long  it  was  since  she  last  saw  her  husband,"  and  afterwards  direct  the 
jury  that  they  are  not  to  consider  anything  which  fell  from  her  as  evidence  of  non-access, 
and  there  is  strong  evidence  of  non-access  from  other  witnesses,  the  verdict  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed.    OommonweaUh  v.  Shepherd,  6  Binn.  283. 

During  the  trial  of  five  defendants,  on  an  indictment  for  an  assault  and  battery,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants  moved  that  the  wife  of  one  of  them  might  be  examined  as  a  witness 
for  the  other  four ;  but  the  court  ruled  unanimously  that  she  could  not  be  examined.  To 
have  had  the  benefit  of  her  testimony,  they  should  have  moved  to  be  tried  separately  flx>m 
the  husband,  which  the  court  would  have  granted,  had  this  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
the  motion.  OommonweaUh  v.  EaaUmd  et  al,  1  Mass.  R.  15.  But  quere  of  this;  for  where 
they  served,  it  was  holden  that  one  was  not  competent  for  the  other.  The  People  v.  Bitt,  10 
John.  Rep.  95.  It  follows  that  the  wife  would  not  be  competent.  For  where  Golbem  and 
Elizabeth,  the  latter  being  the  wife  of  Weir,  were  jointly  indicted,  and  Colbem  alone  was 
taken  and  put  upon  his  trial,  the  husband  was  held  incompetent  for  the  people,  because  the 
wife  was  so  within  the  case  of  The  People  v.  BUL  The  People  v.  €k>lbem,  1  Wheel  Cr.  Gas. 
479.  On  this  decision  being  made,  the  district  attorney  entered  a  noUe  prosequi  in  her  fi&vor, 
and  ofiered  her  husband  again ;  but  the  court  still  rejected  him  as  incompetent,  because  hif 
testimony  might  still  affect  his  wife,  the  nolle  proeeqm  not  being  final  He  might  disclose 
enough  to  require  that  the  court  should  issue  a  bench  warrant  against  her.  To  warrant  the 
testimony  of  the  husband,  she  must  first  have  been  tried  and  acquitted  by  the  jury.  Id.  481. 
But  see  State  v.  Anthony,  (1  M'Cord,  285,)  that  the  wife  may  be  a  witness  for  one  indicted 
jointly  with  her  husband  for  murder,  but  tried  separately  fh>m  him. 
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barristers ;  but  not  to  medical  men,  or  other  persons.(a)  An  attorney 
also  cannot  be  compelled  to  produce  the  deeds  or  documents  of  his 
client  ;(6)  but  he  may  be  subpoenaed  to  produce  them,  and  if  he  refuse 
to  do  so,  secondary  evidence  may  be  given  of  their  contents.(c)  If, 
however,  he  be  the  attesting  witness  to  a  deeS  of  his  client,  his  privilege 
does  not  exempt  him  from  proving  its  execution.(d)[2] 

(a)  Per  BuUer,  J.,  4  T.  B.  760.    2  Hawk.  J.  214,  ex.  R.  v.  Eankins,  2  Car.  k  K  823. 
c.  46,  8.  92.  (c)  Coates  et  al.  v.  Birchy  2  Q.  B.  252. 

(b)  See  Bate  v.  Kinsey,  1  Cr.  M.  &  R  38.  (d)  Doe  d.  Avery  v.  Boe,  6  DowL  518.     2 
Dames  y.  Waters^  1  DowL  N.  C.  651, 11  Law  Hawk.  c.  46,  as.  87,  89. 

[2]  The  head  or  confidenlial  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  is  not  privileged  from 
being  examined  as  a  witness  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  his  principal.  Corps  v.  Bdbinson^  2 
Wash.  C.  G.  Rep.  388.  Nor  an  attorney's  clerk  in  respect  to  the  private  and  personal  affairs 
of  the  latter,  though  his  articles  bind  him  to  keep  his  master's  secrets.  Webb  v.  S/nUh,  1 
Car.  &  Payne,  337.  So  a  confidential  agent  or  factor  must  give  evidence  of  matters  confi- 
dentially communicated  to  him:  (Holmes  v.  Comeggs  1  Dallas,  439;)  and  a  banker  of  one  of 
the  parties  is  bound  to  disclose  what  such  party's  balance  was  on  a  given  day.  JJoyd  y. 
Seshfield,  2  Carr.  &  Payne,  325. 

The  privilege  does  not  extend  to  the  clerk  or  student  of  the  attorney  or  counsel,  and  he  is 
bound  to  testify  to  facts  of  which  he  acquired  a  knowledge  while  in  the  office  of  the  attorney, 
though  such  as  the  attorney  himself  could  not  disclose.  Andreivs  v.  Solomon^  1  Pet  C  C. 
Bep.  356.  But  in  Foiver  v.  Kentf  (1  Cowen*s  Rep.  172,)  it  was  decided  that  the  clerk  repre- 
sents the  attorney,  during  his  absence,  as  to  all  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  office,  and 
has  power  to  bind  the  attorney  by  waiving  the  usual  formalities  of  practice,  as  entering  a 
rule  to  amend.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  clerk  should  be  under  the  same  restrictions 
in  regard  to  the  business  of  the  attorney  as  the  attorney  himself;  and  in  Jackson^  ex  devn. 
Haverly  v.  French^  (3  Wend.  337,)  the  opinion  was  intimated  by  the  caurt  that  the  rule  was 
apphcable  to  the  clerk  as  well  as  to  the  attorney.  In  a  late  English  case,  it  was  ruled  at  nisi 
prins^  by  Best,  J.  that  the  privilege  of  not  disclosing  confidential  communications  extends  to 
the  clerk  of  the  attorney  employed  in  a  cause,  on  the  ground  that  attornies  are  under  tlie 
necessity  of  employing  clerks,  before  whom  such  communications  must  be  made.  Taylor  y. 
Forster^  2  Carr.  &  Payne,  195 ;  and  see  Foote  v.  Ilayne,  infra.  And  in  a  still  later  case,  it 
was  held  that  the  clerk  of  an  attorney,  who  liad  been  employed  by  a  mortgagee  to  make  an 
abstract  of  the  mortgage  deeds,  was  not  a  competent  witness  to  prove  the  contents  of  the 
deeds,  (the  mortgagee  having  refused  to  produce  them.)  Mr.  Justice  Bayl^^y  saying  that  the 
derk  stood  precisely  in  the  same  situation  as  his  master.  The  King  v.  The  Inh,  of  Upper 
BoddingUm^  8  Dowl.  k  Ry.  726.  Otherwise  if  the  deeds  form  no  part  of  the  client's  tiUe. 
Doe^  dem.  CourtaU  v.  Thofnas,  9  Barn,  k  Cress.  288. 

The  privilege  does  not  extend  to  other  professional  men.  Dixon  v.  Parmdee^  2  Verm.  Rep. 
186.  A  physician  is  bound  to  testify  to  facts  which  were  communicated  in  confidence  to 
him  in  his  professional  capacity.  Sherman  v.  Shermajif  1  Root.  486.  So  confessions  made 
to  a  protestant  divine  will  be  received  in  evidence.  Smith's  case,  2  N.  Y.  C.  II,  Rea  77. 
Oilman's  case,  Carr.  SuppL  61,  also  cited  in  Broad  v.  Pitt,  3  Carr.  &  Payne,  518,  S.  P.  So 
penitential  confessions,  made  in  confidence  to  members  of  the  same  church  of  which  the  pri- 
soner is  a  member,  are  not  privileged.  CommonweaUh  v.  Drake,  15  Mass.  Rep.  161.  But  it 
was  held  by  Clinton,  mayor,  in  the  N.  Y.  court  of  general  sessions,  that  confessions  made  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  confidence,  and  whoso  duty  it  is  to  receive  auricular  con- 
fessions according  to  the  canons  of  that  church,  will  not  be  received  in  evidence.  Smith's 
case,  cited  supra^  and  note  to  that  case,  2  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Rec.  80.  Butler  v.  Moore,  MacnalJy, 
253,  oontra. 
Whether,  where  a  clerk  or  servant  is  bound  by  articles  to  keep  his  master's  secrets  and  is 
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(Z)  One  of  two  defendants. 

If  one  of  two  defendants  plead  guilty,  and  the  other  be  tried,  the  de- 
fendant who  pleaded  guilty,  before  sentence  is  passed  upon  him,  may 
be  a  witness  for  his  companion,(a)  or  against  him.(i)  And  now,  by 
Stat.  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  1,  he  may  be  a  witness,  although  judgment 
have  been  pronounced  upon  him.(c)  Also,  upon  an  indictment  against 
two  or  more,  the  prosecutor  may  apply  to  have  one  of  the  defendants 
acquitted,  in  order  to  make  him  a  witness  for  the  prosecution ;  and 
the  other  defendants  cannot  object  to  it  ;(rf)  or,  if  on  the  trial 
there  be  *no  evidence  against  him,  he  may  be  acquitted,  and  [*154] 
give  evidence  for  the  others.  (e)[l] 

(a)  R  V.  George  et  al^  Car.  &  M.  1 11.  (d)  R,  v.  Rowlwid  ti  al,  Ry.  A  M.,  N.  P.  0. 

{b)  R.  V.  Hinks  et  oL,  2  Car.  &  K.  462.  1      401.. 
Den.  C.  0.  84.  (e)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  a.  98. 

(c)  Vide  infra. 

called  on  to  disclose  a  communication  prejudicial  to  his  master,  or  a  matter  expressly  confi- 
ded to  him  as  a  secret,  he  will  be  holden  to  testify?  Quere.  The  inclination  of  Littledale, 
J.  seemed  to  be  that  he  would  not,  in  Webb  v.  Smithy  1  Carr.  &  Payne,  337.  In  Foot  v. 
Ilayne^  id.  545.  Scarlett  complained  that  his  clerk  was  compelled  to  attend  ou  a  supboena 
duces  tecum  to  produce  his  retainer  book,  in  order  to  fix  the  time  of  his  retainer;  and  Abbott, 
C.  J.  seems  to  have  oxpre&sed  himself  very  decidedly  that  the  connsers  clerk  should  not  be 
received  to  prove  such  a  communication  between  the  counsel  and  his  client.  And  vid. 
Eicke  V.  Nokes,  1  Mood.  &  Malk.  303. 

And  now,  by  statute  in  New  York,  no  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest  of  any  denomina- 
tion, is  allowed  to  disclose  any  communication  made  to  him,  in  his  professional  character,  in 
the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  rules  or  practice  of  his  denomination.  2  R.  S.  406, 
§  72.  And  no  p.^actitioner  of  physic  or  surgery,  duly  licensed  shall  be  allowed  to  disclose 
any  information  wluch  he  may  have  acquired  in  attending  any  patient  in  a  professional  cha- 
racter, if  the  information  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  for  his  patient  as  a  phy- 
sician, or  do  any  act  as  a  surgeon.    Id.  §  73. 

A  physician  consulted  by  the  defendant  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  seduction,  as  to  the 
means  of  producing  an  abortion  is  not  privileged  ftom  testi^ing,  by  the  New  York  statute 
forbidding  a  disclosure  of  information  received  by  a  physician  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  for 
a  patient     ffewitt  v.  Primes  21  Wend.  R.  79. 

Communications  made  to  a  confidential  friend  in  confidence  are  not  privileged ;  and  such 
friend  is  bound  to  disclose  them  when  caUed  upon  as  a  witness,  although  made  under  an  in- 
junction and  promise  of  secrecy.  Mitts  v.  Griswold,  1  Root  383 ;  Caikins  v.  Lee^  2  Root 
363.  This  was  oifce  made  a  grave  question.  Buistrod  v.  Leichmerej  2  Freem.  5.  So  a  per- 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  attorney,  who  is  present  at  a  communication  made  to  the  at- 
torney by  the  client,  is  bound  to  testify  to  such  communication.  Jackson^  ex  dem.  Haverly 
v.  French,  3  Wend.  Rep.  337 ;   Gainsford  v.  Grammar,  2  Campb.  10,  S.  P. 

But  the  same  reasons  which  apply  to  an  attorney  apply  equally  to  an  interpreter  between 
the  clicTit  and  attorney,  of  whom  he  is  merely  the  organ.  Andrews  v.  Solomon^  1  Pet  C.  0. 
Rep.  356 ;  Parker  v.  Carter,  4  Munf.  273  ;  Jackson  ex  dem.  Haverly  v.  French,  2  Wend.  Rep. 
337. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  privilege  is  not  confined  to  communications  with  professional 
men,  but  extends  to  any  person  employed  to  manage  a  cause  as  counsel  Bean  v.  Quimby, 
6  N.  H.  Rep.  94.  The  court  put  this  on  the  construction  of  a  local  statute,  authorizing  a 
man  to  manage  his  cause  by  agent,  whether  he  be  licensed  or  not    Id.  97. 

[I]  Where  several  persons  are  Jointly  indicted,  one  is  not  a  competent  witness  for  another, 
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(m)  Accomplice, 

An  accomplice  may  give  evidence  against  those  jointly  guilty  with 
him.(a)    But  although  in  point  of  law  they  may  be  found  guilty  on 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  sa.  94,  96.     Vide  supra. 

-without  being  first  acquitted,  or  convicted;  and  it  makes  no  diflference  whether  the  defend- 
ants plead  jointly  or  separately.  The  People  v.  Bill^  10  John.  Rep.  95;  Campbdl  v.  Com^  2 
Virg.  Caa.  314;  et  vide  The  State  v.  Alexander,  2  Rep.  Const  Ct  So.  Ca.  171.  Thus,  where 
two  being  jointly  indicted  for  an  assault  and  battery,  pleaded,  and  were  tried  separately ; 
and  after  the  testimony  for  the  people  against  one  had  closed,  he  offered  to  prove  his  defence 
by  the  other,  it  was  lield,  that  the  witness  offered  was  incompetent  before  the  trial  and  ac- 
quittal,  or  conviction.  People  v.  BiU^  10  John.  Rep.  95.  So  where  two  were  jomtly  indicted 
for  larceny,  and  being  separately  arraigned,  pleaded  and  were  tried  separately,  it  was  held 
that  a  party  in  the  same  indictment  cannot  be  a  witness  for  his  co-defendant,  until  he  has 
been  first  acquitted,  or,  in  some  cases,  convicted,  whether  the  defendants  be  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately tried.     Campbell  v.  CkmL,  2  Virg.  Cas.  314. 

If  any  evidence  is  given  against  one  of  two  jointly  tried,  the  court  wiU  not  strike  hia  name 
out  of  the  indictment  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  witness  for  the  other ;  and  where 
there  is  no  evidence  against  one  of  several  defendants,  it  seeTns  that  the  motion  to  strike  oat 
his  name  can  only  be  legally  granted  by  consent  of  the  attorney  for  the  state,  and  by  con- 
sidering it  equivalent  to  a  motion  on  bis  part  for  leave  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  as  to  such 
defendant.  Staie  v.  AUxander,  2  Rep.  Const.  Ct  So.  Ca.  1*71.  Accordingly,  on  ^al  of  an 
indictment  for  larceny,  the  attorney-general  not  consenting,  though  no  evidence  appeared 
against  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  court  refused  to  swear  him  as  a  witness  for  the  others. 
State  y.  Carr,  Coxe,  1.  But  of  this,  quere;  for  the  attorney -general  may  thus  wrongfully 
Withhold  evidence  from  the  defendants ;  and  in  another  case,  persons  joined  in  a  oomplainti 
against  whom  there  was  no  evidence,  were,  on  motion  in  behalf  of  the  other  defendants,  ad- 
mitted for  them.  State  v.  S?iau.\  1  Root,  134.  But  if  circumstances  are  proved  from  which 
it  is  possible  for  the  jury  to  presume  guilt,  a  co-defendant  in  an  indictment  cannot  be  a  wit- 
ness for  the  defence.  Pennsylvania  v.  Leach^  Addis.  352.  For  the  general  doctrine,  see  also 
Rex  V.  Long,  6  Can*.  A  Payne,  179. 

Where  one  is  indicted  jointly  with  his  accomplices,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  state's  at- 
torney to  try  the  prisoners  separately,  and  use  Uio  accomplice  or  not,  on  trial,  as  a  witness ; 
but  the  prisoners  have  no  such  right  of  election  for  such  a  purpose,  because  the  accomplice 
jointly  indicted  is  not  competent  for  them  though  they  sever.  State  v.  Calvin,  R.  M.  Charl. 
151,  169.  And  it  was  said  generally,  that  the  state  may  use  the  accomplice  as  a  witness, 
but  the  prisoners  not  Id.  169.  Quere  of  this,  independent  of  their  being  joined  as  parties. 
He  is  competent  for  either  party,  if  not  indicted.  And  quere,  whether  the  accomplice,  so 
long  as  he  remains  on  the  record  as  a  joint  indictee,  can  be  received  as  a  witness  for  either 
party,  though  his  associate  be  tried  separately.  Rex  v.  Rowland,  Ry.  &  Mood.  N.  P.  Rep.  401, 
and  note. 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  m  one  case,  that  though  an  accomplice  and  bis  associates 
be  jointly  indicted,  yet,  if  the  latter  be  separately  tried,  the  accomplice  may  be  a  witness  for 
the  state,  though  not  for  the  prisoners;  and  it  was  held,  that  the  state's  attorney,  but  not 
the  prisoners,  may  elect  to  try  separately  with  a  view  to  use  the  accomplice  as  a  witnesa 
State  V.  Calvin,  R.  M.  Charlt.  151.  But  before  the  state's  attorney  can  in  such  case  use  the 
accomplice  as  a  witness,  ought  not  the  attorney  to  move,  and  have  him  acquitted,  or  at  least 
enter  a  noUe  prosequi  against  him  ?  See  Rex  v.  Rowland,  Ry.  &  Mood.  N.  P.  Rep.  401,  and  the 
note. 

Does  not  the  case  come  within  the  general  rule,  that  so  long  as  the  witness'  name  stand 
on  the  record,  he  being  thus  designated  as  a  joint  party  and  subject  to  be  tried  as  such,  be 
is  incompetent?    In  respect  to  tho  prisoners  right  to  have  one  jointly  indicted  with  him 
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his  testimony  alone,(a)  yet  in  practice  it  is  not  usual  to  convict,  on  the 
testimony  of  an  accomplice,  or  of  the  wife  of  an  accomplice,(6)  unless 
his  or  her  story  be  confirmed  in  some  material  part,  by  the  testimony 
of  other  credible  witnesses.(c)  And  this  confirmatory  testimony  must 
not  merely  relate  to  the  manner  in  which  the  offence  was  committed, 
for  that  proves  only  that  the  accomplice  was  present  at  the  commission 
of  it  ]{d)  but  it  must  be  as  to  some  facts  or  circumstances,  which  tend  to 
connect  the  accused  with  the  offence,  or  to  connect  the  accused  and 
the  accomplice  together.(e)  And  where  A.  was  indicted  as  principal, 
and  B.  as  receiver,  and  A.  pleaded  guilty,  and  an  accomplice  was  call- 
ed to  give  evidence  against  B.,  it  was  holden  that  evidence  confirming 
some  part  of  the  accomplice's  story  as  to  A.,  was  no  confirmation  of 
his  evidence  as  it  affected  B.(^)  But  where  two  are  on  their  trial  as 
principals,  and  an  accomplice  is  admitted  to  give  evidence  against 
them,  and  his  evidence  is  confirmed  as  to  one  of  them,  but  not  as  to 
the  other,  this  will  warrant  the  jury  in  finding  both  defendants 
guilty.(A)  If,  however,  two  or  more  accomplices  be  examined,  the  evi- 
dence of  one  is  not  deemed  confirmed  by  that  of  the  other,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  both  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  other  testimony .(i)  How- 
ever, since  the  passing  of  stat.  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  which  shall  be  pre- 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  46,  s.  96.    S,  ▼.  Jones,  2  Webb,  6  Id.  595.    R  y.  Farler,  8  Id.  106.    R, 

Gamp.  131,  132.    R  v.  Bastings,  *l  Car.  &  y.  Dyke,  8  Id.  261. 

P.  152.  (e)  R  V.  Addis,  6  Car.  k  P.  388. 

{f>)  R  V.  Neai  et  al,  1  Car.  A  P.  168.  (y)  R  v.  Moores  et  al,  1  Car.  So  P.  210. 

(c)  See  R,  t.  Bernard  etal,l  Oar.  &  P.  88.  (h)  R  v.  Dawber  etal,3  Stark.  34. 
2  Hawk.  0.  46,  s.  96.  (t)  R  y,  Noakes,  5  Car.  k  P.  32a 

(d)  R  y.  WUkes,  7  Car.  ft  P.  272.    R  y. 

Bwom  as  a  witness  in  his  behalf  he  must  in  all  cases,  whether  he  be  tried  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately fVom  the  witness,  who  has  not  even  been  arraigned,  wait  for  a  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal  of  the  witness.  The  People  y.  WUUams,  19  Wend.  3*77 ;  StoUe  y.  Bennerhassetts,  Walker's 
Bep.  7,  16,  17.  If  there  be  no  evidence  against  him,  the  court  may  direct  an  acquittal,  or 
order  the  defendant  to  be  discharged.  2  R.  S.  616,  §  19,  2d  ed. ;  State  v.  Blennerhassetts, 
Walker's  Rep.  7,  16,  17.  Bat  until  that  be  so,  the  rule  of  exclusion  applies,  even  where 
the  trials  are  ordered  for  different  counties.  State  y.  MiUs,  2  Dev.  420;  Oarteii^s  case,  cited 
id.  422.  And  it  makes  no  difference  that  the  defendants  have  pleaded  separately.  State  v. 
Mocney,  1  Terg.  431. 

It  is  put  in  the  text  that,  unless  acquitted,  he  should  not  only  be  convicted,  but  fined,  be- 
fore he  is  competent  The  Americen  cases  usually  put  the  case  of  a  conviction  merely  as 
restoring  competency,  without  its  being  followed  by  the  sentence  of  the  court  But  Ruffln, 
J.,  in  Staie  y.  MiUs,  (2  Dev.  422,)  says  the  practice  in  North  Carolina  has  accorded  with  the 
Bnglish  strictness. 

In  Amos  and  Phillippe'  ed.  of  Phil.  Ev.  p.  70,  note  (3),  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Lafone,  (6  Esp. 
160,)  is  examined,  and  several  arguments  urged  in  favor  of  receiving  one  joint  indictee  as  a 
witness  for  another,  after  he  has  suffered  judgment  by  default  The  learned  editors  urge, 
what  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  or  explain  away,  that  there  exists  no  objection  beyond  wliat 
goes  to  his  credit,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  an  accomplice.  The  same  reasoning  would 
seem  to  apply  where  the  witness  pleads  guilty,  especially  hi  all  those  courts  which  do  not 
exclude  witnesses  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  being  parties. 
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sently  mentioned,  where  the  unconfirmed  testimony  of  an  accomplice  is 
the  only  evidence  against  a  prisoner,  the  judge  will  not  withdraw  the 
case  on  that  account  from  the  consideration  of  the  jury ;  he  will  leave 
it  to  them,  however,  with  a  recommendation  not  to  act  upon  it.(a)  It 
may  sometimes  also  be  a  question  whether  the  witness  was  in  fact  an 
accomplice,  of  the  defendant,  so  as  to  require  confirmation ;  it  has  been 
holden,  for  instance,  that  a  person  employed  by  government,  to  mix 
with  conspirators,  and  detect  their  designs,  is  not  an  accomplice,  and 
does  not  require  to  have  his  testimony  confirmed.(J)[2] 

(a)  R,  y.  SkiUfff,  9  Shaw's  J.  P.  314.  see  B.  v.  DowUng,  Id.  6t8. 

(6)  R.  V.  MuUens,  12  Shaw's  J.  P.  T76,  and 


[2]  The  doctrine  of  the  text  in  regard  to  the  admissibility  of  aooompliccs,  has  been  re- 
cognized in  several,  and,  it  is  presumed,  in  most  of  the  United  States,  in  its  fullest  extent 
Ttha  People  v.  Whipple,  9  Cowen's  Rep.  707.  B^d  v.  The  CommonweaWi,  2  Vir.  Caa.  490. 
Bean  v.  Bean,  12  Mass.  Rep.  20.  Churchill  v.  Sutter,  4  Mass.  Rep.  156.  JTNiJTs  case,  1  C. 
H.  Rec.  8.  The  State  v.  Wier.  1  Dev.  363.  United  States  v.  Henry,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  428. 
The  evidence  of  accomplices  has  been  at  all  times  admitted,  although  from  a  prindple  of 
public  policy,  or  from  judicial  necessity,  or  from  both.  They  are  no  doubt  requisite  as  wit- 
nesses in  particular  cases,  but  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  in  a  regular  system  of  admin- 
istrative justice,  they  are  liable  to  great  objections.  "  The  law,"  says  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful modem  writers  on  criminal  jurisprudence,  **  confesses  its  weakness,  by  calling  in  tbe  aid 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  broken.  It  offers  a  premium  to  treachery,  and  destroys  the 
last  vurtue  which  clings  to  the  degraded  transgressor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  tends  to  pre- 
vent any  extensive  agreement  among  atrocious  criminals,  makes  them  perpetually  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  prevents  the  hopelessness  of  mercy  from  rendering  them  desperate." 
People  V.  Whipple,  9  Cowen's  Rep.  707.  As  in  a  criminal  case  a  particeps  criminis  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness,  so  in  a  civil  case,  a  pariiceps  fraudis  may  be,  either  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  fraud.  Churchill  v.  StUer,  4  Mass.  Rep.  156.  Bean  v.  Bean,  12  id.  20.  Mc^or  v.  Deer, 
4  J.  J.  Marsh.  686,  7.     Glenn  v.  Von  Kapff,  2  Gill  k  John.  132. 

But  it  has  been  held  in  Vermont,  that  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  adultery,  a  parti- 
eeps  criminis  is  not  a  competent  witness,  on  the  ground  that  no  person  shall  be  allowed  to 
testify  his  own  guilt  or  turpitude,  to  convict  another.  State  v.  Annice,  N.  Chip.  Rep.  9. 
Offenders  against  the  act  to  prevent  duelling  are  competeut  (in  New  York)  to  testify  against 
any  other  person  offending  in  the  same  transaction ;  indeed  are  compellable  to  testify  the 
same  as  any  other  witnesses.  2  R.  S.  686,  §  3.  The  thief  is  competent  to  prove  an  indict- 
ment for  buying  stolen  goods  of  him.  M^Niff^s  case,  1  C.  H.  Rec.  8.  HOCs  case,  id.  6t,  59. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  asserted  that  conviction  may  follow,  though  the  testimony  of  the  ac^ 
complice  stand  uncorroborated.  Per  Raddiff,  mayor,  in  his  charge,  id.  50.  An  accomplice, 
separately  indicted,  is  competent  as  a  witness  for  or  against  another  indicted  for  the  same 
offence.  To  constitute  an  accomplice,  the  person  charged  as  such  must  have  an  intention 
of  committing  the  crime.  Mere  apparent  concurrence  is  not  enough.  United  States  t. 
Senry,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  428. 

Accomplices  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  under  an  implied  promise  of  pardon,  on  oondi* 
tion  of  their  making  a  full  and  fair  confession  of  the  whole  truth;  that  is,  of  all  tbe  offences 
about  which  they  might  be  questioned,  and  of  all  their  associates  in  guilt  This  impHed 
promise  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  the  witness,  who  is  not  bound  to  criminate  him 
sel^  does  so  to  discover  greater  offenders ;  and  upon  performance  of  the  condition  to  tbe 
satisfaction  of  the  court,  he  acquires  an  equitable  title  to  a  pardon.  People  v.  Wk^tpk,  9 
Cowen's  Rep.  707. 

An  accomplice  admitted  to  testify  of  one  crime,  may,  though  he  behave  well,  be  prose- 
cuted for  another  crime,  the  implied  promise  of  pardon  not  extending  to  that;  and  if  it  ap- 
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''*(7i)  Persons  convicted,  [*155] 

By  Stat.  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  1,  no  person  offered  as  a  witness  shall 
be  excluded,  by  reason  of  incapacity  from  crime,  from  giving  evidence 
either  in  person  or  by  deposition,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  court 
on  the  trial  of  any  issue  joined,  or  of  any  matter  or  question  or  on  any 
inquiry  arising  in  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  in 
any  court,  or  before  any  judge,  jury,  sheriff,  coroner,  magistrate,  officer, 
or  person  having  by  law,  or  by  the  consent  of  parties,  authority  to  hear, 
receive,  and  examine  evidence ;  but  that  every  person  so  offered,  may 
and  shall  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  or  solemn  affirmation 
in  those  cases  where  an  affirmation  is  receivable,  notwithstanding  that 
such  person  may  have  been  previously  convicted  of  any  crime  or  of- 
fence. This  Act  contained  a  proviso,  that  it  should  not  extend  to  ren^ 
der  competent  any  party  to  any  suit,  action,  or  proceeding  individually 
named  in  the  record ;  but  that  proviso  is  repealed  by  stat.  14  &  15  Vict, 
c.  99,  s.  1 ;  so  that  now  a  party  convicted,  may  be  a  witness  against 
those  with  whom  he  is  jointly  indicted,(a)  as  well  as  in  other  cases ;  hig 
conviction  merely  affects  his  credit.  [1] 

(a)  See  R,  v.  Hinks^  ante^  p.  153. 


pear  that  he  ia  charged  with  anj  other  felonj  than  that  in  relation  to  which  the  prosecutor 
moves  for  his  admission  as  a  witness,  this  fact  of  itself  will  be  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting 
him.  People  v.  Whipple,  9  Cowen's  Rep.  721,  note  (a,)  also  resolved  in  several  cases,  2  Carr. 
A  Payne,  411. 

[1]  It  is  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  not  the  punishment,  which  determines  whether  a 
convict  is  an  admissible  witness.  A  conviction  of  treason,  felony,  or  any  of  the  crimen  falsi, 
renders  the  witness  incompetent.  People  v.  Whipple,  9  Ck)wen,  707.  Clark's  Lessee,  v.  SaU, 
2  Har.  ft  M'Hen.  278.  People  v.  Eerrick,  13  John.  82.  CStshman  v.  Loker,  2  Mass.  108. 
All  persons  convicted,  and  adjudged  guilty  of  perjury,  or  subornation  of  perjury,  are,  by 
statute  in  New-York,  absolutely  disqualified  from  giving  testimony,  in  any  matter  or  cause 
whatever,  until  the  judgment  be  reversed.  2  Rev.  Stat  681,  §  1,  4.  And  no  person,  sen- 
tenced upon  a  conviction  for  felony,  shall  be  competent  to  testify  in  any  cause,  matter  or 
proceeding,  civil  or  criminal ;  unless  he  bo  pardoned  by  the  governor,  or  the  legislature,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases  which  are  provided  by  law,  but  no  sentence  on  a  conviction  for  any  of- 
fence, other  than  felony,  shall  disqualify  a  witnes&  Id.  701,  §  23.  A  felony  by  the  same 
statute^  is  defined  to  be  an  oflTence  for  which  the  offender  shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  by 
death,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison.  Id.  702,  §  30.  Offenders  against  the  act  to 
prevent  duelling,  are  declared  to  be  competent  to  testify  against  any  other  person  ofiending 
in  the  same  transaction,  and  are  compellable  to  testify  in  the  same  manner  as  other  persons. 
Id.  686,  §  3.  Ck)nvicts  imprisoned  in  the  state  prison  are  competent  to  testify  against  any 
other  convict,  for  any  offence  committed  whilst  the  accused  and  witness  are  both  confined 
in  prison.  Id.  774,  g  8.  It  is  no  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  that  he  has 
been  convicted  of  an  assault  and  battery,  with  Intent  to  commit  murder,  and  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  fine  and  imprisonment  United  Slates  v.  Brockins,  3  Wash.  C.  G.  Rep.  99.  Other<i 
wise  in  New-Yoric ;  for  there  it  is  a  felony.  2  R.  S.  666,  §  39,  in  connection  with  id.  702,  § 
30,  cited  supra.  A  person  convicted  of  forgery,  or  other  infamous  crime,  in  one  state,  was 
held  incompetent  in  another,  within  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  act  of  congress  declaring  the  effect  of  the  records  of  one  state  in  every  other.   Stat^ 
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(o)  Mcamination  on  the  voire  dire. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  witness  is  competent  or  not,  the  coun- 
sel for  the  opposite  party  is  entitled  to  examine  him  upon  the  subject, 
before  he  is  examined  in  chief  This  is  termed  an  examination  on  the 
voire  dire  {veritaiem  dicere.) 

But  if  the  incompetency  appear  at  any  period  during  the  trial,  the 
judge  will  give  the  party  the  benefit  of  it,  by  striking  out  the  evidence 
of  the  witness. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  where  the  incompetency  of  a  witness  is  im- 
peached upon  the  voire  dire,  it  may  be  restored  upon  his  cross-examina- 
tion by  the  party  calling  him,  without  producing  or  proving  any 
written  document  for  that  purpose ;  but  if  the  competency  be  impeached 
by  other  evidence,  that  evidence  must'be  met  and  answered  by  docu- 
mentary or  other  evidence,  as  in  other  cases.(a) 

(o)  Per  Lord  Kenyon,  0.  J.,  Botham  v.     1  Arch.  N.  P.  33,  34 
SxDingUr,  1  Eap.  164,  and  see  Id.  162.    See 

y.  Candler,  3  Hawks,  393.     StaU  y.  JRidgdy,  2  Har.  &  M'Hen.  120.     Clarke's  Lessee  y.  BdO^ 
id.  3t8.     CoWs  Lessee  y.  Cole,  1  Har.  A  Joha.  378.    But  it  should  appear  that  the  foreign 
ofience  would  disqualify  at  common  law,  or  by  some  statute  of  the  country,     darkens  Lessee 
y.  HaU,  2  Har.  &  M'Hen.  3*78.    The  aboye  cases  from  the  Maryland  Reports,  Har.  &  M'Hen. 
and  Har.  &  John.,  hold  the  same  as  to  any  foreign  conyiction.    A  different  doctrine  preyaiis 
in  Massachusetts,  eyen  as  to  a  neighboring  state.     Commonwealth  y.  Oreen,  1*!  Mass.  Bep. 
514.    At  common  law,  a  conyiction  of  petit  larceny  disqualified ;  but  whether  this  was  ao 
under  the  peculiar  enactments  of  Ohio  in  1832,  guere.    Jtunes  y.  Bostwickj  1  Wright  142,  3. 
The  conyiction  for  an  infamous  crime,  cannot  be  proyed  by  the  witness,  on  his  yoire  dire ; 
he  not  being  bound  to  answer,  nor  would  his  answer  be  the  best  eyidenoe  of  which  the  case 
is  susceptible.    People  y.  Herrick,  13  John.  Rep.  82.    Nor  is  parol  testimony  of  the  oonyio- 
tion  admissible  in  any  case,  but  the  party  objecting  must  haye  a  copy  of  the  record  of  con- 
yiction, ready  to  produce  in  court    Id.  HiUs  y.  Colvin,  14  John.  Bep.  182.    And  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  show  the  conyiction,  but  also  the  judgment,  in  order  to  disqualify  the 
witness.    People  y.  Whipple,  9  Oowon's  Rep.  707.     CastdUano  y.  PeiUon,  2  Mart.  Lou.  Rep. 
N.  S.  466.     Cushman  y.  Loker,  2  Mass.  Rep.  108.    Skinner  y.  Perot,  1  Ashm.  Rep.  57.    But 
where  a  witness  admitted  on  his  cross-examination  that  he  had  been  conyicted  of  a  felony, 
the  court  charged  the  jury  that  if  he  had  not  been  corroborated,  they  should  reject  his  eyi- 
dence  entirely.     Orr's  case,  before  Golden,  Mayor,  5  C.  H.  Reo.  181.    It  was  also  held,  in 
Maryland,  to  be  incumbent  on  the  party  objecting,  to  show  that  the  witness  did  not  senre 
the  full  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  such  full  senrice  .being  adjudged  to  restore  hia 
competency.     Cole's  Lessee  y.  Cole,  1  Har.  ft  John.  572.    State  y.  Ridgely,  2  Har.  ft  M'Hen. 
120.    It  should  be  noted  that  these  decisions  haye  reference  to  the  English  statutes  cited  in 
the  text    The  court,  in  The  State  y.  JRidgdy,  died  supra,  and  in  Clarke's  Lexsee  y.  JSaU^  (2 
Har.  ft  M'Hen.  378,)  also  determined,  that  parol  eyidence  was  admissible  to  proye  the  con- 
yiction and  sentence,  as  well  as  all  other  circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  witness  in- 
competent   But  a  witness,  though  conyicted  and  attMnted,  is  not  incompetent  to  make  an 
affldayit  to  resist  a  motion.    Davis  y.  Carter,  2  Salk.  461,  or  to  found  a  motion,  Skinner  y. 
Pwotj  1  Ashm.  Bep.  67.    So,  it  seems,  his  oath  is  admissible  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery, and  for  surety  of  the  peace,  fta,  or  to  hold  to  bail:  or  he  would  he  utterly  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.    Skinner  y.  Perot,  1  Ashm.  Bep.  57. 
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2.  Numher  of  wUnesses  required,  ' 

In  treason  and  misprison  of  treason,  the  offence  must  be  proved  by 
two  witnessess,  either  both  to  the  same  overt  acl^  or  one  witness,  to  one 
overt  act  and  another  to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  treason  ;(a)  ex- 
cept where  an  attempt  to  injure  the  person  of  the  Queen  is  laid  as  an 
overt  act,  in  which  case  one  witness  is  sufficient,  for  by  stat.  5  &  6  Vict. 
c.  61,  s.  1,  the  trial  in  such  a  case  must  be  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
murder.  [2] 

In  perjury,  there  must  be  two  witnesses  to  the  same  assign- 
*ment.(i)    But  the  taking  of  the  oath,  and  the  facts  deposed     [*156] 
to,  may  be  proved  by  one  witness.(<j)[l] 

In  all  other  cases,  there  is  no  certain  number  of  witnesses  requir- 
ed.(d)[2] 

(a)  T  &  8  W.  3,  c.  3,  88.  2,  3.  (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  s.  10. 

(6)  2  Hawk.  c.  46,  a.  10.  (d)  2  Hawk,  a  46,  a.  3.    Id.  c.  25,  a.  129. 

[2]  "No  person  shall  be  oonvicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses 
to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court"  Const.  U.  S.  art  3,  §  3.  The  statute 
is  to  the  same  effect  2  Laws  TJ.  S.  92.  "No  person  shall  be  convicted  upon  any  indict- 
ment for  treason,  but  by  the  testimony  of  two  lawful  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  one 
witness  to  one  overt  act,  and  another  witness  to  a  different  overt  act,  of  the  same  treason. 
But  if  two  or  more  distinct  treasons,  of  divers  kinds,  be  alleged  in  any  indictment,  one  wit- 
ness to  prove  one  treason,  and  another  witness  to  prove  a  different  treason,  shall  not  bo 
deemed  two  witnesses  to  the  same  treason,  within  the  provisions  of  this  section."  §  15,  2 
R.  S.  N.  Y.  735,  §  16.  "In  trials  for  treason,  no  evidence  shall  be  given  of  an  overt  act 
that  is  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment ;  and  no  conviction  shall  be  had  upon  any  indict- 
ment for  the  said  offence,  unless  one  or  more  overt  acts  be  expressly  alleged  therein." 

[1]  1  Nott  k  McCord  Rep.  649 ;  1  City  Hall  Rea  21. 

[2]  Where  there  is  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  a  witness  is  unimpeached,  the  facts  sworn 
to  by  him  being  uncontradicted,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  any  other  witness,  and  there 
is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  his  relation,  a  jury  cannot  disregard  his  testimony  on  the 
ground,  arbitrarily  assumed,  that  they  are  satisfied,  from  his  manner,  he  is  biased  in  favor  of 
the  party  calling  him.  Newton  v.  Pope,  1  Gowen's  Rep.  109.  Were  this  otherwise,  all  cer- 
tainty in  the  result,  from  oral  testimony,  must  be  given  up.  One  credible  witness  is  suffi- 
cient even  to  oonviot  of  a  crime ;  and  a  \iseles8  repetition  of  witnesses  is  discountenanced  by 
the  law.  The  judge  mighty  by  the  civil  law,  m  his  discretion,  stop  the  multiplication  of  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  matter.  Wood's  Civ.  Law.  317,  cites  D.  22,  5.  1.  2. ;  2  Dom.  B.  3,  tit  6. 
seoL  3,  art  14.  And  this  is  not  an  unusual  exercise  of  discretion  in  our  own  courts.  See 
Beekman  v.  BemuSj  1  Gowen's  Rep.  29.  The  judge  is  constantly  in  the  habit  of  durectlng  a 
verdict  of  the  jury,  which  is  taken  and  entered  by  the  clerk  as  a  matter  of  course ;  unless 
the  jury  object.  SavUU  v.  Lord  Famamj  2  Mann.  &.  RyL  216 ;  and  see  Nichols  v.  Goldsmith^ 
7  Wend.  160.  And  where  a  cause  is  thus  stopped,  and  ^he  party  in  consequence  forbears 
to  go  on  with  his  evidence,  and  the  jury  find  against  the  judge's  direction,  a  new  trial  will 
be  granted,  even  though  the  direction  was  contrary  to  the  weight  of  evidence.  Dunham  v. 
Boater ^  4  Masa  Rep.  79.  Though  this  was  once  held  otherwise,  where  the  counsel  stopped 
on  the  mere  inlimation  of  the  judge.  Beekman  v.  Bemus^  supra,  Quere.  Again ;  Per  Gase- 
lee,  J.:  *^L  was  requested  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff.  I  could  not  do  so  upon  the  plaintiff's 
case,  though  in  similar  causes  I  have  occasionally  done  so  after  hearing  the  defendant's  case ; 
but  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  facts,  they  must  be  found  by  the  jury."    J)avis  v« 
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3.   Witnesses  how  compelled  to  attend. 

We  have  seen,(a)  that  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  attend 
before  the  magistate  at  the  time  the  prisoner  is  committed,  are  bound 
over  by  recognizance  to  prosecute,  or  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence, 
or  to  give  evidence,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  for  non-attendance,  their 
recognizance  may  be  estreated. [8] 

All  other  witnesses,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  may  be  compelled, 
if  necessary,  to  attend,  by  subpoena  issued  from  the  crown  office,  or  is- 
sued by  the  clerk  of  assize  or  clerk  of  the  peace :  if  it  issue  from  the 
crown  office,  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  may  punish  the  party  by  at- 
tachment, for  non-attendance.  If  the  witness  be  in  custody  on  civil 
process,  he  can  only  be  brought  up  by  writ  q{  habeas  corpus.  See  as  to 
the  mode  of  suing  out  this  latter  writ, (a) [4] 

(a)  Ante,  p.  4T.  (6)  Arcb.  Pr.  Or.  Off.  348. 

JRusseUj  5  Bing,  354.  And  per  Marcy,  J. :  where  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  is  so 
slight,  and  that  which  supports  the  defence  is  so  strong,  that  had  the  jury  found  for  the 
plaintiff  the  court  would  have  felt  itself  called  on  to  set  aside  their  verdict,  it  will  not  send 
the  cause  back  to  the  jury,  because  the  judge  ordered  a  nonsuit  Demyer  v.  SouzoTj  6  Wend. 
436,  438 ;    Ward  v.  Van  Ihaer,  2  Hall's  Rep.  N.  Y.  a  C.  162,  S.  P. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  fact  depend  entirely  on  the  testimony  of  an  uncorroborated  wit- 
ness, whoso  credibility  is  plainly  impeached,  the  jury  are  equally  bound  to  disregard  his  tes- 
timony. Where  the  plaintiff  *8  sole  uncorroborated  witness  (or,  in  this  case,  it  seems  even 
if  he  be  slightly  corroborated)  has  plainly  been  guilty  of  perjury  (apparent  now  on  his  cross- 
examination)  upon  the  present  or  a  former  trial  of  the  same  matter,  his  testimony  must  be 
wholly  rejected.  Dunkip  v.  Patterson^  5  Cowen's  Rep.  243,  246.  So,  if  his  testimony  bo 
corruptly  false  in  any  particular,  the  whole  must  be  rejected.     State  v.  Jim^  1  Dev.  508. 

[3]  See  2  Rev.  Stat,  of  N.  Y.,  109,  §  21,  22,  23,  24. 

By  these  sections  witnesses  are  to  be  bound  by  the  examining  magistrate,  in  recognizance;, 
to  the  next  court  having  cognizance  of  the  offence.  He  may  require  security,  on  proof  that 
the  witness  will  probably  disregard  his  recognizance.  Infants  and  married  women  are  of 
course  to  give  security  if  required;  and  all  the  witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  give  the 
recognizance  ordered,  by  imprisonment  till  they  comply.  This  statute  omits  to  give  a  similar 
power  of  requiring  security,  to  any  of  the  courts ;  nor  have  they  any  such  power  at  the  com- 
mon law,  nor  by  implication  from  any  other  statute.  Bickley  v.  ChmmonweaWij  2  J.  J.  Marsh. 
572-4.  The  magistrate  must  certify  these  recognizances  to  the  court  at  which  the  witnesses 
are  to  appear.  2  R.  S.  709,  §  26.  He  may  be  ruled  to  make  return ;  and  on  default, 
punished  as  for  a  contempt,  id.  §  27.  These  recognizances  must  be  written  and  subscribed 
by  the  cognizors.  2  R.  S.  746,  §  24.  Though  when  recognizances  are  taken  in  open  court) 
by  a  court  of  record,  it  is  enough  that  they  are  entered  in  the  minutes,  and  the  substance 
read  to  the  witness.    Id. 

[4]  The  form  of  this  writ,  for  the  circuit  in  New  York,  is  thusj  "  Tlie  people  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Saratoga,  greeting:  We  command  you,  that  you 
have  the  body  of  E.  F.  detained  in  your  prison  under  your  custody,  as  it  is  said,  under  safe 
and  secure  conduct,  before,  &a  (as  in  the  subpoena,)  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  November 
next,  by  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  same  day,  then  and  there  to  testify  the  truth, 
according  to  his  knowledge  in  a  certain  cause  now  depending  in  our  supreme  court  of 
Judicature,  before  our  justices  thereof,  and  then  and  there  to  be  tried  between  John  Doe 
plaintiff,  and  Richard  Roe,  defendant,  of  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the 
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4.    Witnesses'  expenses. 

In  a  criminal  case,  a  witness  cannot  refuse  to  give  his  testimony, 
until  his  expenses  have  been  paid  to  him,  even  although  subpoenaed 

plaiDUfT.  And  immediately  after  tbe  said  E.  F.  shall  then  and  there  have  given  his  testi- 
mony, before  (as  in  the  subpoena)  that  you  return  him  the  said  E.  F.  to  our  said  prison  under 
safe  and  secure  conduct  And  have  you  then  there  this  writ  Witness,  John  Savage, 
Esquire,"  (as  in  the  subpcena.) 

The  writ  may  go  from  any  court  of  record  in  any  suit  or  proceeding,  to  bring  up  any  pris- 
oner detained  In  any  jail  or  prison  in  this  state,  to  testify,  unlei^s  under  sentence  for  felony. 
2  R.  S.  559,  §  1.  So  on  the  allowance  of  tlie  chanceller,  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  or 
commissioner.  Id.  §  3.  The  U.  States  courts  have  also  a  statute  power  to  issue  this  writ. 
2  U.  S.  Rev.  Laws,  62,  §  14.  Ex  parte  Ballman  &  Swartwoutj  4  Cranch,  96.  Conkling*8 
Pr.  263.  Whether  this  authority  be  not  confined  to  the  courts  in  session  ?  Qucere.  Conk- 
ling's  Pr.  264. 

In  New  York,  the  affidavit  must  state  the  title  and  nature  of  the  suit  or  proceeding ;  and 
that  the  testimony  of  the  witness  is  material  and  necessary  on  the  trial,  as  he  is  advised  by 
counsel  and  verily  believes,  except  the  application  for  the  writ  be  made  by  the  attorney 
general  or  district  attorney.    They  need  not  swear  to  advice,  Ac.    2  R.  S.  559,  §  2. 

The  affidavit  may  be  in  this  form : 

"  Supreme  Cofbt.         )  c«^«.^^  ^«„f^  ^ 
John  Doe  v.  Richard  Roe.  \  ^^^^  coi»^*J.  ^' 

John  Doe,  the  above  named  plaintiff,  maketh  oath  andsaith  that  E.  F.  now  a  prisoner  for 

-,"  (any  cause  except  sentence   for  a  felony,  2  R.   S.  569,)    "  in  custody  of  the 


sheriff  of  the  county  of  Saratoga^  is,  and  will  be  a  material  and  necessary  witness  for  this 
deponent,  on  the  trial  of  this  cause,  (which  is  an  action  of  assumpsit,)  as  he  is  advised  by 
counsel  and  verily  believes:  and  this  deponent  further  saith,  that  be  is  advised  by  counsel 
and  verily  believes,  that  he  cannot  safely  proceed  to  the  trial  thereof  without  the  testimony 
of  the  said  E.  F. :  and  that  the  said  BJ.  F  is  ready  and  willing  to  attend  as  a  witness,  at  the 
trial  of  the  said  cause,  as  this  deponent  is  informed  and  believes. 

Sworn,  &c.  John  Doe." 

This  affidavit  would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  even  at  common  law,  in  the  cases  specified  by 
the  statute,  without  the  clause  stating  a  willingness  to  attend.  Where  the  party  is  an  actual 
prisoner,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  bo  compelled  to  attend.  2  Stark.  Ev.  113, 
note  (c.)  But  the  clause  seems  necessary  where  Uie  witness  is  not  a  prisoner;  as  if  he  be  a 
seaman  on  board  a  man  of  war ;  or  a  soldier  in  the  army ;  in  whicit  cases  he  should  be  served 
with  a  subpoena.  Id.  113  in  the  text  See  further  as  to  tbe  necessity  and  nature  of  an 
affidavit,  Cow.  k  Hill's  Notes  to  Phil.  Ev.,  part  2,  p.  656, 

No  notice  is  necessary  to  the  opposite  party.  Conkling's  Pr.  264.  And  the  affidavit  for 
the  United  States  courts  is  tiie  same  iu  substance  as  that  of  the  state  where  it  sits.     Id. 

In  such  a  case,  and  in  any  other  "  wliere  it  is  certain  or  probable  that  the  personal  at- 
tendance of  the  witness  cannot  be  procured  at  the  triaV  he  may  be  examined  in  New  York 
on  an  order  to  take  his  testimony,  de  bene  esse;  the  law  and  forms  of  which  proceeding  may 
be  seen  at  length  in  Jackson  ex  dem.  Green  v.  Kent,  (7  Co  wen's  Rep.  59.  A  similar  remedy 
is  now  given  by  statute,  (2  R.  S.  391,)  in  case  of  sickness  or  intended  absence  only ;  but  that 
statute  does  not  negative  the  common  law  power  to  grant  the  order  in  all  other  cases  resting 
on  the  like  principle.  See  Mumford  v.  Churchy  1  John.  Cas.  147,  and  Wait  v.  Whitney,  *l 
Co  wen's  Rep.  69.  In  these  cases  such  an  examination  was  allowed  of  one  witness  who  came 
from  another  state,  and  another  who  came  from  Canada,  on  request,  to  be  examined.  In 
Packard  v.  HUl,  (7  Cowen's  Rep.  489,)  the  court  say  :  •*  One  important  object  of  these  ex- 
aminations is  to  enable  the  party  to  secure  evidence  at  any  time  iu  tlie  progress  of  tlie  cause, 
to  be  used  on  the  trial,  if  the  witness  shall  happen  then  to  be  without  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  unaJl>k  to  obey  Us  process,^ 
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on  the  part  of  the  defendant  ;(a)  and  the  indictment  having  been  re- 
moved by  certiorari,  and  the  trial  being  of  course  in  the  nisi  prius  court 
at  the  assizes,  makes  no  difference.(&)  But  s(E  the  assizes  or  sessions,  if 
the  court  upon  application  grant  the  prosecutor  his  expenses,  this  in- 
cludes the  expenses,  of  the  witnesses  who  have  attended,  either  upoa 
recognizance  or  sitbpoma,  and  the  amount  is  immediately  handed  over 
to  them.  [5] 

(a)  R  V.  James  ei  oZ.,  1  Car.  A  P.  322.  (b)  It  v.  James  d  al,  1  Car.  &  P.  322. 

The  revisers  admit,  in  their  report,  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  are  taken  from  the 
cases  cited ;  and  from  another  previous  statute. 

The  case  of  inability  to  attend,  fh>m  imprisonment,  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  30th. 
section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  the  17.  &  of  Sept  24th,  1*798.     2  U,  S.  Bev.  Laws^  67  to  69. 

[5]  In  New  York,  when  a  witness  attends  the  oyer  and  terminer  or  general  sessions,  ia 
behalf  of  the  people,  on  subpoena,  recognizance,  or  on  request  of  the  public  prosecutor,  from 
another  state  or  territory,  of  the  U.  States  or  from  any  foreign  country ;  or,  if  such  witness 
be  poor,  on  either  fact  appearing,  the  court  may,  by  order  in  its  minutes,  direct  the  county 
treasurer  to  pay  him  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  seem  reasonable  for  his  expenses;  to  be 
paid  to  the  witness,  or  his  order,  on  producing  a  certified  copy,  (which  eiball  be  furnished  to 
the  witness  gratuitously  by  the  clerk,)  to  the  county  treasurer,     2  R.  S.  7  63,  §  13,  14,  15. 

Obder. 

"  SarcUoga  Gounty,  Oyer  and  JhrmineTf  ) 
Dec.  1,  1830.  J 

"  It  appearing  to  this  court  that  E.  F.  has  attended  this  court,  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of 

the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  upon  the  request  of  the  public  prosecutor,  (or  upoa 

subpoena,  or  by  virtue  of  a  recognizance  for  that  purpose  ,*)  and  that  said  £.  F.  has  come  from 

the  state  of  Vermont,  (or  from  Lower  Canada,  &a,  or  is  poor,)  obdebed,  that  the  county 

treasurer  of  the  county  of  Saratoga  pay  him  •  dollars,  for  bis  expenses. 

Certified,  (A  copy.)  "  Th.  Palmer,  Clerk." 

Vid.  2  R.  S.  '?52,  §  13.  T?ie  People  v.  DotoeUe,  CoL  Cas.  46.  This  statute  as  to  pocyr  wit- 
nesses, comes  down  from  the  revisal  of  Kent  and  Raddifi*,  in  1801,  (1  voL  263,  §  16;)  where 
the  word  poor  is  also  used.  In  ec  parte  Manning,  (I  Caines*  Rep.  69,)  the  supreme  court 
said  the  discretion  to  allow  was  limited  to  persons  who  ixre  xtbjects  of  public  charity. 

The  fees  to  witnesses  in  the  Uoited  States  courts  are  $1,26  per  day,  for  attendance,  and 
five  cents  per  mile  going  and  returning.  Act  of  Feb.  28th,  1*799,  §  6,  3  U.  S.  Rev.  L.  136. 
And  fees  are  allowed  to  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  criminal  cases.  Ex  parte  Johnson^ 
1  Wash.  C.  0.  Rep.  4*7.  In  this  case  a  witness  for  the  defendant,  being  marked  on  the  in< 
dictment  and  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  was  held  entitled  to  his  ibes  from  the  XT.  S.  In  Penn- 
sylvania^ it  seems  fees  are  allowed  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  criminal  causes.  OomTnonvfeaUh 
V.  Commissioners  of  PhiLj  6  Bin  307. 

In  New  York,  the  compensation  is  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  per  day,  for  attendance,  ac* 
oordingly  as  the  witness  is  summoned  to  attend  in  his  own,  or  firom  a  £>reign  county;  and 
the  same  fees  for  travel  at  thirty  miles  for  a  day.  [Now  fifty  cents  a  day  in  bis  own 
county.]  If  he  reside  out  of  this  state,  the  estimate  cannot  go  beyond  the  state  line.  Sow* 
Und  V.  Lenox,  4  John.  Rep.  311.  The  cabinet  officers,  or  any  canal  commissioner,  clerk  or 
surrogate,  attending  with  official  papers,  have  $1,26  per  day;  and  every  surveyor  attending 
to  testify  coucerning  his  survey,  $1  per  day.  2  R.  S.  642,  3,  §  33.  In  Massachusetts,  indictees 
for  capital  offences  are  entitled  to  state  process  to  bring  their  witnesses  at  the  state  expense. 
CommanweaUh  v.  WUUams,  13  Mass.  Rep.  601.  But  in  all  criminal  cases  in  New  York,  they 
are  bound  to  attend  gratuitously  for  the  people  in  any  prosecution,  and  agunst  them  upon 
any  indictment  2  R  S.  729,  730,  §  66.  Before  this  statute,  it  was  held  that  witnesses  for 
a  person  accused  of  felony  were  bound  to  attend  gratuitously;  but  otherwise  in  case  of  a 
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miademeanor.  Ez  parte  Chamberlain^  4  Ck)w.  Hep.  49.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  person  accused 
maj  have  process  for  hia  witnesses  before  indictment ;  and  be  is  entitled  to  it  in  the  United 
States  courts.  Uinted  States  y.  Moore^  Wall.  Rep.  23.  8  art.  amd.  Const  IJ.  States.  A  wit- 
ness is  entitled  to  pay  in  a  dvil  cause,  if  subpoensed,  though  not  examined ;  so  if  examined, 
though  not  subpoenaed.  Dt  BenvtUe  y.  De  BenvtUe^  1  Bin.  46.  A  fortiori^  where  he  has 
acknowledged  the  service  of  a  subpoena,  (Brown  y.  Jfoore,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  306 ;)  and  an  action 
lies  to  recover  his  fees  of  the  party  who  subpoenas  him  ;  {Fulkr  y.  Mattice^  14  John.  Rep. 
357;)  not  howeyer^  against  the  attorney.  Sergeant  v.  Petttbone^  I  Aik.  356.  But  in  New 
York  he  can  recover  only  his  statute  fees.  FvUar  y.  MaUice^  14  John.  Rep.  357.  Nor  can 
a  witness  subpoenaed  by  the  defendant  recoyer  his  fees  of  the  plaintiff,  though  the  defendant 
succeed.  Bagley  y.  Clement^  2  M'Cord,  244.  In  North  Carolina,  it  seems  witnesses  are  en- 
titled to  feee  for  attendance  in  behalf  of  the  state ;  to  be  computed  from  their  place  of  residence 
in  another  Btate»  if  recognized  before  they  removed  tliere,  S^a^  v.  St^art^  1  N.  Car.  Law 
Bepo8.624. 
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The  matters  I  have  to  discuss  in  this  chapter,  I  propose  to  arrange 
under  the  following  heads  : 

Section  I.  The  Jurors,  p.  157. 

(a)  Qualification^  p.  157, 

(6)  JExemptionSj  p.  157. 

(c)  Jury  de  Medietate  Linguoe,  p.  159. 

{d)  How  retumedy  summoned^  Jcc,  in  counties^  p.  159. 

(c)  Jurors  in  boroughs,  p.  160. 

(/)  Orandjury^  called,  sworn  and  charged,  p.  161. 

{g)  Petty  jury,  called  and  sworn,  p.  161. 

(A)  Challenges  of  jurors,  p.  ]  63. 

(i)  Petty  jw-y  (barged,  p,  165. 

Section  II.  The  Trial,  p.  166. 

{a)  Case  staled  and  evidence  for  the  prosecuthn,  p.  167. 
{b)  Case  stated  and  evidence  for  the  defence,  p.  169. 

(c)  Witnesses  in  reply,  p.  169. 

(d)  Bqpiyj  Jkc.  p.  170. 

(c)  Adjournment  of  the  trial,  p.  170. 
(/)  Summing  tcp,  p.  171. 

Section  III.  The  Verdict,  p.  171. 

(a)  In  what  cases  the  jury  may  be  discharged,  p.  171^ 
(6)  Delivery  of  the  verdict,  p.  173. 

(c)  For  a  less  offence  than  is  charged,  p.  173. 

(d)  For  another  offence  than  ihcU  charged,  p.  174. 

(e)  For  the  offence  charged,  though  anoOier  proved,  174. 
(/)  On  several  counts,  p.  175. 

{g)  Against  some  of  several,  p.  176. 
{h)  Special  verdict,  p.  176. 

Section  IV.  The  Judgment,  &c.  p.  177. 

1.  Motion  for  a  new  trial,  p.  177. 

2.  Motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  p.  178. 
8.  Judgment^  p.  180. 

(a)  Sentence  of  death,  p.  180. 

(6)  Sentence  of  transportation,  p.  182. 

(c)  Sentence  of  imprisonment,  p.  182. 

id)  Hard  labor,  p.  183. 

(e)  TFAipptwg',  p.  184. 
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(/)  Panishrnrnt  for  felony^  p.  185. 

(^)  Punishment  for  a  misdemeanor  at  comrrum  law,  p. 

185. 
(A)  Sentence  where  the  party  is  in  custody  for  another 

offence^  p.  185. 
(e)  Judgment  ameanded^  p.  186. 

4.  CostSy  p.  186. 

(a)  InprosecutumsJbrJehnieSy  p.  186. 

(J)  In  proseciUdons  for  misdemeanors^  p.  187. 

(c)  Cb5&  of  attending  before  the  examining  magistrate^ 

p.  188. 
{d)  In  prosecutions  Jbr  offences  at  sea,  p.  188. 
(e)  In  other  cases,  p.  189. 
(/)  Bewards,  dc,  for  apprehending  certain  offenders^ 

p.  189. 
ig)  What  expenses,  &c.  allowed,  p.  190. 
Qi)  Costs  taoced,  and  order  for  the  same,  p.  191. 

5.  Bestitution  of  stolen  goods,  p.  192. 

6.  The  record,  p.  198. 

Section  V.  Appeal  to  the  Criminal  Appeal  Court,  p.  194. 

(a)  The  court  and  its  judges,  p.  194. 
(J)  Appeal  in  what  cases,  p.  194. 
(c)  Case,  p.  195. 

{d)  Hearing  and  judgment,  p.  196. 
(c)  Subsequent  proceedings,  p.  196. 

Section  VI.  Writ  of  Error,  p.  198. 

(a)  In  what  cases,  p.  198. 
{b)  Attorney  generaVsfiat,  p.  199. 
(c)  iTAe  tmif  and  return,  p.  199. 
(cO  Bail,  p.  200. 
(c)  Assignment  of  errors,  p.  200. 
(/)  Joinder  in  error,  p.  201. 
(^)  Argument,  Jcc.  p.  201. 
(A)  Judgment,  Ac.  p.  20L 
Section  VII.  Execution,  p.  202. 

(a)  Death,  p.  202. 

(6)  Transportation,  p.  204. 

(c)  Imprisonment,  p.  204. 

(d)  /n  o^er  coses,  p.  204. 
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[♦157]  *SECTION  I. 

THE  JUK0RS.[1] 

(a)  Qualification. 

Every  man,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty,  residing  in  any 
county  in  England,  who  shall  have  in  his  own  name  or  in  trust  for  him 
within  the  same  county,  101.  by  the  year  above  reprises  in  lands  or 
tenements,  whether  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or  customary  tenure,  or  of 
ancient  demesne,  or  in  rents  issuing  out  of  any  such  lands  or  tenements, 
or  in  such  lands,  tenements,  and  rents  taken  together  in  fee  simple,  fee 
tail,  or  for  the  life  of  himself  or  some  other  person ;— or  who  shall 
have  within  the  same  county  20t  above  reprises  in  lands  or  tenements, 
held  by  lease  for  an  absolute  term  of  twenty-one  years  or  more,  or  for 
any  term  of  years  determinable  on  any  life  or  lives ; — or  who,  being  a 
householder,  shall  be  rated  or  assessed  to  the  poor  rate,  in  Middlesex, 
on  a  value  not  less  than  30^.,  or  in  any  other  county  on  a  value  not  less, 
than  20t ; — or  who  shall  occupy  a  house  containing  not  less  than  fifteen 
windows: — shall  be  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  juries  for  the  trial 
of  all  issues  joined  in  any  of  the  Queen's  courts  of  record  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  in  the  superior  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  three 
counties  palatine,  and  in  all  courts  of  assize,  nisi  prius,  oyer  and  termi- 
ner and  jail  delivery,  such  issues  being  respectively  triable  in  the  coun- 
ty in  which  every  man  so  qualified  respectively  shall  reside,  and  shall 
also  be  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  grand  juries  in  courts  of  sessions 
of  the  peace,  and  on  petty  juries  for  the  trial  of  all  issues  joined  in  such 
courts  of  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  triable  in  the  county,  riding  or 
division,  in  which  every  man  so  qualified  respectively  shall  reside.(a) 
In  Wales,  the  qualification  is  three-fifths  of  the  qualifications  above- 
mentioned.(a)  [2] 

(a)  6  G.  4.  c.  50,  8.  1.  (6)  6  G.  4,  a  60,  s.  1. 


[1]  United  SxATBa — Jurors  in  all  cases  to  serve  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  designated  by  lot  or  otherwise  in  each  state,  respectively  according  to  the  mode  of  form- 
ing juries  therein  now  practised,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  same  shall  render  such  designation 
practicable,  by  the  courts  or  marshals  of  the  United  States,  and  the  jurors  shall  have  the 
same  qualiftcaUons  as  they  are  required  to  have  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  they  are 
citizens,  to  serve  in  the  highest  courts  of  law  of  such  state,  and  shall  be  returned  as  there 
shall  be  occasion  for  them,  from  such  parts  of  the  district,  fix)m  time  to  time  as  the  court  shall 
direct,  ao  as  shall  be  most  favorable  to  an  impartial  trial,  and  so  as  not  to  incur  any  unneoes- 
saiy  expense,  or  unduly  to  burthen  the  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  district  with  such  services. 
2  Laws  U.  S.  new  ed.  67.    See  2  U.  States,  Stat,  at  Large  (Ed.  1846)  82. 

[2]  In  New  York  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  as  fixed  by  the  revised  statutes  are  as  fol- 
low :  They  must  be  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty,  who  are  assessed  for 
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In  all  corporations  within  the  Muncipal  Corporation  Act,  to  which  a 
separate  quarter  sessions  is  or  shall  be  granted,  every  burgess  is  quali- 

personal  property  belonging  to  tbera  in  their  own  right,  to  the  amount  of  $250,  or  who  have 
a  freehold  estate  in  real  property  in  the  county,  belonging  to  them  in  their  own  right,  or  in 
the  right  of  their  wives,  to  the  value  of  $150.  And  they  must  be  in  the  possession  of  their 
natural  faculties,  and  not  infirm  or  decrepid ;  and  free  from  all  legal  exceptions,  of  fair  cha- 
racter, of  approved  integrity,  of  sound  judgment  and  well  informed.  2  R.  S.  411,  §  13.  In  cer- 
tain counties  mentioned  in  the  statute,  an  interest  in  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  land, 
under  which  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  value  of  $150,  is  a  sui&cient  property 
qualification.    Id.  ib.  §  14. 

By  the  Connecticut  statute  of  183Y,  regarding  the  qualifications  of  jurors,  a  f^hold  quali- 
cation  is  dispensed  witli  in  talesmen,  as  well  as  other  jurors.  Ladd.  v.  JVarUice,  14  Conn.  Rep. 
109.  In  Virginia  in  the  trial  for  a  capital  felony,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  record  that  the  petty  jurors  were  freeholders.  Stephen's  case,  4  Leigh, 
6*79.  One  called  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  a  criminal  case,  being  examined  on  his  voire  cUrCy  first 
said  that  he  was  not  a  freeholder,  but  before  the  panel  was  completed,  returned  into  court, 
and  said  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  was  a  freeholder.  Held  that  he  was  a  good  and  law- 
ful juror.  Hendrick's  ccue,  5  Leigh  7  07.  In  Mississippi  a  juror  must  be  either  a  freeholder 
or  a  householder.  Btfrd,  v.  The  State,  1  How.  Mis&  Rep.  163.  But  no  length  of  citizenship 
is  required  as  a  qualification  of  jurors.  Ib.  In  Arkansas,  a  resident  in  the  county,  and  a 
citizen  of  the  state,  is  competent  to  serve  as  a  juror  although  his  residence  has  not  been  of 
sufficient  leng^  to  confer  upon  him  political  privileges.  Anderson  v.  The  State,  5  Pike,  444. 
In  Tennessee,  a  citizen  of  one  county  who  owns  flreehold  lands  in  another  county,  or  who  ia 
the  owner  of  an  occupant  right  to  lands  situated  in  another  county,  is  a  good  and  lawful 
juror  of  the  county  in  which  he  resides.  Skiie  v.  Bryant,  10  Yerger,  52T.  It  is  not  error 
that  a  record  does  not  show  that  jurors  wore  electors  and  fireeholders,  in  Ohio,  if  they  are 
not)  it  is  ground  of  challenge.    Shoemaker  v.  The  State,  12  Ohio  Rep.  43, 

In  Pennsylvania^  persons  convicted  of  arson  are  incompetent  to  act  as  jurors.  Dunlop's 
LajTofPenn.,  1198,  1199. 

In  Virginia,  no  person  is  qualified  to  serve  upon  a  petit  jury  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or 
criminal,  unless  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  owns  property,  real  or  personal,  of  the 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Code  of  Virginia,  (1849,)  Tit  49,  chap.  163.  But  no  excep- 
tion can  be  allowed  against  any  juror  after  he  is  sworn  upon  the  jury,  on  account  of  his 
estate  or  age,  or  other  legal  disability.     Ib.  sec,  4. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  qualifications  of  a  juror  are,  that  he  be  a  citizen  of  the  state,  and  resi- 
dent within  the  county,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  under  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
and  have  a  freehold  in  lands  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  returned.  Rev.  Sts.  of  N.  J.,  Tit. 
34,  cIl  13,  sec.  7. 

In  Iowa,  all  qualified  electors  of  good  moral  character,  sound  judgment,  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  are  competent  jurors  in  the  r  reepective  counties. 
Ck>de  of  Iowa,  1851,  ch.  96,  sec.  1630. 

In  Mississippi,  no  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  of  the  age  of  sixty  years,  nor 
any  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (except  where  a  jury  de  medietate  linffuea, 
may  be  directed.)  Nor  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  felony,  perjury,  foiigery,  or 
other  offence  punishable  with  stripes,  pillory  or  burning  in  the  hand,  can  serve  on  a  jury  for 
the  trial  of  any  cause  civil  or  criminal.     Hutchinson's  Mississippi  Oode,  p.  8*79. 

In  Massachusetts  a  person  convicted  of  any  scandalous  crime,  or  guilty  of  "  any  gross 
immorality,"  is  disqualified  from  serving  as  a  juror.  Rev.  St&  of  Mass.  ch.  95,  sec.  7.  So 
also  in  Maine.     Rev,  St&  of  Maine,  ch.  135,  sec.  6. 

In  Creorgia,  no  person  is  capable  to  serve  on  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  treason,  felony,  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  any  other  cause  of  a  criminal  nature,  unless  he  is  qualified  to  vote  at  eleo* 
tions  for  members  of  the  legislature.    Hotchkiss'  Stat  Law  of  G<x>rgia,  5*78. 

In  Maryland,  to  act  as  juror,  the  person  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  je$n, 
Dorsey's  Laws  of  Maryland,  vol  1,  p.  350. 
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fied  and  liable  to  serve  on  grand  juries  in  sucli  borough,  and  also  upon 
juries  for  tbe  trial  of  all  issues  joined  in  any  court  of  quarter  sessions 
of  tbe  peace  triable  within  the  borough,  of  which  person  shall  be  a 
burgess.(a) 

If  persons  serve  on  a  jury,  who  are  not  qualified,  it  is  only  matter  of 
challenge,  and  must  be  objected  to,  if  at  all,  by  way  of  challenge.(6) 

(6)  Exemptions, 

Peers  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries ;  so  are  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster ;  clergymen  in  holy  orders ;  priests  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  who  have  taken  and  subscribed  the 
[*158]  oaths  and  declarations  required  *by  law ;  persons  who  teach 
or  preach  in  a  congregation  of  protestant  dissenters,  whose 
place  of  meeting  is  registered,  and  who  follow  no  secular  occupation, 
except  that  of  schoolmaster,  producing  a  certificate  of  some  justice  of 
the  peace  of  their  having  taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  declara- 
tion required  by  law ;  Serjeants  and  barristers-at-law  actually  practic- 
ing ;  members  of  the  society  of  doctors  of  law,  and  advocates  of  the 
civil  law  actually  practicing;  attornies,  solicitors,  and  proctors  actu- 
ally practicing,  and  having  duly  taken  out  their  annual  certificates ;  ofii- 
cers  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts;  coroners,  jailers  and  keepers  of  houses  of  correction;  members 
and  licenciates  of  the  royal  college  of  physicians,  actually  practicing; 
surgeons,  being  members  of  the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  in  London, 
Dublin,  or  Edinburgh,  and  actually  practicing;  apothecaries,  certificated 
by  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  actually  practicing ;  officers  of  the 
navy  or  army  on  full  pay ;  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity  House,  at 
Deptford  Hall,  or  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  masters  in  the  buoy  or 
light  service  of  these  corporations,  and  pilots  licensed  by  the  lord 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  or  by  statute  or  charter  in  any  other  port ; 
household  servants  of  Her  Majesty;  officers  of  customs  or  excise,  sher- 
iff's officers,  high  constables  and  parish  clerks.(c)  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  liberty  of  "Westminster  also,  are  exempt  from  serving  on 
juries  at  the  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.(c?) 

Aliens  are  not  qualified  to  be  jurors,  except  upon  juries  de  medietaie 
lingu<je;{e)  but  this  is  mere  matter  of  challenge.(f7)  Also  persons  at- 
tainted of  treason  or  felony,  or  convicted  of  any  crime  which  is  infam- 
ous, unless  they  have  obtained  a  free  pardon,  or  persons  under  outlawry 
or  excommunication,  shall  not  be  qualified  to  serve  on  juries.(A) 

(a)  6  A  6  W.  4,  c.  T6,  a.  121.  4,  a  76,  a,  121. 

(b)  Semb.    See  R.  y.  SuUan  et  al,  B  B.  k        (cQ  6  a.  4,  o.  50,  s.  49. 
0.  417.    R  T.  SuUivan  et  oL,  S  Ad.  &  EL         («)  6  G.  4,  a  60,  s.  3. 

831.  (g)  R  v.  Su&an  dal,  SB.  ScC,  41*7. 

(c)  6  a  4^  c.  50,  8.  2.    And  see  5  &  6  W.         (A)  6  a.  4,  o.  50,  8.  3. 
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No  justicje  of  the  peace  shall  be  summoned  or  impanelled  as  a  juror, 
to  serve  at  the  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he 
is  a  justice.(a) 

Besides  the  exemptions  above-mentioned,  every  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  any  borough,  every  justice  assigned  to  keep  the  peace  therein, 
and  the  treasurer  and  town-clerk  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  and  disquali- 
fied from  serving  on  any  jury  within  the  borough,  and  shall  be  exempt 
from  serving  on  any  other  jury  within  the  county  in  which  such 
borough  is  situate ;  and  all  burgesses  of  a  borough,  for  which  a  sepa- 
rate court  of  quarter  sessions  shall  be  holden,  shall  be  exempt  from  serv- 
ing on  juries  for  the  trial  of  issues  at  the  sessions  of  the  county.(6)[l] 

(a)  6  a.  4^  c.  50,  8.  48.  (6)  5  &  6  W.  4,  c.  tG,  s.  22. 

[2]  In  New  York,  courts  of  special  sessions,  as  well  as  other  courts  are  authorized  to  dis- 
charge any  person  from  serving  on  a  jury  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  it  satis&ctorily  appears  that  such  person  is  not,  at  the  time,  the  owner,  in  his 
own  right,  or  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  of  a  freehold  estate  in  real  property,  situated  within 
the  county,  of  the  value  of  $150,  and  is  not  the  owner  of  personal  property  to  the  value  of 
$260 ;  and  in  the  particular  counties  above  alluded  to,  that  such  person  is  not  possessed  of 
the  property  qualification  required  by  the  statute : 

2.  When  it  appears  that  such  person  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over  sixty  years 
of  age ;  or  that  he  is  not  in  the  possession  of  any  of  his  rational  faculties. 

3.  When  there  is  any  legal  exception  against  such  person.  .  . 

4.  When  such  person  is  a  non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  or  private  of  any  uniformed 
company  or  troop  and  is  duly  equipped  and  uniformed  according  to  law,  and  daims  such 
exemption. 

5.  When  such  person  is  a  member  of  any  company  of  firemen  duly  organized  according 
to  law. 

6.  "When  such  person  is  in  the  actual  employment  of  any  glass,  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  or 
Iron  manufacturing  company,  by  the  year,  month  or  season. 

7.  When  such  person  is  a  superintendent,  engineer,  or  collector  or  any  canal  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  this  state,  any  portion  of  which  is  actually  constructed  and  navigated, 

8.  When  such  person  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  teacher  in  any  college  or  academy,  or 
when  such  person  is  or  shall  be  specially  exempted  by  law  from  serving  on  juries.  2  R.  S. 
415,  §  33.  Under  this  head  is  to  be  included  the  following  classes  of  persons  who  are  not 
embraced  in  the  above  enumeration  of  persons  exempt,  viz^ :  The  clerks  of  canal  collectors, 
not  exceeding  two,  lock-tenders,  inspectors  of  boats,  and  weigh-masters ;  the  superintendent 
and  inspector  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  and  each  of  their  deputies,  and  all  persons  em- 
ployed in  attendance  upon  any  works  for  the  manufiicturing  of  coarse  salt ;  and  the  keepers 
of  poor-houses,  ahns-houses,  Ac.     1  id.  250,  §  187 ;  id.  278,  §  153 ;  id.  631,  §  72. 

Courts  are  authorized  to  excuse  persons  returned  as  jurors  iix>m  serving  whenever  it  appears, 
1st.  That  the  person  returned  is  a  practicing  physician  and  has  patients  requiring  his  attend- 
ance :  2d.  That  he  is  a  surrogate,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  executes  any  other  civil  office, 
the  duties  of  which  are,  at  the  time,  inconsistent  with  bis  attendance  as  a  juror :  3d.  That 
he  is  a  teacher  in  any  school,  actually  employed  and  serving  as  such :  or  4th.  When,  for  any 
other  reason,  the  interests  of  the  public  or  of  the  mdividual  juror  will  be  materially  injured 
by  such  attendance ;  or  his  own  health,  or  that  of  any  member  of  his  &mily,  requires  his 
absence  fit>m  the  court    2  id.  416,  g  35. 

AKens  are  incapable  of  serving  on  juries.    1  id.  721,  g  20. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  following  persons  are  exempt  by  law  firom  serving  as  jurors :  The 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  members  of  the  coondl,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  com- 
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Formerly  Quakers  and  Moravians  could  not  serve  on  juries, 
[*15&]     for  they  could  not  be  sworn  ;(a)  *but  as  they  may  now  make 

(a)  See  R  v.  CkarmenSj  Ry.  &  M.  3*74. 


monwealtb,  all  judges  and  justices  of  any  court,  except  justices  of  the  peace,  all  county  and 
special  commissioners,  clerks  of  courts,  registers  of  probate,  and  registers  of  deeds,  sheriflb 
and  their  deputies,  coroners,  constables  and  criers  of  the  courts,  marshals  of  the  United 
States  and  their  deputies,  and  aU  olher  ofiftcers  of  the  United  States,  counsellors  and  attor- 
neys at  law,  settled  ministers  of  the  gospel,  officers  of  colleges,  and  preceptors  and  teachers 
of  incorporated  academies,  practicing  physicians,  and  surgeons  regularly  licensed,  cashiers  of 
incorporated  banks,  and  constant  ferrymen,  and  all  persons  who  are  more  than  sixty-five 
years  old.  Bev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  95.  All  members  of  the  fire  department,  in  the  city  of 
Boston  are  exempt  from  senring  as  jurors ;  and  all  engine  men  and  members  of  the  fire 
departments,  in  other  towna^  may  be  exempted,  by  their  respective  towns,  by  vote  at  any 
legal  town  meeting.  lb.  sec.  3.  No  member  of  the  legislature  can,  during  the  session  of 
the  general  court,  be  required  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  juror.  Supplt.  to  Rer.  Sts.  of  Mass. 
ch.  21.  All  members  of  the  active  volunteer  militia  are  entitled  to  exemption  from  duty  as 
jurymen,  in  all  cases,  by  pleading  and  proving  the  fact  by  their  own  oath,  in  court,  or  by 
leaving  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  duly  certified  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company,  or 
any  general  or  field  officer  of  line  or  stafi^  with  the  autborities  of  the  town  or  city  in  which. 
they  reside,  who  may  be  entrusted  with  the  drawing  of  jurymen.    lb.  ch.  218,  sec.  8. 

In  Pennsylvania,  jurors  are  selected  from  the  taxable  citizens  of  the  county.    Bunlop^s 
Laws  of  Penn.  p.  621,  622. 

In  Ohio,  jurors-  must  have  the  qualifications  of  electors.    Bev.  Stat,  of  Ohio,  ch.  64,  soc.  3. 

In  Michigan,  the  fisllowing  persons  are  exempt  from  serving  as  jurors;  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor  general  of  the  state,  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  all  judges  of  courts  of  record,  acting  commissioner  of  internal  improvement, 
commissioner  of  the  land  office,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  clerks  of  courts,  regis- 
ters in  chancery,  registers  of  deeds,  sheriff^  and  tbeir  deputies,  coroners,  constables,  all  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law,  and  solicitors  and  counsellors  iu 
chancery,  officers  of  the  university,  officers  of  colleges^  settled  ministers  of  the  gospel,  pre- 
ceptors and  teachers  of  incorporated  academies,  all  superintendents,  engineers  and  collectors 
of  any  canal  or  railroad  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  any  portion  of  which  is  actually- 
constructed  and  used,  constant  ferrymen,  all  members  of  any  company  of  firemen  organized 
according  to  law,  all  persons  more  than  sixty  years  of  uge.  Rev.  Stat,  of  Mich.  tit.  22,  ch. 
103,  sec.  25. 

In  Michigan,  the  court  to  which  any  person  is  returned  as  a  juror,  Ls  required  to  excuse 
such  juror  from  serving  at  such  court,  whenever  it  appears:  1.  That  he  is  exempt  fron^ 
serving  on  juries  by  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section;  or,  2.  That  he  is  a  practising 
physican  or  surgeon,  and  has  patients  requiring  his  attention ;  or,  3.  That  ho  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  or  executes  any  other  civil  office,  the  duties  of  which  are  at  the  time  inconsistent 
with  his  attendance  as  a  juror;  or,  4.  That  he  is  a  teacher  of  any  school,  actually  employed 
and  serving  as  such ;  or,  6.  When  for  any  other  reason,  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  of  the 
individual  juror,  will  be  materially  injured  by  such  attendance,  or  his  own  health,  or  that  of 
any  member  of  his  family,  requires  his  absence  from  such  court    lb.  sec.  26. 

In  Maine,  the  following  persons  are  exempt  from  serving  as  jurors  :  the  governor,  coun- 
sellors, judges  and  clerks  of  the  common  law  courts,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  state,  aU 
officers  of  the  United  Sutes,  judges  and  registers  of  the  probate,  registers  of  deeds,  settled 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  officers  of  any  colleges,  preceptors  of  incorporated  academies,  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  regularly  authorized,  cashiers  of  mcorporated  banks,  sheriffs  and  their 
deputies,  coroners,  counsellors  and  attomejrs  at  law,  county  commissioners,  constableSi  and 
constant  ferrymen.    Rev.  Stat  of  Maine,  ch.  135,  sec.  3. 

In  Virginia^  the  persons  exempt  from  serving  on  a  jury  are :  the  governor  of  the  state, 
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an  affirmation  instead  of  an  oath,(a)  they  may  be  jurors  in  both 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  So  may  members  of  the  sect  called  Sep- 
aratists.(2)) 

(c)  Jwry  de  medietate  lingiue. 

On  the  prayer  of  every  alien,  indicted  or  impeached  of  any  felony 
or  misdemeanor,  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  minister  shall,  by  com- 
mand of  the  court,  return  for  one  half  of  the  jury,  a  competent  num- 
ber of  aliens,  if  so  many  be  in  the  town  or  place  where  the  trial  is  had, 
and  if  not,  then  so  many  aliens  as  shall  be  found  in  the  same  town,  or 
place,  if  any;  and  no  such  alien  jurors  shall  be  challenged  for  want  of 
freehold  or  other  qualification,  although  they  may  for  any  other  cause.(c) 
Where  an  alien  woman,  married  to  a  British  subject,  was,  with  her  hus- 
band, indicted  for  murder,  it  was  holden  by  the  judges  of  the  appeal 

(a)  Soe  ante,  p.  149.  xnation,  ante^  p.  150. 

(b)  Ante,  p.  150.    See  the  form  of  the  affir-         (c)  6  Ot.  4,  c.  60,  s.  47. 

practising  attorneys,  officers  of  the  fire  department  of  a  town,  officers  of  any  court,  persons 
exempt  from  militia  duty,  except  school  commissioners,  trustees  of  free  schools,  officers  of 
the  militia,  and  officers  and  members  of  volunteer  companies  Code  of  Ya.  1849,  tit  49,  cb. 
163,  sea  2.  / 

In  Wisconsin,  tlie  statute  excuses  the  following  persons  from  serving  as  jurors :  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant  governor,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  state,  all  judges  of  courts  of  record, 
acting  commissioners  of  the  board  of  public  works,  register  and  treasurer  of  the  state  land 
office,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  clerks  of  courts,  registers  of  deeds,  sheriOs  and 
their  deputies,  coroners,  constables,  all  officers  of  the  United  States,  attorneys  and  counsel- 
lors at  law,  and  solicitors  and  counsellors  in  chancery,  officers  of  the  university,  officers  of 
colleges,  ministers  of  the  gospel,  preceptors  and  teachers  of  incorporated  academies,  one 
teacher  in  each  common  school,  practising  physicians  and  surgeons,  one  miller  to  each  g^st 
mill,  one  ferryman  to  each  licensed  ferry,  all  superintendents,  engineers  and  collectors  of  any 
canal  or  railroad  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  any  portion  of  which  is  actually  con- 
structed and  used,  all  members  of  companies  of  firemen  organized  according  to  law,  all  per- 
sons more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  all  persons  not  of  sound  mind  or  discretion,  persona 
subject  to  any  bodily  infirmity  amounting  to  any  disability;  and  all  persons  are  disqualified 
from  serving  as  jurors,  who  have  been  convicted  of  any  infamous  crime.  Rev.  Stat  of  Wis. 
eh.  97,  sec.  2. 

In  Mississippi,  all  officers  in  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  all  judicial  offi- 
cers and  officers  of  the  several  courts  of  the  state,  all  justices  of  the  peace,  all  teachers,  and 
all  keepers  of  public  ferries,  actually  engaged  in  their  respective  employments,  are  exempt 
from  serving  on  juries ;  but  no  other  freeholder  or  householder  is  excused  from  serving  as  a 
juror  in  bis  proper  county,  except  for  special  cause,  shown  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  court  at 
that  time.    Hutchinson's  Miss.  Code,  889. 

In  Maryland,  all  magistrates,  delegates,  coroners,  school- masters,  overseers  of  highways 
and  constables,  are  exempt  from  serving  as  jurors.  Dorsey's  Laws  of  Maryland,  vol  1,  ch. 
37,  sec.  4. 

In  Iowa,  the  following  persons  are  exempt  from  liability  to  act  as  jurors :  All  jMsrsons 
holding  office  under  the  hiws  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  state;  all  practising  attorneys, 
physicians,  and  clergymen ;  all  acting  professors  or  teachers  of  any  college,  school,  or  other 
institution  of  learning;  and  all  persons  disabled  by  bodily  infirmity  or  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age.    Code  of  Iowa,  1851,  ch.  96,  sec.  1631. 
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court,  that  slie  was  not  entitled  to  have  a  jury  de  medietate  lingwz;  for 
by  Stat.  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  16,  any  woman  married  to  a  natural-bom 
subject  or  person  naturalized,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  herself 
naturalized,  and  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  natural-bom 
subject.(a)[l] 

(d)  How  returned^  summoned^  Jkc,  in  counties. 

In  the  first  week  in  July  in  every  year,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in 
every  county  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  the  high  constables,  command- 
ing them  to  issue  their  precepts  to  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  the  several  parishes  within  their  respective  oonstablewicks, 
requiring  them  to  return  a  list  of  all  men  residing  within  their  parishes, 
&c.,  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  on  juries. (6)  The  high  constables 
make  out  their  precepts  accordingly  ;(<;)  and  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  make  out  their  lists  ;(d)  and  fix  a  copy  on  the  church  door  on 
the  three  first  Sundays  in  September  ;(e)  and  at  a  special  petty  sessions, 
to  be  holden  in  the  last  week  in  September,  these  lists  shall  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  justices  may  then  strike  out  the  names  of  any  persons 
not  qualified,  or  not  able  to  serve  by  reason  of  any  infirmity,  or  insert 
those  omitted ;  and  the  lists  so  revised  shall  then  be  delivered  to  the 
high  constable,  who  shall  deliver  them  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  at 
the  next  session.(^)  The  lists  are  then  copied  into  "  The  jurors'  book" 
by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  the  book  delivered  by  him  to  the  sheriff, 
to  be  used  from  the  1st  of  January,  for  one  jear.Qi) 

Before  each  assizes  or  sessions,  a  precept  issues  to  the  sheriff,  requir- 

(o)  R,  V.  Maria  Manning^  19  Law.  J.,  1  m,         (d)  6  G.  4,  a  50,  a.  8. 
2  Car.  &  K.  887.  (e)  Id.  s.  9. 

(6)  6  G.  4,  c.  50,  8.  4  (g)  Id.  8.  10. 

(c)  Id.  a  6.  (h)  Id.  8.  12. 

[1]  In  New  York,  in  case  a  prisoner,  on  his  arraignment,  suggests  tbat  he  is  an  alien,  and 
claims  the  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury  de  medietate  lin^ua^  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  may- 
order  such  jury  to  be  summoned  insianter.  People  v.  McLean^  2  Johns.  Rep,  381.  The  right 
to  such  a  jury  is,  however,  now  abolished  in  New  York.     2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat  T34. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  statute  provides  that  no  alien  shall,  in  any  civil  or  criminal  case 
whatever,  be  entitled  to  a  jury  d6  medietate  lingua.  Dunlop*s  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  630.  So,  also, 
in  Michigan.     Rev.  Stat,  of  Mich.  ch.  103,  sec.  43. 

An  alien  is  not  entitled  to  a  jury  de  medieUUej  in  North  Carolina.  Taylor,  0.  J.,  contra^ 
State  V.  Antonio,  4  Hawk's  Rep.  200. 

In  Virginia^  the  statute  (1  Rev.  Code,  ch.  75,  sec.  13,)  that  "juries  de  medietate  Unguee  may 
be  directed  by  the  courts  respectively,"  is  not  imperative  that  they  shall  direct  such  a  jury 
in  cases  even  of  a  criminal  nature  in  which  aliens  are  parties,  but  confers  a  discretionary 
power  on  the  courts  to  direct  such  jury,  if  to  them  it  appear  proper.  Richard's  oase^  11 
Leigh,  690;  Broum's  case,  11  Leigh,  711. 

There  is  no  such  jury  in  Massachusetts.  7  Dane's  Abr.  331,  ch.  221,  art.  6,  sec.  2 ;  12  Am. 
Jurist,  333. 

It  is  held  in  IllinoM,  that  an  alien  is  not  qualified  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  any  case.  Cfrey- 
Junoski  T.  People^  1  Scam.  480 ;  Stone  v.  People,  2  ib.  337. 
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ing  him  to  return  a  competent  number  of  jurors  ;(a)  and  the  sheriff 
shall  thereupon  return  the  names  of  men  contained  in  the  jurors'  book, 
and  no  others.(6)  For  the  assizes,  the  judges  appointed  may 
order  the  sheriff  to  *return  any  number  not  exceeding  144,  to  [*160] 
serve  indiscriminately  on  the  civil  and  criminal  sides,  and  to  di- 
vide them  into  two  sets,  one  to  serve  at  the  beginning  of  the  assizes, 
and  the  other  for  the  remaining  time.(c)  And  the  jurors  shall  be  sum- 
moned ten  days  at  least  before  the  day  they  are  required  to  attend.(d^) 
In  cases  of  treason  or  misprison  of  treason,  a  list  of  the  jurors  returned, 
mentioning  their  names,  professions,  and  places  of  abode,  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time  with  the  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment.(e) 

By  sect.  20,  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  all  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  jail  delivery,  the  superior  criminal  courts  of  the  three 
counties  palatine,  and  courts  of  sessions  of  the  peace,  shall  respectively 
have  and  exercise  the  same  power  and  authority  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore had  and  exercised,  in  issuing  any  writ  or  precept,  or  in  making 
any  award  or  order,  orally  or  otherwise,  for  the  return  of  a  jury  for 
the  trial  of  any  issue  before  any  such  courts  respectively,  and  for  the 
amending  or  enlarging  the  panel  of  jurors  returned  for  the  trial  of  any 
suck  issue ;  and  the  return  to  every  such  writ,  precept,  award,  or  order, 
shall  be  made  in  the  manner  heretofore  used  and  accustomed  in  such 
courts  respectively,  save  and  except  that  the  jurors  shall  be  returned 
from  the  body  of  the  county,  and  not  from  any  particular  hundred,  &c., 
and  that' they  be  qualified  according  to  this  Act.  This  seems  to  recog- 
nize the  right  of  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  amongst  others,  to  order 
the  sheriff  to  return  a  jury  immediately,  as  well  in  misdemeanors  as 
felonies,  which  seems  formerly  to  have  been  doubted.(^) 

The  sheriff  shall  register  in  the  jurors*  book  the  names  of  such  petty 
jurors  as  shall  have  served  at  the  assizes,  and  give  them  certificates  of 
their  service  ;(A)  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  send  him  a  list  of  those 
who  have  served  at  sessions,  which  he  shall  likewise  register  ;(t)  and  no 
man,  having  such  certificate,  shall  afterwards  be  summoned  to  serve  at 
the  assizes,  for  one  year  in  AVales,  or  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon,  or  Eutland, — ^for  four  years  in  Yorkshire, — and 
for  two  years  in  any  other  county; — or  to  serve  at  the  sessions,  within 
one  year  in  Wales,  or  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Cambridge,  Hunting- 
don, or  Eutland, — or  within  two  years  in  any  other  county .(^')[1] 

(o)  6  G.  4,  a  60,  8.  13.  iff)  See  2  Hawk.  c.  4,  as.  1,  4.     2  Hale, 

(h)  Id.  a.  14.  261,  262. 

(c)  Id.  8.  22.  (h)  6  G.  4,  c.  50,  s.  40. 

(d)  Id.  8.25.  (i)  Id.  8.41. 
(c)  Id.  8.  21.  (k)  Id.  8.  42. 


[1]  In  the  State  of  New- York,  before  the  revised  statutes  went  into  effect,  the  party 
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bringing  the  cause  to  trial  was  obliged  to  iasae  a  reniie  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where 
the  cause  was  to  be  tried,  requiring  him  to  summon  a  jury  for  that  purpose.  This  is  now, 
however,  dispensed  with  in  all  cases,  except  where  a  foreign  jury  is  ordered.  2  N.  Y.  Rer. 
Sts.  410.  sea  9.  The  manner  of  summoning  juries  as  prescribed  by  the  Revised  Statute^ 
is  as  follows : — 

Fourteen  days  before  the  holding  of  any  circuit  courts  or  uttings,  or  of  any  spedal  ooort 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  when  no  circuit  is  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  same  time,  or  of  any 
court  of  common  pleas,  or  mayor's  court,  the  derk  of  the  county  in  which  such  court  is  to 
be  held,  shall  draw  the  names  of  thirty-six  persons,  to  serve  as  jurors  to  such  court,  and 
any  number  in  addition  thereto  that  shall  have  been  ordered  according  to  law.  2  Rev.  Sts. 
413,  sec.  24.  At  least  six  days  notice  of  such  drawing  shall  be  given  by  such  derk,  by 
publishing  the  same  in  a  newspaper  of  the  county  if  there  be  any,  and  if  not,  by  affixing 
such  notice  on  the  outer  door  of  the  house  where  the  court  for  which  such  jury  is  to  bo 
drawn,  is  about  to  be  held ;  a  copy  of  such  notice  shall  also  be  served  on  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  and  upon  the  first  or  some  other  judge  of  the  county  courts,  at  least  three  days  pre- 
vious to  the  time  appointed  therein  for  drawmg.  Id.  sea  25.  At  the  time  so  appointed,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  slieriff  of  the  county  in  person,  or  by  his  under  sheriff  and  of  the 
first,  or  other  county  judge  on.  whom  such  notice  shall  have  been  served,  to  attend  at  the 
derk%  office  of  the  county  to  witness  the  drawing  of  such  jury.  Id.  sea  26.  If  the  sheriff, 
or  county  judge  so  notified,  do  not  appear,  the  derk  shall  adjourn  the  drawing  of  such  jury 
to  the  next  day,  and  shall,  by  written  notice,  require  the  delinquent  sheriff  or  judge,  or  some 
other  county  judge,  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  attend  such  drawing  on  the  ad- 
journed day.  Id.  sea  27.  If,  at  the  adjourned  day,  the  sheriff  or  under  sheriff,  and  a 
county  judge,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  appear,  or  if  any  two  county  judges  or  justices  of  the 
peace  appear,  but  not  otherwise,  the  clerk  shall  proceed,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  so 
appearing,  to  draw  the  jury.  2  Rev.  Sts.  414,  sea  28.  The  clerk  shall  conduct  such  draw 
ing  as  follows : —  ' 

1.  Ho  shall  shake  the  box  containing  the  names  of  jurors  returned  to  him,  so  as  to  mix  I 

the  slips  of  paper  on  which  such  names  were  written  as  much  as  possible.     2.  He  shall  then  j 

publidy  draw  out  of  the  said  box  as  many  of  the  said  slips  of  paper  containing  such  names  , 

as  there  shall  be  jurors  required  by  law,  or  specially  ordered  for  such  court  3*.  A  minute 
of  the  drawing  shall  be  kept  by  one  of  the  attending  officers  in  which  shall  be  entered  the 
name  contained  on  every  slip  of  paper  so  drawn,  before  any  other  slip  shall  be  drawn.  4. 
If,  after  drawing  the  whole  number  required,  the  name  of  any  person  shall  appear  to  have 
been  drawn  who  is  dead,  or  become  insane,  or  who  has  permanently  removed  from  the 
oounty  to  the  knowledge  of  the  derk,  or  any  other  attending  officer,  an  entry  of  such  &ct 
shall  be  made  in  the  minute  of  the  drawing ;  and  the  slip  of  paper  containing  such  name, 
shall  be  destroyed.  5.  Anotlier  name  shall  then  be  drawn  in  place  of  that  contained  on 
the  slip  of  paper  so  destroyed,  which  shall  be  in  like  manner  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the 
drawing.  6.  The  same  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  until  the 
whole  number  of  jurors  required,  shall  have  been  drawn.  *l.  The  minute  of  the  drawing 
shall  then  be  signed  by  the  derk,  and  the  attending  officers^  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  dexk*s 
office.  8.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  so  drawn,  with  their  additions  and  plaoes  of 
residence,  and  specifying  for  what  court  they  were  drawn,  shall  be  made  and  certified  by 
the  derk  and  the  attending  officers,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  Id. 
sea  29.  The  sheriff  shall  summon  the  persons  named  in  such  list,  to  attend  such  oourt^  at 
least  six  days  previous  to  the  sitting  thereof^  by  giving  personal  notice  to  each  person,  or  by 
leaving  a  written  notice  at  his  place  of  residence,  with  some  person  of  proper  age.  He 
shall  return  the  said  list  to  the  court  at  the  opening  thereof  specifying  those  who  were  sum- 
moned, and  the  manner  in  which  each  person  was  notified.    Id.  sea  30. 

The  New- York  Revised  Statutes  provide  that  the  jury  for  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  shall 
be  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  drawn  in  dvil  cases,  except  that  the  defendant  in 
an  indictment  is  entitled  to  have  at  least  twenty-four  names  in  the  box,  fbom  which  the  jury 
is  selected.  2  Rev.  Sts.  733.  sec.  3,  4,  5.  Id.  420,  421.  The  jurors  returned  for  a  drcuit 
court  are  to  be  the  jurors  for  the  oyer  and  terminer,  when  both  courts  are  held  at  the  same 
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time ;  and  the  jurors  returned  for  any  oountj  court  are  to  be  the  jurors  for  the  court  of 
sessions  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  same  time.  Id.  lb.  sec.  2.  The  same  proceedings  re- 
specting the  empannelling  of  juries  and  keeping  them  together,  wliich  are  prescribed  bj  law 
in  civil  cases,  are  also  applicable  to  trials  on  indictments.    2  Bev.  Sts.  635,  sec.  14. 

In  the  Stato  of  New- York  the  manner  of  summoning  a  jury  in  the  court  of  sessions, 
where  one  is  asked  for,  is  as  follows :  The  officer  to  whom  a  venire  for  a  jury  is  delivered 
is  to  execute  the  same  fairly  and  impartially,  and  must  not  summon  any  person  whom  he 
suspects  to  be  biased  or  prejudiced  for  or  against  the  defendant  He  must  summon  the 
jurors  personally,  and  make  a  list  of  the  persons  summoned,  which  he  must  certify  and 
annex  to  the  venire^  and  return  it,  with  the  venire^  to  the  court 

The  names  of  the  persons  returned  by  the  efficer  are  to  be  respectively  written  on  several 
and  distinct  pieces  of  paper,  as  nearly  of  one  size  as  may  be ;  and  the  officer  by  whom  the 
venire  was  served,  must,  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  roll  up  and  fold  them  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  the  same  manner,  and  put  them  together  in  a  box  or  other  convenient  thing.  The 
court  is  then  to  draw  out  six  of  such  papers,  one  after  another,  and  if  any  of  the  persons 
whose  names  are  thus  drawn,  do  not  appear,  or  shall  be  challenged  and  set  aside,  then  such 
further  number  must  be  drawn  as  will  be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  number  of  six,  after  all 
legal  causes  of  challenge  have  been  allowed. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  jurors  are  not  drawn,  the  court  may  supply  the  defi- 
ciency by  directing  the  constable  to  summon  any  one  of  the  bystanders,  or  others,  who  are 
competent  and  against  whom  no  cause  of  challenge  appears,  to  act  as  jurors  in  the  cause. 
2R.a7l2,  §§  10  to  13. 

The  following  provisions  in  relatioi^  to  juries  in  the  city  of  New- York,  were  enacted  by 
the  legislature  in  1847  ;  (Yide  Soss.  Laws,  1847,  ch.  495. ) 

It  is  not  necessary  as  a  qualification,  for  any  juror  in  the  city  of  New- York,  that  he  be 
actually  assessed  in  the  said  city,  but  all  persons  residing  in  said  city  who  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  jurors,  and  not  exempted  by  any  of  the  laws  of  this  state,  must  be  selected  as  such, 
whether  they  have  been  assessed  or  not 

It  is  enacted  that  the  said  jurors  shall  bo  selected  by  a  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  su- 
pervisors of  said  city,  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  and  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  said  city  and  county,  who  must  be  known  as  the  commissioned'  of  jurors^ 
and  be  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  assistants. 

The  commissioner  of  jurors  is  required  to  execute  a  bond  to  the  mayor,  aldermen  and 
commonalty  of  the  city,  in  the  penalty  of  five  thousand  dollars,  with  two  sureties,  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  mayor,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  commissioner  must  proceed  to  the  selection  of  jurors  immediately  after  the  first  day  of 
May  in  each  year,  and  the  names  must  be  entered  in  a  book  alphabetically,  designating  the 
ward,  occupation  and  residence  of  each.  Ader  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  as  soon 
as  the  list  is  completed,  the  commissioner  must  publish  a  notice  of  at  least  ten  days,  in  the 
newspapers  in  which  the  notices  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New- York  are  printed, 
that  the  petit  jury  list  is  ready  for  examination  and  correction  at  his  office,  and  he  is  to  re- 
ceive evidence  of  exemptions  in  the  same  manner  as  authorized  in  courts  of  record.  The 
names  of  all  persons  found  to  be  exempt  fVom  serving  as  jurors,  must  be  struck  from  the 
list,  and  the  gpround  of  exemption  recorded.  When  the  list  is  completed,  a  certified  copy 
must  be  delivered  to  the  county  clerk,  who  is  required  to  prepare  the  ballots  and  deposit 
them  in  the  box,  in  the  manner  now  required  by  law.  The  commissioner  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, at  any  time  return  the  names  of  any  persons  omitted  on  the  list,  if  no  sufficient  cause 
be  shown  to  excuse  such  persons,  and  their  names  must  be  deposited  in  the  box  as  jurors 
for  the  residue  of  the  year  that  the  other  jurors  are  to  serve. 

It  is  enacted  that  the  jurors  hereafter  to  be  summoned  for  the  several  courts  authorized 
to  try  issues  of  &ct  in  New- York,  shall,  on  requisition  being  made  by  such  courts  respect- 
ively, directed  to  the  county  clerk,  be  drawn  from  the  petit  jury  box  in  his  office,  a  minute 
of  which  drawing  must  be  certified  and  filed  with  said  clerk,  as  now  required,  who  must 
deliver  a  copy  thereof  to  the  officer  authorized  to  summon  such  jurors  in  the  manner  now 
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required  hy  law.    But  no  fine  can  be  imposed  by  such  courts  on  any  juror  faQing  to  attend^ 
unless  be  shall  bave  been  duly  summoned. 

The  derks  of  the  respective  courts  are  required  within  ten  days  after  the  jurors  are  dis- 
charged, to  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  and  county  of  New- York,  a  certified  list  of  all 
the  jurors  who  were  returned  to  such  court,  and  must  specify  therein : 

1.  Those  who  appeared  and  served ; 

2.  Those  who  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  being  exempt  fix>m  serving  on  juries, 
or  on  account  of  their  being  unqualified ; 

3.  Those  who,  for  any  other  reason,  were  excused  fix)m  serving,  and  those  who  made  de- 
&ult  in  appearing  and  serving.    Laws  184V.     2  R.  S.  612,  sec.  37. 

The  county  derk  is  required  to  return  to  the  box  from  which  they  were  taken,  the  names 
of  those  jurors  who  appear  from  such  certified  list,  to  have  been  excused  from  serving,  or  to 
have  made  default  in  their  appearance ;  he  must  destroy  the  ballots  containing  the  names 
of  those  who  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  being  exempt,  or  on  account  of  their  be- 
ing  unqualified ;  and  he  must  deposit  the  ballots  containing  the  names  of  those  who  ap- 
peared and  served,  in  a  separate  box,  distinct  from  that  from  which  they  were  taken. 

The  derks  of  the  several  courts  in  New-York,  to  which  jurors  are  summoned,  must, 
within  ten  days  after  the  expiration  of  each  term,  or,  after  the  discharge  of  the  jurors  thus 
summoned,  make  a  return  to  the  commissioner  of  all  jurors  fined  in  their  respective  courts, 
setting  forth  the  date  when  fined,  the  amount  of  each  fine,  and  the  residence  of  each  juror. 

The  commissioner  is  required  to  notify  each  of  the  jurors,  by  written  or  printed  notice,  of 
the  fine  imposed  upon  him,  and  requiring  the  payment  thereoi|  or  to  appear  before  him  on  a 
day  to  be  named  in  the  notice,  to  show  cause,  if  any  he  have,  for  remitting  the  same. 

FORil   OP  NOTICE. 

To  Mr.  John  Dot: — 

This  is  to  inform  you  that  the Court  has  imposed  upon  you  the  fine  of for  refusal 

to  serve  therein  as  a  juror  on  the  7  th  day  of  May  last,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  said 
court ;  and  that  you  are  required  to  pay  the  said  fine,  or  to  appear  before  me  on  the  10th 
day  of  Juno  instant^  at  1 1  o'dock  in  the  forenoon,  to  show  cause,  if  any  you  may  have,  for 
remitting  the  same. 

Dated  June  5th,  1849.  David  Boyd, 

Commissioner  of  Jurors. 

The  commissioner,  upon  receiving  a  legal  excuse,  must  enter  an  order  remitting  the  whole 
fine,  or  a  part  of  it 

ORDER  OF  COMMISSIONER. 

In  tho  matter  of  John  Dob,  ) 
a  defaulting  juror.  ) 

Whereas,  on  the  5th  day  of  June  instant,  I  caused  a  notice  to  be  served  upon  John  Doe, 
informing  him  that,  &c.,  [here  recite  the  notice.']  And  whereas,  the  said  John  Doe,  on  this 
day,  at  the  hour  aforesaid,  came  before  me,  and  rendered  the  following  legal  excuse  for  bis 
said  default,  to  wit:  [here  state  the  excuse:]  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  adjudged  that  the  said 

fine  [or  "  that  the  sum  of ^  being  one-third  part  of  said  fine  "]  be,  and  the  same  is, 

hereby  remitted. 

Dated  June  10th,  1849.  David  Boyd, 

Commissioner  of  Jurors. 

At  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  day  appointed  for  the  hearing  of  the  excuses  of 
such  jurors,  tho  commissioner  must  issue  a  warrant,  directed  to  tho  sheriff  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New- York,  commanding  him  to  collect  of  the  several  persons  named  in  a  sched- 
ule to  be  annexed  to  such  warrant  the  several  sums  affixed  to  their  names  respectively  in 
such  schedule,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county. 

The  schedule  must  contain  the  names  of  the  jurors  fined,  their  respective  places  of  reai* 
dencOi  and  tho  amount  of  fines  imposed  on  each. 
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VOKil  OP  WARRANT. 

City  and  County  of  New-  Tof%  es. 

To  the  Sherifif  of  scud  City  and  Ooontj,  Greeting : — 

Whereas,  the  persons  named  in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  were  severally  fined  by 

the Court,  on  the  Tth  day  of  May,  1849,  as  defaulting  jurors,  and  I  caused  a  written 

notice  of  such  flue,  requiring  the  payment  thereof,  or  an  appearance  before  me  on  the  10th 
day  of  June  instant,  to  show  cause,  if  any  they  might  have,  why  the  same  ought  to  be  re- 
mitted, to  be  served  upon  each  of  said  defaulting  jurors  according  to  law.  And  whereas, 
none  of  the  said  jurors  either  paid  the  said  fine  or  appeared  before  me  to  show  cause  pursu- 
ant to  the  notice  aforesaid  [or  whereas,  the  said  jurors,  each  for  himself,  appeared  before  me, 
pursuant  to  the  notice  aforesaid ;  but  each  and  every  of  them  failed  to  render  any  legal  ex- 
cuse for  their  said  default]  Now,  therefore,  you  are  hereby  commanded,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New- York,  to  collect  of  the  several  persons  named  in  the  schedule 
hereunto  annexed  the  several  sums  affixed  to  tlieir  names  respectively  in  such  schedule,  by 
levy  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  such  persons,  and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  trea- 
surer of  your  county.  And  make  return  within  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  hereof  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  21st  day  of  June,  1819. 

David  Boyd, 

Commissioners  of  Jurors. 

The  return  of  the  wam^nt  may  be  enforced  in  the  Supremo  Court  Id  the  same  manner  as 
the  return  of  civil  process ;  and  it  may  be  renewed,  in  like  manner,  in  cases  where  fines 
have  not  been  paid  or  collected. 

Eadi  person  applied  to  by  the  commissioner  or  his  assistants  for  information  as  to  the  lia- 
bility of  persons  to  perform  jury  duty  in  the  city,  must  communicate  correct  information ; 
and  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  give  such  information  as  they  may  possess  on  the  subject,  or  give 
false  information,  they  will  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  commis- 
sioner in  the  name  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commonalty  of  the  city,  the  money  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  city. 

The  grand  or  petit  jurors  summoned  to  attend  any  court  in  the  city,  by  written  or  printed 
notice  left  at  their  respective  places  of  residence,  and  not  appearing  before  such  court  per- 
suant  to  the  summons,  must  be  ordered  by  the  court  to  show  cause  before  the  commissioner, 
on  the  first  Monday  succeeding  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  court.  The  jurors  must 
be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  commissioner,  and  t  he  same  proceedings  must  be  had 
thereon  by  the  commissioner  as  were  hitherto  had  by  the  courts  in  relation  to  defaulting 
jurors. 

After  the  deposit  of  the  ballots,  the  several  courts  in  the  city  may  order  as  many  jurors 
to  be  summoned  for  their  respective  courts,  as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  selectmen  of  each  town,  every  three  years,  prepare  a  list  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  including  not  less  than  one  for  every  one 
hundred  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  not  more  than  one  for  every  sixty  inhabitants,  com- 
puting by  the  then  last  census.  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  95,  sea  4.  The  list  when  so  prepared, 
is  laid  before  the  town,  and  the  town  may  alter  it,  by  adding  to,  or  striking  fVom  it  any 
names.  lb.  sea  5.  The  selectmen  then  cause  the  names  on  the  list  to  be  written  each  on 
a  separate  paper  or  ballot,  and  roll  up  or  fold  the  ballots,  so  as  to  resemble  each  other  as 
much  as  possible  and  so  that  the  names  written  on  them  are  not  visible  on  the  outside.  The 
ballots  are  then  placed  in  a  box  kept  by  the  town  clerk  for  that  purpose.  lb.  sea  6.  Jurors 
are  selected  by  drawing  ballots  from  the  box.  Sec.  8.  When  any  jurors  are  to  be  drawn,  the 
town  clerk  and  selectmen  attend  at  the  clerk's  office,  or  at  some  other  public  place  appoint- 
ed for  the  purpose ;  and  if  the  town  clerk  is  absent  the  selectmen  may  proceed  without  him. 
The  meeting  for  drawing  jurors  must  be  held  not  less  than  seven  days,  nor  more  than  twenty 
one  days,  before  the  day  when  the  jurors  are  required.  The  ballots  in  the  jury  box  are 
shaken  and  mixed  together,  and  one  of  the  selectmen  openly  draws  from  it  as  many  ballots, 
as  are  equal  to  the  number  of  jurors  required.  Sec.  9.  No  person  is  liable  to  serve  as  a 
juror  in  any  court,  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.    Sec.  1 2.    The  clerks  of  the  several 
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courts,  in  due  seaaon  before  eveiy  term,  or  at  saoh  other  times,  at  the  respective  oourts  order, 
issue  writs  of  venire  facias  for  jurors.  Sec.  13.  The  venires  are  delivered  to  the  sheriff  of 
each  county,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  a  constable  in  each  of  the  towns  to  which  they  are 
respectively  issued,  and  they  are  served  by  the  constable  forthwith  on  the  selectmen  and 
town  derk.  Sec.  15.  The  constable  is  required  four  days  at  least  before  the  time  when  the 
jurors  are  to  attend,  to  summon  each  person  who  is  drawn  by  reading  to  him  the  venire 
with  the  endorsement  thereon  of  his  having  been  drawn,  or  by  leaving  at  his  place  of  abode 
a  written  notification  of  his  having  been  drawn,  and  also  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  sitting^ 
of  the  court,  at  which  he  is  to  attend,  and  to  make  return  of  the  venire,  with  his  doings 
thereon  to  tlio  clerk  before  the  opening  of  the  court  from  which  it  was  issued.    lb.  sea  17. 

For  the  method  of  selecting  jurors  in  Pennsylvania^  see  Dunlop^s  Laws  of  Penn.,  p.  621, 
e(  seq. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  clerks  of  the  several  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  quarter  session^ 
and  mayors  courts  are  required,  upon  the  order  or  precept  of  the  court,  or  of  two  of  the 
judges  thereof  in  vacation,  to  issue,  according  to  the  direction  of  such  order,  to  the  sherifi' 
and  commissioners  of  the  proper  county,  a  writ  or  writs,  commanding  the  sheriff  and  com- 
missioners to  empannel,  and  the  sheriff  to  summon,  a  grand  jury  or  petit  jury,  or  both. 
Dunlop's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  624. 

The  writ  of  venire  for  a  petit  jury,  in  Pennsylvania  in  any  of  the  criminal  courts  must  bo 
in  the  following  form : — 

County  ss. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  sheriff  and  commissioners  of  said  county,  greet- 
ing:— 

We  command  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  in  your  proper  persons  you  draw  from  the 
wheel  (or  the  proper  wheel,  if  there  be  several)  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  selected, 

according  to  law  to  be  jurors  in  the  courts  of  the  said  county  (or  in  the court  of  the 

city  of as  the  case  may  be)  the  names  of persons  to  be  jurors  in  our courts 

to  be  holden  at in  and  for  said  county  (or  city)  the  day  of at 

o'clock,  in  the noon  of  that  day : — And  furil\jer^    That  you  the  said  sheriff,  do  sum* 

mon  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  and  qy^xj  of  them,  to  come  before  our 
said  court,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  to  make  up  the  juries  requisite  for  the  trial  of  all 
issues  which  may  be  then  there  depending  for  trial  in  our  said  couri,  and  that  you  the  said 
sheriff,  have  then  there  this  writ,  and  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  persons  so  summoned, 
with  the  additions  respectively,  in  a  panel  hereto  annexed,  and  otherwise  make  return  at 
the  day  and  place  aforesaid,  how  you  shall  have  executed  this  writ  Witness,  J.  B.  ^^  at 
&c.    See  Dunlop's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  625. 

In  Pennsylvania,  tlie  number  of  persons  summoned  and  returned  as  aforesaid  to  serve 
as  petit  jurors,  in  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  cannot  be  less  than  forty-eight  nor  more 
than  eighty,  and  in  any  other  court  of  cruninal  jurisdiction,  not  less  than  twenty-four  nor 
more  than  sixty.     Dunlop's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  626. 

In  ViBGiNiA,  in  a  case  of  felony  in  which  a  writ  of  venire  fadaa  is  necessary,  the  writ 
must  command  the  officer  charged  with  its  execution  to  summon  twenty-four  persons,  free- 
holders of  his  county  or  corporation,  residing  remote  from  the  place  where  the  offence  ia 
charged  to  have  been  committed  and  qualified  in  other  respects  to  serve  as  jurors,  to  attend 
the  court  in  which  the  accused  is  to  be  tried,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  the  coiurt, 
or  at  such  other  time  as  the  court  may  direct  If  a  person,  summoned  under  such  writ,  fail 
to  attend  as  required  without  sufficient  excuse  he  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  eight  dollars.  Code 
of  Ya.  1849,  tit  55,  ch.  208,  sec.  4.  If  a  person  accused  of  felony  be  not  tried  at  the  term 
of  a  superior  court  to  which  he  is  remanded  for  trial,  the  clerk  of  the  court  is  required,  at 
least  twenty  days  before  any  subsequent  term  that  the  case  remains  pending  to  issue  a  venire 
facias  for  his  trial,  returnable  the  first  day  of  such  term,  or  such  other  day  as  the  court  may 
direct  lb.  sec.  5.  Any  superior  court  in  which  a  person  accused  of  felony  is  to  be  tried, 
may,  at  any  time,  cause  a  venire  facias  to  issue  for  his  trial.  lb.  sec.  6.  In  a  criminal  case 
in  a  superior  court,  if  qualified  jurors  not  exempt  firom  serving,  cannot  be  conveniently  found 
in  the  county  or  corporation  in  which  the  trial  is  to  be,  the  court  may  cause  so  many  as  may 
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(e)  Jurors  in  boroughs. 

In  borouglis  within  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  5  &  6  W.  4,  c. 
76,  to  which  separate  quarter  sessions  have  been  or  shall  be  given, 
seven  days  at  the  least  before  the  holding  of  every  quarter  sessions,  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  shall  cause  to  be  summoned  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons,  being  qualified  and  liable  as  before  mentioned(a)  to  serve  as 
grand  jurors  at  every  such  sessions,  and  shall  also  cause  to  be 
summoned  not  less  than  thirty -six  nor  *more  than  sixty  per-     [*161] 
sons  so  qualified  and  liable  to  serve  as  jurors  at  every  such  ses- 
sion8.(i)     The  clerk  of  the  peace  shall  make  out  a  list  of  the  grand 
jurors,  and  a  panel  of  the  petty  jurors,  containing  their  names,  places 
of  abode,  and  descriptions.(c)[l] 

(a)  Ante,  p.  161.  (c)  5  A  6  W.  4,  a  T6,  s.  121. 

(J)  5  A  6  W.  4,  a  T6,  &  121. 


be  neoessaiy  of  such  jurors  to  be  summoned  from  any  other  county  or  corporation  by  the  she- 
riff or  sergeant  thereof,  or  by  its  own  officer.    lb.  sec.  10. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  the  statutes  of  the  several  states. 

The  New  York  Revised  Statutes  contain  the  following  provisions: 

Sea  1.  All  issues  of  fact  joined  upon  any  indictment,  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury,  in  the  county 
where  such  indictment  was  found,  unless  for  special  causes  the  Supreme  Court  shall  order 
an  indictment  removed  into  that  court  to  be  tried  in  some  other  county.    2  R  S.  733,  sea  1. 

Sec  2.  Such  trials  shall  be  had  by  jurors  drawn,  summoned  and  returned  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law;  and  where  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  shall  be  held  at  the  same  time 
with  any  circuit  court,  the  jurors  returned  for  sush  circuit  court  shall  be  the  jurors  for  such 
oyer  and  terminer;  and  the  jurors  returned  for  any  court  of  common  pleas,  shall  be  the  ju- 
rors for  the  court  of  general  sessions  to  be  held  at  the  same  time.    Id.  sec.  2. 

Sec.  3.  When  twenty-four  jurors  duly  drawn  and  summoned,  do  not  appear,  or  when,  by 
reason  of  there  being  one  or  more  juries  impannelled,  or  in  consequence  of  jurors  being  set 
aside,  or  fbr  any  other  reason,  and  there  shall  not  remain  twenty-four  ballots  containing  the 
names  of  jurors  then  attending,  the  court  shall  order  the  sheriff  to  summon  from  the  by- 
standers or  from  the  county  at  large,  so  many  persons  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors,  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  make  at  least  twenty-four  jurors,  from  whom  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  the  in- 
dictment may  be  selected.    Id.  sea  3. 

Sec.  4.  The  names  of  the  persons  so  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  shall  be  rolled  or  folded 
each  in  the  same  manner  as  near  as  may  be,  and  shall  be  deposited  with  the  ballots  un- 
drawn, if  any  there  be,  or  in  a  sufficient  box  by  themselves,  if  there  be  no  undrawn  ballots, 
from  which  a  jury  shall  be  drawn.    2  K  S.  734^  sea  4. 

Sea  6.  In  all  other  cases^  the  jury  for  the  trial  of  any  indictment,  shall  be  drawn  in  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  by  law,  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fkct  in  civil  cases.    Id.  sea  6. 

Sea  6.  Every  person  summoned  by  order  of  the  court,  as  a  juror,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  for  disobedience  or  neglect  as  in  civil  oases,  which  shall  be  collected  and  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner.    Id.  sea  6. 

Sea  7.  No  alien  shall  be  entitled  to  a  jury  of  part  aliens,  for  the  trial  of  any  indictment 
whatever.    Id.  sea  7. 

[1]  In  New  York,  the  statute  provides  that  the  supervisors  of  the  several  counties  of  this 
state,  except  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  at  their  annual  meetings  in  each  year,  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  the  names  of  three  hundred  persons,  to  serve  as  grand  jurors  at  the  courts 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  courts  of  general  sessions,  to  be  held  in  their  respective  counties 
during  the  then  ensuing  year,  and  until  new  lists  shall  be  ratumed.    2  B.  S.  720,  sec.  1. 
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In  preparing  sach  lists,  the  said  board  of  supervisors  shall  select  sudi  persons  only  as  tbej^ 
know,  or  have  good  reason  to  believe,  are  possessed  of  the  qualifications  by  law  required  of 
persons  to  serve  as  jurors  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  and  are  of  approved  integritj,  fair 
character,  sound  judgment,  and  well-informed.    Id.  sec.  3. 

Persons  exempt  by  law  from  serving  as  jurors  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  shall  not  be 
placed  on  any  list  of  grand  jurors,  required  by  the  preceding  provisions.    Id.  sec.  4, 

The  lists  so  made  out  by  the  said  board  of  supervisors,  shall  contain  the  christian  and  sur- 
names at  length,  of  the  persons  named  therein,  their  respective  places  of  residence,  and  their 
several  occupations;  it  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county,  within  ten  days  after  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  same  is  herein  directed  to  be  made.     2  R.  S.  '721,  sec.  5. 

On  receiving  such  list,  the  county  derk  shall  write  the  names  of  the  persons  contained 
therein,  with  their  additions  and  places  of  residence,  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  each  in  the 
same  manner  as  near  as  may  be,  so  that  the  name  written  tliereon  shall  not  bo  visible ;  and 
shall  deposit  such  pieces  of  paper  in  a  sufficient  box,  fi-om  which  they  shall  be  drawn,  aa 
hereinailer  provided     Id.  sec.  6. 

If  the  county  judges  of  any  other  county  of  this  state,  other  than  New  York,  or  any  three 
of  them,  shall  at  any  time  be  of  opinion  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  that  herein 
required,  should  be  returned  to  serve  as  grand  jurors  in  their  county,  they  may,  by  an  order 
under  their  hands,  direct  such  number  to  be  increased,  but  such  increase  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  the  number  herein  required  to  be  selected  for  sucli  oounty.    Id.  sec.  8. 

Upon  any  order  which  is  authorized  by  the  last  section  being  served  upon  the  board  of 
supervisors,  they  sliall,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  increase  the  number  of  persons  returned 
by  them  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  pursuant  to  such  order.    Id.  sec.  9. 

At  the  time  of  drawing  the  names  of  jurors  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact,  in  any  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  at  the  time  of  drawing  such  jurors  for  any  term  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  the  county,  at  which  a  court  of  general  sessions  may  by  law  be  held,  the  oounty 
clerk,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  sheriff  or  under  sherifi)  and  of  a  county 
judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  two  county  judges  or  justices  of  the  peace,  who  shall  have 
attended  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  petit  jury  for  such  court,  shall  proceed  and  draw 
the  names  of  twenty-four  persons,  from  the  box  in  which  the  pieces  of  paper  shall  have  been 
deposited  for  that  purpose,  to  serve  as  grand  jurors  at  such  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and 
general  sessions,  as  tho  case  may  be.    Id.  sec.  10. 

Such  drawing  shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  for 
drawing  petit  jurors ;  a  mmute  of  such  drawing  shall  be  kept,  signed  and  filed  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  a  list  of  the  persons  so  drawn,  with  their  additions  and  places  of  residence,  and 
specifying  for  what  court  they  shall  have  been  drawn,  shall  be  made  and  certified  by  the 
clerk  and  the  attending  officers,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  2  R.  Sw 
722,  sec.  11. 

The  sheriff  shall  summon  the  persons  named  in  such  list,  or  attend  such  court  as  grand 
jurors,  at  least  six  days  previous  to  the  sitting  of  such  court,  by  giving  personal  notice  to 
each  person,  or  by  leaving  a  written  notice  at  his  place  of  residence,  with  some  person  of 
proper  age.  Ho  shall  return  such  list  to  the  court  at  the  opening  thereof,  specifying  those 
who  were  summoned,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  person  was  notified.    Id.  sec.  12. 

The  court  to  which  any  Hst  of  grand  jurors  so  drawn,  shall  be  returned  by  the  sheriff',  shall 
impose  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars,  for  each  day  that  any  person  duly  summoned 
as  a  grand  juror  shall,  without  reasonable  cause,  neglect  to  attend.  But  if  it  appear  that  any 
such  person  was  notified,  by  leaving  a  written  notice  at  his  place  of  residence,  the  court  - 
shall  suspend  such  fine  until  the  de&ulting  grand  juror  shall  be  notified  as  provided  by  law. 
Id.  sec  13. 

The  court  may  discharge  any  person  from  sending  as  a  grand  juror,  in  the  same  cases  in 
which  petit  jurors  may,  by  law,  be  discharged.    Id.  sea  14. 

When  any  person  drawn  as  a  grand  juror  shall  not  attend  the  court  for  which  he  was 
drawn,  or  shall  be  excused  for  the  term  only,  his  name  shall  be  returned  into  tho  box  of 
undrawn  ballots  for  that  year.    Id.  sec  15. 
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Where  aoy  person  drawn  as  a  grand  jaror  shall  have  attended  and  performed  his  duty  as 
snch  at  anj  court,  the  ballot  containing  his  name  shall  be  destroyed,  and  he  shall  not  bo 
again  required  to  serve  aa  a  juror  during  the  year  for  which  his  name  was  returned.    Id. 

When  any  person  drawn  as  a  grand  juror,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  court,  or  excused 
from  attending  on  account  of  any  disqualification,  or  for  any  other  cause  not  being'of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  the  ballot  containing  his  name  shall  be  destroyed.    Ibid  s.  17. 

Sec.  1 6.  When  the  same  person  shall  be  drawn  as  a  grand  juror  and  as  a  petit  juror,  to 
attend  the  same  court,  his  name  shall  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  petit  jurors,  and  another 
name  shall  be  drawn  fVom  the  box  containing  the  names  of  persons  Returned  as  to  serve  as 
petit  jurors;  and  after  the  completion  of  the  drawing  of  the  petit  jurors,  the  name  of  such 
person  drawn  for  the  grand  jury,  shall  be  returned  into  the  box  containing  the  undrawn 
names  of  petit  jurors.    Ibid  s.  18. 

If  any  new  list  of  persons  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  shall  not  be  returned  to  the  county 
clerk,  before  he  shall  have  completed  the  drawing  of  the  grand  jurors  for  any  court,  he  shall 
proceed  to  draw  grand  jurors  in  the  manner  herein  provided,  from  the  box  containing  the 
names  of  those  already  provided  for  that  purpose,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  been  re- 
turned for  a  year  then  expired,  or  which  will  expire  before  the  term  or  sitting  of  tho  court  for 
which  they  shall  be  drawn ;  and  such  persons  shall  be  summoned  and  shall  serve  in  the 
same  manner,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  neglect,  as  if  such  year  had  not  ex- 
pired.    2  Rev.  Sta.  723,  s.  19. 

When  it  shall  appear,  upon  the  representation  of  a  county  clerk,  that  there  are  less  than 
fifty  names  remaining  in  the  box  containing  the  names  of  persons  returned  to  serve  as  grand 
jurors,  any  three  judges  of  the  county  courts,  may  select  firom  the  citizens  of  the  county 
qualified  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  and  who  shall  not  have  served  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months,  t}ie  names  of  fifty  persons  to  serve  as  grand  jurors.    Ibid  sec.  20. 

Such  names  shall  be  certified  to  the  county  clerk,  who  shall  file  such  certiflcato  in  his  office, 
and  shall  cause  such  names  to  be  written  on  distinct  pieoes  of  paper,  and  deposited  in  the 
box  containing  any  undrawn  names  of  persons  returned  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  or  if  there 
be  none,  then  in  a  proper  box ;  and  from  such  box,  in  either  case,  the  clerk  shall  draw  a 
grand  juiy  to  serve  for  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  general  sessions,  to  be  held  im- 
mediately after  such  drawing.    Ibid.  s.  21. 

Such  drawing  shall  be  made  at  the  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  herein 
provided  in  respect  to  persons  returned  by  the  supervisors,  and  the  persons  drawn  shall  be 
summoned  in  like  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  for  neglect    Ibid  s.  22. 

I(  at  any  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  court  of  general  sessions,  there  shall  not  appear 
at  least  sixteen  persons  duly  qualified  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  who  shall  have  been  sum- 
moned for  that  purpose,  or  if  the  number  of  grand  jurors  attending  shall  be  reduced  below 
sixteen,  by  any  of  ihem  being  discharged,  or  otherwise,  such  court  may,  by  an  order  to  be 
entered  in  its  minutes,  direct  the  sheriff'  of  the  county  to  summon  the  number  of  persons 
neoessary  to  complete  the  grand  juiy  for  such  court.    Ibid.  s.  23. 

The  sheriff  shall  summon  such  persons  aooordiogly,  who  shall  be  bound  forthwith  to  attend 
and  serve,  unless  excused  by  the  oourt,  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties 
for  neglect  as  persons  drawn  by  the  county  derk,  and  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  as  herein 
provided.    Ibid,  &  24. 

It  shaU  not  be  neoessary  for  the  judges  of  the  county  courts,  or  the  justices  of  the  peace  of 
any  county,  to  issue  any  precept  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  any  grand  juiy  to  any  oourt  of 
general  sessions,  but  the  list  of  persons  certified  to  be  drawn  for  that  purpose  by  the  county 
clerk,  and  the  officers  attending  such  drawing,  shall  authorize  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
sheriff  to  summon  and  return  such  persons  as  grand  jurors.    1  R.  S.  724,  sea  26. 

There  shall  not  be  more  than  twenty-three,  or  less  than  sixteen  persons  sworn  on  any 
grand  jury;  and  firom  the  persons  summoned  to  serve  as  grand  jurors  and  appearing,  the 
oourt  shall  appoint  a  foreman,  and  they  shall  also  appoint  a  foreman  in  every  case  where  any 
person  already  appointed  shall  be  discharged  or  excused  before  the  grand  jury  are  dismissed. 
Id.  sea  26. 
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Members  of  the  grand  jury  may  be  required  by  any  oourt  to  testify  whether  the  testimony 
of  a  witness  examined  before  such  jury,  is  consistent  with  or  different  from,  the  eyidence  giyen 
by  such  witness  before  such  oourt;  and  they  may  also  be  required  to  disclose  the  testimony 
given  before  them  by  any  person,  upon  a  complaint  against  such  person  for  perjury,  or  upon 
his  trial  for  such  offence;  but  in  no  case  can  a  member  of  a  grand  jury  be  obliged  or  allowed 
to  testify  or  declare,  in  what  manner  he  or  any  other  member  of  the  jury  voted  on  a  ques- 
tion before  them,  or  what  opinions  were  expressed  by  any  juror,  in  relation  to  any  such 
question.    Ibid  s.  31. 

Whenever  required  by  the  grand  jury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the 
county,  to  attend  them  for  the  purpose  of  examining  witnesses  in  their  presence,  or  of  giving 
them  advice  upon  any  legal  matter;  and  to  issue  subpoenas  and  other  process  to  bring  up 
witncssea     2  B.  S.  725,  s  32. 

The  district  attorney  of  the  county  shall  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  appear  before  the  grand 
jury,  on  his  request^  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  relative  to  any  matter  cognizable 
by  them ;  and  may  be  permitted  to  interrogate  witnesses  before  them,  when  they  shall  deem 
it  necessaiy;  but  no  district  attorney,  constable  or  any  other  person,  except  the  grand  jurors, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  during  the  expression  of  their  opinions  or  the  giving  of  their 
votes,  upon  any  matter  before  them.    Id.  s.  33. 

If  any  offenoe  shall  be  committed  during  the  sitting  of  any  oourt  of  oyer  and  terminer  or 
court  of  general  sessions,  after  the  grand  jury  attending  such  court  shall  have  been  discharged, 
such  court  may,  in  its  discreting,  by  an  order  to  be  entered  in  its  minutes,  direct  the  sheriff' 
to  summon  another  grand  jury.    Id  s.  34. 

The  sheriff  shall,  accordingly,  forthwith  summon  such  grand  jury  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  county,  qualified  to  serve  as  petit  jurors,  who  shall  be  returned  and  sworn,  and  shall 
proceed  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  provided  by  law  in  respect  to  other  grand 
juries.    Id.  sec.  35. 

In  Massachusetts  all  grand  jurors  shall  be  drawn,  summoned,  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  jurors  for  trials;  and  whenever  grand  jurors  shall  be  drawn  at  the  same  time  with 
jurors  for  trials^  the  persons,  whose  names  are  first  drawn,  to  the  number  of  grand  jurors 
required,  shall  be  returned  as  grand  jurors,  and  those  afterwards  drawn  shall  be  the  jurors 
for  trials. 

In  case  of  a  deficiency  of  grand  jurors  in  any  oourt,  writs  of  venire  facias  may  be  issued 
to  the  constables  of  such  towns  as  the  court  may  direct,  or,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  the 
constables  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  return  forthwith  such  further  number  of  grand  jurors,  as 
may  be  required. 

In  Pennsylvania^  the  clerks  of  the  several  oourts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  quarter  sessions, 
and  mayor's  oourts  of  this  commonwealth  shall,  upon  the  order  or  precept  of  the  said  court, 
or  of  two  of  the  judges  thereolj  in  vacation  issue,  according  to  the  direction  of  such  order,  to 
the  sheriff  and  commissioners  of  the  proper  county,  a  writ  or  writs,  commanding  the  said 
sheriff  and  commissioners  to  empanel,  and  the  said  sheriff  to  summon  a  grand  jury  or  petit 
jury,  or  both,  to  inquire  of  or  try  all  causes  and  matters  which  may  be  depending  in  the  said 
court,  and  given  to  them  in  charge  at  the  term  thereof,  to  be  holden  next  after  the  date  of 
the  paid  precept. 

The  writ  of  venire  for  a  grand  juiy  m  any  of  the  said  courts,  shall  be  made  according  to 
the  following  form,  to  wit : 

County,  Bs. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  sheriff  and  commissioners  of  the  said  county, 
greeting:   . 

We  command  you  and  every  of  you,  that  in  your  proper  person  you  draw  from  the  wheel, 
(or  from  the  proper  wheel,  if  there  be  several)  containing  the  names  of  the  persons  selected 

for  jurors  according  to  law,  the  names  of  twenty  four  persons  to  be  grand  jurors  in  our 

oourt (describing  the  court,)  to  be  holden  at in  and  for  the  said  county,  on  the 

day  of at o'clock  in  the noon  of  that  day :  Andfwlher^  that  you, 

the  said  sheriff,  do  summon  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  and  every  of  them, 
to  come  before  our  said  oourt  at  the  said  time  and  place,  to  inquire  of  and  perform  all  those 
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things,  which  on  our  part  shall  be  enjoined  upon  them ;  and  that  you,  the  said  sherifT,  have 
then  and  there  this  writ,  and  the  names  and  surnames  of  the  persons  so  summoned,  with 
their  -additions  respectiyely,  in  a  panel  hereto  annexed,  and  otherwise  make  return  at  the 
daj  and  place  aforesaid,  how  you  shall  have  executed  this  writ    Witness  (J.  B.)  at,  &c. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judges  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  to  award  one  writ  in  the 
form  aforesaid  for  the  summoning  and  returning  a  grand  jury  in  the  said  court,  and  in  a  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer  to  be  holden  by  them  at  the  same  time,  and  if  distinct  writs  of  venire 
shall  in  such  case  be  awarded,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  judges  to  order  the  sheriff  and 
commissioners  of  the  respective  county  to  annex  and  return  one  and  the  same  panel  to  each 
of  the  said  writs. 

In  Georgia  the  statute  is  as  follows :  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justices  of  the  inferior 
courts  of  each  county,  together  with  the  sheriff  and  clerk,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  convene 
at  the  court-house  of  their  respective  counties,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  next,  and  bien- 
nially on  the  first  Monday  in  June  thereafter,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  select  from  the  books 
of  the  receiver  of  tax  returns,  for  their  respective  counties,  fit  and  proper  persons  to  serve  as 
grand  jurors ;  and  shall  make  a  list  of  persons  as  selected,  and  transmit  it  under  their  hands 
to  the  next  superior  court  of  their  respective  counties ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge 
then  presiding,  to  cause  the  clerk  of  the  said  superior  court  to  make  out  tickets,  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  so  selected,  which  tickets  shall  be  put  in  a  box  to  be  provided  by  the 
clerk  at  the  public  expense,  which  said  box  shall  have  two  apartments,  marked  number  one 
and  two ;  and  the  clerks  of  said  courts  shall,  immediately  after  receiving  such  lists,  fairly 
enter  the  same  in  a  book  for  that  purpose,  to  be  provided  at  his  own  expense,  distinguishing 
in  separate  columns  the  persons  liable  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  and  those  for  the  trial  of 
civil  and  criminal  causes,  as  pointed  out  by  law :  which  said  box  shall  be  locked  and  scaled 
up  by  tlie  judge,  and  placed  in  the  care  of  the  clerk,  and  the  key  in  the  care  of  the  sheriff, 
and  no  grand  jury  shall  be  drawn  and  empannelled  but  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  in  open 
court,  nor  shall  any  clerk  of  the  court,  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  the  jury  box, 
presume,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to  open  the  said  jury  box,  transpose  or  alter  the  names, 
except  it  be  by  the  direction  of  the  judge  in  open  court,  attenOing  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
jurors,  under  the  penalty  of  being  dealt  with  in  the  manner  pointed  oat  by  law  for  malprac- 
tice in  office. 

The  said  judge  in  open  court  shall  unlock  and  break  the  seal,  and  cause  to  be  drawn  out 
of  the  apartment  of  the  said  box,  marked  number  one,  not  less  than  twenty-three,  nor  more 
than  thirty-six  names,  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  which  names  so  drawn  out,  shall,  after  an 
account  is  taken  of  them,  at  each  time  of  drawing,  be  carefully  deposited  in  the  other  apart- 
ment  of  such  box,  marked  number  two ;  and  when  all  the  names  shall  be  drawn  out  of  the 
apartment  number  one  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  then  commence  drawing  from  the  apartment 
number  two,  and  return  them  into  number  one,  and  so  on  alternately;  but  no  name  so 
deposited  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  destroyed,  except  it  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  judge  that  the  said  juror  is  either  dead,  removed  out  of  the  county,  or  otherwise  dis- 
quiiliQcd  by  law,  or  the  sheriff  certify  the  same.    Sec  71  of  R.  8. 

In  Vermont  the  revised  statutes,  (chapters  15  and  35,)  provide:  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  each  town,  such  of  the  board  of  civil  authority  as  may  be  present,  shall  agree  upon  such 
number  of  grand  and  petit  jurors  as  they  shall  judge  will  be  the  proportion  of  such  town,  to 
attend  the  county  court  (or  the  year  ensuing,  which  number  shall  be  nominated  by  said 
board,  and  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  present  at  such  meeting. 

The  town  clerk  shall  write,  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  the  name  of  each  person,  so  chosen 
and  put  them  into  appropriate  boxes,  to  be  kept  in  his  office,  to  be  drawn  by  the  sheriff,  as 
provided  by  law.     Sec.  72  of  R.  S. 

Previous  to  the  stated  term  of  each  county  court  to  be  held  next  after  the  last  day  of 
April  ill  each  year,  the  clerk  of  such  court  shall  seasonably  issue  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  or  his  deputy,  a  venire,  commanding  such  officer  to  summon  eighteen  judicious 
men,  [being  freeholders,]  (see  §  14  of  chap.  15)  within  such  county,  from  the  several  towns 
in  suuU  county,  as  the  judges  of  saoh  oourt  shall  du^ct,  to  appear  before  such  court  at  nine 
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(/)  Grand  jvxy  caUsd^  stvomj  and  charged. 

The  clerk  of  arraigns  at  the  assizes,  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the 
sessions,  calls  over  the  names  of  the  grand  jurors.  This  is  the  first 
business  done  at  the  sitting  of  the  court  As  each  juror  answers,  he 
goes  into  the  jury  box.  The  number  must  be  at  least  twelve,(a)  and 
must  not  exceed  twenty-three.(i)[2]     They  are  sworn  in  this  form  ; 

(a)  See  2  Ha]e,  161.  (b)  2  Burr.  1088. 


o'clock,  forenoon,  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  to  serve  as  grand  jurors  in  such  court    Sec. 
1  ofR.  S. 

The  grand  jury  in  said  county,  instead  of  being  summoned  to  appear  at  the  county  court 
next  afler  the  last  day  of  April,  as  now  by  law  provided,  shall  be  summoned  to  appear  at 
the  court  to  be  hol.ien  next  after  the  last  day  of  August  in  each  year.     No.  2  of  1849. 

The  judges  of  the  county  court,  in  each  county,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct  the  clerk  of 
such  court,  fVom  what  towns  the  grand  and  petit  jurors  shaU  be  summoned,  and  the  number 
from  each  town.     Sec.  3,  of  R.  Sl 

Any  county  court,  or  eitlier  of  the  judges  thereof|  may  make  a  special  order  requiring  a 
grand  jury  to  be  summoned  to  attend  any  term  of  the  said  court,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  such  court,  on  receiving  such  order,  to  issue  a  venire  accordingly.    Sec.  4,  of  R.  Sw 

The  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  on  receiving  a  venire  for  a  grand  or  petit  jury,  shall  repair  to 
the  office  of  the  town  clerk  in  each  town  mentioned  in  the  venire  and  in  the  presence  of 
such  town  clerk  or  one  of  the  selectmen  of  such  town,  draw  out  of  the  box,  containing  the 
names  of  the  persons  nominated  by  the  authority  of  such  town  to  serve  aa  grand  or  petit 
jurors,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  aumber  of  names  he  is  required  to  summon  from  such  town. 
Sec.  6,  ofR.  S. 

And  such  officer  shall  summon  the  persons  so  drawn,  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
fifteen  days  before  the  term  of  such  court,  by  reading  tiie  venire  in  their  hearing  and  notify- 
ing them  respectively  of  their  being  drawn  to  serve  as  jurors,  agreeably  to  tlie  precept  of 
such  venire,  or  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  venire  with  such  notice  endorsed  thereon  as  is 
directed  in  the  service  of  writs  of  summons.     Sec.  6,  of  R.  S. 

The  officer  serving  a  venire  shall  return  the  same,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  summoned 
endorsed  thereon,  to  the  clerk  who  issued  the  same,  before  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  such 
court.    Sec.  8,  of  R.  S. 

If  all  the  persons  summoned  to  attend  any  county  court,  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  shall  not 
appear  at  the  time  stated  in  the  venire,  the  court  may  order  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  to 
summon,  immediately,  a  sufficient  number  of  judicious  men,  [being  f^holders]  (see  §  14^  of 
chap.  15,)  of  such  county,  to  fill  up  the  panel.    Sec.  13,  ofR.  S. 

In  Virginia^  the  statute  (Code  of  Va.  1849,  ch.  206,  sees.  4  and  6,)  provides  that :  For  every 
grand  jury  there  shall  be  summoned  twenty-four  citizens  of  this  state,  who  are  freeholders  of 
the  county  or  corporation  in  which  the  court  is  to  be  held,  and  in  other  respects  qualified 
jurors,  and  not  constables,  ordinary  keepers,  surveyors  of  roads,  nor  owners  nor  occupiers  of 
water  grist  mills ;  and  when  they  are  grand  jurors  for  a  county  court,  not  inhabitants  of  a 
town  having  a  corporation  court 

Any  sixteen  or  more  of  such  persons  shall  be  a  competent  grand  jury.  If  a  sufficient 
cumber  do  not  attend,  the  said  officer  shall  forthwith  summon  so  many  others  as  may  be 
necessary. 

[2]  The  number  of  grand  jurors  required  by  statute  in  the  several  states,  is  very  different 

In  New  York  the  revised  statutes  provide  that  not  more  than  twenty-three,  nor  less  than 
sixteen,  shall  be  sworn  on  the  grand  jury.  No  indictment  can  be  found  without  the  concur* 
renoe  of  at  least  twelve  grand  jurors.  But  if  twelve  agree,  it  is  sufficient,  though  the  rest 
dissent  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat  724,  726,  sees.  26,  36.  The  number  of  grand  jurors  required 
by  statute  in  Wisconsin  is  the  same  as  in  New  York.    Rev.  Stat  of  Wis.  ch.  97,  soc.  12. 
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and  first  the  foreman,  thus : — "  You,  as  foreman  of  this  inquest,  shall 
diligently  inquire  and  true  presentment  make  of  all  such  matters  and 
things  as  shall  be  given  you  in  charge.  The  Queen's  counsel,  your  fel- 
lows' and  your  own,  you  shall  keep  secret.  You  shall  present  no  man 
for  envy,  hatred,  or  malice ;  neither  shall  you  leave  any  man  unpre- 
sented  for  fear,  favor,  or  aflfection,  or  hope  of  reward ;  but  you  shall 
present  all  things  truly,  as  they  come  to  your  knowledge,  according  to 
the  best  of  your  underetanding :  So  help  you  God."  The  remaining 
jurors  are  then  swora  thus :  "  The  same  oath  which  your  foreman  has 
taken  upon  his  part,  you  and  every  of  you  shall  well  and  truly  observe 
and  keep  on  your  parts:  SoTielp  y6u  God."[3] 

In  Massachusetts  tweoty-three  grand  jurors,  are  to  be  returned  to  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  every  county,  except  the  county  of  Suffolk  seven  days  at  least,  and  not  more  than 
thirty  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  term  of  the  court  in  each  year,  to  serve  at 
each  term  of  the  court  tliroughout  the  year,  except  that  in  the  counties  where  the  terms  of 
the  court  are  established  for  the  transaction  of  criminal  business,  the  grand  jurors  are  re- 
quired to  attend  only  at  such  terms.  Rev.  Stat,  of  Mass.  ch.  136,  sec.  1.  By  the  common 
law  a  g^and  jury  may  consist  of  thirteen  or  of  any  greater  number  not  exceeding  twenty- 
three.  Tiie  statute  of  Massachusetts  makes  no  provision  relative  to  the  number  necessary 
to  form  a  qnorum,  but  leaves  tluit  to  the  rule  of  the  common  law.  It  cannot  therefore  oon- 
sist  of  less  than  thirteen.     Cbm.  v.  Wood,  2  Gushing  Rep.  149. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  number  of  grand  jurors  must  bo  twenty-four.  Dunlop's  Laws  of 
Penn.  page  625,  sec.  109.  In  Ohio,  the  number  is  fifteen,  and  the  concurrence  of  twelve,  is 
necessary  to  find  the  bill  true.  Rev.  Stat,  of  Ohio,  ch.  64,  sec.  12.  In  Maryland  twenty- 
three.  Dorsey's  Laws  of  Maryland)  p.  350,  sec.  8.  In  Michigan,  not  less  than  sixteen,  and 
no  indictment  can  be  found  without  the  concurrence,  of  at  least  twelve.  Rev.  Stat  of  Mich. 
tit.  31,  ch.  164,  sec.  5;  lb.  sec.  17.  In  Virginia,  sixteen  persons  are  a  competent  grand 
jury.  Code  of  Va.  of  1849,  ch  207,  sees.  4  and  5.  In  Mississippi  not  less  than  thirteen  nor 
more  than  eighteen.  Hutchinson's  Mississippi  Code,  p.  8S7.  In  Georgia  not  loss  than  eigh- 
teen nor  more  than  twenty  three ;  but  twelve  may  find  a  bill  or  make  a  presentment. 
Hotchkisa'  Stat  Law  of  Geo.  p  679.  In  Iowa,  fifteen,  and  they  are  to  serve  one  entire  year 
after  their  seleciion.  Code  of  Iowa,  tit  18,  ch.  96.  In  Vermont,  no  bill  of  indictment  can 
be  presented  by  a  grand  jury  unless  twelve  of  the  jurors  agree  in  the  same.  Rev.  Stat  of 
Verm,  ch  36,  sec  17.  In  Arkansas,  a  grand  jury  must  consivt  of  sixteen  legally  qualified 
men;  and  an  indictment  found  by  less  number,  will  be  illegal,  and  the  statute  providing 
that  an  indictment  may  be  found  by  a  concurrence  of  not  less  than  twelve  of  the  grand 
jury,  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  there  being  sixteen  grand  jurors  on  the  paneL 
The  State  v.  Hawkins,  5  Kngl.  Rep.  71. 

In  the  stale  of  New  York  the  Revised  Statutes  provide  thnt,  if  from  any  cause  whatever 
the  number  of  t!ie  grnnd  jurors  shall  subsequently  be  reduced  below  sixteen  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  clerk  to  make  tlie  following  entry  in  his  minutes,  a  copy  of  which  is  served  upon 
the  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Kew  York,  and  returnable  either  instanttr  or  at  any 
subsequent  time  named  by  the  court.     2  N.  Y.  Kev.  Sts.  723,  sec.  23. 

At  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  general  sessions  of  tlie  peace,  [as  the  case  may  be,]  holden 

in  and  for  ihe  city  and  count}'  of  New- York,  at  the  city  Hall  of  the  said  city,  on the 

day  of in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  liundred  and  thirty 

PreseTil. — The  honornble ,  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and , Aldermen  of  the 

said  city,  justices  of  ses-sion-s. 

Tlie  number  of  grand  jurors,  attending  this  court  being  reduced  below  sixteen,  by . 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  sherifiTof  the  oity  and  county  of  New- York  be,  and  he  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  summon  — *  peraoos,  the  number  necessary  to  complete  the  grand  jury  for  this 
court.  Extract  from  the  Minutes, 

[3]  The  form  of  oath  given  in  the  text,  is  used  subsuutially  in  the  Bevcral  states.  See  P 
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The  usual  proclamation  against  vice  and  profaneness  is  then  made. 
Then  the  proclamation  is  made  for  silence,  whilst  the  charge  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  grand  jury. 

The  judge  at  she  assizes,  or  the  chairman  at  the  quarter  sessions, 
then  charges  the  grand  jury.  After  which  the  grand  jury  retire  to  their 
room,  to  consider  such  bills  of  indictment  as  may  be  brought  before 
them  ;  and  from  time  to  time  return  them  into  court,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.(a)[4] 

(a)  Ante,  pp.  98,  99. 


Sts.  of  Mass.  Ch.  136,  sec.  5;  Rev.  Sts.  of  Maine  ch.  172,  sec.  2;  Rev.  Sts.  of  Ohiocb.  64, 
sees.  11  and  12.  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  164,  secB.  2  and  3 ;  Hotchkiss'  Slat.  Laws  of  Geo. 
582 ;  Hutchinson's  Mississippi  Code  878;  Rev.  Sts.  of  Wisconsin,  ch.  97,  sec.  16;  Code  of 
Iowa,  1861,  ch.  166,  sees.  2892,  2893. 

In  Virginia,  the  form  of  oath  prescribed  by  statute,  (Rev.  Code  of  Va.  1849,  ch.  206,  sec, 
6,)  is  as  follows:  "  You  shall  diligently  inquire  and  true  presentment  make  of  aU  suck  matters 
as  may  be  given  you  in  charge  or  come  to  your  knowledge  touching  the  present  service.  You  s?iall 
present  no  person  through  iU  will,  nor  leave  any  unpresented  through  fear  or  favor,  hut  in  all 
your  presentments  you  shall  jrresent  Vie  iruffi^  the  whole  truUi,  and  notldng  but  the  truth.  So  help 
you  God."  The  other  prand  jurors  shall  afterwards  be  sworn  as  follows :  •'  The  same  oath 
that  your  foreman  has  taken  on  his  part,  you  and  eacli  of  you  shall  observe  and  keep  on  your  part. 
So  help  you  God." 

The  form  of  the  oath  administered  to  grand  jurors  is  of  ancient  origin  and  should  be  sub- 
stantially observed.     Brown  v.  The  State,  6  Engl.  Rep.  607. 

After  the  grand  jurors  are  all  duly  sworn  and  affirmed,  the  crier  makes  the  following  pro- 
clamation : 

Hear  ye,  &c. :  All  persons  are  enjoined  and  strictly  commanded  to  keep  silence,  on  pain 
of  imprisonment,  while  the  court  charge  the  grand  jury. 

In  charging  the  grand  jury,  the  court  are  directed  by  law  to  call  their  attention  to  offences 
against  tlie  election  law.<«,  (I  R.  S.  155;)  to  violations  of  theLiws  against  lotteries,  (I  R.  S.  pt. 
1,  c  20;)  not  to  disclose  the  fact  of  an  indictment  being  found  against  any  individual  for  & 
felony,  until  the  defendant  in  such  indictment  shall  have  been  arrested  thereon,  (2  R.  S.  812 ;) 
and  to  violations  of  law  by  public  officers,  in  demanding,  charging  or  receiving  fees  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  by  law.     Laws  of  1845,  c.  455. 

In  Ohio,  tlie  act  against  betting  at  elections  is  to  bo  specially  given  in  charge  of  the 
grand  jury,  at  each  term  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  by  tlie  presiding  judge,  (R  S.  c.  35,  s. 
124;)  also,  the  act  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections,  (Law  passed  Marcii  20,  1841 ;)  also,  as 
to  unauthorized  I)ank  paper,  &c.,  (R.  S.  of  Ohio,  137,  141 ;)  as  to  taverns,  &c.,  (ib.  900;)  as  to 
ferries,  (ib.  416 ;)  as  to  gaming  and  gambling,  (ib.  429 ;)  as  to  duties  of  supervisors  of  roads, 
&c.,  (ib.  813;)  as  to  auctions  and  auctioneers,     lb.  lO-i. 

In  Michigan,  the  grand  jury  are  to  be  charged  in  relation  to  the  violation  of  the  election 
laws,  (R.  S.  101 ;)  and  to  be  specially  charged  in  relation  to  irespasses  on  public  lands.  Ib. 
246,  217. 

In  Virginia,  the  grand  jury  are  to  be  charged,  in  a  county  or  corporation  court,  by  the 
prosecution  attorney.     Code  of  Vn.  of  1 849,  c.  206,  s.  7. 

[4]  Justice  Blackstone,  in  speaking  of  a  grand  jury,  says,  that  they  are  usually  gentlemen 
of  the  tlrst  figure  in  the  county.  Mr.  Livingston,  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  in  iiis 
Criminal  Code,  says  ihat  they  consist  of  n  body  of  men  taken  at  stated  periods  from  the  mass 
of  citizens,  to  perform  a  most  important  function  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  their 
duty  to  protect  the  innocent  from  accusation,  and  to  discover  and  bring  tlie  guilty  to  trial. 
They  Have  no  political,  nor  any  other  civil  powers,  and  they  must  confine  their  deliberations 
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The  prisoners  against  whom  bills  are  found,  are  then  arraigned,  and 
plead,  as  mentioned  ;(a)  and  their  cases  are  then  ready  for  trial. 

(a)  Antej  p.  108. 

to  the  question  whether  there  has  been  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and  who  has  been  the  offen- 
der. And  in  New  York,  it  is  provided  by  statute,  that  in  preparing  lists  of  grand  jurors, 
the  board  of  supervisors  shall  select  such  persons  only  as  thcj  know,  or  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  are  possessed  of  the  qualifications  hy  law  required  to  servo  as  jurors  for  the  trial 
of  issues  of  fact,  and  are  of  approved  integrity,  sound  judgment  and  well  informed.  2  R.  S. 
T20,  8.  3. 

In  Now  York,  Vermont,  and  Mississippi,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  is  appointed  by 
the  court     2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  p.  810,  s.  26;  Hutchinson's  Miss.  Code,  878;  R.  S.  of  Verm. 
a  35,  s.  16.    In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan,  the  jury,  after  the  retire,  elect  one  of 
their  number  to  be  foreman.    R.  S.  of  Maine,  c.  172,  sec.  4;  R.  S.  of  Mass.  a  136,  s.  7  ;  R.  S. 
of  Mich.  c.  1 64,  8.  6. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  is  authorized  to  administer 
the  oath  to  the  witnesaes  who  appear  before  the  grand  jury.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  p.  724,  s.  29 ; 
R.  S.  of  N.  J.  tit.  34,  c.  13,  8.  3.  In  Pennsylvania,  "  the  foreman  of  a  grand  jury,  or  any  mem' 
ber  (hereof^  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer  the  requisite  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
any  witness  or  witnesses  whose  names  may  be  marked  by  the  attorney  general  on  the  bills 
of  indictment.  Dunlop's  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  453.  In  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Michi- 
gan, the  foreman,  attorney-general  or  prosecuting  attorney,  has  power  to  swear  the  witnesses 
before  the  grand  jury.  R.  S.  of  Maine,  c  172,  s.  6 ;  R.  S.  of  Mass.  c.  130,  s.  9 ;  R.  S.  of  Mich. 
c.  164,  8.  9. 

Every  grand  jury  may  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  be  a  clerk  thereof,  to  preserve  mi- 
nutes of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  evidence  given  before  them,  which  minutes  ehall  be 
delivered  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county  when  so  directed  by  the  grand  jury.  2  N. 
Y.  Rev.  Stat  724,  s.  30 ;  R.  S.  Maine,  c.172,  s.  8 ;  R.  S.  of  Mass.  a  136,  s.  10 ;  R.  S.  of  Mich, 
c.  164,  8. 10. 

In  New  York,  the  statute  provides  that  no  grand  juror,  constable,  district  attorney,  clerk, 
or  judge  of  any  court,  shall  disclose  the  fact  of  an  indictment  having  been  found  against  any 
person,  for  a  felony,  not  in  actual  confinement,  until  the  defendant  in  such  indictment,  shall 
have  been  arrested  thereon ;  every  person  violating  this  provision,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  2  R.  S.  p.  726,  s.  30.  And  there  is  substantially  the  same  provision  in  the 
revised  statutes  of  Maine,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  R.  S.  of  Maine,  c.  172,  s.  10;  R.  S. 
of  Mass.  c.  136,  s.  12;  R.  S.  of  Verm.  c.  164,  s.  12. 

In  New  York,  the  statute  provides  that  deliberations  of  a  grand  jury  shall  be  private.  The 
district  attorney  of  the  county  shall  be  allowed  at  all  times  to  appear  before  the  grand  jury, 
on  his  request,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  relative  to  any  matter  cognizable  by 
them ;  and  may  be  permitted  to  interrogate  witnesses  before  them,  when  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary ;  but  no  district  attorney,  constable,  or  any  other  person  except  the  grand  jurors, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  present  during  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  or  the  giving  of 
their  votes,  upon  any  matter  before  them'.     2  R.  S.  725,  s.  33. 

And  in  like  manner,  such  p(.r8ons  as  may  be  sent  for  or  appear  as  witnesses,  may  come 
to  make  complaint  or  give  information  in  relation  to  the  breach  of  any  law.  Every  one  an- 
nouncing himself  as  complainant  or  informant  against  such  breach  of  the  law,  must  be  ad- 
mitted and  heard  at  any  such  time  as  the  grand  jury  will  permit 

Subpoenas  for  witnesses  in  support  of  any  prosecution,  may  be  issued  and  signed  by  the 
district  attorney,  without  the  seal  of  the  court  And  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  may 
be  compelled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  civil  causes.     2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  729,  s.  63,  64. 

The  witnesses  being  called  in,  are  examined  (on  oath)  by  the  grand  jury,  or  with  their 
consent  by  the  district  attorney.  3  Chit  Bum,  354 ;  Mat  Dig.  281.  The  grand  jury  should 
require  the  same  evidence,  written  and  parol,  as  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  indictment 
at  the  trial    They  are  not,  however,  usually  very  strict  as  to  the  documentary  evidence  j 
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they  often  admit  copies  where  the  originals  alone  are  evidence ;  and  sometimes  even  evi- 
dence by  parol  of  a  matter  which  should  be  proved  by  written  evidence.  But  as  they  mar, 
and  in  general  should,  insist  on  the  same  strictness  of  proof  as  must  be  observed  at  the  trial, 
it  is  prudent  in  all  cases  to  be  provided,  at  the  time  the  bill  is  preferred,  with  the  same  evi- 
dence with  which  it  is  intended  afterwards  to  support  the  Indictment.    Arch.  Cr.  PL  63. 

It  seems  that  the  defendant  has  no  right  to  have  a  counsel  or  attorney,  or  any  person 
skilled  in  the  law,  present  before  the  grand  jury  as  an  advocate  on  his  behalf;  it  being  odIj 
a  preliminary  investigation^  and  not  conclusive  on  him.     1  Barn,  ft  Cress.  37,  51 ;  10  id.  237. 

In  New  York,  the  statute  provides  that  members  of  the  grand  jury  may  be  required,  by 
any  court,  to  testify  whether  the  testimony  of  a  witness  examined  before  such  jury,  is  con- 
sistent with  or  different  from  the  evidence  given  by  such  witness  before  such  court;  and 
they  may  also  be  required  to  disclose  the  testimony  given  before  them  by  any  person  upon 
a  complaint  against  sucii  person  for  perjury,  or  upon  his  trial  for  such  ofience ;  but  in  no 
case  can  a  member  of  a  grand  jury  be  obliged  or  allowed  to  testify  or  declare,  in  what  man- 
ner he  or  any  other  member  of  the  grand  jury  voted  on  any  question  before  them,  or  what 
opinions  were  expressed  by  any  jurors,  in  relation  to  any  question.  2  N.  T.  Rev.  Stat.  724, 
sec.  31. 

Whenever  required  by  the  grand  jury,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  distriet  attorney  of  the 
county  to  attend  them  for  the  purpose  of  examining  witnesses  in  their  presence,  or  of  giv- 
ing them  advice  upon  any  legal  matter,  and  to  issue  subpoenas  and  other  process  to  bring 
up  witnesses.     2  R.  S.  725,  s.  32. 

The  grand  jury  are  to  proceed  in  the  following  order: 

The  calendars  are  to  be  read  and  taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  causes  of  those  who  are  in  custody,  beginning  with  the  highest  in  degree.  -The  in- 
dictments sent  in  by  the  public  prosecutor  shall  then  be  read^  together  with  the  examina- 
tions and  other  documents  returned  by  the  magistrates.  The  witnesses  shall  then  be  exam- 
ined, and  if  any  member  requires  the  advice  of  the  public  prosecutor,  he  may  be  called,  heard, 
and  after  he  has  retired  the  foreman  shall  ag^in  read  tlie  indictments,  and  put  the  follovnng 
questions  to  the  jury  : 

1.  Whether  the  ofience  stated  in  the  Indictment  has  been  committed. 

2.  Whether  it  was  committed  by  the  person  accused  in  the  indictment 

Each  of  these  questions  sliall  be  debated  and  decided  separately,  and  on  each  the  jury 
may,  with  the  assent  of  twelve  members,  make  any  amendments  or  alterations  in  the  indict- 
ment, either  in  the  description  and  circumstances  of  the  offence,  according  to  their  view  of 
the  testimony  and  law,  or  in  the  name  or  description  of  the  offender,  if  another  person  than 
the  accused  in  the  indictment  appears  to  have  committed  the  offence. 

If  both  the  questions  above  stated  are  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  twelve  jurors,  the 
indictment  shall  then  be  signed  by  the  foreman,  adding  to  his  name  the  quality  in  which  he 
signs.    When  thus  signed,  the  indictment  is  said  to  be  found. 

In  cases  where  the  public  prosecutor  has  not  sent  an  indictment,  the  grand  jury,  after 
hearing  the  testimony,  shall  in  like  manner  decide,  I.  Whether  an  offence  has  been  commit- 
ted, and  what  that  offence  is ;  and,  2.  Who  is  the  offender.  And  if  it  result  from  the  de- 
cision of  these  questions,  that  twelve  jurors  are  of  opinion  that  any  designated  person  has 
been  guilty  of  an  offence,  the  derk  shall  certify  that  there  is  matter  for  accusation  against 
the  person  (naming  him)  for  such  an  offence  (specifying  it,)  and  shall  deliver  such  certificate 
with  a  minute  of  the  evidence  to  the  public  prosecutor,  who  shall  immediately  send  an  in- 
dictment to  the  grand  jury,  conformable  to  the  fact  and  the  law,  which  indictment^  before  it 
can  have  any  force,  must  be  found  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

If  the  grand  jury  decide  that  they  have  not  sufficient  evidence,  either  that  the  offence  was 
committed,  or  that  it  was  committed  by  the  person  accused  (whether  this  decision  be  made 
on  an  indictment  or  under  the  last  preceding  clause,  where  no  indictment  has  been  present- 
ed,) it  is  the  practice  to  mdorse  "  ignoramus,^^ 

The  gprand  jury  have  a  right  to  ask  the  instruction  and  opinion  of  the  court,  on  any  point 
of  law  on  which  they  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the  public  prosecutor.  In  order 
to  obtain  such  instruction,  the  grand  jury  shall  come  mto  oourt^  and  if  the  matter  on  which 
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ig)  Petty  jury  called  and  sworn. 

The  petty  jurors  are  called,  and  the  first  twelve  who  answer  to  their 
names  usually  go  into  the  jury  box.[6]     On  the  first  day  of  the  assizes 

ihej  desire  to  obtain  iaTormation  requires  secrec/,  the  foreman  shall  so  state  to  the  judge, 
and  thereupon  the  judge  shall  give  his  opinion  and  instructions  tliereon.  After  hearing 
which,  the  said  grand  jury  shall  retire  to  their  chamber  to  deliberate. 

The  grand  jury  are  confined  in  their  examinations,  to  the  witnesses  on  the  side  of  the 
state,  but  still  the  result  of  their  examinations  ought  to  enure  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the 
defendant  as  of  the  state,  because  the  state  is  not  less  interested  in  tlie  protection  of  the  in- 
nocent than  in  bringing  the  guilty  to  trial 

The  object  of  a  grand  jury  being  to  reach  the  truth  as  to  the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  party 
accused,  they  have  a  right  to  examine  any  and  every  person  who  may  be  able  to  throw  light 
upon  the  subject,  saving  and  excepting  the  defendant  himself. 

The  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  should  endorse  eacb  indictment  "  a  true  bill,"  and  sign  his 
name  as  foreman ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  name  should  be  copied  into  the  indict- 
ment. Gardner  v.  People^  3  Scam.  83.  An  indorsement  by  the  foreman  over  his  signature, 
on  the  back  of  the  bill,  of  the  words  *•  true  bill,"  is  8u£Bcient  without  the  prefix  of  the  arti- 
cle "  a".     The  State  v.  Davidson,  12  Verm.  Rep.  300. 

Held,  in  New  Hampshire,  that  indictments  found  by  a  grand  jury,  must  be  signed  by  the 
foreman,  and  be  thus  returned  into  court  in  the  presence  of  the  jury.  Tfie  State  v.  Squire,  1 0 
N.  Hamp.  Rep.  558. 

In  Virginia,  where  a  trial  had  been  commenced,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  the  in- 
dictment was  not  signed  by  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  it  was  held  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings could  be  had  on  it,  although  the  counsel  were  willing  to  proceed.  Com,  v.  Sargent, 
Thacker's  Crim.  Gas.  116. 

Held,  in  Kentucky,  that  it  is  not  material  whereabouts  in  the  indictment  the  signature  of 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  is  placed.     Overshiner  v.  Com,,  2  B.  Mon.  Rep.  244. 

When  the  grand  jury  come  into  court  with  bills  of  indictment,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 

clerk  to  call  over  their  names  requesting  them  to  answer.    The  foreman  then  delivers  to  the 

court  the  bills.    The  court  after  examining  them,  directs  the  grand  jury  to  proceed  with 

public  business — or  if  they  have  finished  the  business  before  them,  they  are  discharged  by 

the  court. 

OF  PB0GE8S  ITPON  AN  INDICTMENT. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  a  process  is  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
directs  that,  "  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  any  defendant  indicted,  may  be  Issued  by  the  cour4; 
to  which  such  indictment  shall  bo  presented,  or  by  any  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  any  cir- 
cuit judge,  or  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  the  county  in  which  such  indictment  shall  be 
found,  either  in  vacation  or  during  the  sitting  of  any  such  court;  but  such  warrant  shall  not 
be  issued  by  any  other  officer.     2  Rev.  St&  728,  sec.  65. 

After  the  grand  jury  have  found  the  indictment,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  cleric  to  arraign 
the  prisoner ;  directing  those  who  are  indicted  for  felonies  to  hold  up  their  right  hands.  If 
the  indictment  is  for  a  capital  ofienco  he  reads  the  indictment  at  lengtli :  in  other  cases,  he 
briefly  states  the  substance  thereof,  and  then  asks  the  prisoner  if  he  demands  a  trial  upon 
this  indictment ;  if  he  answers  "yes  " — ^the  derk  records  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  2  Rev.  Sts. 
730,  sec.  70;  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  136,  sees.  128,  129;  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  164,  sec  134; 
Rev.  Sts.  of  Maine,  ch.  172,  sec.  18;  Hotchkiss'  Stat.  Law  of  Georgia,  p.  790;  Code  of  Va. 
of  1849,  ch.  208;  Code  of  Iowa,  of  1851,  ch.  170,  sec.  2931. 

[5]  The  judges  having  taken  their  seats,  order  the  court  to  be  opened.  The  crier  then  pro- 
claims with  a  loud  voice,  "  silence  1  while  I  proclaim  the  orders  of  the  court ; "  which  is  done 
in  the  following  manner : 

Hear  ye — Hear  ye — Hear  ye. — All  persons  having  business  at  this  court  of  general  sessions 
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or  sessions,  the  whole  list  of  jurors  is  usually  called  over,  as  soon  as  the 
grand  jury  are  charged  and  have  retired.    And  by  stat.  6  G.  4,  c.  50, 

of  the  peace,  held  in  and  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  draw  near  and  give  your 
attendance  and  you  shall  be  heard. 

The  court  is  now  opened. 

The  same  proclamation  is  made  every  day  during  the  session  of  the  court 

After  the  opening  of  the  court  the  crier  makes  the  following  proclamations : 

Hear  ye,  &c.  All  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  recorders,  sheriff^  coroners  and  other 
officers,  who  have  taken  any  inquisition  or  recogpiizance  whereby  you  have  let  any  person 
to  bail,  put  the  record  thereof  forthwith  into  court,  that  the  justices  of  the  people  now  here 
may  proceed  thereon. 

Hear  ye,  &c.  The  sheriff  of  tlie  city  and  county  of  New  York,  is  hereby  directed  forth- 
with to  return  the  panels  of  grand  and  petit  jurors  to  serve  at  this  court,  that  the  justices 
present  may  proceed  thereon. 

Hear  ye,  Ac.  The  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  is  hereby  directed  forth- 
with to  return  the  precept  for  summoning  the  grand  jury  to  him  directed  and  delivered,  and 
returnable  here  this  day,  that  the  justices  present  may  proceed  thereon. 

Hear  ye,  &c.  You  good  men  and  true,  here  returned  as  grand  jurors  in  and  for  the  bodj 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  answer  to  your  names  every  one  at  the  first  call  and 
save  your  fines. 

It  is  usual  for  the  officers  referred  to  in  the  preceding  proclamations  to  make  their  returns 
some  time  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  term. 

After  the  crier  has  made  the  aforegoing  proclamations  according  to  law,  the  clerk  gives 
notice,  that  those  gentlemen  having  excuses  to  offer,  will  come  up  before  the  court,  as  their 
names  are  called. 

Those  having  excuses  to  offer  are  sworn  by  the  clerk  according  to  the  following  forms : 

You  do  solemnly  swear,  tliat  you  will  true  answers  make  to  such  questions  as  shall  be  put 
to  you  by  the  court  touching  your  excuse  for  not  serving  as  a  grand  juror,  so  help  you  Gk>d. 

[or] 

You  do  swear  in  the  presence  of  the  ever  living  God,  Ac.,  (omitting  the  words,  "  so  help 
you  God.") 

You  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  declare  and  affirm,  &a,  (omitting  the  words,  "so 
help  you  God.") 

CHALLENGE  TO  OBAKD  JUBT. 

There  exists  the  same  right  of  challenging  for  favor  to  the  grand  jury  as  the  petit  jury.  A 
person  held  to  answer  to  any  criminal  charge,  may  object  to  the  competency  of  any  one  sum- 
moned  to  serve  as  a  grand  juror  before  he  is  sworn ;  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  prosecutor 
or  complainant  upon  any  charge  against  such  person,  or  that  he  is  a  witness  on  the  part  of 
such  prosecution,  and  has  been  subpoensed  or  been  bound  in  a  recognizance  as  such ;  and  if 
such  objection  be  established,  the  person  so  summoned  shall  be  set  aside.  2  N.  Y.  R.  S. 
724,  s.  27. 

No  challenge  to  the  array  of  grand  jurors,  or  to  any  person  summoned  to  serve  as  a  grand 
juror,  shall  be  allowed  in  any  other  cases  than  such  as  are  specified  in  the  last  section.  Ibid. 
&28. 

A  challenge  to  the  array  will  not  be  allowed  on  the  ground  tliat  in  the  selection  of  grand 
jurors,  all  persons  belonging  to  a  particular  fintemity  or  association  (in  this  case  free-masonry) 
were  excluded,  if  those  who  are  returned  are  unexceptionable,  and  possess  the  qualifications 
required  by  statute.    3  Wend.  B  314. 

It  is  a  good  cause  of  exception  to  a  grand  juror,  that  he  has  formed  and  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of  a  party  whose  case  probably  will  be  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  the  grand  jniy ;  so  also  a  grand  juror's  having  evinced  feelings  of  hostility  towards  80(^ 
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.  s.  88,  if  any  man  summoned  to  attend  upon  a  jury,  sliall  not  attend  in 
pursuance  of  such.  summons,^-or  being  thrice  called  shall  not  answer 
to  his  name,— or  if  he  be  present  but  do  not  appear, — or  if  after  ap- 
pearing he  wilfully  withdraw  himself  from  the  presence  of  the  court : 
the  court  shall  set  such  fine  upon  him  as  it  shall  think  meet 
unless  some  reasonable  excuse  *for  the  default  shall  be  made  [*162] 
by  oath  or  affidavit  The  stat,  6  &  6  W.  4,  c.  76,  s.  121,  as  to 
jurors  at  the  quarter  sessions  in  boroughs,  contains  a  similar  enactment 
with  this  addition,  that  if  the  fine  be  not  paid,  the  court  shall  make  an 
order  that  the  same  may  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  party's 
goods.  [1] 

If  there  have  been  a  view,  those  jurors  who  have  had  the  view,  are 
first  called.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  a  view  can  be  had  in 
a  criminal  case,  only  where  the  indictment  is  pending  in  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,(a)  or  with  the  consent  of  the  opposite  party.(i)  But  in 
one  case,  in  the  Crown  Court  at  the  Assizes,  where  the  defendant  wished 
the  jury  to  view  the  place  where  the  offence  (rape)  was  said  to  have 
been  committed,  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  court,  the 
judge  allowed  the  jury  to  have  a  view,  although  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  did  not  consent.(c)  In  all  cases  where  a  view  is  necessary, 
if  the  opposite  party  consent,  a  rule  for  it  or  a  judge's  order  in  vacation 

(a)  6  G.  4,  a  50,  s.  23.  (c)  See  ^  v.  WhaOey,  2  Oar.  &  K.  3T6. 

(p)SeeRY.  WhaUey,  2  Car.  &  K.  3Y6. 

party,  is  g^ood  cause  of  exception.  But  these  exceptions  must  be  taken  before  the  indictment 
is  found,  and  will  not  afterwards  be  heard.     2  Rev.  Sts.  724,  sec.  27. 

In  Michigan,  a  person  held  to  answer  to  any  criminal  charge,  may  object  to  the  competency 
of  any  one  summoned  to  serve  as  a  grand  juror,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  prosecutor  or 
complainant  upon  any  charge  against  such  person ;  and  if  such  objection  be  established  the 
person  so  summoned,  must  be  set  aside.  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  164,  sec.  7.  No  challenge 
to  the  grand  jury,  is  allowed  in  any  other  case.    lb.  sec.  8. 

See  Rev.  Sts.  of  New  Jersey,  tit  34,  ch.  1 3,  sec.  2 ;  Hutchinson's  Mississippi  Code,  page 
888. 

CALUNO  THE  PETIT  JURY. 

The  derk  if  requested  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  calls  the  whole  panel  of  the  jurors. 

After  which  the  crier  makes  the  following  proclamation : 

Hear  ye,  Ac.  You  good  men  and  true,  here  returned  to  inquire  between  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  A.  B.,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  answer  to  your  names,  every  one  at 
the  first  call,  and  save  your  fines. 

The  derk  then,  generally  draws  the  ballots, — as  he  draws  them,  calling  their  names. 

[1]  In  Massachusetts,  the  court  is  authorized  by  statute  to  impose  a  fine  upon  a  juror  for 
neglecting  to  attend,  not  exceeding  forty  dollar&  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  95,  see.  19.  In  Maine 
and  Michigan  the  fine  must  not  exceed  twenty  dollars.  Rev.  Sts.  of  Maine,  ch.  135,  sec. 
26 ;  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  103,  sec.  24.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  fine  cannot  exceed  thirty 
dollars.  Dunlop's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  628.  In  Maryland,  jurors  neglecting  to  appear  when 
summoned,  without  sufficient  excuse,  may  be  fined  £36  by  the  general  court  and  £20  by 
the  county  courts.  Laws  of  Maryland,  passed  April  1782,  ch.  40.  See  Dorsey's  Laws  of 
Maryland,  vol.  I,  pag^  179. 
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may  be  had  almost  as  of  course :  but  without  consent,  the  only  mode 
of  obtaining  it,  is  by  removing  the  indictment  into  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench  by  certiorari^  and  then  applying  for  and  obtaining  the  rule. 

Upon  a  full  jury  appearing,  the  prisoners  who  have  been  arraigned 
being  at  the  bar,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  at  the  assizes,  or  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  at  sessions,  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony,  addresses  the  prisoner 
thus :  "  Prisoners :  these  good  men  who  shall  now  be  called,  are  the 
jurors  who  are  to  pass  between  our  sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  you 
upon  your  [respective]  trials ;  if  therefore  you  [or  either  of  you,  or  any 
of  you]  would  challenge  them  or  any  of  them,  you  must  challenge  them 
as  they  come  to  the  book,  to  be  sworn,  and  before  they  are  sworn,  and 
you  shall  be  heard." 

In  treason  and  felony  the  names  of  the  jurors  are  then  separately 
called  over  by  the  clerk  of  arraigns  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  the  crier 
of  the  court  administers  the  oath  to  each  of  them,  thus :  "  You  shall 
well  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make,  between  our  sovereign 
Lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  whom  you  shall  have  in 
charge,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence :  So  help  you 
God."  [2]  As  to  the  affirmation  of  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separa- 
tists,(a) 

As  each  juror  is  named,  and  before  he  is  sworn,  or  rather  before  the 
oath  or  affirmation  is  tendered  to  him,  the  prisoner  may  challenge  him 
as  mentioned  injra. 

But  in  misdemeanors,  the  jury  are  at  once  sworn,  usually  four  jurors 
at  a  time,  without  giving  the  defendants  their  challenges  as  above-men- 
tioned. The  oath  is  thus  :  *'  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  the  issue 
joined  between  our  sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  the  defendants,  and 
a  true  verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence :  So  help  you  God." 

[*168]  *(h)  Challenges  of  jurors. 

The  jurors  must  be  challenged,  if  at  all,  before  they  are  sworn,(6)  or 
the  oath  or  affirmation  tendered  to  them.  And  where,  after  the  jury 
were  all  sworn,  the  case  opened,  and  one  witness  examined,  the  fore- 
man intimated  to  the  court  that  there  was  a  relation  of  the  defendant 

(a)  See  ante,  p.  150.  (5)  2  Hawk.  c.  43,  8.  1. 


[2]  The  following  oath  or  affirmation  must  be  administered  hy  the  court,  to  each  juror : 
"You  do  swear  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  [or,  "jou  do  solemnly  aflOirm,"  as  the  case 
may  be,]  that  you  will  well  and  truly  try  this  traverse  between  the  people  of  the  state  of 

and defendant,  and  a  true  verdict  give,  according  to  evidence,  unless  discharige<l 

by  the  court" 

After  the  jury  have  been  thus  sworn,  they  are  to  sit  together,  and  hear  the  proofii  afici 
allegations  in  the  case,  which  must  be  delivered  in  public,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  de- 
fendant. 
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on  the  jury,  Erskine,  J.  (after  conferring  witli  Tindal,  C.  J.)  held,  that 
he  had  no  power  to  discharge  the  jury,  and  that  the  case  must  there- 
fore proceed.(a)[l] 

The  Queen  or  the  party  may  challenge  the  whole  array,  for  fa- 
vor.(J)[2] 

In  jB.  v.  Dolby ^{c)  the  defendant  being  indicted  in  Middlesex,  before 

(a)  R,  y.  WardU,  Car.  &  M.  647.  (c)  1  Gar.  k  EL  238. 

(&)  1  iDst  156. 

[1]  The  term  challenge^  ia  used  in  law  for  an  exception  to  jurors  who  are  returned  to  pass 
on  a  trial  The  practice  of  challenging  jurors  is  mentioned  by  Blackstone  as  answering  to 
the  recuaatio  judicis  in  the  civil  and  common  laws.  Mr.  Spenco  (Spencers  Chan.  10  b.)  speaks 
of  the  "Roman  right  of  challenge,"  as  introduced  into  England,  or  confirmed  at  the  con- 
quest 

The  challenge  of  a  juror  must  be  before  the  oath  is  commenced ;  and  the  oath  is  commenced 
by  the  juror  taking  the  book,  haviog  been  directed  by  the  officer  of  the  court,  to  do  so;  but 
if  the  juror  takes  the  book  without  authority  neither  party  desiring  to  challenge,  will  be 
prejudiced  thereby.  Begina  v.  Frosty  9  Car.  &  Payne  137.  See  AfCktre  v.  Staie,  1  Yerger, 
206;  CkmmionweaWi  y.  Knapp^  10  Pick.  477 ;  BraUonv.  Bryan,  1  Marsh.  212;  Kifig  v.  State, 
5  How.  (Miss.)  Rep.  730;  State  v.  Flower,  1  Walker,  318;  Ccm.  v.  Jones,  1  Leigh,  598; 
Beauchamp  y.  The  State,  6  Blackf.  299 ;  Hooker  y.  The  State,  4  Ohio,  348 ;  Munly  y.  State,  1 
Blackt  593 ;  Morris  y.  State,  7  Blackf.  607.  It  is  provided  by  statute,  in  Yirginia^  that  no 
exception  shall  be  allowed  against  any  juror  after  he  is  sworn  upon  the  jury,  on  account  of 
his  estate,  or  age,  or  other  legal  disability.  Rey.  Code  of  Ya.  of  1849,  tit  49  ch.  163,  sec. 
4.  In  Massachusetts,  it  is  said  that  a  challenge  is  not  too  late  after  a  juror  has  been  merely 
sworn,  and  not  impanneled.  Com,  y.  Twombly,  10  Pick.  Rep.  480 ;  see  WQUamsY,  The  State, 
3  Kelly's  Geo.  Rep.  453. 

In  the  case  of  ITie  People  y.  Damon,  1 3  Wend.  Rep.  355,  the  court,  Savage,  C.  J.,  held,  that 
if  it  was  made  to  appear,  eoen  after  a  juror  was  sworn,  that  he  was  totally  incompetent^  by 
reason  of  having  prejudged  the  case,  that  it  was  not  too  late  to  set  him  aside  and  call  another ; 
and  see  TooeTs  case,  11  Leigh.  714.  The  rule,  however,  as  stated  by  Hawkins,  and  other 
standard  writers  on  criminal  law,  is,  that  no  juror  can  be  challenged  by  either  side,  without 
consent,  after  he  has  been  sworn,  unless  it  be  for  some  causo  which  happened  since  he  was 
sworn.  1  Coke  Just  book  3,  ch.  9 ;  2  Hawk.  PI.  Cr.  568 ;  1  Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  p.  545.  This 
last  author  maintains  that  the  proper  time  for  challenging,  ia  between  the  appearance  and  the 
swearing  of  the  jurors.    And  this  seems  to  be  the  true  doctrine. 

In  Hooker  y.  The  State  of  Ohio,  4  Hammond,  350,  it  was  held  that  the  right  of  peremptory 
challenge  ought  to  be  held  open,  for  the  latest  possible  period,  to  wit,  up  to  the  actual  swear' 
ing  of  the  jury.  And  in  Beauchamp  y.  Tfie  State,  6  Blackf.  Rep.  307,  the  supreme  court  laid 
down  the  rule  that  either  party  may  challenge  at  any  time  between  the  appearance,  and 
swearing  of  the  juiy.  See  also  Jones  v.  Venzandt,  2  M'Lean  Rep.  611.  But  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  case  of  Gom.  y.  Rogers,  7  Met  Rep.  500,  it  was  held  that  the  right  of  a  party  who  is 
put  on  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  to  a  peremptory  challenge,  must  be  exercised,  if  at  all,  before 
the  jurors  are  interrogated  by  the  court  concerning  their  bias  and  opuiions.  But  see  Stals 
y.  Potter,  18  Conn.  Rep.  166. 

In  Alabama^  the  court  may  permit  a  party  to  challenge  a  juror  for  cause,  at  any  time  before 
the  case  is  submitted  to  the  jury,  although  they  may  have  been  selected  and  sworn.  Haiynss 
y.  Orvskt^ieUi,  7  Ala.  Rep.  189.  And  in  South  Carolina,  under  the  statute  of  1841,  either 
party  may  claim  the  right  of  challenge  at  any  time  before  the  jury  is  charged,  either  party 
challengiog  first    Klemback  v.  The  State,  2  Speer's  Hep.  418. 

See  Waterman's  Criminal  Law,  Tit  Challenqis  of  Jubobs. 

[2]  Challenge  are  of  two  kinds, — ^to  the  array,  or  to  the  polls ;  and  each  of  these  are  again 
snbdiyided  into  principal  chaUenges,  and  chaUenges  to  the  fiiyor.    By  challenge  to  the  azray, 
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the  court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a  seditions  libel,  challenged  the  array,  be- 
cause he  said  that  he  was  prosecuted  by  an  association  called  the  Oonsti- 

is  meant^  challenge  to  the  whole  jury  as  it  stands  arrayed  in  the  panel.    By  challenge  to 
the  polls,  is  understood  the  challenging  the  several  jurors  individuallj. 

In  New  York,  the  statutes  provides  that  every  person  indicted  for  any  offence  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  challenges  as  are  allowed  in  civil  cases,  either  to  the  array  of  jurors  or 
to  individual  jurors.    Rev.  Stat,  of  New  York,  4th  Ed.  vol  2,  p.  917,  sec.  12.   , 

The  attorney  g^neralf  or  district  attorney  prosecuting  for  the  people  of  this  state,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  challenge  in  behalf  of  this  state,  either  to  the  array  or  to  individual 
jurors,  as  are  allowed  to  parties  in  civil  cases ;  and  the  same  proceeding  shall  be  had  there* 
on,  as  in  civil  actions.    lb.  sec.  13. 

In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania^  and  Wisconsin,  there  are  substantially  the  same 
statutory  provisions  as  in  New  York,  permitting  like  challenges  to  jurors  in  criminal  and 
civil  cases.  Rev.  Stat  of  Maine,  ch.  1*72,  sec.  31 ;  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  13*7,  sec.  3.  Dun- 
lop's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  630;  Rev.  Stat  of  Wis.  ch.  148,  sec.  3  and  4. 

A  challenge  to  the  array,  is  an  objection  to  all  the  jurors  returned  by  the  sherifl^  oollec- 
tively :  (Co.  Lit  156, 158 ;)  not  for  any  defect  in  them,  but  for  some' partiality  or  default  in  the 
sherifl^  or  his  under  officer,  who  arrayed  the  panel  3  Bl  Com.  359;  2  Tidd,  7*79  ;  9  John. 
261.  This  is  the  English  definition,  where  the  panel  is  arrayed  by  the  sheriff.  Since  our 
statute,  authorizing  the  derk  to  array  the  jury,  a  challenge  to  the  array  also  lies,  for  partiality 
or  default  in  the  derk;  who,  for  many  purposes,  is  substituted  for  the  sherifif)  in  selecting 
and  arraying  the  jury.  9  John.  261.  This  is  either  a  principal  challenge,  or  challenge  to 
the  favor. 

The  causes  of  principal  challenge  to  the  array  are  such  as  the  following,  viz :  that  the  offi- 
cer who  makes  the  array  is  of  kindred  or  affinity  to  either  party,  within  the  ninth  degree, 
(1  South.  Rep.  364) — ^that  one  or  more  of  the  jury  are  returned  at  the  nomination  of  either 
party — ^that  an  action  of  battery,  or  other  action  implying  malice,  is  pending  at  the  suit  of 
either  party,  against  the  officer,  or  at  the  suit  of  the  officer,  against  either  party — ^that  an 
action  of  debt  is  pending,  at  the  suit  of  the  party,  against  the  officer,  but  not^  if  by  the  offi- 
cer, against  the  party — ^that  the  officer  holds  land  depending  upon  the  same  title  with  that 
in  litigation,  between  the  parties — that  the  officer  is  under  the  distress  of  either  party — ^that 
the  officer  is  counsel,  attorney,  (Cowp.  112,)  officer,  servant,  or  gossip,  of  either  party,  or  is 
an  arbitrator,  in  the  same  matter,  and  has  treated  thereof|  (Go.  Litt  156,) — ^that  the  derk, 
instead  of  drawing  36,  drew  12  names,  put  them  in  a  list,  and  selected  36  fix>m  them.    9 
John.  260. 

The  causes  of  challenge,  to  the  array  for  &vor,  are,  such  as  imply,  at  least,  a  probability 
of  bias  or  partiality  in  the  officer,  but  do  not  amount  to  a  principal  challenge.  Thus,  that 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  tenant  of  the  officer .  or  that  the  son  of  the  officer  has  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  or  the  like.  Go.  Litt  156.  See  QumAaug 
Bank  v.  Tbrboce,  20  Gom.  Rep.  510. 

In  Mississippi,  a  challenge  to  the  array  cannot  be  made,  since  the  act  of  1836,  for  informa- 
lity of  the  venire  fiunas.     Thomas  v.  The  State,  5  How.  Miss.  Rep.  20. 

To  the  PoUe.  A  challenge  to  the  polls  is  an  exception  to  one  or  more  of  the  jurors  who 
have  appeared  individually ;  and  this  is  either  a  prindpal  challenge^  or  a  challenge  to  the 
fovor.  The  causes  of  a  principal  challenge  to  the  polls  may  be  dassed  under  the  following 
heads. 

1.  Challenge,  propter  honoris  respeckmy  (Co.  Litt  156 ;  2  Hawk.  c.  43,  s.  11 ;  3  BL  Gom. 
361,)  is  inapplicable,  as  depending  on  a  title  of  nobility.    Gon.  U.  S.  art  1,  s.  9,  pL  7. 

2.  Propter  defectum^  that  the  juror  is  not  qualified  to  serve  upon  a  jury.  Thus,  that  he 
has  not  suffident  ftvehold,  or  other  property,  (1  R,  L.  627,  s.  9 ;  Go.  Litt  46,)  excepting,  of 
course,  where  the  jury  are  ds  mediekUe  UngucSj  (1  R.  L.  327,8.  9,)  that  he  is  within  the  age 
of  21,  (Go.  Litt  167 ;  1  R.  L.  327,)  or  above  the  age  of  60,  (1  R.  L.  327,)  or  that  he  is  an 
idiot  or  lunatia  G-ilb.  G.  B.  95.  So  if  a  woman  be  empannelled,  she  may  be  challenged 
propter  defectum  sems^  (8  BL  Com.  362,)  unless  empannelled  on  the  writ  de  venire  ffuptcMsdff. 
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tutional  Association,  and  that  one  of  the  sheriffs  who  returned  the  jury 
was  one  of  the  association ;  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  thereupon 

See  Oro.  Eliz.  666.  That  the  juror  is  an  dUm,  (6  John.  332,  4  Ball  353,)  or  that  he  is  a 
slave,  or  not  a  resident  of  the  county.    Oo.  Litt.  156,  b.  Boote,  15*7. 

But  a  matter  which  merely  exempts  a  man  from  serving  on  a  jury,  and  does  not  incapaci- 
tate him,  can  never  be  a  cause  of  challenge.  An  instance  of  these  acempts  is  in  1  R.  L.  335, 
&  28.  And  it  is  said  in  Hawk.  c.  43,  s.  26,  that  if  a  person  thus  exempted,  be  summoned, 
and  appear,  he  cannot  excuse  himself  from  serving  on  a  jury,  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  jurors  without  him.  He  instances  old  age,  Ac.,  under  the  statute  of  Westm.  2, 
ch.  38. 

If  a  juror  be  erroneously  named  in  the  dieiringcu,  panel  &c.  and  sworn  by  sudi  wrong 
name,  if  the  error  be  in  the  christian  name  it  amounts  oDly  to  a  matter  of  challenge,  and 
cannot  be  objected  after  verdict.  Willes,  488;  12  East,  230,  a.;  2  Bum.  J.  856.  If  the 
surname,  (particularly  where  the  person  serving  is  not  the  same  that  was  intended  to  be 
summoned)  the  court  have,  in  such  a  case,  set  the  verdict  aside.  Willes,  484 ;  Barnes,  453 ; 
6  Taunt  460:  Barnes,  455.  But  see  12  East,  229,  where  the  court  held  it  was  discretionary 
with  them  to  grant  a  new  trial  in  such  a  case,  or  not;  and  that  they  would  not  do  so,  un- 
less the  mistake,  as  to  the  juror,  had  been  productive  of  some  iEyustiae. 

3.  Challenge  propler  affedumy  by  reason  of  some  supposed  bias  or  partiality.  Thus,  that 
the  juror  is  of  kin  to  either  party,  within  the  ninth  degree,  (Finch.  L.  401 ;  3  Bl  Com.  363,) 
or,  according  to  Ld.  Coke,  however  remote  the  kindred,  (Co.  Litt  157) — that  there  is  an 
affinity  or  alliance,  by  marriage,  between  the  juror  and  one  of  the  parties,  if  such  affinity 
continue,  or  there  be  issue  of  the  marriage  alive ;  for  otherwise  it  would  be  but  a  challenge 
to  the  favor,  (Co.  Litt  157,)  that  the  juror  is  god-father  to  the  party's  child,  or  the  party 
god-father  to  the  juror's  child — ^that  the  juror  has  land  which  depends  upon  the  same  title  as 
the  land  in  question ;  or,  in  a  cause  where  the  parson  of  the  parish  is  a  party,  and  the  right 
to  the  church  comes  in  debate,  tliat  the  juror  is  a  parishioner  is  a  good  cause  of  challenge ; 
and  so  in  all  other  cases  where  the  juror  has  an  interest  in  the  action,  direct  or  collateral, 
(see  Burr.  1847 ;  2  John.  194;  St  sees.  43,  cb.  37,  s.  3;  5  Maias.  Hep.  90;  2  South.  Rep. 
686,)  that  the  juror  has  before  given  a  verdict  m  the  same  cause,  or  upon  the  same  title  or 
matter,  though  between  other  parties^that  he  was  chosen  arbitrator  in  the  same  cause,  by 

.  one  of  the  parties,  and  has  eutered  upon  an  examination  of  it ;  but  otherwise  if  he  were 
chosen  indifferently  by  both  parties — ^that  he  is  counsellor,  servant,  or  of  fee  of  either  party, 
(Ca  Litt.  157,)  that  be  is  tenant  of  either  party,  (Gilb.  C.  B.  95,)  that  he  is  of  the  same 
society  or  corporation  with  either  party,  (3  Bl.  Com.  363,)  but  that  he  is  his  fellow  servant  is 
but  a  challenge  to  the  fieivor,  (Co.  Litt  157,)  that  he  has  taken  information  of  the  case  before 
he  is  sworn,  (2  Hale,  306,)  that  he  has  declared  his  opinion  of  the  case  beforehand,  (2  Hawk, 
ch.  43,  &  28 ;  1  John.  Bep.  316,)  but  not  where  he  merely  expresses  a  conditional  opinion, 
thus :  "  If  the  reports  of  the  neighbors  be  correct,  the  defendant  is  wrong,  and  the  plaintiff 
is  right;"  (8  John.  445 ;  1  C.  H.  Recorder,  24,  8.  P. ;  6  C.  H.  Recorder,  71,  &  P.,)  that  since 
he  has  been  returned,  he  has  eaten  or  drunk  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  parties;  (Co.  Litt 
157,)  but  that  one  of  the  parties  has  been  lately  entertained  at  the  juror's  house,  is  only 
matter  of  challenge  to  the  favor,  (3  Salk.  81,)  that  one  of  the  parties  has  labored  the  juror, 
and  given  him  money  or  other  thing  for  giving  his  verdict;  but  if  the  party  only  labor  the 
jury  to  appear,  and  act  conscientiously,  it  is  no  matter  of  challenge  whatever — ^that  an  action, 
implyhig  malice  or  displeasure,  is  pending  between  the  juror  and  one  of  the  parties ;  but  if 
not  implying  malice  or  displeasure,  it  is  but  matter  of  challenge  to  the  favor.    Co.  Litt  157. 

4.  Challenge  prepter  ddidum;  when  for  some  act  of  the  juror,  he  has  ceased  to  be,  in  con- 
sideration of  law,  probua  et  lagaiUa  homo,  Thus^  that  he  has  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony, 
perjury,  conspiracy,  forgery,  &a — ^tbat  he  has  received  judgment  of  the  pilloiy  or  other  in- 
fiunous  corporal  punishment,  for  any  infamous  crime — ^that  he  is  outlawed  upon  criminal  pro- 
cess; (Co.  Litt  158,)  but  it  is  doubted  whether  outlawry  in  a  personal  action  disqualiflee  a 
man  from  being  a  juror.    See  Cro.  Car.  W.  Jon.  198;  Ley.  81. 

The  challenge  to  the  polls  for  &Tor,  is  of  the  same  Batoro  with  the  prindpai  dballenge 
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took  issue ;  the  chief  justice  then  appointed  two  triers  to  try  the  issue, 
who  were  accordingly  sworn  ;  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  first  ad- 

propier  qffeetumj  but  of  an  inferior  degree.  The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  juror  shaH  be 
indifiTerent ;  and  if  it  appear  probable  that  he  is  not  so,  this  may  be  made  the  subject  of  chal- 
lenge, either  principal  or  to  the  favor,  according  to  the  degree  of  probability  of  bis  being 
biased.  The  cause  of  principal  challenge  to  the  polls,  we  have  seen,  is  such  matter  as  carries 
with  it,  prima  fade^  evident  marks  of  suspicion,  either  of  malice  or  favor.  But  when,  from 
circumstances,  it  appears  probable  that  a  jury  may  be  biased  in  favor  of,  or  against  either 
party,  and  yet  such  circumstances  do  not  amount  to  matter  for  a  principal  challenge,  it  may 
then  be  made  a  challenge  to  the  favor.  The  eflect  of  these  two  species  of  challenge  is  the 
same ;  the  only  difference  between  them  is  in  the  mode  of  trying  them.  1  Archbold,  183  ; 
Co.  Litt  158,  a. ;  2  Gaines^  Rep.  138.  If  a  juror  declare  on  oath  to  the  triers,  that  the  testi- 
mony being  equal,  he  should  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  he  should  be  rejected.  7  Cnincfa, 
291.  And  in  an  action  by  a  bank,  the  juror  stating  that  he  was  the  indorser  of  a  note  to 
the  bank,  was  found  by  the  triers  not  different;  and  this  was  holden  well.  19  John.  115. 
That  he  was  a  stockholder  in  the  bank,  would  of  course,  be  a  good  objection.  6  C.  H.  Re- 
corder, 69.  If  the  triers  are  in  doubt  whether  the  juror  is  indifferent^  they  should  find  him 
not  indifferent.    4  G.  H.  Recorder,  81. 

When  and  how  made.  No  challenge  either  to  the  array  or  to  the  polls,  can  be  made,  be- 
fore a  full  jury  have  appeared.  2  Hawk.  &  43,  s.  1.  It  is  immaterial,  which  party  challenges 
first;  but  the  party  who  first  begins  to  challenge,  must  finish  all  his  challenges  before  the 
other  begins ;  otherwise,  he  is  precluded  from  making  any  further  challenges.  Also^  the 
challenges  of  the  party  who  challenged  first,  shall  be  first  tried.    Tr.  per  Pais,  144. 

The  challenge  to  the  array  must  be  in  writing.  It  may  be  in  this  form :  "  And  no'w  at 
this  day,  to  wit,  on come  as  well  the  aforesaid  J.  S.  as  the  aforesaid  J.  N.  by  their  re- 
spective attomies ;  and  the  jurors  of  the  jury  impannelled,  being  summoned,  also  come ; 
and  hereupon  the  said  J.  N.  challength  the  array  of  the  said  panel ;  because  he  saith  that 
[here  set  forth  the  matter  of  challenge^  with  certainty  and  precisioi%]  and  this  lie  is  ready  to  ve- 
rify. Wherefore  he  prayeth  judgment,  and  that  the  said  panel  may  be  quashed.'*  See  the 
form  of  a  challenge  to  the  array  that  the  jury  were  returned  at  the  instance  of  the  party,  (3 
Bum.  J.  868,)  that  the  sheriff'  is  of  kin  to  one  of  the  parties,  (id.,)  that  the  sheriff  is  an  alder- 
man, and  interested  in  the  event  of  the  trial,  (Or.  Cir.  Gomp.  105,)  that  the  sheriff  is  a  citi- 
zen and  freeman,  and  has  paid  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  suit. 
And  see  a  counterplea  to  this  last  challenge,  and  a  demurrer  to  the  counterplea.  Id.  See 
also,  Tr.  per  Pals,  159,  184;  10  Wentw.  414;  2  Rich.  Pract  C.  B.  180;  Litt.  Ent.  472. 
Mr.  Wooddeson,  the  late  Yinerian  professor,  has  furnished  the  form  of  a  challenge  to  the 
array,  a  demurrer,  and  judgment  thereupon,  and  a  principal  challenge  to  the  polls  ore  tenus^ 
and  a  judgment  thereupon,  with  some  other  useful  particulars  in  relation  to  these  challenges^ 
which  are  mentioned  in  Hesketh  v.  Braddock^  Burr.  1847.    See  3  Wood.  Lee.  34T,  n.  i. 

Mr.  Wooddcson's  note  is  thus :  "  As  Sir  James  Burrow  has  not  given  the  record  at  length, 
I  have  set  down  the  form  of  these  challenges,  (which  is  not  of  every  day's  experience) 

fh>m  my  MS.  precedents. "And  hereupon  the  said  S.  B.  prayeth  judgment  of  the  panel 

aforesaid,  because  he  says  that  the  said  panel  was  arrayed  and  made  by  J.  G.  and  J.  D.  sherifls 
of  the  said  city  of  Ghester;  and  that  the  said  J.  G.  and  J.  D.  were,  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  the  panel  aforesaid,  and  continually  fix>m  thenceforth  hitherto  have  been  and  still  are  citi> 
zens  and  freemen  of  the  said  city  of  Ghester ;  and  this  the  said  S.  B.  is  ready  to  verify. 
Wherefore  he  prays  judgment  and  that  the  panel  aforesaid  may  be  quashed.  And  the  said 
P.  £.  and  H.  H.  say,  that  the  matter  in  the  aforesaid  challenge  to  the  array  of  the  said  panel 
oontainod,  is  not  sufficient,  in  law,  to  quash  the  array  of  the  said  panel ;  and  this  they  are 
ready  to  verify.  Wherefore  they  pray  judgment,  and  that  the  array  of  the  said  panel  may 
be  allowed  by  the  court  here.  And  the  said  S.  saith  for  that  he  hath  above  alleged  a  suffi- 
cient challenge  to  quash  the  array  of  the  panel  aforesaid,  which  he  is  ready  to  verify,  which 
said  challenge  the  said  P.  and  H.  do  not,  nor  doth  either  of  them  deny,  nor  to  the  same  in 
any  wise  answer,  but  do,  and  each  of  them  doth  altogether  refuse  to  admit  that  averment, 
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dressed  these  triers,  and  called  a  witness,  wlio  proved  that  the  sheriff 
named  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  the  association  ;  the  counsel  for 

he  the  said  S.  prays  judgment,  and  that  the  array  of  that  pannel  may  be  quashed.  And 
hereupon  it  is  judicially  taken  notice  of  by  the  said  court  here,  and  is  known  to  the  same 
court,  that  by  the  custom  and  constitution  thereof  and  of  the  city  aforesaid,  no  person  or 
persons  can  or  ought  to  array  the  panel  of  any  jury  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  court, 
or  in  any  civil  suit  within  the  same  city,  other  than  the  sheriffs  of  the  same  city,  for  the  time 
being,  or  one  of  them,  or  (by  reason  of  any  default  in  the  said  sherifl^)  the  coroners  of  the 
said  city,  for  the  time  being,  or  one  of  them ;  and  that,  by  the  custom  of  the  said  city,  from 
lime  immemorial,  no  person  or  persons  can  or  ought  to  be  sheriffs  or  coroners,  of  or  within 
the  said  city,  but  citizens  and  freemen  of  the  same  city.  And  now  all  and  singular  the 
matters  aforesaid,  whereof  the  said  parties  have  above  put  themselves  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  said  court  here,  having  been  seen,  and  fully  understood,  by  the  same  court,  it  appe&reth 
to  the  same  court  here,  that  the  matter  contained  in  the  aforesaid  challenge  to  the  array  of 
the  said  panel,  is  not  sufficient  in  law  to  quash  the  said  array  of  the  panel  aforesaid. — There- 
fore it  is  considered,  by  the  said  court  here,  that  the  said  challenge  of  the  aforesaid  S.  to  the 
said  array  of  the  said  pannel  be  disallowed;  and  that  the  said  panel  of  the  aforesaid  jury,  so 
arrayed  as  aforesaid,  be  allowed  and  taken.  And'  hereupon  the  said  S.  B.  ore  tenus  in  open 
court  challengeth  the  polls,  because  he  says,  that  the  jurors,  above  named,  are  citizens  and 
freemen,  and  each  of  them  is  a  citizen  and  freemen  of  the  said  city  of  Chester.  Which  said 
challenge  by  tlie  court  here  is  disallowed.    And  here  upon  the  said  jurors^ '^  Ac. 

N.  B.  This  challenge  ore  tenus  was  omitted  in  the  first  engrossment  of  this  record  *  and 
which  the  defendant  dlkged  diminution;  and  this  challenge  ore  tenus  was  then  inserted,  Ac, 
by  rule.'* 

The  challenge  to  the  polls  is  made  ore  tenus;  and  it  is  not  in  general  required  that  the  party 
challenging  shall  immediately  declare  his  cause  of  challenge,  unless  there  be  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  jurors  remaining  on  the  panel,  or  that  the  other  side  challenge  touts  paravail  Tr. 
per  Pais,  143.  4  0.  H.  Recorder,  81.  But  if  the  juror  were  formerly  sworn  in  the  same 
cause,  and  be  now  challenged,  (in  which  case  the  cause  of  challenge  must  have  arisen  since 
the  juror  was  before  sworn,)  or,  if  after  a  challenge  to  the  array  is  tried  and  overruled,  the 
party  challenge  the  polls,  he  must  declare  his  cause  of  challenge  presently.  Co.  Litt.  158, 
If  a  juror  be  challenged,  and  the  challenge  tried  and  overruled,  he  may  still  be  challenged 
by  the  opposite  party.     Co.  Litt.  158. 

How  tried.  As  to  challenges  to  the  array,  it  lies  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court, 
how  they  shall  be  tried.  Sometimes  they  are  tried  by  two  of  the  coroners ;  sometimes  by 
two  of  the  jury.  2  Hale,  275.  But  see  I  South.  Rep.  364.  Perhaps  any  two  individuals 
may  be  named  by  the  court.  9  John.  261.  If  the  challenge,  however,  be  a  principal  chal- 
lenge, it  may  be  tried  by  the  court  itself,  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of  triers.  I  Arch- 
bold,  184.  1  South.  Rep.  364.  If  the  facts  are  admitted,  but  are  deemed  insufficient,  the 
court  adjudges  on  them,  and  either  qttashes  the  array,  or  overrules  the  challenge. 

If  the  array  bo  quashed  as  to  the  sheriff,  a  new  venire  shall  be  awarded  to  the  coroner; 
if  quashed  as  to  the  coroner,  then  the  venire  is  awarded  to  persons  appointed  by  the  court 
for  that  particular  purpose,  called  Elisors^  (1  Cowen,  32,)  to  whose  array  no  challenge  is  al* 
lowed.  Co.  Litt.  158.  If  the  array  be  not  quashed,  the  party  may  then  make  his  challenges 
to  the  polls,  (I  Archbold,  184,)  as  was  done  in  HeskeOi  v.  Braddoek^  (Burr.  1847,)  and  in 
Wooddeson's  precedent  given  in  this  note. 

A  principal  challenge  to  the  polls,  is  tried  by  the  court  without  the  aid  or  intervention  of 
triers. 

If  the  challenge  to  the  polls  be  to  the  favor,  it  is  thus  tried :  If  two  jurors  have  been  al- 
ready called,  and  take  the  box  without  challenge,  they  shall  try  the  challenge ;  if  not,  the 
court  appoint  two  indifferent  persons  to  try  it,  and  who  are  thence  named  triers.  If  the 
triers  try  one  juror,  and  be  is  found  indififerent^  he  and  the  two  triers  shall  try  the  next 
Co.  Litt  158.    1  South.  Rep.  712.    1  0.  H.  Recorder,  185.    4  id.  81.    The  following  oat^ 
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the  prosecution  then  addressed  the  triers,  and  called  a  witness  to  proTe 
that  the  sheriff  had  ceased  to  be  a  subscriber  to  or  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation before  the  return  of  the  jury  process,  but  failed  in  proving  it  for 
want  of  the  letter  by  which  the  sheriff  had  withdrawn  himself  from  it ; 
the  triers  were  then  addressed  by  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  re- 
ply ;  the  chief  justice  summed  up  ;  the  triers  thereupon  found  in  favor 
of  the  challenge  j  and  the  cause  was  adjourned.  This  will  be  found  to 
be  a  good  precedent  to  follow,  in  similar  cases,  where  issue  is  taken  on 
the  challenge. 

In  another  case,(a)  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  demurred  to  the 
challenge,  as  being  too  general,  in  merely  stating  that  the  sheriff  had 
not  chosen  the  panel  indifferently  and  impartially,  and  that  the  panel 
was  not  an  indifferent  panel,  without  showing  in  what  respect  the  she- 
riff had  acted  partially,  &c. ;  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  joined  in  de- 
murrer ;  the  two  judges  Gurney,  B.  and  Cresswell,  J.,  after  argument, 
allowed  the  demurrer,  and  the  trial  proceeded.[3] 

(a)  R.  V.  Hugh€8^  1  Gar.  A  K.  235. 

is  preyiouslj  administered  to  those  who  tiy  the  challenge:  "  You  shall  well  and  traly  try 
whether  J.  S.  (the  juror  challenged)  stands  indifferent  between  the  parties  to  this  issue;  so 
help  you  God."  See  the  form  in  a  criminal  case,  1  C.  H.  Recorder,  185.  1  Salk.  152.  Here 
than  two  triers  or  two  jurors,  cannot  be  sworn  to  try  a  challenge,  except  in  the  single  case 
before  mentioned.    1  South.  Rep.  72. 

The  juror  himself  may  be  examined  as  to  the  matter  of  challengei  provided  it  do  not  teod 
to  his  dishonor  or  discredit.     Co.  Litt  158.     1  Salk.  153.     19  John.  115. 

The  causes  of  faror  are  infinite,  and  with  regard  to  all  cases  of  challenges  to  the  favor,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Lord  Coke,  "  The  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  juror  must  stand  indiA 
ferent,  as  he  stands  un.swom." 

One  called  as  a  juror  on  a  trial  for  murder,  offered  an  excuse,  that  though  not  a  quaker 
he  had  determined  never  to  consent  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which  involved  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual. He  was  challenged  to  the  favor,  by  the  District  Attorney,  tried,  and  found  not  in- 
different.    1  C.  H.  Rec6rder,  185,  6. 

[3]  A  challenge  to  the  array  will  not  be  allowed,  on  the  ground  that  all  persons  of  a  particu- 
lar fraternity  have  been  excluded  from  the  jury,  if  those  who  are  returned  i>08sc-8s  the  requi- 
site qualifications.    People  v.  Jewett,  3  Wend.  314. 

In  Pennsylvania,  under  the  acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  the  summoning  of  jurors,  it  was 
held  no  cause  of  challenge  to  the  array,  that  the  sheriff  was  not  present  the  whole  time 
during  which  the  selection  of  jurors  was  made ;  or,  that  the  slieriff  and  commissioners  took 
up  between  two  and  three  weeks  in  making  the  selection  and  putting  the  names  oi  tbe 
jurors  into  the  wheels,  or  tliat  it  did  not  appear  that  the  sheriff  and  commissioners  wrote  the 
names  of  the  jurers  selected  by  them,  and  put  the  same  into  the  wheels,  this  duty  haviog 
been  performed  by  a  clerk  in  their  presence  and  by  their  order ;  or,  that  the  pieces  of  pap^ 
on  which  the  names  were  written,  were  not  safely  kept  between  the  time  of  writing  wd 
putting  them  into  the  wheel,  the  same  having  been  put  into  a  box  where  they  were  kept  until 
the  selection  was  completed,  when  they  were  put  into  the  wheels ;  or  that  the  names  vbicb 
were  remaining  in  the  wheels  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  taken  out  before  the  names  selec- 
ted for  the  new  year  were  put  in.     Com.  v.  Lippard^  6  Serg.  &  B.  395. 

The  person  challenging  the  array  must  be  strictly  prepared  to  prove  the  cause,  (B.  ^■ 
Savage^  R.  &  M.  C.  C.  51,)  and  if  he  omit  to  challenge,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  tbe 
alleged  defect  afterwarda    B,  v.  SuUon^  8  B.  A;  C.  417 ;  2  M.  &  R.  406. 
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The  prisoner  may  peremptorily  challenge  t^^enty  jurors  in  murder 
or  other  felony  ;(a)  thirty -five  in  treason ;  but  there  is  no  peremptory 
challenge  in  misdemeanors,(J)  or  upon  the  trial  of  collateral  issues.(c) 
Every  peremptory  challenge  above  the  limited  number,  is  void,  and 
the  trial  may  proceed  as  if  no  such  challenge  had  been  made.(rf)[4:] 

(a)  6  G.  4,  c.  50,  8.  29,  <«)  Fost  42.     R,  v.  Ratdiffe,  1  "W.  BL  3. 

(6)  A  V.  Reading,  7  How.  St  Tr.  264.  (dj  7  &  8  G.  3,  c.  28,  8.  3. 


[4]  Ferexptory  Challekge. 

The  following  are  the  legtalatiye  enactments  of  some  of  the  states  relative  to  peremptory 
challenges : 

NEW  YORK. 

Every  person  arraigned  and  pnt  on  his  trial  for  any  offence  punishable  with  death,  or  with 
imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  ten  years  or  any  longer  time,  shall  be  entitled  peremptorily 
to  challenge  twenty  of  the  persons  drawn  as  jurors  for  such  trial  and  no  more. 

Every  person  arraigpied  and  put  on  trial  for  any  offence  not  punishable  with  death,  or 
with  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  ten  years,  or  for  a  longer  time,  shall  bo  entitled  peremp- 
torily to  challenge  five  of  the  persons  drawn  as  jurors  for  such  trial  and  no  more ;  except 
that  In  cases  tried  in  any  court  of  special  sessions,  said  right  of  peremptory  challenge,  shall 
extend  to  only  two  of  the  said  persons  so  drawn.     1847,  ch.  134,  sec.  1. 

Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  any  challenges  heretofore  allowed, 
either  to  the  array  of  jurors,  or  to  individual  jurors.    2  R.  S.  917,  sees.  9,  10,  II. 

MASSACHUSETTS  AND  HAINE. 

Any  person,  who  is  put  on  trial  for  an  offence  punishable  with  death,  shall  be  allowed  to 
challenge,  peremptorily,  twenty  of  the  persons  returned  as  jurors,  and  no  more.  Rev.  Sts. 
of  Mass.  ch.  137,  sec.  5.  There  is  substantially  the  same  statute  in  Maine.  Hev.  Sts.  of 
Maine,  ch.  172,  sec.  17. 

PENNSYLYANIA. 

No  person  shall  be  deemed  incompetent  to  serve  as  a  juror,  in  any  suit  or  prosecution  upon 
any  o£Bcial  bond  or  forfeited  recognizance,  or  upon  any  penal  act  of  assembly,  by  reason  of 
his  being  subject  to  any  tax  which  would  be  diminished  by  the  recovery  which  may  be  had 
in  such  case. 

Every  person  who  shall  be  arraigned  for  murder  or  any  other  felony,  whereof  the  courts 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  general  gaol  delivery  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall  be  admitted 
to  challenge,  peremptorily,  twenty  of  the  panel,  but  no  more. 

In  cases  of  felony,  the  commonwealth  shall  not  challenge  any  juror  without  cause,  ner 
shall  the  conunonwealth,  in  any  criminal  proceeding,  have  a  right  to  challenge,  peremptorily, 
a  grater  number  of  jurors  than  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  such  case. 

All  challenges  in  criminal  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  commonwealth  shall  challenge  one  person  and  then  the  defendant  shall  challenge  one 
person,  and  so  alternately,  until  all  the  challenges  shall  be  made,  but  if  the  commonwealth 
shall  refbse  to  make  any  challenge,  the  defendants  shall  nevertheless  have  their  right  to 
challenge  the  full  number  allowed  to  them  by  law.    DunIop*s  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  630. 

inCHTGAN. 

Any  person  who  is  put  on  trial  for  an  offence  punishable  with  death,  or  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  shall  be  allowed  to  challenge,  peremptorily  thirty  of  the  persons  returned  as 
jurors  and  no  more.     Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  165,  sec  6. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  any  may  be  lawful  for  any  circuit  or  criminal 
court  in  this  state,  or  any  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  to  change  the  venue  in  criminal  iiasea 
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The  Queen  has  no  peremptory  challenge ;  she  can  only  challenge  for 
cause  ;(a)  but  she  is  not  bound  to  show  the  cause,  until  the  whole  panel 


(a)  6  a.  4,  a  50,  s.  29. 


to  any  adjoining  county,  on  a  suflBcient  showing  being  made  by  the  prisoner  on  oath,  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  he  cannot  have  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  in  the  county  where  the  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed. 

Hereafter  whenever  any  person  shall  have  been  arraigned,  charged  with  any  felony,  the 
punishment  of  which  is  death,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  award  forthwith  a  special 
venire,  which  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerk,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  summon  from  the 
county  any  number  which  may  be  directed  by  the  judge  of  said  court,  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  jurors,  requiring  them  to  aUend  on  a  particular  day  to  be  mentioned  in  said  venire: 
and  in  case  the  special  venire  is  exhausted  without  having  empannelled  a  jury,  the  court 
shall  then  proceed  to  make  up  said  jury  from  the  regular  panel  and  tales  jurors,  who  m&j 
have  been  summoned  for  that  day,  and  if,  alter  having  exhausted  said  regular  panel  and 
tales  jurors,  there  shall  still  not  be  obtained  a  full  and  competent  jury  for  the  trial  of  said 
prisoner,  the  court  may  direct  the  sheriff  to  summon  forthwith,  from  among  tho  bystanders, 
as  many  tales  jurors  as  may  be  sufficient. 

From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  upon  the  trial  of  any  white  person  or  persons 
indicted  for  any  capital  offence,  the  accused  shall  not  be  entitled  to  challenge  peremptorily, 
above  the  number  of  twelve  persons  presented  as  jurors,  to  pass  upon  his  case ;  and  the  stnte 
in  the  same  case,  shall  be  permitted  a  peremptory  challenge  of  six  persons,  and  in  all  crimi- 
nal cases,  where  the  offence  is  not  capitally  punislied,  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
peremptory  challenges :  Provided  always^  That  all  peremptory  challenges  by  the  state,  shall 
be  made  before  the  state  presents  the  juror  to  the  prisoner,  and  not  afterwards.  Hutchinson's 
Mississippi  Code,  p.  1007,  1008. 

VIRGINIA, 

Ko  challenge  of  a  juror  shall  bo  allowed  the  commonwealth,  except  for  cause,  and  all  chal- 
lenges shall  be  tried  by  the  court  in  which  they  arc  made.  Eev.  Code  of  Ya.  1849,  tit.  65, 
c.  208,  &  8. 

WISCONSIN. 

On  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  when  the  punishment  is  capital,  the  prosecuting  officer  shall 
be  entitled  to  challenge  peremptorily,  six  of  the  persons  returned  as  jurors,  and  no  more; 
and  on  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  where  the  punishment  is  not  capital,  the  prosecuting  officer 
and  the  defendant  shall  each  be  entitled  to  challenge  peremptorily  four  of  said  jurors,  and  no 
more.    B.  a  of  Wis.  c.  97,  s.  37. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  person  who  shall  be  indicted  for  treason,  murder  or  other 
crime  punishable  with  death,  or  for  misprison  of  treason,  manslaughter,  sodomy,  rape,  arson, 
burglary,  robbery,  forgery,  perjury  or  subornation  of  perjury,  and  shall  voluntarily  and  duly 
plead  the  plea  of  not  guilty  to  such  indictment,  shall  be  admitted  peremptorily  to  challenge 
twenty  of  the  jury,  and  no  more;  and  if  any  person,  indicted  as  aforesaid,  after  having  vol- 
untarily and  duly  pleaded  as  aforesaid,  shall  peremptorily  challenge  a  greater  number  of  the 
jury  than  twenty,  the  court  shall  disallow  all  such  challenges,  over  and  above  the  said  num- 
ber of  twenty;  and  the  jury  shall  be  charged,  and  the  trial  shall  proceed  in  like  manner,  in 
all  respects,  and  the  like  judgment  shall  be  given  as  would  or  ought  to  be  had  and  given  if 
the  person  so  indicted  as  aforesaid,  and  having  pleaded  as  aforesaid,  had  not  peremptorily 
challenged  a  greater  number  of  the  jury  than  in  and  by  this  act  he  or  she  is  admitted  to 
challenge. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  neither  the  attorney-general,  nor  any  other  person  prosecuting 
for  and  in  behalf  of  this  state,  shall  be  admitted  in  any  case  to  challenge  any  juror,  without 
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he  gonetlirougli,  *and  it  appear  that  there  will  not  be  a  full  [*164] 
jury  without  the  person  challenged.(a) 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  43,  b.  3.     See  i?.  v.  GeacTi,  9  Car,  So  P.  499. 

assigning  a  cause  certain,  to  be  tried  and  approved  by  the  court :  and  further,  the  privilegd 
of  such  peremptory  challenges  shall  not  be  allowed  to  offenders  in  any  cases,  but  such  as  are 
specified  in  the  section  immediately  preceding.    Rev.  Stat  of  N.  J.  p.  294,  &  6,  7. 

The  defendant,  on  his  trial,  if  indicted  for  a  capital  crime  or  an  offence  punishable  with 
imprisonment  in  tlie  penitentiary  for  life,  may  challenge  peremptorily  twelve  jurors,  and  no 
more;  If  indicted  for  any  other  felony,  ho  may  challenge  only  six  in  the  same  manner;  and 
if  for  an  offence  less  than  felony,  on  four.  In  each  case,  the  prosecuting  attorney  has  the 
right  to  challeng^G  peremptorily  one-half  as  many  as  the  defendant  is  entitled  to.  Code  of 
Iowa,  p.  412,  8.  2981. 

TENKESSEE. 

The  act  of  1794,  c.  4,  s.  71,  allows  peremptory  callenges  to  the  number  of  thirty- five  ju- 
rors, in  cases  capital.  The  act  of  1803,  c.  1,  s.  5,  provides,  that  in  civil  cases,  either  plaintiff 
or  defendant  may  challenge  two  jurors,  without  cause  shown;  and  by  tlie  same  se<aion  it  is 
provided,  that  in  cases  of  petit  larceny,  both  the  state  and  party  charged  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, challenge  four  jurors.  By  tlie  act  of  1803,  c  17,  on  a  charge  for  counterfeiting,  &c 
which  offence  is  not  by  it  declared  to  be  a  felony,  a  challenge  of  five  jurors  is  allowed  the 
prisoner.  By  the  act  of  1811,  against  forging  or  stealing  deeds,  the  prisoner  is  allowed  a 
challenge  of  twenty  jurors.  On  an  indictment  for  usury,  by  the  act  of  1819,  c.  22,  s.  4,  a 
challenge  of  four  jurors  is  allowed.  By  the  act  of  1811,  against  the  crime  of  counterfeiting, 
or  passing  counterfeit  bank  paper,  the  punishment  of  which  is  whipping,  fine,  &c.,  the  pris- 
oner may  challenge  twenty  jurors.  In  the  act  of  1813,  c.  65,  on  the  subject  of  offences 
against  the  paper  credit,  the  roost  penal  law  in  our  code,  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death 
for  at  least  five  of  the  offences,  whipping  with  a  cowskin,  fine,  imprisonment,  &c.  for  others, 
challenges  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The  act  of  1807,  c.  72,  describes  the  offences  of 
horse  stealing,  larceny  of  goods,  forgery,  perjury,  malicious  conspiracy,  arson,  harboring 
felons,  receiving  stolen  goods,  breaking  jails,  and  maiming,  disfiguring,  or  stabbing.  For 
three  of  these  offences,  to  wit,  horse  stealing,  perjury,  and  arson,  the  punishment  on  a  se- 
cond conviction,  is  death ;  yet  the  act  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  challenges.  In  1803,  c.  9, 
against  malicious  mischief,  the  act  is  silent  as  to  challeges.  In  the  act  of  1801,  against  va- 
grancy, unlawfully  wearing  arms,  keeping  gaming  tables,  &c.  no  right  of  challenge  is  provi- 
ded for. 

NORTH  CAROLIKjL 

In  North  Carolina,  a  prisoner  may  challenge  thirty-five  jurors,  and  no  more,  without  show* 
ing  cause.     The  State  v.  Gayner,  Cameron  &,  Norwood's  Rep.  305. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  state  has  no  right  to  challenge  peremptorily,  but  may  challenge  for 
cause;  and  the  cause  need  not  be  shown  until  the  prisoner  has  gone  through  with  his  chal- 
lenges.    The  StcUe  v.  Stalmaker^  2  Brevard,  1. 

MISSOURI   AND  INDIANA. 

In  Missouri,  in  criminal  cases,  the  ftate  may  challenge  peremptorily  three  jurors.  MaUison 
▼.  The  State,  6  Mis.  Rep.  399.  So,  also,  in  Indiana.  Wiley  v.  The  State,  4  Blackf  458; 
Beauchamp  v.  The  State^  6  Blnckf  300.  And  in  Indiana,  they  may  be  made  at  any  time  be- 
tween the  appearance  and  swearing  of  the  jury.    lb. 

LOUISIANA. 

la  all  orixnioal  prosecutions  in  this  state,  the  right  of  peremptory  challenge  to  the  number 
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The  prisoner,  besides  his  peremptory  challenges,  may  also  challenge 
as  many  of  the  jury  as  he  pleases  for  cause,  showing  the  cause  present- 

of  twelve  of  Ihe  jury,  shall  be  allowed  to  eveiy  person  put  upon  his  trial  for  anj  crime  where 
the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  twelve  months  or  more,  as 
well  as  in  cases  punishable  bj  death.    Robmson's  Penal  Law  of  La.  art  521. 

OHia 

The  defendant,  in  a  capital  case  in  Ohio^  is  entitled  to  twenty-three  peremptory  challcDges. 
Martin  v.  St<tte,  16  Ohio  Rep.  364. 

The  statute  of  Ohio,  "relating  to  juries,"  (29  Ohio  Laws,  98,)  which  gives  to  the  posecu- 
ting  attorney,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  a  right  to  two  peremptory  challenges,  gives  only 
two  in  the  same  indictment,  however  many  defendants  may  be  joined  in  the  indictment 
Mohan  v.  The  State,  10  Ohio  Rep.  233. 

The  several  defendants  in  a  cause,  constitute  but  one  party,  and  are  entitled  to  no  more 
peremptory  challenges  than  a  single  defendant.     Bibb  v.  Reid,  3  Ala.  Rep.  68. 

In  Freeman  v.  The  People^  4  Denio  Rep.  9,  on  a  preliminary  trial  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
accused,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  claimed  tlie  right  to  challenge  juries  peremptorily.  Tbis 
the  court  refused  to  allow.  Peremptory  challenges  are  allowed  in  favorem  vUoa,  and  at  com- 
mon law  are  restricted  to  the  main  issue  in  which  the  life  of  the  party  is  in  JLopardy,  and 
cannot  be  made  on  the  trial  of  any  collateral  issue  .whatever.  2  Hale's  P.  C.  267,  ch.  35; 
Bac.  Abr.  Tit,  Juries;  Poster's  Cr.  Law,  42;  4  Blac.  Com.  353.  396;  Co.  Lit  156,  b;  The 
King  v.  EadcUffe,  1  Wm.  Bl.  Rep.  3,  6.  To  the  like  effect,  is  the  New-York  Statute  wliich 
provides  that  "  every  person  arraigned  and  put  on  his  trial  for  any  offence  punishable  wiih 
death,  or  with  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  ten  years,  or  any  longer  time,"  may  "pe* 
remptorily  challenge  twenty  of  the  persons  drawn  as  jurors  for  such  trial."  2  N.  Y.  Re^- 
Sts.  734,  sec.  9.  Challenges  for  cause,  are  allowable  on  the  trial  of  preliminary  as  well  as 
first  issues.  This  was  conceded  in  the  case  of  Fretman  v.  The  People,  and  several  of  thia 
description  were  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 

Where  a  statute  gives  the  right  of  peremptory  challenges  to  a  prisoner  put  on  trial  "for 
an  offence  punisliablo  with  death,  or  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  ten  years  or  any  longer 
time,"  a  person  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  second  degree,  which  is  punishable  "  by  impris- 
onment in  a  state  prison  for  a  term  not  more  than  ten  years,  nor  less  than  five  years,"  is  en- 
titled to  peremptory  challenges.    DuU  v.  People,  4  Denio,  91. 

If,  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  in  Tennesso,  a  juror  becomes  sick  and  is  discharged,  upon 
the  summoning  of  a  jrror  to  fill  his  place,  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  as  many  challenges  of 
persons  not  before  summoned  in  that  cause,  as  if  no  juror  had  been  selected.  Granger  v. 
State,  5  Yerg.  160. 

The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  the  prisoner's  right  to  a  peremptory  dhallenge  is  waived 
when  the  juror  is  passed  over  to  the  court  or  the  prosecution ;  Corn.  v.  Rogers,  7  Met  500; 
U.  S,  v.  Hanaway,  U.  S.  Circuit  Ct^  PhiL  1852;  though  this  has  been  doubted  by  a  court  of 
great  respectability.     Wyatt  v.  State,  8  Blackf  607  ;  Henrick  v.  Com.  6  Leigh,  708. 

Peremptory  challenges  are  not  allowable  on  the  trial  of  any  collateral  issue,  (Post.  42; 
Burn's  Justice,  Jurors,  viii,)  nor,  at  common  law,  in  a  trial  for  a  misdemeanor.  Reading's 
ease,  7  Howell's  State  TVials,  265 ;  Oate's  case,  10  Howell's  State  Trials,  1079 ;  4  Bl.  Com. 
353,  note  by  Mr.  Christian. 

A  prisoner  who,  in  case  of  felony  has  challenged  twenty  jurors  peremptorily,  cannot  with- 
draw one  of  those  challenges  to  challenge  another  juror,  instead  of  one  that  he  had  pre^"^* 
ously  challenged.    R.  v.  Parry,  7  C.  A  P.  836. 

The  right  of  peremptory  challenge  is  a  right,  not  to  select,  but  to  reject.  U.  S,  v.  Mar- 
chant,  4  Mason,  160 ;  12  Wheaton,  480;  State  v.  Smith,  2  Iredell,  402;  see,  however,  P^ 
pie  V.  Bodine,  I  Denio,  281. 

Peremptory  challenges  are  allowable  to  a  prisoner  on  trial,  to  be  made  or  omitted  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  or  his  pleasure,  will  or  caprice.  No  reason  is  ever  given  or  required  for 
(he  manner  in  which  the  right  is  exercised  by  the  party.    Blackstone  say%  they  are  allowed 
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ly,(a)  and  being  prepared  to  prove  it.(7>)  Thus,  Le  may  challenge  a 
juror,  because  he  is  a  peer  ;(c)  or  because  he  is  one  of  the  grand  jurors 
who  found  the  indictment  ]{d)  or  because  he  has  not  the  qualification 
required  by  the  Jury  Act  ;(e)  or  because  he  is  an  alien  ;(<7)  or  because 
he  is  under  age;(/i)  or  because  he  is  outlawed  ;(i)  or  because  he  is  of 
kindred  or  affinity  to  the  prosecutor  ]{k)  or  because  he  has  made  some 
declaration,  showing  a  prejudice  against  the  prisoner ;(;)  or  the  like.[l] 

(a)  1  Inst.  158.     2  Hawk.  c.  43,  s.  10.  fo)  1  Inst.  156.     2  Hawk,  c  43,  8.  10. 

(&)  R  V.  Savage,  Ry.  &  M.  61.  {h)  1  Inst.  157.     2  Hawk,  c  43,  s.  10. 

(c)  1  Inst.  156.     2  Hawk.  c.  43,  all.  (i)  2  Hawk.  c.  43,  s.  2*1, 

(d)  Lamb.  554.  (*)  Semb.  1  Inst  457.    See  R.  v.  WarcUe, 

(e)  6  G.  4,  c.  50,  s.  27.     2  Hawk.  c.  43,  ante,  p.  163. 

8.  12.  (0  2  Hawk.  c.  43,  s.  28. 


"on  two  reasons:  1.  As  every  one  must  be  sensible  what  sudden  impressions  and  unac- 
countable prejudices  we  are  apt  to  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  gestures  of  another ; 
and  how  necessary  it  is,  that  a  prisoner,  (when  put  io  defend  his  life,)  should  have  a  good 
opinion  of  his  jury,  the  want  of  which  might  totally  disconcert  him:  the  law  wills  not  that 
he  should  be  tried  by  any  one  man  against  whom  he  has  conceived  a  prejudice,  even  with- 
out being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  his  dislike ;  2.  Because  upon  challenges  for  cause 
shown,  if  the  reasons  assigned  prove  insufficient  to  set  aside  the  juror,  perhaps  the  bare 
questioning  his  indifference  may  sometimes  provoke  the  resentment ;  to  prevent  all  ill  con- 
sequences from  which,  the  prisoner  is  still  at  liberty,  if  he  pleases^  peremptorily  to  set  him 
aside."    4  BL  Ck>m.  353.    See  also  1  Chit  Cr.  Law,  534 ;  1  Inst  156,  b. 

OPINIONS  OF  JUBOBS  rOBMING  0R0T7ND  OF  CHALLENGE. 

[I]  It  seems  that  in  England,  expressions  used  by  a  juryman  previous  to  the  trial,  are  not 
ft  cause  of  challenge,  unless  they  can  be  referred  to  something  of  personal  ill  will  towards 
the  party  challenging.  R  v.  Edmonds,  4  B.  &  Aid.  492.  It  has,  however,  been  considered 
in  England,  to  be  good  cause  for  challenge,  on  the  part  of  the  pfisoncr,  that  the  juror  had 
declared  his  opinion  beforehand,  that  the  party  is  guilty  and  will  be  hanged.  2  Hawk.  0.  43, 
sec.  28. 

In  the  United  States,  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to  be  that  the  holding  by  a  juror  of  any 
opinions  which  may  disqualify  him  from  rendering  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  land,  is  a  disqualification. 

In  reference  to  opinions  formed  and  expressed  by  jurors,  affording  ground  for  challenge, 
see  People  v.  Mathet',  4  Wendell,  229;  Ex  parte  Vermihjea,  6  Cowen,  655;  People  v,  Jeweit, 
3  Wendell,  314;  Pringle  v.  Buse,  1  Cowen,  435;  People  v,  Vermilyea,  7  Cowen,  108;  Rice 
V.  State,  I  Yerger,  432 ;  State  v.  Scott,  1  Ruffin,  24;  Broion  v.  ComynonweaUh,  2  Leigh  769; 
Commonwealth  v.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  496.  Marshall,  C.  J.  1  Burr's  Trial,  41C ;  United  States  v. 
Wilson,  I  Baldwin,  78;  CommonwealUi  v.  Bustoell,  16  Pick.  153;  Peopk'y.  Bodine,  1  Denio, 
281 ;  Armstead  v.  Commonwealth,  11  Leigh,  657  ;  Heath  v.  Same,  1  Robinson,  735;  State  v. 
Buswell,  2  Harr.  529;  Brown  v.  Commonwealth,  11  Leigh,  769;  Osanderv.  Same,  3  ib.  780  ; 
Hendrick  v.  Same,  5  ib.  708 ;  State  v.  Benton,  2  Dev.  A  Bat  196;  State  v.  Johnson,  I  Walker, 
392;  State  v.  Hooker,  ib.  318 ;  King  v.  State,  5  How.  (Miss.)  730 ;  Howerton  v.  State,  Meigs, 
262  ;  M' Gregg  v.  State,  4  Bkick,  106  ;  Smith  v.  Eames,  3  Scammon,  78;  Gardner  v.  People, 
ib.  88 ;   Sellus  v.  People,  ib.  414. 

In  the  above  cases  will  be  found  the  expression  of  the  views  of  the  courts  in  various  states 
in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  a  juror  on  account  of  his  having  formed  or  expressed  an 
opinion  upon  the  case. 

If  the  opinion  expressed  be  merely  conditional,  thus,  "  if  the  reports  of  the  neighbors  be 
correct)  the  defendant  is  wrong,  and  the  plaintiff  right,"  it  is  said  to  be  no  ground  for  chal- 
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If  a  person  serve  on  the  jury  who  has  been  regularly  summoned, 
but  against  whom  there  is  a  cause  of  challenge,  for  which  the  prisoner 

lenge.  See  1  CoweD,  438,  in  note ;  and  cases  there  cited ;  DurreU  v.  Mosker,  8  Johns.  445  ; 
People  V.  Mather^  4  Wendell,  243.  In  a  capital  case,  it  is  not  a  ground  for'peremptofj-  chal- 
lenge to  a  juror,  that  he  has  formed,  upon  common  report,  and  expressed  an  opinion  of  ihe 
guilt  of  the  prisoner,  if  the  juror  believed  that  such  opinion  would  have  no  influence  upon 
him  in  the  formation  of  his  verdict,  should  the  evidence  on  the  trial  be  different  from  the  re- 
port of  the  facts.  State  v.  Williams^  3  Stewart,  464.  See  Queenslury  v.  State^  3  Stewart  & 
Porter,  308.  But  see  M^Gowan  v.  State^  9  Yerger,  184,  where  it  is  held,  that  if  a  juror  has 
heard  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  believing  the  circumstances  ho  has  heard  to  bo  tme, 
has  formed,  or  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion,  that  is,  has  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  he  ought  to  be  rejected.     See  also  Ned  v.  State,  *i  Porter,  187. 

The  forming  and  expressing  an  opinion  by  a  juror  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  party 
on  trial  for  a  felony,  is  a  principal  cause  ofcJiallenge;  the  mere  forming  an  opinion  is  enough, 
People  V.  Bathbun,  21  Wendell,  509. 

See  People  v.  Bodine,  1  Denio,  281;  Lohman  v.  People,  I  Comstock,  379 ;  State  v.  Spencer, 
1  Zabriskie,  N.  J.  Rep.  196;  Ndius  v.  Staie,  13  Smedes  k  Marsh.  Rep.  500;  Sam  v.  State, 
13  Smedes  &  Marsh.  189;  Monroe  v.  State  of  Geo.,  5  Geo.  Bep.  85;  State  v.  Potter,  18  Conn. 
Rep.  166 ;  State  v.  Webster,  13  N.  H.  Rep.  491;  Pierce  v  State,  13  N.  H.  Rep.  536. 

In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  it  U 
a  principal  cause  of  challenge  that  a  juror,  on  being  called  in  a  capital  case  declares  that  he 
has  conscientious  scruples  on  the  subject  of  capital  punishment  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  137, 
sec.  6.  People  v.  Damon,  13  Wend.  Rep.  ^51;  but  see  2  Wheeler's  Or.  Gas.  48;  Q»n,  y. 
Lesher,  17  Scrg.  A  Rawle,  155 ;  Jones  v.  State,  2  Blackf.  475 ;  State  v.  Tbwn,  Wriglit's  Oliio 
Rep.  75  ;  Martin  v.  State,  16  Ohio  Rep.  364;  Williams  v.  State,  3  Kelly's  Rep.  463;  LetDis 
y.  State,  9  Smedes  &  Marshall's  Rep.  115. 

HOW  CHALLENGES  ARE  TO  BE  TRIED. 

When  a  challenge  has  been  made  to  the  array,  it  lies  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  k)  di- 
rect  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  tried.  2  Hale,  275.  Bum,  J.  Jurors,  IV.  3.  Willtama, 
J.  Juries,  V.  Dick.  Sess.  189.  Sometimes  it  is  referred  to  the  attornies,  sometimes  by  tlie 
two  coroners,  and  sometimes  by  two  of  the  jury.  2  Hale,  275.  Burn,  J.  Jurors,  IV.  3. 
Williams,  J.  Juries,  V.  Dick.  Sess.  189,  190.  But  it  is  said,  that  when  the  challenge  is  on 
the  ground  of  affinity  in  the  sheriff,  it  is  best  to  leave  it  to  two  of  the  jurymen  returned ;  but 
if  for  favor  and  partiality,  then  by  two  indifferent  persons,  taken  from  the  by-standers.  2 
Rol.  Rep.  363.  2  Hale,  275.  4  Bla.  Com.  353,  n.  8.  Burn,  J.  Jurors,  IV.  3.  Williams,  J. 
Juries,  V.    Dick.  Sess.  190. 

When  the  array  is  thus  challenged  for  favor,  tlie  opposite  party  may  either  plead  to  it,  or 
demur  to  its  sufficiency  in  Inw.  See  form  of  demurrer  and  joinder,  10  Wentw.  474,  475.  If 
the  former  course  be  taken,  then  the  triers  are  sworn,  and  charged  to  inquire  '•  whether  it 
be  an  impartial  array  or  a  favorable  one  ;'*  if  they  affirm  it,  the  clerk  enters  under  it  "  affima- 
tur ;"  but  if  they  And  it  to  be  partial,  the  words,  "calumnia  vera  "  are  written  on  the  record. 
Tr.  per  Pais,  165.  4  Bla.  Com.  353,  n.  8.  Bac.  Abr.  Juries,  E.  12.  Williams,  J.  Juries,  V. 
Dick.  Sess.  190.  If  a  demurrer  be  resolved  on,  either  to  the  array  or  the  polls,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  those  circumstances  which  must  attend  a  demurrer  to  a  plea,  such  as 
the  counsel's  signature ;  but  it  is  good,  as  soon  as  agreed  on  at  the  bar,  and  the  prothono- 
taries  ought  of  right  to  enter  it  on  the  record.  3  Leon.  222.  Bac.  Abr.  Juries,  B.  12.  The 
court  may  cither  decide  the  demurrer  immediately,  or  adjourn  its  consideratron  to  a  future 
period.  Style,  464.  Tr.  per  Pais,  199.  Should  the  judges,  upon  hearing  the  argument,  over- 
rule the  challenge,  the  decision  is  entered  on  the  original  record,  and  at  nisiprius  it  appears 
on  thepostea;  but  if  it  is  over-ruled  without  demurrer,  on  being  debated,  the  objection  may 
afterwards  be  made  the  subject  of  a  bill  of  exceptions.  Skin.  101.  Hut.  24.  Bac,  Juries, 
£.  12.  If  the  challenge  be  admitted,  and  the  array  be  quashed,  a  new  venire  is  awarded  to 
the  ooroners  or  eliaora,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  bad  been  prayed  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
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would  tave  cballesged  him  if  he  were  aware  of  it,  still  this  is  no  ground 
for  applying  for  a  new  trial.(a)    Where  a  son  served  on  a  jury  for  his 

(a)  R  y.  Sutton,  8  B.  &  0.  41*7. 

be  80  directed,  to  prevent  the  delay  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings.    Co.  Lit  158,  a. 
The  disallowing  the  challenge,  is  not  a  ground  for  a  new  trial.    4  B.  &  A.  4*71. 

When  a  challenge  is  made  to  the  poUSj  if  it  be  a  principal  challenge,  for  some  apparent 
partiality,  it  is  sufficient,  if  the  ground  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  without 
any  furtlier  investigation.  Co.  Lit  157,  b.  Bac.  Abr.  Juries,  E.  12.  WiUiams,  J.  Juries,  V. 
1  Southard,  364.  But  a  challenge  to  the  &vor,  where  the  defendant  simply  denies,  the  matter 
of  challenge  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  triers.  Co.  Lit  157,  b.  Baa  Abr.  Juries,  E.  12. 
Williams,  J.  Juries.  Y.    4  B.  &  A.  47 L 

This  mode  of  ascertaining  the  impartiality  of  a  juror,  is  employed  in  New  York,  and  in 
most  of  the  Southern  States.  12  Amer.  Jurist^  337 ;  7  Dane's  Abr.  334 ;  1  Cowen,  441,  note, 
and  see  cases  there  cited ;  Fecpk  v.  i/d/Aer,  4  Wendell,  429 ;  Ex  parte  VermUyea^  6  Cowen, 
659;  People  v.  Bodine,  I  Denio,  281 ;  Vaauaker  v.  Beemer,  1  Southard,  364;  Boohf  v.  Fatgej 
1  Tenn.  260 ;  Mima  v.  Hepburn^  7  Cranch  290.  But  in  New  Hampshire  the  court  always 
decide  on  the  validity  of  a  challenge  to  the  favor.  RoUira  v.  Ames,  3  N.  Hamp.  350.  So  it 
would  seem  in  Vermont  Boardman  v.  Woody  3  Vermont,  570.  So  also  in  Connecticut  2 
Swift's  System,  233.  And  it  is  held  by  the  learned  author  of  an  article  upon  this  subject  in 
the  Amencan  Jurist,  (12  Amer.  Jurist  ^"^30,  ttaeq^)  that  such  has  also  been  the  prevailing 
pr  clice  in  Massachusetts.  The  questions  in  reference  to  the  competency  of  jurors,  which 
arose  in  the  celebrated  case  of  CommonweaWi  v.  Knapp^  '9  Pick.  496.  See  also  10  Pick.  480,) 
were  submitted  to  the  court  See  also,  7  Dane's  Abr.  334;  6  id.  231.  But  see  Howe's  Prac. 
247. 

In  New  York,  when  the  facts  on  which  a  challenge  rests  are  disputed,  the  proper  course 
is  said  to  be,  to  submit  the  question  to  the  triers;  but  if  neither  of  the  parties  ask  for  triers  to 
settle  the  issue  of  fact,  and  submit  their  evidence  to  the  judge  and  take  his  determination 
thereon,  they  cannot  aflerwards  object  to  his  competency  to  try  that  issue.  People  v.  Mather, 
4  WendeU,  229. 

Where  on  a  trial  for  felony,  the  prisoner,  by  his  counsel,  consents  to  substitute  the  court 
fbr  krierSy  upon  challenges  to  jurors,  such  consent  cannot  afterwards  be  revoked^  and  a  demand 
made  that  a  challenge  to  jurors  siiall  be  passed  upon  by  trterSy  •especially  after  the  challenge 
has  been  passed  upon  by  the  court.     People  v.  Bathlmriy  21  Wendell,  609. 

A  bin  of  exceptions  lies  for  refusing  triers,  or  upon  any  question  arising  upon  a  challenge 
to  jurors,  in  a  case  where  triers  may  be  demanded.    Id. 

In  Tennessee,  the  judge  who  tries  the  cause  as  the  trier  of  the  competency  of  the  jurors. 
M*Gowan  v.  State,  9  Yerger,  184;  State  v    Wall,  9  Yerger,  347. 

The  triers  do  not  .exceed  two,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  defendant, 
or  some  special  cause  is  alleged  by  one  of  them ;  or  where  one  juror  is  sworn,  and  two  triers 
appointed  with  him.  Co.  Lit  158,  a.  Baa  Abr.  Juries,  E.  12.  4  Bla.  Com.  353,  n.  8.  If 
this  challenge  be  made  to  the  first  juror,  and,  of  course,  before  any  one  has  been  sworn,  then 
the  court  will  direct  two  indifferent  persons  to  try  the  question ;  and  if  they  find  the  party 
challenged  indifferent  he  will  be  sworn,  and  join  with  the  triers  in  determining  the  next  chal- 
lenge. But  when  two  jurors  have  been  found  impartial,  and  have  been  sworn,  then  the  office 
of  the  triers  will  cease,  and  every  subsequent  challenge  will  be  referred  to  the  decisions  of 
the  jurymen.  Co.  Lit  158,  a.  2  Hale,  275.  Bac.  Abr.  Juries,  B.  12.  Bum,  J.  Jurors,  IV. 
3.    Williams,  J.  Juries,  V.    Dick.  Sess.  190. 

OATH  OF  TmEB& 

You,  and  each  of  you,  will  well  and  truly  inquire,  whether  A.  B.,  the  juror  called,  stands 
indifferent  between  the  People  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  0.  D.,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
and  a  true  verdict  will  give  according  to  the  evidence.    So  help  you  Grod. 
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&ther,  at  his  father's  request,  and  without  collusion  with  either  the 
prosecutor  or  the  defendant,  and  the  son  was  under  age  and  had  no 
qualification,  nor  was  his  name  upon  the  panel :  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  held  this  to  be  a  mistrial,  and  granted  a  new  trial.(a)  But  by 
Stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  21,  no  judgment  after  verdict  upon  any  indictment 
or  information  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  stayed  or  re^ 
versed  for  any  misnomer  or  misdescription  of  any  of  the  jurors,  nor 
because  any  person  has  served  upon  the  jury  who  has  not  been  returned 
as  a  juror  by  the  sheriff  or  other  officer. 

No  challenge  can  be  made,  until  after  a  full  jury  appears.(6)[2] 

(a)  R  V.  Tremeame,  5  B.  &  0.  254.  (b)  R  v.  Edmunds,  4  B.  &  Aid.  471. 

In  New  York,  ia  the  case  of  Freeman  y.  The  People,  an  objection  was  made  to  the  oath  aa 
administered  to  some  of  the  triers.  The  oath  was  thus:  "  You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you 
will  well  and  truly  try,  and  well  and  truly  find,  whether  the  juror  is  mdifferent,  between  the 
People  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  upon  the  issue  joined."  The 
oatli  as  given  In  books  of  approved  credit  and  authority  contains  no  such  limitation,  as  that 
made  by  the  preceding  words,  "  upon  t?ie  issue  joinedf  but  requires  the  triers  to  find  whether 
the  juror  is  or  is  not  indifferent  between  the  parties  to  the  controversy.  And  jurors  should  be 
80.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  are  indifferent  upon  the  particular  issue  to  be  tried.  See  4 
Denio  Rep.  9. 

After  this  the  triers  take  their  seats  in  the  jury  box. 

After  challenging  the  juror,  he  is  sworn  in  the  following  manner. 

OATH  TO  THE  JUBOB. 

You  do  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  true  answers  make  to  such  questions  as  may  be  put 
to  you  by  the  court  touching  your  competency  to  serve  as  a  juror  in  this  cause  (or  "  toudi- 
ing  the  challenge  exhibited  against  you,")  so  help  you  God. 

After  this  the  juror  if  the  triers  are  satisfied  of  his  competency  is  sworn  as  a  trier  and 
takes  his  seat  In  the  jury  box. 

After  another  juror  is  challenged,  examined  and  sworn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last  juror 
he  also  takes  his  seat  in  the  jury  box  with  the  other  triers.  The  two  first  triers  are  then 
discharged. 

The  challenges  being  completed,  and  a  full  jury  of  unexceptionable  persons,  having  been 
obtained,  the  jury  is  sworn.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  parties  sworn  answer  to  the 
proper  names  by  which  they  are  returned,  though  a  mistake  in  this  respect  will  not,  after 
verdict  be  material.  Thus  where  the  party  actually  summoned  answers  to  a  wrong  name, 
and  is  sworn,  it  is  merely  a  ground  of  challenge^  which  may  instantly  be  removed  by  cor- 
recting the  panel,  and  will  afford  no  objection  in  arrest  of  judgment.  So  if  the  son  of  a  jury- 
man be  summoned  and  answer  to  the  name  of  his  father,  the  court  will  not  arrest  the  judg- 
ment, unless  it  be  shown  that  some  actual  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  prisoner.  As  soon 
as  each  juror  is  sworn,  he  is  set  apart  on  the  jury  box,  and  when  a  fUll  jury  of  twelve  are 
thus  sworn  the  trial  commences.    See  Waterman's  Cr.  Law,  tit.  Trial 

[2]  No  challenge  can  be  made  either  to  the  array  or  to  the  polls,  until  a  full  jury  have 
made  their  appearance ;  because,  if  that  should  be  the  case  the  issue  will  remain  pro  defedu 
juratorum.  And  on  this  account,  the  party  who  intends  to  challenge  the  array,  may  pray 
a  tales  to  complete  the  number,  and  then  object  to  the  panel  1  Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  p.  644, 
and  atUJiorUies. 

When  a  juror  is  challenged  for  principal  cause,  or  for  favor,  the  ground  of  the  challenge 
should  be  distmotly  stated ;  for  without  this  the  challenge  is  incomplete  and  may  be  wholly 
disregarded  by  the  court.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  I  challenge  for  principal  cause  or  ibr  fiiTor, 
and  stop  there ;  the  cause  of  the  challenge  must  be  specified.   In  Mann  v.  Ghver,  (2  Green's 
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The  following  is  the  fonn  of  a 

Challenge  to  the  array. 

And  hereupon  the  said  A.  B.  doth  challenge  the  array  of  the  panel 
aforesaid;  because  he  saith  that  \Jcc,^  stating  the pa/rticulars  of  the  cause 
of  challenge /]  And  this  he  the  said  A.  B.  is  ready  to  verify;  wherefore 
he  prayeth  judgment  that  the  said  panel  may  be  quashed. 

The  challenge  to  individual  jurors  (which  is  called  a  challenge  to  the 
polls,)  is  made  verbally,  whether  it  be  a  peremptory  challenge, 
or  for  cause.  Indeed  a  challenge  to  the  polls  *for  cause,  sel-  [*165] 
dom  occurs  in  practice ;  for  the  counsel  either  for  the  defend- 
ant or  the  prosecution,  have  only  to  intimate  to  the  clerk  of  arraigns 
or  clerk  of  the  peace  that  they  desire  that  a  particular  juror  or  jurors 
named  may  not  be  put  upon  the  jury,  and  he  will  in  general  refrain 
from  calling  them. 

R  195,)  the  court  say:  "A  party  caunol  make  a  principal  challenge,  or  a  challenge  to  the 
favor,  bj  giving  it  a  name.  A  challenge,  whether  in  writing  or  by  parol,  must  be  in  such 
terms  that  the  court  can  see,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  is  for  principal  cause  or  to  the 
favor ;  and  so  determine  by  what  forum  it  is  to  be  tried ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  facts 
if  true,  are  sufficient  to  support  such  challenge."  Again,  the  challenger  must  "state  why 
the  juror  does  not  stand  indifferent ;  he  must  state  somo  facts  or  circumstances  which,  if  true, 
will  show  either  that  the  juror  is  positively  and  legally  disqualified,  or  create  a  probability 
or  suspicion  that  he  is  not  or  may  not  be  impartial  In  the  former  case  the  challenge  would 
be  a  principal  one,  triable  by  the  court ;  in  the  latter,  it  would  be  to  the  favor,  and  submitted 
to  triers." 

These  views  are  sound  and  appropriate,  and  their  observance  would  greatly  promote  order 
and  convenience  in  the  determination  of  challenges.  I  am  aware  that  challenges  are  not 
unfrequently  made  in  general  terms,  which  merely  indicate  the  supposed  character  of  the 
cliallenge,  as  for  principal  cause  or  for  favor,  but  without  designating  the  particular  grounds 
by  which,  if  at  all,  they  must  be  sustained.  In  this  i)08ture  of  the  question,  as  far  as  a  ques- 
tion can  be  said  to  have  been  made,  the  parties  proceed  to  the  examination  of  witnesses 
before  the  court  or  triers,  as  the  case  may  be.  No  issue  has  been  joined,  and  no  matter  of 
fact  alleged  by  either  party.  What  is  to  be  tried  ?  It  can  hardly  be  determined  in  such  a 
state  of  things  whether  the  question  is  one  of  fact  or  of  law,  and  the  proceeding  is  obviously 
inconvenient  and  irregular.  Challenges  for  principal  cause  may  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  record,  and  should  therefore  be  made  in  due  form.  They  may  be  demurred  to,  and  unless 
some  cause,  sufficient  of  itself  to  raise  the  legal  presumption  of  unindifference  is  alleged,  the 
challenge  must  of  course  be  overruled.  But  the  opposity  party  is  not  bound  to  demur ;  he 
may  take  issue  on  the  facts  stated  as  ground  for  the  challenge,  or  may  counterplead  new 
matter  in  avoidance.  Thus  an  issue  offset  may  be  joined,  which  must  be  decided  upon  the 
evidence  to  be  adduced  by  tbe  respective  parties.  By  pursuing  the  orderly  mode  of  requir- 
ing the  challenger  to  specify  the  g^unds  of  his  challenge,  and  the  opposite  party  to  demur, 
take  issue  or  counterplead,  questions  of  law  and  fact  will  be  kept  distinct,  and,  as  I  appre* 
bend  the  convenience  of  the  parties  as  well  as  that  of  the  court  will  be  greatly  promoted. 

The  case  of  Mann  v.  Glovor,  has  not  been  referred  to  as  containing  any  new  doctrine,  but 
because  it  presents  a  terse  summary  of  the  law  on  this  subject  All  challenges,  except  such 
as  may  be  made  peremptorily,  are  for  cause;  and  unless  some  cause  is  stated  by  the  chal- 
lenger, the  objection  cannot  justly  be  called  a  challenge,  nor  should  it  be  regarded  as  such. 
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(t)  Petty  jury  charged. 

When  the  challenges  (if  any)  have  been  disposed  of,  and  a  foil  jury 
have  been  sworn,  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  at  the  assizes,  or  the  clerk 
of  the  peace  at  sessions,  in  cases  of  treason  and  felon  j,  and  in  cases  of 
misdemeanors  if  no  counsel  be  employed  for  the  prosecution,  charges 
the  petty  jury  with  each  case,  thus :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury :  the  pri- 
soner stands  indicted  by  the  name  of  A.  B.  \late  of^  ^c]  for  that  he  on 
the''  [Ac.  as  in  the  indictment,  to  the  end,'\  "  Upon  this  indictment  he 
has  been  arraigned,  and  upon  his  arraignment  he  has  pleaded  not  gail- 
ty,  and  for  his  trial  has  put  himself  upon  his  country,  which  countiy 
you  are :  Your  charge  therefore  is,  to  inquire  whether  he  is  guilty  of 
the  [felony]  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty,  and  to  hearken 
to  the  evidence." 

By  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  9,  reciting  that  by  the  stat  12  k  13 
Vict.  c.  11,  and  that  Act,  provisions  were  made  for  the  more  exem- 
plary punishment  of  persons  who  should  commit  certain  offences  after 
one  or  more  previous  conviction  or  convictions  for  the  like  or  other 
offences,  and  it  wa9  expedient  to  define  the  time  of  charging  the  jury 
to  inquire  as  to  such  previous  conviction  or  convictions :  it  is  enacted, 
*•  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  on  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  subse- 
quent offence,  where  a  plea  of  not  guilty  shall  have  been  entered  on  his 
behalf,  to  charge  the  jury  to  inquire  concemiug  any  previous  convic- 
tion, until  they  shall  have  inquired  concerning  such  subsequent  offence, 
and  shall  have  found  such  person  guilty  of  the  same ;  and  whenever 
in  any  indictment  any  previous  conviction  shall  be  stated,  the  reading 
of  such  statement  shall  be  deferred  until  after  such  finding  as  aforesaid: 
provided,  that  if  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  for  any  such  subsequent 
offence  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  give  evidence  of  his  good  charac- 
ter, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  prosecutor,  in  answer  thereto,  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  conviction  of  such  person,  for  the  previous  offence  or  of- 
fences, before  such  verdict  of  guilty  shall  have  been  returned,  and  the 
jury  shall  inquire  concerning  such  previous  conviction  or  convictions 
at  the  same  time  that  they  inquire  concerning  such  subsequent  of- 
fence." [1] 

[1]  In  New- York,  by  the  revised  sUtutes,  a  copy  of  the  miDotes  of  any  conviction,  with 
the  sentence  of  the  court  thereon,  entered  by  the  clerk  in  whose  custody  such  minutes  shall 
be.  under  his  official  seal,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  on  which  such  coDviction 
was  had,  certified  in  the  same  manner,  is  declared  to  be  evidence  in  all  courts  and  places  of 
such  conviction,  in  aU  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  clerk,  or  otlier- 
wiae,  that  no  record  of  the  Judgment  on  such  conviction  has  been  signed  and  filed.  2  R.  S. 
739.  §  10. 

The  statute  also  r(»qitires  the  Judgment  of  the  court  upon  any  conviction  to  be  entered  in 
the  minutes  of  the  court;  and  requires  the  derk  to  send  a  certified  transcript  of  the  entries 
in  the  minutes,  of  convictions  and  sentences  thereon,  to  the  secretary  of  state.  An  exem- 
plification of  which  transcript  under  the  seal  of  the  secretary  of  state,  it  is  declared  shall  be 
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The  recital  liere  makes  no  mention  of  prosecutions  for  subsequent 
felonies  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony  within  stat.  7  &  8  G-  4, 

safficient  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  person  for  a  second  or  subsequent  ofienoe,  of  the  con- 
viction stated  in  such  transcript    Id.  738,  §  6  to  8. 

It  has  been  held  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  a  record  of  conviction  by  the  gen- 
eral sessions,  that  the  judge  who  signed  it  was  not  such  when  the  conviction  took  place, 
but  received  his  appointment  afterwards.     1  Hill,  261. 

It  is  also  provided  by  statute  that  whenever  any  conviction  shall  be  had  before  any  court 
of  special  sessions^  held  in  auy  other  county  than  New-York,  the  magistrates  shall  make  a 
certificate  of  such  conviction,  briefly  stating  the  offence  charged,  and  the  conviction  and  judg- 
ment thereon,  and  if  any  fine  has  been  collected,  the  amount  thereof  and  to  whom  paid. 
This  certificate  is  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  within  twenty  days  after  the 
conviction ;  and  when  so  made  and  filed,  such  certificate,  or  a  certified  copy  thereof,  is  made 
evidence  in  all  courts  and  places  of  the  facts  stated  therein.    2  R.  S.  717,  §§  38,  39,  40. 

It  has  been  decided  that  a  certificate  of  conviction  in  the  form  directed  by  the  above  sec- 
tion of  the  statute,  and  which  was  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  within  the  prescribed  time,  is 
competent  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated;  although  it  does  not  contain  evidence  that 
the  court  had  obtained  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  the  prisoner.  The  People  v.  Powers, 
7  Barb.  462.  Such  a  certificate  being  made  evidence,  by  statute,  of  the  facts  contained  in 
it,  cannot  be  contradicted  by  parol  evidence  showing  that  there  was  in  fact  no  trial  and  con- 
viction. Yet  it  seeTna  that  a  party  may  so  far  contradict  a  record  of  conviction  by  a  court  o  f 
inferior  jurisdiction,  as  to  prove  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  or  of  the 
person  of  the  prisoner.    -Ibid. 

General  character  was  allowed  in  evidence  for  the  defendant  on  trial  for  a  capital  offence ; 
and  per  Pdrsons,  C.  J.,  it  is  admissible  for  the  defendant  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  which 
SewaU  V.  Parker^  Js.  doubted.  CommonweaWi  v.  Hardy,  2  Mass.  Rep.  317,  318.  This  may 
be  encountered  by  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  ;  but  no  evidence  can  be  given 
against  the  defendant's  good  character,  till  he  has  put  it  in  issue,  by  calling  witnesses  on  his 
part  Per  Parsons,  0.  J.,  in  CommonweaUh  v.  Hardy,  2  Mass.  Rep.  317,  318.  It  was  de- 
nied that  it  is  admissible  in  actions  or  informations  for  penalties;  but  said  to  be  confined  to 
trials  for  crimes  subjecting  to  corporal  punishment  Per  Judge  Owsley,  in  Oivens  v.  Brad' 
ley,  3  Bibb,  196.  It  is  said  by  other  authorities  to  be  admissible  in  all  criminal  cases  where 
character  is  in  jeopardy.  2  Stark.  £v.  pt  4,  p.  366 ;  adopted  per  Daggetti  J.,  in  Humphrey 
V.  Humphrey,  7  Conn.  Rep.  118,  19. 

Testimony  cannot  be  given  in  reply,  of  conversations  heard  since  the  commencement  of 
the  prosecution,  though  they  relate  to  the  prisoner's  character  before  the  alleged  crime. 
Carter  v.  Tke  CommonweaUh,  2  Virg.  Gas.  169.  On  trial  of  an  Indictment  for  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house,  proof  is  inadmissible,  that  the  neighbors  generally  complained  of  it  as  dis- 
turbing them.  It  is  no  more  than  general  reputation  of  a  disorderly  house,  which  is  inad- 
missibla     CommonweaUh  v.  Stewart,  1  Serg.  &  Rawle,  342. 

It  was  said  by  an  Irish  judge,  (Smith,  B.,)  on  trial  for  murder,  "  Character  is  of  great 
weight  in  every  case,  and  requires  particular  attention  when  the  charge  is  grounded  on  dr- 
oumstantial  evidence.  li  creates  a  greater  degree  of  doubt  than  where  the  prosecution  is 
supported  by  direct  evidence.  In  the  former  case,  character  ought  to  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  because  the  jury  is  more  or  less  embarrassed,  and  called  upon  to  weigh  the  case 
with  more  scruple  and  doubt,  firom  the  very  nature  of  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
crown."     Bex  v.  Crawley,  Dublin  Oyer  and  Terminer,  40  Geo.  3,  Macnally's  £y.  679. 

Other  authorities  speak  with  more  diffidence.  It  **  ought  never  to  have  any  weight  ex- 
cept in  a  doubtAil  case."  1  Stark.  Ev.  36.  Character  cannot  defeat  the  force  of  strong  cir- 
cumstances. FredaruPe  case,  before  Raddiff,  mayor.  Gen.  Sess.  N.  Y.,  1  C.  H.  Rec.  82,  83. 
But  the  same  learned  judge  allowed  that  it  should  overcome  slight  evidence  of  scienter  in  a 
case  of  forgeiy.  James' case,  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sess.  Aug.  1816,  1  G.  H.  Rec.  132,  133.  General 
good  character  has  weight  in  all  cases,  where  the  facts  are  doubtfhl,  or  admit  of  different 
interpretations.    But  where  the  testimony  is  positive  and  satis&ctory  to  the  juiy,  it  cannot 
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c.  28,  s.  11.  But  as  the  enacting  part  is  general, — "  on  the  trial  of  any 
person  for  any  subsequent  offence," — ^there  is  no  doubt  this  section 
would  be  holden  to  apply  to  it. 
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THE  TRIAL. 

Before  the  trial  is  commenced,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  prosecu- 
tor or  prisoner  to  make  some  application  to  the  court.  The  prosecutor 
may  move  to  postpone  the  trial,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  material 
witness ;  and  if  the  absent  witness  be  one  of  those  who  were  examined 
before  the  committing  magistrate,  the  judge  has  an  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining from  the  deposition,  whether  he  is  a  material  witness  or  not; 
but  if  he  were  not  examined  before  the  magistrate,  the  judge  in  that 
case  will  require  an  aflSdavit,  stating  what  the  witness  is  expected  to 
prove.(a)  Where,  to  account  Tor  a  witness  being  unable  to  attend,  a 
surgeon  made  af&davit  that  the  witness  was  the  mother  of  an  un weaned 
child,  which  was  afflicted  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  that  the 
child  could  neither  be  brought  to  the  assize  town,  nor  be  separated 
from  its  mother,  without  danger  to  its  life :  this  was  deemed  sufficient 
ground  for  postponing  the  trial.(Z>)     But  where,  upon  a  prisoner  being 

(a)  R  V.  Savage  et  oi,  1  Car.  &  K.  76.  (&)  R  v.  Savage  et  al,  1  Oar.  &  K.  75. 

avail  Said  on  a  trial  for  murder,  per  Story,  J.  in  U.  States  v.  Freeman^  4  Mason,  510.  Per 
Parsons,  C.  J.  in  Commonwealth  v.  Hardy ,  2  llaaa.  Rep.  317.  Again;  though  the  case  be 
clear  against  the  prisoner,  yet  character  is  admissible ;  but  unless  the  evidence  is  dubioas, 
or  the  testimony  presumptive,  general  character  is  entitled  to  but  little  weight.  The  State 
V.  Wells,  1  Coxe,  424,  429.  Per  Savage,  0.  J.  in  the  People  y.  Vane,  12  Wend.  82.  It  can- 
not always  avail  against  a  circumstantial  case,  which  may  sometimes  be  so  strong  as  to  over- 
come positive  testimony;  (The  Struggle  v.  The  United  States,  9  Cranch,  71 ;)  but  good  cha^ 
acter  alone  should  uniformly  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  mere  testimony  of  an  acoomplica 
Per  Savage,  C.  J.  in  the  People  v.  Vane,  12  Wend.  82. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  recorder,  on  a  trial  for  g^nd  larceny,  charged  that,  from 
the  age  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  evident  that  he  must  have  acquired  a  character  of  some  kind; 
that  if  it  was  good,  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  shown  it ;  and  his  omission  to  offer  any  e^i* 
denoe  on  that  point,  was  a  circumstance  which  the  jury  ought  to  consider  as  weighio? 
stronly  against  him ;  on  error,  this  was  holden  well  The  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  was  that  of  an  accomplica  Savage,  C.  J.  said,  "had  the  witness  implicated 
some  respectable  citizen  whose  character  was  above  reproach,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
good  character  alone  would  have  been  a  perfect  shield  ?  A  man  is  not  to  be  convicted  of  a 
crime  because  he  has  a  bad  character,  or  no  character;  but,  in  cases  like  the  present,  char- 
acter becomes  important;  and  where  no  such  evidence  is  produced,  the  presumption  is,  it 
cannot  be  produced.  The  further  inference  is,  that  the  defendant  is  a  man  of  bad  character, 
and  would  naturally  be  associated  with  such  men  as  the  witne8&"  TJie  People  y.  Vane,  1^ 
Wend.  78,  82. 
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about  to  be  tried  for  carnally  knowing  a  girl  of  only  six  years  of  age, 
an  application  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was  made  to  postpone  the 
trial,  until  the  child  could  be  instructed  as  to  the  obligation  of  anoath : 
Pollock,  0.  B.,  refused  it.(a)  And  where  the  trial  had  been  postponed 
twice,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  witness,  and  at  the  third  assizes  it 
appeared,  that  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  not 
be  found,  and  one  of  the  deponents  stated  that  he  heard  that  he  had 
embarked  for  India,  as  a  soldier :  Maule,  J.,  on  application  of  the  pro- 
secutor, discharged  the  prisoners,  and  discharged  the  prosecutor's  re- 
cognizances, notwithstanding  the  prisoners  opposed  it.(6)[l] 

(o)  B.  V.  Nicholas,  2  Oar.  A  K.  246.  (6)  R  v.  Bridgman  et  dk,  Car.  &  M.  271. 


[1]  In  New  York,  it  is  provided  by  stotute,  if  any  prisoner  indicted  for  any  offence  triable 
in  the  court  of  sessions,  and  committed  to  prison,  whose  trial  shall  not  have  been  postponed 
at  bis  instance,  shall  not  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  end  of  the  next  term  of  the  court  of 
sessions  which  shall  be  held  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  imprisoned  after  such  indictment 
found,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  discharged,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  offence  for  which  he  was 
committed. 

If  any  prisoner  indicted  for  any  offence  not  triable  in  a  court  of  sessions,  but  which  may 
be  -tried  in  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  committed  to  prison,  whose  trial  shall  not  have 
been  postponed  at  his  instance,  shall  not  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  flfed  of  the  next  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer  which  shall  be  held  in  the  county  in  which  he  is  imprisoned,  after  such 
indictment  found,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  discharged,  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  offence  for 
which  he  was  committed. 

K  satisfactory  cause  shall  be  shown  by  the  district  attorney,  to  any  court  to  which  appli- 
cation shall  be  made  under  either  of  the  two  last  sections,  for  detaining  such  prisoner  in  cus- 
tody or  upon  bail  until  the  sitting  of  the  next  court  in  which  he  may  be  tried,  the  court  shall 
remand  such  prisoner,  or  shall  hold  him  to  bail,  as  the  case  may  require. 

Whenever  the  trial  of  an  indictment  shall  be  postponed  by  the  court  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  pending,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  cause  all  the  witnesses  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  attendance,  deemed  by  him  material,  to  be  recognized  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  to  which  such  trial  shall  have  been  postponed.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat  p.  919, 
920,'s.  30,  31,  32,  33. 

In  Pennsylvania,  if  any  person  shall  be  committed  for  treason  or  felony,  and  sliall  not  be 
indicted  and  tried  some  time  in  the  next  term  of  oyer  and  terminer,  general  jail  delivery,  or 
other  court,  where  the  offence  is  properly  cognizable  after  such  commitment,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  judges  or  justices  thereoi^  and  they  are  hereby  required  upon  the  last 
day  of  the  term,  sessions,  or  court,  to  set  at  liberty  the  said  prisoner  upon  bail,  unless  it  shall 
appear  to  them  upon  oath  or  aflOrmation,  that  the  witness  for  the  commonwealth,  mention- 
ing their  names,  could  not  then  be  produced;  and  if  such  prisoner  shall  not  be  indicted  and 
tried  the  second  term,  sessions,  or  court,  after  his  or  her  commitment,  unless  the  delay  hap- 
pen on  application,  or  witli  the  assent  of  the  defendant,  or  upon  trial  shall  be  acquitted,  he 
or  she  shall  be  discharged  from  imprisonment  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  extend  to  discharge  out  of  prison  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  state,  and  who  by  the  confederation,  ought  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  executive  power  of  such  state,  nor  any  person  gwlty  ot,  or  charged  with  a  breach 
or  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  Act  of  Feb.  18th,  1*785,  s.  3 ;  2  Smith's  Laws,  275 ;  Fur- 
don's  Dig.  6th  ed.  533. 

In  Virginia  it  is  required,  whenever  any  prisoner  committed  for  treason  or  felony,  shall  ap- 
ply to  the  court  the  first  day  of  the  term  by  petition  or  motion,  and  shall  desire  to  be  brought 
to  his  trial  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  shall  not  be  indicted  in  that  term,  unless  it  ap- 
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In  like  manner  tbe  prisoner  may  apply  to  postpone  the  trial,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  a  materisd  witness.  And  where  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution  was  absent,  who  had  been  examined  before  the  commit- 
ting magistrate,  and  the  prisoner  stated  in  an  affidavit  that  it  would  be 
material  to  his  defence  that  such  witness  should  be  cross-examined  by 
his  counsel :  Cresswell,  J.  (after  conferring  with  Patteson,  J.)  postponed 
the  trial,  saying  that  he  would  not  require  an  affidavit  of  any  diligent 
search  having  been  made  for  the  witness,  as  the  witness  being  bound 
over  to  attend,  the  prisoner  would  naturally  expect  he  would  appear.(a) 
But  where,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder  by  poison,  the  counsel  for 

the  prisoner  applied  to  postpone  the  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
[*167]     the  names  of  witnesses  were  on  the  back  of  the  *indictment, 

who  were  not  examined  before  the  magistrate,  and  who  it  was 
understood  were  to  be  called  to  prove  previous  attempts  of  the  prisoner 
to  poison  the  deceased,  and  it  was  material  for  the  prisoner  that  those 
alleged  attempts  should  be  investigated,  and  the  character  of  the  wit- 
ness inquired  into :  Alderson,  B.,  after  consulting  with  Bolfe,  B.,  refused 
the  application  as  unprecedented.(6)[l] 

(a)  R  V.  Macofihy,  Oar.  ft  M.  626.  Q>)  R  y.  Johnaon^  2  Car.  &  K.  364. 

c 

pear  hy  aflSdavit  that  the  witnesses  against  him  cannot  be  prodnced  in  time,  the  oonrt  sbaU 
set  him  at  liberty,  upon  his  giving  bail  in  such  penalty  as  tbej  shall  think  reasonable,  to  ap- 
pear  before  them  at  a  day  to  be  appointed,  of  the  succeeding  term.  Every  person  charged 
with  such  crime,  who  shaU  not  be  indicted  before  or  at  the  second  term  afler  he  shall  hare 
been  committed,  unless  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  against  him  appear  to  have  been 
prevented  by  himself,  shall  be  discharged  from  his  imprisonment,  if  he  be  detained  for  that 
cause  only;  and  if  not  tried  at  or  before  the  third  term  after  his  examination  before  the  joa- 
lices,  he  shaU  be  forever  discharged  of  the  crime,  unless  such  failure  proceed  from  any  ood* 
tinuance,  granted  on  motion  of  the  prisoner,  or  from  the  inability  of  the  jury  to  ag^ree  on  their 
verdict    R.  0.  of  Va.,  c.  169,  s.  28. 

The  revised  statutes  of  Michigan  (tit.  31,  oh.  164,  sec.  30,)  provide:  Every  person  held  in 
prison  upon  an  indictment,  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  tried  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  after 
the  expiration  of  six  months  fVom  the  time  when  he  was  imprisoned,  or  shall  be  bailed  upon 
his  own  recognizance,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the  court,  that  the  witnesses 
on  behalf  of  the  people  have  been  enticed  or  kept  away,  or  are  detained  and  prevented  from 
attending  court  by  sickness,  or  some  inevitable  accident 

OccasionaUy,  the  delay  of  a  trial,  and  even  the  discharge  of  a  jniy  becomes  neoesaary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thus,  if  a  witness  be  seized  with  sud- 
den illness,  so  that  a  f\ill  examination  cannot  be  had,  the  true  course  seems  to  be  for  tb^ 
party  to  move  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  which  it  is  presumed  the  court  may  grant,  even 
if  it  require  the  discharge  of  the  jury,  and  a  re-trial.  But  where  the  cross-examination  of 
the  plaintiflf's  witness,  afler  being  oonunenoed,  was  interrupted  by  a  fit,  so  that  it  could  not 
be  completed,  and  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  re-examining,  yet  neither  party  re- 
questing a  postponement,  the  court  refUse^  a  new  trial,  on  the  application  of  the  plaintifli 
who,  notwithstanding,  choose  to  go  on  with  the  trial,  and  take  the  chance  of  a  vei^'^ 
against  him.  He  complained  that  he  was  deprived  of  all  opportunity  to  re-examine,  tooe^ 
tain  points  oommg  out  on  the  cross-examination,  which  required  explanation  by  a  re-extfn- 
ination.    Dcpeyster  v.  The  Columbian  Ins.  Co.^  2  Cain.  Rep.  86. 

[1]  The  doctrine  of  putting  off,  postponing^  or  continuing  causts  or  trials^  as  it  is  called  in 
the  legal  nomenclature  of  different  states  and  ^untrieSi  rests  much  upon  the  diaoretion  and 
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In  strictness,  all  applications  of  this  kind,  whether  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutor  or  prisoner,  should  be  made  before  the  jury  are  sworn.     But 

rules  of  practice  of  the  court  where  the  cause  is  dependiog,  especiallj  afler  the  first  applica- 
tion to  postpone,  or  where  this  is  attended  with  circumstances  which  take  it  out  of  tlio  or- 
dinary course.  The  putting  off  a  trial  upon  a  first  application  after  issue  joined,  is  held  to 
be  so  much  a  matter  of  discretion,  that  a  rc^fusal  cannot  bo  assigned  for  error.  Woods  v. 
Taung,  4  Crancb,  237.  In  this  case  the  application  was  a  second  one,  founded  on  a  rule  of 
practice  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Columbia ;  but  the  rule  is  laid  down  generally 
and  without  qualification,  that  the  refusal  to  continue  a  cause  cannot  be  assigned  for  error, 
because  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  favor  and  discretion.  This  was  doubted  by  the  general 
court  of  Virginia,  in  Smith  v.  The  CommonweaXQi^  (a  case  of  refusal  to  put  ofi*  the  trial  of  a 
prisoner  indicted  for  murder,  2  Virg.  Cas.  6,)  though  they  agreed  it  was  matter  of  discre- 
tion ;  and  that  error  would  not  lie  unless  the  cause  was  a  very  plain  one.  The  same  doubt 
was  expressed  in  EoU  v.  The  CommonwecUtJi,  id.  166,  (a  case  of  forgery;)  and  the  writ  of 
error  denied,  because  the  postponement  was  properly  refused.  Also  in  Bksdoe  y.  Common' 
weaUhj  6  Rand.  673,  674,  a  like  doubt  is  expressed. 

The  doctrine  of  putting  off  trials  is  the  some,  in  principle^  both  in  civil  and  crimmal  causes. 
Bex  V.  D'Eorij  1  "W.  Bl.  515,  per  Wilmot,  J.  3  Burr.  1415.  State  v.  Zewns,  before  Grimke, 
J.  1  Bay,  1,  2.  The  People  v.  Kelly  ^  Jud.  Repos.  61.  The  People  v.  Vermilyea^  7  Co  wen's 
Rep.  369.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  490.  Vid.  Smith's  case,  3  Wheel  Cr.  Cas.  114,  171.  The  differ- 
ence of  course  lies  only  in  the  different  modes  of  proceeding,  and  the  different  incidents  and 
objecta  The  affidavit  of  the  prisoner  is  receivable  even  in  a  capital  case.  CommonwealtJi  v. 
Knappj  9  Pick.  496.  Nor  need  he  on  a  first  application  disclose  what  his  witnesses  will 
swear.  State  v.  Morris,  1  Tenn.  Rep.  220.  The  common  pecuniary  terms,  of  necessity,  must 
be  out  of  the  question  in  criminal  causes ;  and  "all  the  authorities  agree,"  says  Sutherland, 
J.  (7  Cowen,  390.)  "that  the  matter  is  to  bo  scanned  more  closely  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior temptation  to  delay,  and  escape  the  sentence  of  the  law.^'  In  the  case  of  Lord  Elilmar  - 
nock  and  others,  (high  treason,  at  a  special  oyer  and  terminer,  Fost.  1,  2,)  the  common  affi- 
davit was  presented  about  a  week  after  the  prisoners  were  arraigned.  At  a  conference  of 
several  judges,  they  agreed  that  in  the  common  cases  of  trials  in  the  circuity  affidavits  of 
this  kind  ought  very  sparingly  to  be  admitted ;  for  in  circuit  trials,  the  prisoners,  from  the 
time  of  their  commitment,  may  and  ought  to  be  preparing  for  their  defence.  The  place 
where  they  are  to  be  tried  is  in  most  cases  well  known,  and  they  have  likewise  a  reasona- 
ble certainty  of  the  time  long  before  the  circuits  begin.  But  they  deemed  the  principal  case 
an  extraordinary  one,  from  its  distance  and  suddenness,  and  granted  the  motion.  Notice  is 
held  to  be  given  by  the  warrant  of  commitment  Per  Ld.  Mansfield,  1  W.  BL  515.  Yet, 
in  general,  a  subpoena  cannot  issue  for  the  prisoner  till  after  indictment  found;  for  before 
this  there  is  no  cause  in  court  State  v.  EvanSj  I  Tenn.  Rep.  215,  per  Overton,  J.  Per  Grif- 
fith, J.  in  United  States  v.  Moore,  Wallace,  25.  An  exception  exists  under  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  U.  States ;  (vid.  1  Burr's  Tr.  by  Robertsen,  177  to  180 ;  U.  States 
y.  Moore,  Wallace,  23  ;)  but  it  is  anomalous ;  and  the  statute  of  New- York,  (2  R.  S.  729,  § 
59,)  gives  a  subpoena  only  on  indictment  found.  Even  in  the  U.  States  court  a  postpone- 
ment was  not  denied  for  neglect  to  exercise  this  right,  (U.  States  v.  Moore,  Wallace,  23) 
though  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  rely  on  that  decision,  perhaps,  since  the  right  is  better 
understood.  In  The  State  v.  Lewis,  (1  Bay,  1,)  the  prisoner  was  committed  on  a  charge  of 
horse  stealing,  the  day  before  the  session.  On  being  indicted  and  arraigned,  his  trial  was 
postponed  for  six  months,  viz,  till  the  next  session,  on  the  common  affidavit  But  where 
the  prisoner  (a  forgcrer)  put  off  his  cause  on  the  common  affidavit  from  September  to  June^ 
and  then  moved  again  on  an  affidavit  that,  about  three  weeks  before,  he  had  mailed  his  sub- 
poena for  the  witness,  for  whose  absence  the  cause  was  first  postponed,  though  he  made  a 
special  affidavit  of  what  his  witness  would  prove ;  held  that  he  had  been  negligent,  and  a 
farther  postponement  was  denied.  EoU  v.  The  CommonweaWi,,2  Yirg.  Cas.  156.  So  where 
nine  days  had  elapsed  firom  finding  a  bill  for  horse  stealing,  and  the  prisoner  had  made  no 
effort  to  procure  his  witneflsefl^  though  they  resided  only  40  miles  distant,  his  motion  topoet- 
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where  the  prisoner  made  the  application  after  the  jury  were  sworn  and 
charged,  Cresswell  thought  that  it  might  be  done ;  but  the  affidavit 

pone  waa  doaied.  State  v.  Evaiu,  1  Tenn.  Tiep.  Stl.  la  tliis  case  the  court  declined  hear- 
ing a  aupplementti  affidavit  made  by  the  prisoner,  though  tlicj  receiTod  aoch  afflilavits  rrom 
third  portions.  In  The  People  t.  Broai,  (3  Cit.  H.  Recorder,  7.)  the  recorder  of  New.Torfc 
held  thnt  the  affidavit  made  and  presented  on  arraignment  need  not  Blato  Ibo  lacts  to  be 
proved  by  the  absent  witnesaes.  In  The  People  t.  BobetaiUe,  (5  id.  17 1,)  the  prisoner,  charged 
witii  grand  larceny,  swore  he  erpooted  hia  lather  from  Upper  Canada  with  witnesses  as  to 
hU  character.  The  affidavit  being  holden  iusuCBcient  to  warrant  a  postponement,  the  conrt 
(Coldea,  mayor,  presiding)  refused  to  hear  a  svipplcmendtl  affidavit.  The  prixoner  was  com- 
mitted oaa  day,  and  a  bill  was  found  the  next.  On  the  tbird  dav  a  motion  was  made  to 
postpone  the  trial  for  the  absence  of  (he  prisoner's  witnes  at  Boaton,  and  allowed,  though 
due  diligence  was  not  averred,  nor  that  he  expected  to  procure  his  witness  at  the  next 
term;  (TTie  Feoj^  v.  Lee,  1  Wheel  Cr.  Caa,  17.)  And  where  a  aubpcena  has  been  served 
and  diaobejcil,  the  trial  will  not  be  ordered  till  an  attachment  is  issued  and  time  grvca  for 
its  execution  and  return.  The  People  v.  Buih,  1  Wheel.  Criminal  Coses,  13T.  In  The  Peo- 
ple V.  BiigKam,  1  Cit.  H.  Rec.  3D,  wbtch  was  a  cses  of  grand  larceny,  the  court  of  aeasions 
of  the  oily  of  New-Tork,  (Hadcllff,  mayor,  sometime  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  presid- 
ing,) received  the  prosecutor's  afRdavlt  of  the  circumstances,  in  reply  to  an  affidavit  of  the 
prisoner,  naming  the  witness  and  saying  the  prisoner  expected  to  prove  by  him  that  llie 
article,  a  great  coat,  was  taken  by  mistake  for  his  own.  The  prisoner's  affidavit  also  stated 
the  witness  to  be  material,  and  no  neglect  was  imputed.  The  affidavit  received  in  reply 
went  merely  to  establish  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he  had  been  at  the 
prosecutor's  house  several  times,  who  had  never  seen  him  with  a  great  coat  on.  In  Tht 
People  V.  Uettick,  (1  Wheeler's  Criminal  Cases,  26,)  before  the  tame  court,  (Biker,  recorder, 
presiding,)  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  larceny  of  a  trunk  and  $4000,  committed  on  board 
the  steamboat  between  Albany  and  (Tew- York.  Tbc  affidavit  of  the  prisoner  was  in  the 
common  form,  swearing  to  materiality  generally;  but  naming  the  wilnefscsand  describing 
Iheni  as  residing  at  Philadelphia.  No  neglect  in  not  procuring  the  witneaaes  was  imputed. 
Yet  the  court  reliised  the  motion,  but  gave  time  to  execute  a  commisaion  by  consent.  The 
prisoner  not  having  availed  bimsolf  of  the  commission,  moved  to  postpone  again  at  a  subse- 
qnetit  day;  but  the  motion  was  denied.  The  courts  in  Indiana  rcqnire  the  prisoner  testate 
the  facta  he  eipecta  to  prove  by  the  absent  witness  in  the  flrat  instance.  Tlie  ComTnen- 
tueaith  V.  FuUer,  2  Wheel.  Cr.  Caa.  223,  4,  5.  In  The  People  v.  Catherine  Foole,  (I  Wheel. 
Cr,  Cas.  70,  72,  N.  York  sessions,  Riker,  recorder,  presiding,)  which  was  en  indictment  for 
keeping  a  disorderly  house,  the  prisoner,  on  being  arraigned  at  the  term  in  which  the  in- 
dictment was  found,  made  the  common  affidavit  In  reply,  the  district  attorney  insisted 
upon  B  special  affidavit  stating  what  the  absent  witness  would  prove  ;  and  offi^rcd  to  admit 
any  fact  which  should  be  so  atnted,  as  proved  to  the  jury.  The  prisoner  declining  to  make 
such  an  affidavit,  tho  court  denied  the  postponemenL 

These  cases  in  the  sessions  of  New- York  were  passed  upon  by  teamed  and  experienced 
judges ;  and  on  tho  strict  pmctico  of  the  criminal  courts  of  tiiat  city,  the  case  of  the  Penple 
V.  Vsrmiii/ea  probably  proceeded  at  the  circuit  holden  by  Edwards,  C.  Judge.  In  that  case, 
so  often  cited  from  t  Cowen's  Rep.  3G9,  the  practice  underwent  a  thorough  review.  By  it 
the  doctrine,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  seems  to  be  put  completely  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. Supplemental  affidavits  are  recognized  as  admissible,  and  getiera)  affidavits  as  enough 
iu  the  first  instance,  and  not  to  be  done  away  by  a  cross  inquiry  into  their  possible  untruth 
in  swearing  to  materiality. 

In  The  Oommomceallh  v.  MiUard,  (1  Mass.  Rep.  6,]  the  prisoner  had  suffered  a  whole  va- 
cation after  indictment  found  to  elapse,  without  any  endeavor  to  obtain  his  witness,  who  re- 
sided in  a  neighboring  state.  The  court  refused  to  pot  off  the  trial  They  assign,  it  is  true, 
as  the  main  ground,  that  the  witness  resided  beyond  the  reach  of  their  process.  Bat  this 
would  not,  of  ilseH  be  enough  in  Now  York,  since  the  case  of  Tfie  People  v.  Vermityta; 
ftnd  espedally  since  our  statute  allowing  a  conuniBBioD  as  in  civil  cases. 
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produced  being  insufficient,  the  trial  proceeded,  and  tlie  defendant  was 
convicted.(a) 

So,  a  defendant  may  move  that  money  which  haa  been  taken  from 
him  by  the  constable,  &C.,  may  be  delivered  up  to  hinci,  and  the  court 
will  make  the  order  accordingly,  although  the  money  is  sought  to  be 
retained  to  pay  the  expense  of  conveying  the  defendant  to  prison  ;(5) 
but  if  it  appear,  or  be  probable,  that  such  money  was  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  offence  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  the  court  usu- 
ally refuse  the  application. 

Either  party,  immediately  after  the  jury  are  charged,  or  indeed  at 
any  time  during  the  trial,  may  apply  to  have  the  witnesses  for  the  op- 
posite party  sent  out  of  court ;  and  the  court  will  make  an  order  accord- 
ingly. The  attornies  of  the  respective  parties,  however,  are  never 
included  in  this  order  ;(c)  nor  is  the  surgeon  or  any  other  witness,  who 
is  to  depose  to  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and  not  to  faxsts.  K  the  witness 
do  not  withdraw  when  ordered,  or  afterwards  return  into  court  before 
he  is  called  for,  and  is  present  during  the  examination  of  some  other 
witness,  it  is  discretionary  with  the  judge  whether  he  will  allow  him 
to  be  examined  or  not{d)[2'] 

(a)  R  V.  Fitgercdd  et  oi,  1  Car.  &  K.  201.      0.  430. 

(6)  R.  v.  Bass,  2  Car.  &  K.  882.  (d)  Parker  v.  M'WiUiam,  6  Bing.  683.    R 

(c)  P(meray  v.  Badddsy,  Ry.  A  M.,  N.  P.      v.  CoUy,  1  Moody  k  M.  329. 

It  was  decided  in  the  circait  court  of  the  United  States,  that  a  district  attorney  was  not 
entitled  to  continue  a  cause  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a  witness,  unless  he  would  make 
affidavit  that  the  witness  was  material.     UnUed  States  v.  Frink,  4  Day,  4*71. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  court,  in  which  the  trial  takes  place,  to  judge  of  the  truth  or  suf- 
ficiency of  the  causes  assigned  for  a  motion  for  a  continuance  or  removal  of  a  trial.  It  must 
be  so.  Otherwise  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  prisoner  to  postpone  a  conviction  indefi- 
nitely, however  clear  his  guilt,  by  makmg  affidavits  with  the  requisite  matter  on  the  face  of 
them.  The  temptation  to  perjury  is  so  strong  in  capital  cases,  that  it  is  an  established  prac- 
tice for  the  court  to  distrust  affidavits  after  one  continuance  or  removal,  and  scrutinize  them 
narrowly.  See  The  State  y,  Eildreth,  9  Ired.  429;  Magruder  v.  fi^iopp,  4  Eng.  108;  Holmes 
V.  The  People,  5  GUman,  478;  Spencev.  The  State,  8  Black£  282. 

[2]  Where  witnesses  are  ordered  to  withdraw,  each  party  ftunishes  his  list  of  them  to  tlie 
sheriff,  whose  duty  it  then  becomes  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  hearing  of  each  other's  examinatiou ;  and  if  the  order  be  violated,  he  will  then  know 
it  and  apprise  the  party.  If  the  sheriff  negleet  his  duty,  the  party  will  not  bo  reponsible. 
If  certain  of  the  witnesses  be  not  in  attendance,  but  are  coming  in,  the  party  in  whose  be- 
half they  are  to  testify  must  either  put  their  names  on  the  list  or  at  his  peril,  see  that  they 
do  not  violate  the  order,  by  coming  into  court  before  they  are  called  to  testify.  If  there  be 
no  pretence  that  the  newly  arrived  witnesses  were  in  court,  and  hearing  any  of  the  testi- 
mony, then  it  is  no  objection  that  their  names  were  not  furnished  to  the  sheriff,  and  they 
may,  notwithstanding,  be  sworn.  Those  absent  when  the  order  to  withdraw  is  made,  can* 
not  be  embraced  by  it  If  the  party  do  not  furnish  a  list  to  the  sheriff,  he  is  respoosible  that 
the  witnesses  present  shall  obey  the  order  to  withdraw.  Anon.,  1  Hill's  Rep.  264,  5,  6.  In 
this  case,  though  lists  were  given  to  the  sheriff^  and  kept  filled  out  as  the  witnesses  arrived, 
yet  owing  to  a  continual  arrival  of  witnesses  who  were  to  speak  to  character,  the  order  was 
aooidentaliy  violated  by  some  of  them.    In  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  the  court  heard 
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tbem;  and  it  was  held  well,  especially  in  a  case  of  general  character,  which  O'Keall,  J.bardlf 
thoufcht  within  the  rule  requiring  witnesses  to  be  separated,  there  being  such  slight  difler* 
ence  in  the  fects,  if  any ;  all  the  witnesses  being  bound  to  speak  of  general  repuution.  Id. 
356.  He  remarks  that  the  object  of  separating  witnesses  is  to  afford  the  means  of  discorer- 
ing  discrepancies  in  the  different  accounts,  which  (if  not  true)  the  witnesses  will  give  of  tbe 
same  transaction,  which  he  seems  to  consider  as  inapplicable  to  these  inquiries  into  charac- 
ter. Id.  But  quere,  where  there  may  be,  as  there  commonly  is,  a  cross-ezaminatioD  as  to 
particulars.    See  farther  as  to  this  practice.  Woods  y.  M^Fheran,  Peck,  371. 

An  attorney  for  the  party  will  be  excepted  from  the  order.  Everett  v.  Loicdham^  6  Carr. 
k  Payne,  91.  In  this  case  he  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been  suljHf- 
naed,  and  express  permission  obtained  for  him  to  remain.  In  Bex  v.  Webb,  (3  Stark.  £v. 
1733,)  tlie  attorney,  who  remained,  was  excluded  as  incompetent,  but  he  was  not  excepted 
from  the  order. 

It  is  always  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  to  receive  a  witness  who  remain  in  court  aAer 
an  order  to  withdraw,  except  in  the  exchequer,  where  he  is  peremptorily  excluded.  Par- 
ker y.  AT  Williams,  6  Bing.  683 ;  4  Moore  &,  Payne,  480.  In  this  case,  the  witucss  was  in 
during  the  plaintiff's  opening  speecli,  but  said  he  did  not  hear  it,  beiu^  deaf,  lliougb  be 
seemed  capable  of  hearing  a  low  tone.  The  court  would  not  interpose  and  grant  a  new  iri^il, 
however,  because  it  was  a  matter  entirely  for  the  presiding  judge  at  nisi  priua.  Tiiey  drl- 
tioued  several  cases  where  it  would  be  proper,  as  where  the  witness  is  not  contumacious, 
remains  in  court  accidentally,  or  by  contrivance  of  the  opposite  party.  It  is,  says  Hr.  Jus- 
tice Gaselee,  (4  Moore  &  Payne,  483,)  purely  a  question  of  nisi  prius  practice.  Ihe  iolloving 
case  is  to  the  same  point:  The  witness,  who  disobeyed  the  order,  was  received;  but  coutm- 
ed  to  facts  distinct  from  those  stated  by  other  witnesses  ui  her  presence.  Beamon  v.  EUiu, 
4  Carr.  &  Payne,  685.  In  Bex  v.  CoUey^  (1  Mood.  A  Malk.  329,)  one  of  the  withdrawn  wt- 
nesses  was  called  in  to  exhibit  a  plan,  and  stayed  and  heard  some  witnesses,  and  he  was  ex- 
amined. Littledale  and  Gaselee,  Js  held  that  the  receipt  of  the  witness  depended  on  cir- 
cumstauces.  In  Bex  v.  Brown,  (arson)  cited  in  a  note  to  Beamon  v.  JSUice,  supra^  a  witness 
for  the  prisoner  had  retired,  but  returned  in  open  violation  of  the  order.  Yet  he  was  ex- 
amined. In  the  exchequer,  the  rule  excluding  a  witness  who  has  disobeyed  the  order  is  in- 
flexible.   Attorney  General  v.  Bu^nt,  9  Price,  4. 

Witnesses  who  have  remained  in  court,  a  by-stander  for  example,  notwithstanding  tLa 
order  to  withdraw,  may  still  be  called  to  impeach  the  character  of  a  witness  sworn  aud  ex- 
amined in  his  presence.  Such  an  accidental  witness  is  not  within  the  rule,  aud  if  he  be  out 
received,  it  would  be  error.     Woods  v.  M^PKaran^  Peck.  371. 

In  North  Carolina,  it  has  been  held  that  a  dclendant  in  a  criminal  case  could  not,  at  com- 
mon law,  and  cannot  now  claim  as  a  right  that  the  vntnesses  should  be  separated  ,*  nor  can 
the  state,  though  the  crown  might,  by  the  common  law.  It  is  now  granted  to  both  as  mat- 
ter of  indulgence.  Hence,  though  one  of  the  prosecutor's  witnesses  remain  in  court  after  an 
order  made  to  withdraw  at  the  prisoner's  request,  yet  the  witness  may  be  sworn  ;  and  eo  it 
would  be  of  the  prisoner's  witnesses.  Such  is  tlie  spirit  of  the  constitution  ol  North  Caro* 
Una.  It  will  not  extend  a  greater  right  to  the  state,  in  this  and  the  hke  respects,  than  it 
accords  to  the  prisoner.  The  witnesses  may  ther«flbre  be  sworn,  on  either  side,  though  suf- 
fered to  remain  even  by  design  of  the  party.  The  State  v.  Sparrow,  3  Murph.  487.  Ben- 
dorsou,  J.  in  this  case,  doubted  the  right  to  exclude  for  incompetency  in  any  case,  as  a  coQ* 
sequence  of  the  witnesses  not  obeying  the  order.  He  had  never  read  nor  heard  of  such  a 
consequence.  He  did  not  find  that  this  was  sanctioned  by  the  cases  in  Foster,  Chilly's  Or. 
Law,  Bacon's  Abr.  or  Peako'  Ev.,  which  he  had  examined.  They  all  speak  of  aendmg  out 
witnesses,  but  do  not  speak  of  incompetency  as  a  consequence  of  disobedience.  But  tiie 
judges  laid  the  main  stress  on  the  clause  in  the  constitution  giving  the  accused  a  right  to 
witnesses,  which  he  was  entitled  to  call  in  the  ordmary  way  withour,  as  they  thought,  in- 
tending to  recognize  the  refusal  to  withdraw  as  a  ground  of  exclusion,  though,  when  tlie 
list  should  be  called  over,  a  witness  were  omitted  even  by  design.  This  would  not  go  so  &r 
as  to  let  in  witnesses  at  any  time,  afler  arguments  closed,  or  alter  the  charge.  Tbe  rigl't 
secured  to  the  prisoner  by  law  must  be  churned  at  the  proper  time,  I  e.  when  he  is  calli'd 
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(a)  Case  stated,  and  evidence  for  the  prosecution. 

If  counsel  be  engaged  for  the  prosecution,(a)  he  addresses 
the  jury,  states  *the  case  to  them,  and  then  calls  the  witnesses     [*168] 
to  prove  it. 

As  to  the  examination,  cross-examination,  and  re-examination  of  wit- 
nesses, they  belong  more  properly  to  a  treatise  on  evidence  ;  and  I  have 
treated  of  them  so  fully  in  other  works,(i)  and  of  the  rules  by  which 
they  are  regulated,  that  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  them  for  the  law 
upon  these  subjects. [1] 


(a)  It  is  a  bad,  a  mischievious  economy  to 
cast  upon  the  judge,  recorder,  or  chairman, 
the  task  of  examining  the  witnesses,  and,  in 
appearance  at  least,  of  conducting  the  prose- 
cution against  the  prisoner.  It  must  be  mor- 
tifying to  tlio  judge  to  find  that  he,  who  is 
deemed  the  prisoner's  counsel,  or  who  at  all 
events  is  to  hold  the  scales  evenly  between 
the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner,  should  be 
thrust  forward  into  the  place  of  prosecutor, 
to  examine  the  witnesses,  and  to  play  the 
advocate  against  the  very  party  for  whom  he 
is  deemed  counsel.  Those  who  know  the 
high  honor  of  those  learned  persons,  their 
anxiety  that  all  trials  before  them  should  be 
conducted  in  the  true  spirit  of  English  fair- 
ness, may  readily  imagine  the  dislike,  disgust, 
they  must  feel,  when  they  And  a  duty  cast 


upon  them,  so  ill  becoming  their  position, 
their  station,  and  the  nature  of  their  office. 
I  say  it  is  a  bad,  a  mischievous  economy;  it 
may  save  some  money  to  the  county  or  bo- 
rough fund;  but  it  must  tend  to  lower  the 
sense  the  people  entertain  of  the  fair,  the  im- 
partial manner  in  which  justice  is  really  ad- 
ministered to  them,  and  create  a  distrust 
where  there  should  be,  and  there  deserves  to 
be,  unbounded  confidence.  I  hope  and  trust 
this  practice,  which  I  most  heartily  depre- 
cate, will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

(b)  Examination,  Arch.  PI.  k  Ev.  Civ.  Act, 
481 ;  1  Arch.  N.  P.  33  ;  Cross-examination, 
Arch.  PL  &  Ev.  Civ.  Act  486;  1  Arch.  N. 
P.  38 ;  Re-examination,  Arch.  PI.  &  Ev.  Civ. 
Act.  488;  1  Arch.  N.  P.  40. 


on  to  mnke  his  defence.  The  answer  to  a  subsequent  ofier  of  testimony  would  be,  that  the 
party  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  proper  opportunity ;  and  his  neglect  should  preclude  him. 
Yet,  doubtless,  a  refusal  by  either  party  to  comply  with  an  order  of  separation  would  make 
an  unfavorable  impression,  would  be  fairly  open  to  observation,  and  go  to  the  credit  of  the 
witnesses.     Id.  490  to  493. 

On  a  trial  of  slander  for  a  libel,  before  Best,  0.  J.  with  not  guilty,  and  three  justifications, 
on  the  first  witness  being  called  for  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  ^s  counsel  applied  for  direc- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  to  go  out  of  court  Best,  G.  J.  "  I  confess,  that  for  one,  I 
wish  the  same  rule  prevailed  here  as  prevails  in  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  where  no 
witnesses  are  allowed  to  be  present,  except  the  person  who  is  under  examination.  Taylor 
v.  Lawson^  3  Can*.  &  Payne,  643.  But  in  Beamon  v.  EUice^  (4  Carr.  &  Payne,  586,)  Taunton, 
J.  said  there  is  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  by  sending  witnesses  out  of  court ;  and  I  think  that^ 
iu  general,  it  does  not  answer  any  good  purpose." 

On  the  whole,  it  seems,  that  although  the  right  to  exclude  witnesses  for  wilful  disobedi- 
ence of  the  order  be  well  established,  yet  judges  are  quite  cautious  of  exercising  the  power. 
The  reason,  probably,  is,  because  a  party  may,  in  that  way,  without  any  foult  of  his  own,  be 
put  in  very  great  hazard,  by  losing  important  testimony.  He  cannot  prevent  the  misbeha- 
viour of  the  witness. 

[1]  The  witness  is  first  examined  by  the  party  producing  him,  after  which  the  other  party 
is  at  liberty  to  cross-examine ;  whereupon,  the  party  producing  the  witness  may  re-examine. 

On  the  primary  examination  of  the  witnes^s,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  his  examination 
in  chie^  you  are  bound  at  your  peril  to  ask  all  material  questions  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
if  you  omit  this,  it  cannot  be  done  in  reply.    No  new  question  can  be  put  in  reply  uncon- 
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If  tliere  be  no  counsel  for  tlie  prosecution,  the  prosecutor  has  no 
right  to  address  the  jury  as  counsel,  particularly  if  he  is  to  be  exam- 
ined as  a  witness  himself  in  the  course  of  the  trial.(a) 

(a)  R  V.  Brice,  2  B.  &  Aid.  606.     R  v.  MOne,  Id  606  n. 

nected  with  the  subject  of  the  cross-examination,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  explain  it  If 
a  question  as  to  any  material  fact  has  been  omitted  upon  the  examination  in  chief,  the  usual 
course  Is  to  suggest  the  question  to  the  court,  which  will  exercise  its  discretion  in  putting  it 
to  the  witness.  1  Stark.  Er.  150.  This  rule  is  exemplified  in  its  native  rigor  by  the  follow- 
ing case :  The  counsel  for  the  crown  having,  by  direction  of  the  court,  called  witnesses, 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  and  had  them  sworn  to  give  the  priso- 
ner's counsel  a  chance  of  cross-examination ;  but  not  examining  them  in  chief)  tbat  the 
prisoner's  counsel  having  accordingly  cross-examined,  held  that,  after  this,  the  counsel  for 
the  crown  could  not  examine  them  in  chiefj  but  only  by  way  of  re-examination,  and  there- 
fore must  confine  himself  to  what  arose  out  of  the  cross-examination.  Rex  v.  Beezlcy^  4  Carr. 
&  Payne,  218. 

With  regard  to  closing  the  examination  of  the  witness,  it  is  matter  of  discretion  whether, 
after  he  is  dismissed  from  the  stand,  he  shall  be  examined  farther.  The  People  v.  Mather,  4 
"Wend.  249.  And  a  now  trial  will  not  bo  granted,  eveu  where  a  witness  is  recalled  acd 
ro-examined  after  several  others,  and  a  lapse  of  24  hours  from  his  being  dismissed  from  the 
stand.  Id.  It  is  discretionary  with  a  court,  after  charging  a  jury  on  a  witness's  testimony, 
which  is  vague  and  indefinite,  whether  they  will  allow  him  to  be  called  back  to  correct, 
explain  or  render  his  testimony  more  plain  and  certain.  Law  v.  Merrills^  6  "Wend.  268 ;  9 
Cowen's  Rep.  65,  S.  C.  The  particular  case  was  where  the  witness  left  it  doubtful  at  what 
precise  time  a  usurious  agreement  had  taken  place.  Id.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  practice, 
and  error  will  not  lie  upon  the  exercise  of  tljo  discretion.     Law  v.  MerriUs,  6  Wend.  263. 

So,  in  regard  to  the  entire  cause,  "  In  strict  practice,  he  who  has  the  affirmative,  ought  to 
introduce  all  the  evidence  to  make  out  his  side  of  the  issue ;  then  the  evidence  of  the  nega- 
tive side  is  heard,  and  finally,  the  rebutting  proof  of  the  affirmative,  which  closes  the  inves- 
tigation. In  doing  this,  neither  side  ought  to  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  by  piece-mea), 
then  to  apply  for  instructions,  and  again  to  mend  and  add  to  his  proof,  until,  by  repeated 
experiments,  he  shall  make  it  come  up  to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  An  adherence  to  these 
rules,  generally,  will  be  found  necessary  in  all  courts  of  original  jurisdiction ;  and,  without 
them,  confusion,  loss  of  time,  and  captious  and  irritable  conduct  must  follow. 

The  general  rule  is  adhered  to  with  the  greatest  strictness  in  criminal  cases.  Tlius,  on 
a  prosecution  for  larceny,  which  was  sustained  in  the  first  instance  merely  by  the  prisoner's 
possession  of  the  stolen  goods,  the  latter  proved  by  his  daughter  that  he  bought  the  goods 
of  T.  The  prosecutor  then  called  T.  for  the  firpt  time,  but  was  restrained  from  inquiring  of 
him  any  farther  than  to  negative  the  sale,  for  he  was  a  witness  in  reply.  On  asking  him 
whether  he  did  not  see  the  prisoner  steal  the  goods,  the  inquiry  was  stopped,  as  T.  was  not 
called  in  chie^  and  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  should  have  been,  to  warrant  his  giving  evi- 
dence in  chief.  Being  a  witness  in  reply,  he  could  only  bo  received  so  far  as  his  testimony 
went  to  destroy  the  case  set  up  by  the  prisoner.     Rex  v.  Slimpson,  2  Carr.  &  Payne,  415. 

After  the  plaintiff  rested  his  cause,  the  defendant  proposing  to  sum  up,  without  introducing 
any  evidence  on  his  side,  the  plaintifl:*  was  still  allowed  to  add  other  witnesses  on  bis  part, 
the  court  having  strongly  intimated  that  his  action  had  not  been  sustained.  GVeen  v.  Cirf"n- 
well,  Mayor's  Court,  Riker,  recorder,  presiding,  Jan,  1816,  1  C.  H.  Rea  11.  The  admission 
or  rejection  of  a  witness,  after  the  case  is  closed,  is  mere  matter  of  discretion.  Error  will 
not  lie  on  either  ground.  Fredeiidc  v.  Gray,  10  Serg.  k  Rawle,  182.  And  under  circum- 
stances, a  new  witness  may  be  received,  even  after  counsel  have  begun  to  address  the  jury; 
and  semb.  a  witness  who  has  been  subpoenaed,  but  does  not  come  before,  may  tlien,  if  the 
judge  choose  to  allow  it,  bo  received.  Duncan  v.  McCuU&u-gh,  4  Serg.  &  Rawle,  482.  But 
not,  if  one  party  has  discharged  bis  witnesses,  and  one  of  them  is  not  to  be  found,  and  the 
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Eacli  witness  is  sworn  in  this  form  : — "  The  evidence  you  shall  give 
to  the  court  and  jury  sworn,  between  our  sovereign  Lady  Queen  and 

witnesses  of  the  other  party  were  all  present,  and  might  have  been  sworn.  Id.  Semh.  the 
judge  may,  in  his  discretion,  allow  witnesses  to  be  sworn,  who  arrive  afler  the  testimony  is 
cIo.sed,  and  even  as  late  as  when  the  plaintiff's  counsel  rise,  and  begin  to  reply.  Legget  v. 
Boyd^  3  Wend.  376.  The  granting  or  refusing  to  delay  a  trial  until  absent  witnesses  arrive, 
will  equally  be  left  to  the  judge's  discretion.  Legget  v.  Boyd^  3  Wend.  376.  After  the  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  had  summed  up,  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  allowed  to  add  other 
testimony,  it  appearing  that  it  was  newly  discovered.  SturdivanVs  cascj  N.  Y.  Gen.  Sosg., 
Radcliff,  mayor,  presiding,  July,  1816,  1  C.  H.  Rec.  110. 

There  is  perhaps  generally  danger  of  injustice,  in  allowing  the  examination  of  witnesses  to 
be  renewed,  after  both  parties  have  rested.  Witnesses,  who  generally  attend  with  reluctance, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  depended  on  as  being  in  court  on  the  call  of  the  cause,  and  during 
the  trial,  are  apt  to  seize  on  such  a  crisis  as  an  entire  absolution  from  farther  attendance,  and 
retire  from  court.  The  question  whether  the  examination  shall  be  opened,  is,  therefore, 
often  very  far  from  standing  merely  upon  a  waste  of  the  time  of  the  court,  or  a  mistaken 
omission  of  a  new  discovery  of  evidence  on  the  side  proposing  to  open  the  case.  It  may 
work  a  material  wrong  to  the  opposite  party,  who  is  thus  perhaps  left  unable,  even  by  his 
own  deposition,  to  explain  wherein  he  is  to  suffer.  To  him  it  is  many  times  of  peculiar  im- 
portance that  all  the  testimony  should  be  heard,  while  his  witnessess,  and  his  entire  means 
of  private  and  public  explanation  are  present,  or  within  his  immediate  reach.  Yet,  in  all 
cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  disrection  with  the  judge,  in  any  stage  of  the  cause,  before  the  jury 
shall  have  retired,  to  allow  the  re-examination  of  witnesses,  and  perhaps  receive  additional 
witnesses ;  and  it  is  generally  taken  as  quite  a  hard  measure  of  justice,  when  he  refusea 

In  cross-examinations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  sift  evidence,  and  try  the  credibility  of 
the  witness,  a  great  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  mode  of  putting  questions.  The  rule,  how- 
ever, is  still  subject  to  certain  limitations.  A  witness  cannot  be  cross-examined  as  to  any 
fact,  which  (if  admitted)  would  be  collateral,  and  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  issue, 
for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  him  by  other  evidence,  (in  case  he  should  deny  the  fact,) 
and  in  this  manner  to  discredit  his  testimony;  and  if  the  witness  answers  such  an  irrelevant 
question  before  it  is  disallowed  or  withdrawn,  the  evidence  cannot  afterwards  be  withdrawn. 
Phil.  Ev.  210;  2  Campb.  638;  7  East,  108. 

In  the  application  of  this  rule,  the  principal  thing  to  be  considered  will  be,  whether  the 
question  is  iirelevant  to  the  points  in  issue  between  the  parties.  Phil.  Ev.  210;  2  Campb. 
638. 

When  a  witness  has  been  once  sworn  to  give  evidence  the  other  party  may  cross-examine 
him,  though  ho  gave  no  evidence  for  the  party  that  called  him.  1  Esp.  N.  P.  357.  Phillipps' 
Ev.  211. 

And  it  is  reported  to  have  been  mlcd  at  nisi  prius^  that  if  a  witness  has  been  once  ex- 
amined by  a  party,  the  privilege  of  cross-examination  continues  in  every  stage  of  the  cause ; 
so  that  the  other  party  may  call  the  same  witness  to  prove  his  case,  and  in  examining  him 
may  ask  him  leading  questions.    4  Esp.  N.  P.  67. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  the  witness  might  possibly  have  shown  a  strong  bias  In  favor  of 
the  first  party  that  called  him,  and  on  this  account  perhaps  a  greater  scope  was  granted  to 
the  adverse  party  than  is  usually  allowed.  It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
plaintiff  calls  a  witness,  unwillingly  and  from  mere  necessity,  knowing  him  to  be  favorable  to 
the  other  side ;  in  such  a  case,  to  allow  the  defendant,  on  calling  him  up  afterwards  as  his 
own  witness,  to  put  leading  questions^  would  be  giving  him  an  unreasonable  advantage;  on 
the  contrary,  the  court  might  perhaps  be  induced  to  invest  the  plaintiff's  counsel  with  some 
of  the  powers  of  cross-examination,  at  the  same  time  that  it  wo\ild  probably  oblige  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  strictly  as  his  own  and  confine  him  within  the  limits  of  an  examination  iu 
chief.    PhiL  Ev.  211. 

It  has  been  decided  that  when  a  party  croBS-examines  a  witness,  ho  makes  him  as  much 
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the  prisoner  at  the  bar  [or  defendant  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  tnith 
and  nothing  but  the  truth :  so  help  you  God." 

his  own,  as  if  he  himself  had  called  him,  and  therefore  he  could  not  introduce  through  bim 
any  proof  which  would  not  have  been  legal,  had  the  witness  been  originally  produced  on  his 
behalf;  for  instance,  he  cannot  give  parol  proof,  by  the  witness,  of  the  contents  of  a  writing, 
without  showing  notice  to  produce  it.     2  Oaines'  Rep.  178. 

The  examination  of  witnes-ses,  says  Tilghraan,  C.  J.,  is  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  discover  the  truth  without  taking  any  unfair  advantage.  The  party  who  calls  the  wit- 
ness examines  him  first,  he  is  then  cross-examined  by  the  opposite  party,  after  which,  if  ne- 
cessary, the  party  who  produced  him  may  examine  him  again.  The  mouth  of  the  witness 
is  not  to  be  closed  because  the  counsel  omitted  to  ask  a  material  question  at  first  It  maf 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  come  at  the  truth  of  the  case^  to  examine  him  as  to  new  matter, 
and  after  that,  there  may  be  a  second  cross-examination.  The  court,  at  their  discretion,  may 
permit  a  witness  to  be  examined  by  either  party,  over  and  over  again,  at  any  time  during 
the  trial.  • 

But  they  will  take  care  to  exercise  this  discretion,  so  as  not  to  suffer  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  trick  or  artifice.  If  the  plaintiflT  should  declare  that  he  had  finished  his  testimonj, 
in  consequence  of  wliich  the  defendant  should  dismiss  some  of  his  witnesses,  and  then  the 
plaintiff*  should  off^r  to  produce  now  testimony  which  might  perhaps  have  been  contradicted 
by  the  witnesses  who  had  been  dismissed,  the  court  would  not  suffer  him  to  avail  himself  of 
such  disingenuous  oonduct.     5  Binney  (Penn.)  Rep.  488.     See  4  Binney,  198. 

OP  THE  RE-EXAMINATION. 

The  object  of  re-examining  a  witness  being  merely  to  explain  the  facts  stated  by  the  wit- 
ness on  cross-examination,  he  cannot  be  re-examined  as  to  any  &cts  unconnected  with  it 
but  if  any  material  question  has  been  omitted  in  the  examination  in  chief,  the  practice  is  to 
suggest  it  to  the  court,  who  will  put  it  to  the  witness,  or  decline  to  do  so,  at  its  discretion- 
2  Russ.  621. 

After  a  witness  has  been  cross-examined  respecting  his  former  statements  and  declarations, 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  his  credit,  the  cwmsel  who  called  him  has  a  right  to  re-exaroine 
him  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining  such  statements  and  declarations.  Tbcs 
if  that  which  the  witness  has  stated  in  answer  to  the  question  on  his  cross-examination,  arose 
out  of  the  inquiries  of  the  person  with  whom  he  had  the  conversation,  the  witness  may  be 
asked  in  re-examination  what  those  inquiries  wore.     2  Brod.  &  Bing.  295.     2  Russ.  633. 

But  this,  it  should  seem,  is  the  limit  of  such  a  re-examination.  Lord  C.  J.  Abbot,  in  de- 
livering his  opinion  in  the  Queen  of  England's  case,,  said,  "  I  think  the  counsel  has  a  right, 
upon  a  re-examination,  to  ask  all  questions  which  may  be  proper  to  draw  forth  an  explana- 
tion of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  witness  on  cross-examination, 
if  they  bo  in  themselves  doubtful;  and  also,  of  the  motive,  by  which  the  witi.ess  was  in- 
duced to  use  those  expressions :  but  I  think,  he  has  no  right  to  go  further  and  iutroducfi 
matter  new  in  itself,  and  not  suited  to  the  purpose  of  explaining  either  the  expressions  or 
the  motives  of  the  witness.     2  Brod.  &  Bing.  297.     2  Russ.  634. 

It  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  a  trial  is  had  whether  or  not  to  permit 
the  re-examination  of  a  witness  after  the  lapse  of  a  day,  and  after  the  examination  of  other 
witnesses ;  the  supremo  court  will  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  such  discretion  but  in 
a  very  flagrant  case.     77ie  People  v.  Mather^  4  "Wendell,  229. 

A  witness  cannot  be  permitted  to  read  his  evidence,  (5  St.  Tr.  445.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c. 
46,  8,  168,)  but  may  refresh  his  memory  from  any  book  or  paper,  provided  he  can  afterwards 
swear  to  the  fhct  ft-ora  his  own  recollection  ;  though  if  he  can  only  maintain  its  truth  by  find* 
ing  it  entered  there,  the  papers  must  be  themselves  given  in  evidence.  3  T.  R.  749.  1 1  Hari?. 
St.  Tr.  255.  3  T.  R.  764.  2  Campb.  112.  8  East,  284,  389.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  168. 
Bac.  Abr.  Evidence,  B.  And  he  may  be  allowed  to  look  at  papers,  in  order  to  refresh  his 
memory,  which  wero  not  written  by  himself,  but  which  he  has  repeatedly  inspected.  S 
Campb.  112.    8  East,  284,  289.    Two  or  three  lines  of  a  letter  may  be  exhibited  to  a  wit* 
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The  ^rosecutoT  is  Hot  hound  to  call  all  the  witnesses  on  the  back  of 
the  bill ;  but  he  must  have  them  in  court,  in  order  that  the  prisoner 
may  examine  any  of  them  whose  evidence  he  may  require.  [2]  If  the 
prisoner  call  them,  however,  he  makes  them  his  witnesses.(a)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prosecutor  is  not  confined  to  the  evidence  which  was 
adduced  before  the  committing  magistrates,  but  at  the  trial  he  may  call 
such  other  witnesses,  and  give  such  other  evidence  as  he  may  think 
proper.(6) 

In  one  case,(c)  which  was  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  piece  of  wood 
it  appeared  that  when  it  was  found  in  the  prisoner's  possession,  he  said 
he  had  bought  it  of  one  Nash,  who  lived  about  two  miles  off;  but  Nash 
was  not  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution :  Alderson,  B.,  laid  it 
down  as  a  general  principle,  that  where  a  man,  in  whose  possession  sto- 
len property  is  found,  gives  a  reasonable  account  how  he  came  by  it,  as 
by  telling  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  who 
is  known  to  be  a  real  person, — it  is  incumbent  on  the  prosecutor  to  show 
that  such  account  is  false.     And  in  a  more  recent  case.  Lord  Denman, 

(a)  Per  Alderson,  B.,  mRv.  Woodhead^  2         (b)  R.  f.  Ward,  2  Car.  &  K.  759. 
Car.  &  EL  620,  aud  stated  to  be  the  rule  then         (c)  R  t.  Orowhurat,  1  Car.  &  K.  370. 
lately  laid  down  by  the  judges. 

nesB,  without  exhibiting  to  him  the  whole;  and  the  witness  may  be  asked,  whether  he  wrote 
the  part  exhibited.  But  if  the  witness  deny  that  he  wrote  such  part,  he  cannot  be  examined 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  letter.  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  286.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  necessary 
he  should  swear  absolutely  to  the  fact  which  he  is  called  to  prove,  and  that  a  mere  persuasion 
and  belief  will  not  be  sufficient  proof  for  the  consideration  of  a  jury.  1  Dyer,  63,  b.  n.  15. 
Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  46,  s.  167.  Williams,  J.  Evidence,  IT.  See  1  Stark.  Ev.  5th  Amer.  ed.  152, 
153.  But  it  is  now  settled,  that  there  are  cases  which  a  belief  will  be  available  in  evidence. 
Thus  a  subscribing  witness  to  a  deed  may  swear  that  he  has  totally  forgotten  that  he  signed 
it ;  but,  on  being  shown  his  signature,  he  may  depose  that  he  believes  he  saw  the  execution, 
and  the  court  will  be  satisfied  with  bis  answer.  3  Wils.  427.  And  though,  in  generaJ,  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  is  no  evidence,  on  questions  of  science,  persons  skilled  in  the  art  may 
be  called  to  state  what  their  sentiments  are,  respecting  any  jraint  within  the  scope  of  their 
particular  inquiries.  Thus,  a  physician,  in  case  of  murder;  a  person  skilled  in  detecting 
feigned  hands,  in  case  of  forged  writings ;  and  a  seal  engraver,  where  a  seal  is  suspected  to 
be  a  forgery,  may  respectively  give  their  opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  the  death,  or  the 
authenticity  of  the  suspected  instniment.  4  T.  R.  498.  4  Esp.  Rep.  117,  146.  2  Stark.  Ev. 
(5th  Amer.  ed.)  376;  1  Id.  153,  154.  On  a  trial,  where  the  defence  is  insanity,  a  witness  of 
medical  skill  may  be  asked  whether  such  and  such  appearances  proved  by  witnesses,  are  in 
his  judgment  symptoms  of  insanity ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether,  he  can  be  asked,  whether, 
fh>m  the  other  testimony  given,  the  act  with  which  the  prisoner  is  charged,  is,  in  his  opinion, 
an  act  of  insanity,  for  that  Is  the  very  point  to  be  decided  by  the  jury.  Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C. 
456. 

[2]  In  Massachusetts,  it  is  usual  for  the  grand  jury  to  return  generally  tlie  names  of  all 
the  witnesses  examined  by  them,  without  specifying  the  bills.  In  the  case  of  C^tti.  v.  Knappj 
9  Pick.  Rep.  498,  where  the  prisoner's  counsel  requested  that  a  list  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  grand  jury  should  be  given,  the  court  granted  the  application  without  doubt,  it  being  re- 
marked by  Wilde,  J.,  that  such  a  request  had  never  been  refused. 

It  seems  that  in  Mississippi,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  grand  jury  should  return  with  the 
indictment,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  examined.   King  v.  StcUSf  5  Howard,  Miss.  Rep.  730. 
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C.  J.;  said  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  in  what  he  had  stated 
on  that  occasion,  and  that  the  case  was  correctly  reported.(a) 
[*169]  Before  the  case  above  mentioned,  however,  it  was  the  *gene- 
rally  received  opinion,  that  if  a  person  set  np  that  defence, 
either  before  the  magistrate  or  at  the  trial,  it  was  his  duty  to  produce 
the  witness  to  prove  it,  or  if  he  were  too  poor  to  do  so,  the  magistrate 
should  send  for  the  person  named,  and  examine  him  if  the  prisoner 
wished  it.  However  if  the  account  given  by  the  prisoner  be  not  a  rea- 
sonable one, — if  for  instance  he  say  on  one  occasion  that  he  bought  the 
article,  and  on  another  that  he  and  two  others  found  it  hid  in  a  hay  rick, (J) 
or  the  like, — ^this  will  impose  no  such  burden  on  the  prosecutor.  [1] 

{b)  Cdse  siaied  and  evidence  for  the  defence. 

The  defendant  in  all  cases  has,  and  at  all  times  had,  a  right  to  ad- 
dress the  jury  in  his  defence.  In  misdemeanors  he  always  was  and 
still  is  allowed  to  do  this  by  counsel.  [2]  In  high  treason  he  was  first 
allowed  to  do  so,  by  stat.  7  &  8  W.  8,  c.  8,  s.  1 ;  which  adds,  that  "  in 
case  any  person  or  persons  so  accused  or  indicted  shall  desire  counsel, 
the  court  before  whom  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  tried,  or  some 
judge  of  that  court,  shall  and  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  imme- 
diately, upon  his  or  their  request,  to  assign  to  such  person  and  persons 

(a)  R  y.  Smith,  2  Car.  &  K.  208.  (6)  R,  v.  Dibby,  2  Oar.  A  K.  818. 


[1]  In  prosecutions  for  larceny,  where  the  goods  have  proved  to  have  been  stolen,  it  is  a 
rule  of  law,  applicable-  in  these  cases,  that  possession  by  the  accused,  soon  after  they  were 
stolen,  raises  a  reasonable  presumption  of  his  guilt.  And  unless  he  can  account  for  tluit 
possession,  consistently  with  his  innocence,  will  justify  his  conyiction.  Evidence  of  this 
nature  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  it  is  stronger  or  weaker,  as  the  possession  is  more  or 
less  recent  Such  evidence  is  sufficient  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  to  be  left  to  the  juiy.  But  when,  by  opposing  testimony,  reasonable  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  Sk  prima  facie  case  of  guilt,  it  can  no  longer  be  ssdd  that  the  party  accused  is  proved 
guilty  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  The  jury  are  to  judge  upon  the  effect  of  the  testimonj 
taken  together.  Proof  of  good  character,  may  sometimes  be  the  only  mode  by  which  aa 
Innocent  man  can  repel  the  presumption  of  guilt,  arising  fh>m  the  recent  possession  of  stolea 
goods.  As  for  instance,  where  the  party  really  guilty,  to  avoid  detection,  thrusts,  unob- 
served in  a  crowd,  the  article  stolen,  into  the  pocket  of  another  man.  This  may  be  done, 
and  the  innocent  party  be  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time.  And  yet  good  character  is  not 
proof  of  innocence,  although  it  may  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt  See 
State  V.  Merrick^  19  Maine  Bep.  398. 

[2]  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  secures  to  the  accused  the  privilege  of  the  as- 
sistance of  counsel  in  all  criminial  prosecutiona  Const  of  U.  S.  art.  6,  of  the  Amend.  And 
a  similiar  provision  is  introduced  into  the  constitutions  or  statutes  of  all  the  states.  See  4 
Am.  Jurist  17,  18;  Const  of  Mass.  pt  1,  art  12:  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  123,  sea  2;  Ibi 
ch.  136,  sec.  22 ;  1  Rev.  Code  of  Va.  ch.  169,  sec.  27,  p.  607 ;  6  Amer.  Jurist,  249,  ei  teq. 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  it  is  expressly  provided  by  law  that  in  all  impeachments  and  in- 
dictments the  party  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  full  counsel,  as  in  civil  actions. 
1  N.  T.  Rev.  Sta.  93,  94, 165. 
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such  and  so  many  counsel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  the  person  or  persons 
shall  desire,  to  whom  such  counsel  shall  haye  free  access  at  all  reason- 
able times,"  And  by  stat.  6  &  7  W.  4,  c.  114,  s.  1,  "  all  persons  tried 
for  felonies  shall  be  admitted,  after  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution, to  make  full  answer  and  defence  thereto,  by  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  or  by  attorney  in  courts  where  attomies  practise  as  counsel." 

If  however  the  defendant  wish  to  address  the  jury,  and  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses,  he  will  of  course  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and 
his  counsel  will  be  allowed  to  argue  any  points  of  law  that  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  and  to  suggest  questions  to  him  for  the  cross-ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses.(a)  But  he  cannot  have  counsel  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  the  witnesses,  and  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of 
addressing  the  jury. (6) 

As  to  the  defendant's  right  to  have  a  copy  of  the  depositions,(c) 

(c)  Witnesses  in  reply. 

If  the  defendant  set  up  any  defence,  and  call  witnesses  to  prove  it, 
the  prosecutor  may  then  give  evidence  in  reply.  This  evidence  must 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  defence :  the  prosecutor  will  not  be  allowed 
to  wander  from  that,  even  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  on  the 
original  charge.  Where  upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  prosecutor 
rested  his  case  upon  the  prisoner's  recent  possession  of  the  goods ;  the 
prisoner  set  up  as  a  defence,  that  he  bought  the  goods  of  J,  T.,  and  he 
called  a  witness  to  prove  it ;  the  prosecutor  then  proposed  to 
call  J.  T.  to  prove,  not  only  that  he  *did  not  sell  the  goods  to  [*170] 
the  prisoner,  but  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  steal  them :  it  was 
holden  however  that  he  could  not  do  this,  but  must  confine  his  evidence 
to  the  defence  merely.(c?  )[1] 

Upon  the  plaintiff  callng  witnesses  in  reply,  the  defendant's  counsel 
has  a  right  again  to  address  the  jury,  confining  his  observations  how- 
ever to  the  witnesses  so  called,  and  the  testimony  given  by  them.  And 
the  prosecutor's  counsel  is  then  entitled  to  the  general  reply. 

(d)  Beply,  <tc. 

The  attorney  general,  when  prosecuting  for  the  crown,  has  the  privi- 
lege of  replying,  although  no  evidence  has  been  given  or  witnesses 
called  for  the  defendant  ;(e)  and  this,  even  upon  the  trial  of  collateral 

(a)  R.  V.  Parkins,  Ry.  A  M.,  N.  P.  0.  166.  R  v.  HUditeh  et  al,  5  Car.  &  P.  299.     R  ▼. 

(ft)  R  V.  White,  2  Camp.  98.  PoweU,  Car.  &  M.  600. 

(c)  See  ante,  p.  51.  (e)  By  the  Jadges,  2  Oar.  A  £.  636  n. 

(d)  R  V.  SHmpsouy  2  Car.  &  P.  415,  and  see 


[1]  See  on^  p.  168,  note  [1]. 
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is8ues.(a)  And  so  has  any  other  counsel  representing  him.(&)  In  other 
cases,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor  is  entitled  to  the  general  repjj, 
upon  the  entire  case,  if  the  defendant  call  and  examine  witnesses ;  but 
if  the  witnesses  be  merely  to  character,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
seldom  avails  himself  of  this  privilege.  In  one  case,  where  the  coun- 
sel for  a  defendant  upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor, 
opened  new  facts  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  but  afterwards  declined  to 
call  witnesses  to  prove  them,  it  was  holden  that  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  was  entitled  to  the  general  reply .(c)  But  this  has  since 
been  frequently  ruled  otherwise  at  nisiprius. 

(e)  Adjournment  of  the  trial 

If  the  trial  cannot  be  concluded  in  one  day,  the  court  will  adjourn 
it  to  the  next  day,  or  if  that  happen  to  be  Sunday,  to  the  Monday,  until 
the  trial  is  completed.  [2]  And  in  the  meantime,  in  treason  and  felony, 
the  court  order  the  sheriff  to  provide  proper  accommodation  for  the  jury 
at  some  tavern  or  other  place ;  and  a  bailiff  is  sworn  thus :  "  You  shall 
well  and  truly  keep  this  jury,  and  neither  speak  to  them  yourself,  nor 
suffer  any  other  person  to  speak  to  them,  touching  any  matter  relative 
to  this  trial :  So  help  you  God:\(l){S]     And  the  undersheriff  and  bail- 

(a)  i?.  V.  Raddiffe,  1  W.  Bl.  3.  (d)  See  R  v.  Sixme,  6  T.  R.  630.    A  ▼• 

Q>)  R  V.  Gardner,  2  Car.  &  K  628.  Eardy,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  414,  572. 

(c)  R  V.  Bignold,  4  D.  &  R  TO. 


[2]  See  State  v.  Andersem,  2  Bwley,  565. 

[3]  According  to  the  forms  ancisDtlj  established  at  trials,  an  officer  of  the  court  shoald  al- 
ways be  placed  at  the  box  where  the  jury  sit,  to  prevent  any  one  from  having  communica- 
tion with  them  ;  and  when  they  depart  from  the  bar,  they  should  be  attended  by  a  bailiff 
sworn  for  that  purpose.  2  Hale's  P.  0.  296 ;  Buller's  N.  P.  308.  The  form  of  the  oath  ad- 
ministered 10  the  bailiff  who  takes  charge  of  the  jury,  when  they  retire  to  consider  of  their 
verdict  is  as  follows :  "  You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  keep  this  jury  without  meat,  drink, 
Are,  or  candle ;  you  shall  suffer  none  to  speak  to  them,  neither  shall  you  speak  to  them 
yourself,  but  only  to  ask  them  whether  they  are  agreed."  2  Hale  P.  C.  296 ;  Bac.  Abr. 
Juries,  G ;  1  Chit  C.  L.  632.  In  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Stone,  (6  T.  R.  630,)  the  form  of  oath 
permitted  the  bailiff  to  speak  to  the  jury,  but  not  "  touching  any  matter  relative  to  the 
trial" 

In  many  courts,  however,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  unusual  that  officers  are  sworn  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  to  take  charge  of  all  juries  in  civil  cases,  and  probably 
there  is  no  reason  for  greater  caution  in  criminal  cases.  CommonweaUh  v.  Jenkint,  et^ 
Thach.  C.  C.  13 1.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  upon  the  jury  as  to  meat,  drink,  A<?-. 
they  will  be  found  to  have  been  much  modified,  provided  such  refreshments  are  taken  in 
moderation,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  a  party  in  tho  cause.      21  Vin.  Abr.  448,  Trial 

The  trial  by  jury,  so  justly  prized,  should  be  scrupulously  preserved  inviolate,  as  guaranteed 

by  the  constitution,  and  protected  against  encroachment  in  all  its  essential  attributes,  ^'^ 

every  change  or  modification  of  form  should  be  admitted  only  wlien  found  to  be  abaolutel/ 

necessary  to  meet  the  changes  of  society  and  the  times.    Its  very  forms,  being  designed  to 

protect  it  from  innovation,  are  said,  in  4  Black.  Com.  320,  to  be  sacred  and  not  to  be  ^^' 
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iff  accompany  them  the  the  next  morning  to  court,  and  take  care  to 
have  them  there  at  the  time  appointed.  But  upon  the  trial  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, it  is  not  usual  to  keep  the  jury  thus  together,  but  they  are 
allowed  to  depart  to  their  respective  houses  or  lodgings,  with  a  caution 

pensed  with.  The  rule  that  requires  a  jury,  after  being  impannelled,  to  be  kept  free  from 
every  improper  commuDication  or  iutrttsion,  was  established  to  render  more  certain  the  for- 
mation of  an  impartial  and  secret  verdict  Accordingly,  anciently,  great  strictness  was  used 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  jurors,  and  but  little  consideration  indulged  for  their  comfort  or 
convenience.  In  more  recent  times,  the  conduct  of  jurors  has  been  viewed  in  different  lights^ 
and  construed  with  different  degrees  of  strictness,  both  as  regards  the  jurors  themselves, 
and  its  effect  upon  their  verdict  1  Cow.  221,  note ;  CammonweaUh  v.  Boby,  12  Pick.  496. 
In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Boby^  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  an 
irregularity  of  the  jury,  or  of  other  persons  employed  in  the  various  departments  and  various 
duties  connected  with  the  trial,  propounds  the  rule,  that  if  the  irregularity  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  does  not,  and  in  its  tendency  cannot,  affect  the  rights  of  a  prisoner  or  other  party, 
whatever  other  consequences  may  follow  upon  such  irregularity,  it  shall  not  avoid  the  ver- 
dict, because  it  has  no  tendency  to  affect  that  verdict  injuriously  to  the  party  against  whom 
it  is  found.'*  Thus,  some  modem  authorities  can  be  found  of  instances  where  juries  have 
separated  without  authority  of  court,  or  jurors  have  separated  fh>m  their  fellows,  or  persons 
have  intruded  upon  juries  in  their  roturoment,  in  which  the  irregularity  has  been  held  not  to 
impair  the  verdict  I  Dev.  ft  Bat  600;  1  Black.  25;  3  Cow.  366;  12  Pick.  496.  But 
these  are  mostly  cases  where  evidence  excluded  the  presumption,  that  there  was  either  in- 
fluence, partiality,  or  undue  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  jury— cases  of  a  mere  exposure 
to  undue  influences,  but  in  which  that  exposure  has  been  affirmatively  shown  to  have  pro- 
duced no  consequences  of  any  kind.  The  effect  of  such  an  exposure,  however,  of  which  no 
explanation  is  given  as  to  the  extent  of  its  influence,  presents  a  subject  of  different  conside- 
ration. Under  such  circumstances,  the  jealously  with  which  the  purity  of  the  verdict  is  watch- 
ed becomes  immediately  aroused,  for  the  latest  authorities  bold,  that  if  the  irregularity  has  a 
tendency  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  party  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  its  being  set  aside.  Such 
a  conclusion  may  be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  the  Common' 
wedUh  V.  Boby^  1 2  Pick.  Nor  is  this  a  new  doctrine,  for  it  was  said  by  all  the  judges  in  Lord 
Iklamare'a  case  4  Hai*g.  St  T.  232,  that  "  an  officer  is  sworn  to  keep  the  jury,  without  per* 
mttting  them  to  separate,  or  any  one  to  converse  with  them,  for  no  man  knows  what  may 
happen ;  although  the  law  requires  honest  men  should  be  returned  upon  juries,  and  without 
a  known  objection,  they  are  presumed  to  heprobi  tt  legaXes  homineSy  yet  they  are  weak  men, 
and,  perhaps,  may  be  wrought  upon  by  undue  applications."  The  evil  to  be  guarded  against 
is  improper  influence,  and  when  an  exposure  to  sadi  an  influence  is  shown,  and  It  is  not 
shown  that  it  &iled  of  effect,  then  the  presumption  is  against  the  purity  of  the  verdict 
9  Smedes  ft  Marsh.  Rep.  467,  468, 469. 

In  New  York  where  a  jury,  empannelled  to  try  a  prisoner  upon  an  indictment  for  murder, 
were  allowed  to  leave  the  court-house  during  the  trial,  under  the  chai*ge  of  two  sworn  con- 
stables, and,  having  lefl;  the  court  house,  two  of  them  separted  from  theu*  fellows,  went  to 
their  lodgings,  a  distance  of  thirty  rods^  ate  cake,  took  some  with  them  on  their  return,  and 
drank  spirituous  liquor,  though  not  enough  to  effect  them  in  the  least,  and  one  of  them  con- 
versed on  the  subject  of  the  trial ;  it  was  held,  that  though  the  mere  separation  was  not,  in 
itself  fiital,  the  drinking  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  the  conversing  on  the  case,  were  sufficient 
for  a  new  trial  PeopU  v.  Dougku^  4  Cowen,  26.  And  see  State  v.  Preacott,  1  New  Hamp. 
Rep.  290 ;  State  v.  Babcoek,  I  Connect  401 ;  State  v.  JfiUer^  1  Dev.  ft  Bat  600 ;  Wyatt  v. 
State,  1  Blackford.  26. 

It  seems  that  in  South  Carolina,  the  jury  are  not  required  to  remain  together  even  afler 
they  are  charged  though  the  case  is  capital,  and  that  it  is  within  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
presiding  judge  to  allow  a  juror  to  leave  the  jury  box,  far  a  brief  time  even  during  the  trial 
of  a  capitol  case.    State  v.  M^Kee^  1  Bailey,  661 ;  State  v.  MeEknurray^  3  Strobh.  33. 
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however,  to  attend  in  court  punctually  at  the  time  to  which  the  trial  is 
adjourned,  and  in  the  meantime  not  to  hold  communication  with  any 
person  upon  the  subject  of  the  trial.(a)[4] 

(a)  See  R  y.  Kinnear,  2  3.  k  Aid  462. 

[3]  Id  R,  v.  Woolf,  1  Gbittj,  R.  401,  it  appeared  that  the  trial  (for  conspiracy)  bad  lasted 
two  days;  that  on  the  first  day  the  court  sat  fh>m  the  morning  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night; 
and  that,  on  the  adjournment,  the  jury  separated,  going  to  their  several  homes,  and  returned 
the  next  morning.    The  separation  was  without  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant  and  his 
counsel,  and  without  the  consent  of  court     "I  am  of  opinion,"  says  the  oourt  "that  there 
is  no  sufficient  foundation  for  the  present  application.    The  application  is  grounded  upon  the 
suggestion  of  these  two  facts :  First,  that  the  jury  had  dispersed  during  the  night   Secondly, 
that  that  fact  was  not  known  to  the  defendants  until  after  the  trial  waei-  over.    Now,  the 
trial  began  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning;  it  had  proceeded  until  eleven  o'dock  at 
night,  or  later,  before  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was  dosed.    Learned 
counsel  were  employed,  separately,  for  several  defendants.    It  must  be  assumed,  that  in  that 
stage  of  the  case,  evidence  would  be  laid  before  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  defendants.    It 
became  matter,  therefore,  of  necessity,  that  the  trial  should  be  adjourned,  and  an  adjourn- 
ment, accordingly,  took  place  fh)m  the  necessity  of  the  caw,  the  jury  being  fatigued  both  in 
mind  and  body;  and  it  would  have  been  most  injurious  to  the  case  of  the  defendants,  ereo 
if  the  judge  and  jury  had  had  strength  enough  to  go  on,  till  the  trial  came  to  a  dose,  I  say, 
most  injurious  to  the  case  of  the  defendants,  if  their  case  was  heard  by  persons  whose  minds 
were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  an  adjourment  had  not  taken  place. 
An  adjournment  of  this  nature  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  jury,  for, 
in  many  cases,  they  are  kept  together  till  the  final  close  of  the  trial.    But  I  am  of  opinion, 
that,  in  a  case  of  misdemeanor,  their  dispersion  does  not  vitiate  the  verdict;  and  I  found  my 
opinion  upon  the  admitted  fact,  that  there  are  many  instances,  of  late  yearn,  in  which  juries, 
upon  trials  for  misdemeanors,  have  dispersed  and  gone  to  their  abodes,  during  the  night  for 
which  the  adjournment  took,  and  I  consider  every  instance  in  which  that  has  been  done,  to 
be  proof  tiiat  it  may  be  lawfully  done.     It  is  said,  that,  in  some  of  those  instances,  the  ad* 
journment  and  dispersion  of  the  jury  have  taken  place  with  the  consent  of  the  defendant 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  that  can  make  no  dificrence.     I  think  the  constant  of  the  defendaot  in 
such  case,  ought  not  to  be  asked ;  and  my  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  if  that  question  ifl 
put  to  him,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  exercise  a  fair  choice  in  the  answer  he  gives,  for  it 
must  be  supposed  that  he  will  not  oppose  any  obatable  to  it ;  for  if  he  refuses  to  accede  to 
such  an  accommodation,  it  will  excite  that  feeling  against  him  which  every  person,  standing 
in  the  situation  of  a  defendant,  would  wish  to  avoid.     I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  consent 
of  the  judge  would  not  make,  in  such  case,  that  lawful  which  was  unlawful  in  itself;  for  if 
the  law  requires  that  the  jury  shall,  at  all  events,  be  kept  together  until  the  dose  of  a  trial 
for  misdemeanor,  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  judge  would  have  any  power  to  dis- 
pense with  it    The  only  difference  that  can  exist  between  the  fact  of  the  jury  aeparatiogf 
with  or  without  the  approbation  of  the  judge,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  this,  that  if  it  be  done 
without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  judge,  express  or  implied,  it  may  be  a  misde- 
meanor in  them,  and  they  may  be  liable  to  be  punished ;  whereas,  if  he  gives  his  consent, 
there  will  be  no  such  consequence  of  a  separation.    But  though  it  may  be  a  misdemeanor 
in  them  to  separate  without  his  consent,  it  will  not  avoid  the  verdict,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
as  it  would  if  the  law  required  the  jury  to  be  absolutely  kept  together.    It  seems  to  mOi 
that  the  law  has  vested  in  the  judge  the  discretion  of  saying,  whether  or  not,  in  any  P^' 
ticular  case,  it  may  be  allowed  to  the  jury  to  go  to  theu:  own  homes,  during  a  necessaiy  ^' 
journment  throughout  the  night    For  these  reasons,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  present  application ;  and,  I  conceive,  we  ought  not  to  give  any  reason  to  sup* 
pose  that  any  doubts  exist,  when  none  really  exist  in  our  mmds. 

'^  There  is  no  doubt  that^  in  cases  not  afieclmg  life  and  limb,  the  court  has  such  power, 
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*(/)  Summing  up,  [*171] 

After  the  case  baa  been  closed  on  both  sides,  the  judge  at  the  assizes, 
or  the  chairman  or  recorder  at  sessions,  then  sums  it  up  to  the  jury. 
He  first  states  the  substance  of  the  charge  against  the  prisoner ;  he  then, 
if  necessary,  explains  to  them  the  law  upon  the  subject;  he  next  reads 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge,  making 
occasionally  such  observations  as  may  be  necessary  to  connect  the  evi- 
dence, to  apply  it  to  the  charge,  and  to  render  the  whole  plain  and  in- 
telligible to  the  jury ;  he  then  states  the  defence,  and  the  evidence  given 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant ;  and  he  usually  concludes  by  telling  the 
jury,  that  if,  upon  considering  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  they  enter- 
tain a  fair  and  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  they  should 
give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  acquit  him.[l] 

and  it  is  the  constant  practice  throughout  the  Union,  in  such  cases,  to  exercise  it.  The  jury, 
it  has  been  held,  may  even  be  discharged  while  the  trial  is  proceeding."  Wharton's  Grim. 
Law,  citing,  People  y.  Okott  2  Johnson,  0.  301 ;  People  v.  Goodwin^  18  Johnson,  187  ;  People 
T.  Green^  13  Wendell,  66;  Com.  v.  Weems^  1  Boston  Law  Bep.  257  ;  Hector  y,  Slate^  2  Mis- 
souri, 135 ;  People  v.  Thompson^  ((Jen.  Court  of  Va.)  2  Wheeler's  C.  C.  473  ;  Ckmi,  v.  Botcden, 
9  Mass.  494;  Com.  T.  Purchase,  2  Pick.  521;  People  v.  EUis,  15  Wendell,  371;  Gom.  v. 
Cboife,  6  Serg.  ft  R.  577 ;  Gom.  y.  Glue,  3  Bawie,  498 ;  Spier's  case,  1  Dover.  491 ;  State  v. 
Garrigues,  1  Hayw.  241 ;  U.  S,  y.  Peres,  9  Wheaton,  579;  U.  S.  v,  Coolidge,  2  Gallison, 
364;  U.  S.  y.  Shoemaker,  2  M'Lean,  114;  Moore  y.  State,  1  Walker,  124;  U.  S.  y.  EaskiU, 
4  Wash.  C.  0.  R.  409 ;  Gom.  y.  Olds,  5  Little,  140 ;  Gerard  y.  People,  3  Scammon,  363 ; 
State  y.  MiOer,  I  Dey.  t  Bat.  500 ;  Tennessee  y.  Waterhouse,  Mart  ft  Yerger,  278  ;  State  y. 
EdO,  4  Halsted,  236 ;  State  y.  M'Kee,  1  Bailey,  154 ;  WyaU  y.  State,  1  Blackford,  257 ;  Gom. 
y.  MerriO,  Tbacher's  0.  0.  1. 

[1]  During  the  whole  trial  the  court  has  power  to  punish  any  contempts  of  its  authority, 
or  obstruction  of  the  oourse  of  justice.  6  Term  Bep.  630;  3  Harg.  St  Tr.  408.  They  may 
fine  a  person  offendmg,  and  command  the  fine  to  be  immediately  levied ;  as  for  contempt  in 
addressing  the  jury.  4  B.  ft  A.  329.  And  if  the  defendants  are  guilty  of  any  contemptuous 
behavior,  they  may  be  committed,  or  obliged  to  find  sureties  for  the  outrage  on  public  justice, 
though  acquitted  of  the  original  accusation.  Cro.  Car.  507 ;  Oomb.  40.  The  commitment 
should  be  for  a  time  certain.    5  B.  ft  A.  894. 

When  the  evidence  and  the  speeches  on  both  sides  are  thus  concluded,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  judge,  or  presiding  magistrate,  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury.  6  Harg.  St  Tr. 
832,  833.  Dick.  Sess.  223.  See  form  of  Charge,  6  Harg.  St  Tr.  832.  In  order  to  enable 
him  to  do  this  with  accuracy,  he  ought  to  take  notes  of  the  prooft  adduced  in  every  part  of 
the  proceedings.  And  this  is  the  more  necessary,  as  these  minutes  A^quently  become  im- 
portant documents  in  a  remoter  stage  of  the  prosecution :  as  where  the  cause  is  removed  by 
certiorari  before  sentence ;  where  a  special  case  is  carried  up  to  the  court  above ;  or  where 
an  application  is  made  for  a  pardon.  In  these,  and  many  other  cases,  these  notes  are  ex- 
amined, to  show  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner's  guilty  and  how  far  the  aggravations  or 
excuses  of  the  case  ought  to  operate  in  the  dispensation  of  justice  or  the  extension  of  mercy. 
Diok.  Sees.  223,  note.  See  form  11  Harg.  St  Tr.  290,  1.  Where  the  evidence  affects  sev- 
eral defendants  differently,  the  judge  will,  as  we  have  seen,  select  the  evidence  applicable  to 
each,  and  leave  their  cases  separately  to  the  jury.     3  T.  B.  106. 

The  judge  has  a  right  to  express  to  the  jury  his  own  opinion  in  regard  to  the  weight  of 
evidence.  OoTnmonweaUh  v.  GhUd,  10 Pick.  252.  Peopler.  Bathbun,  21  Wendell,  509 ;  Swift 
Y.  Stevens,  8  Conn.  431 ;  Ware  y.  Ware,  8  GreenL  42.  See  also  3  Amer.  Jurist,  328 ;  Ware 
y.  Ware,  8  Greenl.  42;  People  v.  Oenung,  II  Wendell,  18. 
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It  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  a  bill  of  exceptions  will  not  lie ;  it 
is  never  allowed  in  a  criminal  case.(a)[2] 

(a)  See  /?.  v.  Preston-upon-the-EtU,  Burr.  S.  C.  77;  2  Str.  1040. 

Tbo  court  is  bound  to  instruct  the  jury  as  to  the  law  in  any  material  point  relative  to  the 
issue,  when  requested.  Jared  y.  GoodUUe^  1  Blackford,  29 ;  Lewia  v.  SttUe,  4  Ohio,  397.  A 
new  trial,  however,  was  refused,  where  the  judge,  though  requested,  declined  to  charge  the 
jury  when  there  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  People  v.  Gray,  6  Wendell,  289. 
And  where  the  court  are  not  reminded  of  their  neglect  to  charge  on  a  particular  point  until 
the  jury  have  returned  their  verdict,  it  is  not  error  in  the  court  then  to  refbso  to  charge  on 
the  point  in  question.  State  v.  Catling  3  Vermont,  520.  See  also  Alsop  y.  SwaOid,  7  Conn. 
500.  New  Hampshire. — It  is  not  a  ground  for  a  new  trial  that  the  court  omitted  to  instruct 
the  jury  as  to  the  degree  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict  of  perjury,  where  no  question  of 
that  nature  was  raised  at  the  trial.  Sta;te  v.  HascoJl^  6  N.  Hamp.  362.  The  court  is  not 
bound  to  charge  on  abstract  propositions  of  law  submitted  by  coimsel  in  the  trial  of  acansa 
People  v.  Ownningham,  1  Denio,  524;  Lewia  v.  State,  4  Ohio,  389 ;  EtHng  v.  U.  States  Bcmk, 
11  Wheat  59.  As  to  the  provmce  of  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  whole  case,  law  as  well  as 
fact)  see  1  Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  626,  n.     See  Games  v.  Dunn,  14  Peters,  322. 

New  YwK — Should  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case,  happen  to  be  misled  by  there- 
marks  or  views  of  the  testimony,  presented  by  the  presiding  judge,  it  seems,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  accused,  but  by  appeal  to  the  pardoning  power.  Petals  v.  Vane^  12  Wendell, 
78. 

[2]  The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  Revised  Statutes:  On  the  trial  of 
any  indictment,  exceptions  to  any  decision  of  the  court  may  be  made  by  the  defendant,  in 
the  same  cases  and  manner  provided  by  law  in  civil  oases;  and  a  bill  thereof  shall  be  settled, 
sigpaed  and  sealed,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  returned  upon  a  writ  of 
error  as  now  authorized  in  personal  actions,  or  upon  a  certiorari  as  hereinafter  provided,  and 
the  same  proceedings  may  be  had  to  compel  the  signing  and  sealing  of  such  bill  and  tbo  re- 
turn thereof 

But  no  such  bill  of  exceptions  shall  stay  or  delay  the  rendering  of  judgment  upon  any 
such  indictment,  or  the  execution  of  such  judg^ent^  or  of  any  sentence  thereon,  except  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Such  bill  of  exceptions  being  settled  and  signed,  if  the  circuit  judge  who  tried  the  cause, 
or  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  certify  on  such  bill,  that  in  bis  opinion  there  is  pro- 
bable cause  for  the  same,  or  so  much  doubt  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  take  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  thereon,  such  certificate,  on  being  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
shall  stay  judgment  on  such  indictment,  until  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  had  upon 
such  exceptions. 

If  such  bill  of  exceptions  shall  have  been  tendered  to  any  court  of  sessions,  and  shall  have 
been  settled,  signed  and  sealed,  and  the  judge  who  presided  on  the  trial,  or  any  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  shall  grant  a  certificate  as  provided  in  the  last  section,  upon  the  9X\d% 
thereof  with  the  clerk  of  the  court,  judgment  shall  be  stayed  upon  such  indictment^  until 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  had  upon  such  exceptions. 

But  no  certificate  shall  be  granted  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  unless  appHcalion 
therefor  shall  first  have  been  made  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial,  and  the  reasons 
of  such  judge  refusing  the  same,  be  attached  to  the  bill  of  exceptions. 

Upon  such  certificate  being  granted,  as  provided  in  the  three  last  sections,  in  any  ca» 
where  the  ofience  chai^ged  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  or  in  a  county^ 
jail,  the  court  in  which  the  trial  shall  have  been  had,  or  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
may  let  the  defendant  to  bail,  upon  a  recognizance  with  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  that 
he  shall  appear  in  the  court  whore  such  trial  was  had,  at  such  time  as  the  Supreme  Oo\sn 
shall  direct,  and  thjit  ho  will  obey  any  order  or  judgment  the  Supreme  Court  shall  make  in 
the  premises. 
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In  what  cases  the  court  have  a  power  of  amending  at  the  trial,(a) 
As  soon  as  the  summing  up  is  concluded,  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  or 

(a)  See  ante,  pp.  99,  100. 


When  judgment  shall  have  been  stayed,  upon  any  indictment  as  herein  provided,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  of  the  county,  immediately  to  sue  out  a  writ  ot  certiorari^ 
returnable  in  the  Supreme  Court,  to  remove  such  indictment  with  the  bill  of  exceptions  and 
other  proceedings  thereon,  into  such  court;  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall,  without  delay, 
make  a  retiu'n  thereto,  containing  a  transcript  of  the  indictment,  bill  of  exceptions,  and  the 
certificate  staying  judgment.     2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  p.  918,  919,  s.  23-29. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  statute  provides :  Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence 
before  the  court  of  common  pleas,  being  aggrieved  by  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of 
the  court,  in  any  matter  of  law,  whether  he  have  a  right  to  appeal  therefrom  or  not,  if  an 
appeal  be  not  actually  taken,  or,  having  been  taken,  if  it  be  waived  by  leave  of  the  courts 
may  allege  exceptions  to  such  opinion,  direction  or  judgment;  which  exceptions,  being  re- 
duced to  writing  in  a  summary  mode,  and  presented  to  the  court,  a  convenient  time  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  foui>d  conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  shall  bo  allowed  and 
signed  by  the  presiding  justice  thereof,  and  thereupon  all  further  proceedings  in  the  case,  iu 
that  court,  shall  be  stayed,  unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  to  the  presiding  justice,  that  such 
exceptions  are  frivolous,  immaterial,  or  intended  only  for  delay,  and  in  that  case  judgment 
may  be  entered,  and  sentence  awarded,  in  such  manner  as  the  court  may  deem  reasonable, 
notwithstanding  the  allowance  of  such  exceptions.     K.  S.  of  Mass.  p.  764,  s.  11. 

In  Maine,  any  person  convicted  of  an  offence  in  the  district  court,  may  allege  exceptions 
to  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  the  said  court,  and  thereupon  such  proceedings  shall 
be  had  in  said  court,  and  also  in  the  supreme  judicial  court,  as  are  prescribed  in  the  nine- 
teenth  section  of  the  ninety-seventh  chapter,  establishing  the  said  district  court. 

In  criminal  trials  in  the  supreme  judicial  court,  any  person  convicted  of  any  offence  tried 
before  any  one  justice  of  said  court,  may,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
allege  exceptions  to  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  such  justice,  to  be  allowed  and 
signed  by  him;  or  any  questions  of  law,  which  may  be  so  reserved  on  exceptions,  as  above 
stilted,  may  be  reserved  on  a  report  signed  by  such  justice,  who  may  require  such  defend- 
ant to  recognize  with  sufficient  sureties  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  said  court,  and  abide 
the  judgment  which  the  Aill  court  shall  render  in  tlie  cause ;  or  commit  him,  on  his  neglect- 
ing so  to  recognize     R.  S.  of  Maine,  p.  721,  s.  40,  41. 

In  Mississippi,  the  statute  is  as  follows:  In  the  prosecution  of  any  person  or  persons  for 
any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  any  court  of  law  of  tiiis  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge 
or  justices,  before  whom  such  prosecution  is  pending,  to  sign  and  seal  any  bill  of  exceptions 
tendering  to  the  court,  during  the  progress  thereof:  Provided,  The  truth  of  the  case  be  fairly 
stated  in  such  bill  of  exceptions.  And  thereupon,  the  said  exceptions  shall,  by  the  clerk  of 
the  said  court,  be  entered  in  the  record  of  such  prosecution,  and  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  part  thereof.    Hutchinson's  Miss.  Code,  p.  880,  s.  146. 

In  Virginia,  a  party,  in  a  criminal  case  or  proceeding  for  contempt,  for  whom  a  writ  of 
error  lies  to  a  higher  court,  may  except  to  an  opinion  of  the  court  and  tender  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, whtch,  (if  the  truth  of  the  case  be  fairly  stated  therein,)  the  judg^,  judges  or  justices, 
or  the  greater  part  of  tliose  present,  shall  sign;  and  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  case. 
Tliis  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  an  opinion  of  an  ex- 
amining court     Code  of  Va.  p.  779,  sec.  1. 

In  Michigan,  the  Revised  Statutes  provide: — Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any 
offence  before  any  court  of  record,  considering  himself  aggrieved  by  any  opinion,  direction  or 
judgment  of  the  court,  in  any  matter  of  law,  may  allege  exceptions  to  such  opinion,  direction 
or  judgment,  which  exceptions  being  reduced  to  writing  in  a  summary  mode,  and  presented 
to  the  judge  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  found  conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  shall 
be  allowed  and  signed  by  the  judge. 
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clerk  of  the  peace,  says  to  the  jury, — "  Gentlemen,  consider  of  your  Ter- 
dict"    The  jury  accordingly  consult  with  each  other  upon  the  subject. 

Upon  Uie  signing  of  gach  exceptions,  all  Hirther  proceedings  in  that  court  shall  be  stayed, 
unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  to  the  judge,  that  such  exceptions  are  friYolous,  immaterial,  or 
intended  only  for  delay,  and  in  that  case,  judgment  may  be  entered,  and  sentence  awarded 
in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  deem  reasonable,  notwithstanding  the  allowance  of  such 
exceptions. 

If  upon  the  trial  upon  indictment  of  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  in  any  conrt  of 
record,  any  question  of  law  shall  arise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  shall  be  so  im- 
portant  or  doubtful,  as  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  he  may,  if  the  defendant 
desires  it  or  consents  thereto^  report  the  case  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  the  ques- 
tion of  law  arising  thereon,  and  transmit  the  same  with  all  conyenient  speed  to  the  chief 
justice,  or  one  of  the  aaaodate  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  thereupon  all  further  pro- 
ceedings in  such  court  shall  be  stayed. 

Any  person  who  shall  file  exceptions,  or  for  whose  benefit  a  report  shall  be  made  by  the 
judge,  as  is  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  may,  if  the  offence  be  bailable,  recognize  to 
the  people  of  this  state,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  shall  order,  with  sufficient  sureties  for  his 
appearance  at  the  next  term  of  such  court,  and  to  prosecute  his  exceptions  to  effect  in  the 
supreme  courts  if  exceptions  are  alleged  as  aforesaid,  and  to  abide  the  flirther  judgment  or 
order  of  the  court  in  the  premises,  in  which  such  trial  was  had,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep 
the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

If  such  person  shall  not  so  recognize,  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  to  await  the  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court;  and  in  that  case  the  derk  of  the  court  in  which  the  conviction 
was  had,  shall  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  and  proceedings  in  the  case,  in  the  supreme 
court;  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  of  law 
arising  on  such  exceptions  or  report,  and  shall  certify  their  determination  to  the  coart  in 
which  the  trial  was  had,  together  with  directions  as  to  a  new  trial,  or  such  other  proceedings 
as  right  and  justice  shall  require;  but  the  proceedings  herein  prescribed  shall  not  deprive 
any  party  of  his  writ  of  error,  for  any  error  or  defect  appearing  of  record. 

The  court  in  which  the  party  so  convicted  and  recognized  shall  be  bound  to  appear  as  afore- 
said, shall  have  power  to  continue  such  recog^issance,  or  require  a  new  recognizance,  with 
further  or  other  sureties  until  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  bad  in  the  premiaest 
and  in  default  of  compliance  with  any  such  requisition,  such  court  may  commit  tlie  party  so 
convicted  to  close  custody.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  p.  '702,  703,  sees.  2-7. 

In  Vermont,  exceptions  to  the  decision  of  the  county  court,  upon  any  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment  made  in  a  prosecution  by  indictment  or  information,  may  be  allowed  and  placed 
upon  the  record,  if  such  court,  upon  consideration  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the 
question,  shall  so  direct,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  pass  to  the  su- 
preme court  for  a  final  decision :  and  judgment,  sentence  and  execution  shall  thereupon  be 
respited  and  stayed.    Sec.  65  of  R  S. 

I^  on  inspection  of  the  record  in  any  such  cause,  the  supreme  court  shall  be  of  opinion 
that  judgment  ought  to  be  rendered  upon  the  verdict,  such  court  shall  proceed  to  render  judg- 
ment and  sentence  thereon,  according  to  law,  and  cause  execution  thereof  to  be  done;  other- 
wise the  cause  shall  be  removed  to  the  county  court  for  trial,  or  judgment  of  acquittal  shall 
be  rendered  by  the  supreme  court,  as  law  and  justice  may  require.  8ec.  66  of  R.  S.  Rev. 
Sts.  of  Vermont,  p.  229,  sees.  73,  74. 

The  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Iowa,  are  as  follows : — On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  ex- 
oeptions  may  be  taken  by  the  defendant  or  prosecuting  attorney  to  a  decision  of  the  court 
upon  matters  of  law  in  any  of  the  following  cases : 

First— In  disallowing  a  challenge  to  the  pannel  of  the  jury,  or  to  an  individual  juror  for 
a  general  disqualification  or  for  actual  or  implied  bias. 

Sbconih— In  admitting  or  rejecting  witnesses  or  testimony,  or  in  deciding  any  question  of 
law  not  a  matter  of  discretion,  or  in  charging  or  instructing  the  jury  upon  the  law  on  the  trial 
of  the  issue. 
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SECTION  HX 
THE  VERDICT. 

{aa)  Bdiring  of  the  jury. 

If  the  jury  find  any  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  wish  to 
retire  to  the  jury  room  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  matter  more 
freely  in  private,  they  may  intimate  their  wish  to  the  clerk  of  arraigns 
or  clerk  of  the  peace ;  and  the  crier  of  the  court  will  then  swear  a  bail- 
iff to  attend  them,  thus : — "  You  shall  swear  that  you  will  keep  this 
jury,  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  (candle  light  only  excepted ;)  you 
shaJl  suffer  none  to  speak  to  them ;  neither  shall  you  speak  to  them 
yourself,  but  only  to  ask  them  whether  they  are  agreed  upon  their  ver- 
dict :  So  help  you  God." 

After  the  jury  have  thus  retired,  they  may  come  back  for  the  advice 
or  opinion  of  the  court  upon  any  point ;  or  they  may  request  the  judge, 
chairman,  or  recorder,  to  read  over  to  them  again  any  particular  part 
of  the  evidence ;  or  they  may  get  the  court  to  ask  any  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  witnesses.    AH  this,  however,  must  be  done  in  open  court.  [8] 

A  bill  of  exceptions  mi3st  be  settled  and  signed  by  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause  and  filed 
with  the  cleric 

The  bill  of  exceptions  must  be  settled  at  the  trial  unless  the  court  otherwise  direct  Ifno 
such  direction  be  given  the  point  of  exception  must  be  particularly  stated  in  writing  and  de- 
livered to  the  court  and  shall  immediately  be  corrected  or  added  to  until  it  is  made  con- 
formable to  the  truth. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  must  contain  so  much  of  the  evidence  only  as  is  necessary  to  present 
the  question  of  law  upon  which  the  exceptions  were  taken.  Code  of  Iowa,  p.  420,  421,  ch. 
179,  sees.  3046-9. 

[3]  After  the  evidence  is  closed,  and  has  been  summed  up  by  the  respective  counsel,  and 
the  court  have  charged  the  jury,  they  either  give  their  verdict  without  leaving  the  box,  or 
in  cases  of  doubt,  they  retire,  in  charge  of  an  officer,  to  deliberate^  After  they  have  retired, 
it  is  their  duty  to  continue  together,  untiithey  return  into  court,  without  having  any  oom- 
munication  with  any  person,  either  on  the  subject  of  the  case,  or  on  any  other ;  and  it  is,  ac- 
cordingly, a  part  of  the  oath  of  the  officer,  into  whose  charge  they  are  delivered,  that  he  shall 
not  suffer  any  person  to  speak  to  them,  or  speak  to  them  himself,  unless  it  be  to  ask  them  if 
they  have  agreed  upon  their  verdict,  without  leave  of  the  court  Although,  where  two  jurors, 
(after  the  jury  had  retired  to  consider  of  their  verdict,)  separated  from  their  fellows,  and  were 
gone  some  hours,  but  returned,  and  joined  in  the  verdict,  there  appearing  to  have  been  no 
probability  of  abuse,  the  court  refused  to  set  aside  their  verdict  1  Oowen,  221.  So,  if  a 
juror  leave  his  seat,  for  a  short  time,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court,  or  parties,  but  no 
testimony  is  given  during  his  absence,  and  he  holds  communication  with  no  one,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  cause,  though  this  is  a  contempt  of  the  court,  it  does  not  avoid  the  verdict  3 
Cowen,  355.  So,  where,  after  a  jury  in  a  justice's  court  had  retired,  to  deliberate  on  their 
verdict,  they  sent  for  the  justice,  and  asked  him  whether  they  could  add  any  thing  to  the 
diar^e  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  answered  no,  and  left  them  without  any  thing  further  being 
said,  this  was  held  not  to  be  an  irreg^arity,  for  which  the  verdict  could  be  set  aside.  6  Johna 
111. 
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(a)  In  what  cases  the  jury  may  be  discharged. 

The  general  rule  is,  that  the  jury  must  be  kept  together  from  the 
time  they  are  first  charged  with  the  prisoner  or  defendant,  until  they 
deliver  their  verdict,  unless  the  prisoner  consent  to  their  being 
[*172]     *discharged.(a)     But  cases  occur,  in  which  the  judge  from  ne- 
cessity is  obliged  to  discharge  them.     If  they  cannot  agree  upon 

(a)  2  Hawk.  c.  4?,  s.  L 

And,  as  a  general  rule,  the  mere  separation  of  a  jury,  after  they  have  agreed  upon  their 
verdict  unless  there  be  some  suspicion,  (and  the  slightest  is  sufficient,)  of  abuse,  will  not 
prejudice  the  verdict ;  (2  Cowen,  689 ;  4  Cowen,  26 ;)  but  if  they  eat,  or  drink  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  party,  for  whom  they  find  a  verdict,  it  avoids  the  verdict;  (Co.  Lit.  277;  4  B.  &  Adol. 
681 ;)  and  where  a  jury,  empanelled  to  try  a  prisoner  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  wore 
allowed  to  leave  the  court  house  during  i\\e  trial,  under  the  charge  of  two  sworn  constables, 
and  having  left  the  court  liouse,  two  of  them  separated  from  their  fellows,  went  to  their  Icxl?- 
ings,  a  distance  of  thirty  rods,  ate  cakes,  took  some  wiih  them  on  their  return,  and  dranlc 
spirituous  liquors,  though  not  enough  to  affect  them  in  ihe  least,  and  one  of  them  conversed 
on  the  subject  of  the  trial,  and  they  returned,  heard  the  trial  through,  and  joined  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  held  that  the  verdict  should  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted.  4  Cowen,  26. 
So,  where  a  juror,  after  the  CHUse  was  committed  to  the  jury,  drank  brandy,  though  in  a 
trifling  quantity,  and  as  lie  stated,  to  cure  the  diarrhceu^  it  was  held,  that  the  verdict  should 
bo  set  aside ;  (7  Cowen,  662  ;)  and  in  this  case,  the  court  observe,  "  We  cannot  nllow  jupora, 
thus  of  their  own  head,  to  drink  spirituous  liquor,  while  engaged  in  the  course  of  a  oau^e. 
We  are  satisfied,  that  here  has  been  no  mischief:  but  the  rule  is  absolute,  and  does  not  meddle 
with  consequences.  Nor  should  exceptions  be  multiplied.  We  have  set  aside  verdicts  oa 
error,  for  this  cause,  even  where  the  parties  consented  tliat  the  jury  sliould  drink." 

See  PuringUm  v.  HumpkreyM^  6  Greenl.  379 ;  People  v.  Douglass^  4  Cowen,  26 ;  Common- 
weal^ V.  Poby,  12  Pick.  496;  Fries'  case,  3  DalL  515 ;  Harrison  v.  Powan,  4  Wash.  32. 

The  court  will  permit  cider  to  be  furnished  to  the  jury.  Commonweaith  v.  liohy^  supra. 
But  not  ardent  spirits.  Id. ;  Brant  v.  Fowler^  1  Cowen,  562  ;  Peopk  v.  Douglass^  and  Puring- 
ion  V,  Humphreys^  avpra.    Unless  by  consent.     U.  States  v.  Gibtri^  2  Sumner,  1 9. 

Stat>i  V.  Sparrow,  2  Murphey,  487  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Roby,  12  Pick.  517.  CotUev.  CoUie, 
6  Greenl.  140. 

A  new  trial  was  granted,  berause  the  judge,  after  the  court  was  adjourned,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  jury,  respecting  the  cause  which  had  been  committed  to  them.  Sargeant  v.  Buberts, 
1  Pick.  336.  Bumham  v.  Low,  10  Metcalf,  where  the  case  of  Sargeant  v.  Pvberts,  is  ex- 
plained. 

See  Benson  v.  Fish,  6  Greenl.  141 ;  Eix  v.  Drury,  5  Pick.  302  ;  Sheoffe  v.  Gray,  2  Teates. 
273  ;  MitcheWs  case,  1  Rogers'  Rec.  147,  See  Whitney  y.  Whitman,  5  Mass.  405  ;  PuringUffi 
V.  Humphreys,  6  Greenl.  379 ;  Tahnadge  v.  Nurthop,  1  Root,  522 ;  Price  v.  Warren,  1  Hen. 
&  MunC  385 ;  Hockley  v.  Hustie,  3  John.  252;  Lonsdale  v.  Brown,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  148;  A^' 
ander  v.  Jamiesov,  5  Binney,  238.  In  Commonwealth  v.  Jenkins,  1  haclier  C.  C.  1 1 8,  the  court 
suffered  a  volume  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  to  go  to  the  jury,  without  con- 
sulting either  party,  the  same  containing  the  act  on  which  the  indictment  was  founded.  1° 
U.  States  v.  Gibert,  2  Sumner,  21,  the  conslablo  who  had  the  jury  in  charge  in  a  capital  caM, 
suflered  them  to  read  the  newspapers  during  the  trial,  having  first  examined  the  same,  aD*! 
being  sure  that  they  contained  nothing  in  reference  to  the  trial.  In  BurnJiam  v.  Lou\  '^ 
Metcalf,  several  plans  having  gone  unto  the  jury  room  by  consent,  the  court  without  wn* 
suiting  either  party,  at  the  request  of  the  jury,  suffered  the  constable  having  them  in  charge, 
to  hand  in  to  them  a  pair  of  dividers.  In  all  of  these  three  last  named  cases,  it  was  held  that 
the  verdict  was  not  vitiated  thereby. 
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their  verdict,  and  they  appear  not  likely  to  do  so,  the  judge,  chairman, 
or  recorder,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  may  discharge  them,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity,  of  which  he  is  to  judge  ;(a)  and 
he  usually  discharges  them,  after  they  have  been  one  night  locked  up 
in  their  jury  room,  deliberating  on  their  verdict.  Where  a  jury  retired 
to  consider  of  their  verdict  between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
were  locked  up  all  night,  and  being  brought  into  court  the  next  morn- 
ing, declared  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  their  agreeing,  the  judge 
discharged  them,  the  business  of  the  assizes  being  over,  and  the  com- 
mission opened  for  the  next  county  on  the  circuit:  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench  held,  that  he  had  properly  exercised  his  discretion  in  doing 

80.(i)[l] 

(a)  R.  V.  Newton,  13  Shaw's  J.  P.  666.  (h)  lb. 


[1]  trord  Coke  (1  Inst.  227,  b.  3  Inst.  110,)  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  jury 
sworn,  and  charged  by  the  court,  in  cases  of  life  or  member,  and  so  in  all  cases  of  felony, 
cannot  bo  discliarged  by  the  court,  or  any  other,  but  tliey  ought  to  give  a  verdict.  The  only 
autliority,  however,  that  he  cites  in  favor  of  this  general  position,  is  a  case  from  21  Edw. 
Ill,  18,  ^Foster,  32 ;  Brooke's  Coroue,  42,)  iu  wliich  it  was  adjudged  that  a  person  indicted 
for  larceny,  and  who  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  himself  upon  his  country,  should  not, 
afterwards,  wlien  the  jury  was  in  court,  be  admitted  to  become  an  approver;  because,  by 
solemnly  denying  the  fact  by  his  plea,  he  had  lost  all  credit^  and  ought  not  to  be  received  as 
a  witness  against  others.  Foster,  32,  33 ;  Brooke's  Corone,  42.  This  authority,  cited  by 
Lord  Coke,  does  not  warrant,  or  add  the  least  sanction  to  his  general  rule,  and  the  authority 
itself  was  afterwards  overruled;  and  the  court  used  to  exercise  its  discretion,  in  sometimes 
refusing,  and  sometimes  admitting  persons  to  the  liberty  of  approving,  after  the  jurj'  were 
sworn,  and  evidence  in  part  given.  Foster,  33,  34.  The  same  doctrine  advanced  by  Coke, 
was  afterwards  engrafted  by  Serjeant  Hawkins,  (P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  97,  s  1,)  and  by  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone,  (Com.  vol.  4,  p.  360,)  into  their  elementary  treatises  on  the  criminal  law;  but 
their  opinions  rest  solely  upon  the  foundation  of  Lord  Coke's  authority.  There  is  also  a  note 
in  Curth.  465,  in  which  it  is  stated  to  have  been  a  resolution  of  all  the  judges  of  England,  of 
which  Ch.  J.  Holt  was  then  one,  that,  in  capital  cases,  a  juror  cannot  be  withdrawn,  even 
with  the  prisoner's  consent,  nor  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  without  it.  In  civil  actions, 
the  justices,  upon  causes,  may  discharge  the  jury.  Bro.  luq.  39,  47,  68,  &c.  cited  in  1  Tri, 
pur  Pais,  259. 

With  respect  to  the  note  in  Carthew,  it  underwent  a  critical  examination,  in  the  case  of 
the  two  Einloclis,  (Foster,  27,  28,)  in  the  year  1746,  and  it  was  considered  as  a  palpable 
mistake  of  the  reporter.  Tii©  case  as  corrected  by  a  MS.  report  of  Cii.  J.  Kyre,  was  on  an 
indictment  for  perjury ;  and  on  the  trial,  the  prosecutor  finding  his  evidence  defective,  in- 
8i8t(>d  on  withdrawing  a  juror,  and  Ch.  J.  Holt  refused  it,  saying,  that  in  criminal  cases,  a 
juror  cannot  be  withdrawn,  but  by  consent;  and  in  capital  cases,  not  even  with  consent. 
This  case,  thorefbre,  goes  only  in  restraint  of  what  was  properly  deemed  an  unreasonable 
and  oppressive  claim  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor. 

In  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Jeffn,  (Strn.  984,)  Lord  Ilardwicke  followed  this  example  of 
Holt.  He  refused,  in  a  case  of  barratry,  to  permit  n  juror  to  be  withdrawn,  on  the  motion 
of  the  prosecuter,  after  he  had  gono  into  proof,  and  (ouud  himself  deficient,  because  the  pun- 
inhment  annexed  to  that  ofTencc  might  be  infamous;  but  he  said  it  might  be,  and  had  been 
done,  iu  other  cases  of  misdemeanor:?.  This,  like  the  preceding  case,  controls  an  improper 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  court,  but  does  not  deny  its  existence.  It  perhaps  admits  t'>o 
much ;  for  to  allow  the  prosecutor,  in  any  case,  to  withdraw  a  juror,  because  he  finds  him- 
self not  fully  prepared  in  bis  proofs,  is  an  unreasonable  indulgence,  unless  it  should  be  made 
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But  this  discharge  of  the  jury  has  no  effect  on  the  prisoner ;  he  bas 
no  right  on  that  account  to  be  discharged,  but  must,  if  in  custody,  re* 

to  appear,  that  some  part  of  the  testimoDy  was  wanting,  through  the  oontriyanoe  or  agency 
of  the  defendant 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  position,  generally  denying  the  power  of  the  court  to  discharge  t 
jury  sworn  and  charged  in  a  criminal  case,  has  originated  (probably  without  further  exami- 
nation or  inquiry)  from  a  dictum^  to  be  found  in  the  Institutes  of  Lord  Coke,  and  that  this 
dictum  rests  upon  his  single  authority,  without  the  sanction  of  any  judicial  decision.  None 
of  the  decisions  go  any  further,  than  to  prescribe  a  rule  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  in  pa^ 
ticular  cases.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  authorities  admitting  and  establishing  the 
power  of  the  court  to  discharge  the  jury,  even  in  capital  cases. 

In  the  case  of  Ferrars,  cited  in  Sir  T.  Raym.  8i,  which  was  on  an  information  for  tbrgerj, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  held  by  all  the  justices,  that  after  a  jury  was  sworn  and  charged  in  a 
capital  case,  they  may  be  dismissed,  or  a  juror  withdrawn,  though  this  was  said  to  be  con- 
trary to  common  tradition.  Again,  on  a  trial  for  larceny,  reported  in  ]  Vent  (p.  69,)  after  the 
jury  were  sworn,  as  the  witnesses  did  not  appear,  and  were  suspected  to  have  been  tamper- 
ed with  by  the  defendant,  the  jury  were  discharged,  and  the  trial  put  off ;  and  Sir  John 
Strange  produced  the  record  of  a  case  of  Hill,  8,  s.  7,  (Foster,  271,)  where,  on  an  indictmeot 
for  murder,  the  jury  delivered  a  verdict  handed  to  them  by  the  prisoner,  and  they  were  in 
consequence  of  it  discharged  and  committed,  and  the  defendant  tried  again.  In  the  spirit  of 
these  decisions,  Sir  John  Holt  (Salk.  646,)  admitted  that  even  a  new  trial  might  be  granted 
in  criminal  cases,  if  the  verdict  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  trick;  and  Sir  M.  Hale,  (P.  C.  vol 
2,  p.  295,)  in  direct  opposition  to  Coke,  says,  that  the  practice  had,  in  his  time,  become  ordi- 
nary for  the  court,  after  the  jury  were  sworn  and  cliarged,  and  evidence  given,  if  it  appeared 
that  some  of  the  testimony  was  kept  back,  or  that  there  might  be  a  fuller  discovery,  and  the 
offence  as  notorious  as  murder  or  burglary,  to  discharge  the  jury,  and  remit  the  prisoner  for 
another  trial 

In  the  case  of  the  two  Kinlocks,  (Foster,  22  to  40,)  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  tbe 
single  point  decided  was,  that  the  court  might,  in  a  capital  case,  on  motion  of  the  prisoners 
couusel,  and  at  his  request,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  attorney-general,  before  evidence 
given,  discharge  the  jury,  to  let  in  a  new  defence,  which  the  prisoner  could  not  otherwise 
have ;  but  the  general  question,  touching  the  power  of  the  court  to  discharge  jurors,  u^de^ 
went  a  full  and  solemn  discussion,  and  all  the  cases  that  I  have  mentioned,  were  cited  and 
ezamuied.  Ten  of  the  English  judges  gave  their  opinions  seriatifrij  and  according  to  tbe 
elaborate  and  able  argument  of  Sir  M.  Foster,  which  he  has  preserved  entire,  and  which  we 
may  consider  as  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges,  except  one,  as  all  but  one  agreed  in  the  same 
principles  and  result,  the  court  came  to  this  decision ;  that  the  general  rule,  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Coke,  had  no  authority  to  warrant  it,  and  could  not  be  universally  binding.  That  the 
question  was  not  capable  of  being  determined  by  any  general  rule,  for  that  none  could  go- 
vern the  discretion  of  the  court,  in  all  possible  cases  and  circumstances,  and  that  tlie  case  in 
Garthow  was  of  little  or  no  weight,  and  must  have  arisen  from  a  mistake  in  the  reporter. 
Sir  M.  Foster  stated  several  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  Coke,  and  said  that  many  more 
might  be  mentioned.  Among  other  instances,  he  admitted  the  right  of  the  court  to  discbarge 
the  jury  after  evidence  given,  because  the  indictment  did  not  suit  the  case,  and  had  been 
mistaken  by  the  prosecutor;  and  this  power  is  also  recognized  in  several  of  the  books- 
Comb.  401 ;  Kelynge,  26,  52.  He  further  admitted  the  right  of  the  court,  in  the  cases  stat- 
ed from  Ventris  and  Halo,  where  practices  had  been  used  to  keep  the  witnesses  out  of  tbe 
way ;  though  he  reprobated,  and  very  justly,  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried,  in 
other  instances,  where  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  convict  St  Tr.  vol.  2,  p.  710. 
827. 

The  instances  in  which  the  court  has  exercised  its  discretion  in  discharging  the  jury,  have 
multiplied  since  the  time  of  Foster,  and  have  now  become  very  considerable  in  point  of  num- 
ber and  imporUnce.  If  a  prisoner  be  found  to  be  insane,  (1  Hale,  36,)  or  in  a  fit,  (Leacb, 
443,)  or  be  Ukeu  in  labor,  (Foster,  76.)  or  if  a  juror  escape  fh>m  his  fellows  and  go  off,  (2 
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main  imprisoned  until  another  jury  can  be  charged  with  him,(a)  unless 
in  the  meantime  he  be  bailed. 

(a)  R,  y.  Newton^  supra. 

Halo,  296,)  or  bo  taken  in  a  ^t,  or  be  intoxicated ;  in  all  these  cases  it  has  been  ruled,  that 
the  court  may  discbarge  the  jury,  and  remand  the  prisoner  for  another  trial. 

The  general  rule,  as  laid  down  by  Coke,  and  most  of  the  cases  on  the  subject  relate  to 
trials  for  capital  offences,  and  even  there  we  have  seen  bow  far  the  rule  has  been  justly  ques- 
tioned, if  not  wholly  done  away ;  and  the  many  exceptions  which  are  conceded  to  exist 
against  its  uniirersality.  But  the  case  now  before  the  court  is  a  case  of  misdemeanor  only, 
and  the  precise  question  is,  whether,  in  such  case,  it  does  not  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  discharge  the  jury,  whenever  they  deem  it  requisite  to  a  just  and  impartial  trial. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  there  is  no  general  rule,  nor  any  adjudged  case,  denying  this 
ix>wer  in  the  court,  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  resolution  of  Holt,  as  it  appears  in 
its  correct  and  authentic  state  in  Foster,  and  the  decision  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  only  go  to  re- 
strict the  undue  exercise  of  this  power,  on  trials  for  misdemeanors,  by  denying  to  the  prose- 
cutor the  liberty  of  having  a  juror  withdrawn,  because  he  happens,  after  entering  into  his 
testimony,  to  find  himself  unprepared  through  his  own  default;  and  even  this  extraordinaiy 
mdulgence  is  granted,  according  to  Hardwicke,  if  the  punishment  annexed  to  the  ofifence  be 
not  infamous. 

If  the  question  in  capital  cases  be  doubtful,  there  is  nothing  to  render  it  so  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanor. The  power  of  the  court  in  those  cases  is  analogous  to  their  power  in  civil  cases  ; 
and  they  seem,  in  many  respects,  to  possess  the  same  control  over  the  verdict,  in  exercising 
the  power  of  awarding  new  trials,  (6  Term  Rep.  688;  T.  Jones,  163;  1  Lev.  9;  21  Yin. 
478 ;  Loft  147  ;  4  BI.  Com.  355 ;  Ridg.  51 ;  1  Lev.  9,)  and  taking  a  privy  verdict;  (T.  Raym. 
193 ;)  and  the  party  is  also  entitled  to  a  writ  of  error,  as  a  matter  of  right  Laws  of  New 
York,  VOL  1,  184. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  as  no  general  rule  or  decision  that  I  have  met  with,  exists  to  the 
contrary,  in  a  case  of  misdemeanor ;  and  as  the  rule,  even  in  capital  cases,  abounds  with  ex* 
ceptions,  and  is  even  questioned,  if  not  denied  by  the  most  respectable  authority,  that  of  nine 
of  the  judges  of  England,  it  must,  from  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  thing,  belong  to  the 
court,  on  trials  for  misdemeanors,  to  discharge  the  jury  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  render  such  interference  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  justice.  It  is  not  for  me  here  to 
say,  whether  the  same  power  exists  in  the  same  degree,  (for  to  a  certain  deg^e  it  must  in- 
evitably exist,)  on  trials  for  capital  crimes,  because  such  a  case  is  not  the  one  before  the 
court ;  and  I  chose  to  confine  my  opinion  strictly  to  the  facts  before  me. 

With  respect  to  misdemeanors,  we  may,  with  perfect  safety  and  propriety,  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  M.  Foster,  (p.  29,)  which  he,  however,  applies  even  to  capital  crimes;  ''that  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  single  rule  which  can  be  made  to  govern  the  infinite  variety  of 
cases  that  may  come  under  the  general  question  touching  the  power  of  the  court  to  discharge 
juries  sworn  and  charged  in  criminal  cases."  If  the  court  are  satisfied  that  the  jury  have 
>  made  long  and  unavailing  efibrts  to  agree ;  that  they  are  so  far  exhausted,  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  further  discussion  and  deliberation,  this  becomes  a  case  of  necessity,  and  requires  an 
interference.  All  the  authorities  admit,  that  when  any  juror  becomes  mentally  disabled,  by 
sickness  or  intoxication,  it  is  proper  to  discharge  the  jury ;  and  whether  the  mental  inability 
be  produced  by  sickness,  &tigue,  or  incurable  prejudice,  the  application  of  the  principle 
must  be  the  same.  So  it  is  admitted  to  be  proper  to  discharge  the  jury  when  there  is  good 
reason  to  conclude  the  witnesses  are  kept  away,  or  the  jury  tampered  with,  by  means  of  the 
parties.  Every  question  of  this  kind  must  rest  with  the  oourt,  under  all  the  particular  or 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  There  is  no  alternative ;  either  the  court  must  determine 
when  it  is  requisite  to  discharge,  or  the  rule  must  be  inflexible,  that  after  the  jury  are  once 
sworn  and  charged,  no  other  jury  can,  in  any  event,  be  sworn  and  charged  in  the  same  cause. 
The  moment  cases  of  necessity  are  admitted  to  form  exceptions,  that  moment  a  door  is  open- 
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There  are  other  eases,  also,  where  from  necessity  the  judge  is  obliged 
to  discharge  the  jury.     Where,  during  a  trial  for  murder,  one  of  the 

ed  to  tho  diacretioQ  of  the  coartf  to  judge  of  that  necessity,  and  to  determiQe  what  combi- 
natioD  of  drcnmstances  will  create  one.    See  TAe  People  v.  Olcott,  2  Johnson's  Cases,  300. 

In  Pennsylvania*  {Commonirtal/h  v.  Cook,  6  Serg.  &.  RawL  577,)  it  was  decided,  after  great 
consideration,  and  a  review  of  all  the  cases,  ancient  and  modern,  that  a  jury  couU  not  bo 
discharged  because  they  were  unable  to  agree.  And,  in  North  Carolina,  the  doctrine  lias 
been  carried  to  the  extent  of  declaring,  that  when  the  jury  did  not  agree  within  the  time 
during  which  the  coart  was  authorized  to  continue,  that  the  omission  to  return  a  verdict, 
was  equivalent  to  an  acquittal,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  dischnrged,  ns  he 
could  never  be  legally  tried  by  another  jury.  Ex  parte  Spear^  I  Dever.  491 ;  The  StnU  v. 
GarriqtkeSy  2  Hayw.  241. 

In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  Goodwin^  (18  John.  Repi  187,)  the  court,  per  Spencer,  Cb.  J., 
concluded,  upon  full  consideration,  that  *'^although  the  power  of  discharging  a  jury,  is  a 
delicate  and  highly  important  trust,  yet,  that  it  does  exist  in  cases  of  extreme  and  abf^olute 
necessity^  and  that  it  may  be  exercised  without  operating  as  an  acquittal  of  the  defendant; 
that  it  extends  as  well  to  felonies  as  misdemeanors ;  and  that  it  exists  and  may  be  discreetly 
exercised  in  cases  where  the  juiy,  from  the  length  of  time,  they  have  been  considering  a 
cause  and  their  inability  to  agree  may  be  fairly  presumed,  as  never  likely  to  agree,  unless 
compelled  so  to  do,  from  the  pressing  calls  of  famine  or  bodily  exhaustion.'' 

In  Alabama,  in  the  case  of  Ned  v  The  State^  (7  Porter  Rep^  188,)  the  following  points 
were  made :  1st.  That  courts  have  not,  in  capital  cases,  a  discretionary  authority  to  discbarge 
a  jury  after  evidence  given.  2d.  That  a  jury  is^  ipso  factOj  discharged  by  the  terminatioQ 
of  the  authority  of  the  court  to  which  it  is  attached.  3d.  That  a  court  does  possess  the 
power  to  discharge,  in  any  case  of  pressing  necessity,  and  should  exercise  it  whenever  such 
a  case  is  made  to  appear.  4th.  That  sudden  illness  of  a  prisoner,  or  a  juror,  so  that  the  trial 
cannot  proceed,  are  ascertained  cases  of  necessity,  and  that  many  others  exist,  which  can 
only  be  defined  when  particular  cases  arise.  5th.  That  a  court  does  not  possess  the  power, 
in  a  capital  case,  to  discharge  a  jury  because  it  cannol  or  will  not  agree. 

In  The  Stale  v.  Ephraim,  (2  Dev.  A  Batt.  Rep.  162,)  it  was  held  that  a  jury,  charged  in  a 
capital  case  cannot  be  discharged  belore  returning  the  verdict  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ; 
they  cannot  bo  discharged  without  the  prisoner's  consent,  but  for  evident  argent  overruling 
necessity,  arising  from  some  matter  occuring  during  the  trial,  which  was  beyond  hnnaQ 
foresight  and  control;  and,  generally  speaking,  such  necessity  must  be  set'f^th  in  the 
record. 

In  an  early  case  in  Tennessee  {State  v.  Walerhousej  Martin  &  Yerger,  Rop.  278,)  it  vas 
held  that  it  was  discretionary  with  tho  court,  even  in  capital  cases,  to  discharge  tlie  jury. 
But  in  a  later  case  (Mahala  v.  The  State,  10  Yerger,  533,)  where  the  jury  were  empannele<l 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  2  o'clock;  they  came  in  once  or  twice  during  th^  same  eveuiu?' 
and  declared  that  they  could  not  agree ;  tliey  were,  however,  kept  together  all  night  by  the 
court,  and,  at  9  o'clock  the  next  morning,  upon  their  declaring  they  could  not  agree,  tiie 
court  discharged  them.  The  term  was  not  concluded  until  the  next  day,  (Saturdxiy.)  ^^ 
was  held,  that  this  was  not  such  a  case  of  necessity  as  authorized  the  court  to  discharge 
them.  It  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  court,  it  was  said,  to  discharge  them  without  consenl? 
except  in  case  of  sickriess^  insanity,  or  exhaustion,  among  ihetnsclves. 

In  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  It  seems  to  have  been  b«?J'^ 
that  where  any  separation  of  the  jury,  except  by  consent,  or  in  case  of  such  violent  neces- 
sity, as  may  be  considered  the  act  of  God,  is  held  a  bar  to  all  subsequent  proceedings.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  the  dischtu^o  of  the  jury  is  a  matter  of  pure  discretion,  for  the  court; 
and  that  when  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  it  takes  place,  it  presents  no  impeJi' 
ment  to  a  second  trial  has  been  held  by  tho  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  by  Wash- 
ington, J.t  Story,  J.,  and  M'Lean,  J.,  sitting  in  their  several  circuits^  and  by  the  courW  ^ 
Uassachusetts,  New-York,  and  Mississippi. 
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jury  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  court  in  a  state  of 
insensibility :  and  after  the  court  had  waited  some  time,  it  was  deposed 
on  oath  that  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  return  immediately :  Lawrence, 
J.,  discharged  the  jury,  and  ordered  another  jury  (consisting  of  the  re- 
maining eleven  jurors,  and  a  twelfth  from  the  jury  panel)  to  be  sworn ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  thereupon  tried,  convicted,  and  cxecuted.(a)  The 
same  also  occurred  before  Wood,  B.,  in  1812,  upon  the  trial  of  one  Ed- 
wards, for  maliciously  shooting,  and  the  point  being  reserved  for  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
judge  had  acted  rightly.(i)  So  where  a  defendant,  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, became  so  ill,  that  he  could  not  remain  at  the  bar,  the  judge 
discharged  the  jury ;  and  afterwards  during  the  same  assizes,  upon  his 
recovery,  another  jury  were  charged  with  him,  and  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  were  commenced  de  novo,{c)  So,  where  on  a  trial  for  man- 
slaughter, it  was  discovered,  after  the  swearing  of  the  jury,  that  the 
surgeon  who  had  examined  the  body  was  absent :  upon  the  prisoner  re- 
questing that  the  jury  should  be  discharged,  they  were  accordingly  dis- 
charged, and  the  prisoner  was  tried  on  the  next  day  by  another  jury .(d) 
And  upon  a  trial  for  high  treason,  where  after  the  jury  was  sworn,  it 
was  intimated  by  one  of  the  judges,  that  the  defence  the  prisoners  in- 
tended to  set  up,  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  under  the 
general  issue  that  was  *pleaded,  the  jury,  with  the  consent  of  [*173] 
the  attorney -general,  was  discharged,  and  the  prisoners  allowed 
to  plead  de  novo,  specially ;  and  they  were  afterwards  tried  by  another 
jury.(e)[l] 

(a)  R  V.  Scalbertf  2  Leach,  620.  ((Q  R.  v.  Stokes,  6  Car.  A  P.  151. 

(b)  R  T.  Edwards,  R.  &  Ry.  224,  3  Camp.         (e)  R  v.  Alexander  dt  Charles  Kinioch,  Post 
207,  4  Taunt  309.  16,  I  Wils.  157. 

(c)  R  T.  Streek,  2  Car.  &  P.  413. 


[I]  In  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  the  jury  may  be  discharged.  OominonweaUh  y.  Cook,  6 
Serg.  &  Rawlc,  577 ;  CommonweaUh  v.  Clew,  3  Rawie,  498;  in  re  Robert  Spear,  1  Devereuz, 
491;  State  v,  JfKee,  I  Bailej,  154.  See  2  Rossell,  653,  n.  (A.).;  1  Coweo,  225,  226,  in 
notes.  So  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  justice.  United  States  t.  CeoUdge,  2 
Gall.  364;   United  States  v.  Perez,  9  Wheat  579. 

Where  the  term  of  the  court  expired,  and  the  jury  separated  after  they  were  charged  with 
the  trial,  and  before  they  returned  a  verdict,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner  could  not  be  tried 
ag^iu.  In  re  Robert  Spear,  1  Dovcreux,  491.  See  State  ▼.  Garrigws  1  Hayw.  241.  But 
when  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  a  capital  case  cannot  agree  upon  a  verdict,  the  court  have  dfs- 
cretionary  power  to  discharge  them,  and  the  prisoner  may  be  put  on  his  trial  before  another 
jury.  CommonweaWi  v.  Purchase,  2  Pick.  (2d  ed.)  521,  and  notes  to  that  case ;  Common' 
wealth  V.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  515 ;  People  v.  Goodwin,  18  Johns.  200;  State  v.  ITKee,  1  Bailey, 
651 ;  People  v.  Oreen,  13  Wendell.  55.  But  see  CommonweaUh  v.  Cook,  6  Serg.  k  Rawle, 
577;  CommonweaUh  v.  Clew,  3  Rawle,  498,  contra.  Tennessee. — The  cases  of  necessity  which 
will  authorize  the  court  to  discharge  a  jury,  are  of  three  classes ;  Ist,  where  the  court  are 
compelled  to  adjourn  before  the  jury  agree ;  2d,  where  the  prisoner  by  his  own  conduct, 
places  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  juxy  to  investigate  his  case  correctly,  or  where,  by  the  vis- 
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On  the  other  hand,  where  a  person  is  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  the  evidence  it  tnrns  out  to  be  a  felony,  the  judge  may  dis- 
charge the  jury,  and  order  the  party  to  be  indicted  for  the  felony  ;(a) 
or  the  jury  may  find  him  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor.(i)  And  lastly, 
where  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor  was  clearly  bad  upon  the  face 
of  it,  Abbott,  C.  J.,  discharged  the  jury  from  giving  any  verdict  upon 
it.(c) 

(a)  14  k  15  Vict  c.  100,  a.  12.  (c)  R  v.  Deacon,  Ry.  &  M.  N.  P.  C.  21.   R 

(p)  Id.  T.  HoUis,  2  Stark.  536. 

itation  of  ProTidence,  he  is  prevented  from  attending  to  his  trial ;  and  3d,  where  there  is  no 
possibility  for  the  juiy  to  agree  and  return  a  verdict     Mahala  v.  State,  1 0  Yerger,  232. 

Tlie  discharge  of  a  jury,  in  a  criminal  case,  without  agreeing  on  a  verdict,  rests  in  the 
sound  discretion  of  tiie  court  in  which  the  trial  is  had  ;  and  the  exercise  of  such  discretion 
will  not  be  reversed  on  writ  of  error.  So  held  when  the  jury  were  discharged  after  being 
out  only  30  minutes.  13  Wend.  55.  If  a  juryman  be  taken  ill,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of 
attending  through  the  trial,  tlie  jury  may  be  discharged  and  tlio  prisoner  tried  de  novo,  or 
another  juryman  may  be  added  to  the  eleven ;  but  in  that  case  the  prisoner  should  be  of- 
fered his  challenges  over  again,  as  to  tlie  eleven,  and  the  eleven  should  be  sworn  de  nora 
Russ.  &  Ry.  C.  C.  224 ;  4  Taunt  309.  So  if  during  the  trial  the  prisoner  be  taken  so  ill  that 
he  is  incapable  of  remaining  at  the  bar,  the  judge  may  discharge  the  jury,  and  on  the  pris- 
oner's recovery  another  jury  may  be  returned,  and  the  proceedings  oommenced  do  nora 
The  court,  on  a  trial  for  a  misdemeanor,  doubted  whether  in  such  a  case  the  consent  of  couo- 
sel  was  sufficient  to  justify  the  proceeding  with  the  trial  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant 
Roscoe's  Cr.  Ev.  177;  2  Car,  A  P.  432. 

In  cases  not  capital,  where  there  is  no  prospect  of  agreement,  a  juror  may  be  withdrawi 
without  the  defendant's  consent  9  Mass.  R.  494;  12  id.  316;  2  John.  Cas.  301,  275;  3 
Caines'  Rep.  100.  And  in  capital  cases,  the  court  may  discharge  a  jury  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; (4  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  402 ;  6  St-rg.  &  Rawle,  580;)  but  mere  inability  to  agree,  is  not 
such  a  case,  nor  does  it  arise  from  the  illness  of  some  of  the  jury,  if  such  illness  can  be  re- 
moved by  permitting  refreshments,  and  the  court,  against  the  consent  and  prayer  of  the  pri^' 
oner,  refuses  such  refreshments,  unless  a  majority  of  the  jury  agree  to  receive  them.  Ift 
under  such  circumstances  the  jury  are  discharged,  the  prisoner  may  plead  it  in  bar  to  an- 
other trial.     3  Rawle,  498. 

If  it  should  appear  in  the  course  of  a  trial  that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  the  judge  may  order 
the  jury  to  be  discharged,  that  he  may  be  tried  after  the  recovery  of  his  understanding,  i 
Hale's  P.  C.  34;  Russ.  A  Ry.  C.  C.  431,  (n).  In  this  state,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  court,  whether  it  will  try  a  person  who  is  insane,  or  not ;  for  by  statute,  no  inssDe 
person  can  be  tried  or  punished  for  any  crime  or  offence,  while  ho  continues  in  that  state. 
2  R.  S.  697,  §  2. 

"When  the  evidence  on  both  sides  is  closed,  or  after  any  evidence  has  been  given,  the  jury 
can  not  be  discharged,  unless  in  case  of  evident  necessity,  (as  in  the  cases  above  mentioned,) 
till  they  have  given  in  their  verdict,  but  are  to  consider  of  it  and  deliver  it  in  open  coort. 
But  the  court  may  adjourn,  while  the  jury  are  withdrawn  to  confer,  and  may  return  to  re- 
ceive the  verdict  in  open  court  4  Black.  Com.  360 ;  Roscoe's  Cr.  Ev.  177.  And  when  a 
crimmal  trial  runs  to  such  length  that  it  can  not  be  concluded  in  one  day,  the  court  by  '^^ 
own  authority,  may  acUoum  till  next  morning.  But  the  jury  must  be' kept  together,  (»* 
least  in  a  capital  case,)  so  that  they  may  have  no  communication  but  with  each  other.  ^  ^' 
R.  627  ;  Steph.  Sum.  Cr.  L.  313.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  upon  a  criminal  trial,  thew  c*n 
be  no  separation  of  the  jury  after  the  evidence  is  entered  upon,  and  before  a  verdict  is  gi^^°' 
RoBCoe's  Or.  B.  178;  1  Hayw.  241. 
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(i)  Delivery  of  the  verdict 

If  the  jury  retire,  then,  upon  their  afterwards  returning  into  court, 
the  clerk  of  arraigns  at  the  assizes,  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  sessions 
addresses  them  thus :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  answer  to  your  names ;" 
he  then  calls  over  their  names,  and  the  jurors  respectively  answer. 
They  should  all  be  in  court  at  the  time  the*verdict  is  given. 

As  soon  as  the  jury  are  ready  to  deliver  their  verdict,  the  clerk  of 
arraigns  or  clerk  of  the  peace  addresses  them  thus:  " Gentlemen,  have 
you  agreed  upon  your  verdict?  Who  shall  say  for  you  ?  Your  fore- 
man. How  3ay  you,  do  you  find  the  prisoner  [or  defendant^  A.  B. 
guilty  of  the  [felony]  whereof  he  stands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ?  Do 
you  find  the  prisoner  C.  D.  guilty  of  the  [felony']  whereof  he  stands 
indicted,  or  not  guilty." 

The  jurors  answer  "  guilty,"  or  "  not  guilty  ;"  or  they  may  say,  "  We 
find  him  guilty  of  stealing,  but  not  in  the  dwelling  house  to  the  value 
of  five  pounds,"  or  "not  guilty  of  burglary,  but  guilty  of  the  stealing," 
or  the  like.     The  verdict  must  be  delivered  openly  in  court.(a)[2] 

(c)  For  a  less  offence  than  is  charged. 

There  are  several  cases  where  a  greater  offence  includes  a  less ;  and 
upon  an  indictment  for  the  greater  offence,  the  jury  may  find  the  priso- 
ner guilty  of  the  less.     As  for  instance, — 

Upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  jury  may  find  the  prisoner  not 
guilty  of  the  murder,  but  guilty  of  maaslaughter.(a) 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  47,  s.  2 ;  Co.  Lit.  227 ;  3  (&)  2  Hawk.  c.  47,  88.  4,  6. 

Inst.  110. 

[2]  The  verdict  in  all  cases  of  felony  and  treason,  must  be  delivered  in  open  court,  in  the 
presence  of  the  defendant  1  Chit  Or.  Law,  636 ;  1  Wend.  Rep.  91  ;  1  Term  Rep.  434. 
But  in  all  trials  for  inferior  misdemeanors,  or  where  no  corporal  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted, 
a  privy  verdict  may  be  given,  and  there  is  no  occasion  (or  the  presence  of  the  defendant.  lb. 
And  it  seems  that  in  England,  by  consent  of  parties,  it  may  be  delivered  at  the  house  of  the 
judge,  even  where  it  is  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county  in  which  the  trial  was  had, 
5  Burr.  2667.     But  no  such  rule  exists  here. 

Upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment,  th^  concurrence  of  tlie  whole  Jury  is  necessary  to  a 
conviction,  and  the  jury  may  be  polled  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  concurrence.  State  v.  Barden^ 
1  BaUey,  3. 

The  practice  of  permitting  the  jury  to  be  polled,  is  not  uniform  through  the  states.  That 
they  may  be  polled,  see  the  following  cases.  State  v.  AUen^  1  M'Cord,  525 ;  Martin  v.  Ma- 
verick, id.  24 ;  Nomaque  v.  Pwple,  I  Breese,  111 ;  People  v.  Perkins,  I  Wendell,  91  ;  Fox  v. 
Smitli,  3  Cowen,  23 ;  Jackson  v.  Hawks,  2  Wendell,  619 ;  State  v.  Harden,  1  Bailey,  3 ; 
Sargent  Y.  State,  11  Ohio,  472. 

The  court  does  not  permit  the  jury  to  be  polled  in  Massacbusett*^  either  in  otvil  or  crimi- 
nal cases.  Ropps  v.  Barker,  4  Pick.  239 ,-  GommonweaUh  v.  Boby,  12  Pick.  496.  So  in 
Kaine,  FeXUnoe's  case,  5  Greenl.  333. 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  and  larceny,  the  jury  may  find  the 
prisoner  not  guilty  of  the  burglary,  but  guilty  of  the  larceny  .(a) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  a  house,  shop,  or  warehouse,  and 
stealing  therein,  the  jury  may  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty  of  the  break- 
ing and  entering,  but  guilty  of  the  simple  larceny,  or  (in  the  case  of  a  dwel- 
ling-house) of  stealing  in  the  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  5^ 
[*174]  *Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  from  a  dwelling-house  to 
the  value  of  5?.,  or  some  person  therein  being  put  in  fear, 
the  jury  may  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  simple  larceny.(i) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  jury  may  find  the  prisoner  not 
guilty  of  the  robbery,  but  guilty  of  the  stealing  from  the  person,((r)  or 
guilty  of  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  rob.(d) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  the  jury  may 
find  the  prisoner  not  guilty  of  the  felony  or  misdemeanor,  but  guilty 
of  an  attempt  to  commit  it.(e)  Formerly,  upon  all  indictments  on  stat. 
1.  Vict.  c.  85,  for  stabbing,  cutting,  wounding,  &c.,  or  for  any  felony 
which  included  an  assault,  the  defendant  might  be  acquitted  of  the  fel- 
ony, and  found  guilty  of  the  assault  ]{g)  but  that  section  is  now  repealed; 
indeed  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  when  the  more  general  enactment 
above-mentioned  was  made,  that  upon  an  indictment  for  any  felony, 
&c.,  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  commit  it.[l] 

(d)  For  another  offence  than  that  charged. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  embezzlement,  the  jury  may  find  the  priso- 


(a)  2  Hawk,  a  47,  s.  11. 

^)  See  2  Hawk,  a  47,  &  12. 

(c)  jR.  V.  WaSs  et  al,  2  Car.  &  K.  214. 


(d)  14  A  15  Vict  c.  100,  a.  11, 

(e)  14  &  16  Vict  c.  100,  s.  9. 
(g)  1  Vict.  c.  85,  8.  11. 


[I]  The  New  York  Reviaed  Statutea  provide  that  upon  an  indictment  for  any  offence  con- 
BLSting  of  different  degrees,  the  jury  naay  find  the  accused  not  guilty  of  the  offence  in  lb« 
degree  charged  in  the  indictment  and  may  find  such  accused  person  guilty  of  any  degree  o( 
such  offence  inferior  to  that  charged  in  the  indictment,  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit  aucb 
offence.    2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Sts.  4th  ed.  p.  886,  sec.  31. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  any  person  indicted  for  a  felony  shall  on  the 
trial  be  acquitted  by  verdict  of  part  of  the  offence  chaiged  in  the  indictment  and  oonvicte<i 
of  the  residue  thereof,  such  verdict  may  bo  received  and  recorded  by  the  court ;  and  there- 
upon the  person  indicted  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  offence,  if  any,  which  shall  itpp^^ 
to  the  court  to  be  substantially  charged  by  the  residue  of  such  indictment,  and  shall  be 
aentenced  and  punished  accordingly.  Rev.  Stat  ch.  137,  §  11.  Under  this  section  of  the 
statute  of  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  decided,  that  the  prisoner  under  an  indictment  for  ft 
rape  committed  upon  his  own  daughter,  may  be  acquitted  of  the  rape  and  convicted  of  iocest* 
OomnumweaUh  v.  Goodhue,  2  Metcalf,  193. 

A  defendant  indicted  for  assault  and  battery  with  intent  to  murder,  may  be  convicted  ol 
a  simple  assault  and  battery.    Greater  offences  include  the  lesser  of  a  kindred  character. 
StaJbe  V.  Stedman^  7  Porter,  495.    See  SUswart  v.  State,  6  Ohio,  242 ;  State  v.  Oaffney,  Ric«» 
431 ;   CommomveaUh  v.  Drum,  19  Pick.  479 ;  SavM  v.  Hope,  22  Pick.  1,  7  ;  Same  v.  Griffi^^ 
21  Pick,  523 ;  PeopU  v.  J<Kk80ii^  3  Hill,  92. 
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ner  "not  guilty  of  the  embezzlement,  but  guilty  of  simple  larceny,  or 
guilty  of  larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant.(a) 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  jury  may  find  the  prisoner  not 
guilty  of  the  larceny,  but  guilty  of  embezzlement.(6)  2] 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  larceny  at  one  time,  the  jury  may  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  generally,  although  the  prosecutor  gave  evidence  of 
three  different  takings  of  parcels  of  the  goods  within  six  months.(c) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  two  or  more  for  jointly  receiving  stolen 
goods,  the  jury  may  find  all  or  any  of  them  guilty,  who  shall  be  proved 
to  .have  separately  received  any  portion  of  the  goods,  knowing  the  same 
to  have  been  stolen. (c?) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  a  woman  for  murder  of  her  child,  the 
jury  may  find  her  not  guilty  of  the  murder,  but  guilty  of  concealing 
its  birth.(e) 

(e)  For  the  offence  charged^  (hough  anoOier  proved. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  the  jury 
may  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty,  although  the  offence  upcm  the  evi- 
dence turn  out  to  be  larceny .(/7)  But  if  he  be  indicted  for  a  larceny, 
the  jury  cannot  find  him  guilty,  if  the  offence  upon  the  evidence  turn 
out  to  be  an  obtaining  of  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences. 

*Upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  the  jury  may  find     [*175] 
the  defendant  guilty,  though  the  evidence  prove  a  felony.(A) 
The  court,  however,  may  in  such  a  case  discharge  the  jury,  and  order 
the  defendant  to  be  indicted  for  the  felony.(t) 

Upon  an  indictment  against  a  party  as  principal  in  a  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor, the  jury  may  find  him  guilty,  although  the  evidence  prove 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the  time  the  offence  was  committed,  but 
merely  incited,  procured,  or  advised  another  party  to  commit  it.(A) 

(a)  14  &  15  Vict  a  100,  a  13.  fe)  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  8,  63. 

(&)  lb.  {h)  14  &  15  Vict  c  100,  8.  12.    See  ante, 

(c)  See  14  &  15  Vict  c.  100,  8.  17.    See     p.  95. 
ante,  p.  95.  (t)  Id. 

(d)  14  &  15  Vict  c.  100,  8.  14.  (&)  See  ante,  pp.  16,  96. 

(e)  9  a.  4,  c  31,  &  14. 

[2]  In  Massachusetts,  in  Cam,  y.  Simpeon,  (9  Mete  Rep.  138,)  the  court  were  of  opiuion 
that  the  two  offences  of  larceny  and  embezzlement  were  so  far  distinct  in  their  character, 
that  under  an  indictment  charging  merely  a  larceny,  evidence  of  embezzlement  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  a  conviction ;  and  that  in  cases  of  embezzlement,  the  proper  mode  was 
to  allege  sufficient  matter  in  the  indictment  to  apprise  the  defendant  that  the  charge  was  for 
embezzlement  The  statute  of  Massachusetts,  (R.  S.  c.  126,  s.  30,)  in  terms  says  that  the 
person  doing  certain  acts,  "  shall  be  deemed,  by  so  doing,  to  have  committed  the  crime  of 
simple  larceny.*'  The  court,  in  the  foregoing  case,  say  :  "  Treating  this  statute  as  one  de- 
fining the  offence  of  larceny,  and  embracing  within  it  a  larger  range  of  offences,  to  be  here- 
alVer  known  as  larcenies,  we  do  not  feel  authorized  to  give  so  broad  a  construction  to  this 
statute,  as  would  entirely  merge  the  crime  of  embezzlement  in  that  of  larceny." 
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Upon  an  indictment  against  a  man  as  principal  in  the  first  degree, 
the  jury  may  find  him  guilty,  though  the  evidence  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  principal  in  the  second  degree ;  and  upon  an  indictment  against 
a  man  as  principal  in  the  second  degree,  the  jury  may  find  him  guilty, 
although  the  evidence  prove  him  to  have  been  a  principal  in  the  first 
degree.(a) 

Where  two  were  indicted  for  murder,  A.  in  the  first  count  being 
indicted  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  B.  as  being  present  aiding 
and  abetting,  and  in  the  second  count  B.  was  indicted  as  principal  in 
the  first  degree,  and  A.  with  being  present  aiding  and  abetting ;  and 
the  jury  found  them  guilty,  but  said  that  they  were  not  satisfied  as 
to  which  of  them  actually  committed  the  murder  :  the  judges  (Maiile, 
J.,  dis,)  held  that  the  jury  were  not  bound  to  find  the  defendants  guilty 
on  one  of  the  counts  only,  but  might  find  them  guilty  on  botk(6) 

(/)  On  several  counts. 

By  Stat.  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  46,  s.  3,  which  enables  a  prosecutor  to  in- 
clude a  court  for  stealing  money  or  goods,  and  a  count  for  receiving 
the  same  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  in  the  same  indictment 
against  the  same  person  or  persons, — it  is  enacted,  that  "  where  any 
such  indictment  shall  be  preferred  and  found  against  any  person,  the 
prosecutor  shall  not  be  put  to  his  election,  but  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
jury,  who  shall  try  the  same,  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  either  of  steal- 
ing the  property  or  of  receiving  it  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen  ;  and 
if  such  indictment  shall  have  been  preferred  and  found  against  two  or 
more  persons,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  same,  to 
find  all  or  any  of  the  said  persons  guilty,  either  of  stealing  the  properly 
or  of  receiving  it  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  or  to  find  one  or 
more  of  the  said  persons  guilty  of  stealing  the  property,  and  the  other 
or  others  of  them  guilty  of  receiving  it  knowing  it  to  have  been  sto- 
len."[l] 

(a)  Ante,  p.  13.  (6)  R  v.  Downing  ei  al,  1  Deo.  CO,  62. 

[1]  See  Harmon  v.  Com.,  12  Serg.  k  Rawle,  69;  Chm.  v.  CfiOeapie,  1  Serg.  ft  Rawlcs  476: 
U.  8,  V.  Peterson,  1  W.  A  M,  306  j  People  v.  Oostdlo,  1  Donio,  83;  Baker  ▼.  State,  4  Ptke'^ 
(Ark.)  56;  People  v.  Pyndera,  12  Wend  426;  Edge  v.  Com.,  7  Barr.  275;  CouJtkr  v.  Oof^  ^ 
Met  532 ;  State  v.  Kirby,  7  Miss.  317 ;  Com,  v.  Manaon,  2  Ashm.  31 ;  /ft».  v.  Hevice,  2  Teaws, 
114;  CarUon  r.  Com,,  6  Meta  632 ;  Kom  v.  People,  9  Wend.  203;  Cory  v.  State,  3  Port«^' 
186;  Stale  V,  Anderson,  1  Strobh.  446;  State  v.  Thompson,  2  Strobh.  12;  Buck  v.  State,' 
Harr.  &  John.  426;  State  v.  Montoffue,  2  M'Cord,  287;  State  v.  Gaffney,  Rioe'a  Rep.  531; 
Stats  ▼.  Ndson,  29  Maine,  324. 

The  introduction  of  several  oonnta  which  merely  describe  the  same  transaction  in  diff^^^ 
ways,  cannot,  in  general,  be  made  the  subject  of  objection.  Nor  will  the  defect  of  som«  °^ 
the  counts  affect  the  validity  of  the  remainder,  for  judgment  may  be  given  against  the  de- 
fendant upon  those  which  are  valid. 
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In  other  cases,  where  there  are  two  or  more  counts  in  the  indictment 
if  the  prosecutor  be  not  put  to  his  election  to  say  on  which  he  will 
proceed,  the  jury  may  convict  on  any  one  of  them,  or  on  all.  If,  how- 
ever, they  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  on  all,  and  one 
count  turns  out  to  be  bad, — although  *this  cannot  be  made  [*176] 
matter  of  objection  in  arrest  of  judgment,(a)  it  will  be  bad  on 
error.(6)  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  separate  judgment 
on  each  count,  and  as  all  will  take  effect  at  the  same  time,  the  punish- 
ments will  not  be  cumulative,  and  if  one  of  the  counts  be  bad,  it  will 
not  affect  the  others.  Where  in  one  count  A.  B.  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  J.  N.  by  a  blow  of  a  stick,  and  C.  D.  and  E.  F.  indicted  as 
being  present  aiding  and  abetting,  and  in  a  second  count  C.  D.  was  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  by  throwing  a  stone,  and  A.  B.  and  E.  F.  as  being 
present  aiding  and  abetting,  and  a  general  verdict  given  :  this  was  ob- 
jected to,  as  it  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  stick  or  stone  caused  the 
death ;  but  the  judges  held  it  immaterial,  the  mode  of  death  in  both 
counts  being  substantially  the  same.(c)[l] 

(a)  Grant  v.  AsUe^  2  Doug.  *130,    Ayreyet  (p)  O'ConndTs  ease^  Ho.  Lords,  1844. 

al  v.  Feamsides  et  al,  A  Mees.  &  W.  168.  (c)  R  v.  O'Brien  et  aL,  1  Den.  CC.  9.    See 

Lewin  v.  Edwards^  1  Dowl.  N.  0.  639.    Chadr  also  R  y.  Downing  et  o^,  supra, 
wick  T.  Trower  et  al^  8  Law  J.  286  ex. 

[1]  The  jury  may  acquit  the  defendant  of  a  part,  and  find  him  guilty  as  to  the  residue.  Thus, 
they  may  convict  him  upon  one  count  of  the  indictment,  and  acquit  him  of  the  charge  con- 
tained in  another;  or  upon  one  part  of  a  count  capable  of  division,  and  not  guilty  of  the  other 
part,  as  on  a  count  for  composing  and  publishing  a  libel,  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty 
of  publishing  only.  1  Chit.  Gr.  L.  637.  But  if,  upon  an  indictment  containing  two  distinct 
charges  of  different  offences,  punishable  differently,  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  is  rendered, 
a  new  trial  will  be  granted.  2  McCord,  257.  Yet,  in  general,  where,  from  the  evidence,  it 
appears  that  the  defendant  has  not  been  guilty  to  the  extent  of  the  charge  specified,  he  may 
be  found  guilty  as  far  as  the  evidence  warrants,  and  be  acquitted  as  to  the  residue ;  as  where 
he  is  charged  with  engrossing  one  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  evidence  amounts  to 
but  seven  hundred.     1  Chit  Or.  L.  637 ;  2  Camp.  583. 

And  where  the  accusation  includes  an  offence  of  inferior  degree,  the  jury  may  discharge 
the  defendant  of  the  higher  crime,  and  convict  him  of  the  less  atrocious.  Thus,  upon  an  in- 
dictment for  burglariously  stealing,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  the  theft,  and  acquitted 
of  the  nocturnal  entry;  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  he  may  be  convicted  of  manslaugh- 
ter; on  an  indictment  for  stealing  privately  fh>m  a  person,  he  may  be  found  guilty  of  lar- 
ceny only ;  on  an  indictment  for  grand,  the  offence  may  be  reduced  to  petit  larceny ;  robbery 
may  be  softened  into  felonious  thefl;  and  on  an  indictment  founded  on  a  statute,  the  defend- 
ant may  be  found  guilty  at  common  law.     1  Chit  Cr.  L.  638,  639. 

So,  under  the  revised  statutes,  on  an  indictment  for  an  offence  consisting  of  different  de- 
grees, the  jury  may  find  the  accused  not  guilty  of  the  offence  in  the  degree  charged  in  the 
indictment,  and  guilty  of  sucli  offence  in  any  uiferior  degree,  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit 
such  offence.     2  R.  S.  702,  s.  27. 

This  provision  of  the  statute  has  not  affected  the  common  law  rule  respecting  the  right  to 
convict  of  an  inferior  offence,  on  an  indictment  for  a  superior  one.  Tlu  People  v.  Jackson^  3 
Hill,  92.  Hence,  it  has  been  held,  that  under  an  indictment  for  producing  an  abortion  of  a 
quick  child,  which,  by  the  revised  statutei^  is  a  felony,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted, 
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(g)  Against  some  ofseverdL 

If  several  be  jointly  indicted  for  an  offence,  which  in  its  nature  may 
be  committed  by  one  person  or  several,  the  indictment  is  considered  in 
law  as  a  several  indictment  against  each,  and  one  may  be  convicted  on 
it  and  the  rest  acquitted.(a)[2] 

(b)  2  Hawk.  c.  47,  8.   8;  A  v.  Thggart,  1  Car.  &  P.  201. 


tliough  it  turns  out  that  the  child  was  not  quick,  and  the  offence  was  therefore  a  mere  mifr 
demeanor.    lb. 

If  there  are  tliree  counts  in  an  indictment,  and  the  jury  convict  the  prisoner  on  the  secoud, 
finding  nothing  us  to  the  first  and  third,  the  verdict  should  not  be  set  aside  on  that  afxoml 
but  the  court  should  enter  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  those  two  counts,  although  a  verdict  of 
conviction  may  bo  entered  on  the  second.     2  Vir.  Cas.  235. 

Euch  count  in  an  indictment  is  a  distinct  cliarge,  and  a  general  verdict  will  be  eustaioed 
although  the  counts  are  inconsistent.  5  Wheat.  184.  It  is  not  material  of  what  part  of  ibe 
churge  the  defendant  is  acquitted,  if  that  part  of  which  he  is  found  guilty  constitutes  » spe- 
cific indictable  offence.     Durham  v.  State,  1  Blackf.  33. 

"Where,  upon  an  indictment  containing  three  counts,  the  jury  find  the  defendant  not  guAty 
on  the  first,  and  cannot  agree  on  the  others,  the  court  may  refuse  to  receive  the  verdict  m 
have  it  recorded.     UarUfy  v.  State,  6  Ham.  399. 

[2]  Although  several  are  frequently  included  in  the  same  indictment,  yet,  as  the  chars? 
is  distinct  against  each  of  them,  the  jury  may  on  the  evidence,  acquit  some  of  them  andfi^o 
the  others  guilty.  2  St.  Tr.  626;  3  T.  R.  105.  So  where  the  jury  have  agreed  as  too« 
or  more  of  several  prisoners,  their  verdict,  as  to  them,  ought  to  be  received,  though  thfj 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  rest,  and  are  from  necessity  discharged  by  the  court.  6  Serg.  A  ^ 
577 ;  12  Mass.  Rep.  313.  Even  where  they  are  all  charged  with  the  same  oflTenoe,  soffle* 
them  may  be  acquitted  and  others  convicted.     3  T.  R.  105. 

So,  where  two  defendants  are  charged,  one  as  principal  in  the  first  and  the  other  in  tbe 
second  degree,  as  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  the  latter  may  be  found  guilty,  thoogi 
the  former  is  acquitted.  1  Leach,  360.  And  they  may  be  convicted  of  different  degrees  oi 
crime  arising  out  of  the  same  circumstances;  as  one  of  them  of  murder,  and  the  other « 
petit  treason,  on  any  indictment  against  both  for  the  latter,  (Fost.  104;)  but  it  has  beencpn- 
sidered  that  one  of  several  defendants  cannot  be  found  guilty  of  burglary  and  the  others  o. 
larceny,  when  all  are  accused  of  the  former.     1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  640. 

And  where  the  charge  is  of  such  a  nature  that  one,  as  in  case  of  conspiracy,  or  two,  m 
that  of  riot,  cannot  be  guilty  without  the  union  of  others,  if  all  the  rest  are  acquitted,  ao^^ 
the  indictment  does  not  charge  the  offence  to  have  been  perpetrated  in  company  with  a".^ 
persons  unknown,  the  verdict  of  guilty  would  be  altogether  repugnant  and  void.  I^.:  - 
Hawk.  c.  47,  s.  8 :  Poph.  202.  But  where  one  is  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  or  two  for  a  t^ 
with  others,  tlie  conviction  will  be  valid,  though  the  others  never  come  in  to  be  tried,  or  ^ 
before  the  time  of  trial.     lb.  641. 

If  an  accessory  be  indicted  at  the  same  time  with  the  principal,  if  the  latter  be  acquitted' 
the  former  must  also  be  acquitted,  since  his  guilt  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  iDnoceDC0 
of  him  who  is  charged  as  principal     Stark.  332. 

Where  a  count  in  an  indictment  contains  only  one  charge  against  several  defendantfl>  th* 
jury  cannot  find  any  one  of  the  defendants  guilty  of  more  than  one  charge.  Where,  ^^^ 
fore,  a  count  charged  several  defendants  with  conspiracy  together  to  do  several  illegal  ^^^ 
and  the  jury  found  one  of  them  guilty  of  conspiring  with  some  of  the  defendants  to  do  one 
of  the  acts,  and  guilty  of  conspiring  with  others  of  the  defendants  to  do  another  of  the  acts, 
such  finding  is  bad,  as  amounting  to  a  finding  that  one  defendant  was  guilty  of  two  con- 
spiracies, though  the  count  charged  only  one.  O'OonneU  v.  The  Queen^  11  Clark  ft  Fin.  155; 
9  Jur.  26. 
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But  tliere  are  certain  offences  wliioh  cannot  be  committed  by  less  than 
a  certain  number  of  persons :  for  instance  a  riot,  which  cannot  be  com- 
mitted by  less  than  three  persons ;  and  a  conspiracy,  not  by  less  than  two. 
And  therefore  if  several  be  indicted  for  a  riot,  and  the  jury  acquit  all 
but  two,  they  must  acquit  those  two  also,  unless  it  be  charged  in  the 
indictment  and  proved,  that  they  committed  the  riot  together  with  some 
other  person  not  tried  upon  that  indictment,(a)[3]  So,  if  upon  an  in* 
dictmentfor  a  conspiracy,  the  jury  acquit  all  the  defendants  but  one, 
they  must  acquit  that  one  also,  however  criminal  they  may  think  him, 
unless  it  be  charged  in  the  indictment  and  proved,  that  he  conspired 
with  some  other  person,  not  tried  upon  that  indictment.(6)  So,  if  a 
principal,  and  accessory  either  before  or  after  the  fiict,  be  tried  together 
upon  the  same  indictment,  if  the  jury  acquit  the  principal,  they  must 
acquit  the  accessory  also ;  but  they  may  acquit  the  accessory,  and  finci 
the  principal  guilty. 

(A)  Special  verdict. 

The  jury  may  find  a  special  verdict  in  criminal  cases,  as  well  as  in 
civil  actions ;  they  may  do  so  even  in  capital  cases.(c)  But  in  modem 
practice  this  is  very  unusual.  [4] 

(a)  2  Hawk,  a  47,  a.  8.  (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  i.1,  as.  3,  9. 

(6)  lb. 

Upon  a  count  in  an  indictment  against  eight  defendants,  charging  one  oonspiracy  to  effect 
certain  objects,  a  finding  that  three  of  the  defendants  are  guilty,  generally;  that  four  of  them 
are  guilty  of  conspiring  to  effect  some,  and  not  guilty  as  to  the  residue  of  the  objects,  is  bad 
in  law,  and  repugnant;  inasmuch  as  the  finding  that  the  three  were  guilty,  was  a  finding 
that  they  were  guilty  of  conspiring  with  the  other  five  to  effect  all  the  objects  of  the  con- 
spiracy; whereas,  by  the  same  finding,  it  appeared  that  the  other  five  were  guilty  of  con- 
spiring to  effect  only  some  of  those  objects.     lb. 

[3]  In  Illinois,  if  two  or  more  persons  being  together  do  an  unlawful  act,  with  force  and 
violence  against  the  person  or  persons  of  another,  or  a  lawful  act  in  a  violent  or  tumultuous 
manner,  this  constitutes  a  riot.  Dougherty  v.  The  People,  4  Scam.  Rep.  179.  Two  or  more 
persons  should  actually  be  engaged  in  some  physical  act  of  violence,  to  constitute  a  riot  in 
Iowa.     SooUv.  U.  S.y  1  Morris.  142. 

In  Tennessee,  the  act  of  1833  provides,  that  "if  any  person  shall  sell,  or  offer  for  sale^ 
fruits,  breadstuff,  confectionares,  fermented  liquors,  or  other  articles  of  whatsoever  kind  or 
description,  within  one  mile  of  any  worshipping  assembly,  so  as  to  interrupt  said  worship- 
ping assembly,  they  shall  be  dealt  with  as  rioters  at  common  law,"  kc.  See  WestY.  State,  9 
Humph.  Rep.  66. 

Under  a  count  charging  several  defendants  with  a  riot,  and  assault  and  battery,  though 
there  be  a  general  acquittal  of  all  of  the  riot,  a  conviction  of  one,  of  the  assault  and  battery, 
will  be  sustained.     STiouse  y.  Com.,  5  Barr.  83. 

[4]  Verdicts  are  either  general  as  to  the  whole  charge— partial  as  to  part  of  it— or  special 
where  the  facts  of  the  case  alone  are  found,  and  the  legal  inference  is  referred  to  the  judges, 
4  Black.  Com.  361. 

No  jury  can  be  compelled  to  give  a  general  verdict,  so  that  they  find  a  special  verdict 
showing  the  facts  respecting  which  issue  is  joined,  and  therein  require  the  judgment  of  the 
court  upon  such  fiict&    2  R.  S.  421,  §  68  ;  1  Chit  Or.  L.  63T. 
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A  good  finding  on  a  bad  count,  and  a  bad  finding  on  a  good  count,  stand  on  the  saic  * 
footing;  both  being  nuUities.     CConwU  v.  The  Qtieen,  II  Clark  &.Fin.  155 ;  9  Jur.  25. 

A  general  verdict  of  guilty  is  valid,  if  one  count  of  the  indictment  is  good,  although  t!  e 
others  are  defective.  I  John.  320 ;  I  Chit.  Cr.  L.  640 ;  I  BlackC  319 ;  1  Stew.  231 ;  7  Ea=:. 
R.  240 ;  Breese,  197  ;  8  Greenl  113 ;  3  Hill,  194. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  be  followed  with  technical  exactness  in  dnv- 
ing  up  a  special  verdict.  It  must  positively  state  the  facts  themselves,  and  not  merely  lU 
evidence  adduced  to  prove  them.  1  Cliit  Cr.  L.  643.  And  all  the  circumstances  constiu- 
ting  the  ofience  must  be  found,  in  order  to  enable  the  court  to  give  judgment  2  Stra.  101'. 
For  the  court  cannot  supply  a  defect  in  the  statement  made  by  the  jury  on  the  record  bj 
any  intendment  or  implication  whatever.  2  East's  P.  C.  708,  784.  Therefore,  where  tw 
indictment  set  forth  that  the  defendant  discharged  a  gun  against  the  deceased,  and  thereby 
gave  him  a  mortal  wound,  and  tlie  jury  only  stated  that  he  discharged  a  g^n  and  therctj 
killed  him  ;  omitting  that  it  was  against  him,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  court  could  not  g  n 
any  judgment  against  the  prisoner.  KeL  111,  Cowp.  830 ;  4  Burr.  2073  ;  2  Com.  Rep.  4Sf 
And  a  verdict,  on  an  indictment  for  a  conspiracy,  that  there  was  an  agreoment  between  i. 
and  the  defendant,  to  obtain  money  from  B,,  but  with  intent  to  return  it  ag^in,  is  bad,  at<^ 
the  court  cannot  give  judgment  upon  it  2  John.  Cas.  311.  So  where  the  juir,  oos: 
indictment  against  an  officer  for  taking  unlawful  fees,  find  that  he  took  noore  than  his  1^^ 
fees,  but  not  corruptly,  such  finding  was  held  tantamount  to  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  2  Cr 
Law  Repos.  634. 

To  authorize  the  court  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  special  verdict,  tho  legal  affirmatiTe  -r 
negative  conclusion  must  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  facts  stated.  2  McConi. 
129.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  if  the  jury  find  all  the  substantial  requisites  of  the  cbarcv 
without  following  the  technical  language  used  in  the  indictment.  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  644.  Wi*^''- 
a  fact  is  of  a  transitory  nature,  the  jury  may  find  it  to  have  occurred  in  another  place  vitl^ 
the  county  than  that  named  in  the  proceedings.  Ibid.  But  they  cannot  find  anTtMv 
essential  to  the  charge  to  have  occurred  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  jury.  6  Cck^ 
47.  Neither  can  they  vary  from  the  time  and  place  laid  when  it  was  matericil  to  have  pro^i*^ 
them  in  evidence.  Com.  Dig.  Plead.  S.  16.  And  it  has  been  said  that  they  ought  exprtd^; 
to  find  all  the  material  facts  to  have  occurred  within  the  county  to  which  the  province  cf'^' 
court  is  limited.     1  Leach,  382  ;  6  Co.  47. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  jury,  after  stating  the  facts,  should  draw  any  legs- 
conclusion.  But  if  they  do  so,  the  court  will  reject  the  conclusion  as  superfluous,  and  p-*^* 
nounce  such  judgment  as  they  think  warranted  by  the  facts.    1  Chit  Cr.  L.  645. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  bettor  opinion  that  though  a  special  verdict  cannot  be  amended  ^ 
matters  of  fact,  yet  the  court  may  amend  a  mere  error  in  form,  even  in  capital  cases,  vIJ'"- 
there  are  any  notes  or  minutes  by  which  it  can  be  amended.  Where  the  alteration  is  mer?  5 
to  fulfill  the  evident  intention  of  the  jury,  the  court  will  in  all  cases  allow  it  to  be  eff«f*^ 
1  Chit  Cr.  L.  645.  But  it  will  not  amend  by  supplying  facts  incompatible  with  those  fouL«: 
by  the  jury.     2  M'Cord,  129. 

A  general  like  a  special  verdict,  may  be  amended  in  matter  of  form,  though  not  in  ^^- 
substantial  degree.     6  Burr.  2663  ;  Dougl.  375. 

If  the  jury,  through  mistake,  or  evident  partiality,  deliver  an  improper,  (1  And.  K'^' 
Alleyn,  12;  2  Hale,  299,  300;  2  Hawk.  ch.  47,  §  11,)  or  an  informal  or  insensible  verdic* 
or  one  that  is  not  responsive  to  the  issue  submitted,  (2  Murphy,  571,)  they  may  be  direcu^ 
by  the  court  to  reconsider  it,  and  be  recommended  to  make  an  alteration.  Thus  where  ti* 
decision  is  repugnant,  as  if  they  find  ono  alone  guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  and  acquit  the  other. 
they  will,  on  explanation  that  they  cannot  find  that  one  person  alone  was  guilty  of  «  ^' 
spuacy,  withdraw,  and  may  on  reconsideration,  find  both  the  defendants  guilty.  Bro.  ^^' 
Jurors,  7  ;  Bac.  Abr.  Verdict,  (G.)  But  it  is  said  this  has  been  seldom  done  in  modem  tifl»«* 
when  the  decision  is  in  the  defendent's  favor.  2  Hawk.  ch.  47,  §§  11,  12 ;  1  Chit  Cr.  ^ 
648. 

"Where  the  verdict  is  so  imperfect  that  no  judgment  can  be  given  upon  it,  it  will  be  8^^ 
aside  and  a  venirt  da  mm  awarded,  in  miademeanore.    1  Chit  Cr.  L.  646 ;  2  McCord,  129! 
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SECTION  IV.  [*177] 

JUDGMENT,  &C. 

I  shall  treat  of  the  proceedings  from  the  verdict  to  the  judgment  and 
allowance  of  costs,  &c.,  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Motion  for  a  new  trial,  p.  177. 

2.  Motion  in  arrest  o/judgment^  p.  178. 

3.  Judfjment,  p.  180. 

4.  Costs,  p.  186. 

5.  Restitution  of  stolen  goods,  p.  192. 

6.  The  rec<yrd,  p.  193. 

1.  Motion  for  a  New  Trial. 

A  new  trial  cannot  be  granted  in  a  case  of  felony,  even  by  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench.(a)[l]     That  court  may  indeed  grant  it  in  the  case  of 

(a)  R.  V.  Mawhey,  6  T.  R.  638. 

4  Leigh,  686.   But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  in  capital  cases ;  (Id.  ib. ; 

1  Ld.  Rajm.  141 ;  2  id.  1685,)  and  at  all  events  the  court  may  enter  a  judgment  of  acquit- 
tal. 1  Ld.  Bajm.  1586.  8uch  a  discharge,  however,  by  reason  of  an  imperfect  verdict  will 
be  no  bar  to  another  prosecution  for  the  same  felony.    3  P.  Wms.  439. 

When  the  jury  are  agreed;  they  deliver  their  verdict  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  who  records 
it  In  cases  of  felony,  after  the  verdict  is  recorded  the  clerk,  addressing  the  jury  says, 
*'  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  hearken  to  your  verdict  as  the  court  hath  recorded  it  You  say 
that  A.  B.  is  guilty  (of  murder  in  the  first  degree)  in  manner  and  form  as  in  the  indictment 
against  him  is  alleged ;  and  so  say  you  all.''  When  this  is  done,  if  none  of  the  jury  expre.ss 
their  dissent  the  verdict  will  stand  as  recorded.  Until  it  is  done  the  verdict  is  not  perfected. 
3  Robinson^s  Cr.  Prac.  268.  After  the  verdict  is  recorded  it  is  a  general  rule  that  it  cannot 
be  amended;  (1  Chit  Cr.  L.  648;  2  Hale,  299;  Co.  Lit  227,  b.,)  unless  indeed  the  mistake 
appear  and  be  corrected  promptly.  1  Ry.  &  Moo.  C.  C.  45.  Before  it  is  recorded,  however, 
the  jury  may  themselves  rectify  the  verdict,  and  it  will  stand  as  amended.   Co.  Litt  227,  b.; 

2  Hale,  299,  300.    A  verdict  may  be  received  by  the  court  on  Sunday.     2  R  S.  205,  §  7. 
The  revised  statutes  contain  a  general  provision  that  the  proceedings  prescribed  by  law 

in  civil  cases,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  rendering  the  verdict,  shall  be  had  upon  trials  of 
indictments.    Id.  735,  §  14. 

[I]  The  English  rule  that  in  no  case  of  felony  can  a  new  trial  be  granted  h&s  no  founda- 
tion in  reason,  and  has  never  been  established  as  authority  in  our  courts.  There  is  no  rea- 
sou  why  a  man,  who  has  been  by  surprise,  by  failure  in  proof,  or  for  any  of  the  numerous 
causes  for  which  new  trials  are  granted  in  circuit  suits,  should  be  permitted  another  oppor- 
tunity to  eatablish  the  right,  which  does  not  exist  and  cannot  be  applied  with  more  force  for 
allowing  an  innocent  man,  who  has  been  wrongf\il1y  convicted,  the  right  to  assort  and 
prove  his  innocence  by  another  trial.  A  pardon  may  indeed  terminate  his  imprisonment, 
and  restore  him  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  he  is  yet  a  convict,  by  the  unreversed  judg- 
ment  of  his  peers.    Cases  may  exist  in  which  a  new  trial  ought  to  granted,  where  a  pardon 
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a  misdemeanor  ;(a)  but  they  have  always  refused  to  do  so,  where  the 
defendant  has  been  acquitted  ;(J)  and  this  even  in  the  case  of  an  indict- 

(a)  Id.    See  R  v.  Simmcms,  1  Wila.  329.        516;  R.  v.  PT<usd,  4  Burr,  2256;  R  t.  i?ry- 
(&)  i?.  y.  Brice,  2  B.  &  Aid.  606;  i?.  v.      ne2^  6  East,  315. 
Mann,  4  M.  &  S.  33T ;  R  v.  CoActi,  1  Stark. 

would  be  improper.  In  England,  "  if  by  the  error  of  the  jury  or  the  judge,  an  innocect 
man  is  condemned,  he  ia  sent  to  the  mercy  of  tlie  crown  for  redress.  This  mercy  is  but  a 
miserable  relief,  for  the  injury  he  has  suffered.  It  may  save  his  property  from  forfeitnrA 
and  himself  from  the  ignominy  of  the  gallows,  but  the  foul  blot  remaining  on  his  repotatloc. 
time  does  not  obliterate  it ;  the  grave  does  not  cover  it ;  it  is  an  inheritable  curse  that  must 
and  will  be,  the  portion  of  his  posterity.  It  is  mockery  to  tell  a  man  who  has  beenunju«t> 
convicted  that  his  redress  is  in  a  pardon.  He  feels  and  ever  will  feel  that  he  has  received 
an  incurable  wound  from  that  sword,  which  he,  in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens,  bad  pu: 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistracy  for  their  protection.  The  policy  in  respect  to  new  triah 
which  the  English  courts  have  pursued,  has  never  bedn  countenanced  by  our  courts,  ari 
would  never  be  tolerated  by  our  people."  Marcy,  J.,  in  The  People  v.  Stone,  5  Wend.  4^ 
See  also,  The  Peopley.  The  Judges  of  the  Dutchess  Oyer  &  Terminer,  2  Barb.  Supm,  G.  Btf 
282. 

"  The   question  whether  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  ought  to  be  entertained,"   say  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners,  in  their  eighth  report,  pages  18,  24,  "  is  one  of  high  importance  tothed\.e 
administration  of  justice.    It  involves  two  main  points :  first,  whether  such  a  course  is  n* 
terial  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  guilt  and  innocence,  and  if  so,  whether  ar.f 
reason  warrants  the  rejection  of  such  a  test.    If  any  doubt  should  exist  on  the  first  q«* 
tion,  it  is  one  which  would  most  properly  be  decided  by  experience.     On  this  point,  hove^' 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt.    Actual  experience,  not  only  in  respect  of  civil,  but  eves  - 
criminal  proceedings,  where  the  test  is  allowed  to  operate,  proves  its  importance.    la  trJt 
BO  long  as  human  judgment  is  fallible,  it  must  be  necessary  to  use  means  for  the  correctKt 
of  error  and  mistake.    It  may  be  said  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  delay  and  expec-'^ 
It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that  deliberate  justice,  although  necessarily  attended  i^i'- 
more  or  less  delay,  is  preferable  to  the  injustice  incident  to  improvident  haste,  and  necesss' 
rily  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  reasonable  means  for  the  exclusion  of  error.     The  exp^Diii- 
ture  of  labor  and  cost  in  criminal  investigations,  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  competition  *' 
the  evils  which  must  inevitably  result  from  want  of  due  caution.    The  question  resoKea 
itself  mainly  into  this,  whether  the  cost  of  correction  can  fairly  be  placed  in  coropeiiu^^'^ 
with  the  evils  likely  to  result  from  the  want  of  correction. 

"  We  apprehend  that  the  right,  oven  of  the  legislature,  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  rei^ 
on  the  grounds  of  strict  and  cogent  necessity,  and  that  to  go  beyond  that  limit,  invokes  a 
transgression  in  foro  caxsli,  which  is  criminal  in  the  legislator  himself.  The  Divine  probibi- 
tion  plainly  extends  to  every  unwarranted  destruction  of  human  life.  There  is  no  aothontj 
to  control  or  limit  it  beyond  that  which  may  be  inferred  from  strict  necessity;  no  hypo^^^* 
which  can  be  framed  as  to  the  origin  of  civil  society,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  to  its  k^-' 
can  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  legislator  has,  either  expressly  or  impliedly,  tlie  V^v^^ 
to  direct  capital  punishment  on  any  other  ground. 

"  If  this  principle  be  applicable  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  where,  from  ^° 
nature  of  the  offence,  the  infliction  of  a  less  penalty  would  be  equally  beneficial  to  socieir' 
it  is,  a  fortioii,  applicable,  if  reasonable  and  practicable  means  be  not  provided  for  aaoertain- 
ing,  previously  to  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  and  the  accused  is  really  guilty  ^  * 
crime  to  which  such  a  penalty  is  annexed  by  the  law.  Errors  of  the  former  kind  app'/  *^°^^ 
to  such  as  are  actual  delinquents ;  those  of  the  latter  involve  the  destruction  of  tlio  '^^' 
cent. 

•'The  observations  thus  applicable  to  capital  punishment,  are  obviously  applicable  ^^^ 
although  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  the  minor  penalties  of  transportation,  or  loss  of  libert.^'  ^ 
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ment  for  non-repair  of  a  liighway.(a)    In  these  latter  cases,  indeed, 
instead  of  granting  a  new  trialy.the  court  stayed  the  entry  of  judgment, 

(a)  R,  V.  SUvorUm,  1  Wila.  268;  B.  v.  Bur-  .  1  B.  &  Aid.  63;  R  y.  SuUcm^  6  B.  A  Ad.  62. 
Ion,  6  M.  &  a  392 ;  but  see  R  v.  WandswariJi, 


even  property;  the  right  to  inflict  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  rests  upon  the  principle 
of  necessity  for  the  prevention  of  wrong. 

'^It  appears  to  us,  that  tho  law  of  England  is  at  present  very  defective,  as  regards  the 
means  afforded  for  the  correction  of  errors  in  criminal  proceedings;  and  especially  such  as 
are  frequently,  and  indeed  are  almost  necessarily,  incident  to  the  trial  by  jury.  In  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  the  law  is  inconsistent,  in  entertaining  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  in  some  in- 
stances, and  denying  it  in  others,  without  any  adequate  reason  for  the  distinction  ;  and  is 
thus  faulty,  either  in  denying  a  new  trial  where  it  would  be  consistent  with  justice  to  grant 
one,  or  in  granting  a  new  trial  where  it  ought  properly  to  be  withheld.  The  instances  in 
whicli  a  new  trial  is  gran  table,  are  confined  to  those  where  the  prosecution  is  for  a  misde- 
meanor only,  and  is  pending  in  tho  court  of  Queen's  Bench.  We  cannot  but  observe  that 
tho  distinction  thus  made  in  the  first  instance,  between  indictments  for  felony  and  those  for 
misdemeanor  pending  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  is  one  not  warranted  by  any  intelli- 
gent  principle.  It  would  indeed  seem  to  be  more  reasonable  that,  as  the  penalties  for  felony 
are  usually  more  severe  than  those  which  attach  to  a  mere  misdemeanor,  larger  means  for 
the  correction  of  error  should  be  afforded  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter.  The  distinc- 
tion between  cases  of  misdemeanor,  pending  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  those  pend- 
ding  in  other  criminal  courts,  seems  also  to  bo  destitute  of  any  sound  principle.  It  may 
perhaps,  as  to  prosecutions  removed  from  inferior  courts  into  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  be 
said,  that  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  of  more  difficult  investigation,  and  therefore  that 
more  ample  means  ought  to  be  allowed,  for  accurate  inquiry  and  for  tho  correction  of  errors. 
This  may  occasionally  be  so ;  but  the  presumption  cannot  possibly  warrant  so  wide  a  dis- 
tinction as  that  which  is  made  in  practice;  the  difficulties  which  give  rise  to  the  application 
for  a  new  trial,  are  frequently  of  a  naturo  not  to  bo  foreseen,  and  ofleu  depend  on  the  con- 
duct of  witnesses,  or  of  the  jury,  or  of  the  direction  of  a  judge  or  presiding  magistrate, 
and  not  at  all  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  itself.  Besides,  as  a  defendant  in  a  cause  depend- 
ing in  the  higher  court,  has  always  the  benefit  of  being  tried  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  courto,  the  proceedings  are  less  likely  to  stand  in  need  of  correction,  than  they  are 
when  the  trial  is  had  before  an  ordinary  magistrate. 

"  It  is  also  to  bo  observed,  that  the  distinction  has  been  some  times  received  with  jeal- 
ou.sy,  as  operating  in  favor  of  such  as  can  well  afford  to  remove  the  indictment  into  the 
higher  court,  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

"  A  brief  reference  to  the  ancient  law  may  not  bo  unimportant,  to  show  that  the  present 
distinction  is  not  warranted  by  any  principle  recognized  by  that  law,  but  is  in  truth  the 
casual  result  of  change  in  circumstances.  Formerly,  ns  appears  from  the  ancient  text  writ- 
ers and  authorities,  jurors  were  not  persons  who,  like  those  of  the  present  day,  decided  as 
judges  of  facts  upon  tho  testimony  of  others ;  they  were  themselves  the  very  eye  and  ear 
witnesses  of  tho  fiicts,  or  were  persons  likely,  from  proximity  to  tho  place  in  question,  to  ^ 
possess  the  best  moans  of  judging  accurately ;  and  they  determined  according  to  their  own 
actual  or  presumed  knowledge.  There  could  therefore  bo  no  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
the  testimony  on  which  tho  verdict  was  founded  was  false  or  insufficient  to  warrant  the  ver- 
dict In  doubtful  cases,  recourse  was  had  to  the  trial  by  ordeal,  or  to  a  process  of  compur- 
gation ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  abandonment  of  the  former  superstiiious  modes  of 
trial,  that  juries  began  to  exercise  the  important  duty  of  deciding  upon  evidence.  The  great 
intrinsic  defects  incident  to  such  a  tribunal,  and  the  inconvenience  and  injustice  experienced 
for  want  of  due  means  of  correction,  at  last  occasioned  a  most  important  change  in  the  law 
as  regarded  civil  causes,  in  admitting  motions  for  new  trials — a  great  improvement,-  bat 
wliich  WAS  not  extended  to  criminal  proceedings,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we 
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until  the  prosecutor  should  have  an  opportunity  of  preferring  and  try- 
ing a  fresh  indictment)  to  prevent  the  parish  from  pleading  the  former 
acquittal  in  bar ;  and  even  this  they  have  done  in  very  few  cases. 

A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  general  jail  delivery,  however,  or 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  have  no  power  to  grant  a  new  trial ;  at 
least  such  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  case.  And  where,  upon 
an  indictment  for  the  non-repair  of  a  bridge  being  tried  on  the  crown 
side  at  the  assizes,  and  the  defendants  convicted,  they  moved  for 
a  certiorari  to  remove  the  record  into  the  court  of  King^s  Bench,  in 
order  that  they  might  move  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  refused  it,  Lord 
EUenborough,  C.  J.,  saying — "  I  would  not  have  the  notion  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained,  that  we  have  the  power  of  entering  into  the  merits 
of  verdicts,  and  granting  new  trials,  in  proceedings  before  inferior  juris- 
dictions.(a) 

But  where  two  persons  were  indicted  at  sessions  for  stealing  oats, 

and  convicted ;  and  it  appearing  afterwards  that,  upon  the  juiy 

[*178]     *retiring,  one  of  the  jurors  separated  himself  from  the  rest, 

(a)  R.  V.  Inhabitants  of  Oxfordshire,  12  East,  411. 

have  already  alluded.  It  is  notorious,  that  at  the  present  day,  the  beariDg  of  motious  fcr 
new  trials  in  civU  causes  is  one  of  tha  most  important  and  frequent  occupations  of  the  ooo- 
mon  law  courts ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  without  the  means  of  correcting  errors  and 
mistakes  thus  aSbrded,  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  unsafe. 

"  A  new  trial  in  civil  proceedings,  is  now  allowed  on  the  plain  and  simple  ground  thai 
the  practice  is  essential  to  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors  and  miscarriages  id  its 
administratioti,  which  cannot  be  excluded,  but  which  require  remedy.     These,  however,  are 
not  peculiar  to  civil  proceedings.    Some  of  them  are  even  more  likely  to  occur  in  cnnun*^ 
than  in  civil  proceedings.     Questions  of  civil  right  are  for  the  most  part  dependant  on  iicO, 
the  effect  rather  than  the  existence  of  which  is  disputed.     Criminal  questions,  on  the  con- 
trary, frequently  depend  on  transactions  of  a  hidden  and  secret  nature,  the  truth  of  which 
is  oftentimes  difficult  to  unravel;  and,  in  consequeuce,  resort  must  often  be  bad  to  a  chao 
of  presumptive  or  circumstantial  evidence.    Looking  therefore  to  the  nature  of  the  inq«i«7i 
it  is  quite  as  likely  that  error  or  mistake  should  occur  in  the  investigation  on  a  criminsi 
charge,  as  on  that  of  a  mere  civil  claim.    As  regards  the  consequences  of  error  in  the  one 
case  and  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  failure  of  justice  in  a  criminal  case,  where  it 
may  concern  not  only  propertj',  liberty,  but  even  life  itself^  is  of  much  more  serious  import- 
ance than  in  civil  cases,  where  a  mere  question  of  property  is  concerned.     These  positions 
and  their  consequences  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon  ;  yet  admitting  them  to  be  troe, 
the  oonclusions  must  necessarily  be,  that  the  precautions  necessary  to  exclude  error  in  tw 
^one  case  are  a  fortuni,  necessary  in  the  other.     If)  with  a  view  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
injustice,  a  man  is  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  new  trial,  where  property  to  the  amount  of 
£20  is  at  stake,  it  is  hard  to  deny  him  protection  to  the  same  extent,  where  his  lif«  J^  in 
jeopardy.    If  the  question  whether  a  pauper  be  legally  settled  in  parish  A.,  or  parish  Bt  ^ 
not  to  be  determined  without  power  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  it  is  harsh  to 
condemn  him  to  be  transported  for  life  te  a  penal  settlement,  without  power  of  appeal.    The 
law  in  this  respect  is  at  variance  with  itself,  and  several  evil  consequences  naturally  res'i^*- 

"  Great  injustice  is  often  done  to  an  innocent  party,  who,  but  for  the  technical  rule,  would 
entitle  himself  to  a  new  trial ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  cases  not  un frequently  o<^^' 
when  the  convict  is  either  altogether  innocent^  or  not  guilty  of  the  aggravated  offence 
charged. 
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and  conversed  with  a  stranger  on  the  subject  of  the  trial,  the  ses- 
sions quashed  the  verdict,  and  awarded  a  venire  de  novo  to  the  next 
sessions ;  and  at  the  next  sessions  the  prisoners  were  again  tried  and 
again  convicted :  they  then  brought  a  writ  of  error,  and  objected,  first, 
that  the  sessions  have  no  authority  to  grant  a  new  trial ;  and  secondly, 
that  there  had  been  no  new  arraignment  and  plea,  before  the  second 
trial :  as  to  the  last  point,  the  court  held  that  the  parties  having  once 
pleaded  and  put  themselves  upon  the  country,  it  was  unnecessary  for 
them  to  do  so  a  second  time  ;  and  as  to  the  first  point,  the  court  said 
that  this  could  not  be  deemed  a  new  trial ;  the  first  trial  was  either 
good  or  bad ;  if  good,  the  second  trial  was  coram  nonjudice^  and  might 
be  deemed  a  nullity  ;  if  bad,  it  must  be  deemed  a  mistrial  and  a  nullity, 
and  therefore  as  the  prisoners  had  put  themselves  upon  the  country, 
they  might  as  well  be  tried  at  the  next  sessions ;  in  either  view  of  the 
case  the  judgment  was  right. (a) [1] 

(a)  R.  V.  FowUr  <fc  Sexton,  4  B.  &  Aid.  273. 

NEW  TRIAL  IN  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

[1]  The  subject  of  new  trial  in  criminal  cases  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  ends 
of  justice,  as  well  as  to  the  accused  personally.  If  the  defendant  have  been  improperly 
convicted,  be  should  neither  suffer  the  punishment,  nor  the  disgrace  which  attaches  to  his 
conviction.  The  law  should  supply  the  means  of  correcting  the  error ;  and  if  it  fail  to  do 
so,  it  is  remiss  in  its  highest  duty — ^that  of  fbll  protection  to  the  rights  of  the  citizen. 

I  propose  to  treat  of  new  trial  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Definition  of  New  Tbial. 

2.  Power  of  the  United  States  Courts  and  Courts  of  the  several  States  in 

grantino. 

3.  On  account  of  tub  improper  Admission  or  Rejection  of  Evidence. 

4.  On  account  of  Misdirection  of  the  Judge. 

5.  That  the  Verdict  is  contrary  to  Law. 

6.  That  the  Verdict  is  contrary  to  Evidence. 

7.  On  account  of  Irregularity  in  I^ipannelung  the  Jury. 

8.  On  the  ground  of  Improper  Jury. 

9.  By  reason  op  Misconduct  op  Jury. 

10.  On  the  ground  of  newly  discovered  Evidence. 

11.  Of  the  Motion  for  New  trial. 


1.  Definition  of  New  Trial. 

By  a  new  trial  is  meant,  a  re-examination  by  jury,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  com- 
mon law,  of  the  facts  and  legal  rights  of  the  parties  upon  disputed  &cts,  which  it  is  iu  the 
discretion  of  the  courts  to  grant  or  refuse,  but  which  is  claimable  as  a  right  when  evidence 
has  been  improperly  received,  or  rejected,  or  incorrect  directions  in  law,  have  been  given.  4 
Chitty's  Gen.  Pr.  31. 

Causes  of  suspending  the  judgment  by  granting  a  new  trial,  are  at  present  wholly  extrin- 
sic, arising  from  matter  foreign  to,  or  dehors  the  record.  Of  this  sort,  are  want  of  notice  of 
trial ;  or  any  flagrant  misbehavior  of  the  party  prevailmg,  towards  the  jury  which  may  have 
influenced  their  verdict ;  or  any  gross  misbehavior  of  the  jury  themselves ;  also,  if  it  appears 
by  the  judge's  report,  certifled  by  the  oourt^  that  the  jury  have  brought  in  a  verdict,  without, 
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or  contrary  to  evidetice;  or  if  they  have  given  exorbitant  damages ;  or  if  the  judge  himsel: 
has  misdirected  the  jury,  so  that  they  found  an  unjustifiable  verdict :  for  these,  and  oth>  r 
reasons  of  the  like  kind,  it  is  tiie  practice  of  the  court  to  award  a  new  or  second  triaL  But  !f 
two  juries  agree  in  the  same,  or  a  similiar  verdict,  a  third  trial  is  seldom  awarded ;  for  \U 
law  will  not  readily  presume  that  the  verdict  of  any  one  subsequent  jury  can  countervail  u:v 
oaths  of  the  two  preceding  ones.    3  filk.  Com.  387. 

2.  Power  op  the  United  States  Courts,  ant)  Courts  op  the  several  States,  nr 

GRANTING. 

In  the  United  States  v.  Gibert,  etoL  {2  Sumner's  Rep.  19,)  it  was  held  that  the  prohibitica 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  '*  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  saice 
offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb  "  means,  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  a 
second  time  for  the  same  offence,  after  a  trial  by  a  competent  and  regular  jury,  upon  a  go  i 
indictment,  whether  there  be  a  verdict  of  acquittal  or  conviction.  Therefore  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  cannot  grant  a  new  trial  in  a  capital  case,  after  a  verdict  regularJj  ren- 
dered upon  a  sufiBcient  indictment.  Per  Story,  J.  Davis,  J.  dissenting,  held  that  the  privi- 
lege intended  to  be  secured  by  the  prohibition,  might  be  waived  by  the  prisoner.  In  Vniiai 
States  V.  Fries,  (3  Dallas  516,)  on  a  trial  for  treason  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  f^r 
the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  after  conviction,  on  the  ground  ttit 
a  mistrial  had  been  produced  by  the  fact  of  a  juror  having  expressed  an  absolute  and  ded- 
sive  opinion  on  the  case  before  he  was  sworn,  the  court  were  at  first  equally  divided;  tot 
ultimately  a  new  trial  was  ordered.  In  United  States  v.  Keen,  (1  McLean,  429,)  it  was  ht'A 
that  the  courts  of  tlie  United  States  have  power  to  grant  new  trials  in  criminal  cases,  as 
well  those  that  are  capital  as  others,     See  also  U.  S.  v.  Conner,  3  M'Lean,  Bep.  573. 

New  York: — In  Now  York,  undur  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  allowing  tue 
defendant,  on  the  trial  of  any  indictment,  to  take  exceptions  to  any  decision  of  the  court  is 
order  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  or  certiorari  to  the  supreme  court,  (2  R  S.  736,  §§  2 1  to  27,)  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  to  the  defendant,  in  all  cases  where  he  takc5 
exceptions  on  the  trial  and  brings  a  writ  of  error.    But  there  is  no  provision  authorizing  th? 
public  prosecutor  to  file  a  bill  of  exceptions,  or  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  or  certiorari  on  tt? 
part  of  the  people,  in  case  the  defendant  is  acquitted.    Either  party,  however,  may  remove 
the  indictment  into  the  supreme  court,  before  trial,  by  certiorari;  (2  R.  S.  T32,  §  83,)aDi 
where  an  indictment,  afler  having  been  so  removed,  was  tried  at  the  circuit  and  the  defend- 
ant acquitted,  the  supreme  court  decided  that  for  ofiences  greater  than  a  roisdemeaoor.  a 
new  trial  cannot  be  granted,  on  the  merits,  whether  thea  ccused  bo  acquitted  or  convicted. 
8  Wend.  549.     In  misdemeanors,  it  seems  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  where  the  defendant 
has  been  improperly  convicted,  but  not  where  he  has  been  acquitted    Id.  ib ;  5  Barn,  k  Adol 
52;  4  McCord,  255;  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  656;  See  4  Wend.  229. 

Inferior  courts,  as  courts  of  ses^ons,  have  no  power  to  grant  now  trials  upon  the  merifA 
1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  653 ;  2  Caincs'  Cas.  in  Err.  319  ;  S.  C.  1  John.  Gas.  179 ;  15  Wend.  681.  But 
they  may  for  irregularity.     13  East,  416  ;  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  653  ;  12  Wend.  272. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  oyer  and  terminer  is  not  a  superior  court  of  general  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  that  it  has  no  power  to  grant  a  new  trial,  on  the  merits,  after  a  defendant  h^ 
been  convicted  of  a  felony.     2  Barb.  S.  C.  Rep.  282. 

At  common  law  a  new  trial  could  not  be  granted  on  the  merits,  by  any  court,  in  a  case  of 
felony,  nor  by  an  inferior  court  of  limited  jurisdiction  in  any  criminal  case.  1  Cbitty's  Cf. 
Law,  532.  In  New  York,  the  power  to  do  so  is  expressly  and  for  the  first  time,  conferred 
upon  the  supreme  court,  on  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  the  general  sessions,  or  oyer  and  ter- 
miner by  the  revised  statutes  of  1830.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Stat.  736,  sees.  21,  23,  24,  25,  2«,  27; 
Id.  741,  sec.  24.  Then,  it  is  confined  to  cases  where  the  mfcrior  tribunal'  has  committed 
some  error  in  point  of  law.  This  Umitation  of  the  power,  and  the  omission  to  grant  it  in  w/ 
other  case,  or  to  any  other  court,  are  significant  to  show,  the  intention  of  the  legislatow  to 
adhere,  in  all  other  respeda,  to  the  common  law  rule.  Per  Strong,  J.  in  Pecple  v.  Judges,  of 
Dutchess  Oyer  A  Terminer,  2  Barb.  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  282. 
MA8SA0HUSETrs.^In  Massachusetts,  the  supreme  court  and  court  of  common  pleaa  ha^ 
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power  to  grant  new  trials,  at  the  term  in  which  tlie  trial  of  any  indictment  is  had,  or  within 
one  year  thereafter.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  138,  sec  10. 

In  Chm.  V.  Green^  17  Masa  Rep.  616,  the  supreme  court  say:  "  That  a  prisoner  who  has 
been  tried  for  a  felony  and  acquitted^  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  second  trial  for  the  same 
offence,  seems  consistent  with  the  humane  principles  of  the  common  law  in  relation  to  those 
whose  lives  have  been  once  put  in  jeopardy.  But  the  same  humane  principles  would  appear 
to  require  that  after  a  conviction  a  prisoner  should  be  indulged  with  another  opportunity  to 
fsave  his  life,  if  any  thing  bad  occurred  upon  the  trial  which  rendered  doubtful  the  justice  or 
legality  of  his  conviction.  Nemo  bis  debet  vexari,  pro  una  et  eadem  cawOy  is  a  maxim  of  justice, 
as  well  as  of  humanity ;  and  was  established  for  the  protection  of  the  subject  against  the  op- 
pressions of  government  But  it  does  not  seem  a  legitimate  consequence  of  this  mazhn,  that 
one,  who  has  been  illegally  convicted,  should  be  prevented  from  having  a  second  inquiry  into 
bis  offence,  that  he  may  be  acquitted  if  the  law  and  the  evidence  will  justify  an  acquittal 
We  think  there  is  a  power  in  this  court,  to. grant  a  new  trial,  on  the  motion  of  one  convicted 
of  a  capital  offence,  sufficient  cause  being  shown  therefor ;  notwithstanding  the  English 
courts  are  supposed  not  to  exercise  such  authority."  In  this  case,  the  merits  of  the  applica- 
tion were  limited  to  the  fact  of  the  alleged  erroneous  admission,  by  the  court,  of  a  witness 
convicted  of  an  infamous  crime  in  another  state ;  and  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  refused 
on  the  following  grounds :  let.  That  objections  to  the  competency  of  a  witness,  founded  on 
a  conviction  of  crime,  must  be  made  at  the  trial,  and  when  the  witness  is  offered  to  be  sworn  ; 
2d.  The  conviction  of  an  infamous  crime  in  any  other  state  does  not  render  the  subject  of 
such  conviction  an  incompetent  witness  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts. 

Pennsylvania. — "  In  Pennsylvania,"  says  Mr.  Wharton,  (Cr.  Law,  p.  873,)  "  it  has  been 
the  constant  and  unquestioned  practice  in  the  courts  to  exercise  the  right  of  granting  new 
trials  in  criminal  cases,  after  convictions  of  every  grade.  Thus,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
supreme  court  granted  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted  after  a 
conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  because  the  verdict  was  against  law  and  evidence; 
and  though  the  rule  was  ultimately  refused,  no  doubt  appears  to  have  been  suggested  of  the 
perfect  authority  of  the  court  to  determine  it.  Com,  v.  (yHara,  7  Smith's  Laws,  694.  Some 
time  subsequently,  a  few  months  after  the  extreme  construction  already  noticed  was  given 
to  the  term  jeopardy  by  Gibson,  C.  J.,  (Com,  v.  Clue,  3  Rawle,  600,)  the  same  learned  judge 
entertained  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  after  a  conviction  of  burglary,  the  full  power  of  the 
court  to  dispose  of  the  application  being  no  where  questioned.  Com.  v.  Brown,  3  Rawle, 
207.  The  same  practice  has  been  followed  in  several  cases  of  capital  conviction  in  the  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c.,  of  Philadelphia  county;  (Com,  v.  Murray,  2  Ashmead,  41 ;  Com,  v. 
Williams,  ibid.  69 ;  Com,  v.  Green,  1  Ashmead,  289 ;)  and  in  a  very  late  case,  after  a  convic- 
tion of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  a  new  trial  was  refused  on  the  merits  by  the  supreme  court, 
without  any  suggestion  of  its  incapacity  to  adjudicate  the  question."  Com.  v.  Flannagan,  7 
Watts  A  Serg.  416. 

New  Jsrsbt. — In  New  Jersey,  it  seems  that  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  may  grant  a 
new  trial  on  the  merits.  In  JTie  State  v.  Parker,  (1  Halsteds'  Rep.  148,)  where  the  defendant 
had  been  indicted  for  having  a  counterfeit  note  in  his  possession  and  convicted  before  the 
quarter  sessions  of  the  county  of  Monmouth ;  the  defendant's  counsel  moved  for  a  new  trial 
upon  the  ground,  that  the  prosecutor  for  the  state  did  not  prove  that  the  defendant  knew 
the  note  to  be  counterfeit ;  and  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  granted  a  rule  for  a  new  trial, 
upon  that  ground.  The  supreme  court,  upon  motion  of  the  attorney-general  for  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  a  mandamus  should  not  issue  to  the  quarter  sessions,  commanding  them  to 
render  judgment  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  forbidding  them  to  proceed  on  the  rule  fbr  a 
now  trial,  denied  the  motion,  remarking  that  it  had  been  so  long  the  practice  of  the^courts  of 
common  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  to  grant  new  trials  that  it  deemed  it  inexpedient  at  this 
time,  to  deny  their  right  so  to  do,  even  if  it  might  have  been  questionable  at  first 

Virginia. — In  Virginia,  the  cases  on  the  subject  of  new  trials  have  settled  the  following 
principles: 

Tliat  new  trials  arc  grantable  at  the  instance  of  the  accused,  in  all  criminal  cases ;  and  that 
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motions  for  new  trials  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  Ln  crimiDal  as  in  civil  cases.   Thai  i 
new  trial  wUl  be  granted : 

1.  Where  the  verdict  is  against  law.  Thi»  occurs  when  the  issue  involves  both  iact  aii 
law,  and  the  verdict  is  against  the  law  of  the  case  on  the  facts  proved. 

2.  Where  the  verdict  is  contrary  to  the  evidence.  This  occurs  when  the  issue  iiiTol.>' 
matter  of  fact  only;  and  the  fects  proved  require  a  different  verdict  from  that  found  by  tt: 
jury. 

3.  Where  the  verdict  is  without  evidence  to  support  it.  Thia  occurs  when  there  has  W- 
no  proof  whatever  of  a  material  fact,  or  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  or  facta  in  is3Uv, 

Where  some  evidence  has  been  given  which  tends  to  prove  the  fact  in  issue,  or  the  er- 
dence  consists  of  circumstances  and  presumptions,  a  new  trial  will  not  be  granted  merrlr 
because  the  court,  if  upon  the  jury,  would  have  given  a  different  verdict.  To  warrant  a  ne'' 
trial  in  such  cases,  the  evidence  must  be  plainly  insufficient  to  warrant  the  finding  of  the  jiiry 
And  this  restriction  applies  to  an  appellate  court. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  judgment  granting  or  refusing  a  new  trial,  may  be  the  subject  of  i 
writ  of  error  or  supersedeas  and  is  reversable. 

4.  Where  the  evidence  is  contradictory,  and  the  verdict  is  against  the  weight  of  evideafc 
a  new  trial  may  be  granted  by  the  court  which  presides  at  the  trial;  but  its  decision  is  kj 
the  subject  of  a  writ  of  error,  or  supersedeas^  or  examinable  by  an  appellate  court  Nor  ea: 
an  inferior  court  be  required  to  state  in  a  bill  of  exceptions,  either  the  evidence  or  the  facu 
proved  by  the  witnesses  respectively.  It  is  enough  to  state  that  the  evidence  was  coditj- 
dictory. 

See  Ch-ayson's  case,  (1  Gratt.  Va.  Rep.  712,)  where  the  principles  which  govern  newtr-jj 
in  Virginia,  are  stated  by  Judge  Scott,  with  great  clearness. 

New  Hampshire.— In  State  v.  Prescott,  (7  N.  H.  Rep.  287,)  the  supreme  court  dedir^ 
that  it  had  no  hesitation  in  holding  the  right  of  the  court  to  grant  the  prisoner  a  new  t^il 
in  a  capital  case,  and  Com.  v.  Greer^  (17  Mass.  Rep.  516,)  was  cited  with  approbation. 

Illinois.— In  Wickersham  v.  The  People,  (1  Scam.  Rep.  128,)  the  right  of  the  supr^E- 
court  to  set  aside  a  verdict,  and  grant  a  new  trial,  was  recognized,  but  the  court  remartw 
that  it  would  interfere  with  reluctance  where  the  proceedings  had  been  regular.  It  st^ 
that  in  criminal  cases,  motions  for  new  trials  rest  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  tl»e  ^'^' 
courts  where  they  are  made,  and  the  propriety  of  their  decisions  in  refusing  them,  cannot j^ 
reviewed  in  the  appellate  court  Pate  v.  The  People,  3  Oilman's  Rep.  G44;  Baxter  "^.^ 
People,  3  Oilman's  Rep.  368;  IloUiday  v.  The  People,  4  Oilman's  Rep.  111. 

Indiana. — In  Indiana,  a  new  trial  may  bo  granted  to  a  defendant  in  any  criminal  cm- 
Weinzorpflin  v.  Tfie  State,  7  Blackf.  Rep.  186. 

Georqia.— In  Tlie  State  v.  Henley,  (R.  M.  Chariton's  Rep.  505,)  the  supreme  co^^ 
Georgia  seemed  to  doubt  whether  a  new  trial  on  the  merits  conld  be  granted  in  any  «•*  *' 
yond  a  misdemeanor,  but  it  hold  that  it  certainly  would  not  bo  granted  when  the  presiaiu 
judge  is  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  the  verdict. 

North  Carolina.— In  State  v.  Jeffreys,  (3  Murphey,  480,)  on  an  indictment  for  a  ieJoD;' 
it  was  intimated  that  when  a  question  of  evidence  was  fairly  submitted  to  a  jury,  and  tee. 
determined  it  on  the  merits,  their  finding  would  not  be  disturbed.  It  seems,  however, 
instances  of  now  trials  in  felonies  in  North  Carolina^  are  frequent,  on  account  o(  inistaKei 
law,  or  irregularity  in  trial.  Wharton's  Cr.  L.  citing  State  v.  Miller,  1  Dev.  &  Bat  500;  St^'f 
V.  Barton,  2  Dev.  &  Bat.  196 ;  State  v.  Sparrow,  3  Murphey,  487 ;  State  v.  Lrpsey,  3  Dev.  ^^' 

Iowa. — In  Iowa,  a  motion  for  a  now  trial,  based  upon  facts,  in  a  motion  addressed  tot^'^ 
sound  discretion  of  tho  court.  While  all  the  facts  upon  which  a  conviction  has  been  obtflJ^' 
ed  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  court,  if  the  court,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sound  discr** 
tion,  think  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  contrary  to  law,  or  is  not  the  legitimate  result  ^-^ 
testimony,  and  that  manifest  injustice  will  bo  done  by  inflicting  the  punisliment  to  ^^|^' 
the  verdict  is  but  the  precursor,  the  court  should  always  interpose  and  grant  a  ne^  ^' 
Cvok  v.  U.  S.,  1  Green's  Iowa  Rep.  56. 

Alabama-— In  State  v.  Sleek,  (6  Ala.  Rep.  676,)  the  court  said,  "The  English  court?, 'D 
modern  times,  do  not  grant  new  trials  in  cases  of  felony,  but  accomplish  the  same  object^)' 
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a  recommendation  to  the  crown  for  a  pardon,  wliich  is  always  granted.  It  does  not,  how- 
over,  follow  that  it  is  against  the  principles  of  the  ancient  common  law,  that  the  court  should 
have  power  to  grant  a  new  trial  where  a  doubt  exists  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  verdict 
It  would  seem  to  be  more  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  pervades  it,  that  a 
new  trial  shbuld  be  granted  by  the  court,  than  that  the  prisoner  should  depend  on  the  mercy 
of  the  executive.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  clause  in  our  bill  of  rights,  upon  which 
we  have  commented,  was  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  citizen,  and  it  would  be  a  mock- 
ery to  put  such  a  construction  on  it  as  will  make  it  operate  to  his  prejudice.  Wo  are,  for 
these  reasons,  of  the  opinion  that  the  court  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  grant  a 
new  trial  after  a  conviction  for  a  felony." 

3.  Nbw  Trial  on  Account  op  the  Impkoper  Admission  or  Rejection  op  Evidence. 

The  rule  in  civil  cases  seems  to  bo,  that  though  there  is  exceptionable  testimony,  yet,  if 
there  is  suflBcient  legal  evidence  to  support  tho  verdict,  and  justice  has  been  done,  the  ver- 
dict will  not  be  set  aside ;  and  so  also  where  legal  evidence  has  been  excluded,  but  where, 
had  it  been  admitted,  tho  result  would  have  been  tlie  same.  Stiles  v.  Til/ord^  10  Wend.  338 ; 
Prince  v.  Sheplierd^  9  Pick.  176 ;  Smith  v.  Bamianson,  I  Wash.  Rep.  6 ;  Landon  v.  Uumphreyj 
9  Conn.  Rep.  209 ;  Fitch  v.  Chapnxan,  10  Conn,  s! 

But  in  criminal  cases,  courts  seldom  presume  that  the  particular  evidence  which  had  been 
wrongfuUy  admitted  or  improperly  rejected,  could  have  no  influence  on  the  deliberations  of 
the  jury.  It  may  threfore  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  under  such  circumstances  the  de- 
fendant will  be  allowed  a  new  trial 

In  Tennessee,  in  Peck  v.  The  State^  (2  Humph.  Rep.  78,)  Greene,  J.,  says,  "the  rule  that 
although  incompetent  evidence  was  received,  yet,  if  the  court  see  that  there  was  enough  in- 
dependent of  such  evidence,  to  convict  the  prisoner,  it  will  not  disturb  the  verdict,  does  not 
prevail  in  this  state.  It  has  been  uniformly  held  here,  that  if  incompetent  evidence  has  been 
received,  that  might  have  influenced  the  jury,  a  new  trial  will  be  awarded ;  for  it  cannot  be 
seen  how  far  such  evidence  did  influence  them,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  prisoner  has  been 
convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  or  evidence  competent  for  that  purpose."  See  also.  State  v. 
AUen,  1  Hawk's  Rep.  6.  But  in  South  Carolina,  in  Tlie  State  v.  Fmd,  (3  Strobh.  517,)  it  was 
held,  that  if  a  pri.soner's  guilt  be  clearly  made  out,  by  proper  evidence,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  reasonable  man,  his  conviction  ought  not  to  be  sot  aside,  be- 
cause some  other  evidence  was  received,  which  ought  not  to  have  been. 

Where  a  witness  called  for  tho  defence  was  so  much  intoxicated  at  the  time,  as  to  bo  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  the  court  refused  to  permit  him  to 
testify,  but  told  the  prisoner  that  he  might  recall  him  afterwards,  but  he  was  not  so  recalled, 
it  was  held  that  this  was  not  ground  for  granting  a  new  trial,  the  granting  or  refusing  a  new 
trial,  in  such  case,  being  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.     State  v.  Underwood^  6  Ired.  96. 

4.  New  Trial  on  account  of  Misdirection  op  Judok. 

It  seems  that  any  misdirection  of  the  court  trymg  the  case,  in  point  of  law,  on  matters 
material  to  the  issue,  is  a  good  ground  for  a  new  trial.  Young  v,  Spencer^  10  Barn  &  C. 
146;  Holiday  v.  AtkinsoTi^  5  Bam.  A  C.  501;  Boyden  v.  J/oore,  5  Mass.  365;  Wardell  v. 
JIughea,  3  Wendell,  418;  Ikiylies  v.  Davis,  1  Pick.  206;  Layie  v.  Cromhie,  12  Pick.  177; 
Doe  v.  Paine^  4  Hawks,  64 ;  West  v.  Anderson^  9  Conn.  107  ;  ATFaden  v.  Parher^  3  Yeatea, 
496;  PeopU  v.  (Jogdell,  1  lIUl's  N.  Y.  R.  95;  People  v.  Thomas,  3  Hill's  N.  Y.  R.  169; 
People  V.  Townsend,  id.  479 ;  Com.  v.  Parr,  5  Watts  &  Serg.  345  ;  People  v.  Bodine,  1  Denio, 
282 ;  Doe  d.  Bath  v.  Clarke,  3  Hodg.  49 ;  Doe  d.  Bead  v.  UanHs,  1  WiU.  WoL  A  D.  106 ; 
Haine  v.  Davey,  4  Ad.  &  El.  892  ;  6  Nev.  &  Man.  356 ;  2  Har.  &  Wol.  30  ;  L^jens  v.  Tomkies, 
1  Mee.  k  W.  603 ;  Anon,  6  Mod.  242 ;  Uow  v.  Stride,  2  Wils.  269 ;  10  Johns.  R.  447  ;  6 
Day,  479;  6  Mass.  487;  Wilson  v.  RastaU,  4  T.  R,  753;  4  Connec.  356;  3  Cranch.  298; 
Cakrafty.  Gibbs,  6  T.  R.  19;   Cro/ts  v.  Waterhouse,  3  Bingham,  319. 

But  a  verdict,  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  witii  justice  ought  not  to 
be  set  aside  on  account  of  an  erroneous  instruction  given  by  tho  court  to  the  jury.     Harris 
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T.  Ihe,  4  BkckC  369 ;  Howard  v.  Miner,  7  ShepL  325.  It  is  suflBcient  objection  to  acharp 
to  the  jury  that  it  might  convey  to  the  mind  of  any  man  of  ordinary  capacity  an  inooiT«t 
view  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  cauae.     Sumner  v.  T?ie  State,  5  BlackC  579. 

The  due  degree  of  weight  to  be  given  by  a  judge  directing  the  jury,  to  particular  evidence 
which  has  been  properly  admitted,  must  be  left  to  his  own  discretion  ;  and  bis  discretion,  b 
that  respect,  will  not  be  revised  by  the  court  above,  {AUomey-  General  v.  Good,  M'CleL  4  T. 
286;  4  Ch.  Gen.  Practice,  42;  People  v.  Genung,  11  Wendell,  18,)  though  if  the  court  insuuct 
a  jury  that  they  may  indulge  a  presumption  not  warranted  by  the  evidence,  a  new  trial  wE 
be  awarded.    Harris  v.    Wihon,  1  Wendell,  511;  Baine  v.   JDavey,  4  Ad.  A  EL  899;  4 
Wendell,  639 ;  10  Wendell,  461 ;  Levingsicorih  v.  Fox,  1  Bay,  520 ;  Handly  v.  Barrwi.1 
Bibb,  481.    Thus,  where  the  judge  charged,  that  the  non-production,  by  the  defendant,  c: 
evidence  of  good  character  should  weigh  against  the  defence,  it  was  held  error ;  {P€opk  r. 
Bodine,  1  Deiiio,  283 ;  but  see  People  v.  White,  22  Wendell,  167,)  and  where,  on  a  tnal  fc* 
murder,  there  was  evidence  that  a  murder  had  been  committed,  and  that  the  house  in  vbkl) 
the  dead  body  was,  had  been  subsequently  set  on  fire  under  such  circumstances  as  to  raise 
a  suspicion  that  the  same  was  done  by  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder,  to  conceal  that  ofFecct 
and  the  evidence  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  prisoner  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  wi«!: 
the  fire  was  set,  and  the  court  charged  the  jury,  that  if  the  prisoner  might  have  been  st  tie 
scene  of  the  fire  "  the  onus  was  cast  upon  her  to  get  rid  of  the  suspicion  which  thus  attacfcei 
to  her,"  and  that  she  was  bound  to  show  where  she  was  at  the  tinne  of  the  fire,  the  pre- 
sumption was  held  erroneous,  and  ground  for  a  new  trial.    Ptople  y.  Bodine,  1  Denio,  2^^ 
Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  p.  882. 

In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  Gray,  (5  Wend.  Rep.  289,)  a  new  trial  was  refused  where  tie 
complaint  was,  that  the  judge,  although  requested,  declined  to  charge  the  jury,  there  be::? 
no  dispute  as  to  the  law  of  the  case ;  the  trial  closing  so  late  on  Saturday  night,  that,  hsa 
the  jury  been  charged,  they  must  either  have  been  dismissed,  or  kept  over  during  Sundsj: 
and  the  verdict  being  fully  supported  by  the  evidence. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  judge  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinion  to  the  jury,  on  the  wfig- 
of  evidence  and  to  comment  tijereon  as  much  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  course  ofjiis^i^ 
And  it  is  said  that  an  erroneous  opinion  on  matter  of  fact,  expressed  by  the  judge  in  bfi 
charge,  is  no  ground  for  new  trial,  unless  the  jury  are  thereby  led  to  believe  that  such  ^^ 
was  withdrawn  from  their  consideration.  Com.  v.  Child,  10  Pick.  252  ;  Swift  v  Skrtm,  ^ 
Com.  Rep.  431 ;  Ware  v.  Ware,  8  Greenl.  42 ;  BinJock  v.  Palmer,  I  Rep.  Con.  Gt  216; 
Riddle  v.  Murphy,  7  Serg.  &  Rawle,  237.  In  South  Carolina,  the  act  of  assembly  relatire^^ 
the  duty  of  a  judge  in  charging,  forbids  him  "  to  give  an  opinion  whether  a  fact  is  fully,  ct 
sufficiently  proved,  such  matter  being  the  true  office  and  province  of  a  jury;"  and  it  direct 
him,  "  to  state  in  a  full  and  correct  manner,  the  facts  given  in  evidence,  and  to  declare  ai> 
explain  the  law  arising  thereon."    Peel  v.  Reel,  2  Hawk's  Rep.  63. 

Courts  are  under  no  obligation  to  listen  to  abstract  propositions  from  counsel,  and  are  ^^ 
bound  to  explain  them  upon  the  trial  of  causes.    It  is  enough  that  thoy  should  respond 
objections  made  by  either  party  to  the  admission  of  evidence  upon  the  trial,  and  gi^^ 
charge  to  the  jury  the  law,  which  under  a  given  state  of  facts  governs  the  case.   Per  Jc'^^ 
J.,  1  Denio,  524.     But  if  incorrect  abstract  propositions  are  propounded  by  the  court, 
the  jury  are  misled  by  them  the  verdict  will  be  avoided.     In  Etting  The  Bank  of  Ihe  C^  ^•' 
(11  Wheat  Rep.  59,)  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  said:  "That  a  judge  cannot  be  required  to 
declare  the  law  on  hypothetical  questions  which  do  not  belong  te  the  cause  on  irialt  hisoe^ 
frequently  asserted  in  this  court,  and  .is,  we  believe,  incontrovertible.     The  court,  ffl^T'  *' 
any  time,  refiise  to  give  an  opinion  on  such  a  point ;  and  if  the  party  propounding  the  qo^; 
tion  is  dissatisfied  with  it,  he  may  except  to  the  refusal,  which  exception  will  avail  h^'  ^ 
he  shows  that  the  question  was  warranted  by  the  testimony,  and  that  the  opinion  he  asked, 
ought  to  have  been  given.     But  if  the  judge  proceeds  to  state  the  law,  and  states  it  ^^ 
neously,  his  opinion  ought  to  be  revised ;  and  if  it  can  have  had  any  influence  on  the  joTi 
their  verdict  ought  to  be  set  aside."    See  Hamilton  v.  RusseU,  1  Cranch's  Rep.  309,  3JS. 

The  omission,  by  the  judge  in  summing  up,  specifically  to  leave  to  the  jury  a  point  made 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  (his  attention  not  being  expressly  called  to  it,)  is  no  ground  for » 
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motion  for  a  new  trial,  if  the  whole  of  the  case  was  sabstantially  left  to  them.  Den,  y. 
Sinnicksoriy  4  Halst  Rep.  149.  But  although  the  omission  of  the  court,  to  charge  the  jury, 
on  important  questions  of  law,  involved  in  the  case  is  not,  in  itself)  a  reason  for  granting  a 
new  trial ;  yet  the  court  will  exercise  a  discretion ;  and  if  tliey  think  the  justice  of  the  case 
will  be  promoted,  they  will  grant  it  CaJbreath  v.  Gracy^  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  198.  And 
where  from  the  absence  of  proper  instructions  the  jury  fall  into  error  a  new  trial  will  be 
granted.  Durdap  v.  Patterson^  5  Cowen,  243 ;  ScoU  v.  2/«n<,  7  Peters,  596 ;  Page  v.  PcMee^ 
6  Mass.  469. 

In  England,  in  an  action  for  maliciously  and  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  charg- 
ing the  plaintiff  with  felony  before  a  magistrate,  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  lived  in 
the  service  of  the  defendant,  and,  on  being  discharged  took  away  with  her  a  trunk  and  bag, 
the  property  of  the  defendant;  that  on  the  following  day,  the  defendant  wrote  to  desire  the 
plaintiff  to  return  those  articles,  stating,  that  unless  she  did  so,  he  would,  on  the  following 
Monday,  cause  her  to  be  apprehended ;  that  the  letter  being,  in  consequence  of  the  plain- 
tiff's absence,  unanswered,  the  defendant  obtained  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  carried  her  before  a  magistrate,  who  dismissed  her,  the  dcfendnut  declining  to 
press  the  charge ;  the  judge  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say, 
whether  or  not,  the  defendant  had  reasonable  or  probable  cause  for  apprehending  tlie  plaiutff, 
and  whether  he  was  actuated  by  malice  or  not,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  direction  was 
proper,  and  that  the  judge  was  not  bound  to  take  upon  himself  to  decide  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  was  reasonable  or  probable  cause,  it  being  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact. 
Jdacdonald  v.  Booke^  2  Scott,  359. 

But  in  Munns  v.  Dupont  et  oL  (3  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  31,)  Judge  Washington  laid  it  down  as 
settled  that,  while  it  must  be  referred  to  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  circumstances  which 
amount  to  probable  cause  are  proved  by  credible  testimony  or  not ;  on  the  other  hand, 
what  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  prove  a  probable  cause,  must  be  judged  of)  and  decided 
by  the  court.     See  also  Nelson  v.  Jacques^  1  Greenleaf's  Rep.  139. 

In  The  People  v.  White^  (22  Wend.  167,)  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  held  that  if  a 
judge  in  his  charge  to  a  jury  in  a  crimiaal  case,  calls  their  attention  to  the  want  of  proof  of 
a  good  character  of  the  criminal,  alluding  to  the  influence  of  good  character  in  doubtful  cases, 
it  is  no  ground  for  granting  a  new  trial  But  the  court  of  errors  in  the  same  case,  (on  ap- 
peal) thought  otherwise,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted.  24  Wend.  520;  see  The  People  v. 
Vwie,  12  Wend.  78. 

In  an  indictment  for  a  larceny,  of  several  articles,  if  the  court  instruct  the  jury  that  if  they 
find  th^  accused  guilty  as  to  one  of  the  articles,  they  should  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty, 
it  is  erroneous,  and  the  verdict  will  bo  set  aside  and  a  new  trial  granted,  although  the  pun- 
ishment would  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  State  v.  SomerviUe,  21  Maine  Rep.  20.  A 
general  verdict  of  guilty  applies  to  all  tho  material  allegations  in  the  indictment,  and  finds 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  stealing  all  the  goods  named  and  alleged  to  be  stolen.  And  although 
the  punishment  may  be  the  same,  whether  the  prisoner  be  found  guilty  of  stealing  a  part 
only,  or  the  whole  of  the  goods  alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  yet  his  rights  in  other  respects, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  others,  may  be  affected  by  the  finding  of  a  general  verdict  upon  proof, 
which  would  not  authorize  it 

Where  the  facts  in  a  case  of  capital  felony,  are  not  absolutely  conclusive  of  the  defendant's 
gpiilt,  and  it  is  apparent,  from  the  charge  of  the  court,  that  it  may  have  misled  the  jury  from 
its  want  of  accuracy  and  ezplicitness,  a  new  trial  will  be  granted,  though  the  charge  may 
not  be  unequivocally  erroneous.     I^oxdale  v.  The  State^  9  1  lumph.  Rep.  41 1. 

A  new  trial  will  not  be  granted  on  account  of  an  erroneous  charge  by  tho  court,  if  it  did 
not  materially  influence  the  jury  in  coming  to  their  decision.  Smith  v.  JTerr,  1  Barb.  156 ; 
Branch  v.  Doane^  17  Conn.  402 ;  Greenup  v.  Stoker^  3  Gilm.  202 ;  Crawley  v.  Littlefitld,  3  Strobh. 
154;  McCready  v.  S.  0.  R  R  Co.f  2  Strobh.  356;  Pritchard  v.  MyerSj  11  Smedes  &  Marsh. 
169 ;    Wilkinson  v.  Grisiwid,  12  Smedes  &  Marsh.  Rep  669. 

On  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  upon  a  case  stated,  for  the  misdirection  of  the  judge  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  have  been  excepted  to ;  otherwise^  on  a 
bill  of  exceptions  to  tho  rule.     VaUance  v.  King,  3  Barb.  Sup.  Ct  Rep.  548. 
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5.  New  Triax  on  the  Ground  that  the  Verdict  is  Contrary  to  Law. 

The  jury  are  to  receive  as  binding,  the  law  laid  down  bj  the  c6urt,  and  alter  a  convictio* 
if  the  verdict  is  against  the  law,  it  will  be  set  aside. 

The  question  how  far  the  jury  are  judges  of  the  law  in  criminal  cases,  though  fonnsriji 
fruitful  subject  of  discussion,  seems  now  to  be  well  settled. 

The  first  case  I  have  met  with,  in  which  the  question  arose  between  the  jansdlclioii  : 
the  court  and  jury,  was  upon  the  trial  of  Lllbume  for  high  treason,  in  1649.  2  St.  Tr.  C; 
81,  92.  He  insisted,  in  coarse  but  intelligible  language,  that  the  jury  were  judges  of  U- 
and  fact,  but  the  court,  in  language  equally  rude,  denied  it.  He  insisted  upon  the  phvu;:- 
of  reading  law  to  the  jury,  but  the  court  refused  it.  The  jury,  however,  acquitted  bin.,  a^-. 
they  declared  that  they  took  themselves  to  be  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact  tot- 
withstanding  the  court  had  said  otherwise.  BusheWs  case  followed  soon  after,  and  it  i&  '- 
every  view,  important.  Vaughan,  135;  Sir  T.  Jones,  13.  Ho  was  one  of  the  jurors,  or.u 
trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  before  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  Loai «. 
and  was  fined  and  committed,  because  he  and  the  other  jurors  acquitted  the  defendant  aga:^^ 
full  proof,  and  against  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law.  He  was  brought  into  the  a-J^ 
of  C.  B.  upon  habeas  corpus,  and  discharged;  and  Lord  Ch.  J.  Vaughan  delivered,  uponib: 
occasion,  in  behalf  of  the  court,  a  learned  and  profound  argument  in  lavor  of  the  riglu  •: 
the  jury.  He  admitted  that  where  the  law  and  feet  were  distinct,  the  provinces  of  tbecoii^ 
and  jury  were  exclusive  of  each  other,  so  that  if  it  be  demanded  what  is  a  fact,  the  ju^: 
cannot  answer  it,  and  if  what  is  the  law,  the  jury  cannot  answer  it.  But  that  upon  all  gen- 
eral issues,  where  the  jury  find  a  general  verdict,  they  resolve  both  law  and  feet  complete'' 
and  not  the  fact  by  itself. 

Upon  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  (3  St.  Tr.  817,)  the  question  did  not  distinctly  ar;-^ 
but  Lord  Ch.  J.  JeffVies,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  told  them  it  was  the  duty  of  the  count- 
declare  the  law  to  the  jury,  and  the  jury  wwe  bound  to  receive  their  dedaraJHon  of  the  1<M'  ^'^ 
did,  in  that  case,  unfortunately,  receive  the  law  from  the  court,  and  convicted  the  prisoct  t 
but  his  attainder  was  afterwards  reversed  by  parliament ;  and  the  law,  as  laid  down  on  t-^- 
trial,  was  denied  and  reprobated,  and  the  violence  of  the  judge,  and  the  severity  oftbejii;' 
held  up  to  the  reproach  and  detestation  of  posterity.     3  Johns.  Cas.  369,  370. 

In  every  criminal  case,  upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  the  jury  may,  and,  indeed,  thej  ?''^' 
unless  they  choose  to  find  a  special  verdict,  take  upon  themselves  the  decision  of  tlie  w  • 
as  well  as  the  fact,  and  bring  in  a  verdict  as  comprehensive  as  the  issue ;   because,  in  ^^*-  ^ 
such  case,  they  are  charged  with  the  deliverance  of  the  defendant  from  the  crime  of  ^  '-^-^ 
he  is  accused.    The  indictment  not  only  sets  forth  the  particular  fact  committed,  but  it  ?P- 
cifles  the  nature  of  the  crime.    Treasons  are  laid  to  to  be  done  traitorously,  felonies  fe  <!^ 
ously,  and  public  libels  to  be  published  seditiously.    The  jury  are  called  to  try,  in  ^®  ^ 
of  a  traitor,  not  only  whether  he  committed  the  act  charged,  but  whether  he  did  it  fr<" 
ously;  and  in  the  case  of  a  felon,  not  only  whether  he  killed  such  a  one,  or  took  such  a  F 
son's  property,  but  whether  he  killed  with  maUce  prepense^  or  took  the  property  f^^^"'^^ 
So  in  the  case  of  a  public  libeller,  the  jury  are  to  try,  not  only  whether  he  published  su 
writing,  but  whether  he  published  it  seditiousty.    In  all  these  cases,  from  the  nature  o  ^ 
issue,  the  jury  are  to  try  not  only  the  fad  but  the  crt«««,  and  in  doing  so,  they  must  ju^ 
of  the  intent,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  charge  be  true,  as  set  forth  in  the  ina"- 
ment     Dagge  on  Cr.  Law,  b.  1,  c.  11,  a.  2.     The  law  and  fact  are  so  involved,  that  tbejurF 
are  under  an  indispensable  necessity  to  decide  both,  unless  they  separate  them  by  a  spc<^ 
yerdict. 

This  right  in  the  jury  to  determine  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  has  received  the  saacUo^ 
of  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  law. 

The  inquest,  says  Littleton,  (s.  368,)  may  give  a  verdict  as  general  as  the  charge,  if  ^^' 
will  toke  upon  themselves  the  knowledge  of  the  law.  The  same  principle  is  admitt<?d  b.^ 
Coke,  and  other  ancient  judges,  (Co.  Lit.  228,  a. ;  4  Co.  53,  b. ;  Wrey,  Cli.  J.  Hob.  22" ;)  »•" 
though  they  allege  it  to  be  dangerous  for  the  jury  to  do  so,  because,  if  ihey  mistake  thel^^^^ 
they  run  the  hazard  of  an  attaint.  As  the  jury,  according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  assist  ll'»^ 
judge  in  determining  the  matter  of  fact,  so  the  judge  assists  the  jury  in  determining  P^"^** 
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of  law.  And  it  is  the  et/nsdence  of  the  jury^  he  obsenres,  that  must  pronounce  the  prisoner 
guilty  or  not  guilty.  It  is  they,  and  not  the  judge,  that  take  upon  them  his  guilt  or  inno- 
cence.   Hist  Com.  Law,  a  12,  H.  H.  P.  C.  vol.  2,  313. 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  (vol.  4,  p.  364,)  when  speaking  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
in  criminal  cases,  says,  that  the  jury  may  find  a  special  verdict,  where  they  doubt  the  mat- 
ter of  law,  and,  therefore,  choose  to  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  court:  though  they 
have  an  unquestionable  rig?it  to  determine  upon  all  the  circumstances,  and  find  a  general 
verdict,  if  they  will  hazard  a  breach  of  their  oaths.  The  statute  of  Westm.  2,  (13  £dw.  1,) 
which  dealared  that  the  justices  of  assize  should  not  compel  the  jurors  to  say  precisely,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  disseisin  or  not,  so  as  they  state  the  tnUh  of  the  fact  and  pray  the  aid  of  the  justices, 
was  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  (9  Co.  13,  a.  Plowd.  92;)  and  was  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  jurors,  and  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  find,  at  their  peril,  things  doubt- 
ful to  them  in  law.  This  indulgence  to  the  jury,  and  which  extended  to  all  cases  civil  and 
criminal,  is  the  roost  decisive  proof  that  on  a  general  verdict,  the  jury  were  obliged  to  judge 
of  the  whole  matter  in  issue,  and  that  the  direction  of  the  court  upon  the  point  of  law,  was 
not  conclusive  upon  their  judgments,  or  binding  on  their  consciences.  The  twelve  judges,  in 
their  opinion,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  "  disclaim  the  folly  of  endeavoring  to  prove  that  a 
jury,  who  can  find  a  general  verdict,  cannot  take  upon  themselves  to  deal  with  matter  of 
law  arising  on  a  general  issue,  and  to  hazard  a  verdict  made  up  of  the  fact  and  of  the  matter 
of  law,  according  to  their  conception  of  the  law,  against  all  direction  by  the  judge." 

To  meet  and  resist  directly  this  stream  of  authority,  is  impossible.  But  while  the  power 
of  the  jury  is  admitted,  it  is  denied  that  they  can  rightfvUy  or  UxwfuUy  ezerdse  it,  without 
compromitting  their  consciences,  and  that  they  are  boimd  implicitly,  in  all  cases  to  receive  tlio 
law  from  the  court.  The  law  must,  however,  have  intended,  in  granting  this  power  to  a 
jury,  to  grant  them  a  lawful  and  rightAU  power,  or  it  would  have  provided  a  remedy  against 
the  undue  exercise  of  it  The  true  criterion  of  a  legal  power,  is  its  capacity  to  produce  a 
definitive  effect  liable  neither  to  censure  nor  review.  And  the  verdict  of  not  guilty,  in  a 
criminal  case,  is,  in  every  respect,  absolutely  final.  The  jury  are  not  liable  to  punishment, 
nor  the  verdict  to  control.  No  attaint  lies,  nor  can  a  new  trial  be  awarded.  The  exercise 
of  this  power  in  the  jury,  has  been  sanctioned,  and  upheld  in  constant  activity,  from  the  ear- 
liest ages.  It  was  made  a  question  by  Bracton,  (fol.  119,  a.  b.)  who  was  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  and  decide  points  of  law,  on  appeals  in  capital  cases.  It  could  not  be  the  king, 
he  says,  for  then  he  would  be  both  prosecutor  and  judge;  nor  his  justices,  for  they  re- 
presented him.  He  thinks,  therefore,  the  curia  and  pares  were  to  be  judges  in  all  cases  of 
life  and  limb,  or  disherison  of  heir,  where  the  crown  was  the  prosecutor.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  English  juridical  history,  the  jury,  instead  of  decid- 
ing causes  under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  decided  all  causes,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
judge.    Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  18,  26,  311. 

As  a  genera]  proposition,  it  is  not  denied  that  it  is  the  province  of  the  judges  to  expound 
the  law,  and  of  the  jury  to  ascertain  the  facts.  But  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  judges  may 
adoise  the  jury  as  to  the  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  jury  are  bound  in  all  things  to  con- 
form to  that  afknce,  whether  in  their  opinion  it  be  right  or  wrong.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in- 
sisted that,  though  the  jury  should  conform  to  the  court's  opinion  of  the  law  in  civil  cases, 
yet  that  in  criminal  causes  they  have  an  absolute  right  to  follow  their  own  opinion  m  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  the  court,  whenever  the  consequence  of  so  doing  will  be  a  verdict  for  the 
accused.  Tliis  right  the  jury  may  lawflilly  exercise,  and  the  court  cannot  lawfully  control 
it.  The  court  may  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  law.  which,  if  it  were  followed,  would  be 
decisive  of  the  case  against  the  accused.  And  yet  the  jury,  if  they  differ  from  the  court 
upon  the  law,  may  find  a  verdict  of  acquittal  in  direct  opposition  to  the  opinion  so  pronoun- 
ced, and  their  verdict  will  be  forever  binding.  It  is  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  court, 
and  can  never  bo  set  aside.  This  much  is  Incontrovertible ;  and  so  far  it  is  admitted  that  the 
jury  "  may  decide  upon  the  law  as  weU  as  fiuA^'*  even  by  Hargrave,  in  the  note  wherein  be 
draws  a  distmotion  between  the  immediate  and  direct  right  of  the  court  to  decide  the  law, 
and  the  incidental  right  of  the  jury.    3  Tho.  Co.  Lit  461,  n.  Y.    This  distinction  is  wholly  un- 
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Important^  as  to  the  question  now  to  be  considered.    It  is  enough  that  the  right  itaelf  be  es- 
tablished.   It  matters  not  whether  it  be  termed  immediate  and  direct^  or  inddentoL 

It  will  not  be  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  right  of  the  jury  in  a  criminal  cause,  to  determine 
the  whole  matter  involved  in  the  general  issue  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  both  law  and  fact,  is 
constantly  practised  upon,  throughout  our  land.  It  is  incorporated  into  the  systems  of  govem* 
ment  which  have  been  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  the  states,  and  cannot,  with  propriety, 
be  departed  fh>m  in  those  states,  while  their  systems  remain  unchanged.  True,  the  genend 
proposition  is  not  laid  down  in  positive  terms,  that  in  all  criminal  causes,  the  jury  have  a 
right  to  determine  both  the  law  and  the  fact ;  and  this  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  general 
proposition  was  uncontroverted.  But  the  proposition  is  applied  particularly  to  that  dass  of 
cases  which  in  England  were  once  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  by  con- 
sequence  embraces  others.  The  declanition  of  rights  adopted  in  Maine  provides  that  "  in  all 
indictments  for  libels^  the  jury,  afler  having  received  tlie  direction  of  the  court,  shall  have  a 
right  to  determine,  at  their  diacretionj  the  law  and  the  fact."  The  constitutions  of  Penr- 
sylvania^  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  declare  that  '*  in  all  indictments 
for  libels^  the  jury  shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fects,  under  the  direction  of 
the  court,  as  in  other  easesJ'^  A  similar  provision  exists  in  the  constitution  of  Delaware,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  omits  the  words  "  under  the  direction  of  the  court*'  And  in  Connee- 
iicut,  Mississippi.  Alabama,  iind  Missouri,  there  is  an  omission  of  the  words,  "as  in  other 
cases."  The  constitution  of  New  York  is  yet  more  unqualified.  In  the  article  treating  of 
prosecution  for  libels,  the  provision  in  regard  to  the  jury  is  simply  that  they  "  shall  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact." 

These  constitutional  provisions  speak  a  language  which  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  They 
repudiate  the  idea  that  any  peculiar  doctrine  is  applicable  to  prosecutions  for  libel ;  and  tbey 
acknowledge  the  rule  that  in  these  as  in  all  other  criminal  causes,  the  jury  are  the  judges  of 
the  law  and  the  &ct  In  the  states  wherein  no  such  specific  provisions  have  been  ingrafted 
in  their  constitutions,  it  is  believed,  notwithstanding,  that  the  principle  is  regarded  as  a  funda- 
mental one.  In  every  state,  the  trial  by  jury  is  secured ;  and  with  that  is  adopted  the  com- 
mon law  right  which  the  jury  have  to  acquit  the  acciised,  and  thus  decide  finally  upon  the 
law  and  the  fact. 

lu  The  People  v.  Bradford^  (1  Wheeler's  Cr.  Cas.  221,)  the  court  held  that  whether  the  act 
of  the  defendants,  was  a  trespass,  fraud,  or  felony,  was  a  question  to  be  left  to  the  jury ;  they 
were,  in  a  criminal  case,  judges  of  the  law ;  and  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion  the  conduct  of  the 
defendants  amounted  to  a  fraud,  it  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  indictment.  And  in  The  Ptopit 
V.  Moore,  (3  Wheeler's  Cr.  Cas.  97,)  the  court  said  to  the  jury :  **  In  any  direction  of  the  coon 
as  to  principles  of  law,  you  have  a  right  to  differ  with  them,  and  it  may  be  your  duty,  gentle- 
men, in  some  cases,  to  differ  with  them.  A  decent  respect  to  their  direction,  is  only  ex- 
pected." 

In  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  England,  it  is  now  the  prevailing  sentiment  that  the 
court  are  as  much  the  judges  of  the  law  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases  with  the  qualification 
that  a  criminal  acquittal  cannot  be  reviewed. 

The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  third  circuit,  in  their  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  trial 
of  an  indictment  for  robbing  the  mail,  use  the  following  language  on  the  subject: 

"  In  repeating  to  you  what  was  said  on  a  former  occasion  to  another  jury, — that  you  hare 
the  power  to  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the  &cts  of  this  case,  and  are  not  bound  to  find 
according  to  our  opinion  of  the  law, — we  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  nutke  some  explana- 
tions not  then  deemed  necessary,  but  now  caUed  for  from  the  course  of  the  defence. 

"  You  may  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  as  you  think  proper,  or  may  find 
the  facts  specially  and  leave  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court  If  your  verdict  acquits  the  prisoner,  we  cannot  grant  a  new  trial,  however  mudi  we 
may  differ  with  you  as  to  the  law  which  governs  the  case ;  and  in  this  respect  a  jury  are  the 
judges  of  law,  if  they  choose  to  become  so.  Their  judgment  is  final,  not  because  they  settle 
the  law,  but  because  they  either  think  it  not  applicable,  or  do  not  choose  to  apply  it  to  llie 
case. 

*'  But  if  a  jury  find  a  prisoner  guilty  against  the  opmion  of  the  court  on  the  law  of  the  case, 
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a  new  trial  will  be  granted.  No  court  will  pronounce  a  judgment  on  a  prisoner  against  what 
tliey  believe  to  be  the  law.  On  an  acquittal  there  is  no  judgment ;  the  court  do  not  act^  and 
cannot  judge,  there  remaining  nothing  to  act  upon. 

"  Tliis,  then,  you  will  understand  to  be  what  is  meant  by  your  power  to  decide  ou  the  law  ; 
but  you  will  still  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  very  old,  sound,  and  valuable  maxim  in  law,  that 
the  court  answers  to  questions  of  law  and  the  jury  to  facts.  Every  day's  experience  evinces 
the  wisdom  of  this  rule."     United  States  v.  Wilson  et  al  1  Baldw.  108. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Baitiste^  (2  Sumner  Rep.  243,)  Story,  J.  in  summing  up  to 
the  jury,  said:  Before  I  proceed  to  tlie  merits  of  this  case,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
a  point,  suggested  by  the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  upon  which  I 
have  had  a  decided  opinion  during  my  whole  professional  life.  It  is,  that  in  criminal  cases, 
and  especially  in  capital  cases,  the  jury  are  the  judges  of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  the  fact.  My 
opinion  is,  that  the  jury  are  no  more  judges  of  the  law  in  a  capital  or  other  criminal  case^ 
upon  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  than  they  are  in  every  civil  case,  tried  upon  the  general  issue. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  their  verdict,  when  general,  is  necessarily  compounded  of  law  and  of 
fact ;  and  includes  both.  In  each  they  must  necessarily  determine  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
fact.  In  each,  they  have  the  physical  power  to  disregard  the  law,  as  laid  down  to  them  by 
the  court.  But  I  deny,  that,  in  any  case,  civil  or  criminal,  they  have  the  moral  right  to  de- 
cide the  law  according  to  their  own  notions,  or  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  the  most 
sacred  constitutional  right  of  every  party  accused  of  a  crime,  that  the  jury  should  respond  as 
to  the  facts,  and  the  court  as  to  the  law.  It  is  tiie  duty  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  as 
to  the  law ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  follow  the  law,  as  it  is  laid  down  by  the  court. 
This  is  the  right  of  every  citizen :  and  it  is  his  only  protection.  If  the  jury  were  at  liberty 
to  settle  the  law  for  themselves,  the  effect  would  be,  not  only  that  the  law  itself  would  be 
most  uncertain,  from  the  different  views,  which  different  juries  might  take  of  it;  but  in  case 
of  error,  there  would  be  no  remedy  or  redress  by  the  injured  parly ;  for  the  court  would  not 
have  any  right  to  review  the  law,  as  it  had  been  settled  by  the  jury.  Indeed,  it  would  bo 
almost  impracticable  to  ascertain,  what  the  law,  as  settled  by  the  jury,  actually  was.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  court  should  err,  in  laying  down  the  law  to  the  jury,  there  is  an  adequate 
remedy  for  the  injured  party,  by  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  or  a  writ  of  error,  as  the  nature 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  particular  court  may  require.  Every  person  accused  as  a  criminal 
has  a  right  to  be  tried  according  to  the  law  of  the  laud,  the  fixed  law  of  the  land ;  and  not 
by  the  law  as  a  jury  may  understand  it,  or  choose,  from  wantonness,  or  ignorance,  or  ac- 
cidental mistake,  to  interpret  it.  If  1  thought,  that  the  jury  were  the  proper  judges  of  the 
law  in  criminal  cases,  I  should  hold  it  my  duty  to  abstain  from  the  responsibility  of  stating 
the  law  to  them  upon  any  such  trial  But  believing,  as  I  do,  that  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  be  tried  by  the  law,  and  according  to  the  law ;  that  it  is  his  privilege  and  truest  shield 
against  oppression  and  wrong ;  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  my  views  fully  and  openly  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  same  doctrine  is  laid  down  in  M<mtee  v.  The  Co7ninonweaUh,  3  J.  J.  Marsh.  150;  by 
Durfee,  C.  J.  in  Dorr's  Trial,  121,  122,  130;  and  by  Scott  and  Holman,  Js.  in  Townsendv.  TJie 
State,  2  Blackf.  158.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  said  that,  if  the  jury  find  the  law  contrary  to 
the  instructions  of  the  court,  they  thereby  violate  their  oath.  See  also  4  BI.  Com.  361.  4 
Stephens'  Com.  432.  Foster,  256.  Montgomery  v  The  Siate^  11  Ohio,  427.  Pennsylvania  v. 
Bell,  Addison,  160.  Kelton  v.  Bevins,  Cooke,  lOY.  In  the  case  of  TJie  King  v.  Dean  of  SL 
Asaphj  (3  T.  R  431,  note,)  Lord  Mansfield  says,  the  jury  "  do  not  know,  and  are  not  presumed 
to  know  the  law ;  they  are  not  sworn  to  decide  the  law ;  they  are  not  required  to  do  it  UpoA 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  eternal  principles  of  justice,  the  jury  ought  not  to  assume 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  law.  They  do  not  know,  and  are  not  presumed  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  judge,  in  all  cases  upon  general  issues,  to  tell  the  jury  how 
to  do  right,  though  they  have  tlie  power  to  do  wrong,  which  is  a  matter  between  Grod  and 
tbeir  own  conscience.  To  be  free,  is  to  live  under  a  government  by  law.  Miserable  is  the 
condition  of  individuals,  dangerous  is  the  condition  of  the  State,  if  there  is  no  certain  law,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  no  certain  administration  of  law,  to  protect  individuals^  or  to  guarcl 
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the  State."    See  also  3  Johns.  Cas.  405,  per  Lewis,  C.  J.    TTorthingtoii  on  Power  of  Jc- 
120,  125,  173.     Eunomus,  Dial.  3,  §  53.     2  Ilume  Crim.  Law,  (2d.  ed.)  423. 

In  Hardy  v.  The  State^  (T  Missouri  Rep.  607,)  a  jury,  who  were  told  by  a  subordinau:  c  - 
that  they  were  the  judges  of  the  law  and  of  the  evidence,  found  the  defendant  guHtj  . 
the  court  passed  judgment  upon  him.     The  supreme  court  reversed  the  judgment,  L: 
misinformation  given  to  the  jury. 

As  the  jury  have  only  the  power,  without  the  right,  to  decide  questions  of  law  agsL-« 
instructions  of  the  court,  it  seems  to  follow  that  counsel  should  not  be  permitted  to  arr. 
the  jury  against  the  correctness  of  those  instructions.      And  so  it  was  held  in  Dav-:^}- 
The  CommonweaUhf  1  Leigh,  588;  in  Commonwealth  v.  Garih,  3  Leigh,  761  j  and  in  x-- 
iriai,  77,  81^  82. 

In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  Pine,  (2  Barb.  Supm.  Ct  Rep.  566,)  which  was  a  trial  fen- 
der, Judge  Barculo  in  the  course  of  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said ;   "  It  is  often  saiJ,  as-  ^ 
been  said  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  that  the  jury  in  criminal  cases,  are  judges  of  lii-r 
as  well  as  of  the  facta.    If  by  this  is  meant  that  the  jury  are  to  assume  the  prerogsri'-- 
the  court  as  exercised  in  civil  cases,  adopt  their  own  views  of  the  law  without  ras"^ ' 
those  entertained  by  the  court,  I  am  bound  to  say  to  you,  that  such  is  not  the  law  «.:  - 
land.    This  proposition  is  perfectly  untenable,  and  has  been  distinctly  repudiated  oc  l  - 
than  one  occasion  by  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.    I^  i^^^'' ' 
by  this  expression  is  meant  merely  that  whatever  decision  the  jury  make,  whether  o". 
or  fact,  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  is  final  and  cannot  be  reviewed — ^then  the  declar3t.x  • 
true.    This  is  all  that  can  be  properly  understood  by  the  phrase    "  the  juiy  are  )ncp 
the  law  as  well  as  fact ;  "  and  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  constitution  does  not  ptn:t  * 
new  trial  in  case  of  acquittal.    But  if  the  decision  of  the  jury  should  be  affainst  a  ^>-'^' " 
contrary  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  court,  a  remedy  can  bo  applied.     In  this  sUt< -• 
jury  Ls  presumed  to  receive  the  law  from  the  court     The  prisoner  has  the  benefit  o(  ei^'i 
tious  to  the  opinion  of  the  court;  and  if  they  are  well  founded,  he  can  obtain  a  ncvtri 
The  jury,  it  is  true,  have  the  power  to  disregard  the  law,  and  to  disregard  their  oaths— :^ 
to  render  a  verdict  contrary  to  both  law  and  evidence  j  and  in  this  respect  they  are  tiieji^' 
of  the  law ;  and  if  in  so  doing  they  acquit  a  prisoner  when  he  is  guilty,  the  public  is  ^-^ 
out  redress.    But  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  jury  has  tJie  right  to  do  all  tl^  '  ' 
question  has  recently  been  discussed  and  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  vf^"^^ 
sachusetts,  in  the  case  of  the  CommonwedUfi  v.  Porter,  Law  Rep.  for  1847,  p.  455.   la"^ 
livering  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  makes  tlje  roUowing  observaticc-: 
"We  consider  it  a  well  settled  principle  and  rule,  lying  at  the  fouadation  of  jury  trial  w^"^' 
ted  and  recognized,  ever  smce  jury  trial  has  been  adopted  as  an  established  and  settled ib^^ 
of  proceeding  in  courts  of  justice,  that  it  is  the  proper  province  and  duty  of  judges  to  ^i- 
Bider  and  decide  all  questions  of  law,  which  arise,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  a  correc-- " 
ciaion  is  placed  finally  on  them :  that  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  jury  to  weigli  «- 
consider  evidence,  and  decide  all  questions  of  fact,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  a  con^ 
decision  is  placed  upon  them.    And  the  safety,  efficacy,  and  purity  of  jury  trial  depcndii?-^^ 
the  steady  maintenance  and  practical  application  of  this  principle.     It  would  be  alike  a  a^ 
pation  of  authority  and  violation  of  duty,  for  a  court  on  a  jury  trial,  to  decide  autboritat^'i.' 
on  the  questions  of  fact,  and  for  the  jury  to  decide  ultimately  and  authoritatively  op^° ''^, 
questions  of  law."     "  Tliis,  as  a  general  principle,  is  applicable  alike  to  civil  and  cri'^"^*"^ 
cases."     "It  is  presumed  that  the  jury  followed  the  instruction  of  the  court,  in  dj*"^  '* 
law,  because  it  was  their  duty  so  to  do,  and  therefore  if  the  instruction  was  wrong  tiie  ver- 
dict was  wrong."     "It  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  juiy  on  all  questions  of^^ 
which  appear  to  arise  hi  the  cause,  and  also  upon  all  questions  pertment  to  the  issue,  ^P* 
which  either  party  may  request  the  du^ction  of  the  court,  upon  matters  of  law. '  ^^  ^.  ^ 
die  duty  of  the  jury  to  receive  the  law  from  the  court,  and  to  conform  their  judgffi^i^'^^'^ 
to  such  instructions,  as  far  as  they  understand  them,  in  applying  the  law  to  the  facts  to  ^ 
found  by  them ;  and  it  is  not  within  the  legitimate  province  of  the  jury  to  revise  '^' 
aider,  or  decide  ontrary  to  such  opinion  or  direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law.   fot^'' 
duty,  jurors  are  bound  by  a  strong  social  and  moral  obligation,  enforced  by  the  sai^c^^  ^ 
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an  oath,  to  the  same  ezteni^  and  in  tho  same  manner  as  they  are  conscientioTiBly  bound  to 
decide  all  questions  of  fact  according  to  the  evidence." 

"  In  Pennsylvania,"  says  Mr.  Wharton,  (Whart  Cr.  Law,  2d  ed.  pp.  892,  893)  "though 
there  has  been  no  reported  decision  on  the  express  point,  yet  it  has  not  been  usual,  to  say 
the  least,  to  leave  the  jury  the  law  to  decide.  A  very  strong  leaning  to  tho  contrary  is 
shown  by  Gibson,  C.  J.  in  closing  a  charge  in  a  capital  case :  "  If  the  evidence  on  these 
points  &il  the  prisoner,  the  conclusion  of  his  guilt  will  be  irresistible^  and  it  will  be  your 
duty  to  draw  it"  Oojn.  v.  Harman^  4  Barr.  269.  So,  in  a  homicide  case,  in  which  the  pop- 
ular sentiment,  excited  by  the  recent  riots  in  Kensington,  set  so  strongly  against  the  pris- 
oticr,  as  to  make  possible  a  conviction  on  insufficient  evidence,  Rogers,  J.  in  charging  the 
jury,  told  them  that  they  were  merely  bound  to  find  the  law  according  to  the  court's  charge; 
and  that  though  they  had  the  physical  capacity  to  do  otherwise,  yet  by  so  doing  Ihey  could 
commit  a  moral  wrong,  as  much  as  if  they  should  convict  when  their  consciences  told  them 
the  evidence  was  the  other  way.  Not  varying  much  from  this,  is  the  language  of  Sergeant, 
J.  in  a  charge  in  a  case  of  misdemeanor :  "  The  point,  if  you  believe  the  evidence  on  both 
sides,  is  one  of  law,  on  which  it  is  your  duty  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the  court.  If 
you  believe  the  evidence  in  the  whole  case,  you  must  find  the  defendant  guilty.  Gom,  v. 
Vansyckle,  Briglitly  Rep.  73." 

In  Ohio,  in  Montgomery  v.  The  State,  (11  Ohio  Rep.  424,)  the  court  says:  "By  the  last 
clause  of  the  6th  sec.  of  the  8th  Article  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  it  is  declared,  that, 
"  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  tlie  jury  shall  have  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the 
facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases."  It  would  seem,  from  this,  that 
the  framers  of  our  bill  of  rights,  did  not  imagine  that  jurors  were  rightfully  judges  of  law 
and  fact  in  criminal  cases,  independently  of  the  directions  of  courts.  Their  right  to  judge 
of  tbe  law,  is  a  right  to  be  exercised  only  under  the  direction  of  the  court ;  and,  if  they  go 
aside  from  that  direction,  and  determine  the  law  mcorrectly,  they  depart  from  their  duty, 
and  commit  a  public  wrong;  and  thus  in  criminal,  as  well  as  in  civil,  cases.  The  jury  are 
the  judges  of  the  facts,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases;  but  they  are  not,  Jin  either,  the 
j'jd.2:i.'S  of  the  law.  They  are  bound  to  find  the  law  as  it  is  propounded  to  them  by  the 
court.  They  may,  indeed,  find  a  general  verdict,  including  both  the  law  and  the  facts ,  but 
if,  in  such  verdict,  they  find  the  law  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  court,  they  thereby 
violate  their  oath.     Townsend  v.  Tfie  State,  2  Blackf.  Rep.  151. 

In  Montee  v.  Gommonl  (3  J.  J.  Marsh.  Rep.  132,)  the  court  of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  said: 
"  The  circuit  judge  would  be  a  cypher,  and  a  criminal  trial  before  him,  a  farce,  if  he  had  no 
right  to  decide  all  questions  of  law,  which  might  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case. 

"  The  jury  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  facts.  In  this  particular,  they  cannot  be  con- 
trolled, and  ought  not  to  be  instructed  by  the  court.  The  are  also  *ex  necessitate,''  tlie  ulti- 
mate judges,  in  one  respwit,  of  the  law.  If  they  acquit,  the  judge  cannot  grant  a  new  trial, 
how  mucli  soever,  they  have  misconceived  or  disregarded  the  law. 

"They  have  the  right,  in  all  cases,  to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  As 
guilt  or  innocence,  is  a  deduction  from  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case,  the  jury  must,  therefore, 
necessarily  decide  the  law,  incidentaUy,  as  well  as  tlie  facts,  before  they  can  say,  that  the  ac- 
cused is  guilty  or  not  guilty.  The  facts  prove  the  nature  and  motive  of  tho  act,  which  has 
been  done.  Whether  the  act,  when  its  cliaracter  shall  be  ascertained  and  fixed,  bo  a 
breacli  of  the  law,  must  be  determined  before  it  can  bo  known,  whether  the  offence  charged, 
liu8  boon  committed.  And  hence,  the  ]\xry  must  not  only  decide  the  facts,  but  also,  the  law 
which  is  charged  to  have  been  viola :ed  by  the  act,  which  these  facts  establish ;  and  by  com- 
paring the  facta  with  the  law,  decide  whether  tho  offence  charged  in  the  indictment  has  been 
proved.  It  is  necessary,  before  this  can  be  done,  that  tho  jury  shall  ascertain,  and  decide 
what  the  law  is. 

**  But,  as  the  judge  is  the  organ  and  expositor  of  the  law,  and  is  placed  on  the  bench  to  ox- 
plain  it  to  the  jury,  it  is  not  only  his  privilege,  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  his  duty,  when  calkd  an,  to 
slate  what  the  law  is.  And  the  jury  should  yield  a  respectful  deference  to  the  legal  opinions 
of  the  court  They  have  the  kgal  power  to  contemn,  and  overrule  them,  but  they  have  no 
moral  right  to  do  sa 
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"  In  I.  Institutes,  165,  b.  in  a  note,  Hargrave  says,  *  Upon  the  whole,  the  result  is,  t .': 
the  immediate  and  direct  right  of  deciding  upon  questions  of  law,  Is  intrusted  to  the  jo  3^-"; 
that  in  a  jury,  it  is  only  incidental ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  incidental  right,  the  1."^: 
are  not  only  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  former,  but  are,  in  some  degrw,  c  :• 
trolable  by  them ;  and,  therefore,  that  in  all  points  of  law,  arising  on  a  trial,  juries  oog^" 
show  the  most  respectful  deference,  to  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  judges ;  dgf  « i 
any  small  merit  in  this  arrangement,  that,  in  consequence  of  it,  every  person  accused '"fi 
crime,  is  enabled,  by  the  general  plea  of  not  guilty,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  trial,  in  v.  . 
the  judge  and  jury  are  a  check  upon  each  other.' 

**  Wynne,  in  his  Eunomus,  Dialogue,  3,  s.  53,  says,  *all  that  may  here  be  said,  apoL'  • 
subject  of  juries,  is  agreeable  to  the  established  maxim,  *  cui  questionem  factL^    It  Is  uc'l  : 
edly  true,  that  the  jury  are  judges,  the  only  judges  of  the  fact.     Is  it  not  equally  within  * 
spirit  of  the  maxim,  that  judges  only,  have  the  competent  cognizance  of  the  law  ?"    "  E'^C 
verdict  is  compounded  of  law  and  fact,  but  the  law  and  the  &ct  are  always  distinct  in  t^  ' 
nature.' 

"  The  jury  are  sworn  *  well  and  truly  to  try  the  issue,  and  a  true  verdict  to  give,  icccr:  : 
to  the  evidence?  The  court  decides  the  law,  on  the  indictment.  If  the  act  cliarged  <i"  -  * 
amount  to  an  offence,  according  to  law,  the  indictment  is  not  good.  If  the  act  charged  l-"* 
breach  of  the  law,  the  jury  try  the  fact,  and  ascertain  whether  the  act  has  been  coma:/* . 
with  an  illegal  intent.  *  TJie  issue^*  therefore,  is  cJiitfiy  one  ot  fact,  and  the  verdict  musti' 
according  to  the  evidence, 

*' Many  incidental  questions  of  law,  may  arise,  during  the  trial,  which  it  is  impossible  u:; 
the  jury  can  decide,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  decided  by  the  court. 

"The  controversy,  as  to  the  right  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  on  the  law,  hasari^- 
from  the  odious,  and  now  abolished  practice,  in  state  libels,  of  restricting  the  jury  to » ^7■ 
cial  verdict,  finding  the  fact  of  publication  only.  This  was  subversive  of  personaJ  sect-T 
and  contrary  to  the  great  end  of  trials  by  jury.  And  this  grievous  error,  has  been  rectr- 
by  tolerating  general  verdicts  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  A  better  security  ought  not  to  bei^ 
sired ;  more  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  public  interest,  nor  recoucileable  with  tN  > 
tegrity  of  tlio  lawa  If  the  court  erroneously  decide  the  law,  and  the  jury,  in  conscqa-:< 
thereof,  improperly  convict,  a  new  trial  may  be  awarded.  But  if  tho  jury  err  in  tJ)eirft:- 
struction  of  the  law,  and  in  consequence  of  it,  improperly  acquit^  there  is  no  correction,  i'- 
accused  may  then  safely  rely  on  the  maxim,  '  nano  bis  punitur,  aut  vexatur  proceodem  (-''"■' 
to,^  He  should  always  bo  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  instruction  by  the  court,  when  la 
interest  or  safety  may  require  it.    The  right  of  the  commonwealth  must  be  reciprocal 

"If  the  court  Iiad  no  right  to  decide  on  tlie  law,  error,  confusion,  uncertainty  and  liceni*^*' 
ness,  would  characterize  tho  criminal  trials ;  and  the  safety  of  the  accused  might  be  asm'i  ^ 
endangered,  as  the  stability  of  public  justice,  would  certainly  be. 

"But  the  8th  section  of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  10th  article,  would  remove  all  doal- 
if  otherwise  there  might  be  any.  It  declares,  that  *  in  all  indictments  for  libels,  the  )^ 
shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  m'i,^^'^ 
otlier  cases.'* 

"  Tins  needs  no  commentary.  It  clearly  defines  how  the  jury  may  detennfne  the  I>^ 
and  the  facts ;  and  what  shall  be  the  province  of  tho  court  It  presupposes,  that  in  »•* 
cases,  except  prosecutions  for  libels,  (for  which  it  provides)  tlie  court  had  a  pre-existinp^" 
knowlcdged  right,  to  direct  the  jury,  as  to  the  law;  but  leaves  the  jury  then  to  decide ^^ 
whole  case,  compounded  of  law  and  fact, 

"  The  court  did  not,  therefore,  in  this  case,  err  in  giving  the  law  to  tho  jury.  Tb*"^  '^  '^ 
complaint,  that  the  law  was  not  correctly  expounded.  The  objection  is,  that  the  ^ 
usurped  the  prerogative  of  the  jury,  in  presuming  to  advise  as  to  the  law." 

In  Texas,  it  has  been  held,  that  "  the  jury  are  the  exclusive  judges  of  the  facts.  The  j"*^?^ 
may  not  charge  them  as  lo  the  weight  of  evidence.  1  Stat.  209,  sec.  43 ;  Acts  of  18^6, 3^ 
It  is  then  peculiar  and  exclusive  province  to  weigh  the  evidence ;  and  it  is  then  duiy  ^- 
find  tho  facts  aJone  from  the  etidence ;  and  to  look  for  them  to  no  other  quarter  wbaie^^'' 
For  the  law,  it  is  their  duty  to  look  to  the  court"    Hels  v.  Tlie  State,  2  Texas  Bep.  SSO- 
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The  weight  of  the  authority  in  this  country  is  that  the  jury  must  take  the  la  v  from  the 
court  It  has  beeo  so  held  in  New  York.  People  v.  Pine,  2  Barb.  Rep.  666 ;  Ckirpenler  v. 
The  People,  8  Barb.  610 ;  In  Pennsylvania)  Penn,  v.  Ball.  Add.  160 ;  Massachusetts,  Corn.  v. 
rorta-,  10  Mete.  286;  Com.  v.  White,  10  Met  14;  Com.  v.  Abbott,  13  Mete.  120;  In  New 
Hampshire,  Pierce y.  State,  13  New  Hamp.  Rep.  536  ;  In  Rhode  Island,  Dorr's  trial,  121 ;  In 
Virginia,  Davenport  v.  Com.  1  Leigh,  688 ;  Com.  v.  Grath,  3  Leigh,  761 ;  EowtU  v.  Com.  5 
Grat  664;  In  Ohio,  Montgomery  v.  Siate,  11  Ohio  Rep.  424;  In  Kentucky,  Montee  v.  Com. 
3  J.  J.  Marsh.  150 ;  In  Texas,  Nds  y.  State,  2  Texas  Rep.  280 ;  And  in  Missouri,  Hardy  y. 
Statt,  7  Missouri  Rep.  607. 

But  in  Maine,  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  jury  believe  they  can  be  justified  in  deciding 
contrary  to  the  ruling  of  the  judge,  they  have  a  right  to  take  upon  themselves  that  responsi- 
bility. Tlie  State  v.  Snow,  18  Maine  Rep.  346.  So  also  in  Alabama,  it  has  been  held  that 
the  jury  are  judges  of  both  the  law  and  the  fact,  and  may,  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so,  dis- 
regard the  opuiion  of  the  court  upon  the  law.     The  State  v.  Jones,  5  Ala.  Rep.  666. 

The  penal  code  of  Georgia,  declares,  that  "  on  every  trial  of  a  crime  or  ofience^  contained 

in  this  code,  or  for  any  crime  or  offence,  the  jury  shall  be  judges  of  ihe  law  and  the  fttct, 

and  shall,  in  every  case,  give  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  on  the  acquittal 

of  any  defendant  or  prisoner,  no  new  trial,  shall,  on  any  account  be  granted  by  the  court." 

I'rince,  660.     The  juries  in  Georgia  can  find  no  special  verdict  at  law.     They  are  declared 

to  be  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  facts,  and  are  required  in  every  case  to  give  a  general 

verdict  offftiilty  or  not  guitty.     In  Holden  v.  Slate  of  Georgia,  (5  Geo.  Rep.  446,)  the  court  per 

Nisbet,  J.  says :    "  I  would  not  be  understood  as  holding,  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 

court  to  give  the  law  of  tije  case  distinctly  in  charge  to  the  jury — it  is  unquestionably  its 

privilege  and  its  duty  to  instruct  them  as  to  what  the  law  is,  and  officially  to  direct  their 

finding  as  to  the  law,  yet  at  the  same  time,  in  such  way  as  not  to  limit  the  range  of  their 

judgment     In  short,  tlie  court,  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  own  functions,  must  still  obey  the 

behest  of  the  statute,  and  concede  to  the  jury  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  on  all  the  law 

of  the  case."    A  similar  doctrine  has  been  held  in  Indiana.    Warren  v.  The  State,  4  Blackf. 

Rep.  150. 

6.  Nbw  Teial  on  the  ground  that  the  "Verdict  is  contrary  to  Evidencb. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  rule,  by  which  courts,  in  all  cases,  are  to  be 
governed  in  applications  for  new  trials  for  verdicts  against  evidence.  They  are,  at  common 
law,  as  well  as  by  our  own  statute,  addressed  to  our  discretion,  which  is  to  be  exercised  so 
as  to  subserve  the  groat  end  of  all  trials,  a  fair  and  impartial  administration  of  justice.  Each 
case  must  in  a  measure,  stand  on  its  own  proper  ground.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  courts 
will  l^  careful  not  to  interfere  arbitrarily,  or  in  doubtful  cases,  with  the  appropriate  province 
of  the  jury,  on  questions  which  our  constitution  and  laws  have  placed  peculiarly  under  their 
jurisdiction,  they  will,  on  the  other,  exercise  the  power  which  the  same  authority  has  con- 
ferred on  them,  when  the  substantial  ends  of  justice  require  it  Fox  v.  CU/ton  et  al.,  6  Bing. 
754;  &  a  9  id.  115. 

If,  therefore,  it  does  uot  clearly  appear  that  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  against  the  weight 
of  evidence;  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  that  there  should  be  a  new 
trial ;  or  that  the  result  would  or  ought  to  be  different,  the  court  will  not  disturb  the  verdict 
Deack  v.  Hancock,  13  Price,  226. 

The  power  of  the  court  to  grant  a  new  trial  for  a  verdict  against  evidence,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
ercised, unless  "in  clear  cases."  Bartholomew  y.  Clark,  1  Conn.  Hep.  472.  "The  verdict 
ought  to  be  manifestly  and  palpably  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  to  a  venire  facias  de  novo. 
Tiie  granting  a  new  trial,  merely  because,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  verdict  is  rather 
against  the  weight  of  evidence,  would  reduce  the  trial  by  jury  to  an  expensive  and  useless 
form,  and  take  away  the  power  vested  in  the  jurors  by  the  constitution."  Palmer  v.  Hyde, 
4  Conn.  Rep.  426;   Eagle  Bank  v.  Sfnith,  5  ib.  7 1 ;  Johnson  v.  Scribner,  6  ib.  185. 

In  the  last  case,  the  court  suggest  the  general  rule  which  governs  them  on  the  subject^ 
and  the  reason  on  which  it  is  founded.  Where  the  verdict  is  manifestly  and  palpably  against 
tiie  weight  of  evidence,  the  facts  ought  to  be  submitted  to  another  jury,  that  they  may  be 
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investigated  and  considered  with  great  deliberation  and  attention,  in  order  to  correct  acr 
mistake  that  may  have  intervened.  Nothing  is  more  prepoHterous  than  the  idea,  tliat  lY- 
mistaken  decision  of  one  jurv,  a  fallible  tribunal,  may  not  be  corrected  by  Uie  re-exaxnlii^ 
tion  and  determination  of  another. 

In  Nichols  v.  Alsop,  (6  Conn  Rep.  480,)  a  new  trial  was  granted  because  the  verdict  w-.- 
again.st  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  unsu{)ported  by  evidence. 

In  Newell  v.  Wright,  (8  Conn.  Rep.  619.)  we  said,  we  feel  no  disposition  to  invade  ti  -. 
province  of  tlie  jury.  They  are  constituted  judges  of  the  fiacts,  in  every  case,  with  the  u  J 
of  the  court;  and  tliis  should  be  conceded  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  yieldei. 
as  the  prerogative  of  the  court,  to  grant  new  trials,  in  cases  where  the  verdicts  are  not  onlj 
against  the  weight  of  evidence,  but  against  the  evidence.  The  rule  is  settled,  that  m  nev 
trial  may  be  granted,  where  the  verdict  is  manifestly  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  KiJkr^ 
V.  Kinne  etal.^  9  Conn.  Rep.  102.     LafUn  v.  Pomeroy^  11  Conn.  Rep.  446-447. 

In  Davis  v.  The  State,  (2  Humph.  Tenn.  Rep.  439,)  the  court  say :  "  The  rule  that  this  conrt 
will  not  grant  a  new  trial  upon  the  facts,  unless  the  jury  shall  appear  to  have  been  guilty 
of  great  rashness,  does  not  apply  to  criminal  cases.  Ih  such  cases,  new  trials  have  beea 
constantly  granted  by  this  court,  upon  its  conviction  that  the  verdicts  wore  not  warranted 
by  the  proof."  See  Kirby  v.  The  State,  3  Humph.  Rep.  289;  Bedf(yrd  v.  The  State^  6  Humph. 
Rep.  552 ;   Copeland  v.  Slate,  7  Humph.  479 ;   Cochran  v.  State,  7  Humph.  544. 

In  Tie  State  v.  Fislie^',  (2  Nott.  k  M'Oord's.  Rep.  261,)  where  the  defendant  had  been  con- 
victed of  highway  robbery,  the  constitutional  court  of  South  Carolina  said :  "  Unless  a  ver- 
dict is  clearly  and  manifestly  against  evidence,  or  wholly  without  evidence,  the  court  will 
not  set  it  aside.  It  is  the  peculiar  and  exclusive  privilege  of  the  jury  to  decide  on  the  weigi.t 
of  evidence,  and  also,  on  the  degree  of  credit  to  which  the  witnesses  shall  be  entitled.'* 

In  Virginia,  in  BaWs  case,  (8  Leigh.  Rep.  726,)  the  principle  settled  was  that  the  court,  as 
a  preliminary  to  its  interpo.sition,  roust  be  satisfied  that  a  clear  and  palpable  error  has  been 
committed  by  the  jury.  And  in  M' Cune's  case,  (2  Robinson's  Rep.  771,)  this  liniitatioD  is  im- 
posed, and  in  language  still  more  clear  and  decided.  See  also  HiJTs  case,  2  Gratt  Rep.  5^. 
In  Virginia,  where  the  evidence  is  contradictory  and  the  verdict  is  against  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence, a  new  trial  may  bo  granted  by  the  court  which  presides  at  the  trial ;  but  its  deci^on 
is  not  the  subject  of  a  writ  of  error  or  supersedeas^  or  examinable  by  an  appellate  court, 
GraysorCs  case,  6  Gratt.  Rep.  712. 

After  the  conviction  of  a  prisoner,  a  new  trial  will  not  be  granted,  where  tlie  evidence, 
though  circumstantial,  tends  strongly  to  show  that  he  was  guilty,  and  is  not  contradicted  or 
explained.  Blevin^s  ca>se,  b  Gratt.  103;  nor  though  it  is  circumstantial  and  not  condusire 
and  warrants  the  finding  of  the  jury  by  the  force  of  inferences  and  no  explanation  appears 
The  State  v.  Scates,  3  Strobh.  Rep.  106. 

In  Georgia,  where  a  new  trial  has  been  refused  in  the  court  below  when  asked  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  contrary  to  evidence,  the  supreme  court  will  not  interfere,  ex- 
cept in  cases  strong  and  unequivocal.     Roberts  v.  State,  3  Kelly,  310. 

Where,  upon  a  conviction  for  arson,  the  court  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground 
that  the  verdict  was  against  the  evidence,  and  the  testimony  was  conflicting,  it  was  held  that 
such  refusal  was  no  ground  for  a  reversal.     McLane  v.  State  of  Georgia,  4  Geo.  Rep.  335. 

In  Mississippi,  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  may  grant  new  trials  when  there  is  a  great 
preponderence  of  evidence  against  the  verdict.  Kethler  v.  The  State,  10  Sraedes  4  Marsh. 
Rep.  192.  But  where  an  accessory  was  found  guilty  on  the  testimony  of  the  principal  alone, 
a  new  trial  for  that  cause,  was  refused,  although  his  testimony  was  somewhat  contradictor)* 
and  inconsistent ;  his  credibility  being  for  the  exclusive  consideration  of  the  jury.    lb. 

7.  K'ew  Trial  on  accovnt  op  Iriiegut.aritt  in  Impannellixo  tiie  Jury. 

A  new  trial  will  be  granted  at  common  law,  where  it  appears  after  verdict,  that  some  one 
of  the  jurors  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  sit  upon  the  trial,  on  account  of  an  entire 
legal  incapacity;  as  where  it  is  discovered  that  one  of  the  jurors  was  not  a  freeholder ; 
{State  V.  Bahcock^  1  Conn.  401,)  or  had  been  taken  from  the  debtor's  prison  for  the  purpose, 
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(Stanton  v.  Beadle^  4  T.  R.  473,)  or  was  an  infant.  Jiussell  v.  Ball,  Barnes,  455 ;  King  v. 
Tretnayne^  7  Dowl.  &  Ryl.  684.  It  is  a  good  ground  of  objection,  at  common  law,  to  the 
jury,  that  they  have  been  improperly  chosen,  or  chosen  by  an  unauthorized  officer,  or  that 
the  officers  in  attCDdance  had  permitted  irregularities.  Where  one  who  had  been  challenged 
on  the  principal  pannel,  was  afterwards  sworn  in  under  another  name  as  a  talesman  ;  (Parker 
V.  TViomton,  2  Lord  Raymond,  1410,)  and  where  talesmen  were  summoned  and  returned, 
and  set  on  the  trial,  who  hod  not  been  drawn  according  to  the  statute,  a  new  trial  was 
ordered.  Kainedy  v.  WiUiams^  2  Nott  t,  McCord,  79 ;  see  Com.  v.  SaUagher,  4  Pa.  Law 
Jour.  520.  If  the  party,  however,  is  aware  of  the  objections  to  the  talesman,  and  neglects 
his  chaliengo,  no  new  trial  will  bo  granted ;  {Jordan  v.  Meredith^  3  Yeates,  318 ;  Rowland  r. 
Gifford,  1  Pick.  38 ;  2  Bay,  160,)  as  the  objection  that  the  juror  had  not  been  drawn  and 
roiumed  according  to  law,  comes  too  late  after  verdict,  Amherst  v.  Hadky^  1  Pick.  38. 
Thus,  where  one  of  the  jury  had  been  drawn  more  than  twenty  days  before  the  time  when 
the  venire  was  made  returnable,  exception  not  having  been  made  until  after  verdict,  a  new 
trial  was  refused.  State  v.  BascaU,  6  N.  Hamp.  352.  A  new  trial  will  not  bo  granted 
because  the  clerk,  in  calling  over  the  jur}',  pursued  the  order  in  which  they  were  empan- 
neled,  instead  of  that  in  which  their  names  appeared  in  the  venire.  State  v.  Siaek^  1  Bailey, 
330.     Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  pp.  93,  94. 

In  mU  v.  Teateg^  (12  East,  229,)  the  court  of  king's  bench  retlised  to  set  aside  a  verdict  in 
a  civil  cause,  where  the  son  of  one  of  the  jur3rroen  answered  to  the  name  of  bis  father,  when 
called  on  the  panel,  and  actually  served  as  one  of  the  jury,  in  lieu  of  his  (ather,  though  he 
had  never  been  summoned.    I  must  confess  that  that  case  carries  the  doctrine  to  an  extent 
which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  go.    It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  verdict  of  but  11 
men ;  the  12  th  man  was  no  juror ;  he  was  not  upon  the  panel ;  he  was  not  the  man  intended 
to  be  summoned,  nor  was  he  even  in  fact  summoned.    Lord  EUenborough  put  it  upon  the 
ground,  that  it  was  a  matter  within  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  grant  or  refuse  a  new  trial 
in  such  a  case^  and  that  as  no  injustice  was  pretended  to  have  been  done,  the  court  would 
not  interfere  in  this  manner,  but  leave  the  party  to  get  rid  of  the  verdict  in  some  other  way, 
if  be  could.     He  also  observed,  if  they  were  to  listen  to  such  an  objection,  they  might  set 
aside  half  the  verdicts  given  at  every  assizes,  where  the  same  thing  might  happen  from 
accident,  or  inadvertence,  and  possibly  sometimes  iVom  design,  especially  in  criminal  cases. 
This  case  marks,  emphatically,  the  strong  reluctance  of  that  court  to  interfere  with  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury  upon  any  objection  of  form,  not  affecting  the  substantial  merits  of  the  case. 
With  great  deference  and  respect,  however,  I  must  say,  that  I  think  the  court  in  that  case 
pushed  the  principle  to  a  dangerous  extent     The  case  upon  which  they  mainly  relied, 
diflcred  from  it  most  essentially.     It  is  stated  in  a  note,  page  230.     That  was  the  case  of 
one  Robert  Curry,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Joseph  Curry,  in  the  plaintiff's  panel,  and 
was  sworn  and  served  by  that  name.     Robert,  however,  was  the  man  actually  summoned 
by  the  bailiflT,  and  was  qualified  to  serve  as  a  juror.    The  court  held  that  this  was  a  mere 
misnomer  in  the  panel  of  the  jurymen,  and  was  but  cause  of  challenge,  which,  on  being 
stated,  would  have  been  instantly  remedied,  by  altering  the  panel,  and  refused  to  interfere 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity,  although  it  was  a  case  of  conviction  for  a  capital  felony. 
There  the  juryman  who  served  was  the  man  who  was  intended  to  be  summoned,  and  who 
was  actually  summoned  ;  and  the  mistake  was  simply  in  his  christian  name^  as  put  on  the 
panel.    The  case  of  Wray  v.  Ileam  &  Hancock^  Willes,  488,  was  also  a  case  of  misnomer 
merely.     One  of  the  jurors  was  named  Henry  in  the  venire,  the  fiabeas  corpora,  and  the 
postea^  whereas  his  real  christian  name  was  Harry.    He  was,  however,  the  man  intended, 
and  was  a  competent  juror ;  and  the  court  refused  to  set  aside  the  verdict    But  the  case  of 
Norman  v.  Beamant,  Willes,  484,  was,  in  its  circumstances,  precisely  like  the  case  of  Bill  v, 
YeaieSj  12  East;  one  of  the  jurymen  was  not  returned  on  the  nisi  prius  panel,  but  answered 
to  the  name  of  a  person  who  was,  and  the  verdict  was  set  aside  on  that  ground.    So,  also, 
in  the  recent  case  of  T)ie  King  v.  Tremain,  (7  Dowl.  k  RyL  684,)  a  son  personated  his  father, 
SB  a  juror  and  joined  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  a  person  indicted  for  perjury.    The  son 
was  under  age,  and  was  not  qualified  by  property  to  serve  as  a  juror.    It  was  held  that  this 
was  a  mistrial,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted.    The  judges  all  attach  great  importance  to  the 
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circumstance  that  the  intruding  juryman  h«id  not  the  legal  qualifications  of  a  juror.  Tb«T 
consider  it  as  the  verdict  of  only  1 1  jurors,  on  that  ground.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  ded- 
Bion  in  Hill  v.  Yates,  did  not  meet  their  approbation.  Dewey  v.  Bobsofu,  6  Taunt,  460,  wis 
precisely  like  the  case  of  HiU  v.  Yates  ;  a  man  not  summoned  answered  to  the  name,  asi 
served  in  the  place  of  one  of  the  jurors  summoned.  The  fact  was  discovered  before  the 
verdict,  and  the  plaintiff,  notwithstanding,  insisted  upon  retaining  the  juror,  and  a  verdid 
was  rendered  in  his  favor.  The  verdict  was  sot  aside ;  and  the  court  endeavor  to  disftinguisk 
it  from  HUl  v.  Yates^  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  apprised  that  he  took  the  verdict 
at  his  peril.    But  it  is  apparent  that  they  did  not  approve  of  the  decision  in  that  case. 

The  case  of  The  King  v.  Hunt,  (4  Barn.  &  Aid.  430,)  was  an  information  for  a  libel  before 
a  special  jury.  Only  ten  of  the  special  jury  attended,  and  two  talesmen  were  sworn,  sni 
the  defendant  was  convicted.  He  moved  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  officer  bac 
omitted  to  summon  the  two  special  jurymen,  who  had  not  attended ;  and  it  was  contended 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  should  be  summoned ;  that  the  act  of  parliamcz: 
was  imperative,  for  it  required  all  to  be  summoned ;  and  if  two  might  be  omitted,  so  mi^bt 
any  other  number.  But  the  court  unanimously  refused  the  motion,  saying  that  it  would  t'^ 
an  alarming  principle  to  establish,  that  a  verdict  could  be  set  aaide,  because  the  sheriff  bai 
omitted  to  summon  one  juryman  out  of  the  whole  panel;  that  applications,  of  this  sort  wers 
addressed  to  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  that  if  the  officer  bad  not  done  bis  duty,  he  mi^bt 
be  punished  for  it ;  and  if  his  omission  has  actually  produced  prejudice  to  the  party,  tbet 
the  court  in  its  discretion  might  prevent  injustice  being  done,  by  granting  a  new  triaL  In 
that  case  the  omission  had  not  been  shown  to  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  defendant,  and 
therefore  the  motion  was  refused.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  rule  to  be  collected  from  all 
tho  cases. 

In  the  Ptopk  v.  McKay,  (18  Johns.  412,)  the  defendant  was  tried  /or  murder,  and  convktcd. 
He  was  brought  into  this  court  hy  habeas  corpus,  and  the  indictment  and  proceedings  against  him 
in  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  were  also  returned,  in  obedience  to  a  certiorari,  directed  Icr 
that  purpose.  Upon  the  papers  thus  before  the  court,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  moved  In 
arrest  of  judgment,  on  the  ground  that  no  venire  had  been  issued  to  summon  the  petit  jury; 
and  it  appeared  that  the  venire  issued  was  not  under  tha  seal  of  the  court,  and  that  no  offi- 
cial return  had  been  made  to  it  by  tho  slieriff.  It  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  far  t!;e 
people  that  tho  case  stood  precisely  as  though  no  venire  had  been  issued,  it  having  no  seal 
and  therefore  was  absolutely  void ;  but  they  contended  that  no  venire  was  necesjwry.  lb» 
only  question  then,  was,  whether  the  judgment  could  be  sustained,  when  the  record  showed 
that  no  venire  had  been  issued.  Judge  Spencer  says:  "Inasmuch,  then,  as  a  venire  was 
necessary  at  the  common  law,  and  as  the  statute  yet  requires  it  to  be  issued,  the  omi^on 
to  issue  it,  wo  must  consider  an  error  apparent  on  the  record ;  and  in  such  a  case  aflTecUs^ 
life,  we  do  not  feel  otirselves  authorized  to  dispense  with  a  process  required  by  the  comrorn 
law,  and  also  by  the  statute,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  much  use  in  contitiu- 
ing  it."  The  decision  proceeded  on  the  ground  that  the  error  was  apparent  on  the  recorl 
and  the  court  could  not  disregard  it 

A  non-compliance  by  the  clerk  to  put  the  names  of  all  tho  persons  returned  as  jurors  iIl^: 
a  box,  from  which  juries  for  the  trial  of  issues  are  to  be  drawn  according  to  »he  statute,  is 
not  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  a  verdict,  either  in  a  criminal  or  civil  case,  where  ihe 
court  are  satisfied  that  tho  party  complaining  has  not,  or  could  not  have  sustained  any  injcry 
from  the  omission ;  and  it  was  accordingly  held,  where  on  tho  trial  of  a  capital  case,  after 
twenty-eight  jurors  had  been  called,  eleven  of  whom  were  approved  and  sworn,  and  seven* 
teen  peremptorily  challenged,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ballot  containing  the  name  of  a 
juror  who  had  answered  on  the  calling  of  the  general  panel,  was  not  in  the  box  containirg 
the  names  of  the  jurors  returned  for  the  court,  and  which  on  search  was  found  and  put  into 
the  box,  and  drawn  out  of  it  by  direction  of  the  court,  and  the  juror  sworn  to  serve  on  t!ie 
jury,  that  the  u-regularity  or  neglect  of  the  officer,  was  not  such  as  to  entitle  the  prisoner  to 
a  new  trial,  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  the  omission  to  put  the  ballot  into  the  box  pro- 
ceeded from  neglect,  and  not  from  design. 

The  conduaion  from  the  cases  seems  to  be  this:  That  any  mere  infonnality,  or  mistake  of 
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an  officer  in  drawing  a  jury,  or  any  irregularity,  or  misconduct  in  the  jurors  themselves,  will 
not  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  a  verdict,  either  in  a  criminal  or  civil  case,  where 
the  court  are  satisfied  that  tlie  party  complaining  has  not  sustained  any  injury  from  it 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  revised  statutes  provide  that  no  verdict  shall  be  affected 
for  any  imperfect  or  insufficient  return  of  any  sheriff  or  other  officer,  nor  because  the  name  of 
such  officer  is  not  set  to  any  return  actually  made  by  him ;  nor  for  any  other  default  or 
negligence  of  any  clerk  or  officer  of  the  court,  or  of  the  parties,  or  their  counsellors  or  attor* 
neys,  by  which  neither  party  shall  have  been  prejudiced.  All  such  omissions  and  defects, 
and  all  others  of  the  like  nature,  shall  be  supplied  and  amended  by  the  court  2  N.  Y.  Rev. 
Sts.  425,  sec.  7. 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  act  of  21st  Feb.  1814,  no  verdict  can  be  set  aside,  nor  any  judgment 
arrested,  for  any  defect  or  error  in  the  jury  process  ;  but  a  trial,  or  an  agreement  to  try  on 
the  merits,  or  pleading  guilty,  or  the  general  issue  is  a  waiver  of  all  errors  and  defects,  in  or 
relative  and  appertaining  to  the  said  precept,  venire,  drawing  and  summoning  of  jurors. 

8.  New  Trial  on  the  qeound  op  improper  Jury. 

Incompetency  of  a  juror,  if  known  to  the  defendant  before  trial,  and  no  objection  made,  is 
not  ground  for  a  new  trial  Lisk  v.  7%e  State^  6  Missouri  Rep.  426 :  3  Marsh.  330 ;  1  Bin* 
ney,  27  ;  4  Bibb,  272  ;  4  Littell,  118.  But  an  objection  to  a  juror  which  would  be  good  cause 
of  challenge,  if  not  discovered  till  after  verdict  will  be  good  ground  for  a  new  trial.  Cain  v. 
Oain^  1  B.  Monroe,  213. 

A  defendant  who  is  found  guilty,  is  not  entitled  to  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  a  juror 
was  taken  from  the  panel  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  there  was  good  cause  to  chal« 
lenge  him,  and  another  juror  substituted,  if  the  defendant  did  not  object  at  the  time.  Com. 
V.  Sicwekj  9  Met  572.  In  the  trial  of  a  c:ipital  case,  the  original  venire  should  be  first  drawn 
and  tendered ;  but  if  the  judge  should,  where  there  are  only  eleven  of  the  original  panel  di< 
rect  tales  jurors  to  be  drawn  with  them  the  prisoner  has  no  right  to  a  venire  de  novo  on  this 
account,  if  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  accepting  or  rejecting  all  of  the  original  venire.  The 
State  V.  I/yikf  5  Iredell,  58.  And  where  one  of  the  venire  u^n  being  called  was  challenged 
by  the  t-tate  and  directed  to  retire  until  the  panel  was  gone  through  with,  and  was  not  after* 
wards  recalled,  the  prisoner  making  no  motion  to  that  effecti,  and  it  being  known  that  the 
juror  was  a  witness  for  the  prisoner,  it  was  held  that  this  was  no  ground  for  a  venire  de  novo 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  lb  It  is  no  ground  for  a  new  trial,  that  a  challenge  of  a  juror 
by  a  party  for  eause  has  been  improperly,  where  the  party  has  been  tried  by  a  jury  to  whom 
he  had  no  objection,  not  having  been  prevented  from  exercising  his  privilege  of  challenging 
peremptorily.     Whiteker  v.  Carter^  4  Iredell,  461. 

The  expression  of  an  opinion  by  a  juror  before  trial,  with  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused,  although  good  ground  of  challenge  is  not  good  cause  for  granting  anew  trial 
after  conviction.  Com.  v.  Flanagan^  7  Watts  &  Serg.  415.  But  if  the  juror  prejudged  the 
case,  leaving  his  mind  unopen  to  conviction,  it  would  be  good  ground  for  settmg  aside  the 
verdict  lb.  See  Simpson  v.  Pitman^  13  Oliio,  365.  Where  a  juror  had  formed  and  ex- 
pressed a  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  adverse  to  the  defendant,  and  the  &ct 
was  not  known  to  the  party  or  his  counsel,  aft^r  the  exercise  of  proper  diligence,  by  asking 
the  juror  before  he  was  sworn  whether  he  had  formed  and  expressed  an  opinion,  it  was  held 
that  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  a  new  trial  Vennum  v.  Eanvood^  I  Gilman  Rep.  659 ; 
Monroe  v.  State  of  Geo,  5  Geo.  Rep.  85. 

Loose  impressions  and  conversations  of  juror  as  to  the  prisoners  guilt  or  innocence,  found* 
ed  upon  rumour,  where  they  are  disclosed  after  verdict,  will  not  be  a  cause  of  new  trial. 
Botoerlon  v.  The  Staie,  I  Meig*s  Tenn.  Rep.  262.  In  North  Carolina^  in  a  capital  case  a  new 
trial  was  refused^  where  a  juror  said  on  oath  that  he  bad  not  formed  an  opmion  of  it,  and 
after  the  verdict  it  was  proved  that  he  had  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  opinion,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  prisoner.  The  State  v.  Scott^  I  Hawk.  24.  But  in  Illinoia,  where  a  juror  at 
different  times  before  the  trial  of  a  prisoner  for  murder,  said  be  belived  the  prisoner  "  would 
be  hung,"  that  he  ought  to  be  hung,  that  nothing  could  save  him,  that  salt  could  not  save 
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him,  and  that  there  was  no  law  to  clear  him ;  and  subsequently  went  to  the  jail  where  tht 
prisoner  was  confined  and  told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  be  hung,  and  if  he  were  on  the 
jury  he  should  not  be  huog ;  but  afterwards  when  sworn  on  the  trial  toucbiDg-  his  compe- 
tency as  a  juror  he  stated  that  he  had  formed  no  opinion,  and,  no  objection  bein^  made,  be 
was  sworn  on  the  jury,  and  the  prisoner  convicted,  a  new  trial  was  granted  on  the  ground 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  juror.  Sellers  y.  T?ie  People,  3  Scam.  412.  In  Virginia,  after  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  in  a  capital  case,  the  prisoner  offered  testimony  that  two  of  the  jurors  wbo 
tried  the  case,  and  who  on  their  vair  dire  declared  that  they  had  not  formed  or  expressed  an 
opinion  as  to  the  g^ilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  had  in  fact  previous  to  the  trial,  exprss- 
ed  decided  opinions  that  the  prisoner  was  g^ty  and  ought  to  be  hung ;  of  which  drrasi- 
stanoe  the  prisoner  alleged  that  he  had  no  knowledge,  until  since  the  verdict  was  rendered: 
and  on  this  ground  he  moved  for  a  new  trial  Held,  that  the  inquiry  was  open,  and  the  evi- 
dence admissible  for  the  purpose  of  showing  perjury  and  corruption  in  the  jurors,  but  that  i; 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial  to  weigh  the  conflicting  credibi- 
lity of  the  witnesses  adduced  by  the  prisoner  and  of  the  jurors,  and  to  decide  whether,  in 
justice  to  the  prisoner,  and  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  new  trial  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  granted.    BsaXtCs  case,  1  Robinson  735. 

Where  a  juror  is  charged  with  having  pre-judged  the  case^  it  seems  his  affidavit  may  be 
read  m  self  exculpation.    Taylor  v.  Gredy^  3  Greenleaf  204. 

9.  New  Tbul  on  Accouirr  of  Misoondtjot  op  Jubt. 

Separation  op  Juet. — "  The  general  rule,"  says  Mr.  Wharton,  (Cr.  Law,  895,)  "  is  that  the 
verdict  will  not  be  set  aside  on  account  of  the  misconduct  or  irregularity  of  a  jury,  even  in  a 
capital  case,  unless  it  be  such  as  might  affect  their  impartiality,  or  disqualify  them  for  thd 
proper  exercise  of  their  functions.  An  exception,  however,  formerly  existed  in  England, 
and  is  still  recognized  in  several  of  the  United  States,  in  felonies  where  the  jury  separate 
after  the  opening  of  the  evidence.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  present  practice  in  England, 
and  in  a  portion  of  the  American  courts,  is  to  sustain  the  verdict  when  the  separation  has 
been  inadvertent,  and  no  abuse  has  resulted  from  it,  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  consider- 
ed in  several  instances  that  the  mere  separation  without  permission  is  in  itself  prifna  /ode 
reason  for  a  n^  trial. 

"  The  latter  doctrine  was  pressed  with  great  rigor  by  the  early  common  law  authoritiea,  in 
all  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal ;  it  being  agreed  that  by  "  the  law  of  England,  a  jury,  alter 
their  evidence  g^ven  upon  the  issue,  ought  to  be  kept  together  in  some  convenient  place, 
without  meat  or  drink,  fire  or  candle,  which  some  books  call  an  imprisonment,  and  without 
speech  with  any,  unless  it  be  the  bailiff  and  with  him  only  if  they  be  agreed."  A  mor^ 
humane  system  has  since  been  recognized ;  and  in  all  cases  not  capital,  it  appears  that  juries 
are  permitted  to  separate  whenever  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  it  seems  proper.  In  capital 
cases,  however,  it  would  seem  that  under  no  circumstances  will  separation  be  permitted  until 
a  verdict  is  agreed  on ;  and  so  far,  as  has  been  seen,  has  this  doctrine  been  pushed  in  several 
instances  in  this  country,  that  it  has  been  held  that  if  the  jury  be  discharged,  except  in  case  of 
such  necessity  as  may  be  considered  as  the  act  of  God,  such  discharge  is  a  bar  to  a  second 
triaL  In  England,  no  case  occurs,  however,  of  an  application  for  a  new  trial  under  such  cir^ 
cumstanoes,  the  practice  there  being,  as  has  been  shown,  after  convictions  for  felony,  for  the 
judges,  in  case  of  irregularity,  to  recommend  a  pardon.  In  this  oountiy  a  different  course 
has  been  followed,  and  the  question  has  in  several  cases  received  the  consideration  of  courts 
of  the  highest  judicature." 

In  an  early  case  in  Yhiginia  {Oom.  v.  IfCavl,  1  Ya.  Cas.  271,)  where  the  defendant  had 
been  convicted  of  grand  larceny,  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  jurymen,  during  a  temponry 
adjournment  of  the  court  went  to  the  house  at  which  he  boarded,  without  the  officer  of  the 
court,  and  was  absent  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  person  with  whom  the  juryman 
boarded  stated  that  he  was  in  his  room  when  he  was  called  to  dmner,  and  that  the  juryman, 
except  whilst  dining,  remained  in  his  own  room.  Another  juryman  on  the  morning  of  anc- 
hor day  of  the  trial,  attended  by  the  officer,  went  to  visit  a  sick  child.     They  were  absent 
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about  twQpty  miniites  and  the  officer  remained  below,  whilst  the  juryman  went  up  stairs  to 
see  his  family,  and  was  absent  from  the  oflScer  about  five  minutes.  There  was  no  proof  of 
any  actual  tampering  or  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  trial  with  the  juryman ;  and  the 
court  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  proved,  in  order  that  the  verdict 
should  be  set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  granted.  In  Tennessee,  in  the  case  of  ITLain  v.  The 
SkUe^  (10  Yerger,  Rep.  241,)  where  the  defendant  had  been  convicted- of  murder,  a  new  trial 
was  granted  under  similiar  circumstances,  and  the  case  of  Com,  v.  If  Cavl  was  cited  and  ap- 
proved. In  a  still  later  case  however  in  Tennessee  (Stone  v.  The  State,  4  Humph.  Rep.  27,) 
it  was  held  that  a  new  trial  would  not  be  granted  in  a  capital  case  because  the  jury  separa- 
ted and  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  because  the  sher^  who  was  not  a 
sworn  ofQcer  if  the  jury  had  charge  of  them  for  a  time,  where  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that 
the  jury  were  not  tampered  with.  In  a  very  late  case  in  Tennessee  (Hiiies  v.  The  States  8 
Humph.  Rep.  59Y,)  the  court  laid  down  the  following  principles  as  the  settled  law  of  the 
state: — I.  That  the  fact  of  separation  having  been  established  by  the  prisoner,  the  possibi- 
lity that  the  juror  has  been  tampered  with,  and  has  received  other  impressions  than  those 
derived  from  the  testimony  in  court,  exists,  and  prima  facie,  the  verdict  is  vicious.  2.  But 
this  separation  may  be  explained  by  tlie  prosecution,  sliowing  that  the  juror  had  no  com- 
munication with  other  persons,  or  that  such  communication  was  upon  subjects  foreign  to  the 
trial,  and  that  in  fact,  no  impressions,  other  than  those  drawn  from  the  testimony,  were  made 
upon  his  mind.  3.  In  the  absence  of  such  explanation  the  mere  fact  of  separation,  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  new  trial,  approved  in  Lvater  v.  The  State,  II  Humph.  Rep.  169. 

See  also  Whitney  v.  The  State,  8  Mis.  Rep.  165.  In  the  state  of  New  York,  (in  The  Peo- 
ple, agt  Douglass,  4  Co  wen's  Rep.  26,)  (1826,)  it  was  held  that  the  mere  separation  of  a  jury, 
though  impannelled  to  try  a  capital  offence,  and  though  they  separate  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  court)  will  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  cause  for  setting  aside  the  verdict,  but  that 
if  there  was  the  least  suspicion  of  abuse,  the  verdict  should  be  set  aside.  And  see  also  The 
State  V.  Lytle,  6  Iredell,  58:  Pulaski  v.  Ward,  2  Rich.  119;  Cfraves  v.  Monet,  1  Smedes  & 
Marsh.  46. 

In  Mississippi,  where  jurors  were  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  prisoner,  to  a  hotel,  and  ate 
at  the  public  table,  though  separated  by  an  officer  from  other  guests,  and  were  shaved  by  a 
barber,  admitted  to  their  room,  though  an  officer  was  present  and  heard  no  talking,  it  was 
held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  common  law  rule,  which  requires  the  jurors  to  bo  kept  together, 
and  that  no  person  shall  speak  with  them ;  and  a  new  trial  was  granted.  Boles  v.  State,  13 
Smedes  k  Marsh.  398. 

Whether  the  mere  separation  of  the  jury  in  a  criminal  case,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  set  aside 
a  verdict,  is  an  open  question,  and  one  by  no  means  authoritatively  settled.  In  civil  suits 
and  small  misdemeanors,  the  prevalent  authority  in  England  is,  that  the  separation  of  the 
jury  is  not  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  verdict.  The  King  v.  Wool  and  others,  1  Chit  401.  In 
cases  of  felony,  however,  many  of  the  courts,  especially  in  this  country,  seem  inclined  to  adopt 
a  stricter  nile.  It  is  frequently  stated  in  the  authorities,  that  in  modem  times,  the  antiqua- 
ted strictness  of  the  law  has  been  much  relaxed  in  this  regard,  and  that  in  no  case  is  it  ne- 
cessarily wrong,  for  a  jury  to  disperse  with  or  without  the  permission  of  the  court,  during 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  11  Ohio  Rep,  474 ;  13  ib.  492.;  15  ib.  Y  2 ;  4  Cowen,  26 ;  1  Pennsyl. 
Rep.  278 ;  1  Halst  110 ;  1  Gallison's  C.  C.  R.  360 ;  2  South  Caro.  Rep.  827 ;  1  Conn.  232,  238; 
in  note  3  Cowen,  366 ;  8  Pick.  17t) ;  4  Johns.  487 ;  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  629 ;  2  B.  &  A.  426 ;  2  Wend. 
352 ;  3  Johns.  252. 

And  yet  in  the  oldest  ease  reported,  to  wit :  the  Earl  of  Kenfs  case,  in  the  year-book,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VH.,  it  was  decided  that  the  dispersion  of  a  jury  by  reason  of  a  thunder- 
storm, and  a  conversation  held  with  some  of  them,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  mat- 
ter in  controversy  was  better  for  the  Earl  of  Kent  than  the  Bishop,  upon  great  consideration, 
the  verdict  was  sustained  and  pronounced  good,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity. 

In  a  note  to  Smith  d:  Thompson,  (I  Cowen,  221,)  by  the  learned  reporter,  all  the  cases, 
English  and  American,  are  collated,  and  the  conclusion  of  this  review  is,  that  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  keeping  the  jury  together  in  each  particular  case,  is  a  matter  resting  pretty 
much  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court 
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MiSBEHAYiOB  OP  JuKORS.— Td  New  York,  Th^  People  v.  DcugloBSj  (4  €k>weD,  26,)  was  a 
capital  case,  and  the  jarors  were  only  allowed  to  leave  the  coart  room  under  the  chargip  (/ 
two  sworn  constables,  with  the  direction  of  the  court  to  keep  together  and  return  .speedier. 
Contrary  to  their  duty,  two  of  the  jurors  separated  from  their  fellows  and  the  officers,  ai: 
while  so  separated,  ate,  drank  spirituous  liquor,  and  conversed  wiili  by-stunders  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  trial.  The  jurors  know  that  they  were  disregarding  tbe  instructions  of  the  oosrt 
and  doing  that  which  the  officers  could  not  rightfully  permit  to  be  done;  and  for  thb  misbt- 
havior,  the  verdict  was  set  aside. 

So,  too,  in  Brant  v.  Fowler^  (7  Cowen,  662,)  the  jurors  were  not  allowed  to  separate,  bs; 
were  permitted  to  leave  the  court  room,  accompanied  by  an  officer.  One  of  tbe  number  sepa- 
rated from  tbe  officer,  and  drank  brandy ;  and  for  that  cause,  tlie  verdict  was  set  aside.  This 
case  certainly  g^s  veiy  far,  for  it  appears  that  the  juror  did  not  intend  to  disregard  his  dcTf. 
He  mistook  the  charge  of  tbe  judge,  and  only  drank  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  as  a  remedr 
for  disease.  But  still  the  jurors  were  not,  as  in  this  case,  at  liberty  to  go  where  they  plei?- 
ed ;  nor  bad  they  tbe  right  to  take  either  food  or  drink,  without  the  permission  of  tbe  court 
It  should  also  be  added,  that  the  judge  bad  delivered  his  charge,  and  the  trial,  as  to  even- 
thing  but  the  verdict,  was  at  an  end,  before  the  jurors  were  permitted  to  retire. 

In  a  late  ca^se  ( WUUatns  v.  Abrahams,  I  Hill's  R.  207,)  the  supreme  court  of  New  Toric,  p«T 
Bronson,  J.,  in  commenting  upon  the  foregoing  cases,  said :  "  The  case  of  Brant  v.  /W«5- 
cannot.  I  think,  be  supported.  The  mere  fact  that  some  of  the  jurors,  'of  their  own  head.' 
drink  spirituous  liquor  in  the  course  of  a  cause,  if^  as  was  admitted  in  that  case,  there  'b^ 
been  no  mischief,'  cannot  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  setting  aside  the  verdicL  There  is  so 
authority,  ancient  or  modem,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  which  goes  far  enough  to  nphoy 
such  a  doctrine.  The  case  of  The  People  v.  Douglass^  must  be  considered  as  liaving'  tamed 
upon  all  the  grounds  of  irregularity  which  were  urged  against  the  verdict>  and  not  on  tlie 
single  objection  that  some  of  the  jurors  drank  spirituous  liquor.  In  addition  to  the  £iet  of 
drinking,  two  of  the  jurors  contrary  to  their  duty,  separated  from  thoir  fellows,  and  one  of 
them  conversed  with  the  by-standers  on  the  subject  of  the  trial. 

''  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  two  cases  which  have  just  been  noticed,  not  a  tanf^ 
authority,  or  even  dictum^  was  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  drinking  of 
the  jurors  at  their  own  expense,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  there  has  been  any  ex- 
cess, is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  ground  for  disturbing  the  verdict  Tbe  earlier  cases  in  this  ooart 
bad  gone  upon  tbe  principle,  that  not  withstand!,  ig  a  trifling  irregularity  on  the  part  of  th« 
jury,  the  verdict  should  stand,  unless  there  was  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  party  mo- 
ving might  have  suffered  by  tbe  misconduct  of  which  he  complained.  Smith  v.  Thompeon,  1 
Cowen,  221 ;  fforion  v.  Sarton,  2  id.  589 ;  Ex  parte  Hill,  3  id.  365.  This  rule  is  in  aocofdaace 
with  the  ancient  cases  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  a  juror  has  in  any  way  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
party  who  afterwards  has  the  verdict,  or  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  dnak  so 
much,  at  his  own  expense,  as  to  unfit  him  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duty,  or  where  be 
has  so  grossly  misbehaved  himself  in  any  other  respect  as  to  show  that  ho  had  no  just  smse 
of  tbe  responsibility  of  his  station,  the  verdict  ought  not  to  stand.  But  every  irregularitr 
which  would  subject  the  juror  to  censure,  whether  in  drinking  spirituous  liquor,  separating 
from  his  fellows,  or  the  like,  should  not  overturn  the  verdict,  unless  there  be  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  irregularity  may  have  had  an  influence  on  the  final  result." 

In  The  State  v.  Prescott,  (7  N.  Ham  p.  Rep.  287,)  the  superior  court  of  New  Hampshire 
did  not  seem  prepared  to  follow  the  Now  York  decisions  of  The  People  v.  Douglass^  and  BroKt 
v.  Fowler,  even  in  a  capital  case.  Nor  were  they  followed  in  Massachusetts,  in  Com.  v.  Rob^ 
(12  Pick.  Rep.  6 1 0,  5 1 6,  520,)  which  was  also  a  capital  case. 

In  Tennessee,  a  new  trial  will  not  be  granted  upon  affidavits  that  the  jury  drank  ardent 
spirits  at  their  meals  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  without  proof  that  they  were  therebr 
disqualifled  from  duly  considering  the  case.  The  irregularities  charged,  must  be  stated  posi- 
tively and  specifically,  and  be  sustained  by  oath.     SUme  v.  The  State,  4  Humph.  27. 

But  see  Chegg  v.  ATDaniel^  4  Harring.  Del.  Rep.  367  ;  Pelham  v.  Page^  I  Eng.  Ark.  Repi 
6B5. 
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In  Tennessee,  in  the  case  of  Hogshead  v.  The  State,  (6  Humph.  Rep.  59,)  the  plaintiff  in 
error  was  indicted  for  a  felony  in  passing  and  offering  to  pass  a  counterfeit  Mexican  dollar. 
The  defendani  below  elected  as  one  ot'the  jur}'  an  individual,  who,  it  seems  from  the  affidavits 
made  to  procure  a  new  trial  after  his  conviction,  was  of  intemperate  habits.  The  general 
state  of  these  habits  was  known  to  defendant  and  his  counsel,  but  the  latter  did  not  know, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  tlie  former  knew,  that  these  habits  had  frequently  produced  the 
bodily  and  mental  disease  called  delirium  tremens,  or  mania  a  potiu  It  appears  from  the 
affidavits  referred  to,  that  during  the  investigation  of  the  cause  m  court,  the  manner  of  the 
juror  indicated  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  dull  and  stupid  abstraction.  At  night  the  jury  were 
taken  in  care  of  an  officer  to  some  room  in  town  to  consider  of  their  verdict  and  to  be  kept 
together.  About  eleven  o^dock  at  night,  the  juror  became  much  indisposed,  and  was 
threatened  with  spasm  and  on  the  verge  of  an  attack  of  dtdirinm  tremens, 

Tlie  physician  who  usually  attended  him  on  such  occasions,  was  sent  for;  and  he  testifies, 
that  from  the  condition  in  which  he  found  liis  patient,  and  Grom  the  knowledge  he  had  of  his 
case  in  general,  and  from  attendance  on  him  during  former  attacks,  that  he  would  not  have 
been,  during  the  investigation  of  the  cause  in  court,  in  a  condition  to  have  possessed  him- 
self intelligently,  of  tiie  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  so  as  to  have  performed  in  a 
rational  manner  the  duties  of  a  jurur.  In  the  morning  the  juror  continued  dull  and  stupid, 
but  on  taking  a  draught  of  ardent  spirits  and  breakfasting,  he  seemed  pretty  well.  Some  of 
the  jury  testified  tliat  he  manifiested  more  intelligence  than  they  had  expected  in  discussing 
with  them  the  testimony  ;  but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  respect  was  the  result  of  at- 
tention in  court  or  was  picked  up  in  the  jury  room,  they  did  not  know.  It  does  not  appear 
that  before  the  verdict  was  given,  the  prisoner  or  his  counsel  knew  of  the  condition  of  the 
juror  during  the  preceding  night. 

By  the  court.  Upon  the  whole  case,  we  think,  the  prisoner  is  entitled  to  a  new  trial ;  not 
on  the  ground  that  the  juror  may  have  been  under  the  influence  of  ardent  spirits  as  stated 
by  one  of  the  witnesses,  when  he  first  entered  the  jury  box,  or  that  he  took  a  draught  of 
ardent  spirits  on  the  morning  the  verdict  was  rendered;  nor  on  the  ground  of  the  slight  sepa- 
ration of  the  jury,  which  became  necessary  when  the  physician  visited  the  juror;  when  we 
think  it  is  shown  nothing  improper  took  place;  but  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  investigation  of  the  cause  in  court  and  the  deliberatiotiS  of  the  jury  upon  their 
verdict,  the  juror  in  question  was  not  in  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  health,  enabling  him  to 
perform  his  duties  intelligently;  and  that  this  fact  was  unknown  to  the  court,  to  the  counsel 
on  both  sides  and  to  the  prisoner,  until  after  the  verdict 

In  Illinois,  during  tlie  progress  of  a  trial  for  murder,  one  of  the  jurors,  while  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  was  addressing  the  jur}',  had  a  chill,  and  was,  by  order  of  the  court, 
placed  upon  a  pallet.  During  a  part  of  the  time,  he  was  in  a  slumber,  and  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  argument,  though  he  had  understood  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
and  ail  that  had  been  said  by  counsel  previously.  The  fact  that  he  was  asleep,  was  known 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  Ume,  but  the  attention  of  no  one  was  called  to  it.  Held,  that  this  was 
not  sufficient  cause  for  setting  aside  the  verdict  JBaxter  v.  The  People,  3  Gilman's  Rep.  368, 
Any  communication,  even  from  the  judge,  not  made  in  open  court,  and  before  the  parties 
will  avoid  the  verdict  Thus  the  sending  in  by  the  judge  of  a  prior  written  charge  to  a 
grand  jury,  was  held  to  avoid  the  verdict  Eolton  v.  The  State,  3  Florida  Rep.  476.  But  where, 
after  the  jury  had  retired  to  consult  on  their  verdict,  they  sent  a  note  in  writing  to  the  court 
in  absence  ol  parties  and  counsel,  requesting  advice  on  certain  points  in  tlie  case,  and  the 
judge  returned  the  writing  without  reply,  and  directed  the  officer  to  hand  a  volume  of  reports 
to  the  foreman,  and  to  request  him  to  rend  a  part  of  a  decision,  to  the  effect  that  a  jury  in 
such  circumstances,  could  not  communicate  witn  the  judge,  except  in  open  court ;  it  was  held 
that  this  WHS  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  new  irial.  Com.  v.  Jenkins,  Thacher's  C.  C.  118. 
The  former  pruoiice  was,  that  if  Ciie  jury  send  for  a  book,  afler  departure  from  the  bar,  and 
read  it,  the  verdict  is  avoided;  and,  on  one  occasion,  Lord  Tenterden,  though  the  counsel  on 
both  sides  consented,  refused  to  send  out  to  the  jury,  on  their  request,  a  copy  of  "  Selwyn's 
Law  of  Nisi  Prius,"  observing  that  the  proper  course  for  the  jury  to  adopt  was  for  them  to 
come  into  court,  state  their  question,  and  receive  the  law  from  the  court   Burrows  y.  Unwin^ 
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3  Carr.  k  Payne,  310.  But  in  OommonweaUh  t.  Jenkins^  (Thacher's  Cr.  Cas.  118,)  it  was  he!: 
that  it  was  not  a  suflBcient  ground  for  a  new  trial,  that,  on  the  trial  of  a  case  in  which  i 
jury  were  to  decide  upon  both  law  and  fact,  the  officer  in  attendance  delivered  to  them,  a; 
their  request,  without  application  to  the  court,  after  they  had  retired  to  consult  upon  a  vercia 
a  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  containing  the  act  upon  which  the  iodicUErt: 
was  founded,  which  act  had  been  commented  by  the  counsel  and  by  the  court,  and  wlid 
volume  the  court  would  have  given  them  leave  to  take  with  thorn  if  requested.  13at  »r 
Lott  V.  Macon,  2  Strobh.  Rep.  410. 

If  a  jury  after  retiring  to  consider  of  their  verdict  hear  other  testimony  it  will  Tiui 
the  whole  procedure.  Knight  v.  Freeport,  IS  Mass.  218 ;  Bennett  v.  Howard,  3  Day.  V.: 
Perkins  v.  Knight,  2  New  Hamp.  Rep.  474;  Hudson  v.  State,  9  Yerger  468.  If  a  j«iror.  i.\ 
being  sworn  as  a  witness,  after  the  jury  has  retired,  state  facts  of  his  own  knowledge,  vti 
his  fellow  jurors  regarded  as  evidence,  a  new  trial  will  be  granted.  Booby  v.  Tht  Stotl 
Yerger,  111;  Talmadge  v.  Northrop,  1  Root,  522.  Where  the  officers  attending upOD  ih' 
jury,  under  a  mistake  of  duty,  permitted  them  to  read  the  newspapers,  the  officers  firsts 
specting  them,  and  cutting  out  every  thing  that  in  any  manner  related  to  the  trial;  n^ 
it  appeared  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  juror  never  saw  anythmg  in  any  newspaper  reJatirc  t? 
the  trial,  and,  after  the  charge  from  the  court,  were  not  allowed  to  see  any  until  they  h- 
delivered  their  verdict,  it  was  held  that  this  was  an  irregularity  in  the  officer,  but  not  soff- 
cient  to  justify  the  court  in  setting  aside  a  verdict  and  granting  a  new  trial  or  treatiog  u 
matter  as  a  mistriaL     United  States  v.  Gibert,  2  Sumner  Rep.  21. 

In  Tennessee,  in  the  case  of  Luster  v.  The  State,  (II  Humph.  Tenn.  Rep.  169,)  where  tb« 
defendant  had  been  tried  and  convicted  in  the  circuit  court  for  malicious  stabbing,  a mut::: 
was  made  in  the  supreme  court  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  following  grounds :  the  evidence  being 
closed,  the  jury  were  respited  for  the  night  and  placed  in  charge  of  an  officer,  with  propti 
injunctions  from  the  court  to  keep  them  together  and  apart  from  others :  the  officer  reawTW 
them  to  an  upper  room  and  was  very  careful  in  the  performance  of  his  duty :  the  jury  wew 
together  near  the  flre  place,  one  of  them  playing  on  the  fiddle ;  the  officer  went  down  for  *««  I 
or  water,  and  in  his  absence  one  Andrew  Bowman  walked  into  the  room,  and  on  being  toA 
by  one  of  the  jury  to  take  a  seat,  he  did  so,  taking  a  seat  on  a  bed,  apart  from  the  joiy- 
There  was  no  other  conversation  with  him — he  did  not  mingle  with  tho  jury — when  the  offi- 
cer returned,  the  intruder  was  immediately  removed.    Motion  for  new  trial  denied.  J 

Wherd  one  of  the  jurymen  stated  to'his  fellows,  after  they  had  retired,  that  he  had  heard 
a  witness,  whose  credibility  was  attacked  at  the  trial,  sworn  before  the  grand  jarj,  an"  '^ 
his  statement  was  the  same  as  he  had  made  on  the  trial,  and  it  appeared  that  his  statfo:^ 
had  much  infiuence  in  producing  the  verdict  of  guilty,  it  was  held  that  this  proceeding  i'* 
illegal  and  vitiated  the  verdict    Donstan  v.  State,  6  Humph.  275. 

After  a  jury  had  retired,  they  came  again  into  court  to  hear  explanations  from  a  witneas 
who  stated  an  additional  and  important  fact,  not  before  stated  by  him,  but  which  fee* 
court  immediately  told  the  jury  to  disregard.    Held,  that  the  affidavit  of  the  juror,  staUog 
that  he  founded  his  verdict  entirely  upon  this  additional  fact,  would  not  authorire  a  n^^ 
trial.    Hudson  v.  The  State,  9  Yerger,  408. 

Where,  after  a  jury  had  retired  under  the  attendance  of  an  officer,  and  before  the  oou 
adjourned,  another  officer  was  sworn  to  attend  upon  them,  but  after  the  adjournmeDt  a  thtm 
was  sworn  by  the  clerk  to  supply  the  place  of  the  second  for  a  lew  minutes;  it  was  heWi 
that  this'was  according  to  usage,  and  no  ground  for  a  new  trial     Com.  v.  Jenkins,Tbacli^^' 
Cr.  Cas.  118. 

"Where  a  person  who  was  not  a  sworn  officer,  was  permitted  to  go  to  the  jury  room  a"^' 
the  jury  had  retired  to  make  up  their  verdict  in  a  capital  case,  and  to  have  charge  of  tli«D* 
in  the  absence  of  the  bailiff,  it  was  held  sufficient  ground  for  a  new  trial  Hare  v.  The  5toK. 
4  How.  Miss.  Rep.  187.  In  a  very  recent  capital  case  in  Misfiij«8ippi,  where  the  juiy  ve*^ 
out  under  the  charge  of  an  unsworn  officer,  it  was  held  that  it  must  appear  afBrmati^^)' 
that  the  jury  were  in  no  way  affected  thereby;  otherwise  tho  verdict  would  be  Bet  aside- 
McCann  v.  The  State,  9  Smedes  k  Marsh.  Rep.  465. 

A  new  trial  will  not  be  granted  on  account  of  idle  words  spoken  to  a  juror  by  a  bystaBOcr* 
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it  not  appearing  that  there  was  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  juror,  or  that  of  the  party  in 
whose  favor  the  verdict  was  given.     Stewart  v.  Small,  5  Miss.  Rep.  625. 

In  Tennessee  in  Jim  v.  The  State,  (4  Humph.  Rep.  289,)  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
shoes  of  the  defendant  were  about  half  an  inch  longer  than  the  tracks  which  left  the  house 
where  the  deceased  was  shot,  and  which  were  discovered  next  morning  after  he  was  shot. 
It  appeared  that  the  jury  believed  that  the  tracks  of  a  man  running  were  shorter  than  when 
walking  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  assertion  they  went  out  and 
measured  the  tracks  of  a  juror  walkhig  and  running,  and  found  the  fact  to  be  so;  and  this 
experiment  removed  the  difficulty  they  felt  in  reconciling  the  discrepancy  between  the  length 
of  the  tracks  and  the  shoes  of  Jim.  "  Wo  cannot "  (says  the  supreme  court,  in  reversing  the 
judgment  and  remanding  the  case  for  a  new  trial)  "  permit  verdicts  which  have  been  obtain- 
ed like  this,  upon  uncertain  and  dangerous  experiments^  instead,  of  a  calm,  deliberate,  and 
philosophical  examination  of  the  proo^  to  stand,  whore  the  lives  of  individuals  are  at 
stake." 

In  Tennessee  in  the  case  of  Crawford  v.  The  State,  (2  Yerger,  60,)  where  a  juror  was  not 
satisfied  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  but  assented  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  under  an  impression 
suggested  by  his  fellow  jurors,  that  the  governor  would  pardon  the  defendant,  if  the  jury, 
by  their  verdict,  recommended  it ;  it  was  held  that  this  was  sufficient  cause  to  set  aside  the 
verdict.  And  in  the  same  state,  in  the  late  case  of  Cochran  v.  The  Staie,  (7  Humph.  644,) 
where  a  juror  made  affidavit  that  he  believed  the  prisoner  was  innocent,  and  that  he  assen- 
ted to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  under  the  belief,  induced  by  the  assertions  of  his  fellow  jurors, 
that  there  were  fatal  defects  in  the  proceedings  which  would  prevent  the  prisoner  from  being 
sent  to  the  penitentiaiy  and  that  the  governor  would  pardon  the  defendant,  if  recommended 
to  mercy  in  the  verdict,  it  was  held  ground  for  a  new  trial. 

Formerly,  the  testimony  of  a  juror  was  admissible  to  impeach  the  verdict  of  his  fellows. 

It  seems  that  by  the  common  law  before  the  revolution,  the  affidavits  of  jurors  could  be 
received,  and  this  was  the  constant  practice  before  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield,  except  in  two 
ca8e&  In  1767,  Lord  Mansfield  permitted  it  to  be  shown  by  the  affidavit  of  jurors,  that  a 
wrong  verdict  was  delivered  by  the  foreman.  He  says,  "  the  court  had  no  doubt  about  the 
fact  of  this  mistake,  from  the  affidavit  of  eight  of  the  jurymen,  confirmed,  as  they  held  it  in 
effect  to  be,  by  the  foreman  declining  to  make  any  affidavit  at  all."  Bur.  324.  His  Lord- 
ship in  the  year  1770,  changed  the  practice,  and  refused  to  admit  the  affidavit  of  a  juryman 
to  show  that  he  had  given  his  verdict  under  a  mistake.  Bur.  2687.  In  the  year  1785,  we 
find  him  adhering  to  the  last  decision,  in  refusing  the  affidavits  of  jurors  to  set  aside  a  ver- 
dict. The  fact  that  they  offered  to  prove  was,  that  they  tossed  up,  and  the  plaintiff"  won.  1 
Term  Rep.  11.  The  court  says,  they  must  derive  their  knowledge  fipom  other  sources. 
Three  years  ailerwards,  in  1788,  during  his  Lordship's  time,  but  he  was  not  present  in  court, 
we  find  the  court  of  King's  Bench  refusing  to  receive  an  affidavit  made  by  all  the  jurymen, 
to  show  a  mistake  in  entering  up  their  verdict.  The  court  said,  they  laid  no  stress  upon  its 
being  made  by  all  the  jury :  if  it  could  be  made  by  all,  upon  the  same  principle  it  could  be 
made  by  some.  2  Term,  282.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  court  is,  such  a  practice  would 
be  productive  of  infinite  mischief 

"It  would  open  each  juror,"  declared  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  "to  great  temptation,  and  would 
unsettle  every  verdict  in  which  there  could  be  found  upon  the  jury  a  man  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  throw  discredit  on  their  common  deliberations."  Nor  are  subsequent  declarations 
of  jurymen,  afler  a  general  verdict,  admissible  to  explain  or  qualify  it,  though  the  affidavits 
of  bystanders,  as  to  what  passed  within  their  knowledge,  touching  the  delivery  of  the  ver- 
dict, may  be  received.  Whart.  Cr.  Law,  907,  citing,  Owen  v.  Warhwrton,  1  N.  R.  326 ; 
Hindla  v.  Birch,  1  Moore,  465 ;  AyUH  v.  JeweO,  1  H.  Black.  1299 ;  Yaiae  v.  Delavai,  1  Term 
K.  11 ;  Sbraker  v.  Oraham,  4  M.  A;  W.  721;  dark  v.  Stevenson,  2  H.  Blac.  803;  R  v. 
WooUer,  6  M.  &  &  366. 

In  the  United  States  the  English  rule  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted.  Wharton's 
Cr.  Law,  citing,  Dana  v.  Tticker,  4  Johna  487 ;  Sergeant  v.  Deniaton,  5  Cowen,  106 ;  Ek 
parte  OaykendaU,  6  Cowen,  63 ;  People  v.  Columbia,  <fcc,  1  Wendell,  297 ;  State  v.  Freeman, 
5  Connect  348 ;  Cochran  v.  Steel,  1  Wash.  79 ;  Price  v.  Tugna,  1  Hen.  A  Mun.  385;  Clitg- 
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gagey.  Swan,  4  Binney,  150;   WtBingy.  Swasey^  1  Browne,  123;  Robbina  t.    Werkdor^r.  : 
Tyler,  11 ;  Bladen  v.  Oockty,  1  Har.  &  M'Heniy,  230;  Statt  y.'Ihom,  Charlton,  1 ;    Tayk-r  - 
Giger,  Hardio,  686;  Steele  y.  Logan,  3  A.  K  Marshall,  394;  Heath  v.  Conway,  \  Bibb,  ""i" 
Deny.  JTAUiater,  2  Halst  46;  Johnson  v.  Davenport  3  J.  J.  Marshall,  390;   Briggs  t.  £y 
glesUm,  14  Mass.  245 ;   Com  v.  Drew,  4  Mass.  439 ;  Forester  v.   Guard,  Breese,   49 ;  tbo-.. 
see  Sawyer  v.  Stepftenson,  Breese,  6 ;   GrvnniU  v.  Phillips,   1  Mass.  630 ;  ffudsan  v.  Stu^t.  i 
Yerger,  408 ;   Crawford  v.  State,  2  Yerger,  60. 

In  the  case  of  The  State  t.  Freeman  (5  Connec  Rep.  348,)  the  question  was  whether  the  Ut- 
timony  of  a  juror  was  admissible  to  show  that  another  juror  in  the  jnry-room  gave  malerui 
information,  concerning  focts  not  in  evidence.  By  the.court^  Hosmer,  G.  J.,  there  ia  do  tsr 
mony  on  this  subject  among  the  English  cases;  but  the  most  modem  detenninatioDS  bmr- 
adjudged  such  testimony  to  be  inadmissible.  In  Fchm  t.  Delaval,  (1  Term  Rep.  11.)  the  ^i- 
fered  evidence  of  a  juror,  to  prove  the  deciding  by  lot,  in  the  jury-room,  was  rejected ;  ssc 
in  the  case  of  Owen  db  oLy.  Warburton,  (1  New  Rep.  326,  329,)  it  was  determined,  n  c-^- 
formiiy  with  the  opinion  of  aUthe  English  judges,  that  the  affidavit  of  a  juror,  stating  a  ^l- 
lar  &ct)  could  not  be  received.  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  it  was  said,  by  ^j  • 
James  Mansfield :  "  It  is  singular  indeed,  that  almost  the  only  evidence  of  whi(^  the  cs» 
admits  should  be  shut  out;  but  considering  the  arts,  which  might  be  used,  if  a  oontrarrrLJt 
were  to  prevail,  we  think  it  neeessary  to  exclude  such  evidence.  K  it  were  understooi:  t. 
be  the  law,  that  a  juryman  might  set  aside  a  verdict,  by  such  evidence,  it  might  BcmteHsLS 
happen,  that  a  juryman,  being  a  iriend  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  not  being  able  to  brir^ 
over  his  companions  to  his  opinion,  might  propose  a  decision  by  lot,  with  a  view,  afterwards 
to  set  aside' the  verdict,  by  his  own  affidavit,  if  the  decision  should  be  against  him.'* 

In  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  in  GrinneU  v.  FhHUps,  (1  Mass.  Rep.  630,)  the  point  bi* 
been  raised ;  and,  with  little  discussion,  two  judg^  against  one,  admitted  the  testimony  c^ 
a  juror  to  the  misconduct  of  his  associatea 

The  latest  decision  I  have  seen  in  the  state  of  New- York,  was  in  Danav.  TUcier,  (4  JotiiK. 
Rep.  487 ;)  and,  in  this  case,  the  court  determined,  *'  that  the  better  opinion  is,  and  soch  is 
the  rule  adopted  by  this  court,  that  the  affidavits  of  jurors  are  not  to  be  received  to  impeach 
a  verdict ;  but  they  may  be  admitted  in  exculpation  of  the  jurors,  and  in  support  of  the  tct> 
diet" 

In  Lessee  of  Cluggage  v.  Swan,  (4  Binn.  150,)  Yeates,  J.,  the  only  judge  who  expressed 
an  opinion  on  the  point,  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  such  testimony  was  inadmissihle. 

The  rule  in  Virginia  is  to  the  same  effect  Coehran  v.  Street,  1  Wash.  Rep.  79^  81. 
Fiice^s  ear.  v.  WarreTi,  adtnr.  of  Fuqua,  1  Hen.  &  Mun.  385. 

In  this  state,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  admit  such  testimony;  but  said  Ch.  J.  Swift  (I 
Dig.  775,)  "In  England,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  jurors  are  not  permitted  to 
be  witnesses  respecting  the  misconduct  of  the  jury ;  for  it  is  a  great  misdemeanor ;  and  tliis 
is  most  unquestionably  the  correct  principle ;  for  otherwise,  a  juror,  who  should  be  disposed 
to  set  aside  a  verdict,  would  g^ve  information  to  the  party  for  that  purpose ;  if  not  so  dis- 
posed,  he  could  suppress  the  information ;  and,  in  that  way,  any  of  the  jury  could  oommand 
the  verdict" 

The  question  before  us  regards  a  point  of  pradice;  and  as  this  cannot  have  any  oonse* 
quences  antecedent  to  this  case,  it  is  competent  for  the  court  to  decide,  unshakled  by  pre- 
cedent, and  change  the  rule,  if  justice  requires  it  Robinson  v.  BUmd,  1  "Wm.  Black.  Rep. 
264. 

If  the  question  depended  merely  on  equitable  grounds,  as  relative  to  the  immediate  par- 
ties to  the  suit,  the  testimony  in  question,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  received.  But  there  are 
higher  considerations  to  be  resorted  to.  On  a  principle  of  policy,  to  give  stability  to  the 
verdicts  of  jurors,  and  preserve  the  purity  of  trials  by  jury,  the  evidence  ought  not  to  be 
admitted.  The  reasons  assigned  by  Sir  James  Mansfield,  in  Owen  v.  Warburton,  and  by  Ch.  J. 
Swift,  in  his  digest,  are  of  groat  weight  The  sanctioning  of  the  testimony  of  one  juror,  rel- 
ative to  the  misbehaviour  of  the  rest,  would  open  a  door  to  the  exercisa  of  the  most  perni- 
cious arts,  and  hold  before  the  friends  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  most  dangerous  temptation. 
By  this  capacity  of  penetrating  into  the  secrets  of  ihe  jury-room,  an  inquisition  over  the 
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jury,  iDconsistent  with  sound  poIicT,  as  to  the  manner  of  their  conduct,  and  even  as  to  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  their  opinions,  might  ultimately  be  established,  to  the  injury  and  dis- 
honor of  this  mode  of  trial;  imperfect,  undoubtedly,  but  the  best  that  can  be  devised* 
And  under  the  guise  of  producing  equity,  there  might  be  generated  iniquity,  in  the  conduct  of 
jurors,  more  to  be  deplored,  than  the  aberration  from  law,  which,  undoubtedly,  sometimes 
takes  place. 

The  opinion  of  almost  the  whole  legal  world  is  adverse  to  the  reception  of  the  testimony 
in  question  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  on  invincible  foundations. 

In  Georgia,  in  The  State  v.  Doon  &  Diamond^  (R.  M.  Chalt,  Rep.  1,)  on  amotion  for  anew 
trial  the  affidavits  of  two  of  the  jurors  were  produced,  stating  that  they  did  not  in  fact  agree 
to  the  verdict  which  was  rendered.    Judge  Berrien  said:  "Upon  the  general  question 
whether  affidavits  of  this  kind  may  be  received,  I  think  the  case  of  Vaise  v.  Ddavalj  (I  Term 
Rep.  11,)  conclusive.     Upon  a  motion  to  set  aside  a  verdict  upon  an  affidavit  of  two  jurors, 
"who  swore  that  the  jury  being  divided  in  their  opinion,  tossed  up  and  that  the  plaintiffs 
friends  won,  Ac,  Ac.    Lord  Mansfield  said  the  court  cannot  receive  such  an  affidavit  from 
any  of  the  jurymen  themselves,  in -all  of  whom  such  conduct  is  a  very  high  misdemeanor: 
but  in  every  such  case  the  court  must  derive  their  knowledge  from  some  other  source:  such 
as  from  some  other  person  having  seen  the  transaction  through  a  window,  or  by  some  such 
other  means.    But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  than  that  aligned  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, why  in  cases  like  the  present,  such  affidavits  should  not  be  received.    When  the  jurors 
return  into  court  after  deliberating  upon  a  case  submitted  to  them,  their  names  are  severally 
called  by  the  clerk  and  they  are  asked  if  they  are  agreed  on  their  verdict.    Their  written 
verdict  signed  by  their  foreman  is  then  read  aloud  in  their  presence,  and  the  clerk  thereupon 
adds,  "so  say  you  all."    If  the  fact  which  is  stated  in  these  affidavits  had  occurred,  this  was 
the  proper  time  to  liavo  made  it  known  to  the  court    But  after  having  rendered  in  his  ver- 
diet  upon  oaUt,  shall  we  permit  the  juror  hy  oath  to  deny  I  hat  such  was  his  verdict,  whence 
it  will  inevitably  result  tiiat  he  must  have  violated  the  oath  administered  to  him  as  a  juror 
in  the  cause,  or  that  which  he  has  voluntarily  taken  before  the  magistrate.     Moreover  it 
would  afford  such  room  for  the  exercise  of  improper  influence,  that  if  this  doctrine  were 
once  established,  few  verdicts  could  stand/' 

In  Tennessee,  it  appears  to  be  the  practice  to  receive  the  affidavits  of  jurors  to  impeach 
the  verdict  of  their  fellows.  Crawford  v.  Staie^  2  Yerger,  60 ;  CocJiran  v.  Staie^  7  Humph. 
644;  Luster  Y.  State,  II  Humph.  169.  Evidence  of  improper  conduct  by  a  party  out  of 
court,  calculated  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  trial,  such  as  exhibiting  papers  at  public 
places  where  members  of  the  jury  boarded,  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  setting  a^iide  a 
verdict  in  a  civil  case,  and  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  set  aside  a  verdict  in  a  criminal 
case,  upon  evidence  of  like  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor.  State  y.  EasecUl,  6  New 
Hamp.  Rep.  352. 

New  Trial  on  the  ground  of  Newly  discovered  Evidencr. 

It  is  incumbent  on  a  party  who  asks  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  newly  disoorered 
evidence,  to  satisfy  the  court : 

1.  Thai  the  evidence  has  cotne  to  hts  knowledge  since  the  trial 

2.  That  it  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  due  diligence  tJuU  it  did  not  come  sooner. 

3.  That  it  would  probably  produce  a  different  verdict^  if  a  new  trial  was  granted. 

4.  That  it  is  material  to  the  issue^  going  to  the  merits^  and  not  impeaching  a  former  witness, 

1.  The  evidence  must  have  been  ascertained  since  the  trial 

If  new  evidence  is  discovered  before  the  verdict  is  rendered,  it  should  be  submitted  to  the 
jury ;  and  if  neglected,  a  new  trial  will  not  be  granted.  If.  S.  v.  Giber t,  2  Sumner,  19. 
Where  property  was  obtained  by  false  pretences,  and  the  defendant  failed  to  show  at  the 
trial  what  he  ha;{  done  with  it,  or  with  the  proceeds,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  authorize  a  new 
trial  that  he  is  now  desirous  to  prove  that  fact,  and  expects  that  it  would  influence  the  jury 
in  his  favor.     Com,  v,  Benish^  Thacher's  Crim.  Gas.  684. 
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In  New  York,  in  the  case  of  People  v.  VermUyea,  (7  Cow.  369,)  it  was  held  that  a  ner 
trial  will  not  be  granted,  on  motion  of  a  defendant  convicted  in  a  criminal  case,  on  the  pmiri 
that  a  co-defendant  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  acquitted,  was  a  material  witness  for  il ' 
convicted  defendant,  such  testimony  not  being  newly  discovered;  though  ihe  acqnitf-c 
defendant  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  competent  witness.  Savage,  C.  J.  in  giving  ttc 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  said : — "He  became  a  competent  witness  in  virtue  of  bis  ac- 
quittal; but  the  absence  of  all  authority  on  the  point  is  a  strong  argument  against  t_? 
sufficiency  of  this  ground  for  granting  a  new  triaL  Such  a  rule  would  be  highly  incoDTeBJ-ecr 
in  practice.  The  proper  course  was,  if  the  testimony  against  Davis  was  slight,  to  hare  li* 
jury  pass  on  his  case,  and  then  introduce  him  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  this  co-defendacr  I 
Such  testimony  is  not  newly  discovered,  though  the  acquitted  defendant  is  now,  for  the  trst  i 
time  competent  as  a  witness.  This  ground,  of  itself,  cannot  be  considered  sufficient,  thocgt 
I  will  not  say  that,  among  other  considerations,  it  is  not  entitled  to  some  weigh tw" 

But  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Ccrni,  v.  Manson^  (2  Ashmead,  30.)  on  an  application  for  severarfe 
in  order  to  admit  the  wife  of  one  party  as  a  witness  for  tlie  other  the  former  was  acqniUed, 
but  the  latter  convicted,  and  the  wife  of  the  former  swore  in  an  affidavit  to  a  complete  o^ 
as  to  the  latter,  it  was  held  that  as  she  herself  was  not  on  the  record,  but  was  exclud^ed 
merely  by  policy  of  law  on  the  joint  trial,  and  as  she  had  been  made  competent  by  the  ver 
diet  of  the  jury,  a  new  trial  would  be  granted. 

"  In  deciding  in  favor  of  this  application,"  said  King,  J.,  "  we  do  not  say,  as  is  supposed. 
that  in  any  caso  where  wo  have  refused  to  grant  a  separate  trial,  in  order  to  let  in  the  testi- 
mony of  an  accomplice  or  co-defendant,  we  will  set  aside  the  verdict  when  such  co-defendas: 
happens  to  be  acquitted.    Eespectable  authority  has  settled,  that  in  no  case,  where  two  or 
more  persons  are  jointly  charged  with  an  offence,  shall  one  be  a  witness  for  the  otb^r. 
whether  jointly  or  separately  tried,  at  least  until  the  party  offered  as  a  witness  was  either 
previously  acquitted  or  convicted ;  and  even  this  last  qualification  to  the  general  role  has       | 
been  doubted,  and  the  position  to  the  full  extent  contended  for,'  that  a  party  to  the  recc-nl 
cannot,  in  any  event  be  received  as  a  witness  for  his  associates  in  accusation.     But  the  wift 
of  one  of  several  defendants  is  no  party  to  the  record;  and  her  testimony  in  a  case  in  which 
her  husband  is  on  trial,  is  excluded  for  a  different  reason,  viz..  the  peculiar  civil  relatioc 
which  she  holds  to  him,  and  which,  from  a  consideration  of  legal  policy,  disqualifies  her  as  t 
witness  in  a  case  directly  affecting  him." —  *  Authorities  equally  respectable  and  unqualified, 
have  determined  that,  although  in  a  joint  charge,  jointly  tried  against  her  husband  and  others, 
she  cannot  be  heard ;  yet,  if  they  are  separately  tried,  she  is  a  competent  witness  for  the 
other  co-defendants ;  and  that,  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her  testimony,  separate  trials  will 
•be  awarded  them  in  all  cases,  except  that  of  a  criminal  conspiracy.    "We  do  not,  tlierefi^re.  in 
saying  that  Margaret  Manson  is  a  competent  witness  for  Joseph  B.  Strafford,  in  the  only  part 
of  the  accusation  against  him,  as  to  which  he  has  not  been  relieved  by  the  verdict,  establish 
any  new  precedent,  or  introduce  any  eccentric  doctrine  into  the  criminal  law.    Nor  can  this 
case  ever  be  offered  as  authority  to  show  that  the  rejection  of  a  co-defendant,  as  a  witness 
for  his  associates,  or  the  refusal  to  award  such  associate  a  separate  trial,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce the  testimony  of  such  co-defendant,  will  afford,  in  itselfj  ground  for  setting  aside  a  tc.-- 
diet,  where  the  defendant  offered  as  a  witness,  is  afterwards  acquitted,  and  he  for  whom  be 
has  been  offered  as  a  witness,  condemned.    All  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  deciding  is, 
that  under  the  whole  circumstances  disclosed  in  this  cause,  a  case  has  been  made  out,  impe- 
riously and  solemnly  calling  on  this  court  to  exercise  their  judicial  discretion  in  awarding  a 
new  trial,  in  order  that  justice,  according  to  law,  may  be  fairiy  meted  out  to  the  accused." 

But  subsequently,  in  the  same  state,  m  Cam.  v.  Chauncey^  (2  Ashmead,  90,)  on  a  motion  for 
a  new  trial  on  the  ground  "  that  the  court  refused  to  the  defendants  the  benefit  of  severvl 
trials,  though  they  had  severally  pleaded  ;  whereby  the  defendant  C,  was  deprived  of  the 
testimony  of  A.  and  N.,  who  having  been  acquitted  of  the  charge,  would  have  been  compe- 
tent and  important  witnesses  for  defendant  C,"  was  refused ;  a  distinction  being  made  between 
a  witness,  not  on  record  as  defendant,  excluded  by  the  relations  of  the  parties,  and  a  witness 
on  the  record  as  defendant,  excluded  by  the  necessity  of  trial.    Whart  Cr.  Law,  p.  911. 
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2.  There  must  not  have  been  a  want  of  due  diligence. 

In  PeDnsylvania,  where  it  appeared  that  the  witness,  on  whose  testimony  was  sought  a 
new  trial,  after  a  conviction  of  murder,  was  with  the  prisoner  until  a  late  hour  of  the  evening 
on  which  the  murder  was  committed,  was  in  court  while  the  trial  was  progressing,  and  had 
gone  to  a  relative  of  the  prisoner  and  told  him  what  she  was  able  to  testify  to ;  it  appearing 
that  due  diligence  had  not  been  used  by  the  defendant,  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  re- 
fused.     Com.  v.  WiUiams^  2  Ashm.  69. 

In  Tennessee,  Gilbert,  a  slave,  was  found  guilty  of  murder  on  circumstantial  evidence,  and 
one  of  the  circumstances  adduced  in  proof  against  him  was,  that  blood  was  seen  on  his 
dothes  on  the  day  the  murder  was  committed,  and  after  it  was  committed.  On  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  he  introduced  his  affidavit,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  surprised  by  the 
introduction  of  this  proof,  and  that  the  blood  was  thrown  on  his  clothes  by  an  opossum 
which  ho  had  caught  on  that  day.  He  also  introduced  the  affidavit  of  a  man  who  stated 
that  he  had  seen  Gilbert,  on  that  day,  with  the  opossum  hanging  by  his  side.  Held,  that 
this  was  a  ease  of  negligence  and  not  of  surprise,  within  the  rule  of  the  law;  and  that  the 
grounds  laid  down  were  not  sufficient  to  authorize  the  grantmg  a  new  trial  CrUbert  v.  jS^^ 
7  Humph.  Rep.  624. 

In  New  York,  where  the  district  attorney  told  the  defendant  that  certain  papers  were  in 
the  hands  of  C,  who,  being  applied  to,  answered  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the  district 
attorney,  but  the  defendant  did  not  explain  the  mistake  and  apply  to  the  district  attorney 
again,  a  new  trial  was  refused  because  of  the  want  of  due  diligence.  People  v.  VermUyect^  7 
Cow.  Rep.  369. 

Where,  after  a  verdict  of  guilly  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  prisoner  made  affidavit 
that  S.  C.  was  a  material  witness  for  him  in  the  prosecution ;  that  he  was  not  summoned  to 
attend  the  trial,  because  the  prisoner  had  not  been  informed  that  he  knew  anything  relating 
to  the  affair ;  and  that  the  prisoner  considered  that  his  testimony  would  have  an  important 
effect  on  a  subsequent  trial  of  the  cause,  but  no  allegation  was  made  ol  diligence ;  it  was  held 
that  that  the  new  trial  was  properly  refused.    Bennett  v.  Com.,  8  Leigh,  745. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences,  a  book  was  produced 
in  evidence,  in  which  the  representations  made  by  the  defendant,  at  the  time  of  procuring 
the  goods,  were  recorded ;  and  after  conviction,  the  counsel  for  the  defence  moved  for  a  new 
trial,  because,  since  the  trial,  it  had  been  discovered,  upon  the  examination  of  the  book,  that 
the  entry  made  therein  of  such  representations  by  the  prosecutor,  and  sworn  to  by  him  as 
having  been  entered  at  the  time  they  were  made,  was  in  fact  entered  many  weeks  after  the 
making  of  such  representations;  the  new  trial  was  refused  principally  on  the  reasoning  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  defendant  at  the  trial,  by  due  diligenoe  to  have  discovered  the 
alleged  error.     Com.  v.  Beneeh^  Thacker's  Or.  Ca.  84. 

Where  the  defendant  was  convicted  of  horse  stealing,  and  a  new  trial  moved  for  on  sev- 
eral grounds,  among  others,  that  since  the  trial,  new  evidence  had  been  discovered,  which, 
if  produced,  would  have  established  the  prisoner  innocence,  but  no  proof  of  diligence  was 
made ;  the  judges  unanimously  refused  a  new  trial.  Whart.  Cr.  L.  911,  citing  Stale  v.  Hard- 
ing^ (2  Bay,  267.)  The  court,  in  this  case,  very  properly  remarked,  that  "  the  discovery  of 
new  evidence,  after  trial,  was  not  a  good  ground  for  a  new  trial,  because,  on  a  sufficient  affi- 
davit of  the  absence  of  witnesses  in  criminal,  as  well  as  in  civil  cases,  the  court  will  always 
postpone  the  trial  in  order  to  give  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  procure  their  attendance,  and 
be  better  prepared  at  the  next  court;  and  that  it  might  have  a  very  mischievous  tendency, 
to  establish  a  precedent  of  this  kind,  after  a  trial  and  conviction,  and  after  all  the  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  state  had  been  fully  disclosed ;  as  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  that  a  man  whose 
life  was  in  danger,  would  in  every  case,  even  to  gain  time,  make  use  of  a  pretext  of  this 
kind  to  create  delay ;  but  more  especially  by  the  assistance  of  confederates,  he  might  be  en- 
abled to  procure  unprincipled  men  to  be  witnesses,  to  contradict  the  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  state,  and  thereby  defeat  the  ends  of  justice." 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  mere  affidavit  of  a  third  person,  that  the  prosecutor  bad 
declared  that  there  was  in  existence  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  property  charged  to  bare  been  sto* 
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len,  tending  to  establish  title  in  the  prisoner,  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a  new  trial,  withoot 
the  affidavit  of  the  prisoner,  alleging  sufficient  reason  why  the  bill  of  sale  was  not  produc€d 
on  the  trial,  and  an  expectation  that  it  would  be  procured  at  a  subsequent  trial.  Friaar  t. 
Tht  State,  1  How.  Miss.  Rep.  365. 

The  voluntary  withdrawal,  during  the  trial,  of  a  witness  who  has  been  subpoenaed  on  be- 
half of  the  state,  but  not  examined,  is  not  sufficient  ground  to  grant  a  new  trial,  especiallj 
where  his  testimony  is  not  shown  to  be  material  for  the  defendant  T?ie  State  v.  Mennerhas' 
aetty  Walker's  Rep.  7. 

3.  Jt  must  he  such  as  ivould  probably  produce  a  different  verdict 

After  the  verdict,  when  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  considered,  the  court  must  judge  not 
only  of  the  competency,  but  of  the  effect  of  evidence.  If,  with  the  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence before  them,  the  jury  ought  not  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  then  a  new  trial  may 
be  granted,  otherwise  they  are  bound  to  refuse  the  application.  Com.  v.  Flannagan^  7  Watts 
&  Serg.  423 ;  Oiles  v.  The  Slate,  6  Geo.  Rep.  276.  It  is  a  safer  rule  to  require  the  affidavit  of 
the  newly  discovered  witness  to  accompany  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  Warren  v.  StaUf  I 
Green's  Iowa  Rep.  106. 

4.  Jt  must  be  material  to  the  issue^  going  to  the  merits,  and  not  impeaching  a  former  Wtlnesa. 

In  Massachusetts,  after  a  conviction  on  an  indictment  for  selling  spirituous  liquors,  "  with- 
out being  duly  licensed  as  an  innholder,  or  common  victualler,"  a  new  trial  will  not  be  grant- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  defendant  to  give  in  evidence  a  license,  which  he  bad 
omitted  to  produce,  to  sell  fermented  liquor,  and  thus  raise  a  question,  as  to  the  mere  form 
of  the  indictment  Com.  v,  ChurchiU,  2  Met  Rep.  118.  Per  Wilde,  J.  "no  purpose  of 
justice  would  be  promoted  by  granting  the  motion ;  nor  does  the  motion  come  witiiin  any 
rule  by  which  the  granting  of  new  trials  is  regulated.  The  defendant  has  been  convicted  on 
the  merits,  and  makes  no  suggestion  that  the  evidence  against  him  was  inadmissible,  or  tliat 
he  can  control  it  by  evidence  since  discovered  by  him.  Where  a  conviction  is  manifestly 
right,  on  the  facts  and  the  law  applicable  thereto,  it  would  be  a  prerersiou  of  justice  to 
allow  a  defendant  to  avoid  sentence  by  interposing  a  mere  matter  of  form,  of  which  he  might 
have  availed  himself  at  the  proper  time."    See  1  Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  655,  657. 

Where  the  object  is  to  impeach  a  former  witness,  the  general  rule,  is  that  a  new  trial  will 
not  be  granted.  It  is  a  rule  in  civil,  as  well  as  criminal  actions  that  objections  to  witnesses 
on  the  ground  of  interest  or  infamy,  must  be  made  at  the  trial ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  so  established ;  for  otherwise  there  would  be  no  termination  to  suits.  Parties 
knowing  the  facts  which  constitute  objections,  would  conceal  them  until  the  trial  was  over, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  having  two  chances  of  success ;  and  it  would  seldom  be  known, 
that  they  had  concealed  their  knowledge.  See  Com.  v.  Watte,  6  Mass.  261 ;  Com  v.  Green, 
17  Mass.  215 ;   OUes  v.  The  State^  6  G^.  Rep.  276. 

11.  Of  thb  Motion  fob  New  Trial. 

Generally  speaking,  application  for  a  new  trial  cannot  be  heard  afler  a  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment    But  there  are  cases  in  which,  if  it  appears  that  manifest  injustice  will  ensue  from 
a  strict  observance  of  the  rule,  the  court  will  waive  the  formality,  and  admit  the  defendant 
to  a  re-hearing.     And  this  indulgence  will  sometimes  be  granted,  especially  if  it  appear  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  cause  that  induces  him  thus  to  apply,  until  after  he  has 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment     Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  658,     It  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  where  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  has  been  duly  made  first,  and  afterwards  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  arrest  the  judgment,  the  court  will  desire  the  latter  to  be  first  argued,  be- 
cause all  the  delay  and  vexation  of  a  second  trial  will  be  saved,  if  the  judgment  be  first 
arrested.    6  Term  Rep.  627. 

When  the  applicatioik  is  made,  all  the  defendants  who  have  been  convicted  must  be  actually 
present,  unless  a  special  ground  be  laid  for  dispensing  with  the  general  rule;  (11  East^  307. 
2  Stra.  968,  1227.     Cas.  K.  B.  29.     2  Barnard,  412.     1  Scss.  Cas.  428.    Bac  Abr.  Trial,  L. 
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9.  Tidd.  8th  edit.  946.  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  N. ;)  because  the  oonviclion  fixes  so  strong 
an  imputation  of  guilt  upon  them,  that  the  court  will  be  sure  they  have  them  in  their  power, 
before  tliey  entertain  the  motion  for  a  revision  of  the  proceedings.  Id.  ibid.  And,  it  seems, 
the  consent  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  cannot  dispense  with  this  practice.  2  Dow. 
&,  Ry.  46.  And  it  may  also  be  urged,  in  support  of  tliis  practice,  that  otherwise  the  party 
most  criminal  might  keep  away,  and  take  the  opinion  of  the  court,  by  putting  forward  one 
of  the  defendants,  whose  guilt  was  less  apparent  or  less  atrocious ;  or  those  not  present  might 
abscond,  on  hearing  that  their  application  had  not  been  attended  with  success.  11  East, 
307.  But  it  should  seem,  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  at  the  time  when  judgment  is 
given,  that  where  a  pecuniary  penalty,  or  fine  only,  and  not  corporal  punishment  can  be 
awarded,  a  new  trial  might  be  moved  for  in  the  absence  of  the  defendant,  at  least  on  the 
clerk  in  court  undertaking  for  his  paying  the  fine,  in  case  judgment  should  bo  given  against 
him.  1  Salk.  56,  6,  400.  The  court,  if  they  see  justice  has  not  been  done,  may  order  the 
matter  for  a  rehearing,  though  not  in  the  form  which  they  use  wlien  a  regular  motion  is 
granted.  11  East,  309.  3  Burr.  1901.  And  whure  some  of  the  defendants  have  been  con- 
victed, and  others  acquitted,  a  new  trial  may  be  granted  as  to  the  former,  without  impeach* 
ing  the  verdict  so  far  as  it  relates  to  tlie  latter.  6  T.  R.  638,  645.  Tidd,  8th  edit.  945.  Where 
the  defendant  is  in  custody,  he  must  apply  to  the  court  for  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  up, 
in  order  to  apply  for  a  revision  of  the  proceedings.     2  Burr.  931. 

In  the  case  of  Kirig  t.  Mawbry,  (6  Term  Rep.  638,)  there  was  no  question  but  that  a  de- 
fendant in  a  criminal  case,  who  had  been  acquitted,  could  not  be  tried  a  second  time.  The 
only  difficulty  was,  whether,  as  those  acquitted  could  not  be  again  tried,  those  who  were 
convicted  could  be  relieved,  however  unjust  the  \erdict.  The  attorney-general  argued  tliat 
they  could  not,  because  the  verdict  was  an  entire  thing,  and  could  not  be  set  aside  in  part. 
All  the  judges  however,  agreed  that  a  new  trial  might  be  granted  to  those  who  were  con- 
victed, although  the  others  could  not  be  tried  again. 

In  England,  when  a  new  trial  is  g^nted  in  favor  of  two  defendants  who  have  been  con- 
victed, wliile  others  have  been  acquitted,  in  order  to  prevent  the  revival  of  proceedings 
against  the  latter,  there  are  two  methods  which  may  be  adopted,  the  first  of  which  is  to 
alter  the  original  venire,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  those  only  who  have  been  convicted ;  and 
the  other  is,  to  make  an  entry  on  the  record,  that  the  verdict  was  improperly  taken  against 
those  who  were  convicted,  and  then  to  award  a  new  trial,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  I 
Chitty  Cr.  Law,  660 ;  6  Term  Rep.  026. 

Every  count  of  an  indictment  contains  a  charge  of  a  distinct  ofience,  and  it  is  upon  the 
principle  of  joinder  of  ofiences,  that  the  joinder  of  counts  is  admitted.  When  therefore,  a 
party  is  acquitted  of  the  charge  in  one  count  of  the  indictment,  he  is  clear  of  that  charge  for- 
ever. He  can  no  more  be  brought  in  jeopardy  upon  that  charge  again,  than  if  it  were  the 
only  count  in  the  indictment. 

When  there  has  been  an  acquittal  on  one  count  and  a  conviction  on  another,  a  new  trial 
can  only  be  granted  on  the  count  on  which  there  has  been  a  conviction ;  and  it  is  error,  on 
a  second  trial,  to  put  the  defendant  on  trial  on  the  former.  Campbell  v.  Staie^  9  Terger,  33. 
But  where  one  count  includes  a  greater  and  less  charge  and  afler  acquittal  of  the  greater 
offence  but  conviction  of  the  les.«i,  a  new  trial  is  obtained,  the  whole  case  is  re*opened,  and 
the  defendant  exposed  on  the  second  trial  to  the  double  charge.  Stale  v.  Morris^  1  Blackf. 
37 ;  Whart.  Cr.  Law,  p.  925. 

It  seems  that  a  defendant  convicted  on  the  merits,  but  not  sentenced,  on  account  of  in 
formality  is*  liable  to  a  second  trial ;  but  if  proceedings  be  regular,  the  case  is  different. 
Whart  Cr.  Law,  p.  925,  citing  Penns.  v.  Huffman^  Addis.  140  j  Stale  v.  NbrveU,  2  Yei^er, 
24. 
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2.  Motion  in  Arrest  of  Judgment]^ 

A  defendant  may  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  for  all  defects  or  mat- 
ters of  objection  which  are  not  cured  by  verdict.      I  shall  now,  there- 

[2]  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  is  an  application  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  that  do 
judgment  be  rendered  on  a  verdict  against  him.    By  "  arrest  of  judgment,"  Is  meant  the 
refusal  of  the  court  to  enter  a  judgment  for  some  cause  apparent  upon  the  record.   Tbe  judg- 
ment of  the  court  being  a  coDclusion  of  law  from  the  facts  upon  the  record  roust  be  coDected 
from  iht  whole  record.    If  therefore,  the  record  itself  shows  no  ground  for  judgment,  it  canno: 
be  rendered,  even  though  verdict  of  guilty  be  found.    State  v.  Allen,  R.  M.  Charlt.  Fep.  513. 
By  the  various  English  statutes  of  amendments  which  extend  from  the  reign  of  Edwarj 
3d,  to  that  of  Anne,  and  the  principles  of  which  have  been  generally  adopted  in  thiscouDtrr, 
this  evil  has  been  remedied.    Now,  no  judgment  can  be  arrested  for  a  mere  formal  defect 
nor  for  any  substantial  defect,  enumerated  in,  and  specially  cured  by,  some  or  other  of  these 
statutes.     In  general,  substantial  defects  are  not  cured  by  any  of  these  statutory  provisJons ; 
but  some  of  them  are  cured  by  verdict  or  otherwise,  upon  common  Jaw  principle^  witboat 
the  aid  of  any  statute.    Bouvier's  Institutes,  vol.  3,  p.  516. 

The  causes  on  which  this  motion  may  be  grounded,  although  numerous^  are  confined  to 
objections  which  arise  upon  the  face  of  the  record  itself,  and  which  make  the  proceedhigs  ap- 
parently erroneous ;  and,  therefore,  no  defect  in  evidence,  or  improper  conduct  on  the  tnil, 
can  be  urged  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.    4  Burr.  2287.     1  liord  Raym.  231.    1  Salk. 
77,  315.     1  Sid.  65.    Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  N.    Thus,  it  is  no  ground  of  arrest  of  jad^m^"^ 
that  the  sheriff,  by  whom  the  panel  was  returned,  is  the  prosecutor,  however  strong  a  reason 
it  would  have  been  of  challenge.     1  Leach,  101.    But  any  want  of  sufficient  certainty  id 
the  indictment,  respecting  the  time,  place,  or  offence  which  is  material  to  support  tbe  charge, 
as  well  as  the  circumstance  of  no  offence  being  charged,  will  cause  the  Judgment  to  be  ar- 
rested.   4  Bla.  Com.  375.    3  Burr.  1901.    1  East,  146.    And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  none 
of  the  statutes  otjoe/ailSy  or  amendments,  extend  to  criminal  proceedings;  and,  therefore, 
essential  defects  in  the  indictment  are  not,  as  in  civil  cases,  aided  by  verdict.     4  Bla.  Com- 
272.    Stark.  262,  3,  4,  5,  cont.    So  that  though  it  was  formerly  thought  that  this  motion 
would  not  be  regarded  in  case  of  conspiracy,  but  the  party  would  be  left  to  his  writ  of  error, 
(1  Saund.  301,  2,)  it  is  now  settled,  that  this  idea  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.   E&^^- 
b.  2,  a  48,  8.  1,  n.  e.     1  Saund.  301,  2,  n  (1.)    Nor  is  the  ground  of  arresting  the  judgment 
confined  to  the  indictment  alone,  it  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  record,  which  imports 
that  the  proceedings  were  inconsistent  or  repugnant,  and  would  make  the  sentence  appe^f 
irregular  to  future  ages.    Thus,  the  omission  in  the  caption  of  the  indictment,  of  the  words, 
"iken  and  Viere,^^  in  the  statement  of  the  swearing  to  the  jury,  was  formerly  held  few'» 
because,  without  them,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  oath  was  taken  in  the  county  where  the 
offence  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  but  the  law  is  now  otherwise ;  (2  Stra.  901.  Com. 
Dig.  Judgment,  N. ;  and  see  2  Taylor,  93,)  and  it  will  bo  no  ground  for  arresting  the  judg- 
ment, after  special  verdict  removed  by  certiorari,  that  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner  is  not 
stated  to  have  been  of  the  quorum,  that  no  issue  appears  on  the  record. 

See  Borsey  v.  State,  3  Harr.  A  Johns.  2;   State  v.  Allen,  R.  M.  Charlton,  518;    Chmmon' 
wealth  V.  Watts,  4  Leigh,  672. 

MASSAcnusETTS. — If  a  criminal  has  been  arraigned  for  a  capital  offenoe  before  a  single 
justice,  he  may  move  this  in  arrest  of  judgment  after  conviction.     2  Mass.  303. 

North  CAROLiNA.-J^udgment  was  arrested  when  it  appeared  that  the  case  had  been  tried 
by  thirteen  jurors.  Whitehurst  v.  Davis,  2  Hayw.  113.  See  State  v.  Fort,  1  Car.  Law.  Rep. 
610;  Commonwealth  v.  Chancey,  2  Ash.  91 ;  Same  v.  Beckley,  2  Met  330  ;  Same  v,  CaU,  21 
Pick.  609;  Same  v.  Tuck,  20  ib.  356;  Dyer  v.  ComTnonweaUh,  23  Pick.  402. 

If  no  issue  is  joined  between  the  state  and  the  defendant,  the  judgment  will  be  arrested. 
State  V.  Fort,  1  Car.  Law  Repos.  510. 

*•  There  arc  several  points  in  which  an  indictment  is  cured  by  verdict,  and  in  which  the 
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fore,  enumerate  the  defects  wLicli  are  cured  by  verdict,  and  which  of 
course  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment : 

errors  which  might  have  been  taken  advantage  of  at  a  previous  stage,  are  not  sufficient  cause 
to  arrest  judgment.  Thus,  while  duplicity  is  fatal  on  motion  to  quasli  or  demurrer,  the  better 
opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  be  ground  for  arrest;  and  the  same  position  is  undoubtedly  good 
when  there  has  been  a  misjoinder  of  counts,  but  where  the  defendant  has  gone  to  trial  with- 
out  a  motion  to  quash,  or  an  application  for  election.  The  practice  also  is.  not  to  arrest  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  of  irregularities  in  the  summoning  or  the  procedure  of  the  grand  jury; 
and  it  is  clear  tliat  if  misnomer  of  the  defendant  bo  not  met  by  plea  in  abatement^  it  is  too 
late  for  further  objection  after  trial."  Wharton's  Cr.  Law,  p.  863,  citing  Com,  v.  Tuck,  20 
Pick.  366 ;  State  v.  Johnson,  3  Hill  S.  C.  R.  1 ;  Com,  v.  GiUespie,  7  Serg.  &  R.  476 ;  Com,  v. 
Chawuxy,  2  Ashmead,  90;    Com,  v.  Btxkley,  3  Met  330. 

A  special  verdict,  finding  the  defendant  guilty  of  the  same  facts  as  those  charged  in  the 
Indictment,  but  not  finding  him  guilty  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  laid,  cannot  be 
supported,  and  the  defendant,  must  again  be  put  on  his  trial.  It  is  a  very  familiar  principle 
in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  that  all  the  circumstances  essential  to  sustaining 
the  indictment,  roust  be  expressly  found  by  the  jury,  and  the  court  cannot  supply  a  defect 
in  the  finding  of  the  jury,  by  indictment,  or  implication.  1  Chitty's  Cr.  Law,  644 ;  Bac,  Abr, 
Verdict,  D.  In  the  ordinary  case  of  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  the  jury,  by  the  very  terms  of 
their  verdict,  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  all  the  material  allegations  in  their  indictment  Not 
80  in  a  special  verdict  for  the  very  object  of  this  departure  from  the  usual  form,  is  presumed 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  prisoner  guilty  of  certain  facts  only,  with  a  view  of 
submitting  the  question  whether  those  facts  authorize  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  In  such  a  case,  if  the  facts  thus  found  do  not  include  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  offence  charged  upon  the  prisoner,  he  cannot  be  convicted. 

In  New  York,  it  has  been  held,  that  though  the  indictment  lay  the  time  so  long  before  an 
indictment  is  found,  that  the  crime  appears  to  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limilatioiis,  this 
is  no  ground  for  arresting  the  judgment  9  Ck)wen,  655.  But  in  Georgia,  when  it  appeared 
on  the  face  of  an  indictment,  that  the  offence  charged  was  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, and  none  of  the  exceptions  in  the  statute  to  prevent  its  operation  were  alleged  there- 
in, judgment  was  arrested.     WLane  v.  State,  4  Geo.  Rep.  335. 

Where  a  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder,  it  was  held  to  be  ground  for  arrest  of  judg- 
ment that  the  writs  of  venire  under  which  both  grand  and  petit  jurors  were  summoned,  were 
without  seal.  State  v.  Leozier,  2  Speers,  2 1 1.  The  fact  that  a  jury  when  out,  were  under  the 
charge  of  an  unsworn  oflScer,  is  not  technically  ground  for  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment, 
although  it  may  be  for  new  trial.    3f  Cann  v.  State,  9  Smedes  A  Marsh.  Rep.  465. 

Judgment  was  arrested  where  the  indictment  had  been  tried  in  a  different  district  fh>m 
that  directed  by  law,  to  which  it  had  been  transmitted,  by  mistake,  on  a  new  division  of  the 
judicial  districts;  but  a  new  trial  was  ordered  in  the  proper  district,  upou  the  same  indict- 
ment    Uie  State  v.  Gondahck^  1  Brevard,  47. 

The  defendant  may  move  at  any  time  in  arrest  of  judgment,  before  the  sentence  is  actually 
pronounced  upon  him ;  (5  T.  R.  445 ;  2  Burr.  801 ;  2  Stra.  845 )  and  even  when  the  defend- 
ant waives  the  motion,  yet  if  the  court  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  case,  are  satisfied  that  he 
has  not  been  found  guilty  of  any  offence  in  law,  they  will  of  themselves  arrest  the  judgment 
1  East,  146;  11  Harg.  St  Tr.  299.  But  if  the  sentence  is  once  pronounced,  though  before 
the  actual  entry  of  the  judgment  the  court  are  not  bound  to  attend  at  all  to  a  motion  of  this 
nature,  even  though  a  formal  error  should  be  discovered,  sufiQeient  to  reverse  the  proceed- 
ings, (3  Burr.  1901,  2,  3  ;  Com.  Dig.  Indictment,  N.)  but  the  defendant  is  led  to  his  writ  of 
error ;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  court  way,  without  any  motion,  arrest  the  judgment 
(1  Kast,  146,)  and  may  alter  their  sentence  any  time  during  the  same  term.  6  Kast,  328  ; 
1  M.  ft  S.  442.  It  should  seem  that  the  court  may.  if  they  think  fit,  arrest  the  judgment, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  given.  A  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  however,  cannot  ever 
be  entertained,  after  judgment  against  the  defendant  on  demurrer.  2  Ld.  Raym.  1221.  In 
this  motion,  as  in  that  for  a  new  trial,  the  defendant  most  be  personally  before  th^  court,  in 
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1.  Every  objection  to  an  indictment  for  any  formal  defect  apparent 
on  the  face  thereof,  shall  be  taken  by  demurrer  or  motion  to  quash 
such  indictment,  before  the  jury  shall  be  sworn,  and  not  afterwards ; 
and  every  court  before  which  any  such  objection  shall  be  taken  for  any 
formal  defect  may,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  cause  the  indictment  to 
be  forthwith  amended  in  such  particular  by  some  officer  of  the  court  or 
other  person,  and  thereupon  the  trial  shall  proceed  as  if  no  such  defect 
had  appeared. (o) 

2.  No  judgment  upon  any  indictment  or  information  for  any  felony 
or  misdemeanor,  whether  after  verdict  or  outlawry,  or  by  confession, 
default  or  otherwise,  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  the  aver- 
ment of  any  matter  unnecessary  to  be  proved, — or  for  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  as  appears  by  the  record^''^  or  the  words  "  with  force  and  arms,^^ 
or  the  words  "  against  the  peace,^^ — nor  for  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"  against  Hie  form  of  tfie  statute,^^  instead  of  the  words  "  against  the  Jann 
of  the  siatutes,^^  or  vice  versa  ;  nor  for  that  any  person  or  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment  or  information  is  or  are  designated  by  a  name 
of  office  or  other  descriptive  appellation,  instead  of  his,  her,  or  their 
proper  name  or  names, — nor  for  omitting  to  state  the  time  at  which  the 

offence  was  committed,  in  any  case  where  time  is  not  of  the 

[*179]     essence  *of  the  offence ;  nor  for  stating  the  time  imperfectly ; 

nor  for  stating  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  on  a  day 

(o)  14  &  16  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  25. 

order  to  procure  it  a  hearin;2^ ;  because  there  is  the  strongest  presumption  possible  that  he  is 
guilty.  2  Burr.  930,  1 ;  2  Stra.  844,  1227  ;  I  Bla.  Rep.  209 ;  2  Barnard,  412  ;  C<jm.  Dig.  tit. 
Indictment,  X.  In  indictment  ngainf^t  several  for  a  misdemeanor,  a  new  trial  cannot  be 
moved  for,  unless  all  bo  present.  4  B.  &  C.  329.  But  where  the  jury  find  a  verdict,  in  which 
they  submit  a  question  to  the  court  though  not  professedly  special,  his  presence  will  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  the  argument,  because  he  will  be  presumed  to  be  innocent.  2  Stra.  1227; 
5  Burr.  931.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  his  presence,  to  move  for  an  inspection  of  the 
venire,  and  other  process.  1  Baniard,  147.  And  it  should  seem,  that  where  the  judgment 
against  the  defendant  could  only  be  the  payment  of  a  fine,  the  court  might  dispense  with 
his  personal  appearance.  1  Salk.  56,  6,  400.  If  the  defendant  is  in  actual  custody,  he  must 
apply  for  a  habeas  corpus,  to  enable  him,  on  being  brought  up,  to  make  the  motion.  2  Burr. 
931. 

The  effect  of  allowing  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  is  to  place  the  defbndant  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  he  was  before  the  indictment  was  found. 

If,  from  the  evidence  on  tlie  trial,  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  believe  the  defendant 
guilty,  and  a  new  indictment  can  be  fVamed  upon  which  he  may  be  convicted,  the  court  maj 
order  him  to  be  re-committed  to  the  oflBcer  of  the  proper  county,  or  admitted  to  bail  anew,  to 
answer  the  new  indictment     If  the  evidence  show  him  guilty  of  another  offence,  he  must 
be  committed  or  held  thereoii ;  and  in  neither  case,  is  tlie  verdict  a  bar  to  another  prosecu- 
tion or  indictment  for  the  same  offence.    But  if  no  evidence  appear,  suflBcient  to  charge  him 
with  any  offence,  ho  must,  if  in  custody,  be  discharged,  or  if  admitted  to  bail,  his  bail  is  ex- 
onerated, or  if  money  have  been  deposited  instead  of  bail,  it  must  be  refunded  to  the  defend- 
ant; and  the  arrest  of  judgment  operates  as  an  acquittal  of  the  charge  upon  which  the  in- 
dictment was  founded. 
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subsequent  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment  or  exhibiting  the  informa- 
tion, or  on  an  impossible  day,  or  on  a  day  that  never  happened ; — nor 
for  want  of  a  proper  or  perfect  venue,  where  the  court  shall  appear  by 
the  indictment  or  information  to  have  had  jurisdiction  over  the  of- 
fence.(a)  And  this  extends  to  indictments  for  offences  committed 
abroad,  as  well  as  for  offences  committed  in  this  country.(&)  This  lat- 
ter provision  as  to  venue,  however,  does  not  aid  the  omission  of  venue, 
altogether, (c)  or  the  laying  of  the  venue  in  a  wrong  connty.(d) 

By  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  24,  no  indictment  shall  be  holden 
insufficient  for  any  of  the  defects  above  enumerated,  or  for  want  of  a 
proper  or  formal  conclusion,  or  for  want  of  or  imperfection  in  the  ad- 
dition of  any  defendant,  or  for  want  of  the  statement  of  the  value  or 
price  of  any  matter  or  thing,  or  the  amount  of  damage,  injury  or 
spoil,  in  any  case  where  the  value  or  price,  or  the  amount  of  damage, 
injury  or  spoil  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence.  In  what  cases  the 
indictment  may  be  amended,  (e) 

8.  No  judgment  after  verdict  upon  any  indictment  or  information  for 
any  felony  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  a 
similiter ; — nor  by  reason  that  the  jury  process  has  been  awarded  to  a 
wrong  officer  upon  an  insufficient  suggestion ;— nor  for  any  misnomer 
or  misdescription  of  the  officer  returning  such  process,  or  of  any  of  the 
jurors ;— nor  because  any  person  has  served  upon  the  jury  who  has  not 
been  returned  as  a  juror  by  the  sheriff  or  other  officer ; — and  that  where 
the  offence  charged  has  been  created  by  any  statute  or  subject  to  a 
greater  degree  of  punishment  by  any  statute,  the  indictment  or  infor- 
mation shall  after  verdict  be  held  sufficient,  if  it  describe  the  offence  in 
the  words  of  the  statute.(^) 

4.  We  have  seen(A)  that  where  there  are  two  or  more  counts,  and 
one  bad,  and  a  general  verdict  as  to  both,  this  is  not  the  subject  of  a 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment :  because  the  judgment  may  still  be  sev- 
eral, though  the  verdict  be  general.  And  where  the  indictment  con- 
tained two  counts  for  larceny,  and  a  third  count  stating  that  the  priso- 
ner feloniously  received  and  had  the  goods  '^  so  as  aforesaid  feloniously 
stolen  taken,  and  carried  away,"  it  was  moved  to  arrest  the  judgment, 
because  the  jury,  by  their  verdict  on  the  two  first  counts,  had  negatived 
the  larceny  *'  as  aforesaid  :"  but  the  judges  held  that  the  last  count  was 
good,  and  the  judgment  ought  not  to  be  arrested ; — ^some  of  them  hol- 
ding that  the  words  "  so  as  aforesaid"  might  be  rejected  as  sur- 
plusage, and  others  that  *supposing  these  words  had  the  effect     [*180] 

(a)  t  G.  4,  a  64,  b.  20.  (e)  See  ante,  pp.  99—101. 

(6)  Dcuglas  y.  The  Queen,  17  Law  J.  Ill  m.         (g)  Id.  &  21.    See  R  v.  Martin  et  ux^  Ad. 

(c)  R  T.  (y  Comnor  etal,!^  Lav  J.,  33  m.,      ft  £1  481. 

6  Q.  B.,  16.  (A)  Aniie,  p.  176. 

(d)  27.  Y.  MitchO,  2  Q.  B.  636. 
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of  importing  in  the  third  count  that  the  prisoner  had  stolen  the  goods, 
that  still  the  third  count  would  be  good.(a) 

8.  Jvdgment^ll] 

If  no  motion  be  made  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  if  made  and  decided 
against  the  defendant,  the  judge  at  the  assizes,  or  the  recorder  or  chair- 
man at  the  sessions,  proceeds  to  pass  sentence.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
immediately  after  each  trial ;  sometimes  at  the  end  of  each  day ;  some- 
times on  some  other  day  of  the  assizes  or  sessions.  The  first  seems  to 
be  the  better  method ;  at  least  it  is  calculated  to  have  a  better  and  more 
lasting  effect  upon  the  audience,  in  whose  miuds  the  crime  and  its  pun- 
•ishment  are  thus  immediately  connected,  the  latter  following  speedily 
and  certainly  upon  the  former ;  it  is  therefore  always  observed  in  the 
case  of  treason  and  murder.  [2] 

(a)  R  V.  Oraddock,  20  Law  J.  21  m. 


[1]  Judgment,  is  the  conclusion  and  sentence  of  the  law,  passed  by  the  court,  upon 
found  or  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  criminal  proceedings  against  a  party.     Bums'  Just 
tit.  Judgment. 

With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  judgment  it  has  been  held  that  an  entry  in  the  following 
words,  "  It  is  ordered,  kc"  was  not  a  judgment,  but  an  order.  Baker  v.  The  Staief  3  Aik. 
Hep.  491.    See  also  1  Chitty*s  Or.  Law,  p.  701. 

A  judgment,  though  pronoimced  or  awarded  by  the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  and 
sentence,  but  the  sentence  and  determination  of  the  law,  which  depends,  not  upon  the 
arbitrary  opinion  of  the  judge,  but  the  settled  and  inrariable  principles  of  justice,  and  ia  the 
remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  the  redress  of  injuries ;  and  the  suit  or  action  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  administering  it ;  and,  therefore,  the  style  of  the  judgment  is  not  "  That  it  is  ordered 
or  resolved  by  the  court,"  for  then  the  judgment  might  be  their  own ;  *•  It  is  considered '' — 
"  Oonaideratum  est  per  Curiam^"  which  Implies  that  the  judgment  is  none  of  their  own,  but 
the  act  of  the  law,  pronounced  and  declared  by  the  court,  upon  determination  and  inquiry. 

The  judge  usually  precedes  the  judgment  by  an  address  to  the  prisoner,  especially  if  his 
crime  be  capital,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  been  convicted  on  satisfactory  evidence^  and 
informs  him  when  there  is  little  hope  that  mercy  will  be  extended  to  him.  Sometimes  also 
he  takes  an  opportunity  of  impressing  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner's  guilt  on  the  minds 
of  the  spectators,  and  traces  out  the  remote  but  important  causes  which  have  led  him  to  his 
unhappy  condition.  1  Gisb.  Duties  of  Man,  i05.  Even  in  case  of  an  acquittal,  he  may  often 
usefelly  warn  the  defendant  against  the  circumstances  which  might  again  place  him  in  an 
equivocal  situation,  especially  if  there  seems  reasonable  ground  to  suppose  him  guilty.  Id. 
406. 

[2]  Wlien  any  corporal  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on  the  defendant,  it  is  absolutely  ne^ 
cessary,  unless  some  statute  has  otherwise  directed,  that  he  should  be  personaUy  before  the 
court  at  the  time  of  pronouncing  the  sentence.  1  Ld.  Raym.  26T.  12  Wend.  344.  But 
where  the  defendant  is  found  guilty,  and  the  court  pronounce  judgment  that  he  pay  a  fine 
and  stand  committed  until  it  be  paid,  the  imprisonment  is  no  part  of  the  punishment,  but  onlr 
a  mode  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  fine,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  defendant  should 
be  present     12  Wend.  344.     1  Va.  Caa  172. 

The  judgment  or  sentence  of  the  court  is  usually  given  soon  after  the  conviction — at  least 
during  the  same  term  of  the  court  at  which  the  prisoner  is  convicted ;  unless  the  rendering 
of  judgment  is  stayed  by  the  filing  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  opin- 
ion of  the  supreme  court  upon  the  case.    See  1  Chit  Or.  L.  699.    2  R.  8.  736. 
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Where  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  passed,  the  crier  previously  makes 
proclamation  thus :  "  All  manner  of  persons,  keep  silence  whilst  sen- 
tence of  death  is  passed  upon  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  upon  pain  of  im- 
prisonment" [3]  In  capital  cases,  also,  whether  sentence  is  to  be  pas- 
sed, or  only  recorded,  the  clerk  of  arraigns  at  the  assizes  asks  the  priso- 
ner— "  A.  B.,  have  you  anything  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should 
not  be  passed  [or  recorded']  against  you ;"  upon  which  the  prisoner  may 
move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  if  that  have  not  been  already  done,  or  he 
may  address  any  other  observations  to  the  judge  which  he  may  think 
proper.  [4]  In  other  cases,  when  sentence  is  about  to  be  passed,  the 
defendant  may  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  as  well 
as  in  arrest  of  judgment,  whether  he  was  tried  and  convicted  or  pleaded 
guilty ;  counsel  however  are  not  permitted  to  address  the  court,  either 
in  mitigation  or  aggravation  of  punishment,  but  the  court  will  receive 
affidavits  on  either  side,  where  the  defendant  pleads  guilty,  and  there 
are  no  depositions.(a)  At  sessions,  indeed,  where  a  prisoner  has  pleaded 
guilty,  the  court,  when  they  are  about  to  sentence  him,  frequently  call 
upon  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  state  the  nature  of  the  case 

(a)  See  iil  T.  Gregory,  1  Oar.  t  K.  228. 

Judgment  is  rendered  by  the  court,  in  which  the  defendant  was  convicted ;  except  in  cases 
where  the  indictment  is  removed  into  the  supreme  court,  by  certiorari,  before  judgment,  as 
provided  by  statute.  In  such  cases,  if  the  supreme  court  decides  against  the  exceptions  taken, 
it  must  either  proceed  to  render  judgment  and  pronounce  sentence  against  the  defendant,  or 
must  remit  the  proceedings  to  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was  had,  with  directions  to  pro- 
ceed and  render  judgment     2  B.  S.  '741,  §  26. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  may  give  judgpnent  on  a  conviction  had  at 
a  previous  term.    SkUe  v.  OuUd,  5  Halsted,  163. 

[3]  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  form  should  appear  on  the  record,  and  its  omission  will 
not  be  material.     1  Ld.  Raym.  1469. 

[4]  Before  judgment  is  pronounced  upon  the  defendant  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
he  should  be  asked  by  the  derk  or  court  if  he  has  any  thing  to  say  why  judgment  should 
not  be  pronounced  on  him ;  (1  Chit  Cr.  L.  700 ;)  and  it  is  material  that  this  appear  upon  the 
record  to  have  been  done;  and  its  omission,  after  judgment  in  high  treason,  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  the  reversal  of  the  attainder.  3  Salk.  368.  Comb.  144.  3  Mod.  265.  On 
this  occasion  he  may  allege  any  ground  in  arrest  of  judgment;  (which  we  shall  notice  present- 
ly;) or  may  plead  a  pardon  if  he  has  obtained  one,  for  it  will  have  the  same  consequence 
which  it  would  have  produced  before  conviction,  by  stopping  the  attainder.  4  Black.  Com. 
3*76.  If  he  has  nothing  to  urge  in  bar,  he  frequently  addresses  the  court  in  mitigation  of  his 
conduct,  and  desires  their  intercession  with  the  pardoning  power,  or  casts  himself  upon  their 
mercy.  After  this,  nothing  more  is  done,  but  the  proper  judge  pronounces  sentence.  This 
may  be  safely  done  in  general  terms,  though  apart  of  the  indictment  is  defective^  or  the  con- 
duct charged  in  part  is  no  legal  offence,  though  the  residue  is  sufficient ;  because  the  court 
will  make  the  punishment  proportioned  to  so  much  of  the  chai^  as  is  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence.   1  Chit  Cr.  L.  700.    2  Burr.  984. 

A  joint  sentence  may  be,  and  frequently  is  passed,  on  several  offenders  convicted  of  similar 
offences.    Id.  ib.    6  Harg.  St  Tr.  833. 
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against  him ;  this,  however,  is  not  done  at  the  assizes,  but  the  judge 
collects  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  depositions.  [5] 

[5]  Where  a  prisoner,  convicted  at  the  Beasiona,  is  brought  into  the  supreme  ooort  for 
judgment,  that  court  will  give  no  other  judgment  than  might  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
oourt  below.    1  Gaines,  Z1. 

Where  there  is  no  judgment  of  imprisonment  the  judgment  is  that  the  defendant  pay  tbe 
fine  assessed  upon  him,  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  Should  he  be  in  court  at  the  time 
of  pronouncing  judgment,  an  order  may  be  entered  for  his  imprisonment  until  he  shall  psj 
the  fine  and  costs,  or  be  otherwise  discharged.  But  if  he  be  not  in  court,  process  may  be 
awarded  for  the  recovery  thereof.  There  is  a  right  to  proceed  by  execution  for  the  fine  and 
costs,  against  the  property  of  the  defendant,  or  against  the  body,  as  upon  judgments  in  dnl 
cases.    8  Wend.  204. 

In  an  indictment  against  two  or  more,  it  is  generally  true  that  the  charge  is  aeveral  asirell 
as  joint ;  so  that  if  one  is  found  guily,  judgment  may  be  rendered  against  him,  although  one 
or  more  may  be  acquitted.  To  this  rule  there  are  exceptions,  as  in  cases  of  conspiracy,  or 
riot,  to  which  the  agency  of  two  or  more  is  essential.  But  violations  of  the  license  law,  not 
being  within  the  reason  of  these  exceptions,  come  under  the  general  rule.  Oomm.  v.  Grifii^ 
3  Gush.  523. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  recording  sentence,  to  refer  to  the  statute  which  gives  the  puniab- 
ment.    Murray  v.  The  Queen^  14  Law  J.  351 ;  9  Jur.  596. 

The  judgment,  on  a  verdict  of  guilty,  must  not  bo  dependent  <m  any  oootingencry,  nor 
subject  to  any  future  decision,  but  must  be  final  and  certain.    Morris  v.  StcUe^  1  Blackf.  37. 

Upon  an  indictment  against  eight  persons,  for  an  unlawful  assembly,  five  appeared  and 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  two  of  these  five  were  found  guilty  and  tliree  not  guilty.  It  was  held 
that  the  judgment  should  be  entered  against  the  two  found  guilty,  but  that  thej  must  have 
been  discharged  had  all  the  others  indicted  been  tried  and  acquitted.  Stoic  v,  Saiky^  8 
Blackf.  151. 

A  judgment  acquitting  several  defendants  charged  with  committing  an  ofience  jointly,  will 
not  bar  a  several  prosecution  against  them.     Gomm.  v.  McCord^  2  Dana,  242. 

Where  a  party  convicted  of  an  offence  is  subject  to  two  distinct  and  independent  poniah- 
ments,  it  cannot  be  alleged  for  error,  by  the  defendant,  that  one  only  of  the  punishments  to 
which  he  was  liable  is  adjudged  against  him.  The  prosecutor  may  complain  of  such  omis- 
sion, but  not  the  party  convicted.    8  Wend.  203. 

Every  oourt  before  which  any  person  is  convicted  of  any  ofience  not  punishable  with 
death  or  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  has  power,  in  addition  to  such  sentence  as  may 
be  authorized  or  prescribed  by  law,  to  require  the  defendant  to  give  security  to  keep  the 
peace,  &a,  for  any  term  not  over  two  years,  or  to  stand  committed  until  such  security  is 
given.    But  this  does  not  extend  to  libels.     2  R.  S.  737,  §  I. 

The  same  rule  prevails  in  England.  Thus,  where  an  indictment  for  perjury  had  been  re- 
moved into  the  queen's  bench  by  certiorari,  and  tbe  defendant  convicted  and  sentenced  by 
the  court  to  be  imprisoned  for  eighteen  calendar  months,  and  to  give  security  to  keep  tlis 
peace  and  be  of  good  behavior  for  two  years,  to  commence  fi^m  the  expiration  of  the  eigh- 
teen months,  and  to  bo  further  imprisoned  until  such  security  was  given,  it  was  held  hy  the 
exchequer  chamber,  on  error,  that  the  court  might,  as  a  part  of  the  sentence,  require  such 
sureties.     Queen  v.  Dunn,  12  Ad.  &  £1.  N.  S.  1026. 

Proceedings  suJbseguenl  to  Judgment^  in  Ihe  State  of  Neuj  York, 

The  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York,  provide  as  follows :— Whenever  a  defendant  who 
shall  have  been  acquitted  or  convicted  upon  any  indictment,  shall  require  the  district  attor- 
ney to  make  up  a  record  of  the  judgment,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  do  so,  on  being  paid  his 
legal  fees;  and  if  ho  shall  neglect  for  ten  days  after  being  so  required,  to  make  up  such  re- 
cord, the  defendant  may  himself  cause  the  same  to  be  made  up,  signed  and  filed.    Id.  738, 

§4. 
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Where  an  offence,  committed  in  a  county  of  a  city  or  of  a  town,  is 
tried  at  the  assizes,  the  court  may  order  the  judgment  to  be  executed, 

A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  after  quashing  an  indictment  may,  at  a  subsequent  term, 
give  leave  to  the  public  prosecutor  to  make  up  a  record  as  if  judgment  had  been  rendered 
for  the  defendant  on  demurrer,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  error ; 
and  should  such  leave  be  refused,  the  supreme  court  will  award  a  mandamus.  9  Wend. 
182. 

Whenever  a  Judgment  upon  conviction  shall  be  rendered  in  any  court,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
clerk  to  enter  such  judgment  fully  in  his  minutes,  stating  briefly  the  offence  for  which  the 
conviction  was  had ;  and  the  court  shall  inspect  such  entries  and  conform  them  to  the  facta 
a  R.  S.  '^38,  §  5. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney,  on  being  requested  by  the  clerk,  to  prepare 
for  him  a  statement  of  the  offence  of  which  any  person  shall  be  convicted,  as  the  same  is 
charged  in  the  indictment^  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of  such  clerk ;  but  the  court  shall 
inspect  the  same  and  conform  it  to  the  indictment.  Id.  ib.  §  6.  Within  ten  days  after  the 
adjournment  of  any  court  at  which  any  convictions  for  offences  shall  have  been  had,  the 
derk  therefore  shall  make  out  and  certify  a  transcript  of  the  entries  in  his  minutes,  of  all 
such  convictions  and  the  sentences  thereon ;  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  under  a  penalty  of  $50.  Id.  ib.  §  Y.  This  transcript  or  statement  shall  contain  such 
a  description  of  the  offence  committed,  abridged  from  the  indictment,  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  averments  relating  to  such  offence,  necessary  to  be  made  in  an  indictment 
against  the  same  person  for  a  second  offence ;  and  if  a  defective  transcript  of  any  criminal 
conviction  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  require  a 
correct  transcript  from  such  clerk ;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal  or  neglect  to  fbmish  the  same 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  being  so  required,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $50. 
Laws  of  1839,  p.  234.  If  the  district  attorney  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  prepare  for  any  clerk 
of  a  criminal  court,  such  a  statement,  within  a  reasonable  time  after  being  required  by  such 
clerk,  he  shall  forfeit  $50  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  this  state,  for  each  statement  so  neglect- 
ed to  be  furnished;  and  every  such  neglect  shall  be  immediately  reported  by  such  clerk  to 
the  secretary  of  state.    Id.  235,  §  2. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  file  such  transcripts,  and  whenever  re- 
quired by  the  attorney-general,  or  district  attorney  of  any  county,  he  is  bound  to  fUr- 
nish  an  exemplification  thereof,  under  the  seal  of  his  office  ]  which  exemplification  is  de- 
clared to  be  sufficient  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any  person  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offence, 
of  the  conviction  stated  in  such  transcript  2  R.  S.  738,  §  8.  But  neither  such  transcript 
nor  the  exemplification  thereof  are,  in  any  other  case,  evidence  of  such  conviction.  Id. 
739,  §  9. 

A  copy  of  the  minutes  of  any  conviction,  with  the  sentence  of  the  court  thereon,  entered 
by  the  clerk  of  any  court,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  in  whose  custody  such  minutes  shall 
be,  under  his  official  seal,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  certified  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  made  evidence  of  such  conviction,  in  all  cases  in  which  it  shall  appear  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  clerk,  or  otherwise,  that  no  record  of  the  judgment  on  such  conviction  has  been 
signed  and  filed.    Ibid.  §  10. 

Upon  conviction  for  a  crime  punishable  with  death,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  presiding  judge 
of  the  court  at  which  the  conviction  took  place,  to  transmit  Immediately  to  the  governor,  by 
mail,  a  statement  of  the  conviction  and  sentence,  with  the  notes  of  testimony  taken  by  him 
upon  the  trial.    Ib.  658,  §  13.    Amended  by  laws  of  1847,  p.  437,  §  1. 

The  governor  is  authorized  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  upon  any 
statement  so  furnished.    Id.  514 ;  Laws  of  1847,  p.  437,  §  2. 

A  transcript  of  the  entry  of  the  conviction  in  the  minutes  of  the  court  and  of  the  sentence 
thereupon,  certified  by  the  derk,  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  sentence,  if  the  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  is  a  sufficient  autliority  to  the  sheriff  to  execute 
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either  in  the  same  county,  or  in  the  county  of  the  city  or  town  in  which 
the  offence  was  committed.(a) 

(a)  jSmtence  of  death. 
The  principal  offences  now  punishable  with  death,  are,   treason, 

(a)  51  a.  3,  a  100,  8.  1;  14  &  16  Vict  65,  s.  23. 

the  sentence.  Id.  "739,  §§  11, 12.  Such  sheriff  or  deputy,  while  conyejing  a  oonyict  to  the 
proper  person,  has  the  same  power  and  the  like  authority  to  require  the  assistanoe  of  aztj 
person,  in  securing  such  convict^  and  retaking  him  if  he  escapes,  as  if  the  sheriff  were  in  the 
county  for  which  he  was  elected.  And  all  persons  refusing  or  neglecting  to  assist  anch.  abe- 
rifi^  when  required,  are  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  if  such  sheriff  were  in  his  own  county. 
2  E.  a  739,  §  13. 

Whenever  any  convict  is  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  the  court,  or  a  mi^'or  part 
thereof!  of  whom  the  presiding  judge  must  always  be  one,  must  make  out^  sign,  and  defiver 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  a  warrant,  stating  such  conviction  and  sentence,  and  appointing- 
the  day  on  which  the  sentence  is  to  be  executed.    Such  day  must  not  be  less  than  foor 
weeks,  and  not  more  than  eight  weeks  &om  the  time  of  the  sentence.    Id.  66*7,  §§  11,  12- 
Whenever,  for  any  reason,  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  shall  not  have 
been  executed  pursuant  to  such  sentence,  and  the  same  stands  in  full  force,  the  supreme 
court,  on  the  application  of  the  attorney 'general  or  of  the  district  attorney,  may  issue  a  writ 
of  Jiabeas  corpus  to  bring  such  convict  before  the  courts  or  if  he  is  at  large,  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  may  be  issued  by  the  court,  or  any  justice  thereof.    On  such  convict  being 
brought  before  the  courts  it  must  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  circumstancea ;  and 
if  no  legal  reasons  exists  against  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  sign  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  do  execution  of  the  sentence^  at 
such  time  as  shall  be  appointed  therein  ;  which  must  be  obeyed  by  the  sheriff.    Id.  669,  §§ 
23,  24.    It  has  been  decided  where  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  defendant  is  respi- 
ted by  the  governor  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  conviction  reviewed  by  the  supreme  oourt, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  court  on  the  day  to  which  the 
execution  is  respited,  unless  the  judgment  be  reversed  or  annulled,  or  a  farther  respite  be 
gpranted.    And  it  is  not  necessary  in  such  a  case  that  the  defendant  be  previously  brought 
into  court  by  habeas  corpus.    Tha  People  v.  Enochs  18  Wend.  159. 

The  method  of  inflicting  the  puxiishment  of  death  is  pomted  out  in  the  revised  statutesL 
2  B.  S.  748,  3d.  ed.  §§  25  to  28. 

If,  after  a  convict  has  been  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  he  becomes  insane^  tiie 
sheriff,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  or  if  he  is  absent  fh>m  the 
county,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  county  judge^  may  summon  a  jury  to  inquire  into  sudi 
insanity,  and  must  give  immediate  notice  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county.  Laws  of 
1847,  p.  437,  §  3 ;  2  R.  S.  658,  §  16.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  attend  such 
inquiry,  and  he  may  produce  witnesses  before  the  jury.  If  It  is  found  by  the  inquisition  of 
the  jury  that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  the  sheriff  must  suspend  execution  of  the  sentence  until 
he  shall  receive  a  warrant  from  the  governor,  or  from  the  justices  of  the  supremo  oourt^  di- 
recting the  execution  of  the  convict     2  B.  S.  668,  §§  17,  18. 

If  a  female,  sentenced  to  death,  is  pregnant^  the  sheriff  is  to  summon  a  jury  to  try  the 
question  of  pregnancy ;  and  if  it  appears  by  the  inquisition  that  she  is  quick  with  child,  the 
sheriff  must  suspend  the  execution  of  her  sentence,  until  he  shall  receive  from  the  governor 
a  warrant,  appointing  a  day  for  her  execution  pursuant  to  her  sentence.    2  R.  S.  668,  §§  20, 
21,  22. 

No  judge,  court,  or  officer,  other  than  the  governor,  has  any  authority  to  r^rieve  or  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death;  except  sherifb  in 
the  cases  above  specified.    Ibid,  §  16. 
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murder,  and  unnatural  offences.  In  *treaaon  the  sentence  [*181] 
is,  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  and  that 
afterwards  his  head  shall  be  severed  from  his  body,  and  his  body  di- 
vided into  four  quarters,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  Her  Majesty  shall  think 
fit.(a)  But  after  sentence  pronounced,  Her  Majesty,  by  warrant  under 
lier  sign  manual,  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state,  may  direct  that 
the  prisoner,  instead  of  being  drawn  on  a  hurdle,  shall  be  conveyed  to 
the  place  of  execution  in  such  manner  as  is  therein  mentioned,  and  in- 
stead of  being  hanged,  shall  be  beheaded,  and  may  direct  how  his  head 
and  quarters  shall  be  disposed  of.{b)  A  woman  for  treason  was  for- 
merly burnt  ;(c)  but  now,  she  is  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution, 
and  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead.(c?)[lj 

(a)  54  a.  3,  a  146,  a.  1.  (c)  2  Hawk.  c.  48,  a.  6. 

(h)  Id.  s.  2.  (d)  30  G.  3,  c  48. 


[1]  In  Englnd,  the  judgment  in  case  of  kigh  treason  was,  until  very  lately,  an  exception  to 
the  merdfUl  tenor  of  our  judgments.  The  least  offensive  form  which  is  given  in  the  books 
is,  that  the  offender  "  be  carried  back  to  the  place  fix>m  whence  he  came,  and  from  thence 
to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck,  and  cut  down  alive, 
and  that  his  entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  before  his  face,  and  his  head  cut  off)  and  his 
body  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  his  head  and  quarters  disposed  of  at  the  king's  pleasure." 
2  Hale,  396,  7.  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  48,  s.  3.  See  form,  3  Inst.  210,  211.  1  Hale,  350,  1.  2 
Hale,  397.  Plowd.  387.  Co.  Ent.  661,  3  Harg.  St.  Tr.  214,  290,  314,  340,  409.  Fost  112. 
Williams,  J.  Judgment  4  Bla.  Ck)m.  92.  Some  of  the  precedents  add  other  circumstances, 
of  still  more  grossness  and  aggravation.  3  Harg.  St  Tr.  340,  409.  Comb.  275.  But  this 
horrible  denunciation  was  very  seldom  executed  in  its  more  terrible  niceties.  The  king 
always  might  pardon  every  part  of  it,  except  beheading,  where  that  was  included,  and 
frequently  exercised  that  prerogative.  1  Hale,  351.  4  Bla.  Com.  92,  3.  And  the  criminal 
was  almost  always  deprived  of  life,  by  means  of  strangulation,  before  the  executioner  pro- 
ceeded to  mutilate  his  body.  At  length  this  dreadful  sentence,  which  had  disgraced  our  laws, 
though  not  our  practice,  from  the  earliest  periods,  was  modified  and  its  most  offensive  parts 
taken  away.  By  the  64  Greo.  3,  c.  146,  the  judgment  in  fUture  to  be  passed  upon  offenders 
convicted  of  high  treason,  is  fixed,  "  that  they  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  they  be  dead ;  and  that  afterwards  their  heads 
shall  be  severed  from  their  bodies,  and  the  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  shall  seem  fit  to  his  mtjesty."  By  the  same  statute,  the  king  is  empowered  to  change 
the  whole  of  the  sentence  into  beheading,  by  a  warrant  under  the  sig^  manual. 

Treasons  renting  to  the  coin^  were  never  subject  to  the  severities  with  which  those  affect- 
ing the  government  were  formerly  attended.  1  Hale,  351.  4  Bla.  Com.  93.  In  case  of  men, 
the  judgment  was  merely  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  for  this  was  the  rule  of  conmion  law,  and 
has  not  been  altered  by  any  subsequent  statute.  1  Hale,  351.  2  Hale,  398.  4  Bla.  Com. 
93.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  48,  s.  4.  The  sentence  is,  '*that  the  defendant  be  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  there  be  hanged  until  he  shall  be  dead."  I  Hale,  351.  See  form,  1  Hale, 
351.  Some  doubt  indeed  formerly  prevailed  respecting  clipping,  and  other  offences,  made 
treason  by  statute ;  because  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  where  an  act  of  parliament  makes  an 
offence  treason  or  felony,  it  annexes  to  it  at  the  same  time,  all  the  consequences  which,  at 
common  law,  belong  to  offences  of  the  same  description ;  (3  Inst  17.  1  Hale,  362,  3.  2 
Hale,  398,  9.  Hawk.  b.  2,  a  48,  &  4 ;)  but  as  other  treasons  of  the  same  kind  were  always 
visited  with  a  milder  punishment,  the  more  mercifhl  opinion  has  prevailed,  and  the  present 
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The  punishment  of  principals  and  accessories  before  the  fact  in  mur- 

form  of  judgment  issued  in  every  case  of  the  kind,  however  created.  2  Dyer,  230,  b.  3  Keh. 
278.  2  Leon.  98.  Sir  T.  Jones,  233.  Sir  T.  Raym.  234.  1  Vent  254.  Hawk.  b.  2,  cl  48, 
8.  4.  Williams,  J.  Judgment.  But  women  were  both  in  this  and  high  treason  to  be  burned ; 
which  cruel  sentence  was,  like  the  other,  commonly  evaded.  The  humanity  of  modem  times 
has  also  removed  this  barbarism;  for  by  the  30  Geo.  2,  c.  48,  women  convicted  of  auj  species 
of  treason,  are  to  receive  judgment  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  without  any  further  indignitj 
or  outrage. 

Massachusetts. — Treason  against  this  Commonwealth  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  the  same,  or  in  adhering  to  the  enemies  thereof^  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

Every  person,  who  shall  commit  the  crime  of  treason  against  this  Commonwealth,  shall 
sufier  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  same.     Rev.  Sts.  Mass.  Ilb^  s.  1,  2. 

Maine. — Whoever  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  by  levying  war  against  the  state,  adberiDg 
to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  shall  bo  punished  with  death.  Bev.  Sta.  of  Me. 
ch.  153,  sec.  1. 

New  York. — The  revised  statutes  of  New  York  (pt  4,  ch.  1,  tit  1,  sec  1,)  provide  that  the 
following  offences  shall  be  punished  with  death: 

1.  Of  treason  against  the  people  of  the  state. 

2.  Of  murder. 

3.  Of  arson  in  the  first  degree. 

MississiPPL — In  Mississippi,  the  statute  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Hutch. 
Miss.  Code,  p.  954. 

New  Jebsey. — Treason  and  misprison  of  treason,  are  punished  with  death  in  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  Sts.  of  N.  J.  tit.  8,  ch.  1. 

Pennsylvania. — In  Pennsylvania,  the  punishment  for  high  treason  is  confinement  at  labor, 
for  the  first  offence  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years ;  for  the  second 
offence,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  years.    Dunlop's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  487. 

Maryland. — On  conviction  for  treason  the  judgment  shall  be  to  suffer  death  by  hang^ing 
only,  and  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  in  the  judgment  by  the  law  of  England,  shall  be  omitted. 
Dorsey^s  Laws  of  Maryland,  vol.  1,  p.  181.  Certain  crimes  declared  to  amount  to  treason, 
and  persons  guilty  thereof  to  suffer  duath  and  forfeit  their  estates.    lb.  136. 

Georgia. — In  Georgia,  treason  in  the  first  degree,  is  punished  with  death.  Treason  in 
the  second  degree,  (which  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  concealment  of  treason,  without 
otherwise  assenting  or  participating  in  the  same)  is  punished  by  confinement  and  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary  for  the  term  of  four  years.    Hotchkiss'  Stat.  Law  of  Geo.  p.  704. 

Michigan. — In  Michigan,  treason  is  punished  with  death,  and  misprison  of  treason,  by 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  in  the  county  jail,  not  more  than  two  years.  Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  152, 
sees.  1,  2. 

YiRGiNiA. — Treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  state,  or  adhering  to  its 
enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  or  establishing,  without  authority  of  the  legislature, 
any  government  within  its  limits,  separate  from  the  existing  government,  or  holding  or  exe- 
cuting, in  such  usurped  government,  any  office,  or  professing  allegionce  or  fidelity  to  it,  or 
resisting  the  execution  of  the  laws,  under  color  of  its  authority;  and  such  treason,  if  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  by  confession  in  court,  shall  be 
punished  with  death. 

If  a  fi-ee  person,  knowing  of  any  such  treason,  shall  not,  as  soon  as  may  be,  give  informa- 
tion thereof  to  the  governor,  or  some  conservator  of  the  peace,  he  shall  be  punished  by  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  three 
nor  more  than  five  years. 

If  a  firee  person  attempt  to  establish  any  such  usurped  government,  and  commit  any  overt 
act  therefor,  or,  by  writing  or  speaking,  endeavor  to  instigate  others  to  establish  such  govern- 
ment, he  shall  be  confined  in  jail  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one 
tliousand  dollars. 
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der,  is  deatli.(a)[2]  Formerly  the  prisoner  must  have  been  executed 
on  the  day  but  one  after  the  passing  of  the  sentence ;  and  after  being 
hanged,  his  body  was  to  be  dissected  or  hung  in  chains.(J)  But  by 
Stat.  2  &  8  W.  4,  c.  75,  the  body  was  no  longer  to  be  dissected,  but  the 
judge,  by  his  sentence  might  direct  either  that  it  should  be  hung  in 
chains,  or  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison.  It  was  again  al- 
tered by  Stat.  4  &  5  W.  4,  c.  26,  s.  1,  which  repeals  so  much  of  these 
Acts  as  relates  to  the  hanging  in  chains.  And  now,  by  stat.  6  &  7  W. 
4.  c.  80,  s.  2,  sentence  of  death  shall  be  pronounced,  aft«r  convictions 
for  murder,  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  judge  shall  have  the  same 
power  in  all  respects,  as  after  convictions  for  other  capital  offences. 

The  crime  of  "  buggery  committed  either  with  mankind  or  with  any 
animal,"  is  punishable  with  death.(c)  Formerly  rape  was  punishable 
in  the  samemanner,(c?)  but  now  the  punishment  is  by  transportation 
for  Ufe.(e)[3] 

(a)  9  G.  4,  a  31,  8.  3.  (d)  9  a.  4,  a  31,  8.  16. 

(b)  IcL  s.  4.  (6)  4  &  6  Vict  a  66,  &  3. 
(e)  Id,  8.  16. 

If  a  free  person  advise  or  conspire  with  a  slave  to  rebel  or  make  insurrection,  or  with  any 
person,  to  induce  a  slave  to  rebel  or  make  insurrection,  he  shall  be  punished  with  death, 
whether  such  rebellion  or  insurrection  be  made  or  not    Code  of  Virgins,  p.  '722,  sees.  1-4. 

Wisconsin. — In  Wisconsin,  the  distinction  between  murder  and  petit  treason  is  abolished, 
and  the  last  named  offence  is  prosecuted  and  punished  as  murder.  Rev.  Sts.  of  'Wis.  ch.  141, 
sec.  13. 

Iowa. — ^In  Iowa,  treason  is  punished  with  death,  and  misprison  of  treason  by  fine,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  not  exceeding  three 
years,  nor  less  than  one  year.    Code  of  Iowa,  tit  23,  ch.  137. 

[2]  In  Michigan,  the  statute  provides  that,  all  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means 
of  poison  or  lying  in  wait,  or  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated  killing, 
or  which  shall  be  committed  in  the  perpetration,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  rape, 
robbery  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  first  degree,  and  shall  be  punished  by 
solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  state  prison  for  life. 

All  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  second  degree,  and  shall  be  punish- 
ed by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life,  or  any  term  of  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court  trying  the  same.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  p.  658,  sees.  1,  2. 

[3]  The  crime  of  buggery  is  punished  in  Massachusetts  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 
not  more  than  twenty  years.  Rev.  Sts  of  Mass.  d).  130,  sea  14.  In  New  York,  it  is  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  a  term  not  more  than  ten  years.  2  N.  Y.  Rev.  Sts. 
689,  secL  20.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  punished  by  separate  and  solitary  confinement  at  labor; 
for  the  first  ofience  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one,  nor  more  than  five  years ;  and  for  the 
second  offence,  not  exceeding  ten  years.  Dunlop's  Laws  of  Penn.  p.  488.  In  Maryland,  it 
is  punished  by  confinement  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  ten  years.  Laws  of  Maryland, 
1809,  ch.  138,  sec.  4. 

In  Virginia  the  punishment,  is  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  not  less  than  one,  nor 
more  than  five  years.  Rev.  Code  of  Va.  1849,  tit  64,  ch.  197,  sec.  12.  The  punishment  in 
Michigan,  is  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  not  more  than  fifteen  years.  Rev.  8t8.  of 
Mich,  tit  30,  ch.  168,  sec.  16.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  imprisoned  at  bard  labor  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  yeare^  or 
both.    Rey.  Sts.  of  N.  J.  tit  8,  ch.  1,  sec:  9.    The  punishment  in  Wisconsin  is  imprisonment 
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But  in  every  case  of  a  capital  felony,  except  murder,  if  the  court  be- 
fore whom  the  offender  shall  be  convicted,  shall,  be  of  opinion  that  un- 

in  the  state  prison,  not  more  than  five  years,  nor  less  than  one  year.  Rev.  Sta.  of  Wfa,  di. 
139,  sec.  16.  In  Greorgia,  the  punishment  is  imprisonment,  at  labor,  in  the  penitentiary,  fiv 
Ufs.    Hotchkiss'  Stat  Law  of  Q«o.,  p.  709. 

Punishment  far  Rape, 

United  State& — ^If  any  person  npon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  arm  of  the  sea,  or  in  any 
river,  haven,  creek,  basin  or  bay,  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  Umted 
States,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  shall  commit  the  crime  of  wilM 
murder  or  rape,  or  shall,  wilfully  and  maliciously  strike,  stab,  wound,  poison  or  shoot  at  asy 
other  person,  of  which  striking,  stabbing,  wounding,  poisoning  or  shooting,  such  person  sliall 
afterwards  die  upon  land  within  the  United  States,  every  person  so  offendiDg',  his  or  her 
counsellors,  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof^  suffer  death.    Act.  3d  March,  1825,  sea  4. 

If  any  person,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  ifa  any  of  the  other  places  aforesaid,  with  intent  to 
kill,  rob,  steal,  commit  a  rape,  or  to  do  or  perpetrate  any  other  felony,  shall  break  or  enter 
any  vessel,  boat  or  raft;  or  if  any  person  shall,  wilAilly  and  maliciously,  cut,  spoil  or  destroy, 
any  oordage,  cable,  buoys,  buoy -rope,  head-fast,  or  other  fast,  fixed  to  any  anchor  or  moor^ 
ings,  belonging  to  any  vessel,  boat  or  rafl ;  every  person  so  ofiending,  his  or  her  counsel- 
lors, aiders  and  abettors  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof 
be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  and  confine- 
ment to  hard  labor  not  exceding  five  years,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  ofienceL  lb. 
sea  7. 

MASSACHUSETT& — If  any  person  shall  ravish  and  carnally  know  any  female,  of  the  age  of 
ten  years  or  more,  by  force  and  against  her  will,  or  shall,  unlawfiilly  and  carnally,  know  and 
abuse  any  female  child,  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  sliall  suffer  the  punishment  of  death 
for  the  same.     R.  S.  chap.  125,  sec.  18. 

New  Yobk. — Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  rape,  either,  1,  By  carnally  and  un- 
lawfully knowing  any  female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years ;  or,  2,  By  forcibly  ravishing 
any  woman  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards ;  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a 
state  prison,  not  less  than  ten  years.    2  B.  S.  663,  sec.  22. 

Every  person  who  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any  woman  above  the  age  often  yeara, 
without  her  consent,  by  administering  to  her  any  substance  or  liquid,  whicli  shall  produce 
such  stupor,  or  such  imbecility  of  mind,  or  weakness  of  body,  as  to  prevent  effectual  resist- 
ance, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  not  exceeding 
five  years.    Ibid,  sect  23. 

Pennsylvania. — Every  person,  duly  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape,  or  as  being  acceesory 
thereto,  before  the  fact,  shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  a  confinement  in  the  jail  and  peniten- 
tiary house  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  period  of  time  not  less  than  ten  years,  nor  more  than 
twenty-one  years,  and  shall  be  kept  therein  at  hard  labor,  or  in  solitude ;  and  shall,  in  all 
thmga,  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as  is  prescribed  by  an  act,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  reform  tho 
penal  laws  of  this  state  j"  or  by  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Act  22d  April,  1794,  3  Dallas, 
p.  600  J  3  Smith,  p.  187;  Bur.  6th  ed.  p.  904,  gee.  4. 

Instead  of  the  ponitentiaiy  punishment,  heretofore  prescribed,  the  punishment  by  solitair 
confinement  at  labor  shall  be  infiicted  upon  the  several  offenders  who  shall,  after  the  first 
day  of  July  next,  commit,  and  be  legally  convicted  oC  any  of  the  oflbnces  hereinafter  enume- 
rated and  specified ;  that  is  to  say : — Every  person,  duly  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape^  or 
as  being  accessory  thereto,  before  the  fact,  shall  be  sentenced  to  undergo  a  similar  confine- 
ment at  labor,  for  the  first  offence  for  a  period  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve 
years ;  and,  for  the  second  offence,  for  and  during  the  period  of  his  natural  life,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  are  herein  before  expressed.  Act  23d  April,  1829 ;  Pamph.  p.  341,  6th 
ed.  Bur.  p.  904,  sec.  14. 
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der  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  such  offender  is  a  fit  and 
proper  subject  to  be  recommended  for  the  royal  mercy,  such  court  may, 

YiBonTiA. — If  any  white  person  carnally  know  a  female  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  or 
more,  against  her  will,  by  foroe,  or  carnally  know  a  female  child  under  that  age,  he  shall  be 
confined  in  the  penitentiary,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  years.  Code  of  1849, 
ch.  194)  sec.  16.    See  Ibid,  ch.  200. 

New  Jsrset. — ^Any  person  who  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman,  forcibly  and 
against  her  will,  or  who  shall  aid,  abet,  counsel,  hire,  cause  or  procure  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  commit  the  said  offence,  or  who,  being  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  shall  unlawfully 
and  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  woman  child,  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  or  without 
her  consent,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  ac|judged  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  be  punish- 
ed by  fine,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  or  both.    Rev.  Stat  of  N.  J.  p.  259,  sec.  10. 

Maihe  — ^If  any  man  shall  ravish  and  carnally  know  any  female  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or 
more,  by  force  and  against  her  will,  or  shall  unlawfully  or  carnally  know  and  abuse  any 
female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison,  for  life. 

If  any  person  shall  take  any  woman  unlawfully  and  against  her  will,  and,  by  force, 
menace  or  duress,  compel  her  to  marry  him,  or  any  other  person,  or  to  be  defiled,  he  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  for  life,  or  any  term  of  years. 

If  any  person  shall  take  any  woman,  unlawfully  and  against  her  will,  with  intent  to  com- 
pel her  by  force,  menace  or  duress,  to  marry  him  or  any  other  person,  or  to  be  defiled,  he 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  not  more  than  ten  years.  Bev.  Sta. 
of  Maine,  p.  666,  seas.  17,  18, 19. 

Ohio. — ^That  if  any  person  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  his  daughter,  or  sister,  forcibly 
and  against  her  will,  every  such  person  so  offending,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  rape,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  and  kept  at  hard  labor 
during  life.    Stat  of  Ohio,  230,  c.  36,  s.  4;  Act  of  March  7th,  1835. 

That  if  any  person  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any  other  woman,  or  female  child,  than 
his  daughter  or  sister,  as  aforesaid,  forcibly  and  against  her  will ;  or  if  any  male  person  of 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  upwards,  shall  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  female  child, 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  her  consent,  every  person  so  offendmg  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  rape,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
kept  at  hard  labor,  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  three  years.    Ibid.  s.  6. 

That  if  any  male  person  seventeen  years  old  and  upwards,  shall  have  carnal  knowledge 
of  any  woman,  other  than  his  wife,  such  woman  being  insane,  he  knowing  her  to  be  such, 
ever  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  gailtj  of  a  misdemanor,  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of, shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  and  kept  at  hard  labor,  not  more  than  ten  or  less 
than  three  years.    Ibid.  s.  6. 

Maryland. — Every  person  duly  convicted  of  the  crime  of  rape,  or  as  being  acccssoiy 
thereto,  before  the  &ct,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  suffer  death  by  hanging  by 
the  neck,  or  undergo  a  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  of  time  not  less 
than  one  year,  nor  more  than  twenty-one  years,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  herein- 
after prescribed. 

If  any  person  shall  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  woman  child,  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  every  such  carnal  knowledge  shall  be  deemed  felony,  and  the  offender  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  suffer  death  by  hanging  by  the  neck, 
or  undergo  a  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  to  be  dealt  with  accordhig  to  law.    1  Dorsey,  576. 

YsBMOMT. — ^If  any  person  shall  ravish  and  carnally  know  any  female  of  the  age  of  eleven 
years  or  more,  by  force  and  against  her  will,  or  shall  unlawi\iUy  and  carnally  know  any 
female  child  under  eleven  years  of  age,  with  or  without  her  consent,  such  person  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty  years,  and 
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if  it  think  fit,  direct  the  proper  officer,  then  present  in  court,  to  require 
and  ask,  and  whereupon  such  officer  shall  require  and  ask,  if  such  of- 

be  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars,  or  either  or  both  of  said  puniahmeDtat 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  before  which  such  offence  is  prosecuted.  Sea  1  of  No.  7  of 
1849. 

If  any  person  shall  assault  any  female,  with  the  intent  to  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  be 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  be  find 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  either  or  both  of  said  punishments,  in  the  diacretioa 
of  said  court    Sec.  2  of  No.  7  of  1849 ;  Rev.  Stat,  of  Ver.  p.  643,  sees.  24,  26. 

Michigan.— If  any  person  shall  ravish  and  carnally  know  any  female  of  the  age  of  ten 
years  or  more,  by  force  and  against  her  will,  or  shall  unlawfully  and  carnally  know  aod 
abuse  any  female  child  under  the  age  often  years,  he  shall  bo  punished  by  imprisoniDent  m 
the  state  prison  for  life,  or  for  any  term  of  years  j  and  such  carnal  knowledge  shaU  be  deem- 
ed complete  upon  proof  of  penetration  only. 

If  any  person  shall  assault  any  female  with  intent  to  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  he  shall 
be  deemed  a  felonious  assaulter,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 
not  more  then  ten  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

If  any  person  shall  take  any  woman  unlawfuUy  and  against  her  will,  and  by  force,  menace 
and  duress,  compel  her  to  marry  hun  or  any  other  person,  or  to  be  defiled,  he  shall  be  puniah- 
ed  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life,  or  any  term  of  years. 

If  any  person  shall  take  any  woman  unlawfully  and  against  her  will,  with  intent  to  com- 
pel her  by  force,  menace  or  duress,  to  marry  him  or  any  other  person,  or  to  be  defiled,  he 
shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  ten  years.  Rev.  Sttt 
of  Mich.  p.  660,  sees.  20,  21,  22,  23. 

Gbohoia.— i?ajHJ  defined.— BApe  is  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female  foreibly  and  agaiMt 
her  will. 

PunishTnentfor  commitHng  rapt— Rape  shall  be  punished  by  an  imprisonment  at  labor  in 
the  penitentiary,  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  yeare,  nor  longer  than  twenty  years. 

Funi9hment  for  an  attempt  to  commit  rape.— An  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  shall 
be  punished  by  an  imprisonment  at  labor  in  the  penitentiaiy,  for  a  term  not  less  than  one 
year,  nor  longer  than  five  years.    Hotch.  Stat  Law  of  Geo.,  p.  T09,  sees.  69,  60,  61. 

MiBSiaamL-Bape,  what  to  constitute,  and  how  to  be  puni8hed.-Evei7  person  who  shall 
be  convicted  of  rape,  either. 
By  carnally  and  unlawfuUy  knowing  a  female  chUd  under  the  age  of  ten  years:  <ff, 
By  forcibly  ravishing  any  woman  of  the  age  often  years  or  upwards: 
Shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  not  less  than  ten  yeara 
Other  offences  against  females,  and  Iheir  punishment— Every  person  who  shall  have  ca^ 
nal  knowledge  of  any  woman  above  the  age  of  ten  yeara,  without  her  consent,  by  adminifr 
tenng  to  her  any  substance  or  liquid,  which  shaU  produce  such  stupor,  or  such  imbecility  of 
mmd  or  weakness  of  body,  as  to  prevent  effectual  resistance,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  pun- 
ished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  not  exceeding  five  years. 

Every  person  who  shall  take  any  woman  unlawfully,  against  her  will  and  by  force,  me- 

27. Tl  b^r  Tn'  """"  "^  "^"^  ''"^'  ''  *^  '^^'^y  ^y  o^*^^^  P«"^»  or  to  be  defiled, 
Zu^tl1::To'^'  "'^^^^^^''  ^'^^  ^  ^^-^^^  'y  ^P^--t  ix;  the  penitential. 

Every  person  who  shaU  take  away  any  female  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  from  her 
father,  mother,  guaMian,  orother  person  having  the  legal  chaise  of  her  persoi^bout  their 
consent,  either  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution,  concubinage,  oTmarriagrshall  upon  conyic 
tion  thereof;  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  nVTceeding  t^ree^ 
or  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
T^%3X^2t   '         ''""  ""'  "'  imprisonment.    Hutch.  Mississippi  Code,  p  959, 

LouisiAKA.-Every  person  who  shaU  hereafter  be  duly  convicted  of  any  mamier  of  rape, 
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fender  hath  or  knoweth  anything  to  say,  why  judgment  of  death  should 
not  be  recorded  against  such  offender ;  and  in  case  such  offender  shall 
not  allege  any  matter  or  thing  sufficient  in  law  to  arrest  or  bar  such 
judgment,  the  court  shall  and  may,  and  is  hereby  authorized,  to  abstain 
from  pronouncing  judgment  of  death  upon  such  offender;  and  instead 

or  of  the  detestable  and  abonmiable  crime  against  natare,  committed  with  mankind  or  beast^ 
shall  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life.  Bollard  &  Curry's  Digest,  p.  242,  ch.  37, 
sec.  2. 

Wisconsin. — If  any  person  shall  ravish  and  oarnallj  know  any  female  of  the  age  of  ten 
years  or  more,  by  force  and  against  her  will,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison,  not  more  than  thirty  years  nor  less  than  ten  years ;  bat  if  the  female  shall  be 
proven  on  the  trial  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  offence,  a  common  prostitute,  he  shall 
be  imprisoned,  not  more  than  seven  years  nor  less  than  one  year. 

If  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  female  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  life. 

If  any  person  shall  assault  any  female  with  intent  to  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  he  shall 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  not  more  than  ten  years  nor  less  than  one 
year.    Rev.  Stat,  of  Wis.  p.  687,  sees.  39,  40,  41. 

Iowa. — If  any  person  ravish  and  carnally  know  any  female  of  the  age  often  years  or  more 
by  force  and  against  her  will,  or  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  female  child  under  the  age  of 
ten  years,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  life  or  any  term  of 
years. 

If  any  person  take  any  woman  unlawfully  and  against  her  wDl,  and  by  force,  menace  or 
duress,  compel  her  to  marry  him  or  any  other  person,  or  to  be  defiled,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiaiy  not  exceeding  ten 
years. 

If  any  person  unlawfully  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any  female  by  administering  to  her 
any  substance  or  by  any  other  means  producing  such  stupor  or  such  imbecility  of  mind  or 
weakness  of  body  as  to  prevent  effectual  resistance,  he  shall  upon  conviction  be  punished 
as  provided  in  the  section  relating  to  ravishment 

If  any  person  assault  a  female  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape  he  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  twenty  years.  Code  of  Iowa,  p.  351,  352, 
sees.  2581,  2582,  2583,  2592. 

Oreoon. — ^That  if  any  person  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  his  daughter,  or  sister,  forci- 
bly, and  against  her  will,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  rape^ 
and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  and  kept  at  hard  labor 
duriDg  life. 

That  if  any  person  shall  have  carnal  knowledge  of  any  other  woman  or  female  child,  than 
his  daughter  or  sister  as  aforesaid,  forcibly  and  against  her  will ;  or  if  any  male  person  of 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  upwards,  shall  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  female  child 
under  the  age  of  ten  years,  with  the  consent,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  rape,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
kept  at  hard  labor,  not  more  than  twenty,  nor  less  than  three  years. 

That  if  any  male  person,  seventeen  years  old  and  upwards,  shall  have  carnal  knowledge 
of  any  woman  other  than  his  wife,  such  woman  being  insane,  he  knowing  her  to  be  such, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  Imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary,  and  kept  at  hard  labor,  not  more  tlian  ten, 
nor  less  than  three  years. 

That  if  any  person  shall  assault  another  with  intent  to  commit  a  murder,  rape,  or  robbeiy, 
upon  the  person  so  assaulted,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdie- 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereol)  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  kept  at 
hard  labor  not  more  than  seven,  nor  less  than  three  years.  Stat  of  Oregon,  pp.  81,  82,  84^ 
sees.  4,  5,  6,  17. 
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of  pronouncing  such  judgment,  to  order  the  same  to  be  entered  of 
record,  and  thereupon  such  officer  as  aforesaid  shall  enter  judg- 

[*182]     ment  of  *death  on  record  against  such  offender,  in  the  usn^ 
and  accustomed  form,  and  in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  is 

now  used,  and  as  if  judgment  of  death  had  actually  been  pronoanoed 

in  open  court  against  such  offender  by  the  court.(a)[l] 

(a)  4  G-.  4,  c.  48,  8.  1. 

[1]  If  the  defendant  does  not  succeed  in  reyersing  the  judgment,  there  are  yet  two  model 
hy  which  he  can  stay  or  prevent  its  execution.  The  first  of  these  operates  only  in  capital 
case&~a  reprieve,  virhich  merely  dela3rs  the  execution;  the  second — a  pardon,  may  be  granted 
in  any  case,  and  is  an  absolute  bar  to  punishment,  as  well  as  to  all  subsequent  proceedings . 

The  term  reprieve  is  derived  from  reprejidrey  to  keep  back,  and  signifies  the  withdrawing 
of  the  sentence  for  an  interval  of  time,  and  operates  in  delay  of  executiun.  4  Bla.  Com.  394. 
It  is  granted  either  by  the  favor  of  his  majesty  himself)  or  the  judge  before  whom  the  priso- 
ner is  tried  on  his  behall)  or  from  the  regular  operation  of  law,  in  circumstances  which  render 
an  immediate  execution  inconsistent  with  humanity  or  justice. 

As  to  reprieves  in  general,  see  1  Hale,  368  to  370.  2  Hale,  412  to  414.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c. 
51,  s.  8,  9,  10.    Williams,  J.  Execution  and  Reprieve. 

By  the  constitution  of  New  York,  the  governor  is  vested  with  power  to  grant  reprieres  and 
pardons,  after  conviction,  for  all  offences,  except  treason  and  cases  of  impeachment :  and 
upon  convictions  for  treason,  he  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  nnUl 
the  case  can  be  reported  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session ;  when  the  legislature  shall 
either  pardon,  or  direct  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  or  grant  a  further  reprieve.  1  IT.  T. 
Bev.  Stet  (4th  ed.  Banks,  Gould  &  Co.  1852,)  47. 

Ab  to  these  reprieves,  see  observations,  Gisb.  Duties  of  Man,  390. 

United  States. — The  President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  for  all  offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  ConsL 
U.  S.  art  2,  sec.  2. 

Pennsylvania. — The  governor  has  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment.    Const  of  Pennsylvania,  art  2,  sec.  9. 

The  governor  is  authorized  to  pardon  persons  under  sentence  of  death  for  treason  or  felony; 
on  condition  that  they  depart  from  the  United  States.  The  sentence  to  be  enforced  in  case 
of  not  departing  or  returning.    Smith's  Laws  Penn.  1  vol.  499,  600. 

Massachusetts. — The  power  of  pardoning  offences  except  such  as  persons  may  be  con- 
victed of  before  the  senate,  by  an  impeachment  of  the  house,  shall  be  in  the  grovemor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  council;  but  no  charter  of  pardon,  granted  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  council,  before  conviction,  shall  avail  the  party  pleading  the  same,  notwith- 
standing  any  general  or  particular  expressions  contained  therein  descriptive  of  the  offence  or 
offences  intended  to  be  pardoned.    Const  ch.  2  §  1.  art  8.    Bev.  Stat  36. 

New  Jebset. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  That  when  a  reprieve  shall  be  granted  by  the  governor  or  person  administering  the 
government,  to  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  and  such  convict  shall  not 
be  pardoned,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  governor  or  person  administering  the  govern- 
ment, to  issue  his  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  county,  commanding  him  to  execute 
the  sentence  at  such  time  as  shall  bo  therein  appointed  and  expressed ;  which  warrant  shall 
be  transmitted  to  said  sheriff  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Maine. — ^The  governor  has  power,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  council,  to  remit, 
after  conviction,  all  forfeitures  and  penalties  and  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment    Const  of  Maine,  art.  6,  sec.  11. 

Whenever  any  person,  who  has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  sentenced  by  the  supreme 
judicial  court  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  death,  shall  make  application  to  the  governor  for  a 
pardon,  and  the  governor  shall  think  proper,  by  and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  counctl, 
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As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  where  the  sentence  of  death  is  com- 
muted for  transportation,(a)  or  for  imprisonment,(J) 

(a)  See  5  a.  4,  c  84,  s.  2.  (b)  See  11  G.  4  &  1  W.  4,  c.  30,  s.  7. 

to  graDt  such  pardon  on  condition,  that  the  person  thus  sentenced  be  imprisoned  or  confined 
to  hard  labor  during  his  natural  life,  or  for  any  certain  term  of  years,  in  the  condition  of  such 
pardon  to  be  expressed,  the  governor  is  hereby  authorized,  in  order  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect,  to  issue  his  warrant,  directed  to  all  proper  officers,  and  they  shall  be  held  to  serve  and 
obey  the  same  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  such  imprisonment  or  confinement  had  been  the 
punishment  awarded  in  the  original  sentence.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Maine,  p.  723,  sec.  4. 

Ohio. — The  governor  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  after  conviction,  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment    Const,  of  Ohio,  art  2,  sea  6. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  That  whenever  the  governor 
may  deem  it  expedient  and  proper  to  reprieve  any  person  under  sentence  of  death,  upon  any 
condition  whatsoever,  the  condition  upon  which  such  reprieve  is  granted,  shall  be  specified 
in  the  warrant,  and  the  person  accepting  of  such  conditional  reprieve,  shall  subscribe  such 
acceptance  upon  the  warrant,  containing  the  conditions  of  reprieve,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  who  shall  attest  the  same ;  and  such  witnesses  shall  go  before  the  clerk  of  the 
court  where  such  sentence  is  recorded,  and  shall  prove  the  same.  And  such  clerk  shall  there- 
upon record  the  warrant  of  reprieve,  together  with  the  acceptance  and  proof  thereof  in  the 
journals  of  the  court ;  a  transcript  of  which  record  shall,  at  all  times  thereafter,  be  evidence 
fbr  and  against  the  person  accepting  such  conditional  reprieve. 

That  i^  in  any  case  of  reprieve,  the  governor  shall  deem  it  expedient  and  proper  to  con- 
fine the  person  so  reprieved  in  the  penitentiary,  it  being  so  specified  in  the  warrant,  the 
sheriff  or  other  officer,  having  the  person  so  reprieved  in  his  custody,  shall  convey  him  or 
her  to  the  penitentiary,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  convicts  are  directed  by  law  to  be  con- 
veyed ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  penitentiary  shall  receive  such  person,  together  with  the  war- 
rant of  reprieve,  and  shall  proceed  with  such  convict  as  such  warrant  may  direct  And  the 
expenses  of  transporting  such  person  to  the  penitentiary,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of 
the  state  treasury,  ns  in  other  cases. 

That  if  any  person,  reprieved  according  to  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  violate  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  such  reprieve  is  granted,  such  person  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  in 
other  cases  of  persons  escaping  flx>m  prison,  charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimes. 

Maryland. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared, That  the  governor  of  this  state  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  to  any  offender  capitally 
convicted  a  pardon,  on  condition  contained  therein,  and  that  such  condition  is  and  shall  be 
effectual  as  a  condition,  according  to  the  intent  thereof. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  such  offender  shall  be  a  slave,  and  the  condition  of  such  pardon 
shall  be  on  leaving  this  state,  or  on  transportation,  the  governor  may  direct  the  sherifil  in 
whose  custody  such  offender  shall  be,  to  contract  and  take  proper  security  for  the  transport 
tation  of  such  slave,  agreeably  to  the  condition  of  his  pardon ;  and  the  sheriff  may  either  sell 
such  slave  subject  to  such  condition,  or  empower  some  other  person  to  sell  him  in  the  place 
to  which  he  shall  be  transported,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  and  the  owner  of  such  slave 
shall  be  paid  as  if  the  same  slave  had  been  executed.  Dorsey's  Laws  of  Maryland,  p.  248, 
sees.  2,  3. 

YiROixiA. — ^The  governor  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  except  where  the 
prosecution  has  been  carried  on  by  the  house  of  delegates,  or  the  law  otherwise  particularly 
directa    Const  of  Ya.  art  4,  sub.  4. 

The  governor  shall  not  grant  a  pardon  in  any  case  before  conviction,  nor  to  any  person 
convicted  of  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, declared  by  joint  resolution.  Neither  shall  he  grant  a  reprieve  to  any  person  con- 
victed of  treason,  for  a  longer  period  than  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
during  which  it  may  be  granted,  or  than  until  the  end  of  the  succeeding  session,  when  it  is 
granted  daring  the  recess. 
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In  the  case  of  a  slave  under  sentence  of  death,  the  governor  may  order  a  commutation  cf 
the  punish meiit  by  directing  that  such  slave  be  sold,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  UniUd  States.  The  governor  shall  cause  him  to  be  sold,  and  the  purchaser,  before  ds- 
livery  to  him  of  the  slave,  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  tho  price  ag^reed,  and  enter  into  boud^ 
approved  by  the  governor,  in  the  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars^  conditioned  that  the  fkit 
shall  within  three  months  be  transported  beyond  the  lunits  of  the  United  States^  andabil 
never  afterwards  return  into  this  state. 

The  governor  shall  not  remit,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  fine  or  amercement  assessed  or  im- 
posed by  any  court  of  record,  court  martial  or  other  authority  having  jurisdiction  to  assess 
or  impose  the  same,  except  as  follows: 

Whenever  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  against  any  person  for  a  contempt  of  court, 
other  than  for  uon-performi^nce  of  or  disobedience  to  some  order,  decree  or  judgment^  tie 
governor  shall  have  power  to  pardon  the  offence  and  remit  \;he  punishment^  whether  corpo- 
ral or  pecuniary,  either  in  whole  or  in  part    Code  of  Virg^iiia^  p.  106,  sees.  18-21. 

Arkansas. — The  governor  of  Arkansas  has  the  constitutional  power  to  pardon  convicta, 
on  such  condition  as  ho  may  choose  to  impose,  or  upon  tho  terms  specified  in  the  statutes; 
and  if  the  pard<m  does  not  follow  the  terms  of  tho  statute  ic  will  be  considered  as  granted 
under  the  general  power.    Hu7it,  ex  parte,  5  Eng.  Ark.  Rep.  284. 

MicmoAN. — ^The  governor  may  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  after  conviction,  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment.   Const,  of  Mich.  art.  5,  sub.  11. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  governor  is  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  gprant  pardon^  fl« 
may  grant  a  pardon  upon  such  conditions,  and  with  such  restrictions,  and  under  such  limita- 
tions as  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  issue  his  warrant  to  all  proper  oflBcers  to  carry 
into  effect  such  conditional  pardon,  which  warrant  shall  be  obeyed  and  executed,  instead  of 
the  sentence,  if  any,  which  was  originally  awarded. 

"Whenever  any  convict  is  pardoned  by  the  governor,  or  his  punishment  is  commuted,  taa 
officer  to  whom  tho  warrant  for  that  purpose  is  issued,  after  executing  the  same,  shall  ma^^ 
return  thereof  under  his  band,  with  his  doings  thereon,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  as  soon  *• 
may  be,  and  he  shall  also  file  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court  in  which  the  offender  was  con- 
victed, a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  return  certified  by  him,  a  brief  abstract  of  which  the  dene 
shall  subjoin  to  the  record  of  the  conviction  and  sentence.    Rev.  Sts.  p.  711,  sees.  14,  15. 

Gborou. — In  every  case  of  conviction,  for  a  capital  felony,  the  owner  of  the  slave,  or 
guardian  of  the  free  person  of  color  convicted,  may  apply  to  the  court  before  which  the  con- 
viction shall  have  taken  place,  and  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  to  the  governor  for  a  pardon,  and  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernor to  grant  said  pardon. 

On  a  conviction  for  any  other  offence  not  punishable  with  death,  the  court  may,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, grant  a  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  tb» 
owner  of  a  slave,  or  guardian  of  a  free  person  of  color,  to  apply  to  the  governor  forap*'"^'^ 
or  commutation  of  the  punishment  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  direct    Hotchkiss'  Stat.  Law  of  Geo.  p.  848,  sees.  51,  62. 

Mississippi. — In  all  criminal  and  penal  cases,  except  in  those  of  treason  and  \wp6^' 
ment  the  governer  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  and  remit  fines,  and  in 
cases  of  forfeiture  to  stay  the  collection  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legisiatarB) 
and  to  remit  forfeitures,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  cases  of 
treason  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
senate ;  but  may  respite  the  sentence  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislatun)- 
Const  Mississippi. 

The  governor  of  Mississippi  has  power  to  pardon  a  contempt  committed  against  the  cir- 
cuit court,  and  to  remit  the  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment  Ex  parte  ffideey  4  Smedes 
&  Marsh.  751. 

Vbrmont.— The  governor,  and  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant  governor,  with  the  council, 
have  power  to  grant  pardons,  and  remit  fines,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  except  in  treason  and 
murder,  in  which  they  have  power  to  grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  pardon,  until  after  tlie  end 
of  the  next  session  of  assembly  j  and  except  ui  cases  of  impeachment^  in  which  there  can  ^ 
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no  remission  or  mitigation  of  punishment,  but  by  act  of  legislation.   Const  of  Vermont,  part 
2,  sec  11. 

WisooKSiN. — The  governor  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  par- 
dons, after  conviction,  for  all  offences,  except  treason  and  cases  of  impeachment,  upon  such 
conditions,  and  with  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  he  maj-  think  proper,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  maj  be  provided  by  law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  Upon 
conviction  for  treason,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
until  the  case  shall  be  reported  to  the  legislature,  at  its  next  meeting,  when  the  legislature 
BhaU  either  pardon,  or  commute  the  sentence,  direct  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  or  grant 
a  further  reprieye.  He  shall  annually  communicate  to  the  legislature  each  case  of  reprieve, 
commutation,  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the  crime  of  which  he  was 
convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  and  the  date  of  the  commutation^  pardon,  or  reprieve, 
with  his  reasons  for  granting  the  same.    Const,  of  Wis.  art  5,  sec.  6. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  governor  is  authorized  to  grant  pardons,  he  may,  upon  the 
petition  of  the  person  convicted,  g^nt  a  pardon  upon  such  conditions,  and  with  such  re- 
strictions, and  tmder  such  limitations  as  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  issue  his  war- 
rant to  all  proper  officers,  to  carry  into  effect  such  conditional  pardon,  which  warrant  shall 
be  obeyed  and  executed  instead  of  the  sentence,  if  any,  which  was  originally  awarded. 

Whenever  any  convict  is  pardoned  by  the  governor,  or  his  punishment  is  commuted,  the 
officer  to  whom  the  warrant  for  that  purpose  is  issued,  after  executing  the  same,  shall  make 
return  thereof)  under  his  hand,  with  his  doings  therein,  to  the  governor,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
and  he  shall  also  file  with  the  derk  of  the  court,  in  which  the  offender  was  convicted,  an 
attested  copy  of  the  warrant  and  return,  a  brief  abstract  whereof  the  clerk  shall  subjoin  to 
the  record  of  his  conviction  and  sentence.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Wis.  p.  ^31,  sees.  1,  2. 

Iowa. — The  governor  has  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons,  and  commute  punish- 
ments, after  conviction,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment    Const  of  Iowa,  art  4.  sub.  13. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  governor  is  authorized  by  tlie  constitution  to  grant  pardons,  he 
may  grant  them  upon  such  conditions  and  with  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  he  may 
think  proper,  and  may  issue  his  warrant  to  all  proper  officers  to  carry  into  effect  such  con- 
ditional pardon. 

Whenever  any  convict  Is  pardoned  by  the  governor,  or  his  punishment  is  commuted,  the 
officer  to  whom  the  warrant  is  directed  after  executing  the  same,  must  make  return  thereof 
with  his  doings  thereon,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  such  officer  must 
also  file  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court  in  which  the  offender  was  convicted,  a  certified  copy 
of  the  warrant  and  return,  a  brief  abstract  of  which  the  clerk  shall  subjoin  to  the  record  of 
conviction. 

Fines  imposed  as  a  punishment  for  a  public  offence  can  be  remitted  only  by  the  governor 
of  this  state ;  those  for  contempts  of  court  may  be  remitted  by  the  court  by  which  they  were 
imposed. 

In  capital  cases  the  governor  may,  for  good  cause  shown,  grant  a  reprieve  to  any  convict 
for  a  time  not  exceeding  one  year  fii)m  the  rendition  of  the  judgment.  Code  of  Iowa,  ch. 
205,  sees.  3278-3281. 

Oregon. — The  governor  of  the  territory  may  grant  pardons  and  respites  fbr  offences, 
against  the  laws  of  said  territory,  and  reprieves  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  can  be  made  known  thereon.  Act  of  congress,  ap- 
proved Aug.  14,  1848. 

But  the  more  usual  course  is,  fbr  a  discretionary  reprieve  to  proceed  from  the  judge  him- 
self, who,  from  his  acquaintance  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  is  most  capable  of 
Judging  when  it  is  proper.  The  power  of  granting  this  respite  belongs,  of  common  right,  to 
every  tribunal,  which  is  invested  with  authority  to  award  execution.  Hawk.  b.  2.  c.  61.  & 
8.  Williams  J.  Execution  and  Reprieve.  And  this  power  exists  even  in  case  of  high  trea- 
son, though  the  judge  should  be  very  prudent  in  its  exercise.  I  Hale,  368.  But  it  is  com- 
monly granted  where  the  defendant  pleads  a  pardon,  which,  though  defective  in  point  of 
form,  sufficiently  manifests  the  intention  of  the  crown  to  remit  the  sentence ;  (Hawk.  b.  2.  c. 
51,  0.  8.    Williams,  J.  Execution  and  Reprieve;)  where  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  of- 
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fence  is  not  included  in  some  general  act  of  grace ;  (2  Dyer,  236,  a.  Hawk.  b.  2,  c  51,  a  a 
■Williama,  J.  Execution  and  Reprevie;)  or  whether  it  amounts  to  so  high  a  crime  as  that 
charged  in  the  indictment  3  Dyer,  296,  a;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  51,  s.  8.  Williams.  J.  Execution 
and  Repreve.  The  judge  sometimes  also  allows  it  before  judgment  or  at  least  intimates  his 
intention  to  do  so,  as  when  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  verdict,  and  entertains  doubts  as  lo 
the  prisoner's  guilt:  or  when  a  doubt  arises,  if  the  crime  be  not  within  clergy;  or  whei, 
from  some  &vorable  circumstances,  he  intends  to  recommend  the  prisoner  to  mercj.  2  Hafe, 
412 ;  4  Bla.  Ck)m.  394. 

There  are  also  some  cases  in  which  ex  necesaitaie  legis,  the  judge  is  bound  to  reprieft 
Thus,  when  a  woman  is  convicted  either  of  treason  or  felony,  she  may  allege  pr^nancyia 
delay  of  execution.    3  Inst  17,  18 ;  1  Hale,  368;  2  Hale,  406,   413  ;   Hawk.  b.  2,  a  5U 
9  J  4  Bla  Com.  396.     This  humane  practice  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  ancient  florae 
which  direct  '' quod prcsgnantis  muUeris  damnata pcena  differcUer  quoad pceriai,"  and  hisb«c 
established  in  England,  from  the  earliest  periods.    4  Bla.  Com.  395.     In  order,  however,  w 
render  this  plea  available,  she  must  be  quick  with  child,  at  the  time  it  is  offered,  for  mee 
pregnancy,  in  any  earlier  stage,  will  not  be  regarded.    5  Inst.  17  ;   1  Halo,  368;  2  Hte 
413;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  61,  s,  9.     Even  when  this  is  the  case,  it  will  not  operate  as  a  plea  m 
bar  at  the  trial,  or  as  a  cause  for  arresting  the  judgment,  but  can  only  be  pleaded  in  star  of 
execution.    3  I^^st  17  ;  2  Hale,  413  ;  1  Hale,  368 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  395. 

If  she  allege  that  she  is  pregnant,. a  jury  of  twelve  matrons  are  impanuelled  and  sworn  to 
try  whether  she  is  quick  with  chUd^  for  which  purpose  they  retire  with  her  to  some  cooreni- 
©nt  place;  and  if  they  find  in  the  affirmative,  which,  it  is  said,  the  genUeness  of  their  sex 
generally  inclines  them  to  do,  when  pregnancy  exists  at  all,  (2  Hale,  413,)  she  is  respited 
till  a  reasonable  time  aiVer  her  delivery,  or  till  the  ensuing  session.  3  Inst  17;  1  B*^i 
368,  9;  2  Hale,  413;  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  51,  s.  9 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  395. 

IfJ  at  the  next  sessions,  she  has  not  been  delivered,  and,  according  to  the  course  ofnatarc, 
there  is  still  a  possibility  that  she  may  be  delivered,  she  will  be  again  respited  till  the  ses- 
sion ensuing.     1  Hale,  369  ;  2  Hale,  414;  4  Bla.  Coul  395.     And  it  is  said,  that  where  it 
is  discovered  that  she  was  not  quick  with  child,  at  the  time  of  the  verdict  of  the  matronfi, «" 
even  where  she  was  not  then  with  child  at  all,  but  has  since  become  so,  she  ought  to  receite 
another  respite.     1  Hale,  369.     But  it  is  certain,  that  if  she  had  been  onco  delivered,  she 
has  no  right  afterwards  to  claim  any  further  delay  of  execution ;  because,  as  it  is  said,  she 
ought  not,  by  her  own  incontinence,  or  voluntary  act,  after  sentence,  to  evade  the  sentence 
of  the  law.    3  Inst  IT,  18;  4  Bla.  Com.  396;  1  Hale,  369;  2  Hale,  413;  JRncft,  4W; 
Hawk.  b.  2,  a  51,  s,  10.    But,  as  the  original  delay  was  intended,  not  from  forbearance  to 
the  mother,  but  pity  for  the  innocent,  this  seems  scarcely  reconcileablo  with  the  hvioaoe 
principle  which  dictates  the  first  reprieve ;  and,  probably,  in  such  a  case,  the  judge  would 
exercise  the  discretion  he  always  possesses,  in  granting  another  respite.    4  Bla.  Com.  396, 
n.  (1). 

The  other  cause,  for  which  the  judge  is  bound  to  grant  a  reprieve,  is  the  insanity  of  the 
prisoner.  It  has,  from  the  earliest  periods,  been  a  rule,  that  though  a  man  be  in  themU 
possession  of  his  senses  when  he  commits  a  capital  offence,  if  he  becomes  non  compos  9^ 
it,  he  shall  not  be  indicted;  if,  after  indictment,  he  shall  not  be  convicted;  i/;  after  convi^ 
tion,  he  shall  not  receive  judgment ;  i/|  after  judgment,  he  shall  not  be  ordered  for  exeCQ- 
.tion.  4  Hai^.  St.  Trial,  205,  6;  3  Inst  4, 1  Hale,  370;  Hawk.  b.  1,  a  1,  s.  4;  4  BJa.  Com. 
395 :  Williams,  J.  Execution  and  Reprieve.  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  facl^  tbst 
a  statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  (33  Hen.  8,  c.  20,)  to  allow  of  exe- 
cution of  persons  convicted  of  high  treason,  though  insane,  which  was  always  thought  cruel 
and  inhuman,  and  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Phillip  and  Mary.  1  &  2  Phil.  &  Mazy,  c.  10, 
4  Harg.  St.  Tr.  206 ;  1  Hale,  310.  The  true  reason  of  this  lenity  is  not  that  a  man,  who  hts 
become  insane,  is  not  a  fit  object  of  example,  though  this  might  be  urged  in  his  favor,  hv^ 
that  he  is  incapable  of  saying  anything  in  bar  of  execution,  or  assigning  any  error  in  the 
judgment  4  Harg.  St.  Tr.  205,  206 ;  4  Bla  Com.  396.  The  judge  may,  if  he  pleases,  swear 
a  jury  to  inquire,  ex  officio,  whether  the  prisoner  is  really  insane,  or  merely  counterfeits; 
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and,  if  they  And  the  former,  he  is  bound  to  repreiye  him  till  the  ensuing  session.    1  Hale, 
370;  4Bla.  Com.  396. 

Massaghusbtts. — If  it  shall  appear,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  and  council,  that 
any  convict,  who  is  under  sentence  of  death,  has  become  insane,  the  warrant  for  his  execu- 
tion may  be  delayed,  or  if  such  warrant  has  been  issued,  the  execution  thereof  may  be  re- 
spited, from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  think  proper ;  and  if  any 
female  convict,  who  is  under  sentence  of  death,  shall  be  quick  with  child,  the  governor  and 
oouncil  shall  forbear  to  issue  a  warrant  for  her  execution,  or  if  such  warrant  has  been  issued, 
the  execution  thereof  shall  be  respited,  until  it  shall  appear,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council,  that  such  female  convict  is  no  longer  quick  with  child.  Rev.  Stat,  of  Mass. 
p.  767,  sea  12. 

New  York. — The  governor  shall  be  authorized  to  require  the  opmion  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals,  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  attorney  general,  or  of  any  of  them 
upon  any  statement  so  furnished.    As  amended,  same  ch.,  §  2. 

No  judge,  court  or  officer,  other  than  the  governor,  shall  have  any  autliority  to  reprieve 
or  suspend  the  execution  of  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death ;  except  she- 
rififs,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

If  after  auy  convict  shall  have  been  sentenced  to  the  punisliment  of  death,  he  shall  become 
insane,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  with  the  concurrence  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  or  if 
ho  be  absent  from  the  county,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  county  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  the  conviction  was  had,  may  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  electors  to  inquire  into  such 
insanity,  and  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  county.  As 
amended  1847,  ch.  328,  §  3. 

The  district  attorney  shall  attend  such  inquiry,  and  may  produce  witnesses  before  the 
jury ;  for  which  purpose  he  shall  have  the  same  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  as  for  witnesses 
to  attend  a  grand  jury,  and  disobedience  thereto  may  be  punished  by  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  which  shall  next  sit  in  such  county,  in  the  same  manner  as  disobedience  to  any 
process  issued  by  such  court 

The  inquisition  of  the  jury  shall  be  signed  by  them  and  the  sheriff.  If  it  be  found  by  such 
inquisition  that  such  convict  is  insane,  the  sheriff  shall  suspend  execution  of  the  warrant 
directing  the  death  of  such  convict,  until  he  shall  receive  a  warrant  from  the  governor  of 
this  state,  or  from  the  justices  of  the  supreme  courts  directing  the  execution  of  such  con- 
vict. 

The  sheriff  shall  lomiediately  transmit  such  inquisition  to  the  governor;  who  may,  as  soon 
as  he  shall  be  convinced  of  the  sanity  of  such  convict,  issue  a  warrant  appointing  a  time  and 
place  for  his  execution,  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 

If  a  female  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  be  pregnant,  the  sheriff  shall  in 
Uke  manner  summon  a  jury  of  six  physicians,  and  shall  give  the  like  notice  thereof  to  the 
district  attorney,  who  shall  attend  and  have  power  to  issue  subpoenas,  as  herein  before  pro- 
vided, and  with  the  like  effect  An  inquisition  shall  in  like  manner  be  made  and  signed  by 
the  jurors  and  the  sheriC 

If  by  such  inquisition  it  appear  that  such  female  convict  is  quick  with  child,  the  sheriff 
shall  in  like  manner  suspend  the  execution  of  her  sentence ;  and  shall  transmit  the  inquisi- 
tion to  the  governor. 

Whenever  the  governor  shall  be  satisfied  that  snoh  female  convict  is  no  longer  quick  with 
child,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant,  appointing  a  day  for  her  execution  pursuant  to  her  sentence ; 
or  he  may  in  his  discretion  commute  her  punishment  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  state 
prison.    Rev.  Stat  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  844,  846,  sees.  14, 16,  16, 17, 18, 19,  20,  21,  22. 

The  preix>gative  of  pardon  is,  in  general,  a  matter  of  pure  discretion,  exercised  by  the 
chief  magistrate  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  individual  oflence,  which 
comes  under  his  cognizance.  But  there  are  certain  cases  which  come  with  so  strong  a  claim 
to  indulgence,  that  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  resisted.  Of  this  nature,  is  the  implied  engage- 
ment of  immunity  to  accomplices,  who  bring  their  associates  to  justice. 

The  engagement  of  a  judge  of  the  peace  to  an  accomplice,  that  if  he  will  give  his  evidence 
he  may  expect  favor,  is  merely  «  personal  engagement  on  his  part,  that  he  will  recommend 
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the  accomplice  to  mercy ;  for  a  judge  of  the  peace  has  no  authority  to  promise  him  anj  ivrar. 
or  to  tell  him  that  he  shall  be  a  witness  against  others.     A  judge  of  the  peace  has  no  autho- 
rity to  select  whom  be  pleases  to  pardon  or  prosecute ;  and  the  prosecutor  has  stall  1^ 
power  or  ratlier  pretence,  to  do  this,  than  the  judgeu     1  Ghit.  O.  L.  83 ;  1  I^adt,  115. 
Whatever  promises  or  engagement  a  judge  may  make  with  an  aooomplic^  and  howeier 
punctually  or  faithfully  the  accomplice  may  comply  with  the  conditions  upon  which  snob 
promises  were  made,  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  them  on  his  triaL     They  may  operate,  as  u 
equitable  claim  upon  the  government  for  a  i)ardon,  or  a  postponement  of  his  triaL    And  oa 
this  account  the  greatest  caution  and  judgment  ought  to  be  used  by  judges  of  the  peaa 
upon  these  occasions.    The  power  assumed  by  them  of  admitting  accomplices  to  be  wU- 
nesses,  is  founded  in  practice  only,  and  does  not  control,  and  in  many  cases  ought  not  to  m- 
fluence,  the  authority  of  the  court  by  which  the  accomplice  is  liable  to  be  tried.    The  ac- 
complice, therefore,  may  be  deceived  and  drawn  in,  under  the  color  and  pretence  of  judidil 
authority  and  power  of  protection,  to  disclose  what  he  is  not  bound  to  discover,-  and  tiita 
make  himself  the  deluded  instrument  of  his  own  conviction.     Ck>wp.  331 ;  Davis'  Jart.  69, 
70.    The  benefit  of  the  accomplice  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  mere  hope  that  he  maj  be 
exonerated  from  punishment;  but  in  this  hope  he  may  be  deceived  and  disappointed;  and 
when  that  is  the  case,  he  has  not,  in  reality,  any  grounds  to  complain  of  a  breach  of  pnblic 
faith,  as  sometimes  happens  to  be  the  case.    There  can  be  no  breach  of  public  fiuth,  wbA 
it  is  pledged  without  competent  authority.    The  correct  practice  is  in  conformity  to  tbe« 
principles ;  for  no  judge  would  probably  take  the  responsibility  of  releasing  an  aoownpto 
who  offers  to  gfive  evidence  against  his  assodates ;  but  would  commit  him  for  trial,  and 
leave  the  event  to  the  decision  and  control  of  the  court  before  whom  he  is  liable  to  be  triw. 
Davis'  Just.  TO ;  1  Chit.  Cr,  L.  82.    In  some  cases,  when  an  aocompUoe  offers  to  testily 
against  his  associates,  and  more  especially  when  he  offers  to  point  out  the  place  where  ute 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  his  associates  may  be  discovered,  (as  by  Rowing  the  places  viieff 
stolen  goods  or  counterfeit  bank  notes  are  deposited,)  it  may  be  safe  and  advisable  for  the 
judge  to  inform  him  that  if  he  conducts  fairly  in  every  respect,  and  discloses  ihe  tffhek  trm^ 
concerning  the  g^ilt  of  himself  and  his  associates,  his  punishment  may  be  mitigated,  ana 
that  perhaps  he  may  obtain  a  pardon.    But  he  ought  to  inform  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  has  no  power  or  right  to  make  any  promise  or  engagement  with. him  to  that  effect;  tfw 
further,  that  his  confession,  testimony,  and  disclosure  must  not  only  be  perfectly  voIuotaTi 
but  that  it  must  be  found  to  be  strictly  true. 

With  respect  to  those  cases  where  &vorable  circumstances  may  induce  the  chief  to^ 
trate  to  extend  his  prerogative  of  remission,  no  general  roles  can,  of  course^  be  given.  Bn 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  unsettle  the  public  ideas  of  crime,  than  the  frequent  exemao  cf 
the  pardoning  power.  It  is  contended  with  great  eloquence  and  ability  by  Beccaria  (Tr.  on 
Cr.  175,  6,  1,)  that  clemency  should  shine  forth  in  the  laws,  and  not  in  the  executive.  Bni 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  cases  to  which  no  general  rules  can  apply;  ^^^ 
^^aummwn  jus^^^  would  be  "wmwwi  in^ria:  "  and  where  forgivness  is  at  once  beneficial  w 
the  government  which  bestows,  and  just  to  the  party  who  receives  it. 

In  order  to  render  a  pardon  valid,  it  must  express  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  crime  it  ^ 
intended  to  forgive.    4  Blk.  Com.  400. 

The  United  States  v.  NcUhan  Lukins.    The  defendant  was  convicted  and  sentenced  ''tos^ 
months  imprisonment,  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  coats  of  prose- 
cution."   A  motion  was  made  to  discharge  him,  the  President  of  the  United  States  hsFZO^ 
granted  a  pardon,  reciting,  "that  Nathan  Lukins  was  confirmed  in  the  jail  of  Philadelphi* 
under  sentence  of  the  drcuit  court  of  the  United  States,  whereby  he  was  bound  to  pay  « 
pecuniary  fine  to  the  United  States,  and  to  stand  committed  until  the  fine  and  oosts  should 
be  fully  satisfied."    The  pardon  proceeds  to  state  that  the  President  "  remits  the  fine  afore- 
said ;  hereby  willing  and  requiring  that  Nathan  Lukins,  on  payment  of  the  costs  of  pro*^' 
cution,  hefifrthwWi  discharged  fh)m  imprisonment"    At  the  foot  of  the  record  of  conviction, 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  the  executive,  was  written  by  the  President,   "  Let  the  flo® 
be  remitted  on  payment  of  costs." 
•    Bn  (he  Court,    The  intention  of  the  President  is  raanifeslK  it  was  to  remit  the  fine  onl.^- 
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The  fine  only  being  pardoned,  the  President  cannot  order  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged  from 
the  residue  of  the  sentence.  If  he  pardons  generally,  remission  of  fine  and  discharge  fol- 
lows of  course.  But  if  the  pardon  apply  only  to  the  fine,  an  order  to  discharge  from  impris- 
onment, will  not  justiQr  the  marshal  in  discharging  the  prisoner. 

The  motion  was  overruled,  and  during  the  session  of  the  court,  the  President  granted  a 
genera]  pardon.  MSS.  Reports  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  Pennsylvania  Dis- 
trict, April  sess.  1818.    3  Wash.  G.  C.  335. 

The  pardon  of  a  person  convicted  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  life, 
contained  a  proviso  that  nothing  in  the  pardon  should  be  construed  so  as  to  relieve  the  con- 
vict o^  and  from  the  legal  disabilities  to  him  from  the  conviction,  sentence  and  imprisonment, 
other  than  the  said  imprisonment :  It  was  held,  that  the  proviso  was  repugnant  to  the  par- 
don itself,  and  must  be  rejected,  and  the  party  be  freed  from  all  legal  disabilities.  People  v. 
Fease,  3  J.  CasL  333,  in  error.    See  State  v.  M'Oarty,  1  Bay,  334. 

A  pardon  may  be  extended  to  the  subject,  on  any  amdition  which  the  executive  thinks 
fit  to  annex,  whether  precedent,  or  subsequent,  on  the  performance  of  which  the  validity  of 
the  pardon  will  depend.  And  this  prerogative  is  daily  exerted  in  the  pardon  of  felons,  on 
condition  of  being  confined  to  hard  labor  for  a  stated  time,  or  of  transportation  to  some  for- 
eign country  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  such  transportation  being  allowed  by  the  act  of 
habeas  corpus  and  subsequent  acts.  31  Car.  2.  c.  2.  s.  14 ;  8  Geo.  3.  c  15 ;  19  G^.  3.  a 
74;  24  Geo.  3.  c.  66;  31  Geo.  3.  c.  46;  4  Bla.  Com.  401 ;  Williams,  J.  Pardon,  11.  And  if 
he  does  not  perform  the  condition  of  the  pardon  it  will  be  altogether  void,  and  he  may  be 
brought  to  the  bar  and  remained  to  suffer  his  original  sentence.  Moor,  466 ;  Bac  Abr.  Par* 
don,  £.  Williams,  J.  Pardon,  III;  Dick.  Sess.  431.  If  after  such  a  pardon  the  felon's  wife 
become  entitled  to  some  personal  estate,  this  will  be  decreed,  in  equity,  to  belong  to  the 
wife  as  to  a  feme  sole.    3  P.  W.  37,  8. 

See  Rev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  142,  §  12 ;  SUxte  v.  Smith,  1  Bailey,  283.  In  this  last  case  it 
was  held,  that  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  might  annex  the  condition  that  the  prisoner 
should  leave  the  state  and  never  retam. 

In  Virginia,  it  is  held,  that  the  Governor  cannot  pardon  on  condition;  for  the  condition  is 
void  and  the  pardon  absolute.     OommonweaUh  v.  Fowler,  4  Call,  35. 

If  a  pardon  be  granted  conditionally,  the  condition  must  be  performed,  otherwise  the  sen- 
tence will  be  executed.  Slate  v.  FuOer,  1  M'Cord,  176;  Statey, Smith,  1  BaUey,  283;  State 
V.  AddingUm,  2  Bailey,  516.    See  FeopU  v.  James,  2  Caines,  57. 

See  FlaveiPe  ease,  8  Watts  ft  Serg.  Rep.  197. 

The  effect  of  pardon,  is  not  merely  to  prevent  the  infliction  of  the  punishment  denounced 
by  the  sentence,  but  to  give  to  the  defendant  a  new  capacity,  credit,  and  character. 

See  Deming'e  case,  10  John.  Rep.  232. 

Competency  may  be  restored  by  pardon,  after  the  witness  shall  have  served  out  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison ;  yet  no  credit  is  due  to  him,  unless  he  be  corrobo- 
rated by  others,  or  by  the  circomstanoes  of  the  case.  Uniied  States  v.  Tom  Jonee,  2  Wheel. 
Cr.  Cas.  451,  454,  455,  460,  461,  before  Thompson,  J.,  case  of  piracy. 

The  effect  of  a  pardon  is  to  acquit  the  offender  of  all  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  convic- 
tion, and  to  give  him  a  new  credit  and  capacity.     Matter  ofDeming,  10  John.  Rep.  232. 

A  person  having  been  convicted  of  forgery,  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  life,  was 
pardoned  by  the  governor.  The  pardon  contained  a  proviso,  that  nothing  in  it  should  be 
construed  "  so  as  to  relieve  the  prisoner  of  and  from  the  legal  disabilities  to  him,  from  the 
conviction,  sentence  and  imprisonment^  other  than  the  said  imprisonment."  This  proviso 
was  held  to  bo  repugnant  to  the  pardon  itself  and  was  rejected,  and  it  was  held  that  the  pri- 
soner was  freed  Brom  all  legal  disabilities  and  was  a  competent  witness.  TJu  Feople  v.  Fease, 
3  John.  Cas.  333. 

Where  a  prisoner  had  been  pardoned  on  condition  of  leaving  the  state  for  a  specified  time, 
and  the  condition  was  not  complied  with,  the  court,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time,  held 
the  pardon  to  be  void,  and  passed  sentence.  State  v.  Fuller,  1  M'Cord,  178.  But  where,  in 
such  case,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  insane,  after  the  conditional  pardon  was 
granted,  the  ooart,  upon  hit  being  seized  and  brought  up  for  sentence,  discharged  him,  upon 
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(6)  Sentence  of  transportation. 

By  Stat.  5  G.  4,  c.  84,  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her 
privy  council,  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  any  place  or  places  be- 
yond the  seas,  either  within  or  without  her  dominions,  to  which  felons 
or  other  offenders  under  sentence  or  order  of  transportation  shall  be 
conveyed.    And  the  sentence  runs  accordingly  thus : — "  The  sentence 
of  the  court  is,  that  you  be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  to  such  place 
as  Her  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  privy  council,  may  di- 
rect and  appoint,  for  the  term  of  [your  natural  life^'*  or  " years''.] 

The  statute  by  which  the  offence  is  punishable,  mentions  the  term  of 
transportation.  But  it  is  provided  by  stat  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  24,  s.  1,  that 
where  the  term  of  transportation  is  for  life  or  some  long  term  of  years, 
or  where  imprisonment  is  to  be  for  a  term  not  less  than  two  years,  it 
shall  be  lawful,  if  the  court  shall  think  fit,  to  pass  sentence  of  trans- 
portation for  a  less  term  (but  not  less  than  seven  years,)  and  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment  for  a  less  term  than  two  years  with  or  without 
hard  labor.  [2] 


condition  of  his  departing  within  the  same  period  originally  limited  in  the  pardon.   IKs 
pie  Y.  JaTneSf  2  Gaines'  Rep.  5*7.    For  form  of  pardon,  see  Hoffman  v.  Gogter,  2  Whart  463, 
468,  9. 

The  plea  of  non-identity  may  also  probably  occur  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  If  tbe 
prisoner  was  attainted  in  another  court,  or  has  since  his  sentence  been  out  of  custody,  it  is 
open  to  him  to  allege  that  he  is  not  the  party  against  whom  the  sentence  was  given ;  (Fosfc. 
40.  1  Bla.  Rep.  3.  4  Bla.  Com.  396 ;)  or  if  the  prisoner  escapes  and  is  re-taken,  the  same 
question  may  arise.  3  Burr.  1810.  In  these  cases,  the  court  must  ask  the  party  in  custody 
whether  he  has  any  thing  to  say  why  execution  should  not  be  awarded  against  him.  1  Hale, 
368.  3  Burr.  1810.  1  Bla.  Rep.  4.  Fost  40.  On  this  he  may,  ore  tenus^  and,  without  hold- 
ing up  his  hand,  aver  that  he  is  not  the  person  mentioned  in  the  record,  to  which  the  attor- 
ney-general may,  in  the  same  way,  reply  that  he  is  the  same,  and  that  he  is  ready  to  verify 
it,  and  a  venire  will  be  awarded  to  try  the  issue  thus  joined  returnable  instanter.  1  Bla. 
Rep.  4.  Fost.  40,  1.  3  Burr.  1810.  The  prisoner  may  be  allowed  counsel  to  assist  him, 
but  the  court  will  not  put  off  the  trial  unless  strong  grounds  are  shown  to  presume  that  the 
party  has  been  mistaken.  3  Burr.  1810.  Fost.  41.  1  Bla.  Rep.  4.  4  Bla.  Com.  396.  Nor 
will  time  be  allowed  him  to  produce  witnesses,  unless  he  will  positively  swear  that  be  is  not 
the  party  attainted.  Fost  42.  4  Bla.  Com.  396.  4  Bla.  Rep.  4,  5.  Nor,  though  his  life  is 
in  question,  can  ho  be  allowed  to  make  any  peremptory  challengea  1  Lev.  61.  Fost  42, 
1  Bla.  Rep.  6.  4  Bla.  Com.  396.  During  this  trial  if  the  offenders  have  escaped  and  are  oon- 
sidered  desperate,  they  may  be  chained  together.  3  Burr.  1812.  If  the  Jury  find  them  to 
be  the  same  persons,  no  proclamation  ought  to  be  made  before  the  award  of  execution ;  (3 
Burr.  1811 ;)  but  execution  will  immediately  be  awarded  according  to  the  original  sentence. 
Id,  ib. 

If  all  these  resources  fail — ^if  no  reprieve  is  sent — ^no  pardon  obUuned — and  the  identitr 
of  the  prisoner  is  either  indisputable,  or  thus  ascertained — ^nothing  remains  but  to  execute 
the  sentence.  This  brings  us  to  the  end  and  object  of  every  criminal  prosecution-— the 
punishment  of  the  offender. 

[2]  Transpoiiatioriy  or  cxife,  (it  was  held,  that  by  the  word  troMporkUion,  in  the  8  (Jea  3, 
c  15,  (now  repealed  by  5  Geo.  4,  c  84,)  was  meant  not  merely  the  conveying  of  a  felon  to 
the  place  of  transportation,  but  his  being  so  conveyed  and  remaining  there  during  the  tenn 
for  which  he  was  ordered  to  be  transported,)  is  generally  regarded  as  the  next  to  death  in  the 
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(c)  Sentence  of  imprisonment. 

By  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  4,  c.  38,  s.  4,  whenever  any  person  shall  be  con- 
victed at  any  assizes  or  sessions,  of  any  offence  for  which  he  or  she  shall 
be  liable  either  to  the  punishment  of  death,  transportation,  or  imprison- 
ment, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  commit 
such  person  to  any  house  of  correction  for  such  county,  in  execution  of 

scale  of  punishment,  though,  perhaps,  it  amounts  to  scarcely  any  punishment  at  all,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  of  those  criminals  who  actually  endure  it     It  was  altogether  unknown 
as  a  penalty  to  tlie  common  law  of  England.    2  Hen.  Bla.  223.    3  P.  Wms.  38.    2  T.  R.  584. 
Co.  Lit  133,  a.     1  Bla.  CJom.  137.    Williams,  J.,  Felony,  VI.    Dick.  Sess.  232.    The  only 
case  in  which  it  arose,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  abjuration,  where  the  party  accused  fled 
to  a  sanctuary,  confessed  his  crime,  and  took  an  oath  to  leave  the  kingdom  at  the  port  assign- 
ed him,  and  never  to  return  without  the  permission  of  his  majesty.    4  Bla.  Com.  333.    3  P. 
Wms.  37.     Tliis  was  evidently  not  a  punishment,  but  a  condition  of  pardon ;  for  it  was  ex- 
pressly provided  by  magna  charta^  (9  Hen.  3,  st  1,  c.  29,)  that  no  freeman  shall  be  banished, 
unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land.    The  first  introduction  of  exile 
into  the  English  law,  after  abjuration  was  abolished,  by  the  30  Eliz.  c.  4,  respecting  vagrants, 
which  was  repealed  by  the  12  Anne,  st  2,  c.  23.    Very  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  second,  it  became  usual  for  the  crown  to  grant  pardons,  on  condition  that  the  offender 
should  be  banished,  either  for  life,  or  for  some  limited  period,  and  that  the  original  sentence 
should  be  reviewed  on  his  breaking  the  stipulations  of  its  remission.    KeL  Preface,  iv.  KeL 
45.     2  Hen.  Bla.  223.    Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  33,  s.  139.    Williams,  J.,  Felony,  VI.    When  this 
mode  was  pursued,  the  convicts  were  not  to  be  sent  away  as  slaves,  but  upon  indentures  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  serve  particular  masters  for  seven  or  five  years,  during  the  last 
part  of  which  they  were  to  receive  wsges,  and  at  the  expiration  of  which  time,  they  were  to 
be  allowed  land  and  stock  of  their  own,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  plantations.    KeL 
Pref.  iv.    Kel  45.    An  account  was  also  to  be  given  of  the  usage  they  met  with,  of  the  ex- 
piration of  their  time,  and  of  their  arrival  or  departure.    Kel.  Pref.  iv.    The  substitution  of 
exile,  for  capital  punishment  was  expressly  allowed  by  the  habeas  corpus  act,  which,  in 
other  cases,  rendered  all  confinement  beyond  the  realm,  illegal    31  Car.  2,  c.  2,  s.  14.    At 
length,  by  the  4  Geo.  1,  a  11,  transportation  was  introduced  in  certain  cases,  (now  extend- 
ed to  all  clergyable  felonies,)  (by  6  Geo.  4,  c.  25,  s.  2,)  instead  of  burning  in  the  hand,  or 
whipping,  which  were,  at  that  time,  the  conditions  on  which  laymen  were  admitted  to 
clergy.    By  that  act,  when  any  person  entitled  to  clergy  on  undergoing  those  penalties  was 
convicted  of  grand  or  petit  larceny,  or  the  felonious  stealing  of  money  or  goods,  the  court 
before  whom  he  was  tried,  was  empowered,  instead  of  the  whipping,  or  burning  in  the  hand 
to  order  him  to  be  sent  to  some  of  his  majesty*s  plantations  in  America,  for  seven  years,  and 
to  transfer  them,  by  order,  to  the  use  of  such  persons,  and  their  assigns,  as  would  contract 
for  their  performance  of  the  sentence.     Prisoners  convicted  of  knowingly  receivinj;^4C6ien 
goods,  were  also  made  subject  to.  the  same  regulations,  when  transported  for  fourteen  years ; 
and  now  oflenders  may,  in  various  offences,  be  transported  for  life.    Where  a  pardon  is 
granted,  on  condition  of  transportation,  and  no  term  is  specified,  in  that  case  the  offender  is 
to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years,  by  the  4  Gea  1,  c.  11. 

The  principal  act  now  in  force  regulating  the  transportation  of  offenders,  is  the  5  Geo.  4, 
c.  84,  which  revives  and  consolidates  all  the  laws  on  the  subject ;  (the  act  repeals  the  4  Geo. 
1,  c  11,  in  part,  the  6  Geo.  1,  c.  23,  in  part,  the  16  Geo.  2,  c.  15.  8  Geo.  3,  c.  15,  the  28 
Geo.  3,  c.  24,  in  part,  the  31  Geo.  3,  c.  46,  in  part,  and  the  43  Geo.  3,  c.  15,  the  parts  un- 
repealed will  bo  found  noticed  in  the  text  This  act  does  not  extend  to  persons  banished, 
under  the  60  Geo.  3,  and  1  Geo.  4,  c.  8,  for  seditious  libels;)  and  by  the  second  section  of 
that  act,  offenders  adjudged  for  transportation  are  to  be  transported  under  its  provisions. 

Punishment  by  transportation,  is  unknown  in  the  United  States. 
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the  judgment.  Or  sucli  prisoner  may  undergo  his  imprisonment  in  the 
common  jail  of  the  county,  &c.,  in  which  he  is  convicted.  The  court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  indeed,  when  it  passes  sentence  of  imprisonment, 
may  order  the  party  to  be  imprisoned  in  any  county  in  England,  with- 
out reference  to  the  place  where  the  offence  was  committed  ;(a)  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  jail  delivery,  or 
courts  of  quarter  sessions. 

The  period  of  imprisonment  for  an  offence  by  statute,  is  always  men- 
tioned in  the  statute ;  in  what  cases  the  sentence  may  be  for  a  less 
ierm,{b)  For  an  offence  at  common  law,  however,  the  term  is  not  lim- 
ited ;  but  the  court  seldom,  even  for  offences  the  most  ag- 
gravated, award  a  longer  impisonment  than  two  years.  *As  [*183] 
the  being  already  sentenced  for  another  offence.(c)[l] 


(a)  Arch.  Pr.  Or.  Off.  108;  see  R  v.  Oar-         {b)  Seestat.  9  A  10  Vict  a  24^  a.  1, 
tfufe,  2  Ad.  &  El.  266.  (c)  Wilkes  v.  B.  in  error,  4  Bro.  P.  C.  367, 

[1]  The  punishment  of  imprisonment  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  sentence  for  crimes 
which  are  visited  with  any  species  of  corporal  privation  or  suffering.  This  is  a  species  <^ 
punishment)  the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  where  the 
judge  has  a  discretion  to  exercise  it  should  be  proportioned  in  its  length,  to  the  circumfitances 
of  the  case. 

If  the  order  of  a  court  be  to  confine  a  person  in  a  certain  prison,  the  confining  him  in  any 
other  prison  would  be  false  imprisonment,  for  whioh  he  may  recover  damagea  Salk.  408. 
Skin.  664.  £ac.  Ab.  Trespass,  D.  3.  When  a  party  convicted  is  actually  in  custody  for  one 
offence,  and  is  afterwards  tried  for  anotlier,  before  the  original  term  is  expired,  sentence  of 
further  imprisonment  may  be  given,  to  commence  from  the  termination  of  the  first ;  (4  Burr. 
2577.  1  Leach,  536;)  or,  judging  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  transportation,  the  court  may 
allow  the  latter  term  to  begin  from  the  time  of  judgment,  and  so  to  be  in  part,  concurrent 
with  the  former.  1  Leach,  441.  When  the  prisoner  is  in  custody  of  the  marshal  in  execa« 
tion  on  a  criminal  sentence,  the  court  will  not^  on  an  affidavit  of  illness,  allow  him  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rules,  as  that  would  be  to  render  the  sentence  invalid.  1  Stra.  196,  197.  2  Stim. 
817,  843,  845,  1122. 

Grimes  punishdbU  by  im^yrisonment  in  a  State  Prison  in  New  York. 

In  New  York,  the  Revised  Statutes,  (4th  ed.  Banks,  Gould  &  Co.  1852,)  part  4,  chap.  1, 
titles  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  make  the  following  acts  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  priaon, 
"^^is^  killing  a  human  being,  without  design  to  effect  death,  by  the  act,  procurement  or  culpa- 
ble n^g^ence  of  any  other  person,  while  such  other  person  is  engaged  in  the  perpetration 
of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  not  amounting  to  felony,  or  in  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  any 
such  crime  or  misdemeanor;  deliberately  assisting  another  in  the  commission  of  self-murder; 
and  wilfully  killing  an  unborn  quick  child,  by  any  injury  to  the  mother  of  such  child,  which 
would  be  murder  if  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  mother, — which  acts  being  manslaughter 
in  the  first  degree. 

Administering  to  any  woman  pregnant  with  a  quick  child,  any  medicine,  drug  or  substance 
whatever,  or  using,  or  employing  any  instrument  or  other  means,  with  intent  to  destroy  soch 
child,  unless  the  same  shall  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  mother,  or  shall  be  ad- 
vised by  two  physicians  to  be  necessary  for  such  purpose ;  or  unnecessarily  killing  another, 
either,  while  resisting  an  attempt  by  such  other  person  to  commit  any  felony,  or  to  do  any 
unlawful  act,  or  after  such  attempt  has  failed — these  being  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree, 

A  person  involuntarily  killing  a  human  being,  by  the  act,  procurement,  or  culpable  neg- 
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The  court,  in  sentencing  a  defendant  to  imprisonment,  might  former- 
ly have  directed  the  prisoner  to  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement  for  the 

ligence  of  another,  while  such  other  person  is  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a  trespass  or 
other  injury  to  private  rights  or  property,  or  engs^ed  in  an  attempt  to  commit  such  injury; 
a  person  navigating  any  boat  or  vessel  for  gain,  wilfully  or  negligently  receiving  so  many 
passengers,  or  such  a  quantity  of  other  lading,  that  by  means  thereof  such  boat  or  vessel  sinks 
or  oversets,  and  thereby  any  human  being  is  drowned  or  otherwise  killed ;  the  owner  of  a 
mischievous  animal,  knowing  its  propensities,  wilfully  suffering  it  to  go  at  large,  or  keeping 
it  without  ordinary  care,  and  such  animal  while  so  at  large  or  not  confined,  killing  any  hu- 
man being,  who  takes  all  the  precaution  which  the  circumstances  permit,  to  avoid  such 
animal ;  and  any  physician,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  without  a  design  to  effect 
death,  administering  any  poison,  drug  or  medicine,  or  doing  any  other  act,  to  another  per- 
son, which  produces  the  death  of  such  other  person : — such  person,  owner  and  physician  be- 
ing deemed  guilty  oT  manshugJUer  in  the  third  degree. 

As  to  what  is  deemed  manahughter  in  the  foutrth  degree^  see  Revised  Statutes,  part  4,  ch. 
1,  title  2,  §  18  and  19.  For  homicide  excusable  and  justifiable,  see  Revised  Satutes,  vol.  2, 
660. 

Carnally  and  unlawfully  knowing  any  female  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years ;  forcibly 
ravishing  any  woman  of  the  age  of  ten  years  or  upwards ;  carnally  knowing  any  woman 
above  the  age  of  ten  years,  without  her  consent,  by  administering  to  her  any  substance  or 
liquid,  which  produces  such  stupor,  or  such  imbecility  of  mind  or  weakness  of  body,  as  to 
prevent  effectual  resistance ;  taking  any  woman  unlawfully,  against  her  will,  and  by  force, 
menace  or  duress,  compelling  her  to  many  him,  or  to  marry  any  other  person,  or  to  be  defiled ; 
or  taking  away  any  female  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  ttom  her  father,  mother,  guardian 
or  other  person  having  the  legal  charge  of  her  person,  without  their  consent,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution,  concubinage  or  marriage— which  acts  being  called  rape. 

Cutting  out,  or  disabling  the  tongue,  putting  out  an  eye,  slitting  the  lip,  slitting  or  destroy- 
ing the  nose,  cutting  off  or  disabling  any  member,  with  premeditated  design,  evidenced  by 
laying  in  wait  for  the  purpose,  or  in  any  other  manner ;  or  with  intention  to  kill,  or  commit 
any  felony — ^these  being  mayhem. 

Forcibly  seizing  or  confining  another,  without  law(\il  authority,  inveigling  or  kidnapping 
another,  with  intent,  either  to  cause  sudi  other  to  be  secretly  confined  or  imprisoned  in  this 
state  against  his  will ;  or  to  cause  such  other  person  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  or  in  any  way  $eld 
to  service  against  his  will — ^these  being  hidna/pping. 

Being  accessory  after  the  fkct,  to  any  kidnapping  or  confinement ;  selling  or  in  any  uMi- 
ner  transferring  for  any  term,  the  services  or  labor  of  any  black,  mulatto,  or  other  penon  of 
oolor,  who  has  been  forcibly  taken,  inveigled  or  kidnapped  fh>m  this  state  to  any  otiier  jrtate, 
place,  or  country ;  maliciously,  forcibly  or  fraudulently  leading,  taking  or  carrying  aw^,  or 
decoying  or  enticing  away,  any  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  with  intent  to  detain 
and  conceal  such  child  fh)m  its  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  lawfiil  charge 
of  such  child;  exposing  any  child  under  the  age  of  six  years,  in  any  highway,  street,  field, 
house  or  out-house,  by  the  &ther,  mother,  or  other  person  to  whom  the  child  has  been  con- 
fided ;  shooting  at  another,  or  attempting  to  dischaige  any  kind  of  fire  arms,  or  any  air  gun, 
at  another  ,or  assaulting  and  battering  another  by  means  of  any  deadly  weapon,  or  by  such 
other  means  or  force  as  is  likely  to  produce  death,  with  the  intent  to  kill,  maim,  ravish,  or 
rob  such  other  person,  or  in  the  attempt  to  commit  any  burglary,  larceny  or  other  felony,  or 
in  resisting  the  execution  of  any  legal  process;  administering  or  causing  and  procuring  to  be 
administered,  any  poison  to  any  human  being  with  intent  to  kill  such  being,  and  which  shall ' 
have  been  actually  taken  by  such  being,  whereof  death  shall  not  ensue ;  mingling  any  poi- 
son with  any  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  with  intent  to  kill  or  injure  any  human  being,  or 
wilfully  poisoning  any  well,  spring,  or  reservoir  of  water;  and  assaulting,  with  an  intent  to 
commit  any  robbery,  burglary,  rape,  manslaughter,  or  any  other  felony. 

Wilfully  setting  fire  to,  or  buming  any  uihabited  dwelling  house,  in  the  day  time;  and 
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whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  time, — ^in  all  cases  within  stat.  7  4  8  G.  4, 
c.  29,  (Peel's  Act,  larceny,)  by  sect.  4, — in  all  cases  within  stat  7  4  8 

wilfully  settiDg  fire  to,  or  bumiDg  in  the  night  time,  any  shop,  warehoose^  or  other  building, 
not  being  the  subject  of  arson  in  the  first  degree,  but  adjoining  to,  or  within  the  cortilage  of 
any  inhabited  dwelling  house,  so  that  such  house  is  endangered  by  such  firing— sach  firing 
being  arson  in  the  second  degree.  .  ^ 

Wilfiilly  setting  fire  to,  or  burning  in  the  day  time,  any  shop,  warehouse  or  other  building, 
which  being  committed  in  the  night  time  would  be  arson  in  the  second  degree;  wilfnlly  sec- 
ting  fire  to,  or  burning  in  the  night  time,  the  house  of  another,  not  the  subject  of  arson  in 
the  first  or  second  degree — any  house  of  public  worship,  or  any  school  house — any  puWic 
building  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  state,  or  to  any  county,  city,  town,  or  village^  or  any 
buQding  in  which  are  deposited  the  papers  of  any  public  oflBcer — or  any  bam  or  grist  mill— 
or  any  building  erected  for  the  manufactory  of  cotton  or  woUen  goods,  or  both,  or  paper,  iron 
or  other  fabric — or  any  fulling  mill,  or  any  ship  or  vessel ;  and  wilfully  burning  any  building, 
ship  or  vessel,  or  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  chattel,  being  at  the  time  insured 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  with  intent  to  prejudice  the  insurer,  whether  the  same  be  the 
property  of  the  person  setting  fire,  or  of  any  other — ^these  being  arson  in  the  third  degrt^ 

"Wilfully  setting  fire  to,  or  burning  any  dwelling  house  or  building,  ship  or  vessel,  which 
being  done  in  the  night  time,  would  be  arson  in  the  third  degree;  wilfully  setting  fire  to,  or 
burning  in  the  day  time,  any  saw-mill,  any  carding  madiine  or  building  containing  tbessme^ 
any  stack  of  grain  of  any  kind,  or  any  stack  of  hay,  not  being  the  property  of  the  pereon 
setting  fire,  or  any  toll  bridge,  or  any  other  public  bridge ;  and  wilfully  setting  fire  to  or 
burning,  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  time,  any  crop  of  grain  growing  or  standing  in  the  field, 
or  any  nursery  or  orchard  of  fruit  trees  belonging  to  another — or  any  fence  around  any  culti- 
rated  field  belonging  to  another, — or  the  woods  in  any  town,  not  belonging  to  himseH— o*" 
any  grass  or  herbage  growing  on  any  marshes  or  other  lands  not  belongmg  to  himself:— 
tlieso  being  arson  in  tJie  fourth  degree. 

Breaking  into  and  entering,  in  the  night  time,  the  dwelling  house  of  another,  in  which 
there  is  at  the  time  some  human  being,  with  intent  to  commit  some  crime  therein,  either  by 
forcibly  bursting  or  breaking  the  wall,  or  outer  door,  window,  or  shutter  of  a  window  of  sach 
house,  or  the  lock  or  bolt  of  such  door,  or  the  fastening  of  such  window  or  shatter ;  or  break- 
ing in  any  other  manner,  being  armed  with  some  dangerous  weapon,  or  assisted  and  aided 
by  one  or  more  confederates,  then  actually  present;  or  by  unlocking  an  outer  door  by  means 
of  false  keys,  or  by  picking  the  lock  thereof: — ^tliis  being  burglary  in  the  first  degree. 

Breaking  into  any  dwelling  house  in  the  day  time,  under  such  circumstances  as  constitute 
the  crime  of  burglary  in  the  first  degree,  if  committed  in  the  night  time;  breaking  into  any 
dwelling  house  in  the  night  time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  crime,  but  >inder  such  drcom- 
stances  as  do  not  constitute  the  offence  of  burglary  in  the  first  degree;  entering  into  the 
dwelling  house  of  another  by  day  or  by  night,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  constitute  burglary 
as  above  specified,  with  intent  to  commit  a  crime;  being  in  the  dwelling  house  of  another 
and  committing  a  crime  therein,  breaking,  in  the  night  time,  any  outer  door,  window,  or  shut- 
ter of  a  window,  or  any  other  part  of  such  house,  to  get  out  of  the  same;  entering' the  dwel- 
ling house  of  another  in  the  night  time,  through  an  open  outer  door  or  window,  or  other 
aperture  not  made  by  him  entering,  and  breaking  any  inner  door  of  the  same  house,  with 
the  intent  to  commit  any  crime;  being  lawfully  in  any  dwellmg  house,  and  breaking,  in  the 
night  time,  any  inner  door  of  the  same  house,  with  the  intent  of  committing  any  crime:— 
these  being  burglary  in  the  second  degree. 

Breaking  and  entering,  in  the  day  or  in  the  night  time,  any  building  withm  the  curtilage 
of  a  dwelling  house,  but  not  forming  a  part  thereof; — or  any  shop,  store,  booth,  tent,  ware- 
house, or  other  building,  in  which  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  valuable  thing  is  kept  for  use, 
sale  or  deposite,  with  intent  to  steal  therein,  or  to  commit  any  felony;  and  breaking  and  en- 
tering into  the  dwelling  house  of  another,  in  the  day  time,  under  such  circumstances  as  con- 
stitute the  offence  of  burglary  in  the  second  degree,  if  committed  in  the  night  timer— these 
being  burglary  in  Vie  third  degree. 
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G,  4,  c.  80,  (Peel's  Act,  malioious  injuries,)  by  sect.  27, — in  all  cases 
within  Stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.-28,  by  sect.  9, — in  all  cases  within  stat.  11  G. 

Forging,  counterfeiting,  and  falsely  altering  any  will  of  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
deed  or  other  instrument,  being  or  purporting  to  be  the  act  of  another,  by  which  any  right 
or  interest  in  real  property  shall  be  or  purport  to  be  transferred,  conveyed,  or  in  any  way 
changed  or  affected ;  any  certificate  or  endorsement  of  the  acknowledgment  by  any  person 
of  any  deed  or  other  instrument  which  by  law  may  be  recorded,  made  or  purporting  to  have 
been  made  by  any  officer  duly  authorized  to  make  such  certificate  or  endorsement ;  any  cer- 
tificate of  the  proof  of  any  deed,  will,  or  other  instrument,  which  by  law  may  be  recorded, 
made  or  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  any  court  or  officer  duly  authorized  to  make  such 
certificate,  with  intent  to  defraud;  any  certificate  or  other  public  security,  issued  or  purport- 
ing to  have  been  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  state,  by  virtue  of  any  law  thereof;  any 
bill  of  credit  heretofore  issued  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  or 
purporting  to  have  been  so  issued,  by  which  certificate,  bill  or  other  public  security  the  pay- 
ment of  any  money  absolutely,  or  upon  any  contingency,  shall  be  promised,  on  the  receipt 
of  any  money,  goods  or  valuable  thing  shall  be  acknowledged ;  any  certificate  of  any  share, 
right  or  interest  in  any  public  stock,  created  by  virtue  of  any  law  of  this  state,  issued  or  pur- 
porting to  have  been  issued  by  any  publio  officer;  any  other  evidence  of  any  debt  or  liability 
of  the  people  of  this  state,  either  absolute  or  contingent,  issued  or  purporting  to  have  been 
issued  by  any  public  officer;  or  any  endorsement  or  other  instrument,  transferring  or  pur- 
porting to  transfer  the  right  or  interest  of  any  holder  of  such  certificate,  public  security,  bill 
of  credit,  certificate  of  stock,  evidence  of  debt,  or  liability,  or  of  any  person  entitled  to  such 
right  or  interest,  with  intent  to  defVaud  the  people  of  this  state,  or  any  public  officer  thereof 
or  any  other  person: — ^these  being  forgery  in  the  first  degree. 

Forging  or  counterfeiting  the  great  or  privy  seal  of  this  state ;  tUe  seal  of  any  public 
office  authorized  by  law;  the  seal  of  any  court  of  record,  including  surrogate's  seals ;  or  the 
seal  of  any  body  corporate,  duly  incorporated  by  or  under  the  laws  of  this  state ;  falsely  mak- 
ing, forging,  or  counterfeiting,  any  impression  purporting  to  be  the  impression  of  any  sudi 
seal,  with  intent  to  defraud :  falsely  altering,  destroying,  corrupting  or  &lsifyiug,  any  record 
of  any  will,  conveyance  or  other  instrument,  the  record  of  which  is  by  law  evidence;  any 
record  of  any  judgment  in  a  court  of  record,  or  any  enrolment  of  any  decree  of  a  court  of 
equity ;  the  return  of  any  officer,  court  or  tribunal,  to  any  process  of  any  court,  with  intent 
to  defraud :  falsely  making,  foiling  or  altering  any  entry  in  any  book  of  records ;  any  instru- 
ment purporting  to  be  any  record  or  return,  specified  as  above,  with  intent  to  defraud :  any 
officer  authorized  to  take  the  proof  or  acknowledgment  of  any  conveyance  of  real  estate,  or 
of  any  other  instrument  which  by  law  may  be  recorded,  wilfully  and  falsely  certifying  that 
any  such  conveyance  or  instrument  was  acknowledged  by  any  party  thereto,  when  in  truth 
no  such  acknowledgment  was  made ;  or  that  any  such  conveyance  or  instrument  was  proved 
when  in  truth  no  such  proof  was  made :  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin, 
which  are  current^  by  custom  or  usage  within  this  state :  these  being  forgery  in  the  second 
degree. 

Making  or  engraving,  causing  or  procuring  to  be  made  or  engraved,  any  plate  in  the  simi- 
litude or  form  of  any  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange,  drafl,  check,  certificate  of  deposit, 
or  other  evidence  of  debt,  issued  by  any  incorporated  bank  in  this  state,  or  by  any  bank  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  state  or  territory  thereof)  or  under 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  or  government,  without  the  authority  of  such  bank :  having 
or  keeping  In  custody  or  possession,  any  such  plate  without  the  authority  of  such  bank, 
with  intent  of  using  or  having  the  same  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  therefrom  any  im- 
pression to  be  passed,  sold  or  uttered :  having  or  keeping  in  custody  or  possession,  without 
the  authority  of  such  bank,  any  impression  taken  from  any  such  plate,  with  intent  to  have 
the  same  filled  up  and  completed  for  the  purpose  of  being  passed,  sold  or  uttered :  making 
or  causing  to  be  made,  or  having  in  custody  or  possession,  any  plate  upon  which  is  engraved 
any  figure  or  words,  which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  falsely  altering  any  evidence  of 
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4  &  1  W.  4,  a  66,  (Forgery  Act,)  by  sect.  26,— in  all  oaseB  within  stat. 
2  W.  4,  c.  34,  (Coin,)  by  sect.  19,— in  all  cases  within  stat.  8  &  9  Vict. 

debt  iasaed  by  anj  sach  incorporated  bank,  with  tlie  intent  of  having  the  same  uaeA  &>r 
such  purpose :  selling,  exchanging,  or  delivering  for  any  consideration,  any  forg^ed  or  coan- 
terfeited  promissory  note,  check,  bill,  draft  or  other  evidence  of  debt  or  engagement,  for  tbe- 
payment  of  money  absolutely,  or  upon  any  contingency,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or 
counterfeited,  with  intention  to  have  the  same  uttered  or  passed :  offering  any  such  note  or 
other  instrument  for  sale,  exchange  or  delivery  for  any  consideration,  with  tho  like  know- 
ledge and  with  the  like  intention:  or  receiving  any  such  note  or  other  instruoieat  upon  a 
sale,  exchange,  or  delivery,  for  any  consideration,  with  the  like  intent,  and  with  the  like 
knowledge:  these  also  being /orrery  in  the  second  degree. 

Having  in  possession  any  forged,  altered  or  counterfeit  negotiable  note,  bill,  draft  or  other 
evidence  of  debt,  issued  or  purporting  to  have  been  issued  by  any  corporation  or  compacT 
duly  authorized  for  that  purpose  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  this  state,  or  of  any 
other  state,  government  or  country,  the  forgery  of  which  is  above  mentioned,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  forged,  altered  or  counterfeited ;  with  the  intention  to  utter  the  same  as  true  or 
false,  or  to  cause  the  same  to  be  uttered,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud — ^this  subjecting  to 
the  punishment  of  forgery  in  the  second  degree. 

Falsely  making,  altering,  forging  or  counterfeiting,  with  injurious  or  fraudulent  intent,  any 
instrument  or  writing,  being  or  purporting  to  be,  any  process  issued  by  any  competent  court 
magistrate  or  officer;  or  being  or  purporting  to  be,  any  pleading  or  proceeding  filed  oi 
entered  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity ;  or  being  or  purporting  to  be,  any  certificate,  order  or 
allowance  by  any  competent  court  or  officer,  or  being  or  purporting  to  be,  any  licence  <x 
authority  authorized  by  any  statute :  or  any  instrument  or  writing,  being  or  purporting  to 
be,  the  act  of  another,  by  which  any  pecuniary  demand  or  obligation  is,  or  purports  to  be, 
created,  increased,  discharged,  or  diminished,  or  by  which  any  right  or  property  whatever, 
are,  or  purport  to  be,  transferred,  conveyed,  discharged,  diminished  or  in  any  manner  effected, 
the  degree  of  which  ofi*ence  is  not  above  mentioned,  whereby  any  person  may  be  affected, 
bound,  or  in  any  way  injured,  in  his  person  or  property — ^these  being  forgery  in  the  third 
degree. 

Making  with  fraudulent  intent,  any  false  entry,  or  fl\lsely  altering  any  entry  made,  in  any 
book  of  accounts  left  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  this  state,  or  in  the  office  of  the  trea- 
surer, or  of  the  surveyor-general,  or  of  any  county  treasurer,  by  which  any  demand  or  obli- 
gation, claim  right  or  interest,  either  against,  or  in  favor  of  the  people  of  this  state,  or  any 
county  or  town ;  or  any  individual,  is,  or  purports  to  be  discharged,  diminished,  increased, 
created,  or  in  any  manner  affected :  or  making  with  fhiudulent  intent  any  false  entry,  or 
felsely  altering  any  entry  made,  in  any  book  of  accounts  kept  by  any  monicd  corporation  with- 
in his  state,  or  in  any  book  of  accounts  kept  by  any  such  corporation,  or  its  officers,  and  deli- 
vered or  intended  to  be  delivered,  to  any  person  dealing  with  such  corporation,  by  whidi 
any  pecuniary  obligation,  claim  or  credit,  is,  or  purports.to  be,  discharged,  diminished,  in- 
creased, created,  or  in  any  manner  affected — these  also  being /orrery  in  the  third  degree. 

Having  in  possesion  any  forged  or  counterfeited  instrument,  the  forgery  of  which  is  above 
mentioned,  except  such  as  are  enumerated  as  subjecting  to  the  punishment  of  forgery  in  the 
second  degree,  knowing  tlie  same  to  be  forged,  counterfeited  or  falsely  altered,  with  inten- 
tion to  injure  or  defraud,  by  uttering  the  same  as  true  or  as  false,  or  by  causing  the  same  to 
be  so  uttered:  or  having  in  possession  any  counterfeit  of  any  gold  or  silver  coin  which  is  at 
the  time  current  in  the  state,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited,  with  intention  to  de- 
fraud or  injure,  by  uttering  the  same  as  true  or  as  fidse,  or  by  causing  the  same  to  be  so 
uttered— these  being  forgery  in  the  fourth  degree. 

Uttering  and  publishing  as  true,  with  intent  to  defraud,  any  forged,  altered  or  counterfeit- 
ed instrument,  or  any  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  forging,  altering  or  counterfeiting 
of  which,  is  above  mentioned,  knowing  such  instrument  or  coin  to  be  forged,  altered  or 
counterfeited. 

Making,  with  injurious  or  fraudulent  intent,  any  hutroment  in  one's  own  name,  intended 
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c  25,  (malicious  injuries  by  fire,  or  explosive  substances,)  by  sect.  11 ; — 
and  in  some  other  cases,  which  shall  be  mentioned  under  their  proper 

to  creatOi  increase,  diacfaargo,  defeat  or  diminisb  any  pecuniary  obligation,  right  or  interest, 
or  to  transfer  or  effect  any  property  whatever,  and  uttering  or  {lAssiug  it,  under  the  pretence 
that  it  is  the  act  of  another  who  bears  the  same  name. 

Totally  erasing  or  obliterating  any  instrument  or  writing,  with  intent  to  defraud,  by  which 
any  pecuniary  obligation,  or  any  right,  interest  or  claim  to  property,  is,  or  is  intended  to  be, 
created,  increased,  discharged,  diminished  or  in  any  way  affected. 

Placing  or  connecting  together  different  parts  of  several  genuine  instruments,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce one  instrument,  with  intent  to  defraud. 

falsely  making,  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  evidence  of  debt,  issued,  or  purporting  to 
have  been  issued,  by  any  corporation  having  authority  for  that  purpose,  to  which  is  affixed 
the  pretended  signature  of  any  person  as  an  agent  or  officer  of  such  corporation. 

Falsely  representing  or  personating  another,  and  in  such  assumed  character,  marrying 
another;  becoming  bail  or  surety  for  any  party  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  before 
any  court  or  officer  authorized  to  take  such  bail  or  surety;  confessing  any  judgment;  ac- 
knowledging the  execution  of  any  conveyance  of  real  estate,  or  of  any  other  instrument, 
which  by  law  may  be  recorded;  or  domg  any  other  act  in  the  course  of  a  suit,  proceeding 
or  prosecution,  whereby  the  person  so  represented  or  personated  may  be  made  liable  in  any 
event,  to  the  payment  of  any  debt,  damages,  costs,  or  sum  of  money,  or  his  rights  or  interests 
may  in  any  manner  be  affected. 

Falsely  representing  or  personating  another,  and  in  such  assumed  character  receiving 
any  money  or  valuable  property  of  any  description,  intended  to  be  delivered  to  the  Indivi- 
dual so  personated. 

Fraudulently  producing  an  infant,  and  falsely  pretending  it  to  have  been  bom  of  parents 
whose  child  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of  any  personal  estate,  or  to  inherit  any  real  estate, 
with  intent  of  intercepting  the  inheritance  of  any  such  real  estate,  or  the  distribution  of  any 
such  personal  property,  from  any  person  lawfully  entitled  thereto. 

Substituting  and  producing  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  an  in&nt  under  the  age  of  six 
years,  which  has  been  put  out  for  nursing,  education  or  any  other  purpose,  another  child  in 
the  place  of  the  one  so  put  out  for  nursing  or  education,  with  intent  to  deceive  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  such  chUd. 

By  colour  of  any  false  taken  or  writing,  or  by  any  other  folse  pretence,  designedly  obtain- 
ing the  signature  of  any  person  to  any  written  instrument,  or  any  money,  personal  properly, 
or  valuable  thing,  with  intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  another. 

Feloniously  taking  the  personal  property  of  another  from  his  person,  or  in  his  presence, 
and  against  his  will,  by  violence  to  his  person,  or  by  putting  such  person  in  fear  of  some 
immediate  injury  to  his  person : — this  being  robbery  in  the  first  degree. 

Feloniously  taking  the  personal  property  of  another  in  his  presence,  or  fh>m  his  person, 
which  shall  have  been  delivered  or  suffered  to  be  taken,  through  fear  of  some  injury  to  his 
person  or  property,  or  to  the  person  of  any  relative  or  member  of  his  family,  threatened  to 
be  inflicted  at  some  different  time,  which  fear  having  been  produced  by  the  threats  of  the 
person  so  receiving  or  taking  such  property : — ^this  being  robbery  in  the  second  degree. 

Knowingly  sending,  delivering  or  making,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  or  delivered, 
parting  with  the  possession  o(  any  letter  or  writing,  with  or  without  a  name  subscribed 
thereto,  or  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  or  any  letter,  mark  or  other  designation,  threatening 
therein  to  accuse  any  person  of  any  crime,  or  to  do  any  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of 
any  one  with  a  view  or  intent  to  extort  or  gain  any  money  or  property  of  any  description, 
belonging  to  another. 

Any  clerk  or  servant  of  any  private  person,  or  of  any  co-partnership,  (except  apprentices 
and  persons  within  the  age  of  eighteen  years,)  or  any  officer,  agent,  clerk  or  servant  of  any 
incorporated  company,  embezzling,  or  converting  to  his  use,  taking,  making  way  with,  or 
secreting,  with  intent  to  embezzle  or  to  convert  to  his  own  use^  without  the  assent  of  his 
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titles.    But  by  stat.  1  Vict,  c,  90,  s.  5,  in  all  cases  thereafter,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  direct  that  any  oflfender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  con- 
master  or  employers,  any  money,  goods,  rights  in  action,  or  other  valuable  securitjr  or  effects 
whatever,  belonging  to  any  other  person,  which  shall  have  come  into  his  possesion,  cnt  noder 
his  care,  by  virtue  of  his  employment  or  office. 

Embezzling  any  evidence  of  debt  negotiable  by  delivery  only,  and  actually  executed  by 
the  master  or  employer  of  any  such  clerk,  agent,  officer  or  servant,  but  not  delivered  or 
issued  as  a  valid  instrument. 

Buying  or  in  any  way  receiving  any  money,  goods,  right  in  action,  or  any  valuable  se^:- 
rity  or  effects  wliatcver,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  embezzled,  taken  or  secreted,  con- 
trary to  the  above  provisions. 

A  carrier  for  biro,  without  the  assent  of  his  employer,  taking,  embezzling  or  convening 
to  his  own  use,  or  making  way  with,  or  secreting,  with  intent  to  embezzle  or  convert  to  his 
own  use,  goods,  money,  rights  in  action,  property  or  effects,  or  any  of  them,  in  the  mass  as 
they  were  delivered,  without  breaking  the  trunk,  box,  pack,  or  other  thing  in  which  tfaer 
or  any  of  them  are  contained,  and  before  delivering  of  the  articles  at  the  place  or  to  the  per- 
son entitled  to  receive  them. 

Feloniously  taking  and  carrying  away  the  personal  property  of  another,  of  the  Tahie  of 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Severing  from  the  soil  of  another,  any  produce  growing  thereon,  of  the  value  of  more 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  severing  from  any  building,  or  fh>m  any  gate,  fence,  or  other 
railing  or  enclosure,  any  part  thereof)  or  any  material  of  which  it  is  fbrmed,  of  the  like 
value,  and  taking  and  converting  the  same,  with  intent  to  steal  the  same. 

Stealing  and  carrying  away,  any  record,  paper  or  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice,  filed 
or  deposited  with  any  clerk  or  officer  of  such  court,  or  any  paper,  document  or  record  filed 
or  deposited  in  any  public  office,  or  with  any  judicial  officer. 

Every  officer  having  the  custody  of  any  record,  paper  or  proceeding  specified  in  the  pro- 
ceeding paragraph,  and  stealing  or  fraudulently  taking  away  or  withdrawing  or  destroying 
any  such  document  or  paper,  filed  or  deposited  with  him. 

Buying  or  receiving  in  any  manner,  upon  any  consideration,  any  personal  property  of  any 
value  whatsoever,  that  has  been  feloniously  taken  away  or  stolen  from  another,  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  stolen. 

"Wilfully  and  corruptly  swearing,  testifying  or  affirming  falsely,  to  any  material  matter, 
upon  any  oath,  affirmation  or  declaration,  legally  administered,  in  any  matter,  cause  or  pro- 
ceeding  depending  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  before  any  officer  thereof;  in  any  case 
when  an  oath  or  affirmation  is  required  by  law,  or  is  necessary  for  the  prosecution  or  defeoce 
of  any  private  right,  or  for  the  ends  of  public  justice;  or  in  any  matter  or  proceeding  hefare 
any  tribunal  or  officer  created  by  the  constitution  or  by  law,  or  where  any  oath  may  be  law- 
fully required  by  any  judicial,  executive,  or  administrative — ^this  being  perjury. 

Unlawfully  and  corruptly  procuring  any  witness,  by  any  means  whatsoever,  to  commit 
any  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  in  any  cause,  matter  or  proceeding,  in  or  concerning  which, 
such  witness  may  be  legally  sworn  and  examined — this  being  subomcUion  of  pety'ury. 

Attempthig,  by  the  offer  of  any  valuable  consideration,  unlawf\illy  and  corruptly  to  pro- 
cure any  other  to  commit  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  as  a  witness,  in  any  cause,  matter  or 
proceeding,  in  or  concerning  which  such  other  person  might  by  law  be  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

Offering  or  giving  to  the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor,  or  to  any  member  of  the  senate 
or  assembly  of  this  state,  after  his  election  as  such  member,  and  either  before  or  after  be  has 
qualified  and  taken  his  seat;  to  any  commissioner  of  the  land-office,  or  of  the  canal  fbnd,  or 
any  canal  commissioner;  to  the  comptroller,  surveyor-general,  secretary  of  state  or  attorney- 
general  ;  to  any  judge  of  any  court  of  record,  or  to  any  judicial  officer  whatever;  any  money, 
goods,  right  in  action  or  other  property,  with  intent  to  influence  his  vote,  opinion  or  judg- 
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finement  for  any  longer  period  than  one  raontli  at  a  time  or  three 
months  in  a  year.    Lastly  for  all  offences  for  which  a  woman,  before 

ment  on  aoj  question,  matter,  cause  or  proceeding,  which  may  be  then  pending,  or  may  by 
law  be  brought  before  him  in  his  official  capacity — this  being  bribery. 

Every  officer  in  the  last  paragraph  enumerated,  accepting  any  such  gift^  or  any  promise  or 
undertaking  to  make  the  same,  under  any  agreement  that  his  vote,  opinion  or  judgment  shall 
be  g^Ten  in  any  particular  manner,  or  upon  any  particular  side  of  any  question,  matter,  cause 
or  proceeding  then  pending,  or  which  may  by  law  be  brought  before  him  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity. 

Any  juror,  arbitrator  or  referee,  taking  any  thing  to  give  his  verdict,  award  or  report,  or 
receiving  any  gratuity  or  gift  whatever,  from  any  party  to  a  suit,  proceeding  or  prosecution, 
for  the  trial  of  which  such  person  has  been  drawn  or  summoned,  or  for  the  hearing  of  which 
he  has  been  chosen  an  arbitrator  or  appointed  a  referee — these  being  corruptian. 

Corrupting,  or  attempting  to  corrupt,  any  person  drawn  or  summoned  as  a  juror,  appointed 
a  referee,  or  chosen  an  arbitrator,  by  giving  or  ofler'mg  to  give  any  gift  or  gratuity  whatever, 
with  intent  to  bias  the  mind  of  such  juror,  referee  or  arbitrator,  in  relation  to  any  cause  or 
matter,  which  may  be  pending  in  the  court  to  which  such  juror  has  been  summoned,  or  in 
which  such  referee  or  arbitrator  has  been  chosen  or  appointed. 

Conveying  into  a  state  prison,  jail  or  other  place  of  confinement,  any  disguise,  instrument, 
arms  or  other  thing,  proper  or  useful  to  aid  any  prisoner  in  his  escape,  with  intent  thereby 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  any  prisoner,  lawfully  committed  to,  or  detained  in  such  prison,  jail 
or  place,  for  any  felony  whatever,  whether  ^uch  escape  be  effected  or  attempted,  or  not. 

Aiding  and  assisting,  by  any  means  whatever,  any  prisoner  lawfully  detained  in  a  state 
prison,  or  in  any  jail  or  place  of  confinement,  for  any  felony,  to  escape  therefrom,  whether 
such  escape  be  effected  or  not;  or  forcibly  rescuing  any  prisoner  held  in  legal  custody  upon 
any  criminal  charge. 

Aiding  and  assisting,  by  any  means  whatever,  any  prisoner  lawAiUy  comnytted  to  any  jail 
or  place  of  confinement,  in  execution  of  any  conviction  for  any  criminal  offence  other  than  a 
felony,  whether  such  escape  be  effected  or  not ;  or  conveying  into  such  jail  or  place  of  con- 
finement, any  disguise,  instrument,  arms  or  other  thing,  proper  or  useful  to  &cilitate  the 
escape  of  any  prisoner  so  committed,  whether  such  escape  be  effected,  or  attempted  or  not. 

Aiding  or  assisting  any  prisoner  in  escaping  or  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  cu8t<}dy  of 
any  sheriff,  coroner,  marshal,  constable  or  other  officer  or  person  who  has  the  lawful  charge 
of  such  prisoner,  upon  any  criminal  charge. 

Any  sheriff,  jailer,  coroner,  marshal,  or  constable,  wilfully  and  corruptly  refusing  to  exe- 
cute any  lawful  process  directed  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  requiring  the  apprehension  or  con- 
finement of  any  person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence ;  omitting  to  execute  such  process, 
by  which  such  person  shall  escape;  refusing  to  receive  in  any  jail  under  his  charge,  any 
offender  lawfully  committed  to  such  jail,  and  ordered  to  be  confined  therein  on  any  criminal 
charge  or  conviction,  or  on  any  lawful  process  whatever;  suffering  any  offender  lawfully 
committed  to  his  custody,  to  escape  and  go  at  large,  or  receiving  any  gratuity  or  reward,  or 
any  security  or  engagement  for  the  same,  to  procure,  assist,  connive  at,  or  permit  any  priso- 
ner in  his  custody,  on  any  civil  process,  or  any  criminal  charge  or  conviction,  to  escape, 
whether  such  escape  be  attempted,  or  effected,  or  not 

Any  prisoner  confined  in  a  state  prison  for  any  term  less  than  for  life,  breaking  such  pri- 
son and  escaping  from  thence ;  or  any  person  confined  in  a  county  jail  upon  any  conviction 
for  a  criminal  offence,  breaking  such  jail  and  escaping  from  thence. 

Being  lawfully  imprisoned  in  a  state  prison  for  any  term  less  than  life,  and  attempting,  by 
force  or  violence  to  any  person,  to  escape  from  such  prison,  whether  such  escape  be  effected 
or  not ;  or  being  lawfully  imprisoned  in  a  county  jail,  for  any  cause  whatever,  and  forcibly 
breaking  the  prison,  with  intent  to  escape  therefrom,  or  attempting,  by  any  force  or  violence 
to  escape  fVom  such  prison,  although  no  escape  be  effected. 

Fighting  a  duel  with  any  deadly  weapon,  although  no  death  ensue ;  challenging  another 
to  fight  such  duel;  sending  or  delivering  any  written  or  verbal  message,  purporting  or  in- 
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Stat.  1  G.  4,  c.  57,  might  be  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  the  court  maj 
order  her  to  be  confined  to  hard  labor  for  any  time  not  exceeding  sii 

tended  to  be  such  challecge;  acoepting  any  such  chaUenge  or  message;  knowingly  canr::: 
or  delivering  any  such  chaUenge  or  message;  being-  present  at  the  time  of  fighting  any  dJi 
with  deadly  weapons,  either  as  second,  aid  or  surgeon ;  or  advising  or  giving  any  ooa::ir 
nance  or  assistance  to  such  duel. 

Leaving  this  state  for  the  purpose  of  eluding  the  operation  of  the  lawB  respecting  doeTi:. 
or  challenges  to  fight,  with  intent  of  giving  or  receiving  any  challenge  by  law  prohibit*'! - 
of  aidmg  or  abetting  in  giving  or  receiving  such  challenge ;  and  then  giving  or  receiving atj 
such  chaUenge,  or  aiding  and  abetting  in  giving  and  receiving  the  same. 

Having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  and  marrying  any  other  person,  whether  such  other  per- 
son be  married  or  single — except  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  next  paragraph  :— tiiis  ben: 
bigamy. 

The  iaet  paragraph  does  not  extend  to  the  following  persons  or  cases : 

1.  To  any  person  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage,  whose  husband  or  wife,  by  pjo 
marriage,  has  been  absent  for  five  successive  years,  without  being  known  to  sodi  person 
within  that  time,  to  be  Uving :  nor, 

2.  To  any  person,  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage,  whose  husband  or  wife  by  sncb  otf- 
riage,  has  absented  himself  or  herself  from  his  wife  or  her  husband,  and  has  been  conUiiii*Jj 
remaining  without  the  United  States,  for  the  space  of  five  years  together:  nor, 

3.  To  any  person,  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage,  which  has  been  dissolved  by  the  ce- 
cree  of  a  competent  court,  for  some  cause  other  than  the  adultery  of  such  person:  nor, 

4.  To  any  person,  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage,  whidi  has  been  pronounced  vow  >.• 
the  sentence  or  decree  of  a  competent  court,  on  the  ground  of  the  nullity  o(  the  mtfrJg« 
contract:  nor, 

5.  To  any  person,  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage,  contracted  by  such  person  within 
age  of  legal  consent,  and  which  has  been  annuUed  by  the  decree  of  a  competent  court:  n  ■ 

6.  To  any  person,  by  reason  of  any  former  marriage  with  a  husband  or  wife,  who  hash*B 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

An  unmarried  person  knowingly  marrying  the  husband  or  wife  of  another,  in  any  caae 
which  such  husband  or  wife  would  be  punishable ;  or  persons  being  within  the  degrees 
consanguinity,  within  which  marriages  are  declared  by  law  to  be  incestuous  and  void,  in 
marrying  with  each  other,  or  oonunitting  adultery  or  fornication  with  each  other. 

Eemoving  the  dead  body  of  any  human  bemg  from  the  grave  or  other  place  of  int®^^ 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same,  or  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  or  from  mere  was 
ness;  purchasing  or  receiving  the  dead  body  of  any  human  being,  knowing  the  sanae  to 
been  disinterred  contraiy  to  the  provisions  of  the  law;  or  opening  a  grave  or  other  pW* 
interment  with  intent  to  remove  the  dead  body  of  any  human  being,  for  the  purpose  oi 
ing  the  same,  or  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  or  with  intent  to  steal  the  coffin  or  any  P*^ 
thereof  or  the  vestments  or  other  articles  interred  with  any  dead  body. 

Wilfully  administering  any  poison  to  any  horse,  cattle,  or  sheep,  or  maUciousiy  exp^^ 
any  poisonous  sobstanco,  with  intent  that  the  same  should  be  taken  or  swallowed  by  fto^ 
horse,  cattle  or  sheep. 

Having  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  commission  of  any  offence  punishable  by  death,  or  ^ 
imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  life,  and  taking  any  money  or  property  of  another,  of  ^* 
gratuity  or  reward,  or  any  engagement  or  promise  therefor,  upon  any  agreement  or  un*^ 
standing,  express  or  implied,  to  compound  or  conceal  any  such  crime,  or  to  abstain  fromf^T 
prosecution  therefor,  or  to  withhold  any  evidence  thereof. 

Having  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  commission  of  any  offenoe  punishable  by  itDpnSf^' 
ment  in  a  state  prison  for  any  other  term  than  for  life,  and  taking  any  money,  or  property  o> 
another,  or  any  gratuity  or  reward,  or  any  engagement  or  promise  therefor,  upon  any  ^^ 
ment  or  understanding,  express  or  impUed,  to  compound  or  conceal  any  such  criffi^  ^  ^ 
abstain  from  any  prosecution  therefor,  or  to  withhold  any  evidence  thereof 
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calendar  months  nor  less  than  one  month,  or  may  pass  sentence  of 
solitary  confinement  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  days  at  any 
one  time,  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  to  be  publicly  or  privately  whip- 
ped.(a)[2] 

(a)  1  G.  4,  c.  5T,  8.  3. 

GommittiDg  the  detestable  and  abominable  crime  against  nature,  either  with  mankind  or 
with  a  beast 

In  New  York,  the  revised  statutes  provide  that,  when  any  person  is  convicted  of  two  or 
more  offences  before  sentence  has  been  pronounced  upon  him  for  either  offenoe,  the  impri- 
sonment to  which  he  shall  be  sentenced  upon  the  second  or  other  subsequent  conviction, 
shall  commence  at  the  termination  of  the  first  term  of  imprisonment  to  which  he  shall  be 
adjudged,  or  at  the  termination  of  the  second  term  of  imprisonment,  as  the  case  may  be. 
2  R.  S.  700,  §  11. 

Whenever,  by  statute,  an  offender  is  declared  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  pri- 
son  for  a  term  not  lees  than  any  specified  number  of  years,  and  no  limit  to  the  duration  of 
such  Imprisonment  is  declared,  the  court  may  sentence  the  defendant  to  imprisonment  for 
life,  or  for  any  time  not  less  than  that  specified.  But  no  person  can,  in  any  case,  be  sen- 
tenced to  imprisooment  in  a  state,  prisop  for  any  term  less  than  two  years.  2  R.  S.  700,  § 
12.  There  is  an  exception  to  this' general  rule;  however,  to  be  found  in  the^^'Act  to  pre- 
serve the  purity,  of  elections.'*  Laws  of  1839,  p.  366.  By  the  fourteenth  section  of  that 
act,  voting  or  offering  to  vote,  in  this  state,  by  an  inhabitant  of  another  state,  is  declared  a 
felony,  and  the  person  so  votmg  or  offering  to  vote  is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  a  state  prison  for  a  period  not  e^tceeding  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  oourt. 

A  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  any  term  less  than  for  life,  suspends  all 
the  civil  rights  of  the  person  so  sentenoed,  and  forfeits  all  publioe  offices  and  private  trusts, 
authority,  or  ^wer,  during  the  term  of  such  unprisonment  And  a  person  sentenoed  to 
imprisonment,  in  a  state  prison  for  life,  shall,  thereafter,  be  deemed  civilly  dead.  2  B.  B. 
701,  §§19,20. 

[2]  M.1SSACHUSETTS. — ^In  evory  case,  In  which  the  punishment  of  imprisonnient  in  the 
state  prison  is  awarded  against  any  convict,  the  form  of  the  sentence  shall  be,  that  he  be 
punished  by  confinement  at  hard  labor,  and  he  shall  also  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprison- 
ment, for  such  term  as  the  court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  at  one  time ;  and  in 
the  execution  of  such  sentence,  the  solitary  imprisonment  shall  precede  the  punishment  by 
hard  labor,  unless  the  court  shall  otherwise  order. 

Any  person,  convicted  of  an  offence,  punishable  wholly  or  in  part  by  imprisonment  In  the 
county  jail,  may  be  sentenoed  to  suffer  such  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction,  in- 
stead of  the  jail,  or  to  suffer  solitary  imprisonment  and  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  either  in 
the  jail  or  the  house  of  oorrectioD.  *. 

If  any  boy,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shaH  be  convicted  of  an  offence,  which  is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  such  convict  not  having  been  before  sen- 
tenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  in  this  state,  or  in  any  state  prisoibor  penitentiary 
within  the  United  States,  the  court,  if  sentence  of  solitary  imprisonment  and  confinement 
at  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  is  awarded  against  such  convict,  and 
also  when  the  sentence  of  confinement,  at  hard  labor,  for  any  term  of  time,  is  awarded 
against  a  female  convict  of  whatever  age,  shall  order  such  sentence  to  be  executed,  either 
in  the  house  of  correction  or  in  the  county  jail,  and  not  in  the  state  prison ;  but  the  provi- 
sions of  this  and  the  preceding  section  shall  not  prevent  the  courts  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
from  sentencing. such  convicts  to  confinement  in  any  place,  in  which  juvenile  offenders  may 
be  by  law  confined. 

When  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  shall  be  awarded  by  the  oourt  agauast  any  convict,  who  has  not 
been  before  sentenced  to  tho  like  punishment,  by  any  oourt  m  this  state,  or  within  the  nni* 
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ted  StateS)  such  sentence  maj  be  executed,  either  in  the  honae  of  correction,  or  in  the  ooontj 
jail,  or  in  the  state  prison. 

When  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  hi  aizr 
house  Of  correction  or  jail,  the  master  or  keeper  thereof  shall  execute  such  sentence  of  sl!- 
itary  imprisonment,  by  confining  the  convict  in  one  of  the  cells,  if  there  be  any  in  sich 
house  of  correction  or  jail,  and  if  there  be  none,  then  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary  par: 
of  such  house  or  jail;  and,  during  the  time  of  solitary  imprisonment,  such  convict  shall  be 
fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  other  food  shall  be  necessary  for  the  preservatioD  cf 
his  health:  No  intercourse  shall  be  allowed  with  any  convict  in  solitary  imprionnient»  ex- 
cept for  the  conveyance  of  food,  and  other  necessary  purposes,  unless  some  minister  of  tLd 
gospel  shall  be  disposed  to  visit  him,  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided. 

As  soon  as  the  term  of  solitary  imprisonment  shall  have  expired,  the  master  or  keeper 
shall  furnish  the  convict  with  tools  and  materials,  or  with  other  means,  to  work  in  any  snfta- 
ble  manner,  in  which  he  can  be  usefully  or  profitably  employed,  either  in  the  said  honae  d 
correction  or  jail,  or  within  the  dose  yard  thereof;  such  convict  may,  if  necessary,  be  ooa- 
fined  by  a  log  and  chain,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  prevent  his  escape,  without  oil- 
necessarily  inflicting  bodily  pain,  or  interrupting  his  labor;  the  overseers  of  the  honse  of 
correction,  or,  when  such  punishment  is  inflicted  in  the  jail  the  sherifif  of  the  county,  aba2 
oversee  the  execution  of  all  such  sentences.  Bev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  pp.  782,  783,  sees.  8^  IT, 
18,  19,  20,  21. 

New  York. — ^The  court  before  which  any  person  shall  be  convicted,  of  an  offence  poo- 
ishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail,  may  sentence  such  person  to  be  imprisoned  in  a 
solitary  cell  in  such  jail,  if  any  such  be  erected ;  but  such  imprisonment  shall  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed thirty  days  in  the  whole.  Eev.  Sts.  of  N.  T.,  (4th  ed.,  Banks^  Gould  k  Ca,  1852,)  p. 
881,  sec.  66. 

Maine. — All  punishment  in  the  state  prison,  by  imprisonment,  shall  be  by  oonfinemeDt  to 
hard  labor,  and  not  by  solitary  imprisonment;  but  solitary  imprisonment  may  be  used  as  a 
prison  discipline^  for  the  government  and  good  order  of  the  convicts,  as  hereinafter  men- 
tioned.   Rev.  Sts.  of  Maine,  p.  728,  sea  2. 

If  any  convict,  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  life,  shall  assault  any  officer  or  other  per- 
son employed  in  the  government  thereof,  or  shall  break  or  escape  therefrom,  or  forcibly  at- 
tempt BO  to  do,  he  may  be  punished,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  supreme  judicial  court, 
by  solitary  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  one  year,  and  be  afterwards  held 
.  in  custody  on  his  former  sentence. 

If  any  convict,  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  a  limited  term,  shall  assault  any  officer  or 
other  person  employed  in  the  government  of  said  prison,  or  shall  break  or  escape  therefrom, 
or  forcibly  attempt  so  to  do,  he  may  be  punished,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial court, >by  solitary  confinement  in  the  state  prison,  not  more  than  three  months^  to  pre- 
cede the  fulfilment  of  any  former  sentence,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  may  be  further 
punished  by  confinement  to  hard  labor,  for  a  limited  period  or  during  life;  to  commenoe after 
his  solitary  con^nement,  or  the  completion  of  his  former  sentence. 

Every  convict,  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement,  as  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sec- 
tions, or  on  whom  it  is  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  the  riolation  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  prison,  shall  be  confined  in  a  solitary  cell;  and  during  such  confinement  shall  be 
fed  on  bread  and  water  only,  unless  the  physidan  shall  certify  to  the  warden,  that  the  health 
of  such  convict  requires  other  diet    Rev.  Sts.  of  Maine,  p.  736,  sees.  41,  42,  43. 

Ouia — ^That  in  all  cases,  when  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  by  this  act 
declared  crinunal,  and  made  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  the  court  shall 
declare  in  their  sentence,  for  what  period  of  time,  within  the  respective  periods  presoibed 
by  law,  such  convict  shall  be  imprisoned,  at  hard  labor,  in  the  penitentiary;  and  shall,  more- 
over, determine  and  declare  in  their  sentence^  whether  any,  and  if  any,  for  what  period  of 
tune  such  convict  shall  be  kept  hi  solitary  confinement  in  the  cells  of  the  penitentiary,  with- 
out labor;  and'fshftll  render  judgment  against  such  convict  for  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and 
award  ezficution  thereon,  against  the  goods  sad  ohattels,  lands  and  tenements  of  said  oon- 
Tlot.    BsT.  Stfl.  of  Ohio,  p.  238,  890.  39. 
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(d)  Hard  labor. ' 

For  all  offences  witliin  stat  7  &  8  Q-.  4,  a  28,  for  which  imprison- 
ment may  be  awarded,  the  court  may  sentence  the  offender  either  to 
be  imprisoned  only,  or  to  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor,  in  the 
common  jail  or  house  of  correction,  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion 
shall  seem  meet  (a)  And  the  same,  as  to  all  the  offences  within  stat  7 
&  8  G.  4,  c.  29,  (Peel's  Act,  larceny,)  by  sect  4, — as  to  all  the  offences 
within  stat  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  30,  (Peel's  Act,  malicious  injuries,)  by  sect 
27, — as  to  all  offences  within  stat  11  G.  4  &  1  W.  4,  c.  66,  (Forgery 
Act,)  by  sect.  26, — as  to  all  offences  within  stat  2  W.  4,  c.  34,  (Coin,) 
by  sect.  19, — as  to  all  offences  within  stat.  8  &  9  Vict  c.  25,  (malicious 
injuries  by  fire,  or  explosive  substances,)  by  sect  11.  So,  a  woman, 
instead  of  being  whipped,  may  be  sentenced  to  be  confined  to  hard  la- 
bor in  the  common  jail  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing six  months,  nor  less  than  one  in  lieu  of  the  sentence  to  be  publicly 
or  privately  whipped  .(i) 

Also,  by  stat.  3  G.  4,  c.  114,  hard  labor,  as  well  as  imprisonment^ 
may  form  part  of  the  sentence  upon  persons  convicted  of  any  of  the 
following  misdemeanors : — any  attempt  to  commit  a  felony, — any  riot, 
— keeping  a  common  gaming  house,  a  common  bawdy  house, 
or  a  common  ill-governed  *and  disorderly  house,  and  wilful  [*184] 
and  corrupt  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury  (when  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment)    The  statute  mentions  some  odier  offences : 

(a)  7  ft  8  G.  4,  c  28,  a.  9.  (&)  1  G.  4,  c.  5*7,  s.  3. 

Michigan. — In  Hiehigan,  marder  in  the  first  degree  is  punished  bj  solitary  eonflneoaent  in 
the  stHte  prison,  for  life.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  1 53,  sea  1.  • 

Th  stalutc  further  provides  tiiat  llie  several  boards  of  sapervisors,  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared witliin  the  jails  of  the  respective  counties,  at  tlie  expense  of  such  counties,  so  many 
solitary  cells,  for  the  reception  of  convicts  who  may  be  sentenced  to  puniabment  therein,  as 
they  may  deem  necessary.     Kev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  14,  sec.  19. 

WiscoNSiK. — In  every  case  in  which  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison 
is  awarded  against  any  convict  the  form  of  the  sentence  shall  be,  that  he  be  punished  by 
confinement  at  hard  labor;  and  he  shall  also  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  for  such 
term  as  the  conrt  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  at  one  time :  and  in  the  execution 
of  such  punishment  the  solitary  imprisonment  shall  precede  the  punishment  by  hard  labor 
unless  the  court  shall  otlierwiee  order.    Rev.  Sts  of  Wis.  p.  730,  sea  6. 

Whenever  any  person  sliall  be  duly  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment,  and  confinement 
at  iiard  labor  in  the  state  prison,  or  either  of  them,  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  courty  is  re- 
quired to  execute  such  sentence  of  solitary  imprisonment  until  a  suitable  state  prison  shall 
be  provided,  by  confining  such  convict  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  jail,  or  if  there  be  no  such 
cell,  then  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary  part  of  the  jail  ,*  and. during  the  time  of  such  soli* 
tary  imprisonment,  the  convict  shall  be  fed  with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  other  food 
should  be  necestery  for  the  preservation  of  his  health ;  and  no  intercourse  shall  be  allowed 
with  such  convict  during  such  confinement^  except  for  the  coureyanoe  of  food  and  other 
necessary  purposes.    Rev.  Sta.  of  Wi&  737,  sea  13. 
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but  aa  fiur  as  it  respects  thexd  it  was  repealed  by  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  27. 
s.  1,  and  9  G.  4,  c.  81,  s.  1. 

And  lastly,  by  stat.  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  100,  s.  29,  whenever  any  persiC 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  one  of  the  offences  following,  as  an  indictaK? 
misdemeanor ;  that  is  to  say, — ^any  cheat  or  fraud  punishable  at  commcc 
law ; — ^any  conspiracy  to  cheat  or  defraud,  or  to  extort  money  or  goc'i 
or  falsely  to  accuse  of  any  crime,  or  to  obstruct,  prevent,  pervert  ct 
defeat  the  course  of  public  justice; — ^any  escape  or  rescue  from   lawtu! 
custody  on  a  criminal  charge; — any  public  and  indecent  exposure':' 
the  person ;  any  indecent  assault,  or  any  assault  occasioning  act-al 
bodily  harm ; — ^any  attempt  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  under 
twelve  years  of  age ; — any  public  selling,  or  exposing  for  public  s^t 
or  to  public  view,  of  any  obscene  book,  print,  picture,  or  other  indecen: 
exhibition : — it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  to  sentence  the  offender  io 
be  imprisoned  for  any  term  now  warranted  by  law,  and  also  to  be  kept 
to  hard  labor  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  term  of  imprison- 
ment. 

There  are  also  several  other  statutes,  which  specifically  assign  hard 
labor,  as  well  as  imprisonment,  as  a  punishment  for  certain  offences, 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  when  I  come  to  treat  of  those 
offences,  in  the  cpurse  of  the  work.[l] 

{e)  Whipping. 

Where  imprisonment  forms  part  of  the  punishment,  male  offenders 
may  also  be  sentenced  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately 
whipped,  if  the  court  shall  think  fit,  in  the  following  cases : — for  of- 
fences against  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  28,  by  sects.  8,  11, — for  most  of  the 
offences  in  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4,  c.  29  (Peel's  Act,  larceny,)  and  in  stat.  7  & 
8  G.  4,  c.  30  (Peel's  Act,  malicious  injuries,)  and  for  some  of  the  offen- 
ces in  stat.  9  G.  4,  c.  SI,  (offences  against  the  person.)    By  stat.  8  &  9 
Vict.  c.  25,  (malicious  injuries  by  fire,  or  explosive  substances,)  it  is  en- 
acted by  sect.  9,  that  every  male  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  under  this  Act,  or  who  shall  be 
convicted  of  feloniously  setting  fire  to  any  building,  vessel,  or  mine,  or 
to  any  stack  or  steer, — shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court 
before  which  he  shall  be  convicted,  in  addition  to  any  other  sentence 
which  may  be  passed  upon  him,  to  be  publicly  or  privately  whipped  in 
such  manner  and  as  oflen,  not  exceeding  thrice,  as  the  court  shall  direct* 
And  as  to  larceny,  or  offences  punishable  as  larceny,  by  juvenile  offend- 
ers, we  have  seen(a)  that  they  may  l^e  punished  summarily  by  impris- 

(a)  AnU^  p.  69. 


[1]  For  the  ofTenoes  in  which  Jiard  labor  is  imposed  on  the  convict,  in  the  sereral  states, 
see  the  Beyised  Stattttee  of  the  states  respectivelj. 
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onment,  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  or  fine,  or  if  a  male 
(not  exceeding  the  age  of  fourteen  yeaFS,)(a)  *by  heing  once     [*185] 
privately  whipped,  either  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  such  im- 
prisonment, or  imprisonment  and  hard  labor.(J) 

But  sentence  of  whipping,  public  or  private,  shall  not  be  passed  upon 
a  female,  for  any  offence  whatever  ;(c)  but  instead  thereof,  the  court  or 
justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  they  shall  be  tried  or  convicted,  may 
pass  sentence  of  confinenient  to  hard  labor  in  the  common  jail  or  house 
of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months  or  less  than  one, — 
or  of  solitary  confinement  therein  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven 
days  at  any  one  time, — ^in  lieu  of  the  sentence  of  being  publicly  or  pri- 
vately whipped.(G?)[l] 

(a)  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  37,  a.  1.  ^  (c)  1  G.  4,  c.  5T,  s.  2. 

(6)  ft  &  J 1  Vict  c.  82,  s.  1.  (d)  Id,  s.  3. 


[1]  The  punishment  of  whipping  was  inflicted  at  common  law,  on  persons  of  inferior  condi- 
tion, who  were  guilty  of  petit  larceny  and  other  smaller  ofTences.  Com.  Dig.  Tumbrel,  C. 
But  it  seems  that,  in  the  earliest  periods,  by  the  usage  of  the  Star  Chamber,  it  was  never  to 
be  inflicted  on  a  gentleman.  2  Rushw.  463 ;  Com.  Dig.  Tumbrel,  0.  And  though  it  was 
inflicted,  with  great  cruelty,  on  Titus  Oates,  on  his  conviction  of  perjury,  his  sentence  was 
afterwards  declared  to  be  oppressive  and  illegal.  4  Harg.  St.  Tr.  lOG.  This  punishment 
seems  first  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  statute  law,  as  a  mode  of  allowing  clergy.  As 
women  convicted  of  simple  felony,  were  anciently  liable  to  suffer  death,  (the  21  Jac.  1,  c  6,) 
allowed,  that  when  convicted  of  larcenies  under  the  value  of  ten  shiUings,  they  should,  in- 
stead of  receiving  judgment  to  die,  be  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  stocked,  or  imprisoned  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  a  year.  But  now,  by  (1  Geo.  4,  c  57,)  the  whipping  of  females  is 
abolished,  and  instead  thereof  imprisonment  or  solitary  confinement  may  be  inflicted.  And, 
when  by  the  (19  Geo.  3.  c.  74,  a.  3,)  the  ignominy  of  branding  in  the  hand  was  abolished, 
the  court  were  empowered  in  its  room,  in  every  case  except  that  of  manslaughter  (and  now 
in  that  case,)  (by  3  Geo.  4,  c.  38,  the  offender  in  manslaughter  may  be  tranRported  or  impri- 
soned,) to  order  the  ofTcndcr  to  be  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  not  more  than  three  times 
for  the  same  offence.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  collusion,  it  was  directed  that 
every  private  whipping  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  three  persons. 

Whipping  for  public  offences,  was  formerly  practiced  in  Pennsylvania.  Whipping  or 
pillory  was  the  usual  punishment  on  a  conviction  for  an  infamous  crime.  By  the  act  of 
1790,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  abolish  whipping  and  the  pillory,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  confinement  at  hard  labor ;  and  to  subject  to  this  punishment  nil  those  who  were 
before  the  subjects  of  corporal  punishment.  5  Serg.  &  Rawle  Rep.  466.  The  pillory  has 
long  since  been  abolished  in  Pennsylvania.    H'Kinney's  Am.  Mag.  p.  632. 

The  punishments  of  the  pillory  and  the  tumbrel,  are  of  very  early  origin ;  they  are  said, 
indeed,  to  have  been  used  even  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  FIcptarchy.  3  Inst  219.  The 
former  is  derived  from  the  Pilastro,  and  signifies  a  pillar  or  column ;  and  as  it  is  a  wooden 
machine  in  which  the  neck  of  the  culprit  is  inserted,  it  was  called  in  old  law  Latin  "  Collis- 
trigium,"  from  that  circumstance.  Id.  ibid.  The  latter,  which  is  now  obsolete,  originally 
Signified  a  dung-cart,  and  was  used  as  another  means  of  exposure.  Id.  ibid.  According  to  some 
authorities,  it  seems  to  have  been  synonymous  with  the  trebutchet  or  ducking  stool,  which 
was  used  as  a  punishment  for  scolding  woman.  Com.  Dig.  TumOrel,  A.  Bum,  J.  Pillory 
and  Tumbrel.  Williams,  J.  PUlory  and  Tumbrel.  The  stocks,  formerly  called  Aircae,  seem 
to  foe  of  equal  antiquity.  Com.  Dig.  Tumbrel,  A.  These  instruments  of  correction  were^ 
by  common  law,  to  be  erected  and  maintained  by  the  lord  of  every  leet,  who  might  lose  the 
nberty  by  defiralt^  (Cro.  ELa.  693 ;  Com.  Dig.  Tumbrel,  A.)  or  be  fined  for  his  neglect  to  the 
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(/)  Paniskmeni  Jbr /ehny, 

Iq  most  cases  of  felony,  created  or  made  punishable  by  statute,  the 
statute  states  the  punishment,  and  the  sentence  must  accord  with  it 
But  there  are,  and  may  be  hereafter,  some  offences  made  felony  by 
statute,  for  which  no  punishment  has  been  or  may  be  specially  provided; 
and  in  such  cases  the  offender  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  seven  yeais, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  (with  or  without  hard  labor,)(a)  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  two  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly 
or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  think  fit,)  in  addition  to  such 
imprisonment.(i)  [2] 

As  to  the  punishment  for  a  subsequent  felony : — ^by  stat.  7  &  8  G.  4, 
c.  28,  s.  11,  if  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony,  not  punisha- 
ble with  death,  fcommitted  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony, — such 
person  shall  on  such  subsequent  conviction,  be  liable,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  (with  or  without  hard 
]abor,)(c)  for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be 
once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall 
think  fit,)  in  addition  tasuch  imprisonment  [3] 

(a)  1  G.  4,  c.  5Y,  s.  9.  (c)  7  &  8  G.  4,  a  28,  s.  9. 

(6)  7  ifc  8  G.  4,  c  28,  s.  8. 


king.  Com,  Dig.  Tumbrel,  A.  And  by  the  51  Hen.  3,  st.  6,  a.  2,  a  pillory  of  conrenieDt 
strength  is  to  be  maintained  in  every  town  as  an  appenduge  to  tho  market  And  by  51 
Edw.  1,  de  pistoribuSy  it  was  further  directed  to  be  of  sufficient  strength,  in  order  thatd*' 
cution  might  be  done  without  peril  to  the  body  of  the  offender. 

Lambert  who  first  published  his  treatise  on  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  ycU 
1610,  states  that  corporal  punishments  are  either  copitol  or  not  capital — ^that  capital  are  inflJ^ 
ted  **  sundry  ways;  as  by  hanging,  burning,  boiling,  pressing;  not  capital,  are  ofdiy® 
sorts,  as  cutting  off  the  hand  or  ear,  burning  or  branding  the  hand,  face,  shoulder^  wbipp* 
xng,  imprisoning,  stockhig,  sitting  in  the  pillory,  or  on  the  cucking  stool." 

In  England,  as  recently  as  the  2 2d  of  Hen  8,  an  act  passed  for  the  punishment  of  ow 
Bouae^  a  cook,  who  had  poisoned  seventeen  persons  of  the  family  pf  the  Bishop  of  BocJi^i 
two  of  whom  died.  This  was  made,  by  law,  treason,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  thrown  mW 
boiling  water ;  the  Idea  of  which  punishment,  was  suggested  by  his  being  a  oook  I  Sucii 
were  the  barbarous  institutions  of  the  ago.  To  boU  a  cook^  was  quite  a  royal  joke.  ^ 
James  v.  Com.  12  Scrg.  &  Rawle  Rep.  236,  note. 

[2]  In  American  law,  the  very  word  felony  denotes  that  the  offenoo  is  punishable^  ^/ 
deat  I  or  imprisonment.     See  Statutes  of  the  States,  passim, 

[3]  Fur  the  effect  of  a  second  conviction  for  tl)e  same  offence,  in  different  cases,  in  MaS" 
sachutetts,  see  Rov.  Sta  of  Mass.,  Tits.  Gounter/eitingj  Forgery^  Larceny ^  Lotteries,  DrunkAff 
ness. 

New  York.— The  New  York  Revised  Statutes  provide,  if  any  person  convicted  of  f^f 
offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  shall  be  discharged,  either  upon  beiog 
pardoned  or  upon  the  ezputaion  of  his  sentence,  and  shall  subsequently  be  convicted  of  ad/ 
offence  comir itted  after  such  pardou  or  discharge,  he  shall  be  punished  as  follows : 

If  the  offence  of  which  such  person  shall  be  subsequently  convicted,  be  such,  that  upon 
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ig)  Punishment  for  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

The  punishment  for  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  is  by  fine,  or 
imprisonment,  or  both.  I  have  already  observed,(a)  that  although  for 
offences  at  common  law,  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  not  limited,  yet 
the  court,  even  for  offences  the  most  aggravated  seldom  award  a  longer 
imprisonment  than  two  yeara. 

(h)  Sentence  where  the  party  is  in  custody  for  another  offence. 

Wherever  sentence  shall  be  passed  for  felony  on  a  person  already  im- 
prisoned under  sentence  for  another  crime,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  court  to  award  imprisonment  for  the  subsequent  *offence  .  [*186] 
to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment  to  which. 
Bucb  person  shall  have  been  previously  sentenced;  and  where  such 
person  shall  be  already  under  sentence  either  of  imprisonment  or  trans- 
portation,  the  court,  if  empowered  to  pass  sentence  of  transportation, 
may  award  such  sentence  for  the  subsequent  offence,  to  commence  at 
the  expiration  of  the  imprisonment  or  transportation  to  wTiich  such 
person  shall  have  been  previously  sentenced,  although  the  aggregate 
term  of  imprisonment  or  transportation  respectively  may  exceed  the 

(a)  Antej  p.  183. 

a  first  conviction,  an  offender  would  be  poniabable  by  imprisonitient-in  a  state  prison  for  any 
term  ezoeediDg  five  years,  then  such  person  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state 
prison,  for  a  term  nbt  less  than  ten  years: 

If  such  subsequent  offence  be  such,  that  upon  a  first  conviction  the  offender  would  be 
punishable  by  imprisonment  in  astute  prison  for  five  years  or  any  less  term,  then  the  person 
convicted  of  such  subsequent  offence,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years: 

If  such  subsequent  conviction  be  for  petit  larceny,  or  for  any  attempt  to  commit  an  of- 
fence, which  if  committed,  would  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  then  the 
person  convicted  of  such  subsequent  offence,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years.  N.  T.  Bov.  Sts.  (4th  cd.,  Banks^  Gould  &  Co., 
1852,)  pp.  882,  883,  sea  8,  sub  sees.  1,  2,  3. 

MiCHiflAK.-^When  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence,  and  shall  be  duly  sen- 
tenced therefor  to  confinement  in  the  state  prison  of  this  state,  for  one  year  or  more,  and  it 
shall  be  alleged  in  the  indictment  on  which  such  conviction  is  had,  and  admitted  or  proved 
on  the  trial,  that  the  convict  has  before  been  sentenced  to  a  like  punishment  by  any  court  in 
this  state,  or  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  for  period  not  less  than  one  year,  he  shall  be 
sentenced  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  not  more  than  seven  years,  in 
addition  to  ibe  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  the  offence  of  which  h6  shall  then  be  con- 
victed. 

When  any  such  convict  shall  have  been  twice  before  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  bard 
labor,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  at  each  time,  by  any  court  in  this  state,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  United  States,  be  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  lift^ 
•r  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  seven  years  in  addition  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law 
ibr  the  offence  of  which  be  shall  then  be  convicted.    Bey.  -Sts.  of  Mich.  p.  688,  sea  12, 13. 
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term  for  which  either  of  those  punishments  could  be  otherwise  avaid- 
ed.(a)[l] 

(i)  Judgment  amended. 

A  judgment  pronounced  by  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  jail  de- 
livery, may  be  altered  or  amended  by  the  judge,  at  any  time  during tbe 
same  assizes ;  a  judgment  by  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  may  be  siiei^i 
at  any  time  during  the  same  sessions;  and  a  judgment  of  the  court  o: 
Queen's  Bench,  at  any  time  during  the  same  term  : — ^provided  the  sen- 
tence be  not  actually  entered  of  record.(6)[2] 

(o)  T  &  8  G.  4,  c.  28,  s.  10.  a.  20.    R.  v.  l^letcher,  R.  A  Ry.  68.   H  v.// 

(&)  See  2  Arch.  Pr.  1T2.    2  Hawk,  a  48,     of  Leicestershire,  1  M.  &  S.  442. 


[1]  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  revised  statutes  provide  that  when  any  person  is  cob- 
yicted  of  two  or  more  offences  before  senteDce  has  been  pronounced  upon  him  for  either  a- 
fence,  the  imprisonment  to  which  he  shaU  be  sentenced  upon  the  second,  or  other  sabM- 
quent  conviction,  shall  commence  at  the  termination  of  the  first  term  of  iroprisonineDt,  to 
which  he  shall  be  adjudged,  or  at  the  termination  of  the  second  t^rm  of  imprisonnieDt,  tf 
the  case  may  be.     2  New  York  Rev.  Sts.  (4th  ed.,  Banks,  Gould  &  Co^   1852,)  TOO,  sea  11- 

Fines  are  the  lowest  species  of  punishment,  which  courts  of  justice  have  power  to  infl** 
See  11  Harg.  St.  Tr.  292.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  they  formed  almost  the  oclj 
penalty  to  which  the  opulent  were  liable,  when  murder  itself  was  commuted  by  a  som  » 
money,  when  judges  were  in  many  cases  mere  agents  for  the  crown,  and  collectors  for  tt* 
treasury.  3  Salk,  32.  These  abuses  have,  however,  long  ceased  to  impede  the  course  icd 
degrade  the  character  of  public  Justice,  Fines  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  retained  in  c«*^ 
where  they  are  peculiarly  proper,  and  where  they  are  in  general  applied  to  remedy  the  erl 
indicted.  < 

Besides  the  punishments,  there  are  others  which  may  incidentally  flow  from  the  sentence 
to  particular  individuals.  Thus  an  attorney  convicted  of  an  oflence  which  renders  biro  w 
fit  for  an  attorney,  will  be  struck  off  the  rolls ;  not  so  much  to  punish  liim,  as  to  keep  ^ 
fi"om  reproach,  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  member.  In  England,  where  an  attorney 
had  been  struck  off  the  roll  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  the  court  of  common  pleas  refasw 
to  strike  him  off  its  rolls,  it  not  appearing  he  had  been  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  court 
Kmg*s  Banob,  for  any  misdemeanor.    3  B.  &  B.  257. 

« 

AmendiMnt  of  Record: 

[2]  It  has  been  correctly  observed,  that  the  judge  during  the  term,  is  a  living  record,  tf 
therefore  during  that  period  of  time,  he  may  alter  and  supply,  from  his  own  memoi7>  *°^ 
order,  judgment,  and  decree,  which  has  been  pronounced,  and  this,  because  liaviog  ^^ 
them  himself,  be  is  presumed  to  retain  them  in  his  recollection.  But,  at  common  Jaff',  ^^^ 
the  term  had  elapsed,  <the  judge  had  no  such  power,  because  it  was  supposed,  tliat  the'^ 
would  be  a  period  at  which  a  judge  would  cease  to  retain  in  his  memory,  the'things  v*'*^ 
had  been  ordered  and  adjudged,  and  that  period,  it  was  well  conceived,  might  be  the  end 
of  the  term,  as  he  would  then  be  apt  to  dismiss  from  his  thought  the  things  which  had  been 
previously  passing  in  them.  It  is  however,  a  very  delicate  power,  and  might  be  sah/ert  W 
much  abuse,  especially  in  criminal  cases,  if  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be.carried  was  not 
well  defined,  and  properly  checked,  by  law.  See  The  State  v.  Earriaon,  10  Yergcr,  Tenft 
Bep.  642. 
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4.   Cbsts.lS] 

(a)  In  pr(>secutio7is  for  felonies. 

The  court  before  which  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  tried  for 
felony,  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  at  the  request  of  the  prose- 

Coda  to  Officera. 

[3]  At  oommon  lav,  no  reward  ooold  be  taken  hy  any  officer  in  the  administration  of 
juatioe,  for  the  diacharge  of  their  duties  in  these  proceedings,  judges  of  courts  receiTO  no  fees 
of  office ;  they  have  their  annual  salaries  paid  by  the  state.  Aldermen,  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  like  officers)  are  allowed  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  certain  fees  for  process  issued, 
and  for  other  specific  official  services  performed  by  them,  in  these  primary  proceedings  in 
criminal  cases.  Ck>nstables  and  sheriffi  are,  also,  thus  compensated  for  what  they  do  as  re- 
quired by  law ;  as  witnesses  are  likewise  for  their  attendance  on  such  prosecutions.  These 
fees  are,  in  general,  not  paid  until  the  determination  of  the  case ;  being  then  paid  by  the 
county,  in  case  the  accused  is  discharged  by  the  magistrate  on  primary  hearing,  or  aaquitted 
on  trial ;  or  recovered  of  the  defendant  on  conviction,  if  he  have  property,  otherwise  to  be 
paid  by  the  county.  '  M*Kinney*s  Am.  Mag.  p.  316. 

The  district  attorney  of  Kew  York  city  and  county  \a  not  entitled  to  costs  of  siuts  brought 
by  him  on  forfeited  recognizances  and  fines,  his  salary  being  fixed  by  the  revised  statutes 
and  the  laws  of  1821.     The  People  v.  SupervtMrs  of  Kew  York,  1  Hill,  362. 

In  Virginia  it  is  provided  by  statute  that,  a  sheriff  or  other  officer^  for  travelling  out  of  his 
county  or  c6rporation  to  execute  process  in  a  criminal  case  and  doing  any  act  in  the  service 
thereof  for  which  no  other  compensation  is  provided,  shall  receive  therefor,  out  of  the  trea- 
sury, such  compensation  as  the  court,  from  which  the  process  issued,  may  certify  to  be  rea- 
sonable. When  in  a  criminal  case  an  officer  renders*  any  other  service,  for  which  no  specifio 
compensatioh  is  provided,  the  drouit  court  of  the  county  or  corporation  in  which  such  case 
may  be,  may  allow  therefor  what  it  deems  reasonable,  and  such  allowance  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  treasury.  This  section  shall  not  prevent  any  payment  under  the  thirteenth  section  of 
chapter  forty-five  which  could  have  been  made  if  this  section  had  not  been  enacted,  Cknie 
of  Virg.  p.  182,  sea  T. 

Ooeis  to  ihe  ProBtcuJbor. 

At  oommon  law,  it  is  a  general  principle  that  the  goyemment  neither  pays  nor  receives 
cosi%  and  as  an  indiotmen^  though  carried  on  by  an  individual,  is  always  considered  as  the 
suit  of  the  government^  no  costs  are  payable,  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  prosecution. 
Hnllock  on  Costs,  667.  And,  therefore,  even  in  coses  where  the  costs  are  afterwards  allowed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  prooeedmgs,  the  prosecutor  must  deftay  his  own  expensed;  and 
the  court  will  not  allow  him  costs,  unless,  some  special  ground  be  laid  for  the  application. 

A  public  prosecution  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  prosecutor,  unless  on  disclosure  of  his 
oiroumstanoes  to  tiie  court)  they  find  him  an  object  of  public  charity.  Exparte  Manning,  1 
Gaines,  69. 

ICA8Bi.0HUBBTT& — ^Every  county  treasurer  shall  pay  over,  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto, 
sU  ium%  taxed  for  costs  in  criminal  prosecutionB;  or  allowed  by  the  courts  as  rewards  or 
compensations  to  prosecutors,  which  shall  have  been  duly  certified  by  the  derks,  provided 
BQoh  sums  shall  be  demanded  within  three  yean  after  the  taxing  or  allowance  thereof;  and 
in  his  general  account  transmitted  to  the  governor  and  council,  and  also  in  his  account 
traosmitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonvrealth,  next  after  eadh  general  account,  as  be- 
fore provided,  he  shall  credit  to  the  Gommonwealth  all  such  costs  and  allowancefl^  which 
shall  not  have  been  demanded  within  the  said  term  of  three  years,  and  shall  not  bare  been 
credited  by  him,  in  any  former  account    Ber.  Stat  of  llaoB.  p.  773,  sec  12. 

YifiOiNU. — ^For  services  rendered,  or  expenses  incurred,  in  the  arrest  of  a  oriminal,  or 
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outor,  or  of  any  other  person  who  shall  appear  on  recogmzaj\ce  or  sii- 
poena  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  any  person  accused  of  any 

about  a  criminal  prosecutioiii  for  which  do  porticular  provision  is  made  by  law,  it  eball  t^ 
lawful  fbr  the  first  auditor,  within  three  years  after  the  claim  might  have  been  preseDt^c.:: 
he  be  of  opinion  that  such  claim  ought  to  be  paid,  to  lay  the  same  before  the  goreraor,  aed 
so  much  thereof  shall  be  paid  as  the  governor  may  direct.  Bey.  Code  of  y&  of  1S19,  t 
45,  sec.  13. 

As  the  prosecution  of  crimes  in  this  country  is  not  only  in  the  namOi  but  purely  bj  the 
authority  and  instrumentality  of  the  goyemment,  and  its  officers,  and  not,  as  in  EDglas^^  :j 
the  instrumentality  of  an  individual  prosecutor,  whoever  originates  a  public  prosecatioc  bat 
a  right  to  have  the  accusation  proceeded  upon,  free  of  expense  ^  hioo.  In  general  the  pro- 
secutor is  not  liable  for  costs.  In  some  states,  however,  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  - 
particular  eases  of  misdemeanors,  or  on  an  indictment  returned  ignoramus,  the  grafld  J°-7 
may  direct  that  the  prosecutor  shall  pay  the  oost^  or  on  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  tbe  pettt.c? 
may  so  find.  See  act  of  Pennsylvania  of  Dec  a,  1804;  4  Smith's  Laws,  p^  204^  where hb 
provided  that,  "  in  all  prosecutions,  cases  of  felony  only  excepted,  if  the  bill  or  bills  of  ui»liiS' 
ment  shall  be  returned  '  i^fiommu*,'  the  grand  jury  who  returns  the  same  shall  decide  «t 
certify  on  such  bill  whether  the  county  or  tlie  prosecutor  shall  pay  the  costs  of  proseoitoi- 
and  in  all  cases  of  acquittals  by  the  petit  jury,  on  indictment  for  the  offences  aforesaid, 
jury  trying  the  same  shall  determine,  by  their  verdict,  whether  the  oounty  or  the  prasecafc. 
or  the  defendant  or  defendants,  shall  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution ;  and  the  jury  ao  deteroi:^ 
ing,  in  case  they  direct  the  prosecutor  to  pay  the  costs,  shall  nameliim  or  them  in  their  r^ 
t\im  or  verdict." 

See  also,  act  of  Pennsylvania^  of  9th  of  Feb.  1830,  4  Smith's  Laws,  240,  which  proTJ^ 
thati^  in  all  prosecutions  where  the.  petit- jury  tiyiiig  the  same  shall  acquit  the^efeadaat  ^ 
defendants,  and  shall  determme  that  the  prosecutor  shall  pay  the  costs,  the  defendant  st'^ 
for  his  subpoBuas,  serving  the  same,  and  attendance  of  his  material  and  necessaiy  wititf^ 
shall  be  included  in  the  costs  and  paid  accordingly. 

In  Pennsylvania,  informers,  under  the  summary  proceedings  authorized  by  the  ststot^ 
the  prevention  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  other  similar  statutes,  are  not  liable  for  <^ " 
they  fail  to  establish  their  accusation&     CommonwedUh  v.  ffargesheim^,  1  Ashm.  Bep.  *^  • 

In  North  Carolina,  where  a  defendant  is  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  petit  laroeny,  or  »^ 
offence  for  which  judgment  does  not  extend  to  life,  limb,  or  member,  the  oourt  ^^^ 
the  prosecutor  to  pay  costs.    Statey,  Lumbrickj  1  Car.  Law  Bepos.  643.    If  an  '^^^^ 
is  quashed,  the  prosecutor !«  not  liable  to  pay  for  the  attendanoe  of  witnesses  on  ^^^Jz 
Office  V.  Gray,  2  Car.  Law  Repos.  424.    Nor  will  he  be  hMd  to  pay  costs,  if  he  bad  pfo^ 
ble  cause  to  prosecute^  whatever  his  motives  were.    Slati  v.  Forsyth,  1  Taylor,  21. 
North  Caroling  where  the  grand  jury  return  a  bill,  **  not  a  true  bill,"  the  court  c'"*'**" 
any  case,  order  the  prosecutor  to  pay  eoeta    The  State  v.  Oockerhmn,  1  Iredell  Be}^  ^' 
Nor  is  an  indictment  for  perjury  one  of  those  *' frivolous  or  malicious"  pxo8ecutioD&^^ 
the  court  has  power,  eren  upon  an  acquittal  by  a  petit  jury,  to  order  the  proaecator  to  I*. 
the  costs ;  for  at  tbe  time  the  act  was  passed  giving  the  court  power,  in  certa/n  ouet,  to  <^  i 
der*the  prosecutor  to  pay  costs,  tbe  punishment  of  peijury  did  extend,  and,  in  ^^^^^^ 
oases,  does  now  extend,  to  the  loss  of  a  member.    lb.    See  State  v.  Smith,  3  Uarf^^'  . 

The  prosecutor  is  no  party  to  the  cause,  and  is  not  liable,  in  any  case  ibr  costs,  uol^*"* 
be  BO  directed  by  statute.  Carter  v.  Eawley,  "Wright^s  Kep.  332 ;  Bansard  v.  Stt^»  ^^^ 
phrey's  Bep.  115. 

The  several  statutes  of  Alabama,  authorizing  the  court  to  tax  a  prosecutor  with  the  co^ 
of  proseoution,  extend  to  oases  of  misdemeanor  only;  and  even  then,  the  record  Bio^f  ^ 
dose  that  the  proseoution  appeared  to  the  oourt  to  be  frivolous  or  maUdoos.    ^i*^  ^' 
Stak,  5  Ala.  Bep.  W ;  S.  P.  Tuck  y.  The  State,  8  Ala.  Bep.  664. 
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felony,  to  order  pajrment  to  the  prosecutor  of  the  costs  and  expenses 
"which  sach  prosecutor  shall  incur  in  preferring  the  indictment, — ^and 

In  KiBsoari,  under  the  statute  of  that  state  of  1843,  the  prosecutor  is  not  liable  for  oosts 
in  any  capital  case,  or  any  case  punishable  bj  Imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  alone.  Sx 
parte  Cain^  9  Mis.  Rep.  769. 

Under  the  territorial  statute  of  Iowa  of  1843,  rendering  private  prosecutors  liable  for 
costs,  there  must  be  a  trial  and  acquittal  to  fix  such  liability;  and  the  court  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  prosecution  was  malicious.    Margrave  v.  United  States,  1  Morris,  462. 

The  Mississippi  statute  which  subjects  the  master,  employer,  or  overseer  of  a  sla^e  coq- 
yicted  of  larceny  to  the  costs  of  prosecution,  is  designed  to  render  the  person  who'  had  the 
slave  in  charge  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  thoofiencej  liable  for" the  costs,  whether  he 
were  the  mastei*  employer,  or  overseer.    Atchinaon  v.  Potter,  6  Smedes  &  Marsh.  Rep.  120. 

A  complainant  praying  for  sureties  of  the  peace  against  defendant,  not  liable  to  costs 
in  case  defendant  is  discharged.    State  v.  Ahrams,  4  Blackf.  440. 

In  Virginia  the  statute  provides,  the  sum  to  which  a  witness  is  entitled  whd  attends  for 
the  commonwealth,  and  any  other  legal  charges  incurred  in  a  case  wherein  there  is  a  prose- 
cutor, shall  be  paid  by  such  prosecutor  as  if  he  were  plaintiff  in  the  case,  unless  there  be  a 
Judgment  against  the  defendant,  in  which  case  the  same  shall  be  taxed  in  the  costs,  and  paid 
to  the  persons  entitled  thereto,  by  the  sheriff  or  jDfflcer  who  may  receive  the  same. 

lAMmty  ofDtfifndani  to  pay  Oosts. 

At  common  law,  as  the  government  does  not  pay,  any  more  than  it  receives^  costs,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  defendant,  though  acquitted,  must  in  general  bear  all  his  own  expenses.  1 
Ghitty's  Or.  Law,  259.  But  in  North  Carolina  where  a  defendant' was  tried  and  acquitted 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  it  was  held  that  he  was  not  liable  to  pay  the  oosts  of  the  witnesses 
summoned  on  behalf  of  the  state.  Cameron  k  Norwood  Rep.  63.  If  the  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  hold  the  accused  to  a  trial,  a  magistrate  cannot  order  him  to  pay  costs,  on  dis. 
missing  hfm.  ScotJGs  case^  Kirby,  362.  If  a  defendant  in  an  indictment  is  acquitted,  or  if  a 
not  pros  is  entered,  he  pays  his  own  costs  only.  State  v.  Whithead,  3  Murphy,  223 ;  S.  P. 
State  V.  Hargate,  Cameron  k  Norwood  Rep.  63.  Where  an  indictment  is  found  against  a 
person  on  which  he  is  recognized  fh>m  term  to  term,  until,  on  a  disc<5very  of  a  defect  in  the 
bill,  a  nolle  prosequi  is  entered,  and  a  new  bill  is  then  sent  and  found  against  the  defendant 
for  the  same  offence,  on  which  he  is  convicted,  he  is  liable  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  for  the  whole  time.  State  v.  Hanshaw^  2  Car.  Law  Repos.  261.  A  jury 
may  direct  a  defendant  to  pay  costs,  though  the  indictment  is  defective.  Com/mowweaKh  v. 
Tilghman^  4  Serg.  k  Rawle,  127.  A  defendant  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  selling 
spirituous  liquors  without  license,  and  the  court  fined  him  two  dollars,  saying  nothing  as  to 
the  costs.  Held  that  the  costs  of  prosecution  should,  in  such  case,  be  included  in  the  judg- 
ment    The  State  v.  Smith,  6  Blackf  Rep.  549. 

In  Indiana,  when  a  person  accused  of  a  crime,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  recognized 
to  appear  in  the  circuit  court,  and  is  convicted  in  that  courts  the  costs  of  the  examination 
before  the  justice  cannot  be  included  in  the  judgment    State  v.  Thuratorij  *l  Blackf  148. 

Where  a  person  is  recognized  to  appear  and  answer  to  a  criminal  charge  at  court,  he  will 
he  liable  for  the  costs  of  the  recognizance,  although  no  one  appears  to  prosecute.  Mmston 
V.  United  States,  1  Morris.  174. 

A  defendant  may  be  sentenced  to  pay  oosts  of  prosecution,  though,  after  verdict,  there 
has  been  a  general  pardon  by  the  governor.  Playford  v.  ChmmonweaWij  4  Barr,  144.  Costs 
on  an  indictment,  are  remitted  by  a  pardon  before  ji^dgment  Duncan  v.  Com,  4  Serg.  ft 
Ba?rle.  449.  '  Otherwise  if  the  defendant  be  pardoned  afler  the  right  to  the  costs  has  vested 
in  the  officers.    lb. 

The  court)  in  entering  Judgment,  against  a  defendant  for  fine  and  costs,  may  order  that 
be  stand  committed  until  the  fine  and  costs  are  paid.    Hill  t.  State,  2  Terg.  247. 
*  In  South  Carolina^  the  costs  constitute  a  mer6  debt  to  the  officers  of  the  courts  and  though 
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also  payment  to  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  of 
such  sums  of  money  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  reasonable  and 

it  be  part  of  the  defendant's  sentenoe  "  that  he  stand  oommitted  unfsl  the  costs 
yet  he  is  entitled  to  the  msolvent  debtor's  and  prison-bound  acta  if  he  be  unable  to 
SkUe  V.  Kenny,  1  BaUey,  375. 

Wilnesaea  Fees  and  Expefnaes, 

In  criminal  cases  no  tender  of  fees  is,  in  genera],  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  goTera- 
ment,  in  order  to  compel  its  witnesses  to  attend ;  it  beiag  the  duty  of  eyery  dtizen  to  ob^ 
a  call  of  that  description. 

MAfiSACHUBETTS. — ^In  Massachusetts,  it  is  not  necessary  to  paj  or  tender  ttny  fees  to  say 
witness  who  is  suhpoensed  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  to  testify  in  support  of  any  pco- 
aecution,  but  every  such  witness  is  bound  to  attend,  and  punishable  for  non-attendance^  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  the  fees  allowed  by  law  had  been  paid  to  him.  Bey.  StSw  of  Maaa. 
ch.  136,  sec.  26.    ' 

New  York. — In  New  York  the  revised  statutes  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
pay  or  tender  any  fees  whatever  to  any  witness  subpoanaed  oh  the  part  of  the  people  in  sop- 
port  of  any  prosecution,  oi;  to  any  witness  sul^KBnaed  on  the  part  of  any  defendant  m  an 
indictment  i  but  such  witness  shall  be  bound  to  attend  as  if  the  fees  allowed  by  law  to  wit- 
Besses  in  civil  cases  bad  been  duly  paid  to  him.    2  R.  S.  729,  §  66. 

But  when  a  witness  attends  the  oyer  and  terminer  or  sessions,  in  behalf  of  the  people^  on 
subpoena,  recognizance,  or  on  request  of  the  public, prosecutor,  from  another  state  or  teiri- 
toiyof  the  United  States,  or  from  any  foreign  country;  or  if  such  witness  be  .poor,  on  either 
fact  appearing,  the  court  may  by  order  in  itai  minutes  direct  the  county  treasurer  to  pay  him 
such  sum  of  money  as  shall  seem  reasonable  for  his  expenses ;  to  be  paid  to  the  wftness  or 
his  order,  on  producing  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  of  the  court,  to  the  county  tcessorer. 
2R.S.  753,  §§13,  U,  16. 

PBNUSTLVAinA. — ^In  Pennsylvania,  provision  is  made  by  statute,  for  the  payment  of  the 
fees  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  in  case  of  conviction,  or  of  the  insolvency  of  the  de- 
fendant, by  the  eounty;  and,  in  some  instanceSf  for  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  the  defend- 
ant's witnesses,  by  the  county,  or  by  the  prosecutor.    M'Kinney's  Am.  Mag.^p.  239. 

A  witness  subpoenaed  and  attending  court,  and  testifying  in  several  prosecutions^  at  the 
same  time,  is  entitled  to  only  one  daily  compensation.    1  Ashmead,  265. 

Maine. — When  a  justice  shall  issue  any  summons  for  a  Witness,  at  the  request  of  any 
person,  prosecuted  in  a  criminal  suit,  it  shaU  be  so  expressed  in  the  summons ;  and  the  wit- 
ness shadl  thereby  be  required  to  appear  and  give  evidence,  upon  condition  that  such  party 
pay  him  his  legal  fees. 

No  costs  shall  be  allowed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  benefit  of  any  complainant 
whether  as  an  officer,  witness,  or  in  any  other  capacity;  provided,  that  a  police  officer,  or 
constable,  duly  qualified,  and  acting  under  the.  authority  of  a  town,  or  complaining  in  cases 
where,  by  particular  provisions  of  law,  it  is  made  his  duty  to  complain,  may  be  allowed  his 
fbes  as  an  officer. 

When  any  person  shall  have  been  summoned  as  a  witness,  in  more  than  one  criminal 
prosecution,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  same  day,  or  at  the  same  term  of  any  ju- 
dicial court,  he  shall  be  allowed  pay  for  travel  and  attendance,  only  in  such  one  prosecution, 
as  the  justice  of  the  court  may  direct ;  and  in  no  case  shall  he  be  allowed  more  than  one 
travel,  at  the  same  time. 

No  fees,  in  criminal  prosecutions,  continued  after  the  first  term,  shaU  be  allowed  to  wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  state,  until  the  third  day  of  the  term  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  or  of  any  district  court,  held  in  any  county  in^  this  state,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Hancock,  Oxford,  Franklin,  Piscataquis  and  Aroostook;  nor  until  the  second  day  in  either 
of  these  excepted  counties,  unless  in  either  case,  the  court  shall  have  expressly  required  an 
earlier  attendance. 
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to  reimburse  Buch  prosecutor  and  witnesses  for  the  expenses  they  hare 
aeyerallj  incurred  in  attending  before  the  examining  magistrate  or  mag- 

If  any  peraon,  convicted  of  an  oflbnce  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  be  ordered  by  such 
justice  to  pay  the  coats  of  prosecution,  as  part  of  his  sentence,  and  shall  comply  with  such  or- 
der, the  Justice  may  retain  his  own  fees,  and  pay  over  the  x>ther  fees  to  the  officer,  witnes- 
ses and  other  persons  thereto  entitled. 

If  such  fees,  other  than  the  justice's,  be  not  called  for  within  one  year,  they  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  use  of  the  state,  and  the  justice  shall  pay  over  the  same  to  the  county  treasurer, 
within  such  time  and  under  such  penalty,  as  is  piovided  in  the  twenty-second  section  of  this 
chapter,  for  the  non-payment  to  such  treasurer  of  fines  by  him  received. 

Whenever  a  party  accused  shall  be  acquitted  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or,  being  con- 
victed, shall  not  be  sentenced  to  pay  costs,  or,  being  sentenced  to  pay  costs,  shall  not  pay 
them  to  said  justice,  the  commissioners  of  the  same  county  may  examine  and  correct  all 
such  bills  of  oo8t%  including  the  fees  of  the  officer,  witnesses  and  other  persons,  entitled 
thereto,  and  order  the  same  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasurer ;  except  as  is  provided 
in  the  following  section.   • 

Whenever  any  justice,  or  any  individual  interested  in  such  bill  of  costs,  shall  be  one  of 
the  county  commissioners  for  the  same  county,  the  district  court  held  in  said  county  shall 
have  the  same  cognizance  of  such  bill  of  costs,  as  the  coomiissioners  might  otherwise  have 
had. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  which  are  carried  to  any  court,  by  appeal  ftom  the  decision 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  where  the  party  accused  is  committed  or  reqTiired  to  recognize 
for  his  appearance  to  any  court,  the  costs  shall  be  taxed  and  certified^  with  the  papers,  to 
the  court 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  lawfhlly  pending  in  the  supreme  judicial  courts  or  in  any 
district  court,  the  court  may  allow  and  tax  such  costs  for  justices,  officers,  aids;  jurors  and 
witnesses,  and  for  other  charges,  upon  such  prosecution,  and  previous  to  its  determinttioni 
as  are  provided  by  law,  whether  the  person  accused  be  brought  to  trifd  or  not^  or  whether 
he  be.  convicted  or  acquitted  upon  trial ;  and  all  costs,  so  taxed,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  treasury.    Bev.  Sts.  of  Maine,  pp.  655,  656,  sees.  6  to  16,  inclusive. 

Omo. — ^The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio  provide  thiat  witnesses  summoned  by  order  of  tfa^ 
prosecuting  attorney,  or  defendant,  or  who  may  have  been  recognized  to  appear  at  court, 
and  attending  the  supreme  court  or  court  of  common  pleas,  in  crimiDal  cases,  (he punishment 
whereof  ia  capital^  or  imprisonment  in  (he  peniienUory,  shall  be  allowed  the  following  fees, 
viz:  those  residing  out  of  the  county  where  the  trUU  ietobe  had^  one  doOar  per  day  for  each  day 
he^  she  shaU  aehtaUy  attend  Oie  courtunder  such  summons  or  recognizance^  and  one  dollar  for 
each  twenty-five  mdes  travding  to  and  from  said  court;  and  those  residing  within  such  cotinty, 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day,  for  each  day's  actual  at^ndance,  under  a  subpoena  or 
recognizance,  as  aforesaid.  And  in  all  other  cases  where  the  punishment  is  less  than  impris^ 
onment  in  the  penitentiary,  the  fees  for  witnesses  attending  court  of  common  pleas  under  a 
subpoena  or  recognizance,  wheOier  residing  in  or  out  o/ the  county,  shall  be  seventy- five  cents 
per  day  for  each  day's  attendance  at  court ;  and  when  witnesses  shaJU  reside  out  of  the  county 
in  which  the  trial  is  Tiod^  seventy-five  cents  for  each  twenty-five  mi^  travding  to  and  from  court 
The  fees  in  this  section  specified,  to  be  audited  and  paid  in  the  manner  now  provided  by 
law. 

That  the  ninth  section  of  an  "act  to  regulate  the  fees  of  officers  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,"  passed  March  5th,  1831,  and  the  twenty-fourth  section  of  an  "  act  directing  the  mode 
of  trial  in  criminal  cases,"  passed  March  T,  1831,  and  all  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  herel^  repealed :  provided,  that  In 
all  ot^ier  cases  except  those  specified  hi  this  act,  each  person  summoned  as  a  witness  shaQ 
be  allowed  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  per  day  for  each  day  that  he  or  she  may  attend  as  such; 
and  all  persons  who  shall  be  called  upon  to  testify  in  a  cause  in  which  they  are  not  sum* 
moned,  shall  receive  twenfy-five  oeati:  to  be  audited,  taxed  and  paid,  aa  now  iSi  or  here- 
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istrates  and  the  grand  jniy,  and  in  otherwise  carrying  on  such  prosecc- 
tion^  and  also  to  compensate  them  for  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time 

after  may  be  provided  for  by  lav.    This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  Ibroe  from  aira  after  tb 
first  day  of  June  next    Bey.  Sts.  of  Ohio,  pp.  390,  391,  sece.  2,  3. 

MiCHiQAN. — ^It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  pay  or  tender  any  fees  whatever,  to  any  wi&«a 
subpoenaed  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  state,  in  support  of  any  prosecatioD,  or  to  tsj 
witness  subpoecaed  on  the  part  of  any  defendant  in  aujr  indictment;  bat  sachvitaei 
shall  be  bound  to  attend,  as  if  the  fees  allowed  by  law  to  witnesses  in  civil  actions  badUa 
duly  paid  to  him.    Bev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  p.  699,  sec.  28. 

Whenever  any  person  shall  attend  any  court  of  record  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  peo> 
pie  of  this  state,  upon  request  of  the  public  prosecutor,  or  upon  subpoena^  or  by  viitoecf  > 
recognizance  for  that  purpose,  and  it  shall  appear  that  such  person  bas  oome  from  aoj  cdia 
state  or  territory  of  the.  United  States,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  or  tliat  snch  persoc  j 
poor,  the  court  may,  by  an  order  to  be  entered  on  its  minutes,  direct  the  county  treasortrc. 
the  county  in  which  the  court  may  be  sitting,  to  pay  to  such  witness  such  sum  of  moaej* 
shall  seem  reasonably  for  his  expenses ;  and  no  fees  shall  be  aUowed  or  paid  to  witnesseaos 
the  part  of  the  people  in  any  criminal  proceeding  or  prosecution,  except  as  in  this  BeoA 
above  provided.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  p.  708.  sea  7.. 

MississiFPL — Every  witness  summoned  to  appear  in  any  of  the  said  courta^  on  a  cniDic« 
prosecution,  or  plea  of  the  state,  shall  appear  accordingly,  and  continue  to  attend  from  mJ 
to  day,  until  discharged  by  the  court,  the  attorney-general,  or  district  attorney,  or  by  t*« 
party  at  whose  instance  he  shall  be  summoned ;  and  in  default  thereof  shall  be  fined  bj 
court  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  doUarSj  for  the  use  of  the  state^  or  the  partjsos' 
xnonlng  him,  as  the  cases  may  be ;  unless  on  the  return  of  a  scire  facias  ■made  known,  «£ 
before  final  judgment,  sufficient  cause  be  shown  for  such  failure ;  and  such  witnesses  smj* 
be  allowed  the  same  compensation  for  their  daiJy  attendance,  and  the  same  mileage  as  ^ 
lowed  to  witnesses  attending  in  civil  suits ;  and  such  compensation,  together  with  all  cow 
of  piyisecution;  shall  be  paid  by  the  defendant  on  conviction.  -And,  in  case  the  state  s 
fail  in  the  prosecution  of  any  offence  of  an  inferior  nature,  thg.  court  may  order  the  costs 
be  paid  by  the  prosecutor,  if  the  prosecution  shall  appear  to  have   been  frivolous  or  o*^ 
clou^:  and,  if  on  conviction,  the  defendant  shall  be  unable  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecnfifla 
or  if  the  defendant  be  acquitted,  and  the  costs  be  not  taxed  on  the  prosecutor,  the  v^' 
nesses  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  state,  shall  be  paid  the  compensation  aforesaid,  out  oi 
treasury  of  the  state ;  and  the  certificate  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  suchpr* 
ecution  was  determined  to  any  witness,  specifying  the  amount  of  compensation  to  whioa 
is  entitled,  with  an  endorsement  thereon,  by  such  derk,  that  the  defendant  is  unable  top/ 
the  costs  of  prosecution,  or  that  he  was  acquitted,  and  the  costs  not  taxed  on  the  prose^ 
tor,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  a  sufficient  voucher  to  authorize  the  auditor  to  issue 
warrant  on  the  treasurer,  for  the  sum  mentioned  in  such  certificate.    Hutchinson's  Ju*'^ 
sippi^Code,  pp.  859,  860,  sec.  105. 

Hereafter  grand  jurors  and  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  state  shall  each  receive  oae  o^ 
and  fifty  cents  for  their  services  per  day,  while  they  shall  be  requured  to  attend  on  their  re- 
spective courts,  and  six  cents  per  mile  for  traveling  from  and  to  the  respective  places  of  ti)^ 
'residence,  computing  the  distance  by  the  usually  traveled  route.    Petit  jurors,  or  the  orig^* 
nal  venire,  shall  each  receive  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day  while  they  shall  be  requi'*^ 
to  attend  on  their  respective  courts,  and  six  cents  per  mile  for  traveling  from  and  to  ^^ 
respective  places  of  residence,  estimating  the  distance  by  the  usually  traveled  roqte}  ^ 
the  tales  jurors  shall  not  hereafter  receive  any  compensation*    Witnesses  attending  on  ^ 
legislature  under  a  subpoena,  for  each  day  they  may  be  required  so  to  do^  shall  reoeire  two 
dollars :  and  six  cents  per  mile  for  traveling  to  and  going  from  the  state  capital,  estimatiDg 
the  distance  by  the  usually  traveled  route ;  but  no  payment  shall  be  made  by  the  imU^^ 
of  the  state  on  account  of  services  rendered  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  state  mentiooed  in 
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therein ; — ^and  althongli  no  bill  of  indictment  be  preferred,  it  shall  still 
be  lawful  for  the  court,  where  any  person  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  honafide  have  attended  the  court  in  obedience  to  any  such  recog- 
nizance or  subpcena^  to  order  payment  unto  such  person  of  such 'sum 
of  money  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  reasonable  and  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse such  person  for  the  expenses  which  he  or  she  shall  have  honafide 

• 

the  fbtuth,  fifth,  und  sixth  sections  of  this  act,  tmtil  they^  shall  hay)9  been  duly  certified  and 
audited  aocording  to  law. 

If  any  talesman  juror  shall  be  detained  more  than  one  day  in  any  one  cause,  sadi  tales- 
man shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  mileage  as  is  prescribed  by  this  act  for  Jurors  be- 
longing to  the  original  venire.    lb.  p.  891,  art  16. 

Witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  any  criminal  prosecution  shall  only  be  entitled  for 
each  day's  attendance  on  any  circuit  or  criminal  court,  the  sum  of  one  dollar:  Ptovidod^ 
That  the  prosecutor  in  any  criminal  case  shali  not  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  for  his  attend- 
ance in  any  case  where  be  may  be  endorsed' as  a  witness^  and  proTideid  that  no  person  shall 
charge  the  state  for  his  attendance  in  more  than  one  prosecution  on  the  same  day.  lb.  p^ 
1007,  art  4. 

Ybrmont. — ^Witnesses  in  Termont^  are  entitled  for  travel  per  mile,  to  five  cents;  for  at- 
tendance^ per  day,  seventy-five  cents^  except  fbr  attending  a  justices  court,  court  of  jail  deli- 
yeiy,  or  to  give  his  deposition  before  a  justice  when  he  is  allowed  thirty-four  cents  only. 
Bev.  Sta.  of  Vermont^  ch.  116. 

YiSGiNiA. — ^The  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  seventy -six,  shall  apply  to  a  person  attending  as  a  witness,  under  a  recognizance  or 
suQunons  in  a  criminal  case,  as  weU  as  to  a  person  attending  under  a  summons  in  a  civil 
case ;  except  that,  hi  a  criminal  case^  a  witness,  who  travels  over  fifty  miles  to  the  place  of 
attendance,  shall  have  for  each  day's  attendance  one  dollar  instead  of  fifty  cents,  and  a  per^ 
son  residing  out  of  this  state,  .who  attends  a  court  therein  as  a  witness,  may  be  allowed  by 
said  court,  for  attendance  and  for  travel  to  and  firom  the  place  of  his  abode,  as  if  he  resided 
in  the  state. 

The  sum  to  which  a  witness  is  entitled  who  attends  for  the  commonwealth,  and  any  other 
legal  chaiges  incurred  in  a  case  wherein  there  is  a  prosecutor,  shall  be  paid  by  such  pro^ 
outer  as  if  he  were  plaintiff  in  the  case,  unless  there  be  a  judgment  against  the  defendant,  in 
which  case  the  same  shall  be  taxed  in  the  costs,  and  paid  to  the  persons  entitled  thereto^  by 
the  sheriff' or  oiBce^'^ho  may  receive  the  same. 

Payment  shall  not  be  made  out  of  the  treasury,  to  a  witness  attending  for  the  common- 
wealth in  any  prosecution  for  a  misdemeanor,  unlefls  it  appears  that  the  sum  to  which  the 
witness  is  entitled  cannot  be  obtained,  if  it  be  a  case  wherein  there  is  a  prosecutor  and  the 
defendant  is  convicted,  by  reason  of  the  insolvency  of  the  defendant,  or  if  it  be  a  case  in 
which  there  is  no  prosecutor,  by  reason  of  the  acquittal  or  insolvency  of  the  defendant  or 
other  cause.    Rev.  God  a  of  Ya,  p.  782,  seca  4,  6,  6. 

W18OON8IK. — ^The  attorney  general  is  authorised  to  iasue  subpoenas,  and  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  state,  without  paying  or  tendering  foes  in  advance; 
and  any  witness  fiuling  or  neglecting  to  attend,  after  being  served  with  a  subpoena,  may  be 
proceeded  against,  and  shall  be  liable  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  law  in  other  cases 
where  fees  have  been  paid  or  tendered. 

When  any  person  shall  attend  a  court  of  record  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  state,  upon 
the  request  of  the  pubKc  prosecutor,  or  upon  a  subpoena,  or  by  virtue  of  a  recognizance  for 
that  purpose,  and  it  shall  appear  that  such  person  has  come  from  any  other  state  or  territory 
of  the  United  States,  or  IVom  any  foreign  country,  or  that  such  person  is  poor,  the  court  may 
by  order  on  its  minutes,  direct  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  the  oour^  shall 
be  sitting,  to  pay  to  such  witnesB  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  seem  reasonable^  for  his  ex- 
penses.   Bev.  Stat  of  Wis.  p.  678,  seos.  57,  55. 
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incurred  by  reason  of  attending  before  the  ATftTttming  mag* 
[*187]    istrate  or  magifltrates, — and  by  *reaflon  of  sucli  recognizaaoe 

or  snipcma, — ^and  also  to  compensate  sucli  person  for  trouble 
and  loss  of  time.(a) 

Where  the  prosecutor  and  witnessess  were  bound  oyer  to  prosecate 
and  give  evidence  at  the  assizes  as  for  a  felony,  but  by  the  advice  of 
counsel  the  indictment  was  preferred  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  a  case  where 
costs  were  not  allowed  by  the  statute:  upon  application  being  made 
for  costs,  Williams,  J.,  after  taking -time  to  consider,  granted  it.(6) 

(J)  In  prosecutions  for  misdemeanors* 

Where  any  prosecutor  or  other  person  shall  appear  before  any  court 
on  recognizance  or  subpoena^  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  against  any 
person  indicted  of  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit  felony,^ — of  any 
attempt  to  commit  felony,— of  any  riot,— of  any  misdemeanor,  for  re- 
ceiving  any  stoleij  property,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  stolen, — 
of  any  assault  upon  a  peace  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or 
upon  any  person  acting  in  aid  of  such  officer, — of  any  neglect  or  breach 
of  duty  as  a  peace  officer, — of  any  assault  committed  in  pursuance  of 
any  conspiracy  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages, — of  knowingly  and  designed- 
ly, obtaining  any  property  by  false  pretences, — of  wilful  and  indecent 
exposure  of  the  person,— of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  of  subor- 
nation of  perjury, — [or  unlawfully  and  carnally  knowing  and  abusing 
any  girl  being  above  the  age  of  ten  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years, — ^unlawfully  taking  or  causing  to  be  taken  any  unmarried  girl, 
being  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  x)ut  of  the  possession  and  against 
the  will  of  her  father  or  mother,  or  of  any  other  person  having  the 
lawful  care  or  charge  of  her, — conspiring  to  charge  any  person  with 
any  felony,  or  to  indict  any  person  of  any  felony, — and  conspiring  to 
commit  any  felony  ;(c) — ^and  in  every  case  of  assault,  brought  before 
justices  of  the  peace  for  summary  decision,  under  stat.  9  G.  4,  a  81,  in 
which  the  justices  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  a  fit  subject  for 
indictment,  and  shall  thereupon  bind  the  complainant  and  witnesses  in 
recognizance  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence  at  the  assizes  or  sessions 
of  the  peace]  ;(d)  every  such  court  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  order  payment  of  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the  prosecutor  and  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  together  with  a  compensation  for  their  trouble 
and  loss  of  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  courts  are  hereinbefore  autho- 
rized and  empowered  to  order  the  same  in  cases  of  felony ; — and  al- 
though no  bill  of  indictment  be  preferred,  it  shall  still  be  lawful  for  the 
court,  where  any  person  shall  have  bona'Jide  attended  the  court,  in  obe- 

(a)^  G.  4,  a  64^  8.  22.  (c)  14  ft  16  Viot  c.  56,  &  2. 

(h)  R  y.  Sanson^  2  Oar.  ft  E.  912.  (d)  Id.  s.  3. 
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dience  to  such  recognizance,  to  order  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such 

person,  together  with  a  compensation  for  his  or  her  trouble  and 

loss  of  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony  .(a)    *Thi8     [*188] 

statute,  however,  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  the  indictment 

is  removed  by  certiorari  at  the  instance,  of  the  prosecutor,  and  afterwards 

tried  on  the  civil  side  at  the  assLaes.(ft) 

(c)  Costs  of  attending  before  Hie  exarrdning  magistrate. 

By  Stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  22,  already  notioed,(c)  prosecutors  and  wit- 
nesses, in  cases  of  felony,  are  to  be  allowed  their  expenses  in  attending 
before  the  examining  magistrate  or  magistrates;  and  the  section  silso 
enacta,  "  that  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  attending  before  the  ex- 
amining magistrate  or  magistrates,  and  the  compensation  for  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  therein,  shall  be  ascertained  by  the  certificate  of  such 
magistrate  or  magistrates,  granted  before  the  trial  pr  attendance  in  court, 
if  such  magistrate  or  magistrates  shall  think  fit  to  grant  the  same :"  the 
other  expenses  to  be  ascertained  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court. 
By  that  section,  the  magistrates'  certificate  lyas  conclusive  as  to  tjie 
amount  of  those  expenses.  But  this  is  no  longerso ;  for  by  stat.  14  & 
15  Vict;  c.  55,  s.  6,  the  amount  of  such  expenses  shall  also  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  but  the  amount  thereof,  as  so 
ascertained,  shall  not  elscceed  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  certificate  of 
the  examining  magistrate.  So  that  now,  it  should  seem,  the  prosecutor 
and  witnesses  are  entitled  to  be  allowed  their  expenses  of  attending 
before  the  examining  magistrate,  only  in  case  such  magistrate  shall 
grant  a  certificate,  and  if  granted,  the  j^mount  therein  allowed  must  be 
examined,  and  may  be  reduced  on  taxation,  by. the  taxing  officer  of 
the  court. 

The  23rd  sect,  of  stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  above  mentioned,  which  granted 
costs  in  certain  cases  of  misdemeanors,  contained  a  proviso,  '*  that  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  power  of  ordering  the  payment  of  expenses 
and  compensation,  shall  not  extend  to  the  attendance  before  the  exam- 
ining magistrate."  But  this  proviso  is  now  repealed  by  stat.  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  55,  s.  1 ;  and  as  by  stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  23,  the  prosecutors  and 
witnesses  are  entitled  to  their  expensee  in  the  cases  of  misdemeanor 
therein  mentioned,  "in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony,"  they 
are  qow  entitled  to  these  costs  of  attending  before  the  examining  mag^ 
istrate. 

{(1)  In  prosecutions  for  offences  at  sea. 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  judge  of*  the  court  of  Admiralty,  [and  for 

(a)  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  b.  23.  Tr.  1828. 

(6)  R,  V.  Johnson  et  ol,  Rj.  k  M.  173.    R,         (c)  Supra, 
T.  Oates^  Rj.  k  M.  175.    R,  v.  Ricttarda^  MS. 
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the  judges  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,(a)  or  judges  of  assize,  and 
commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer,](6)  in  every  case  of  felony,  and  in 
every  case'  of  misdemeanor  of  the.  denominations  hereinbefore  enTlme^ 
ated,  committed  upon  the  high  seas,  to  order  the  assistant  to  the  coon- 

sel  for  the  affairs  of  the  Admiralty  and  navy,  to  pay  such  costs, 
[*189]     *expenses,  and  compensation  to  prosecutor  and  witnesses,  in 

like  manner  as  other  courts  may  order  the  treasurer  of  the 
county  to  pay  the  same.  -       ' 


(e)  III  other  cases. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  nuisance  by  a  steam  engine,  it  is  enacted 
by  Stat.  1  &  2  G-.  4,  c.  41,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  co¥irt^  by  which 
judgment  ought  to  be  pronounced,  in  case  of  conviction  upon  any  such 
indictment,  to  award  such  cOsts  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  and  reasonable 
to  the  prosecutor  or  prosecutors,  to  be  paid  by  the  party  or  parties  so 
convicted  as  aforesiiid,  such  award  to  be  made  either  before  or  at  the 
time  of  pronouncing  final  judgment,  as  to  the  court  may  seem  fiL 

In  prosecutions  for  misdenaeanors  under  stat.  12  &  13  Yict.  a  76, 
{procuring  tfie  defilement  o/women^)  the  prosecutor  and  witnesses  shall 
be  allowed  their  expenses,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony.(c) 
*  In  prosecutions  for  offences  under  stat  14  &  15  Vict  c.  19,  (namely, 
misdemeanors  in  being  found  at  night,  armfed,  with  intent  to  break  and 
enter  a  dwelling-house,  or  with  implements  of  hoijse-brcaJdng,  or  dis- 
guised, or  in  a  dwelling-house  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony, — or  in 
inflicting  grevious  bodily  harm  with  or  without  weapon, — or  for  felo- 
ny, in  using  chloroform,  &0.,  with  intent  to  commit  or  assist  another  in 
committing  a  felony,)  the  court  may  allow  the  expenses  of  the  prose- 
cution in  all  respects  as  in  cases  of  felony. (c?)[l] 


(a)  4  ft  6  W.  4,  c.  66,  8.  22. 

(&)  T  &  8  Vict  c  2,  a.  1. 


(c)  Id.  sa  2,  3. 

(d)  14  &"l6  Vict  a.  19,  &  14. 


[1]  In  cases  c^  trifliog  oaisdemeanors,  the  courts  have  power  to  allow  a  oompromiae^  in 
order  to  render  some  satisfaction  to  the  party  immediately  injored.  2  Bla^  Gom.  363,  4. 
This  may  be  done  by  suficring  the  deibndant  to  confer,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  to  tpeak 
wWi  the  prosecutor;  after  which,  if  the  latter  declares  that  he  is  satisfied,  the  oonit  wiU 
only  impose  a  trifling  fine  for  th^  injuiy  to  the  public  welfkre.  4  Bla.  Com.  263, 4;  Dick. 
Sess.  155,  6.  But  this  mode  of  compromise  has  been  censured,  when  entmtod  to  inferior 
magistrates,  as  allowing  the  prosecutor  to  become  a  witness  in  the  cause  from  which*  he  is 
to  derive  benefit,  and  encouraging  the  commencement  of  criminal  prosecutions  rather  for  Uie 
Ba2e  of  private  advantage,  than  the  great  purposes  of  public  justice.  4  Bla.  Com.  $64.  .  But 
this  reasoning  scarcely  appears  conclusive,  for  theie  are  many  instances  where  the  legisla- 
ture have  themselves  offered  rewards  to  persons,  who  &re  the  means  of  convicting  the  guilty, 
and  who  are  to  derive  a  most  evident  advantage  from  conviction,  and  one  fiur  more  certain 
than  the  mere  chance  of  recompense  ftom  the  defendant,  and  who  are  still  competent  wit. 
nesses.  It  is  not,  therefore,  true,  "that  the  rules  of  evidence  are  entirely  subverted.**  4 
Bla.  pom.  364.    And  it  has  been  urged,  with  apparent  fiTioe^  that  the  justioea^  wbom  Kr. 
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But  in  prosecutions  for  felonies  and  offences  against  the  Queen  and 
government,  under  the  stat.  11  Vict.  c.  12,  the  court  shall  not  order 
payment  to  the  prosecutor  or  witness^  of  any  costs  which  shall  be  in- 
curred in  preferring  or  prosecuting  the  indictment(a) 

(/)  Rewards^  <tc.  for  apprehending  certain  offendersi 

By  stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  28,  where  any  person  shall  appear  to .  any 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  jail  delivery,  superior  criminal  court  of  acoun- 
ty  palatine  [or  court  of  quarter  sessions,  so  far  as  respects  offences  which 
the  sessions  have  power  to  try,](6)  to  have  been  active  in  or  towards 
the  apprehension  of  any  person  charged  with  murder, — or  with  feloni- 
ously and  maliciously  shooting  at  pr  attempting  to' discharge  any  kind 
of  loaded  fire  arms  at  any  other  person,— or  with  stabbing,  cutting,  or 
poisoning, — or  with  administering  anything  to  procure  the  miscarriage 
of  any  woman, — pr  with  rape, — or  with  burglary  or  felonious  house- 
breaking,— or  with  robbery  on  Ihe  person,— or  with  arson, — or  with 
horse  stealing,  bullock  stealing,  or  sheep  stealing,— or  with  being  acces- 
sory before  the  fact  to  any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,— or  with  receiving 
any  property  knowing  the  s^e  to  have  been  stolen :— every 
*such  court  is  Jiereby  authorized  and  empowered,  in  any  of  [*190] 
the  cases  aforesaid,  to  order  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  offence  shall  have  been  committed,  to  pay  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  appear  to  the  court  to  have  been  active  in  or  towards  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  person  charged  with  any  of  the  said  offences,  such 

(a)  14  k  15  Vict  c.  19,  8.  10.  .  (b)Uk  15  Vict  e.  66,  8.  8. 

Jostioe  Bladntone  considers  as  tbe  most  improper  to  be  entmsted  with  sacb  «  power,  are, 
in  fact,  the  best  fitted  to  exercise  it  with  judgment ;  because  they  are  from  their  local 
knowledge,  much  better  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  parties,  than 
the  Judges^  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  facts  produced  in  eridenca  Dick.  Sesa  156, 
in  notes;  and  see  11  East,  46,  48. 

It  Is  also  not  unusual  for  the  court,  in  order  to  defray  the  costs  of  the  proeecution,  to  in- 
timate an  inclination  to  mitigate  the  punishment,  on  the  ground  of  the  defendant's  paying 
them  or  advancing  a  sum  for  that  purpose^  Hawk.  b.  2,  c.  26,  s.  3;  Bac  Abr.  Indictment, 
A. ;  11  East^  46,  48.  And,  in  conformity  to  this  principle,  it  has  been  holden;  that  where, 
on  an  indictment  against  a  master  for  ill-treating  his  parish  apprentice,  ihe  defendant  gave  a 
security  for  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings,*  on  an^  intimation  from  tbe^  oourt  that  the  im- 
prisontnent  would,  on  that  account  be  reduced  from  twelve  months  to  six,  the  note  was 
founded  on  a  good  consideration,  and  consequently  the  transaction  was  legal.  11  East,  46, 
48;  Bac.  Abr.  Indictment,  A.;  16  East,  301 ;  4  Campb.  46:  And  where  by  leave  of  the 
magistrates,  the  party  referred  it  to  the  master  to  ascertain  the  costs  the  prosecutor  had  in- 
curred, as  well  as  the  damages  he  had  sustained  by  the  original  injury,  and  he  had  accord- 
ingly fixed  them  at  sums  for  which  the  defendant  was  attached,  it  was  holden  that  he  could 
not  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  twelve  calendar  months,  though  the  damages  were  less  than 
£20,  under  the  48  Geo.  3,  a  123,  because  the  ground  of  the  imprisonment  was  regarded  as 
oriminaL  2  M.  &  S.  201,  but  see  13  East,  190.  Sinoe^  then,  a  oompromise  is  thus  enforced, 
its  legality  can  scarcely  be  disputed. 
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sum  or  sums  of  money  as  to  tlie  court  shall  seem  reasonable  and  suS- 
oient  to  compensate  such  person. 'or  persons  for  his,  her,  or  their  expen- 
ses and  loss  of  time,  i|i  or  towards  such  appreheiision^[l] 

[1]  MASSiiCHUSBTTS. — ^The  governor  shall  be  authorized,  whenever  In  hia  opinipn  the 
public  good  ttK^y  require  it,  to  offer  and  pay  a  suitable  reward,  not  exceediag  one  tbousaDd 
dollars  in  any  one  case,  to  any  person  who  shall,  in  consequence  of  such  offer,  apprebcEJ, 
bring  back,  and  secure  any  person  who  shall  be,  convicted  of  any  capital  crime,  or  otiiff 
high  crime  or  misdemeanor,  or  shall  be  charged  therewith,  and  eball  liave  escaped  fixnn  a:f 
prison  in  this  state ;  and  he  may  offer  and  pay  a  like  reward  to  any  i>erBon  who  shall,  ia 
consequence  of  such  offer,  apprehend  and  secure  any  person  charged  with  any  such  offeacc. 
when  the  person  clnu'ged  cannot  be  arrested  and  secured  in  the  common  course  of  proceed- 
ing; and  the  governor  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  is&ue  his  warrant  on  the  treasair 
for  the  payment  of  every  such  reward.    Rev.  Stat,  of  Mass.  p.  810,  sea  14. 

There  shall  be  isillo^ed  and  paid  to  the  person  who  sliall  inform  and  prosecute,  in  tie 
oases  hereafter  mentioned,  the  following  rewards,  that  i&  to  say ;  the  sum  of  sixty  dollan 
for  each  person  convicted  add  sentenced  for  the  offence  of  Ibi^gery,  or  making  any  U^  ^ 
counterfeit  certificate,  bill  or.  note,  in  the  similitude  of  any  certificate,  bill  or  note,  issued  is 
aforesaid,  for  any  debt  of  this  commonwealth,  or  by  or  for  any  bank  or  banking  coajpasf, 
by  law  established  in  this  state,  or  fof  the  offence  of  counterfeiting  any  gold  or  silver  coa 
current  by  law  or  usage,  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  ^m  of  forty  dollars  for  each  person  sotjou* 
ricted  and  sentenced  for  the  offence  of  possessing,  with  intent  to  utter  as  tro^  or  ^  If  dot- 
ingly  uttering  as  true,  any  such  false  and  counterfeit  ceritficato,  bill  or  note,  or  any  ^^ 
counterfeit  coin  as  aforesaid ;  which  rewards  shall  be  fliid  out  of  the  public  treasury,  brtw 
warrant  of  the  governor,  with  advice  of  vthe  council,  to  be  granted  upon  the  certificate  a 
the  judge  or  court,  before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had ;  and  when  there  shall  be  W 
or  more  informers  and  prosecutors,  for  the  same  offence,  the  said  reward  shall  be  oi^" 
between  them  equally,  or  in  such  proportions  as  the  said  judge  or  court  shall  determiD^ 
Eev.  Statu  of  Mass.  p.  731,  732,  sec.  19. 

A  person  mforming  again^  and  prosecuting  another  for  being  engaged  in  a  lottery,  is 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars;  and  if  the  offender  is  convicted  and  punished  bya  6°"^ 
the  informer,  is  entitled,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  l^ 
the  fine  actually  paid  by  such  offender.    Eev.  Stat  of  Mass.  ch.  132,  aea  7.- 

New  Yobk. — There  shall  bd  annually  pa"id  out  of  the  treasury  to  the  governor,  a  sum  d 
exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  in  the  whole,  to  defray  such  expenses^  as  may  from  ^^^'^ 
time,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessarily  incurred,  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals,  and  he 
account  to  tlie  comptroller  for  the  expenditure  thereof    Rev.  Sta.  of  New  Tork,  (4w 
Banks,  Gould  &  Co.,  1852;)  vol  1,  p.  417,  ch.  9,  sec.  18. 

Mainb. — ^The 'governor,  whenever  ho  shall  deem  it  necessary,  is  hereby  autbori^e^ 
effer  and  pay  a  suitable  reward,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  case,  to  ; 
person,  who  shall,  ia  consequence  of  such  offer,  i^pprehend  and  bring  back,  and  secure  a  j 
person  escaping  from  any  prison  in  this  state,  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  ot  other  tup 
handed  offence  and  misdemeanor,  or  charged  therewith ;  and  also  to  offer  and  pay  ft  ^'^  ^ 
ward  for  apprehonding  any  p»8on,  having  committed  any  such  crime  or  offence,  vb^'* ' 
cannot  be  done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding ;  and  the  governor,  with  advice  of  tw 
oounoU,  may  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  such  reveard.  He^*  ^ 
of  Maine,  p.  723,  sec  3. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  person,  who  shall  inform  and  prosecute  in  the  cases  hereinaf^ 
mentioned,  the  foUowmg  rewards ;  that  is  to  say :  the  sum  of  sixty  dollars  for  each  p^^ 
convicted  and  sentenced  for  either  of  the  offences  of  foiging  and  counterfeiting  any  P^^T 
■eourily,  bank  bill,  or  note  or  any  coin,  as  described  in  the  third,  fourth  and  sixteeotb  s^^ 
tions  of  this  chapter ;  and  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  for  each  person  convicted  and  seofieooea 
for  either  of  the  offences  of  possessing  with  intent  to  utter,  or  of  knowingly  uttoriDg  ^^ 
such  public  security,  bank  bill,  note  or  coin  as  described  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  serentlv  f^' 
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And  if  any  man  shall  happen  to  be  killed,  in  endeavoring  to  appre- 
hend any  person  who  shall  be  charged  with  any  of  the  offences  herein- 
before last  mentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court  before  whom  such 
person  shall  be  tried,  to  order  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  pay  to  the 
widow  of  the.  man  so  killed,  in  case  he  shall  have  been  married,  or  to 
his  child  or  children  in  case  his  .wife  shall  be  dead,  or  to  his  father  or 
mother  in  case  he  shall  have  left  neither  wife  nor  child,  such  sum  of 
money  as  to  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall  seem  meet(a) 

{g)  Wlial  expenseSj  <tc,  allowed. 

Formerly  the  justices  at  sessions  were  to  make  regulations  as  to  the 
costs,  expenses,  and  compensations  to  prosecutors  and  witnesses,  by  stat. 
7  G-.  4,  c.  64:,  s.  2C.  But  now  that  section  is  repealed  by  stat.  14  &  15 
Vict.  c.  55,  s.  4 ;  and  by  sect.  5,  of  the  latter  statute,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  revoke  any 
regulations  made  under  the  provision  hereinbefore  repealed,  and  to 
make  regulations  as  to  the  rates  or  scales  of  payment  of  all  or  any  costs, 
expenses,  and  compensations  to  be  allowed  or  ordered  to  be  paid,  under 
the  said  Act  or  any  other  Act  or  this  Act,  to  prosecutors  and  witnesses 
and  to  persons  attending  the  court  in  obedience  .to  any  recognizance  or 
subpoena,  in  cases  of  criminal  prosecutions, — and  (except  as  herein- 
after mentioned)  to  persons  who  may  have  been  active  in  or  towards 
the  apprehension  of  persons  charged  with  offences, — and  also  regula- 
tions as  to  the  rates  or  scales  of  payment  according  to  which  certificates 

(a)  7  G,  4,  c  ^4,  s.  30.  , 


tcentli  and  seventeenth  sections ;  which  rewards  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  th« 
state,  by  warrant  of  the  governor,  with  advice  of  the  council,  to  be  granted  on  certificate  of 
the  judge  or  court  before  whom  the  conviction  sluiU  be  had^  and,  where  there  shall  be  two 
or  more  informers  and  prosecutors  for  the  same  offence,  the  said  reward  shall  be  divided  be- 
tween thorn  equally,  or  in  such  proportions  as  said  judge  or  court  shall  determine.  Rev. 
Sta.  of  Maine,  p.  676,  sec.  21. 

Michigan. — All  suitable  rewards  and  other  sums  of  money,  necessarily  paid  for  advertia* 
ing  and  apprehending  any  convict  that  may  esoApe  from  the  prison,  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
auditor  general,  and  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Mich.  ch.  1*72,  sea  60. 

ViROiNiA. — ^The  governor  may  offer  a  reward  for  apprehending  and  securing  any  person, 
convicted  of  an  offence  or  charged  therewith,  who  shall  have  escaped  fh>m  prison,  or  for  ap- 
prehending and  securing  any  person  charged  with  an  offence,  who,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
cannot  bo  arrested  Ib  the  common  course  of  procoedkig.  But  no  such  reward  shell  be  paid 
to  any  sheriff,  sergeant  or  other  officer,  who  may  arrest  such  person  by  virtue  of  any  pro- 
eessin  his  hands  to  bo  executed.    Eev.  Code  of  Va.,  pp.  105,  106,  sec.  7. 

If  any  convict  escape  from  the  penitentiary  or  from  the  custody  of  the  superintendent,  he 
may  offer  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  and  re-delivery  of  such  convict,  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  one  half  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  institution  and  the  other  by  the  superin* 
tendant,  his  assistants  and  the  inferior  guard,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  salaries. 

None  of  said  officers  shall  be  entitled  to  any  such  reward,  or  any  part  of  it,  unless  ex- 
piesaly  authorized  by  the  supcrinteodent    Rev.  Code  of  Va.,  p.  796,  sees:  4d,  sa 
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may  be  granted  by  the  examining  magistrate  or  magistrates  in  respect 
of  the  expenses  of  any  prosecutor,  or  witness  or  witnesses  for  tbe  pro- 
secution, or  other  person,  of  attending  before  such  magistrate  ormag- 
istrates,  and  of  any  compe;Dsation  for  trouble  and  loss  of  time  tbereiii 
in  any  case  where  any  court  or  judge  is  empowered  tinder  the  said  stat 
7  Q-.  4,  c.  64,  or  any  other  Act  or  this  Act  to  order  payment  of  sucj 
expenses  or  compeasation, — and  concerning  the  forms  of  such  certifi- 
cates and  the  details  or  particulars  to  be  inserted  therein  of  the  expen- 
ses, trouble,  and  loss  of  time  to  which  such  certificates  relate ;  and  it 

shall  be  lawful  for  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries ot 
[*191]     state  from  time  to  time  to' alter  any  such  regulations,  *or  make 

new  regulations  in  relation  to  any  of  the  matters  aforesaid,  an  J 
such  regulations  for  the  time  being  shall  be  binding  on  all  courts  and 
persons  whomsoever, 

(A)  Cosis  taocedj  and  order  for  the  same. 

By  stat.  14  &  15  Vict,  c.  55,  s.  6,  in  all  cases  where  the  expenses,  kt, 
of  prosecutors  or  witnesses  i§hall  be  allowed, — ^and   in  all  cases  wheK 
the  court  shall  order  payment  (except  as  hereinafter  mentioned)  to  anj 
^  person,  whp  may  appear  to  have  been  active  in  or  towards  the  appre- 
hension of  any  person  charged  with  any  offence,  of  compensation  for 
expenses,  exertions,  and  loss  of  tinie  in  or  towards  such  apprehension,-- 
the  amount  of  such  costs,  expenses,  or  compensation  shall  be  ascertaiue^^ 
by  the  proper  oflScer  of  the  court,  according  to  the  regulations  torn 
under  this  Act : — and  where  the  expenses  and  compensation  in  respec 
of  attending  before  any  examining  magistrate  or  magistrates  are  so  or- 
dered to  be  paid,  such  expenses  and  compensation  shall  also  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  according  to  such  regulations, 
but.  the  amount  'thereof  as  so  ascertained  shall  not  exceed  the  amoQD 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  the  examining  magistrate  or  magistrates, 
and  save  as  aforesaid,  the  certificate  of  any  examining  magistrate  o 
magistrates  shall  not  be  conclusive  as  to  the  amount  to  be  allowed  to 
expenses  of  attendance  before  Him  or  them,  or  for  compensation  i^^ 
trouble  or  loss  of  time  therein. 

By  stat.  7  G.  4,  c.  64,  s.  24,  the  order  for  payment  tq  the  prosecutor 
or  witness  shall  be  forthwith  made  out  and  delivered  by  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  the  court  tinto  such  prosecutor  or  witness,  upon  being  paid  the 
sum  of  one  shilling  for  the  prosecutor,  and  sixpence  for  each  of  the 
other  persons,  and  in  ordinary  cases  shall  be  made  on  the  treasurer  of 
the  county,  riding,  or  division  in  which  the  offence  was  or  isj  suppos^ 
to  have  been,  committed.  Or  if  the  offence  have  been  committed  iu  * 
liberty,  franchise,  city,  or  town,  not  contributing  to  the  payment  of  the 
county  rate,  it  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  ratfe,  in  the  nature  of  a  county 
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flight,  on  being  punoed,  they  will  become  veefed  in  the  lord  of  the  flanohise-;  but  the  pro- 
perty of  the  party  robbed  is  ^ther  su^ended  than  destroyed,  for  after  baTuig  performed  hia 
duty  in  bringing  the  offender  to  justioe/he  will  again  be  at  Uberty  to  claim  them.  6  Co. 
109 ;  KeL  49 ;  1  Hale,  641 ;  Hawk.  U  2,  c  23,  s.  49;  Com.  Di^.  Jostioes^  A. ;  Bum,  J. 
Reatitntion  of  stolen  goods.  And  if  the  things  stol^  have  been  converted  into  money,  the 
owner  may  hare  the  prodace,  instead  of  the  special  cbatte] ;  for  the  caae^  though  not  within 
the  words,  is  clearly  within  the  equity  of  the  statute.  Noy,  128 ;  Loft,  88 ;  1  Hale,  642  ; 
Bum,  J.  Restitution  of  stoleq  goods;  Williama^  J.  Felony,  Till.  And  it  seems  to  be  the 
stronger  opinion,  though  it  was  formerly  a  matter  of  dispute,  that  if  the  goods  stolen  have 
been  openly  sold  in  market  overt,  the  owner  may  have  them  restored,  even  fh>m  an  innocent 
pnrohaser.  KeL  48,  36 ;  1  Hale,  642,  643,  4;  Hawk,  bs  2,  a  23,  s.  64 ;  4  Bla.  Gem.  363 ; 
Com.  Dig.  Justices,  A.  id.  Market,  E  j  Williams,  J.  F^ony,  YIIL  And  though  this  may  seem 
hard  upon  the  buyer,  who  has  given  value  for  them,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  either  h0 
or  the  origbial  owner  must  suffer,  and  that  the  former  has  done  a  meritorious  act  in  bringing 
an  offender  to  justice  ;•  whereas  the  merit  of  the  latter  is  only  negative,  in  having  been 
guilty  of  no  un&ir  transaction.  4  Bla.  Com.  363.  The  maxim,  therefore,  "  spoliatus  debet 
ante  omnia  restitui,"  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  e<inity.  Bat  this  rule  cannot  be  extended, 
so  as  to  affect  any  intermediate  possessors  of  the  property  who  have  sold  it  before  convic- 
tion ;  -and  the  owner  cannot  maintain  trover  against  them,  even  though  be  gave  them  notidb 
that  it  was  stolen,  while  it  remained  in  their  possession^  2  T.  B.  760  ^  2  Leach,  686,  n.  (a). 
Bum,  J.  Bestittttion  of  stolen  goods;  WiU|ama»  J*  Felony,  Yin.  And  the  prosecutor  can 
never  recover  any  other  things  than  those  stated  in  the  indicftment ;  but  any  others  which 
might  hare  been  stolen,  wiU  be  forfeited  to  his  majesty.  6  Ca  110 ;  Kel.  49 ;  1  Hale,  646; 
Com.  Dig.  Jostioee,  A. ;  Bum,  J.  pestitution  of  stolen  goods. 

The  justices  of  jail  delivery  are,  by  the  statute  21  Hen.  8.  c.  11,  directed  to  award  a  writ 
of  restitution  to  the  owner,  as  soon  as  the'felon  is  convicted.  But,  it  is  said,  that  no  such 
writ  has,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years^  been  issued ;  but  the  constant  practice  is  for 
the  judges  or  justices,  without  any  precept,  to  order  the  goods  brought  into  court  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  parties  indicting.  Loft,  88;  4  BI&  Com.  363;  Williams,  J.  Felony,  YUI. 
And,  after  the  conviction  of  the  oflSender,  the  proprietor  may  take  his*  goods  wherever  he  can 
find  them,  so  that  it  be  effected  without  any  breach  of  the  peace,  because  he  satisfied  pub* 
lie  justice,  and  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  restitution,  whenever  be  thinks  fit  to  demandnt  1 
Hale,  646 ;  4  Bla.  Oom.  363 ;  Williams,  J.  Felony,  YIIL  And  if  the  felon  be  pardoned  after 
conviction,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy,  or  even  if  he  be  bona  fide  acquitted,  the  owner 
may  bring  an  action  against  him,  in  trespass  or  trover,  to  recover  damages ;  for  the  civfl 
right  was  not  merged  in  the  public  injury,  but  only  suspended,  till  the  prosecution  was  con- 
cluded. 12  East,  409 ;  Loft,  88;  I  Hale,  646;  Bac.  Abr.  Trespass,  E.  2 ;  Trover,  D. ;  4 
Bla.  Com.  363 ;  Williams,  J.  Felony,  YIIL  But  no  action  lies  before  prosecution ;  because 
if  this  were  allowed,  the  inducement  to  punish  offenders,  would,  in  a  great  degree,  be  re- 
moved, and  parties  would  seek  their  own  immediate  advanta^,  rather  than  the  security  of 
the  publks.  1  Haler  646,  .7 ;  Key,  82 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  363 ;  Williams,  J.  Fekmy,  YIIL  Kor 
can  the  goods  be  taken  again,  though  th^  original  owner  find  them,  for  the  same  reason  ap- 
plies ;  and  if  it  is  done  with  intention  to  compound  the  offence,  it  will  amount  to  theft  bote, 
and  the  party  will  be  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  fine.  1  Hale,  646 ;  4  Bla.  Oom.  363 ; 
Bum,  J.  Restitution  of  stolen  gooda  There  is  indeed  a  kind  of  statutable  exception  to  this 
role,  by  31  Blis.  a  12,  which  provides,  that  if  horses  are  stolen  and.sold  in  market  overt^  the 
owner  may  daim  them  within  six  months,  and  on  paying  the  buyer  the  price  for  which  he 
purdhaaed  them,  may  obtain  them  ag£n,  without  instituting  a  prosecution  against  the  of- 
fender; (2  Bla.  Oom.  460,  1 ;  Oom.  Dig.  litarket,  B.)  and  this  statute,  as  weU  as  the  2  P.  A 
M.  e.  7,  oontaini  several  regulations  as  to  the  sale  of  horses,  in  particular  in  market  overt, 
which  if  not  observed,  render  the  sale  wholly  inoperative ;  and  the  original  owner  may  sua 
the  party  who  withholds  the  horse^  though  he  has  neglected  to  prosecute.  Id.  Ibid.  It  has 
been  held,  that  a  complaint  having  been  made  to  a  magistrate  hy  A.  the  owner,  that  his 
hone  had  been  atolan  by  B.  withoat  aotual  proof  of  its  being  ftota,  an  offioer,  ti^cofl^  aimed 
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with  a  warra&t  against  A.  was  not  justified,  linder  tlieSl  Blia.  c  12.  s.  4,  in  ticking  ihe  bona 
OQt  T)f  t^e  possession  Of  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  B.    2  Staik.  0.  N.  P.  76. 

It  seems  that  if  goods  are  restored  in  oonaeqaence  of  an  erroneous  eonvictioD,  and  the 
judgment  be  reversed,  a  restitution  was  formerly  awarded.*   Cro.  Jac.  161 ;  Cra  Elia.  490. 

Nbw  Yobk. — ^When  property  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  shall  oome  into  the  custody  of 
any  constable,  mn-r^h^,  sheriff  or  other  person  authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  any  soeh 
offloer,  he  sh^  hold  the  same  subject  to  tiie  order  of  .the  of!tors  hereinafter  authorised  to 
direct  tiie  disposition  thereof. 

Upon  receiving  satisfiustory  proof  of  the  title  of  any  owner  of  such  property^  the  magis- 
trate who  shall  take  the  examination  of  the  person  accused  of  stealing  such  propeittfy  may 
order  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  such  owner,  on  his  paying  the  reasonable  and  necessary 
expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation  of  such  property,  to  be  certified  by  such  magistnle: 
which  order  shall  entitie  such  x>wner  to  demand  and  receive  such  property. 

If  stolen  property  shdl  come  into  the  custody  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magis- 
trate, upon  satisfiu!tory  proof  .of  the  titie  of  any  owner  thereof^  it  shall  be  delivered  to  him, 
on  his  paying  the  reasonable  and  necessary  es^nses  incurred  in  the  preservation  of  snob 
propefty,  to  be  certified  by  such  magistrate. 

If  property  stolen  shall  not  have  been  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof,  the  court  before 
^hich  a  conviction  shall  be  hadibr  the  "Stealing  of  such  property,  may  upon  proof  of  the 
ownership  of  any  person,  order  the-same  to  be  restored^to  him. 

If  stolen  property  shall  not  be  claimed  by  the  owner  thereof  before  the  expiration  of  six 
months  fi^m  the  time  any  person  shall  have  been  convicted  of  stealing  such  property,  the* 
magistrate,  sheriff,  constable  or  other  officer  or  person  having  the  same  in  his  custody,  shall 
delTver  such  property  to  the  county  superintendents  of  th^  poor,  on  being  paid  the  reaaooft- 
ble  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  the  preservation  thereof'  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  poor  of  such  county.  Rev.  Sts.  of  New  York,  vol.  2d.  (4th  ed.,  Banks,  Gould  & 
Co.,  1852,*)  ^  930,  sees.  37,  38,  39,  40,  41. 

Massacihtsbtts. — ^Tbe  officer,  who  shall  arrest  any  person,  charged  as  principal  or  aooes- 
sory,  in  any  robbery  or  lanoeny,  shall  secure  the  property  alleged  to  be  stolen,  and  shall  be 
answerable  for  the  same,  and  he  shall  annex  a  schedule  thereof  to  his  retuni ;  and  upon 
conviction  of  the  offender,  the  stolen  prc^rty  shab  be  restored  to  the  owner.  Rev.  Sfesi  of 
Kass.*p.  724,  sec.  25. 

PiNMBTLVAiOA. — And  wheress  it  is  ressohable  and  just,  that  restitution  of  goods  stolen 
by  robbers  and  burglars,  or  of  their  value,  should  be  made  to  the  lawfbl  ownen^  belore  any 
forfeiture  to  the  public  should  take  place.  That  wherever  any  person  or  persons  shall  be 
convicted  of  robbery  or  burglary,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  ordered  to  restore  to  the 
lawfiil  owner  or  owners  the  goods  and  chattels  so  stolen,  or  to  pay  to  him,  her  or  them,  the 
ftiU  .value  thereof  or  of  so  mdch  thereof  as  shall  not  be  restored,  and  the  forfeiture  of  bi^ 
her^r  their  lands  and  chattels  shall  only  extend  to  the  residue  theYeo^  after  such  reetitutiaD 
made  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  owner  or  owners  of  goods  and  chattels,  stolen  as  aforesaid,  ahaO 
have  like  remedy  for  restitution  by  executions^  issued  by  the  court,  in  which  the  attainden 
shall  be  had,  as  is  provided  by  an  act  of  assembly  in  the  case  of  conViction  of  larceny,  en- 
titied,  ^  An  act  for  the  advancement  of  justice,  and  mol«  certain  administration  thereoC" 

And  whereas  persons  accused  of  buiglary,  robbery  or  larceny,  fl-equentiy  have  stoleii 
goods  in  their  poasoooion,  the  owners  whereof  may  not  be  known,  and  it  is  reasonable  that 
sudi  goods  should  be  Becure<i  for  a  time^  fyt  the  benefit  of  the  owners.  That  when  any  per^ 
son  shall  be  accused  before  a  magistrate,  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  of  any  of  the  ssid  crimes, 
and  the  said  magistrate  shall  have  issued  his  wsrrant  to  i^iprehend  such  person  or  persoo^ 
or  to  seardi  for  such  goods  as  have  been  described  on  oath  oraffirmation  to  have  been  stolen, 
if  any  goods  shall  be  found  in  the  custody  or  poaBession  of  such  person  or  persons,  or  in  the 
custody  or  posseation  of  any  other  person  or  persons  for  his,  her  oir  their  use,  snd  there  i« 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  suspect  that  other  goods  which  may  be 
disoovered  on  such  search  are  stolen,  it  shall  and  may  be  hiwfbl  foe  the  said  magistrate  to 
direct  the  said  goods  to  be  seized,  and  to  seour^  the  pame  in  his  own  custody,  unless  the  per- 
.  son  in  whose  possession  the  same  were  found  shall  give  sufficient  surety  to  produce  the  same 
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at  the  time  of  his  or  her  trial ;  and  the  eaid  magpstrate  Bhall  forthwith  cause  an  inventory  to 
be  taken  of  the  said  goods,  and  shall  file  the  same  with  the  xderk  of  that  court  hi  whic^  the 
accused  person  is  intended  to  be  prosecuted,  and  shall  give  ptzblic  notice  in  the  newspapem^ 
or  othorwise,  bj  advertising  the  same  in  three  or  more  public  places  in  the  dty  or  coun^ 
where  the  ofifence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed,  before  the  time  of  trial,  noting,  in  such 
advertisement,  the  said  inventoiy,  the  person  chaiged,  and  time  of  trial;  and  if  on  such  trial 
the  accused  party  shall  be  acquitted,  and  no  other  daimant  shall  appear,  or  suit  be  com- 
menced, then,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  such  goods  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party 
accused,  and  he,  she  or  they  shall  be  discharged,  and  the  county  be  liable  to  the  costs  of 
prasecution ;  but  if  he  or  she  be  convicted  of  larcenj^  only,  and  after  restitution  made  to  the 
owner,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  being  fully  complied  with,  shall  claim  a  right  in  the 
residue  of  the  said  goods,  and  no  other  owner  shall  appear  or  claim  the  said  goods,  or  any 
part  of  them,  that  then  it  shall  be  lawfhV  notwithstanding  the  claim  of  the  said  party  ac- 
cased,  to  detain  such  goods  for  the  term  of  nine.months,  to  the  end  that  all  persons  having 
any  claim  thereto  may  have  ftill  opportunity  to  come,  and  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  courts 
prove  their  property  in  them,  on  which  proof  the  said  owner  or  owners,  respectively,  shall 
receive  the  said  goods,  or  the  value  thereof  if  from  their  perishable  nature,  it'  shall  have 
been  found  necessary  to  make  sale  thereof,  upon  pajring  the  reasonable  charges  jncurred  by 
the-securing  the  said  goods,  *and  establishmg  their  property  in  the  same ;  but  if  no  such  claim 
shall  be  brought  and  duly  supported,  Uien  the  person  iao  convicted  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
remainder  of  the  said  goods,  or  the  vs^ue  thereof,  in  case  the  same  shall  have  been  sold, 
agreeably  to  the  original  inventory;  but  l^.  upon  an  attainder  of  burglary  or  robbery,  the 
court  shall,  after  due  inquhy,  be  of  opmion  that  the  said  goods  were  not  the  property  of 
such  burglar  or  robber,  they  shiUl  be  delivered,  together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  said^m* 
ventory,  to  the  oommissionerB  of  the  county,  who  shall  indorse  a  receipt  therefor  on  the  orig« 
inal  inventory,  register  the  said  inventory  in  a  book,  and  also  cause  the  same  to  be  public)^ 
advertised,  giving  notice  to  all  peroons  claiming  the  said  goods  to  prove  their  property  therein 
to  the  said  commisaioners ;  and  unless  such  proof  shall  be  made  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  such  advertisement,  the  said  goods  shall  be  publidy  sold,  and  the  neat  monies, 
arising  ih>m  such  sale  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury,  for  the  use  of  the  common^ 
wealth.    Provided  always^  neverffuiess,  That  if  any  claimant  shall  appear  within  one  year, 
and  prove  his  or  her  property  in  the  said  goods,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  oi^ 
in  the  case  of  dispute,  shall  obtiun  the  verdict  of  a  jury  in  &vor  of  such  dsim,  the  said 
daimant  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  and  receive,  from  the  said  oommlssionen  or  treasurer, 
the  neat  amount  of  the  monies  paid  as  aforesaid  into  the  hands  of  the  said  commissioQei^ 
or  by  them  paid  into  the  treasury  of  this  commonwealth,    Dunlop's  Laws  of  PemL,  pp.  18^ 
186,  sees.  9,  10. 

Maine. — ^The  officer  who  shall  arrest  any  person,  charged  as  principal  or  accessory  in  any 
larceny,  or  with  buying,  receiving  or  conoealing  stolen  property,  shall  secure  the  property  al- 
leged to  have  been  stolen,  and  shall  be  answerable  for  the  same ;  and  shall  annex  a  schedule 
thereof  to  his  return ;  and,  upon  conviction  of  the  offender,  the  stolen  property  shall  be  re- 
tamed  to  the  owner.    Bev.  Sts.  qf  Maine,  p.  6*72,  sec.  14. 

Mississippi.— Any  person  convicted  of  larceny  to, -the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  or  upwards, 
or  as  accessory  thereto,  shall  restore  the  goods  or  chattel;  so  stolen  to  the  rightfhl  owner  or 
owners;  or  shall  pay  to  him,  her,  or  them,  the  value  of  such  goods  or  dutttels  as  shall  not 
be  restored. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall  feloniously  take,  steal,  and  carry  away  any  goods  or  chat- 
tels under  the  value  of  twenty  dollars,  or  shall  be  accessory  thereto,  before  the  fiict,  he^  she, 
or  they,  being  thereof  legally  convicted,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  petit  laroeiiy,  and  shall 
restoiy  the  goods  and  chattels  so  stolen,  to  the  owner  or  owners  thereof  or  pay  the  value 
thereof  to  such  owner  or  owners;  and  shall  receive  any  number  of  lashes  not  exoeedixig 
thirty-nine.    Hutchinson's  Mississippi  Code,  p.  938,  sees.  18^  19. 

MiomoAir. — ^The  officer  who  shall  arrest  any  person  charged  as  principal  or  accessory  to 
asy  robbery  or  larceny,  or  with  baying,  receiving  or  aiding  in  the  concealment  of  any  money 
or  other  property,  knowing  the  same  to  havg  been  stolen,  shall  secure  the  property  alleged 
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[*198]  *6.  Thtrwmd. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  record  when  made  up : 

_  ^  * 

TPanwbfoAtre )      Be  it  remembered  that  at  [Ac,  oa  in  the  caption  of  the 
to  vnt       )  indtctment^(a)  then  copy  the  indictment  to  the  end*     Then 
state  the  arraignment,  ko^  thus :    Afterwards  to  wit  at  the  same  ses- 
sions of  the  Lady  the  Queen  of  oyer  and  terminer  [or  sessions  of  the 

peace]  holden  as  aforesaid  on  Friday  the  — ^  day  of ^  in  the 

year  of  the  reign  aforesaid,  the  said  A.  B.  being  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  court  here,  and  the  indictment  aforesaid  being  r^d  unto  him,  and 
being  demanded  concerning  the  premises  in  the  said  indictment  above 
specified  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  Jhereof,  saith  that  he  is  not 
guilty  thereof,  and  thereof  puts  himself  upon  the  country :  therefore 
let  a  jury  thereupon  here  immediately  come  before  the  said  justices  of 
the  Lady  the  Queen,  of  free  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  of  Warwick 
aforesaid,  by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  the  better  knowny 
and  who  are  not  of  kin  to  the  said  A.  B.,  to  recognize  upon  their  oath 
whether  the  said  A.  B.  be  guilty  of  the  [felony  and  murder]  in  the  said 
indictment  aforesaid  above  specified,  or  not  guilty:  and  the  jurors  of 
the  said  jury  for  this  purpose  by  the  sheriff  of  Warwickshire  impanelled 
and  returned,  to  wit  G.  H.,  [etc.,  stating  the  names  of  the  jurors,]  being 
called,  come,  who  being  elected,  tried  and  sworn  to  speak  the  truth  of 
and  concernixig  the  premises,  upon  their  oath  say  that  the  said  A.  B.  is 
guilty  of  the  [felcMt/  and  murder]  aforesaid,  on  him  above  charged  in 
manner  aforesaid,  as  by  the  indictment  aforesaid  is  above  supposed 
against  him :  [And  upon  this  it  isforthuntfi  demanded  oftke  said  A,  M,  ^" 
he  haffi  or  hMweth  anything  to  say^  wherefore  the  said  justices  here  ought  rtot 
upon  the  premises  and  verdict  aforesaid  to  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution 
against  him;  who  nothing  further  saith  unless  as.  he  before  had  said:] 
Whereupon  all  and  singular  the  premises  being  seen,  and  by  the  said 
justices  here  fully  understood,  it  is  considered  by  the  court  Jiere  that 
the  said  A.  B.  [be  taken  to  the  jail  of  the  said  Lady  the  Queen  of  the  said 
county  of  Warunck,Jrom  whence  he  came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of 
execution^  and  there  be  Iianged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  counts  in  the  indictment,  care  must  be 

taken  in  entering  the  verdict  and  judgment     Where  an  indictment 

against  the  principal  and  receiver,  contained  two  counts  agfunst 

[*194]    the  principal,  one  for  stealing  a  bank  note,  and  *the  other  for 

(a)  A'nU,  pp.  ^6,  YY.  • 


to  be  stolen  and  hold  the  same  irrepleviable,  and  shall  be  answerable  fop  the  same^  and  ba 
•haU  annex  a  sohedule  thereof  to  bis  retanii  and  upon  conviction  of  the  offender  the  alQkii 
propertj  aball  be  restored  to  the  owner.    Bev.  Bta.  of  Mioh.  pp.  665,  666,  seo.  24. 
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Stealing  a  pocket  book,  and  the  receiver  was  charged  with  know- 
ingly receiving  them ;  and  the  principal  was  found  guilty  on  the  second 
countonly,  and  the  receiver  found  guilty  "of  the  offence  aforesaid,"  this  was 
holden  bad,  for  it  was  uncertain  to  which  o£fence  the  finding  referred.(a) 
So  where  there  were  two  counts  for  felony  in  the  indictment,  and  the 
jury  process  was  to  try  whether  the  prisoner  was  guilty  "  of  the  felony 
aforesaid,"  and  the  verdict  was,  that  he  is  guilty  *'  of  the  felony  afore- 
said;" this  was  holden  bad,  for  the  word  "  felony"  is  not  noTnen  coUecti- 
vum.{a)[l'] 


SECTION  V. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  CRIMINAL  APPEAL  COURT.  [2] 

(a)  The  court  and  itsj^idges. 
The  establishment  .of  a  criminal  court  of  appeal,  by  stat.  11  &  12 

(a)  R  T.  Graham^  1  Leach,  82;  2  Hawk.     T.  R.  149. 
0.  25,  8.  t2,  n. ;  and  see  i21  y.  SaHamana^  1         (h)  10  Shaw's  J.  P.  327. 

[1]  If  the  jury,  through  idistake,  or  evident  partiality,  deliver  an  improper,  (1  And.  104. 
AUeyn,  12.  2  Hale,  299,  300.  2  Hawk.  ch.  4*7,  §  11,)  or  an  informal  or  insensible  verdict^  or 
one  that  is  not  responsive  to  the  issue  submitted,  (2  Murph.  571,)  thej  majlM  directed  by  the 
court  to  reconsider  it,  and  be  recommended  to  make  an  alteration.  Thus  where  the  decision 
is  repugnant,  as  if  .they  find  one  alone  guilty  of  a  conspiracy,  and  acquit  the  other,  they 
will,  on  explanation  that  they  can  not  And  that  one  person  alone  was  guilty  of  a  conspiracy, 
withdraw,  and  may  on  reconsideration,  find  both  the  defendants  guilty^  Bro.  Abr.  Jurors, 
7.  Bac.  Abr.  Yerdict,  (G.)  But  it  is  said  this  has  been  seldom  done  in  modern  times,  when 
the  decision  is  in  the  defendant's  favor.     2  Hawk^  ch.  47,  §§  11,  12.     1  Ohit.  Or.  L.  648. 

Where  the  verdict  is  so  imperfoct  that  no  judgment  can  be  given  upon  it,  it  will  be  set 
aside  and  a  venire  de  novo  awarded,  in  misdemeanors.  1  Chit  Or.  L.  646.  2  M'Cord,  129. 
4  Leigh,  686.  But  it  seems  doubtfUl  whether  this  ought  to  be  done  in  capital  cases ;  (Id.  ib. 
I  Ld.  Raym.  141.  2  id.  1685 ;)  and  at  all  events  the  court  may  enter  a  judgment  of  acquit- 
tal. 2  Ld.  Raym.  1686.  Such  a  discl^arge,  however,  by  reason  of  an  imperfect  verdict^  will 
be  no  bar  to  another  prosecution  for  the  same  felony.    3  P.  Wms.  439. 

[2]  Massachusetts. — Every  person,  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  any  offence 
in  any  county  except  Suffolk,  may  appeal  from  the  sentence  to  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
then  next  to  be  held  in  the  same  county;  and  such  appellant  shall  be  committed,  to  abide 
the  sentence  of  the  said  court,  until  he  shall  recognize  to  the  commonwealth,  in  such  rea- 
sonable sum,  and  with  such  sureties,  as  the  justice  shall  require,  with  condition  to  appear  at 
the  court  appealed  to,  and  there  to  prosecute  his  appeal,  and  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the 
court  thereon,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

The  justice,  on  such  appeal,  shall  make  a  copy  of  the  conviction  and  other  proceedings  in 
the  case,  and  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  recognizance,  if  any  shall  be  taken,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  court  appealed  to ;  and  the  fees  of  the  justice  tiierefor  shall  be  paid  from  the 
county  treasury,  in  like  manner  as  other  costs  m  criminal  prosecutions  are  paid. 

The  appellant  shall  not  be  required  to  advance  any  fees,  upon  claiming  his  appeal,  nor  in 
proseoutiDg  the  same;  but  if  convicted  in  the  court  of  oommon  plea%  or  if  sentenced,  fbr 
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Vict  c.  78,  ig  the  greatest  in^rovement  which  has  perhaps  ever  Been 
made  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  so  far  as  relates  to  in- 

failing  to  prbsecuta  his  appeal,  he  may  be  recpiired,  as  i>art  of  his  sentence,  to  pay  the  whA 
or  any  part  of  the  oosta  of  prosecution. 

If  the  appellant  shall  fail  to  enter  and  proaecate  his  appeal,  he  shall  be  de&ulted  on  bis 
recognizance,  if  any  was  taken,  and  the^  court  of  common  pleas  may  award  sentence  again* 
him,  for  the  offence  whereof  he  was  convicted,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted 
thereof  In  that  court;  and  if  he  is  not  then  in  custody,  process  may  be  issued  to  bring  bia 
into  court  to  receive  sentence. 

Every  person,  convicted  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  upon  anj  indictment  for  alibcl,or 
for  a  nuisance  or  a  conspiracy,  or  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  or  offeno^  for  whaca 
he  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  or  elsewhere,  for  a  term  exceeding 
five  years,  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  supreme  judicial  courts  next  to  be  held  fiw  thesM* 
county,  if  such  appeal  shall  be  claimed  a  convenient  time  before  the  end  of  the  term  at  wbich 
the  conviction  is  had ;  and  such  appellant  shall  be  committed,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  tb« 
supreme  judidal  oourt,  until  he  shall^  recognize  to  the  oommonwealth,  in  such  reasonable 
sum,  and  with  such,  sureties,^  as  the  court  of  common  pleas  shall  order,  with  condition  to 
appear  at  the*  oourt  appealed  to,  and  there  to  prosecute  his  appeal,  and  to  abide  the  8ent«J« 
of  the  court  thereon,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

The  derk  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  upon  such  appeal,  shall  make  out  a  copy  of  tae 
conviction  of  the  appellant,  and  of  the  other  proceedings  in  the  case,  and  place  the  aame, 
together  with  tlie  recognizance,  when  any  shall  be  taken,  upon  the  files  of  the  supreme  jno- 
cial  court;  and  such  appeal  shall  be  entered  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  or,  at  the  option 
of  the  appellant,  it  may  be  entered  at  any  session  of  Such  court,  held  by  acHournment,  u»J 
such  session  shall  be  held  before  the  next  stated  term ;  provided,  that  the  appellant,  at 
time  of  claiming  the  appeal,  shall  give  notice  of  his.  mtention  so  to  enter  it,  to  the  distnct 
attorney,  or  other  prosecuting  oflQcer. 

T?he  appellant  shall  not  be  required  to  advance  any  fees,  upon  claiming  his  appeal,  n*^"" 
protecutlng  the  same ;  but  if  he- shall  be  convicted  in  the  supreme  judicial  oour^  or  if  k^' 
teuce  be  awarded  against  him  for  failing  to  -prosecute  his  appeal,  he  may  be  required,  as  * 
part  of  his  sentence,  to  pay  the  whole  or  any'part  of  the  costs  of  prosecution. 

If  the  appellant  shall  fail  to  enter  and  prosecute  his  appeal,  he  shall  be  defaulted  on  bis 
recognizance,  if  any  was  taken,  and  the  supreme  judicial  court  may  award  sentence  agaio^ 
him,  for  the  offence  whereof  he  was  convicted,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  ^had  been  co 
victed  of  such  offence  in  that  court;  and  if  he  is  notithen  in*  custody,  process  may  he  iffoea 
to  bring  him  into  court  to  receive  sentence.  '  •  ■ 

Whenever,  upon  suit  brought  upon  any  recognizance  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  the  penaiv 
thereof  shall  be  adyudged  to  be  Ibrfeited,  or  when,  by  leaVe  of  court,  such  penalty  sbsU  *'*'^ 
been  paid  to  the  county  treasurer,  or  to  the  derk  of  the  oourt,  without  a  suit,  or  before  jo<* 
ment  shall  be  given,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- fifth  chapter*  ^ 
by  law,  any  forfeiture  shall  accrue  to  any  person,  by  reason  of  the  oflfenoe,  of  which  the  ap" 
peUant  was  convicted^  the  court  may  award  to  him  such  sum  as  he  may  be  entitled  t^  ^ 
of  such  forfeiture. 

The  supreme  judicial  court,  and  the  court  of  common  pleas,  may,  at  the  term  in  which  tbe 
trial  of  any  indictment  shall  be  had,  or  within  one  year  thereafter,  on  the  petition  or  iDO^ 
hi  writing  of  the  defendant,  grant  a  new  trial,  fbr  any  cause  for  which  by  law  a  oe^  ^ 
may  be  granted,  or  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  justice  has  not  been  done,  and  on 
such  terms  or  conditions  as  the  oourt  shall  direct   . 

A*ny  person,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an^ffence  before  the  court  of  common  plea«i  ^^^ 
aggrieved  by  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  the  court,  in  any  matter  of  law,  whether 
ho  ha^e  a  right  to  appeal  therefrom  or  not,  if  an  appeal  be  not  actually  taken,  oTt  ft«^^ 
been  taken,  if  it  be  waived  by  leave  of  the  court,  may  allege  exceptions  to  such  opinioni  di- 
rection or  Judgment ;  which  exceptions^  being  reduced  to  writing  in  a  summary  mod^  ^ 
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dictable  offences.  It  gives  a  <)efeiidant  the  full  effect  of  a  writ  of  error, 
speedily,  and  with  little  expense  to  either  party ;  and  the  doubt  or  diffi- 

• 

preeented  to  the  ooort,  a  ooDvenient  time  before  the  end  of  the  tenn,  an&foand  coDlbnnable 
to  the  truth  of  the  casa,  shall  be  allowed  and  signed  by  the  preeicUng  jnstioe  thereof  and 
thereupoo  all  farther  proceedings  m  the  case,  in  that  coort,  shall  be  stayed,  tmless  it  shall 
clearly  appear  to  the  presiding  justice,  that  such  exceptions  are  friyolous,  immaterial,  or  in- 
tended only  for  delay,  and  in  that  cave,  judgment  may  be  entered,  and  sentence  awarded,  in 
Buch  manner  as  the  court  may  deem  reasonable^  notwithstanding  the  allowance  of  such  ex- 
ceptions. 

If,  upon  the  trial  of 'any  person,  who  shall  be  convicted  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  or 
municipal-court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  any  question  of  law  shall  arise,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the.presiding  judge,  shall  be  so  important  or  so  doubtfUl,  as  to  require  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court,  he  shall,  if  the  defendant  desire  it  or  consent  thereto^  report  the  case, 
ao  &r  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  the  question  of  law  arising  therein ;  and  thereupon  all 
Ihrther  proceedings  in  that  court  shall  be  stayed. 

Any  person,  who  shall  file  exceptions,  or  for  whose  benefit  a  report  shall  be  made  by  the 
judge,  as  ia  provided  in  the  two  preceding  secUoivai,  may  irecogniase  to  the  commoiiwealth,  in 
such  sum  as  the  court  shall  order,  with  sufficient  sureties,  for  his  personal  appearance  at  the 
supreme  judidd  courts  next  to  be  held  for  the  same  county,  and  to  enter  and  prosecute  his 
exceptions  with  effect,  and  abide  the  sentence  thereon,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  the 
peace  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

'  If  such  person  shall  not  so  recognise,  be  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  to  await  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  judicial  court,*  and  in  that  case,*  the  clerk  of  the  couit,  in  which  the  con- 
viction was  had,  shall  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  recoid  and  proceedings  in  the  case,  in  the> 
supreme  judicial  court,  and  the  court  shall  have  cognizance  thereof;  and  consider  and  decide 
the  cause^  in  the  same  manner  as  they  decide  questions  of  law,  reserved  by  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  that  court,  and  shall  render  such  judgment,  and  award  such  sentence,  or  make  such 
order  thereon,  as  law  and  justice  shalLreqUire;  and  a  new  trial  may  be  ordered,  at  the  bar 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  or  the  cause  may  be  remanded  to  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
Ibr  a  new  trial  there,  as  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  shall  direct;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings herein  prescribed  shall  not  derive  any  party  of  his  writ  of  error,  for  any  error  or 
defect  appearing  of  reconi    Bev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  1&8,  sees.  1-14. 

Ev^ry  person  convicted  before  the  police  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  of  any  offence^  may 
appeal  thereftx>m  to  the  municipal  court  of  the  dty  of  Boston,  and  the  appeal  must  be  Altered 
at  the  next  term  of  the.  municipal  court,  and  be  conducted  and  disposed  ot,"m  all  respects, 
like  appeals  in  criminal  cases,  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
other  counties.    Bev.  8ts.  of  Kass.  ch.  8*7,  sec.  8. 

Any  person,  convicted  in  the  court  of  ObnuBon  pleas,  upon  indkiment  for  a  libel,  nuisance 
or  conspiracy,  or  fof  any  offence,  which  is  or  may  be  punishable  by  confinement  to  hard  la^ 
bor,  for  a  term  exceeding  five  years,  may  ^>peal  therelVom  to  the  supreme^  judicial  courts 
then  next  to  be  held  for  the  same  county,  m  the  manner  and  upon  the  terms  prescribed  in 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  chapter.    Rev.  8ts.  of  Mass.  ch.  82,  sea  28. 

Any  person,  convicted  in  the  municipal  court  of  the  dty  of  Boston,  upon  indictment  for  a 
libel,  nuisance  or  conspiracy,  or  for  any  offence  which  is  or  may  be  punishable  by  confine- 
ment to  hard  labor,  for  a  term  exceeding  five  years,  may  appeal  therefVom  to  the  supreme 
judidal  court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  same  manner  that  is  provided,  ro  the  one  bun- 
dled and  thirty-eighth  chapter,  for  appetls  by  a  person  convicted  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas ;  and  such  appeal  from  the  munidpal  court  shall  be  prosecuted,  conducted  and  de- 
termined, in  all  respects,  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  last  mentioned  chapter,  with  respect 
to  the  said  appeals  from  the  court  of  common  pleas.    Rev.  QttL  of  Mass.  ch.  86,  sea  10. 

Where  the  proceedings  in  the  court  below  are  not  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 
law,  if  there  be  any  error,  it  may  be  correcjed  by  certiorari.  Olarky.  OrniJikwiMwoftft,  4  Pick. 
126,  and  this  is  the  only  mode  of  correcting  eiror  in  such  cases.    CkmimanweaUh  T.  iWf^  11 
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culty  being  pointed  out  by  the  judge  who  tried  the  casoy  affords  the 
judges  of  the  appeal  court  the  best  assurance  thej  can  haTe>  that  no 

frivolous  objections  will  be  submit^d  to  them. 


ICass.  466;  MeMn  v.  Bridge,  3  Maen.  305;  Oommoma^aMk  ▼.  Blue  SiU  TVinsp^  6  Man.  4ML 
The  only  object  of  the  writ  of  eerUoraH  in  this  Rtate  is  the  ooireotion  of  ttie  enon 
ted  in  some  cases  by  inferior  tribunals.     Howe's  Praa  491. 

But  the  court  of  errors  not  having  the  same  special  jurisdiction  a»  \he  oomt  bek>wv 
not,  on  certiorari,  render  such  judgment  as  ought  to  have  been  rendered  belotr,  but  can  €mtf 
afi&rm  the  proceedings  if  found  to  be  regular,  or  quash  them  if  the  court  below  has  OTCffwIod 
its  jurisdiction,  or  proceeded  in  a  manner  not  warranted  by  the  statute  or  other  antlioritT 
under  which  it  acts.  OmnmonweaUh  ▼.  .£819,  11  Haas,  svpra.  CkmmumweaiA  t.  Bbte.MS 
Tuirfqt.f  8upr<L  '     ^  . 

The  writ  of  certiorari  is  an  original  writ  issuing  out  of  the  supreme  couit,  directed  to  the 
judges  or  officers  of  inferior  courts,  commanding  them  to  return  the  records  of  a  oaofla  de- 
pending before  them,  iu  ordet  that  the  party  may  have  more  sure  and.  speedy  .ji]8tio»  doae 
him.  See  1  Chit  Cr.  L.;371.  The  supreme  court  has  powcTi  at  common  law,  to  reriew  the 
proceedings  of  all  faiferior  tribunals ;  to  pass  upon  the  juriedidion  of  such  tribunals^  and  to 
review  all  legal  deeinons  made  by  them«  but  not  theit  determinations  upon  matt««  of  fact; 
which  are  conclusive,  unless  a  power  of  review  is  given,  by  statute.  6  Wend.  564.  See  4 
ICasa.  R  171.  Where  a  new  jurisdiction  is  created,  to  proceed  according  to  the  oourae  of 
the  common  law,  it  is  always  implied- that  a  certiorari  will  lie,  to  remove  its  prooeediiig& 
But  where  a  new  special  jurisdiction  is  to  decide  aooordiAg  to  other  rules^  the  implieatka 
wUl  not  include,it    1  Chit  Cr.  L.  374.  .      •  '  ' 

Jl  writ  of  certiorari  lies  to  remove  all  judicial  proceedings,-  except  where  otherwiaa  di- 
rected by  the  express  provision  of  some  particular  statute.  Id.  376.  But  it  does  not  lie  to 
remove  otlu^r  than  judicial  acts;  therefore  it  does  not  lie  to  remove  a  mere  order  of  ooort  or 
warrant  of  a  magistrate. '  Id.  ib.  Gald.  309.    Say.  .6.    See  2  Gaines'  R.  179.    6  Wend.  664. 

^A.  district  attorney  may  remove  a  criminal  case  to  the  supreme  court  by  certioiari,  as  a 
mlitter  of  course  and  of  right    7  Oowen,  108. 

The  writ  of  certiorari  is  frequently  used  in  order  the  better  to  consider  and  detennine  the 
validity  ot  itdictments  and  proceedings  thereon,  and  to  prevent  a  partial  and  insufficient  trial; 
for  when  the  proceedings  have  been  rteoved,  the  trial  will  be  either  at  bar  or  at  ninprmm, 
by  a  jury  of  the  county  out  of  which  the  indictment  is  brought  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  371.  And 
if  a  &ir  and  impartial  trial  can  not  be  had  in  such  county,  the  court  win,  upon  a  suggestion 
entered  on  the  record,  order  it  to  be  ^ed  m  the  next  adjoining  ona  Id.  ib.  3  Buir.  1330. 
So  a  special  jury  may  be  pbtained  in  the  supreme  court,  and  more  time  for  the  trial  may  be 
thus  obtained,  or  it  may  be  brought  on  more  expeditiously  than  in  the  inferior  courts  6  T. 
R.  636.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  too^  this  writ  may  frequently  be  advantageous ;  as  he 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  as  to  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  a  demurrer ;  or  to  enable  the  defendant  to  plead  a  pardon.  1  Chit.Cr.  L.  373. 
And  as  an  inferior  court  can  not  ^^  ^  criminal  case,  grant  a  new  trial,  upon  the  merits,  but 
only  for  irregularity  in  the  formal  proceedings^  this  advantage  may  b&  gained  by  the  removal 
of  the  proceedings.    Id.  ib. 

So,  if  ailer  a  verdict  against  the  defendant  the  judge  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  natme  of 
the  offence^  the  defendant  may  be  brought  up  by  habeas  corpus  and  cemmitted,  and  the  in* 
dictment  removed  into  the  supreme  court  by  certiorari,  far  the  opinion  of  the  court  Id.  ih. 
But  the  supremos  court  has  recently  decided  that  it  will  not  hear  criminal  cases  tried  at  the 
sessions  or  oyer  and  terminer,  upon  a  caa&  made  for  thjs  advice  of  the  court;  but  that  sudi 
cause  must  be  brought-up  by  certiorari.    15  Wend.  159. 

Where  several  defendants  are  jointly  mdicted,  and  the  indictment  is  removed  by  certio- 
rari at  the  suit  of  a  part  of  the  defendants,  whereupon  the  whole  cause  is  retained  for  trial 
on  the  civil  side,  if  the  other  defendants  Will  not  voluntarily  oome  m  and  be  reoogaiaed,  Aa 
they  may  be  brought  in  on  a  capiat,    7  Oowen,  106. 
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The  judges  of  the  court  comprise  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  judges  of 
the  courts  of  common  law  at  Westminster, — ^the  justices  of  the  court  of 

If  there  be  an  indictmcDt  to  be  remoYOd,  and  the  party  be  in  custody,  it  is  usual  to  have 
a  habeas  corpus  to  remove  tbe  prisoner,  and  a  certiorari  to  remove  the  record ;  for,  without 
the  latter,  the  defendant  must  continue  in  the  same  custody.    1  Cliit  Cr.  L.  386. 

The  certiorari  ought  regularly  to  be  directed  to  the  judges  or  magistrates  of  the  inferior 
court  before  whom  the  proceedings  were  originally  taken.  Id.  388.  *l  Cowen,  103.  9  id. 
G55.  But,  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  directed  to  the  proper  officer  known  to  have  the  actual 
custody  of  the  record.  1  Cliit.  Cr.  L.  388.  The  writ  may  be  served  by  delivering  it  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  bebw  in  vacation,  who  may  return  it  immediately,  though  it  be  directed 
to  the  court    7  Cowen,  103.  ' 

The  proper  mode  of  making  tbe  return  seems  to  be,  for  the  derk  to  indorse  on  the  back  of 
the  writ,  **  the  execution  of  tliis  writ  appears  in  a  certain  schedule  hereunto  annexed, **  and 
then  to  give  a  transcript  of  the  indictmcut^  bill  of  exceptions  and  the  certificate  staying  judg- 
ment, on  a  separate  paper,  annex  the  writ  and  return  to  the  transcript,  and  transmit  thotn 
togotlier  to  the  supreme  court    See  1  Chit  Cr.  L.  393. 

If  the  return  be  defective,  it  may  nevertheless,  be  amended  by  leave  of  tbe  court  Id.  ib. 
Seo  4  E&st,  176.  If  any  thing  is  uiserted  Ih  it  by  way  of  explanation,  or  otherwise,  which 
was  not  commanded,  it  will  not  vitiate,  but  may  be  rejected  as  surplusage ;  (2  Salk.  493 ;)  aa 
whore  the  evidence  was  returned  by  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  *l  Cowen,  103.  See  form 
of  certiorari  in  criminal  cases,  9  Cowen,  655,  n.  (b.) 

Tbe  Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts  (ch.  112,)  provide:  all  Writs  of  certiorari,  to  correct 
errors  in  procuedings  that  are  not  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  shall  be  issued 
Irom  and  returnable  to  the  supreme  judicial  court,  according  to  the  practice  heretofore  estab- 
lished, and  subject  to  such  further  regulation^  as  shall  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
general  rules  of  the  supreme  judicial  court 

Upon  every  application  for  a  certiorari,  and  also  on  the  final  adjudication,  when  a  certk>- 
rari  is  granted,  the  court  may,  in  their  discretion,  award  costs  against  any  party  who  shall 
appear  and  undertake  to  maintain  or  object  to  the  proceeding  in  question. 

No  such  writ  of  certiorari  shall  be  issued,  unless  application  therefor  be  made  within  six 
years  next  af\er  the  proceeding  which  is  complained  ofj  or  within  six  years  alter  this  act 
shall  take  effect 

All  writs  of  atM^iYa  querda,  writs  of  error  in  civil  cases,  and  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari 
shall  be  indorsed  in  tlie  same  manner  as  is  provided  with  respect  to  originial  writs,  and 
all  the  regulations  concerning  the  indorsement  of  original  writs,  contained  in  the  ninetieth 
chapter,  shall  apply  in  like  manner  to  the  indorsement  of  writs  and  petitions  mentioned  in 
tills  section.    Rev.  Sts.  of  Mass.  ch.  112.  sec  21-24. 

The  proceedings  on  an  information  fUed  under  the  Massachusetts  Statute,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  a  convict  in  the  state  prison  to  be  sentenced  to  additional  punishment,  cannot  be 
removed  by  certiorarL    Ez  parte  Cooke^  15  Pick.  Rep.  234. 

On  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  quash  the  record  of  a  conviction,  the  court  will  not 
examine  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  unless  it  appears  on  the  record  that  objections  were 
then  taken  to  its  competency.     Stratton  v.  Com,  10  Met  217. 

Kew  York. — In  the  state  of  New  York,  there  are,  by  the  existing  practice,  two  modoji 
of  appeal  in  criminal  cases ;  Jirst^  before  judgment  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions,  and  second^ 
upon  a  judgment 

'the  first  of  these  modes  of  appeal,  before  judgment  upon  a  bill  of  exceptions,  was  un- 
known to  the  common  law,  and  was  created  for  tlie  first  time  by  the  Revised  Statutes.  In- 
deed, before  tlint  time,  there  was  no  bill  of  exceptions  in  a  criminal  case ;  the  only  mode  of 
correcting  an  error  occuring  on  the  trial,  being  by  the  reservation  of  the  question  by  Uie 
court  in  which  the  trial  was  had,  for  the  advice  of  the  supreme  court  Tho  Revised  Statutes 
gave  the  right  to  the  defendant,  to  take  exceptions  to  any  decision  of  the  court,  in  the  same 
caMB  and  manner  provided  by  law  in  civil  cases ;  and  provided  that  a  bill  thereof  should  bo 
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ces  and  barons,  or  five  of  them  at  least,  (of  whom  the  Lord  Cluief  Jus- 
tice of  the-  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  court 


of  the  district  attomej  of  the  county  immediately  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  ceriiorari, 
in  the  supreme  court,  to  remove  such  indictment,  with  the  bill  of  ezoeptions  and 
ceedings  thereon,  into  such  oourt ;  and  the  clerk  of  the  court  must  without  delay 
return  thereto,,  containing  a  transcript  of  the  indictment^  bill  or  exceptions,  and  tho 
cate  staying  judgment 

The  district  attorney  of  the  county  must  bring  on  for.  argument,  as  soon  as  praoticabt?, 
the  return  to  any  certiorari  so  issued  by  him  in  cases  where  judgment  on  an  indlctmeDt  u 
stayed.  It  is  also  competent  for  the  defendant  to  notice  and  bring  on  for  argument  stxch  n^ 
turn.    Id.  T41,  sea  21. 

If  an  attorney  has  appeared  for  the  defendant,  in  any  indictment  so  removed,  \>y  ^virz 
notice  of  his  appearance<'to  the  district  attorney,  within  ten  days  after  filing  the  oertl5cai<9 
staymg  proceeding,  notice  of  argument  thereon  may  be  served  oTi  such  attorney,  bj-  the 
trict  attorney,  as  in  other  cases.  If  no  attorney  has  so  Appeared,  such  notice  must  be 
personally  on  the  defendant  if  he  is  in  custody;  and  if  he  is  not  in  custody  it  may  be 
by  .affixing  the  same  in  the  office  of  a  clerk  of  the  supreme  court. 

Ko  assignment  of  errors  or  joinder  in  error  is  necessary  upon  any  certiorari  ao  i 
but  the  court  is  to  proceed  on  the  return  thereto  and  render  judgment  upon  the  record  be- 
fore them. 

If  the  supreme  court  decides  against  the  exceptions  taken,  it  must  either  proceed  to  ren- 
der judgment  and  pronounce  sentence  against  the  defendant,  or  remit  the  proceedings  to  the 
court  in  which  the  trial  was  had,  with  directions  to  proceed  and  render  judgment. 

If  a  new  trial  be  ordered  by  the  supreme  court,  as  above  provided,  the  same  is  to  be  had 
,in  the  court  in  which  the  indictment  was  first-tried. 

If  the  defendant  has  been  let  to  bail,  alter  the  staying  of  any  judgment  as  aboye  presided, 
and  neglects  to  appear  at  any  new  trial  that  may  have  been  ordered,  or  to  appear  and  n>- 
ceive  judgment,  the  court  authorized  to  render  such  judgment,  or  in  which  such  n»w  trial 
was  directed,  may  cause  such  defendant  to  be  arrested,  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the 
finding  of  an  indictment,  and  may  forfeit  his  recognizance  and  direct  the  same  to  be  prose- 
cuted. 

Whenever  any  indictment  is  removed  into  the  supreme  court,  or  any  person  indicted  is 
brought  into  tliat  court  by  habeas  co^'pus^  the  justices  thereof  may  remand  such  person  and 
such  indictment  to  the  proper  county,  where  such  iodlctment  may  bo  tried ;  and  the  coort 
of  oyer  and  terminer  or  the  court  of  sessions  to  which  any  indictment  is  so  remanded  must 
proceed  thereon  in  tlie  same  manner  as  if  such  indictment  had  not  been  removed  into  the 
supreme  court     2  E.  8L  4tl,  §§  22  to  28 ;  7  Cowen,  133. 

A  writ  of  certiorari  to  remove  into  the  supreme  oourt  a  conviction  liad  before  a  oourt  of 
special  sessions  may  be  allowed  on  the  application  of  the  party  convicted,  by  any  justice  of 
the  supreme  court,  or  by  any  officer  authorized  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  justice  in 
vacation. 

The  party  desiring  such  certiorarij  or  some  one  in  Iiis  behalf  shall  apply  for  the  same 
within  ten  days  after  such  conviction  shall  have  been  had,  and  shall  make  an  affidavit  speci- 
fying the  supposed  errors  in  the  proceedings  or  judgment  complained  of. 

If  the  officer  to  whom  application  for  such  certiorari  shall  be  made  shall  be  satisfied  that 
any  error  has  been  committed  in  the  proceedings  or  .the  judgment,  he  shall  indorse  upon  the 
writ  his  allowance  thereof,  and  shall  certify  the  affidavit  upon  which  the  certiorari  was 
allowed.  But  when  the  defendant  sliall  have  been  tried  by  a  jury,  no  certiorari  shall  be 
alk)wed  upon  the  ground  that  the  verdict  of  such  jury  was  against  evidence.  See  5  Wend. 
630,-  12  id.  347. 

The  said  writ  and  original  affidavit  shell  be  delivered  to  the  magistrates,  or  one  of  them, 
before  whom  the  conviction  was  had,  within  ten  days  after  such  allowance. 

Hie  magistrates  to  whom  the  certiorari  shall  be  delivered,  shall  make  a  special  return  to 
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of  common  pleas,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  court  of  excheqnfer, 
or  one  of  such  chiefe  at  least,  shall  be  part,)  being  met  in  the  exchequer 
chamber  or  other  convenient  place."(«) 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict.  0.  78,  8.  3. 

all  the  {natters  specdfied  in  the  affidaTit  aooompanying  the.  writ,  and  shall  cause  such  writ^ 
affidavit  and  return  to  be  filed  in  the  ofifice  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  supreme  courts  within 
twenty  daja  afler  the  service  of  the  said  writ 

Tlte  supreme  court  shall  have  the  like  power  to  compel  the  making  of  such  retum,  and  to 
require  the  same  to  be  amended  and  perfected,  as  in  cases  of  mandainas. 

A  certiQed  copj  of  every  such  eertiorari^  affidavit  and  return  shall  be  served  by  the  party 
prosecuting  the  writ,  upon  the  attorney  general,  with  at  least  four  days^  notice  of  the  argu- 
ment thcrcoC 

It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  party  convicted  to  appear  in  the  supreme  court  upon  the 
prosecution  of  such  certiorari;  nor  sball  any  assignment  of  errors  or  joinder  in  error  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  the  supreme  court  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  parties,  and  give  judgment  on  the 
return  to  such  writ 

I^  at  the  time  of  his  conviction,  any  defendant  shall  notify  the  magistrates  before  whom 
the  same  shall  have  been  had,  that  he  intends  to  remove  such  conviction  by  writ  of  cerHa- 
rarij  and  shall  ofier  to  become  bound  in  a  recognizance,  with  satisfactory  sureties,  to  appear 
at  the  next  sessions  of  the  peace  to  be  held  in  the  same  oounty^  and  to-abide  the  judgment 
or  order  of  that  court  in.  the  premises,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  magistrates  to  take  such 
recognizance,  and  thereupon  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  sentence  upon  such  oonviction. ' 
But  such  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  and  entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

If  the  party  convicted  shall  have  been  committed  to  pris6n  in  pursuance  of  his  sentence, 
upon  becoming  bound  with  a  condition  as  provided  in  the  last  section,  with  such  sureties  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  officer  allowing  the  writ  of  ceriioraH,  he  shall  be  entitled  ta  be 
discharged  from  such  imprisonment ;  and  the  oertificate  of  such  officer  stating  the  fiict,  and 
ordering  the  jailer  to  discharge  such  prisoner,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  his  dischargei 
The  magistrates  or  officer,  by  whom  any  recognizance  under  either  of  the  two  last  sec- 
tions shall  be  taken,  shall  immediately  cause  the  same  to  be  filed  with  the  derk  of  the 
county. 

The  court  of  scsf^ions,  in  which  the  party  so  convicted  and  recognized,  shall  be  bound  to 
appear,  has  power  to  continue  such  recognizance,  or  to  require  a  now  recognizance  with 
further  or  other  sureties,  until  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  had  in  the  premi- 
ses ;  and  in  de&ult  of  compliance  with  any  such  requisition,  the  said  court  of  serous  may 
commit  the  party  so  convicted  to  close  custody.    2  R.  S.  pt  4,  ch.  2,  tit  3,  art  4. 

The  supreme  court,  it  seemSf.is  restricted  from  reversing  the  oonviction  on  the  ground 
th&t  the  verdict  is  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  But  it  may  examine  any  other  errors  in 
the  proceedings  and  judgment,  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  returui  Pulling  y.  The  Peth 
pU,  8  Batb.  384.  If  tiio  conviction  be  reversed,  and  the  defendant  be  in  prison  by  virtue 
thereof,  the  supreme  court  shall  awaird  a  writ  of  supersedeas  for  his  discharge.  If  the  de- 
fendant shall  have  been  let  to  bail,  as  above  provided,  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court, 
whether  the  conviction  be  reversed  or  affirmed,  shall  be  remitted  to  the  court  of  sessions  of 
the  proper  county,  to  be  by  that  court  carried  into  efiect.    2  R.  S.  719,  §  54. 

Upon  such  judgment  being  received,  the  court  of  sessions,  if  the  oonviction  be  reversed, 
shall  discharge  the  defendant ;  if  the  conviction  be  affirmed  and  the  defendant  shaU  have 
been  sentenced  by  the  court  of  special  sessions,  such  court  of  sessions  shall  order  that  such 
sentence  be  executed ;  and  if  the  defendant  shall  have  been  let  out  of  prison  as  herein  pro- 
vided, he  shall  be  remanded  to  such  prison  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  he  was 
sentenced. 

If  the  conviction  be  affirmed,  and  the  defendant  shall  not  have  been  sentenced,  the  court 
of  sessions  sball  proceed  to  sentence  the  defendant  upon  such  oonviction,  in  the  some 
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manner  and  with  the  Hke  effect  as  if  such  odnviction  had  been  had  in  auch  oooit  of  ea- 
mons. 

If  it  shall  appear  to  the  supreme  court  tliat  the  person  prosecuting  such  eerUorari  hasoB- 
reasonhly  delayed  to  notice  or  bring  on  for  argument  the  return  to  such  writ>  each  court  zjj 
enter  a  rule  to  quash  the  certiorari;  and  upon  the  same  being  certified  to  the  court  of  ses- 
sions in  which  the  person  prosecuting  such  writ  shall  be  bound  to  appear,  such  court  st^l 
proceed  thereon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if-the  judgment  of  the  court  of  ^)ecial  sessions  bsi 
been  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court    Ibid.  §§  55,  56,  57. 

A  court  of  special  sessions  before  whom  a  conviction  is  had,  may  proceed  and  cauKihw 
judgment  to  be  executed,  notwithstanding  notice  of  an  intention  ib  remove  the  oonvicl.''- 
and  the  entering  into  a  recognizance  by  the  defendant^  if  a  certiorari  is  not  actuallj  sM 
out     5  WCnd.  110. 

The  proceedings  of  a  c6urt  of  special  sessions  will  not  be  reversed,  on  certiorari,  &r  tbf 
errors  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  complaint  was  made.     Id.  530. 

On  certiorari  the  supreme' court  cannot  pass  upon  the  question  whether  the  finding  bj^ 
jury  before  a  court  of  special  sessions  was  against  or  without  evidence ;  and  therefore, 
though  the. facts  of  the  case  be  returned,  they  will  not  look  into  them  to  see  whether  or  re; 
the  jury  erred.    Id.  ib ;  12  id.  347. 

Any  person  tried  and  sentenced  by  a  court  of  special  sessions  in  New  York,  without  mt- 
ing  demanded  such  trial,  may  appeal  to  the  court  of  general  sessions.     But  such  appeal  mas 
be  made  at  the  time  sentence  is  pronounced ;  and  thereupon  such  conviction  will  be  vo.^ 
The  court  must  enter  such  appeal  in  its  minutes ;  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  u  i» 
such  trial  had  been  had,  to  take  a  recognizance  from  the  accused,  with  suffident  snretn 
to  appear  at  the  general  sessions.    Or  in  default  of  hi?  giving  such  raoognizance,  the  coa 
must  commit  him  to  prison ;  (See  form  of  commitment,  Barb.  Cr.  Law,  Append,)  and  tak^ 
the  same  measures  to  insure  the  attendance  of  the  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution, 
such  court  of  general  sessions,  as  in  other  cases ;  that  is,,  by  requiring  them  to  enter  into 
cognizances. 

The  court  of  general  sessions  is  to  proceed,  in  every  such  case,  by  indictment  and  otJe 
proceedings,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  such  trial  or  conviction  had  been  had  before  v- 
special  sessions. 

Maikb. — Any  person,  convicted  of  an  offence  in  the  district  ^urt,  may  allege  oxeep- 
tions  to  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  the  said  court,  and  thereupon  such  procee- 
ings  shall  be  had  in  said  court,  and  also  in  the  supreme  judicial  cour^  as  are  preacribw 
the  nineteenth  section,  of  the  ninoty^seveuth  chapter,  establishing  the  said  district  court. 

In  criminal  trials  in  the  supremo  judicial  court,  any  person  convicted  of  any  offence 
before  any  one  justice  of  said  court,  may,  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  preceding  secii . 
allege  exceptions  to  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  such  justice,  to  be  alJowea 
signed  by  him ;  or  any  questions  of  law,  which  may  be  so  reserved  on  exceptions,  as  *     ^ 
stated,  may  be  reserved  on  a  report  signed  by  such  justice,  who  may  require  such  deien 
to  recognize  witli  sufficient  sureties  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  said  court,  and  abi 
judgmopt  which  the  full  court  slinll  render  in  the  cause ;  or  commit  him,  on  his  nep^ 
80  to  recognize.     Rev.  Stat  of  Maine,  p.  '?21,  sees.  40,  41. 

Any  person,  aggrieved  at  the  sentence  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  judge  of  a  mos^ 
pal  or  police  court,  may  appeal  therefrom  to  the  next  district  court,  to  be  holden  in  the  as 
county ;  and  the  justice  or  judge  shall  grant  the  appeal,  and  order  him^  recogni^o  in  *  '^ 
spnable  sum,  not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  with  suffident  sureties  for  his  appearance,  *n 
for  prosecuting  his  appeal ;  and  he  shall  stand  committed  till  the  order  is  complied  ^^ 

He  shall  be  held  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  wliole  process,  and  of  aU  writings  filed  be»r« 
the  justice,  at  the  district  court     Rev.  Stat  of  Maine,  pp.  710,  711,  sees.  8, 9. 

All  "writs  of  certiorari^  to  correct  errors  in  proceedings,  that  are  not  according  to  tb« 
course  of.  the  common  law,  shaU  be  issued  from  the  supreme  judicial  court,  according  to  ^^^ 
practice  heretofore  established,  and  subject  to  such  further  regulations,  as  shall  bo  made  iw°^ 
time  [to  time]  by  the  supreme  judicial  court 

Upon  every  application  for  a  certiorari;  and  also  on  the  final  adjudication,  whao  a^'^ 
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rati  18  granted^  the  comt  may,  in  their  discretion,  award  costs  against  anj  party  who  shall 
appear  and  undertake  to  maintain  or  object  to  the  proceeding  in  question. 

No  such  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  etaiSl  be  sustained,  unless  made  therefor  with- 
in six  years  next  after  the  proceeding  which  is  so  complained  of)  or  within  six  years  after 
this  chapter  shall  take  effect ;  provided,  that  the  saving  clause  in  the  tenth  section  of  this 
chj^pter  shall  iKpply  to  this  section  also.  Boy.  Stat  of  Maine,  pp.  60t^  607  ;  sees.  11,  12. 
13. 

MississiFPL — BiU  of  ExcepHoM  in  OivU  or  Criminal  Case. — ^If  in  the  trial  of  any  cause  in 
any  circuit  court,  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  shall  think  himself  or  herself  aggrieved 
by  the  charge,  dh'ection,  or  decision  of  the  judge,  the  party  so  considering  himself  or  her- 
self aggrieved,  may  in  person,  or  by  his  or  her  counsel,  tender  to  the  judge  giving  such 
charge,  direction,  or  decision,  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  his  opinion,  stating  therein  the  matters 
of  law  wherein  he  is  supposed  to  err,  and  the  judge  shall  be  bound  to  sign  and  seal  the  same, 
and  the  bill  of  exceptions  so  signed  and  sealed,  shall  be  made  and  considered  a  parC  of  the 
record  in  the  cause ;  and  in  case  the  judge  shall  refu^  to  sign  an4  seal  a  bill  of  exceptionfl^ 
so  tendered,  if  the  facts  therein  be  duly  stated,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misde* 
meaner  i^  office. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  person  or  persons  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  any  court 
of  law  of  this  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  justices,  before  whom  such  prose- 
cution is  pending,  to  sign  and  seal  any  bill  of  exceptions  tendered  to  the  court,  during  the 
progress  thereof:  Provuied^  The  truth  of  the  case  be  &irly  stated  in  such  bill  of  exceptiona 
Axid  thereupon,  the  said  exceptions  shall,  by  the  derk  of  the  said  court,  be  entered  in  the 
record  of  such  prosecution,  and  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  thereof.  Hutch* 
inson's  Mississippi  Code,  p.  880,  sees.  145,  146. 

It  shall  and  may  be  lawfbl  for  all  persons  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  board  of  police  of  any  couoty,  to  appeal  by  bills  of  exception  or  cerUorairi  to  the  dr^ 
cuit  court  of  his  county ;  which  appeal  shall  be  taken  during  the  term  of  the  board  at  which 
judgment  is  entered,  or  at  Ihe  next  succeeding  regular  term  thereof,  and  not  after. 

In  cases  when  appeals  are  prosecuted  in  the  circuit  courts,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
pohce  shall  defend  the  same ;  and  all  expenses  of  money  paid  by  him,  shall  be  repaid  by  the 
proper  county,  by  order  of  said  board  of  police.  Hutchinson's  Mississippi  Code,  p.  712, 
sees.  46,  46. 

MiCHiQAK. — Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  before  any  court  of  record, 
considering  himself  aggprioved  by  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  the  court,  in  any 
matter  of  biw,  may  allege  exceptions  to  such  opinion,  direction  or  judgment,  which  excep* 
tioDS  being  reduced  to  writing  in  a  summary  ^mode,  and  presented  to  the  judge  before  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  found  conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  shall  be  allowed  and  signed 
by  the  judge. 

Upon  the  signing  of  such  exceptions,  all  farther  proceedings  in  that  court  shall  be  stayed, 
unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  to  the  judge,  that  such  exceptions  are  frivolous,  immaterial,  or 
intended  only  for  delay,  and  in  that  case,  judgment  may  be  entered,  and  sentence  awarded 
in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  deem  reasonable,  notwithstanding  the  allowance  of  such 
exceptions. 

If  upon  the  trial  upon  indictment  of  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  in  any  court  of 
record,  any  question  of  law  shall  arise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge^  shall  be  so  im- 
portant or  doubtfhl,  as  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  he  m%y,  if  the  defendant 
desires  it  or  consents  thereto,  report  the  case  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  the  ques- 
tion of  law  arising  thereon,  and  transmit  the  same  with  aQl  convenient  speed  to  the  chief 
justice,  or  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  thereupon  all  further  pro- 
oeodings  in  such  court  shall  be  stayed. 

Any  person  who  shall  file  exceptions,  or  for  whose  benefit  a  report  shall  be  made  by  the 
judges,  as  is  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  may,  if  the  offence  be  bailable,  recognize  to 
the  people  of  this  state,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  shall  order,  with  sufficient  sureties  for  hit 
appearance  at  the  next  term  of  such  court,  and  to  prosecute  his  exceptions  to  effect  in  (ho 
Bi^prana  oourt|  if  ezoeptioiui  are  alleged  as  aforesaid,  and  to  abide  the  fivther  jodgiiMDt  or 
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muiner  and  vith  the  like  eObct  as  If  such  conTiction  had  been  had  in  such  court  oT  aem- 

If  it  shall  appear  to  tlia  supreme  court  tliat  tho  person  proBocuting  such  e^rtiorari  hoa  nti- 
reasonbiy  delayed  to  notice  or  bring  on  for  argunieiit  the  return  to  such  writ,  Bnch  oonrt  may 
BDlet  a  rule  to  qoaah  the  carKorari ;  and  upon  the  same  being  certifled  to  the  court  of  nea- 
Biona  in  which  the  person  prosecuting  such  writ  shall  be  bound  to  appear,  such  court  shall 
proceed  thereon,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  judgement  of  the  court  of  special  sessiooa  had 
been  afBrmed  by  the  supreme  court.    Ibid.  §§  B5,  66,  67. 

A  court  ofspecisl  ncsslons  botbre  whom  a  couTiction  is  had,  tnoj'  proceed  and  caase  Ihrir 
judgment  to  be  executed,  not  will  islanding  notice  of  an  intention  to  remove  the  convictioo, 
tied  the  entering  into  a  recognizance  bj  the  defendnnt,  if  a  certiorari  ii  not  actually  sued 
out     6  Wend.  110. 

The  proceedings  of  a  cAurt  of  special  sessions  iritl  not  be  reversed,  on  eertiorari,  for  tb« 
errors  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  complaint  was  made.     Id.  530. 

On  certiorari  the  euprema^  court  cannot  pass  upon  tho  question  whether  the  finding  by  tbft 
jury  belbre  a  court  or  special  sessions  was  against  or  without  evidence;  and  tlierefore, 
though  tho  facts  of  the  case  bo  rotumed,  they  will  not  look  into  them  to  see  whether  or  Dot 
the  jury  erred.    Id.  ib ;   12  id.  341. 

'Any  person  tried  snd  sentenced  by  a  court  of  apeeial  soasionsin  New  York,  withont  hav- 
ing demanded  such  trial,  may  appeal  to  the  coun  of  general  sessions.  But  such  appeal  most 
be  made  at  tho  time  sentence  is  pronounced ;  and  thereupon  such  conviction  will  l>e  void. 
The  court  must  enter  such  appeal  in  its  minutes ;  and  proceed  in  tho  same  manner  as  if  no 
such  trial  bad  been  had,  to  take  a  recogniuLoco  from  the  accused,  with  sufHcient  surety, 
to  appear  at  the  general  sessions.  Or  in  derault  of  hi;  giving  sucli  r9>)gni7ance,  the  court 
iTfiiBt  commit  him  to  prison ;  (See  form'  of  commilment,  Barb.  Cr.  Law,  Append,)  and  take 
tlii;  same  measarcs  to  insure  the  attendaneo  of  the  vitnes.sea  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  at 
.luch  court  of  general  sessions,  as  io  otlier  cases ;  that  is,,  by  requiring  them  to  onter  into  re- 
coimizances. 

The  court  of  general  sessions  is  to  proceed,  in  every  such  case,  hy  indictment  and  other 
pnfieedingB,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  sucli  trlul  or  conviction  bad  been  had  before  the 

liAiNB. — Any  person,  convicted  of  an  offence  in  the  di.ttrict  foort,  may  allege  eici?p- 
tiois  to  ftny  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  tlie  said  court,  and  theroupon  such  proceed- 
ings shall  bo  had  iu  said  court,  and  also  in  tho  supreme  judicial  court,  as  are  prescrit>ed  in 
Uie  nineteenth  section,  of  llie  nincty-sevonlli  chapter,  eatalilisiiing  the  said  district  court. 

In  criminal  trials  in  tlie  supreme  judicial  court,  any  person  convicted  of  any  oScncc  tried 
befare  any  one  justice  of  said  oourt,  may,  in  the  maniier  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
alli^  exceptions  to  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  such  justice,  to  be  allowed  and 
(iigied  by  him ;  or  any  questions  of  law,  wliieii  m-iy  be  so  reserved  on  eiceptiona,  as  above 
sta'.ed,  may  be  reserved  on  a  report  signed  hy  sucli  justice,  who  may  require  such  defendant 
to  recognizee  witli  sulhcient  sureties  to  nppearat  ilie  next  term  of  said  court,  and  abide  the 
judRmont  which  (lie  full  court  siinll  render  in  the  cauae ;  or  commit  him,  on  his  neglecting 
BO  '.o  recognize.     Rev.  Stat,  of  Maine,  p.  121,  sees.  40.  41. 

Any  person,  aggrieved  at  tlic  spnleuoo  of  any  justice  of  the  peaco,  or  judge  of  a  munid- 
pal  or  police  court,  may  appeal  Iherolrom  to  tlio  nest  district  court,  to  Ije  lioldon  in  the  aame 
county;  and  the  justice  or  judge  shall  v'nint  tlie  appeal,  nnd  order  him  ^  recognize  in  a  ro»- 
spiBble  sum,  not  lesn  llian  twenty  dollars,  with  suirieioril  sureties  for  his  appearance,  and 
Tor  prosecuting  liis  appeal ;  and  he  shall  sluiid  coiamitled  till  the  order  is  complied  with. 

lie  sliall  be  held  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  whole  prooes.1,  and  of  all  writings  filed  bolbn 
tbe  justice,  at  the  district  oourt    Rev.  StaL  of  Maine,  pp.  710,  711,  sees.  8,9. 

All  writs  of  ceriiarari,  to  correct  errors  in  proceedings,  that  aro  not  according  to  the 
coufse  of  the  coinoion  law,  shall  bo  issued  from  the  supremo  judicial  court,  according  to  the 
practice  heretofore  established,  and  subject  to  such  flirthor  regulations,  as  shall  ho  niado  frum 
tima  [to  time]  by  tbe  supreme  judicial  court. 

Upon  every  ^tplicatiou  for  a  etrlwrari,-»ai.  also  on  the  final  a^jodicaUon,  whan  «  cerCw- 
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ran'  is  granted,  the  oomt  may,  in  their  discretion,  award  costs  against  any  party  who  shall 
appear  and  undertake  to  maintain  or  object  to  the  proceeding  in  question. 

No  anch  application  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  shall  be  sustained,  unless  made  therefor  with- 
in six  years  next  after  the  proceeding  which  is  so  complained  ot,  or  within  six  years  after 
this  chapter  shall  take  effect ;  providod,  that  the  saving  clause  in  the  tenth  section  of  this 
chj^pter  shall  Kpply  to  this  section  also.  Bey.  Stat  of  Maine,  pp.  60t^  601 ;  sees.  11,  12. 
13. 

MississiFFL — BiU  of  ExeqfHons  in  OivU  or  CrminaL  Case, — If  in  the  trial  of  any  cause  in 
any  circuit  court,  either  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  shall  think  himself  or  herself  aggrieved 
by  the  charge,  direction,  or  decision  of  the  judge,  the  party  so  considering  himself  or  her- 
self aggrieved,  may  in  person,  or  by  hia  or  her  counsel,  tender  to  the  judge  giving  such 
charge,  directi|on,  or  decision,  a  bill  of  exceptions  to  his  opinion,  stating  therein  the  matters 
of  law  wherein  he  is  supposed  to  err,  and  the  Judge  shaU  be  bound  to  sign  and  seal  the  same, 
and  the  bill  of  exceptions  so  signed  and  sealed,  shall  be  made  and  considered  a  parC  of  the 
record  in  the  cause ;  and  in  case  the  judge  shall  refuse  to  sign  and  seal  a  bill  of  exceptions, 
80  tendered,  if  the  facts  therein  be  duly  stated,  he  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misde* 
meaner  i^  office. 

In  the  prosecution  of  any  person  or  persons  for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  in  any  court 
of  law  of  this  state,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  justices,  before  whom  such  prose- 
cution is  pending,  to  sign  and  seal  any  bill  of  exceptions  tendered  to  the  court,  during  the 
progress  thereof:  Provided^  The  truth  of  the  case  be  fairly  stated  in  such  bill  of  exceptiona 
And  thereupon,  the  said  exceptions  shall,  by  the  clerk  of  the  said  court,  be  entered  in  the 
record  of  such  prosecution,  and  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  part  thereofl  Hutch« 
inson's  Mississippi  Code,  p.  880,  sees.  145,  146. 

It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  all  persons  who  feel  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  judgment 
of  the  board  of  police  of  any  couDty,  to  appeal  by  bills  of  exception  or  cerUorari  to  the  cir* 
cuit  court  of  his  county ;  which  appeal  shall  be  taken  during  the  term  of  the  board  at  which 
judgment  is  entered,  or  at  Che  next  succeeding  regular  term  thereof,  and  not  after. 

In  cases  when  appeals  are  prosecuted  in  the  circuit  courts,  the  president  of  the  board  of 
police  shall  defend  the  same ;  and  all  expenses  of  money  paid  by  him,  shall  be  repaid  by  the 
proper  county,  .by  order  of  said  board  of  police.  Hutchinson's  Mississippi  Code,  p.  '712, 
sees.  46,  46. 

MiOHiQAN. — Any  person  who  shall  be*  convicted  of  any  offbnce  before  any  court  of  record, 
considering  himself  aggrieved  by  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  the  court,  in  any 
matter  of  biw,  may  allege  exceptions  to  such  opinion,  direction  or  judgment,  which  excep* 
tions  being  reduced  to  writing  in  a  summary  ^mode,  and  presented  to  the  judge  before  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  found  conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  shall  be  allowed  and  signed 
by  the  judge. 

Upon  the  signing  of  such  exceptions,  all  further  proceedings  in  that  court  shall  be  stayed, 
unless  it  shall  clearly  appear  to  the,  judge,  that  such  exceptions  are  frivolous,  immaterial,  or 
intended  only  for  delay,  and  in  that  case,  judgment  may  be  entered,  and  sentence  awarded 
in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  deem  reasonable,  notwithstanding  the  allowance  of  such 
exceptions. 

If  upon  the  trial  upon  indictment  of  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  in  any  court  of 
record,  any  question  of  law  shall  arise,  which,  m  the  opinion  of  tlie  judge^  shall  be  so  im- 
portant or  doubtful,  as  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  he  mi^,  if  the  defendant 
desires  it  or  consents  thereto,  report  the  case  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  present  the  ques- 
tion of  law  arising  thereon,  and  transmit  the  same  with  all  convenient  speed  to  the  chief 
justice,  or  (me  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  thereupon  all  farther  pro- 
oeedlngs  in  such  court  shall  be  stayed. 

Any  person  who  shall  file  exceptions,  or  for  whose  benefit  a  report  shall  be  made  by  $he 
judges,  as  is  provided  in  tlie  preceding  sections,  may,  if  the  offence  be  baOable,  recognize  to 
the  people  of  this  state,  in  such  sum  as  the  court  shall  order,  with  sufficient  sureties  for  his 
appearance  at  the  next  term  of  such  court,  and  to  prosecute  his  exceptions  to  effect  in  the 
suiffMne  oourt|  if  ezoeptioiui  are  alleged  as  afbresaid,  and  to  abide  the  ftirther  judgment  or 
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order  of  the  court  in  .the  premises,  in  which  saoh  trial  was  had,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

If  such  person  shall  not  so  recognize,  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  to  await  the  ded- 
don  of  the  supreme  court;  and  in  that  case  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  conTictioa 
was  had,  shall  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  and  proceedings  in  the  case,  in  the  sopreae 
court;  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  of  law 
ariffing  on  such  exceptions  or  report;  and  shall  oertifj  their  determination  to  the  court  in 
which  the  trial  was  had,  together  with  dtrtetions  as  to  a  new  trial,  or  such  other  proceeding 
as  right  and  justice  shall  require ;  but  the  proceedings  herein  prescribed  shall  not  deprive 
any  partj  of  his  writ  of  error,  for  any  error  or  defect  appearing  of  record. 

*The  court,  in  which  the  part j  so  convicted  and  recognized  shall  be  bound  to  appear  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  power  to  continue  such  recognizanoe,  'or  require  a  new  recognizance, 
with  further  or  other  sureties  until  the  decision  of  the  supremo  court  shall  be  had  in  the 
premises,  and  in  deftiult  of  compliance  with  any  such  requisition,  such  court  may  commit  the 
party  so  convicted  to  dose  custody.  Bev.  Sts.  of  Michigan,  pp.  "703,,  "703,  sees.  2  to  7,  in- 
clusive. 

A  person  convicted  of  an  offence  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  i^peal  from  the  judgment 
of  such  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  circuit  court ;  provided  said  person  shall  enter  into  a  re- 
cognizance with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties  conditioned  to  appear  before  said  court  and 
abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  therein.  And  the  justice  from  whose  judgment  an  appeal 
is  taken,  shall  make  a  special  return- of  the  proceedings  had  before  said  justtce;  and  shall 
cause  the  warrant  and  return,  together  with  the  recognizanoe  or  recognizances  to  be  filed  !n 
said  circuit  court  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  circuit  court  next  to  be  holden  for  said 
county,  and  the  complainant  and  witnesses  may  also  be  required  to  enter  into  recognizancoe 
with  or  without  sureties,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  appear  at  said  circuit  court  at  the 
time  )ast  aforesaid,  and  to  abide  the  order  of  the  court  therein.    Ibid.  419. 

Vermont. — ^Every  question  of  law,  decided  by  the  county  court,  arising  on  demurrer,  or 
upon  a  trial  by  jury,  in  a  prosecution  by  indictment  or  information  for  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, may,  after  verdict  of  guilty  is  returned,  be  allowed  and  placed  upon  the  record,  if 
the  court,  upon  consideration  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  such  question,  shall  ao  di- 
rect,' and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  pass  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  final 
docldlon,  and  judgment,  sentence  and  execution  ^lall  be-thcroupon  respited  and  stayed. 

Exoeptionff  to  the  decision  of  the  county  court,  upon  any  motion  in  arrest  df  judgment 
made  in  a  pit)secation  by  indictment  or  information,  may  be  allowed  and  placed  upon  the 
record,  if  such  court,  upon  consideration  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  question, 
shall  60  direct,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  pass  to  the  supreme  court 
for  a  final  decision ;  and  judgment,  sentence  and  execution  shall  thereupon  be  respited  and 
stayed. 

'  If,  on  inspection  of  the  record  in  any  cause,  the  supreme  court  shall  be  of  oprnion  that 
judgment  ought  to  be  rendered  upon  the  verdict,  such  court  shall  proceed  to  render  judg- 
ment and  sentence  thereon,  according  to  law,  and  cause  execution  thereof  to  be  done;  oth- 
erwise'the  cause  shall  be  removed  to  the  county  court  fur  trial,  or  judgment  of  acquittal  ah«]I 
be  rendered  by  the  supreme  court,  as  law  and  justice  may  require. 

No  writ  of  error  shall  be  allowed  in  a  criminal  cause,  prosecuted  by  Indictment  or  infor- 
mation. Rov.  Stiv  of  Vermont,  pp.  228,  229,  seca.  72  to  75,  inclusive. 
■  The  supreme  court  shall  liave  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  such  petitions,  not  triable  by 
jury,  as  may  by  law  be  brought  before  such  court,  and  shall  have  power  te  issue  and  deter^ 
mine  all  writs  of  error,  oertiorari,  mandamus,  prohibition  and  quo  warranto,  and  all  other 
writs  and  processes  to  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  to  corporations  and  individuals,  that 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  Airtherance  of  justice  and  the  regular  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
shall  have  power  to  try  and  determine  all  such  questions  of  hiw  as  shall  be  removed  from 
the  county  courts  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  itev.  Sts.  of  Vermont,  pp.  219, 
220,  sec.  6. 

ViaaiKiA. — A  party,  in  a  criminal  case  or  proceeding  for  contempt,  for  whom  a  writ  of  er- 
ror Ilea  to  a  higher  oourt)  may  except  to  an  opinion  of  the  court  and  tender  a  bill  ef  excep- 
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tioDfly  which,  Qf  the  troth  of  the  caae  be  fairly  stated  therein,)  the  judgOi  jadges  or  JostioM, 
cv  the  greater  part  of  those  present,  shall  sign;  and  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  record  of  the 
case.  This  section  shall  not  be  constraed  to  authorize  a  bill  Of  exceptions  to.  an  opinion  of 
an  ezaming  court    Bey.  Code  of  Ya,  p.  7*79,  sea  1. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken,  in  Virginia,  flx>m  the  judgment  of  a  conservator  of  the  peace, 
to  the  court  of  the  county  or  corporation.    Bev.  Ck)de  of  Ya.,  of  1849,  tit  66,  di.  201. 

In  the  case  of  a  negro  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  by  a  justice,  there  may  be  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  to  the  county  or  corporation  court,  by  the  negro,  or  if  he  be  a  slave,  by 
his  owner.  Such  negro  sh'all,  unless  let  to  bail,  be  committed  by  the  justice  to  jail  until  the 
next  term  of  such  court,  and  the  witnesses  shall  also  be  recognized  to  appear  then. 

Eveiy  such  appeal  shall  be  tried  without  pleadings  in  writing,  and  without  a  continuance, 
except  for  good  cause ;  the  court  shall  hear  all  the  evidence  produced  on  either  side,  and 
give  such  judgment  as  seems  to  it  proper,  and  enforce  the  execution  thereof.  Bev.  Code  of 
Ya.,  p.  788,  sees.  16.  16. 

WiacoNsnr. — Every  person  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  offence^  may 
appeal  from  the  sentence  to  the  circuit  court  then  next  to  be  held  in  the  same  county,  and 
such  appellant  shall  be  committed  to  abide  the  sentence  of  said  justice  until  he  shall  recog- 
nize to  the  state  of  Wisoonsin  in  such  reasonable  sum  with  such  sureties  as  said  justice  sliall 
require,  with  condition  to  appear  at  the  court  appealed  to^  and  there  to  prosecute  his  appeal 
and  to  abide  the  sentenee  of  the  court  thereon,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behavior. 

The  justice,  on  such  appeal,  shall  make  a  copy  of  the  conviction  and  other  proceedings  in 
the  case,  and  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  recognizance,  if  any  shall  be  taken,  to  the 
derk  of  the  court  appealed  to ;  and  the  fees  of  the  justipe  therefor  shall  be  paid  fiom  the 
county  treasury  in  like  manner  as  other  costs  in  criminal  prosecutions  are  paid. 

The  appellant  shall  not  be  required  to  advance  any  fees  in  claiming  his  appeal,  nor  in  pros- 
ecuting the  ssme ;  but  if  convicted  in  the  circuit  court,  or  if  sentenced  for  iailing  to  prose- 
cute his  appeal,  he  may  be  required,  as  part  of  his  sentence,  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  costs  of  prosecution. 

If  the  appellant  shall  faQ  to  enter  and  prosecute  his  appeal,  he  shall  be  defaulted  on  his 
recognizance,  if  any  was  taken,  and  the  circuit  court  may  award  sentence  against  him  for 
the  offence  whereof  he  was  convicted,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  thereof  in 
that  court  And  if  he  is  not  then  in  custody,  process  may  be  issued  to  bring  him  into  oourt 
to  reoeive  sentence. 

Whenever,  upon  suit  brought  upon  any  recognizance  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  the  penalty 
thereof  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  or  when  by  leave  of  the  court  such  penalty  shall 
have  been  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  or  to  the  derk  of  the  court,  without  a  suit  or  before 
judgment  ^all  be  given  in  manner  by  law  provided,  if  by  law  any  forfeiture  shall  accrae  to 
any  person  by  reason  of  the  offence  of  which  the  appellant  was  convicted,  the  court  may 
award  to  him  such  sum  as  he  may  be  -entitred  to  out  of  such  forfeiture. 

The  circuit  court  may,  at  the  term  in  which  the*trial  of  any  indictment  shall  be  had,  or 
within  one  year  thereafter,  or  the  supreme  court  within  one  year  thereafter,  on  the  petition 
or  motion  in  writing  of  the  defendanti  grant  a  new  trial  for  any  cause  for  which  by  law  a 
new  trial  may  be  granted,  or  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  justice  has  not  been 
done,  and  on  sUch  terms  or  conditions  as  the  oourt  may  "direct 

Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  before  the  circuit  courts  being  aggrieved  • 
by  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  the  court  in  any  matter  of  law,  may  allege  excep- 
tions to  such  opinion,  direction  or  judgment,  which  exceptions  being  reduced  to  writing  in 
a  summary  mode,  and  presented  to  the  court  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  found 
conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case^  shall  be  allowed  and  signed  by  the  judge,  and  there- 
upon all  further  proceedings  in  that  court  shall  be  stayed,  unless  it  shall  dearly  appear  to 
the  judge  that  such  exceptions  are  frivolous,  inmiaterial  or  intended  only  for  delay ;  and  in 
thai  case  judgment  may  be  entered  and  sentence  awarded  in  such  manner  as  the  judge  may 
deem  reasonable,  notwithstanding  the  aUowanoe  of  such  exceptions. 

If  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  in  sud  circuitcourt)  any  question 
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of  law  shall  arise,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  shall  be  so  important  or  so  donbtfola 
to  reqaire  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  he  shall,  if  the  defendant  desire  it  or  oodioi 
thereto,  report  the  case  so  fiir  as  may  be  neceesaiy  to  present  the  questaon  of  law  vm: 
therein,  and  thereupon  all  proceeding  in  that  court  shall  be  stayed. 

Any  person  not  being  accused  with  an  offence  punishable  T^th  death,  who  dull  ffle  ex* 
ceptionfl^  or  for  whose  benefit  a  report  shall  be  made  by  the  judge,  as  is  provided  in  the  m 
precedmg  sections,  may  recognize  to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  such  sum  as  the  judge  skL 
order,  with  sufficient  sureties  fbr  his  personal  appearance  at  the  supreme  court  at  tin  las 
next  term  thereof!  and  to  enter  and  prosecute  his  exceptions  with  eflbct,  and  abide  the  «• 
tence  thereon,  and  in  the  mean  time  keep  the  peace  and  be  -of  good  behayior. 

If  any  person,  so  filing  ezceptionfl,  or  desiring  a  report  to  be  made  by  thejudg^  dalz^ 
so  recognize,  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison  to  await  the  decision  of  the  supreme  oooi 
and  in  that  case,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  in  which  the  conviction  was  had,  shall  file  a  cericed 
oopy  of  the  record  and  proceedings  in  the  case  in  the  supreme  courts  and  the  ooort  sbi. 
have  recognizance  thereof  and  consider  and  decide  the  questions  of  law,  and  shall  kdAc 
such  judgment,  and  award  such  sentence,  or  make  such  order  thereon  as  law  and  jfskt 
shall  require ;  and  if  a  new  trial  is  ordered,  the  cause  shall  be  remanded  to  said  orcoitcccr. 
fbr  such  new  trial,  but  the  proceedmgs  here  prescribed  shall  not  depriye  any  partf  c£ii^ 
writ  of  error  for  any  error  or  defect  appearing  of  record.  Rev.  Sts.  ot  Wis.,  pp.  ^28,  «29, 
sees.  1  to  10,  indusive. 

Iowa. — On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  exceptions  may  be  taken  by  the  defendaDt  or  pn» 
ecuting  attorney  to  a  decision  of  the  court  upon  matters  of  law  in  any  of  the  fbOovicj 
cases: 

FzBST— In  disallowing  a  challenge  to  the  panel  of  the  juiy,  or  to  an  individaal  juror  tir 
a  general  disqualification  or  for  actual  or  implied  bias. 

SiEOOND— -In  admitting  or  rejecting  witnesses  or  testimony,  or  in  deciding  any  qoestia  a 
law  not  a  matter  of  discretion,  or  in  charging  or  instructing  the  jury  upon  the  law  od  we 
trial  of  the  issue. 

A  bill  of  exceptions  must  be  settied  and  signed  by  the  judge  who  tried  the  caiue  sDd 
filed  with  the  clerk. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  must  be  settied  at  the  trial  unless  the  court  otherwise  direct  ^ 
DO  such  direction  be  given  the  point  of  exceptions  must  be  particularly  stated  in  writing  >d^ 
delivered  to  the  court  and  shall  immediately  be  corrected  or  added  to  until  it  is  roade  oco- 
formable  to  the  truth. 

The  bill  of  exceptions  must  contam  so  much  of  the  evidence  only  as  is  neceasaiy  topr^ 
sent  the  question  of  law  upon  which  the  exceptions  were  taken.  Code  of  loway  PP-  *^' 
421,  ch.  179,  sees.  3046  to  3049,  inclusive. 

Tennessee. — All  such  criminal  matters  as  can  be  brought  by  certiorari  into  the  oota^^' 
King's  bench  in  England,  ftx)m  inferior  jurisdictions,  may,  by  that  process,  be  brought  m» 
the  circuit  oourt  of  Tennessee^  except  such  cases  as  are  prohibited  by  statute.  Bob  ▼.  ^ 
2  Yei^r,  1*73.  A  criminal  case  may  be  removed  (bom  a  justice  of  the  peace  into  the  cin^ 
oourt,  by  certiorari,    Kendrick  v.  sicUe,  Cooke,  474. 

Maetland.-— In  Maryland,  the  attorney-general  may  direct  a  writ  of  eertiorari  to  ^ 
oounty  court  to  remove  a  prosecution  for  murder.  Slate  v.  Judges^  dbc^  8  Har.  &  ^^^ 
115. 

*  NOBTH  Oabolina. — ^In  Korth  Carolina,  habeas  corpus^  and  certiorari,  wen  issued  to  ^ 
move  the  prisoner  and  the  record  of  her  conviction  and  sentence  by  the  oounty  court,  ii^^ 
ease  of  a  slave  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  executed  for  an  offenoe  not  capital/  <fl^^ 
sentence  was  reversed,  and  the  prisoner  remanded  to  the  county  court  *<  to  receive  sneb  jQ^ 
ment  as  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state  will  warrant."  State  v  Sue,  Cameioo  A  ^*^ 
wood,  64  Eefbsal  of  an  appeal  when  the  prisoner  is  entiUed  to  it  and  prays  for  it,  is  <*^ 
for  bringing  up  the  case  by  cerUorarL    StaU  v.  Waahinff^m^  2  Murph.  100. 

Oeoboia.— The  writ  of  certiorari  lies  to  remove  tiie  proceedings  of  three  justiofis  fc  Oa(t 
giS)  in  the  trial  of  a  party  accused  of  inveighling  a  negro.    Ex  parte  George,  Chsrlt  Be^  ^' 

AlIbama.— In  Alabama^  the  supreme  court,  will  not,  under  the  statute  of  1820^  ^0^  * 
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{b)  Appeal  in  what  cases. 

By  Stat  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  78,  s.  1,  "  when  any  person  shall  have  been 
convicted  of  any  treason,  felony,  or  misdemeanor,  before  any  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer  or  jail  delivery,  or  court  of  quarter,  sessions,  the 
judge  or  commissioner  or  justices  of  the  peace  before  whom  the  case 
shall  have  been  tried,  may,  in  his  or  their  discretion,  reserve  any  ques- 
tion of  law,  which  shall  have  arisen  on  the  trial,  for  the  con- 
sideration *of  the  justices  of  either  bench  and  barons  of  the  [*196] 
exchequer ; — and  thereupon  shall  have  authority  to  respite 
execution  of  the  judgment  on  such  conviction  or  postpone  the  judgment 
until  such  question  shall  have  been  considered  and  decided,  as  he  or 
they  may  think  fit ; — ^and  in  either  case  the  court,  in  its  discretion,  shall 
commit  the  person  convicted  to  prison,  or  shall  take  a  recognizance  of 
bail,  with  one  or  two  sufficient  sureties,  and  in  such  sum  as  the  court 
shall  thiuk  fit,  conditioned  to  appear  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  court 
shall  direct,  and  receive  judgment,  or  to  render  himself  in  execution, 
as  the  case  may  be."  Although  justices  of  the  peace  are  alone  men- 
tioned here  with  reference  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  yet  it  has 
been  holden  that  a  recorder  at  a  borough  sessions  may  reserve  a  ques* 
tion  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  this  appeal  court.(a) 

Under  this  section,  the  judge,  justices,  or  recorder  may  reserve  "  any 
question  of  law,  which  shall  have  arisen  upon  the  trial ;"  even  a  ques- 

(a)  R  y.  Makers,  2  Garr&  E.  930. 

certiorari  to  bring  up  parts  of  the  reoord  which  do  not  relate  to  the  questions  of  law  re- 
served for  their  opinion.  And  the  defendant  ooght  not  to  toign  errors  in  the  record.  State 
T.  Shettotif  3  Stew.  343.  It  is. always  correct  to  insert  a  special  cUnse  in  a  writ  of  certiorari 
to  a  criminal  court  directing  it  to  operaU  as  a  superdedecUf  and  if  necessarj,  to  also  direct  a 
special  writ  of  supersedeas  to  the  sheriff  to  delay  execution  until  the  case  is  heard  and  de- 
termined.   John  T.  The  Staie^  1  Ala.  Rep.  96. 

000.—- In  Ohio,  a  certiorari  will  not  lie  in  a  criminal  oaaa  Wkm  v.  The  Sbde,  10  Ohio, 
346. 

Nbw  Jbbset. — ^A  certiorari  in  a  criminal  case,  idbj  be  allowed  by  a  single  judge  at  cham- 
bers. State  y.  Morris  Ckmal,  <fe&,  1  Green,  192.  Anon.  4  Hasli  2.  Indictments  found  at 
oyer  and  terminer,  may  be  brought  by  certiorari  before  the  supreme  court  sitting  in  bank. 
State  y.  (TOr&otM,  1  South.  40;  Niehota  y.  Stale,  2  South.  639.  The  return  to  the  writ  must 
be  signed  by  the  justice  of  the  supreme  court  who  held  the  session  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
and  must  contain  the  reoord  of  the  whole  proceedings  against  the  defendant  and  not  merely 
the  original  indictment  and  papers.  State  y.  Gibbons,  I  South,  40.  When  the  judgment  or 
order  of  the  court  is  made  in  such  a  case  the  Indictment  sent  up  with  the  writ  wHl  be 
returned  to  the  flies  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  State  y.  Dayton,  1  South.  67.  The 
record  is  not  sent  up  with  the  writ,  but  a  trahscript  only.  NiehoOs  y.  Staie,  2  South.  642. 
See  form  of  record  to  be  returned  with  the  writ    State  y.  Oustin,  2  South.  746. 

PsNKSTLyAinA.—- In  Pennsylvania^  the  defendant  must  show  cause  before  he  can  obtain  a 
certiorari.  Pennsylvania  y.  Kirkpatriek,  Addis.  197.  But  when  a  removal  of  a  criminal  case 
is  neoessary  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  an  allowance  of  the  writ,  by  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  oourt^  is  gra&table  to  the  defendant  of  right  Oom,  y.  M*Oirmis,  S 
Whart  117. 
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tion  upon  the  form  of  the  indiciment.(a)  So,  a  question  which  at  the 
trial  was  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  may  be 
reserved.(6)  But  the  court,  under  this  Act,  iave  no  authority  to  «• 
view  the  judgment  given  by  any  judge,"  justices,  or  recorder  upon  de- 
murrer ;(c)  indeed  it  is  now  declared,  by  a  rule  of  this  court,  "  that  no 
case  be  heatd  upon  any  demurrer  to  the  pleadings."(e2) 

(c)  Case. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeal  "  the  judge  cr 
commissioner  or  court  of  quarter  sessions  shall  state,  in  a  case  signed  m 
the  manner  now  usual,  the  question  or  questions  of  law  which  shall  have 
been  so  reserved,  with,  the  special  circumstances  upon  which  the  same 
shall  have  arisen ;  and  such  case  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  said  jiisQ- 
ces  and  barons."(e) 

The  case  must  briefly  state  the  question  or  questions  of  law  resenei 
and  such  fects  only  as  raise  the  question  or  questions  submitted;  um 
question  turn  upon  the  indictment,  or  upon  any  count  thereof,  w&i 
the  case  must  set  forth  the  indictment,  or  the  particular  count  B  nius. 
state,  also,  whether  judgment  on  the  conviction  was  passed  or  postponed, 
or  the  execution  of  the  judgment  respited,  and  whether  the  person  con- 
victed be  in  prison  or  has  been  discharged  on  recogniaance  of  bail  to 
appear  and  receive  judgment,  or  to  render  himself  in  execution.(?) 

The  original  case,  signed  by  the  judge,  or  commissioner,  or  chairman 
of  sessions,  and  seventeen  copies  of  the  same,  one  for  each  judge,  ana 
one  for  each  party,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  tne 
[*106]  court  at  the  exchequer  chamber,  Westminster,  *at  l^^  "'"J 
days  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  sitting  of  the  court;  an 
the  fee  thereon,  payable  to  the  clerks  of  the  said  judges,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  fee  payable  on  demurrer  or  other  paper  books  [25.]  as  contoin* 
ed  in  the  table  of  fees  allowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  judges,  pursuao 
to  Stat  1  Vict.  c.  80.(A) 

Also,  when  any  case  intended  to  be  argued  by  counsel  or  by 
parties,  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  at  i^ 
two  days  previously  to  the  sitting  of  the  court(t) 

(d)  Hearing  and  judgment 

Upon  the  case  being  thus  transmitted,  "  the  said  justices  and  \»^^ 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the 

(a)  Videiafra;  and  see  JiL  y.  WM,  2  Car.  (e)  II  ft  12  Vict  c.  78,  &  2. 

ft  K.  aSS;  Rr,  Martm^  Id.  960.  (g)  Rule  Tr.  T.  13  Viot  19  Uw  J.  ^' 

(6)  12.  T.  JforMi,  2  Gar.  ft  K.  960.   •  (A)  Id. 

(e)  At.  Ibdmnan  et  ak,  19  Law  J.  UY  m.  (i)  Id. 
(iQBtilATr.  T.  18  Ytet  19  Law  J.  xr. 
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said  qnestion  or  questions, — and  thereupon  to  reverse,  affirm,  or  amend 
any  judgment  which  shall  have  been  given  on  the  indictment  or  in- 
quisition on  the  trial  whereof  such  question  or  questions  have  arisen, — 
or  to  avoid  such  judgment,  and  to  order  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the 
record,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  justices  and  barons  the  party 
convicted  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted, — or  to  arrest  the  judgment, 
— or  order  judgment  to  be  given  thereon  at  some  other  session  of  oyer 
and  terminer  or  jail  delivery,  or  other  sessions  of  the  peace,  if  no  judg* 
ment  shall  have  been  before  that  time  given,  as  they  shall  be  advised, — 
or  to  make  such  other  order  as  justice  may  require.(a) 

If  the  case  be  argued  by  counsel,  they  must  confine  themselves  to 
the  case  as  stated,  and  argue  it  upon  the  facts  therein  mentioned.(i) 
And  if  the  judge,  chairman,  or  recorder  who  reserved  the  case,  shall 
have  omitted  any  matter  which  may  be  deemed  materid,  the  counsel, 
before  the  case  comes  on  for  argument^  should  apply  to  him  to  insert 
it.(c) 

Also,  the  judges  shall  have  the  power,  if  they  think  fit,  to  cause  the 
case  to  be  sent  back  for  amendment;  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  be 
amended  accordingly,  and  judgment  shall  be  delivered  after  it  shall 
have  been'amended.(c2) 

The  ''judgment  or  judgments  of  the  said  justices  and  barons  shall 
be  delivered  in  open  court,  after  hearing  counsel  or  the  parties,  in  case 
the  prosecutor  or  the  person  convicted  shall  think  it  fit  that  the  case 
shall  be  argued,  in  like  manner  as  the  judgments  of  the  superior  courts 
of  common  law  at  Westminster  are  now  delivered."(6) 

{e)  SubsegpierU  proceedings, 

"  Such  judgment  and  order,  if  any,  of  the  said  justices  and  barons, 
shall  be  certified  under  the  hand  of  the  presiding  chief  justice  ' 
or  chief  baron,  to  the  *clerk  of  assize  or  his  deputy,  or  to  the  [*197] 
clerk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy,  as  the  case  may  be,  who 
shall  enter  the  same  on  the  original  record  in  proper  form ;  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  such  entry,  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  assize  or  his  depu- 
ty, or  the  derk  of  the  peace  or  his  deputy,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
form,  as  near  as  may  be  or  to  the  effect  mentioned  in  the  schedule  an- 
nexed to  this  Act^  with  the  necessary  alterations  to  adapt  it  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  shall  be  delivered  or  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
sheriff  or  jailer  in  whose  custody  the  person  convicted  shall  be ;  and 
the  said  certificate  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  such  sheriff  or  jailer, 
and  all  other  persons,  for  the  execution  of  the.  judgment,  as  the  same 

(a)  11  &  12  Vict  e.  tS,  1.2.  (d)  11  ft  12  Viot  a  YS,  &  4. 

(b)  R  T.  3mm,  2  Gtf.  ft  X.  882.  («)  Id.  i.  8. 

WW. 
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shall  be  so  certified  to  have  beexi  affirmed  or  amended,  and  ezecation 
shall  be  thereupon  executed  on  sueh  judgmient, — and  for  the  discharge 
of  the  person  convicted  from  farther  imprisonment^  if  the  judgment 
shall  be  reversed,  avoided,  or  arrested,  and  in  that  case  such  sheriff  or 
jailer  shall  forthwith  discharge  him,  and  also  the  next  court  of  oyw 
and  terminer  and  jail  delivery  or  sessions  of  the  peace  shall  vacate  the 
recognizance  of  bail,  if  any ; — ^and  if  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer 
and  jail  delivery  or  court  of  quarter  sessions  shall  be  directed  to  giTC 
judgment,  the  said  court  shall  proceed  to  give  judgment  at  the  next 
session." 

The  following  is  the  form,  given  in  the  schedule  to  the  Act,  of  the 

Oertijkate  of  the  Clerk  of  Assize  or  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Whereas  at  the  session  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of ,  held  on 

before and  others  their  fellows,  {or  at  the  sessions  of  oyer  and 


terminer  and  jail  delivery  hMfor  the  county  of  — ? — >  on •,  l^<^  ^'^'^ 

others^  Sir  A.  J?.,  knight^  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of omd 

\here  name  the  quorum  commissioners,']  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  am 

jail  delivery,]  A.  B.,  late  of ,  laborer,  having  been  found  guilty  of 

felony,  and  judgment  thereupon  given,  that  [state  the  substance,]  the  court 
before  whom  he  was  tried  reserved  a  certain  question  of  law  for  the 
consideration  of  the  justices  of  either  bench  and  the  barons  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  execution  was  thereupon  respited  in  the  meantime : 
This  is  to  certify,  that  the  said  justices  and  barons  having  met  in  the 

exchequer  chamber  at  Westminster,  on  the day  of 1  ^*  ^^ 

considered  by  the  said  justices  and  barons  there  that  the  judgme^^ 
aforesaid  should  be  annulled,  and  an  entry  made  on  the  record,  tba 
the  said  A.  B.,  ought  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  justic^ 
[*198]  and  barons,  to  have  *been  convicted  of  the  felony  aforesaid; 
and  you  are  therefore  hereby  required  forthwith  to  discharge 
the  said  A.  B.  from  your  custody. 

To  the  jailer  of ,  and  the  sheriff  of ,  and  all  others  whom 

it  may  concern. 

(Signed)        E.  F. 

Clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of > 

[or  Clerk  of  assize  fyr , 

as  the  case  may  be,] 

And  to  prevent  any  fraud  being  practised,  for  the  pupose  of  getting 
the  prisoner  discharged  by  means  of  a  forged  or  altered  certificate,  it 
is  enacted,  "  That  every  person  who  shall  forge  or  alter,  or  shall  offer, 
utter,  dispose  of,  or  put  ofl^  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  altered,  • 
any  certificate  of  or  copy  certified  by  a  chief  justice,— or  any  certificate 
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of  or  oopy  certified  by  a  derk  of  assize  or  his  deputy,  or  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  or  his  deputy,  as  the  case  may  be, — ^with  intent  to  cause  any 
person  to  be  discharged  from  custody,  or  otherwise  prevent  the  due 
course  of  justice, — shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  betransported  beyond 
the  seas  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  three  years,  with  or  without  hard  labor  and  soli- 
tary confinement,  both  or  either,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
which  he  shall  be  tried(a) 


.  SECTION  VI. 

WRTT    OF    EBROB.[l] 

(a)  In  what  cases. 

After  judgment  given  against  a  defendant  upon  an  indictment  at  the 
assizes  or  quarter  sessions,  if  the  indictment  be  bad  in  substance,  or  the 

(a)  11  k  12  VTci  a  78,  &  6. 

[1]  A  writ  of  error  is  used  to  ^emoTe  the  indictment  and  othera  prooeedinga  from  the  oyer 
and  terminer  or  sesBions  into  the  supreme  cpurt,  after  judgment  given  in  the  court  below,  for 
the  puipoee  of  reversing  such  Judgment.  When  once  judgment  is  given,  this  is  the  only 
remedy  for  any  defect  in  the  proceedings.  But  it  can  never  be  obtained  before  Judgment 
1  Chit  Or.  L.  747. 

Massaohuskts. — Writs  of  error,  in  dvil  and  criminal  cases,  may  issue  of  couise  out  of 
the  supreme  Judicial  court,  in  vacation  as  well  as  in  term  time,  and  shall  be  returnable  to  the 
same  court 

No  writ  of  error,  upon  a  judgment  for  any  capital  offence,  shall  issue,  unless  allowed  by 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court,  after  notice  given  to  the  attorney-general, 
or  other  attorney  for  the  commonwealth. 

Writs  of  error,  upon  judgments  in  all  other  criminal  casea^  shall  issue  of  course,  but  they 
shall  not  stay  or  delay  the  execution  of  the  judgment  or  sentence,  unless  they  shall  be  allow- 
ed by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  aupreme  Judicial  court,  with  an  express  order  thereon  for  a 
stay  of  proceedings  on  the  judgment  or  sentence. 

In  Maasachudts^  a  writ,  of  error  lies  from  the  supreme  court  to  the  court  of  conmion  pleas, 
in  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  according  to  the  course  of  the  oommon  law.  Martin 
V.  CbmmontDMttA,  I  Mass.  3^7,  and  in  case  of  reversal,  the  court  of  error  ]b  authorized  to 
render  the  same  judgment  as  the  court  below  ought  to  have  rendered.  CommonweaUk  v. 
EBu,  11  KassL  465. 

Nbw  Tobx. — ^In  Kew  York,  the  revised  statutes  provide  as  follows : 

In  all  cases  except  on  trials  for  capital  offences,  writs  of  error  upon  any  final  Judgment 
rendered  upon  any  indictment  are  writs  of  right  and  issue  of  course,  in  vacation  as  well  as 
in  term,  out  of  the  court  in  which  by  law  they  may  be  made  returnable.  2  R.  8.  740,  %  16. 
7  Gowen,  339.  But  where  the  offence  is  capital,  such  writs  can  not  issue  unless  allowed  by 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  ooort,  upon  notice  given  to  the  attorney-general  or  to  the 
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judgment  be  erroneous,  or  aoj  other  defect  in  subBtance  appear  upon 
the  face  of  the  record,  the  defendant  roay  have  the  Judgment  reversed 

district  attorney  of  the  ooaaty  where  the  conviotiozi  was  had;  and  no  othw  officer  jsiotha* 
rized  to  allow  saeh  writs.    Ibid,  §  14. 

The  Btatnte  declares  that  writs  of  error  shall  issue  out  of  and  under  the  seal  of  tbeoint 
in  which  thej  shall  be  returnable,  and  shall  be  tested  in  ihe  same  manner  as  other  wna 
issued  out  of  such  cdurL    2  R.  S.  2^7,  §  8. 

It  has  been  held  that  where  proceedings  in  the  sessions  are  removed  into  the  supreme  owin 
upon  certiorari,  before  judgment,  according  to  the  statute,  and  they  are  remitted,  a  writ  of 
error  does  not  lie  to  the  supreme  court  from  the  court  of  errors,  (now  the  court  of  «ppt^] 
The  People  v.  Steams,  23  Wend.  634  Nor  will  a  writ  of  error  lie  in  behalf  of  the  peopfe 
after  judgment  for  the  defendant  The  People  t.  Cfomwfff  2  Comst.  9.  In  one  csse(iKiM 
T.  WaUon^  12  John,  434,)  it  is  said  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  criminal  as  to  dril  cum; 
and  that  a  writ  of  error  will  not  be  granted  where  the  merits  have  been  fairij  tried. 

The  statute  provides  that  no  writ  of  error  shall  stay  or  delay  the  execution  of  the  jodg- 
ment,  or  of  sentence  thereon,  unless  the  same  shall  be  allowed  hy  a  justice  of  the  sapww 
court,  or  by  a  circuit  judge,  with  an  express  direction  therein  that  the  same  is  to  opentes 
a  stay  of  proceedings  on  the  judgment  upon  which  such  writ  of  error  is  brou^t  3  B.  & 
•?40,  §  16.  ^ 

Such  writj  when  so  allowed,  shall  be  filed  with  the  derk  of  the  court  in  which  the  joog- 
ment  was  rendered,  who  shall  furnish  to  the  party  filing  the  same,  a  certificate  of  the  vm 
thereof,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  allowance.    Ibid,  §  IT. 

If  the  defendant  be  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  such  allowance  direct  a  ^^^^ 
ceedings  on  the  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  such  sheriff,  upon  being  served  with  the  d^ 
certificate  of  such  writ  being  filed,  and  a  copy  of  the  allowance  of  such  wri^  to  keep  6n» 
defendant  in  his  custody,  without  executing  tiie  sentence  passed  upon  such  indSctmeot, 
to  detain  the  defendant,  to  abide  such  judgment  as  may  be  rendered  upon  such  wnt  oremr. 
Ibid,  §  18.  .  r^ 

If  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  pr^ 
or  in  a  county  jaU,  any  officer  authorized  to  allow  such  writ  of  error,  may  allow  s  ^^ 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  the  defendant  before  him;  Mid  may  thereupon  let  him  to  bail, ^p<w 
recognizance  with  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  that  such  defendant  shall  appei^^ 
supreme  court  to  receive  judgment  on  such  writ  of  error,  or  in  the  court  where  the  tnai 
had,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  supreme  cpurt  shall  direct,  and  that  he  will  obey  ^rtn 
order  and  judgment  which  the  supreme  court  shall  make  in  the  premi8e&    Ihid,  §  1°- 

Upon  any  writ  of  error  being  filed  which  shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  proceedings,  ^^  ^ 
duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  make  a  return  thereto  without  delay,  oontsiniog  • 
script  of  the  indictment,  bill  of  exceptions,  and  judgment  of  the  court,  certified  by  the  deff 
thereof    2  R.  S.  740,  §  20.  ^^^ 

The  district  attorney  of  the  county  must  bring  on  for  'argument,  as  soon  as  P'*'*|^V 
the  return  to  such  writ  of  error :  and  it  is  also  competent  for  the  defendant  in  any  *^°7 
ment  removed  by  writ  of  error,  to  notice  and  bring  on  for  ai^gfument  the  return  to  80Ct 

Id.Ul,§21.  ^  ^oT 

If  an  attorney  has  appeared  Car  the  defendant  in  any  indictment  so  removed  by  ^ 
error,  or  by  certiorari^  by  givmg  notice  of  his  appearance  to  the  district  attorney,  wit^ifl** 
days  after  the  filing  of  such  writ  of  error,  or  within  tfen  days  afler^Ung  the  Certificate  "^ 
Ing  proceedings,  notice  of  argument  thereon  may  be  served  on  such  attorney,  by  the  diitnff 
attorney,  as  in  other  cases.  If  no  attorney  has  so  appeared,  such  notice  must  be  served  pj 
Bonally  on  the  defendant  if  he  be  in  custody;  and  if  he  be  not  in  custody,  it  may  be  «*^ 
by  affixing  the  same  in  the  office  of  a  derk  of  the  supreme  court    Ibid,  §  22. 

The  argument  of  a  criminal  case,  brought  up  on  error,  can  not  be  moved  out  of  it*  <^ 
on  the  calendar,  unless  the  notice  states  the  intention  to  do  so.  The  counsel  for  the  p^ 
has  the  right  to  move  such  cases  out  of  their  order  during  the  first  week  of  the  term:  ^Pff 
that  either  party  may,  on  due  notice.    Ibid,  §  23. 
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by  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  by  writ  of  error ;  or  where  his  proper- 
ty, real  or  personal,  is  forfeited  by  the  judgment,  the  writ  of  enror  may 

No  aasignment  of  errors  or  joinder  in  error  is  necessary  upon  any  writ  of  error  issued 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  >proTi8ion8:  but  the  court  must  proceed  on  the  return  thereto  and 
render  judgment  upon  the  record  before  them.    Ibid,  g  24. 

If  the  supreme  court  affirms  such  judgment^  it  must  direct  the  sentence  pronounced  to  be 
executed,  and  the  same  must  be  executed  accordingly.  If  the  supreme  court  reyerses  the 
judgment  rendered,  it  must  either  direct  a  new  trial  or  that  the  defendant  be  absolutely  dio- 
chargod,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    1  Barb.  Sup.  G.  Bep.  136. 

In  a  case  where  the  defendant  demurred  to  the  indictment,  and  judgment  was  givon 
against  the  people,  which  was  reversed  on  error,  it  wa»  held  that  the  supreme  court  must 
pass  final  judgment  for  the  people,  on  the  demurrer,  and  pass  sentence;  and  that  he  could 
not  withdraw  the  demprrer  and  plead.    People  v.  7h^2or,  3  Denio,  91. 

A  judgment  of  reversal,  by  default,  will  not  be  given,  in  a  criminal  case.  Thece  must  bo 
proof  of  error  in  the  record  or  proceedings  of  the  court  below.  Barron  v.  The  People,  1  Bar. 
Sup.  C.  Rep.  136. 

If  a  new  trial  is  ordered  by  the  supreme  court,  as  aboye  provided,  the  same  is  to  be  had 
in  the  court  in  which  the  indictment  was  first  tried.  2  E.  S.  741,  g  26. 
'  If  a  defendant  in  any  indictment  has  been  let  to  bail  after  the  bringing  of  any  writ  of 
error,  and  neglects  to  appear  at  any  new  trial  that  may  have  been  ordered,  or  to  appear  and 
receive  judgment,  the  oourt  authorized  to  render  such  judgment,  or  in  wbich  such  new  trial- 
was  directed,  may  cause  such  defendant  to  be  arrested,  in  the  same  manner  as  ^pOn  the 
finding  of  an  indictment,  and  may  forfeit  his  recognizance  and  direct  the  same  to  be  prose* 
cuted.    Ibid,  §27. 

Whenever  any  indictment  shall  be  removed  into  the  supreme  court,  or  any  person  indicted 
shall  be  brought  intathat  court  by  hdbeaa  corpus,  the  justices  thereof  may  remand  such  par- 
son and  such  indictment  to  the  proper  county,  where  such  indictment  may  be  tried;  and  the 
court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  the  court  of  sessions  to  which  any  indictment  shall  be  ao  re- 
manded, shall  proceed  therein  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  indictment  had  no't  been  re- 
moved into  the  supreme  court    Id.  742,  §  28. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  if  a  record  come  into  the  supreme  court  it  can  not  be  remanded 
to  the  court  below.  Had  it  not  been 'for  this  last  sectiou  of  the  statute  above  referred  to^ 
(which  corresponds  with  1  B.  L.  1813,  p.  496,  g  7,  and  6  Hen.  8,  cb.  6^)  indictments  Ibr  felo- 
nies removed  into  the  supreme  court  must  always  have  remained  there.  It  is  in  virtue  of 
that  statute  that  they  go  down  to  the  oyer  and  terminer  or  sessions  of  the  proper  county.  7 
Cowen,  133. 

Pennsylvania. — Whensoever  any  person  shall  be  Indicted  in  any  court  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, gaol  delivery,  or  sessions  of  the  peace,  the  party  charged  shall  be  at  liberty  to  remove 
the  said  indictment,  and  all  proceedings  thereupon,  or  a  transcript  thereof  into  the  supreme 
court,  by  a  writ  of  certiorari,  or  by  writ  of  error,  as  the  case  may  require.  Provided  alucafSf 
That  no  such  writ  of  certiorari,  or  writ  of  error,  shall  issue,  or  be  available  to  remove  the 
said  indictment,  and  proceedings  thereupon,  or  a  transcript  thereof  or  to  stay  execution  of 
the  judgment  thereupon  rendered,  unless  the  same  shall  be  specially  allowed  by  the  supreme 
court,  or  one  of  the  justices  thereoi^  upon  sufficient  cause  to  it  or  him  shown,  or  shall  have 
been  sued  out  with  the  consent  of  tlie  attorney-general ;  which  special  allowance  or  oonsent 
shall  be  in  writing,  and  certified  on  the  said  writ.    Dunlop's  L.  Penn.  ch.  106,  g  7. 

Mains. — No  writ  of  error,  upon  a  judgment  for  any  capital  offence,  shall  issue,  imles4 
allowed  by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court)  after  notice  given  to  the  attor- 
ney-general or  other  attorney  for  the  state. 

Upon  all  other  judgments  in  criminal  cases,  writs  of  error  shall  issue  of  course;  but  they 
shall  not  stay  or  delay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  or  judgment,  unless  they  shall  be  allow- 
ed by  a  justice  of  the  supreipe  judicial  court,  with  an  express  order  thereon,  for  a  stay  of  ail 
prooeediDjis  on  socb  judgment  or  sentonoe. 

80 
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order  of  the  court  in  .the  premises,  in  which  such  trial  was  had,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

If  such  person  shall  not  so  recognize,  he  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  to  await  the  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court ;  and  in  that  case  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  oonvictioa 
was  had,  shall  file  a  certified  oopjr  of  the  record  and  proceedings  in  the  case,  in  the  supreme 
court;  and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  questions  of  law 
arising  on  such  exceptions  or  report;  and  shall  certify  their  determination  to  the  court  in 
which  the  trial  was  had,  together  with  directions  as  to  a  new  trial,  or  such  other  proceedings 
as  right  and  justice  shall  require ;  but  the  proceedings  herein  prescribed  shall  not  deprive 
anj  party  of  his  writ  of  error,  for  anj  error  or  defect  appearing  of  record. 

*The  court,  in  which  the  party  so  convicted  and  recognized  shall  be  bound  to  appear  as 
aforesaid,  shall  have  power  to  continue  such  recognizance, 'or  require  a  new' recognizance, 
with  further  or  other  sureties  untQ  the  decision  of  the  supremo  court  shall  be  had  in  the 
premises,  and  in  de&ult  of  compliance  with  any  such  requisition,  such  court  may  commit  the 
party  so  convicted  to  dose  custody.  Rev.  Sts.  of  Michigan,  pp.  "703,,  "703,  sees.  2  to  7,  in* 
elusive. 

A  person  convicted  of  an  offence  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  may  i^peal  fix>m  the  judgment 
of  such  justice  of  the  peace  to  the  circuit  court ;  provided  said  person  shall  enter  into  a  re- 
cognizance with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties  conditioned  to  appear  before  said  court  and 
abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  therein.  And  the  justice  from  whose  judgment  an  appeal 
is  taken,  shall  make  a  special  return^  of  the  proceedings  had  before  said  justtce;  and  shall 
Icause  the  warrant  and  return,  together  with  the  recognizance  or  recognizances  to  be  filed  in 
said  circuit  court  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the  circuit  court  next  to  be  holden  for  said 
county,  and  the  complainant  and  witnesses  may  also  be  required  to  enter  into  recognizances 
with  or  without  sureties,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  appear  at  said  circuit  court  at  tlie 
time  last  aforesaid,  and  to  abide  the  order  of  the  court  therein.    Ibid.  419. 

Vermont. — Every  question  of  law,  decided  by  the  county  court,  ari^ng  on  demurrer,  or 
upon  a  trial  by  jury,  in  a  prosecution  by  indictment  or  information  for  any  crime  or  misde- 
meanor, may,  after  verdict  of  guilty  is  returned,  be  allowed  and  placed  upon  the  record,  if 
the  court,  upon  consideration  of  the  difficulty  and  impdriajicG  of  such  question,  shall  so  di- 
rect,- and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  pass  to  the  supreme  oourt  for  a  final 
dociiJion,  and  judgment,  sentence  and  execution  Shall  be-thereupon  respited  and  stayed. 

Exceptions  to  the  decision  of  the  county  court,  upon  any  motion  in  arrest  6f  judgment 
made  in  a  prosecution  by  indictment  or  information,  may  be  allowed  and  placed  upon  the 
record,  if  such  court,  upon  consideration  of  tlie  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  question, 
shall  so  direct,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  the  same  sliall  thereupon  pass  to  the  supreme  court 
for  a  final  decision ;  and  judgment,  sentence  and  execution  shall  thereupon  be  respited  and 
stayed. 

'  If,  on  inspection  of  the  record  in  any  cause,  the  supreme  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
judgment  ought  to  be  rendered  upon  the  verdict,  such  oourt  shall  proceed  to  render  judg- 
ment and  sentence  thereon,  according  to  law,  and  cause  execution  thereof  to  be  done;  oth- 
erwise'the  cause  shall  be  removed  to  the  county  court  for  trial,  or  judgment  of  acquittal  shall 
be  rendered  by  the  supreme  court,  as  law  and  justice  may  require. 

No  writ  of  Qrror  shall  be  allowed  in  a  criminal  cause,  prosecuted  by  Indictment  or  infor- 
mation. Ruv.  St^  of  Yennont,  pp.  228,  229,  sees.  72  to  75,  inclusive. 
'  The  supreme  oourt  shaU  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  such  petitions,  not  triable  by 
jury,  as  may  by  law  be  brought  before  such  court,  and  shall  have  power  te  issue  and  deter- 
mine all  writs  of  error,  certiorari,  mandamus,  prohibition  and  quo  warranto,  and  all  other 
writs  and  processes  to  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  to  corporations  and  individuals,  that 
Shan  be  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  the  regular  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
shall  liave  power  to  try  and  determine  all  such  questions  of  law  as  shall  be  removed  ftom 
the  county  court,  agreeably  to  the  ppovisiona  of  this  chapter.  Rev.  Sts.  of  Vermont,  pp.  219, 
220,  sec.  6. 

YiROiKiA. — ^A  party,  in  a  criminal  case  or  proceeding  for  contempt,  for  whom  a  writ  of  er- 
ror Um  to  a  higher  oourt^  may  except  to  an  opinion  of  the  oourt  and  tender  a  bill  ef  excep- 
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tioDfly  whidi,  Gf  the  troth  of  the  caae  be  fairlj  stated  therein,)  the  judge,  judges  or  justioM, 
m  the  greater  part  of  those  present,  shall  sign;  and  it  shall  be  a  part  of  the  reoord  of  the 
case.  This  sectioa  shall  not  be  oonstnied  to  authorize  a  bill  Of  exceptions  to. an  opinion  of 
an  ezaming  court    Rer.  Code  of  Ya,  p.  779,  sea  1. 

An  appeal  may  be  taken,  in  Virginia,  flx>m  the  judgmert  of  a  conservator  of  the  peace, 
to  the  court  of  the  county  or  corporation.    Bev.  Ck)de  of  Ya^  of  1849,  tit  66,  dL  201. 

In  the  case  of  a  negro  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  by  a  justice,  there  may  be  an  appeal 
fVom  the  decision  to  the  county  or  corporation  court,  by  the  negro,  of  if  he  be  a  slave,  by 
his  owner.  Such  negro  shall,  unless  let  to  bail,  be  committed  by  the  jusUqe  to  jail  until  the 
next  term  of  such  court,  and  the  witnesses  shall  also  be  recognized  to  appear  then. 

Eveiy  such  appeal  shall  be  tried  without  pleadings  in  writing,  and  without  a  continuance, 
except  for  good  cause;  the  court  shall  heat  all  the  evidence  produced  on  either  side,  and 
give  such  judgment  as  seems  to  it  proper,  and  enforce  the  execution  thereof.  Bev.  Code  of 
Ya.,  p.  788,  Bec&  16.  16. 

WiscONSDT. — Every  person  convicted  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  offence^  may 
appeal  from  the  sentence  to  the  circuit  court  then  next  to  be  held  in  the  same  county,  and 
such  appellant  shall  be  committed  to  abide  the  sentence  of  said  justice  until  he  shall  recog- 
nize to  the  state  of  Wisconsin  in  such  reasonable  sum  with  such  sureties  as  said  justice  sliall 
require,  with  condition  to  appear  at  the  court  appealed  to^  and  there  to  prosecute  his  appeal 
and  to  abide  the  sentenee  of  the  court  thereon,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behavior. 

The  justice,  on  such  appeal,  shall  make  a  copy  of  the  conviction  and  other  proceedings  in 
the  case,  and  transmit  the  same,  together  with  the  recognizance,  if  any  shall  be  token,  to  the 
derk  of  the  court  appealed  to ;  and  the  fees  of  the  justice  therefor  shall  foe  paid  from  the 
county  treasury  in  like  manner  as  other  costs  in  criminal  prosecutions  are  paid. 

The  appellant  shall  not  be  required  to  advanoe  any  fees  in  claiming  his  appeal,  nor  in  pros- 
ecuting the  same ;  but  if  oonvicted  in  the  circuit  court,  or  if  sentenced  for  failing  to  prose- 
cute his  appeal,  he  may  be  required,  as  part  of  his  sentence,  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  costs  of  prosecution. 

If  the  appellant  shall  fail  to  enter  and  prosecute  his  appeal,  he  shall  be  defaulted  on  his 
recognizance,  if  any  was  taken,  and  tbe  circuit  court  may  award  sentence  against  him  for 
the  offence  whereof  he  was  oonvicted,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  been  convicted  thereof  in 
that  court  And  if  he  is  not  then  in  custody,  process  may  be  issued  to  bring  him  into  court 
to  reoeive  sentence. 

Whenever,  upon  suit  brought  upon  any  recognizance  to  prosecute  an  appeal,  the  penalty 
thereof  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited,  or  when  by  leave  of  the  court  such  penalty  shall 
have  been  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  or  to  the  derk  of  the  court,  without  a  suit  or  beibre 
judgment  diall  be  given  in  manner  by  law  provided,  if  by  law  any  forfeiture  shall  accrue  to 
any  person  by  reason  of  the  offence  of  which  the  appellant  was  convicted,  the  court  may 
award  to  him  such  sum  as  he  may  be  entitled  to  out  of  such  forfeiture. 

The  circuit  court  may,  at  the  term  in  which  the*  trial  of  any  indictment  shall  be  had,  or 
within  one  year  thereafter,  or  the  supreme  court  within  one  year  thereafter,  on  the  petition 
or  motion  in  writing  of  the  defendant,  grant  a  new  trial  for  any  cause  for  which  by  law  a 
new  trial  may  be  granted,  or  when  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that  justice  has  not  been 
done,  and  on  sUch  terms  or  conditions  as  the  court  may  "direct 

Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  before  the  circuit  court,  being  aggrieved  - 
by  any  opinion,  direction  or  judgment  of  the  court  in  any  matter  of  law,  may  allege  excep- 
tions to  such  opinion,  direction  or  judgment,  which  exceptions  being  reduced  to  writing  in 
a  summary  mode,  and  presented  to  the  court  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  term,  and  found 
conformable  to  the  truth  of  the  case^  shall  be  allowed  and  signed  by  the  judge,  and  there- 
upon all  further  proceedings  in  that  court  shall  be  stayed,  unless  it  shall  dearly  appear  to 
the  judge  that  such  exceptions  are  frivolous^  immaterial  or  intended  only  for  delay ;  and  in 
that  case  judgment  may  be  entered  and  sentence  awarded  in  such  manner  as  the  judge  may 
deem  reasonable,  notwithstandhig  the  allowance  of  such  exceptions. 

If  upon  the  trial  of  any  perwm  who  shall  be  convicted  in  said  circuit  court|  any  question 
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no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  as  where  s,  commission  authorizes  an  in- 
dictment to  be  taken  before  A.,  B^  0.  and  twelve  Others,  and  by  color 
.  thereof  the  commissioners  proceed   on  an  indictment  taien 
.  [*199]    before  eight  persons  only,  there  *the  books  say  that  the  judg- 
ment may  be  falsified,  by  showing  the  special  matter,  withoa: 
writ  of  error,  because  it  is  void  ;(a)  which  appears  to  me  to  mean,  tkt 
upon  the  record  being  brought  before  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  tr 
certiorari,  that  court  upon  a  statement  of  the  special  matter  on  affidavit, 
uncontradicted,  will  quash  the  whole  proceeding.     Or,  if  such  matter 
appear  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  the  judgment  may  be  reversed  upon 
writ  of  error.(6) 

But  Judgment  must  have  been  given,  otherwise  a  writ  of  error  viE 
not  lie.  And  therefore  formerly  where  a  naan  was  indicted  for  felony 
and  found  guilty,  and  he  prayed  his  clergy,  wiiich  was  allowed  to  hm 
he  could  not  afterwards  have  a  writ  of  error ;  for^he  was  convicted  onlj 
not  attainted.(c)  '         '  . 

And  .the  judgment  must  have  been,  upon  an  indictment-;  for  no  wnt 
of  error  will  lie  upon  a  mere  summary  conviction  ](d)  not  even  upon  a 
conviction  of  forcible  entry  by  justices  of  the  peace  upon  view  ]{e)  nor 
in  .any  other  case.   .  '  . 

And  it  must  be  .a  judgment  against  the  defendant  ;(^)  foi  there  is  no 
instance  of  error  being  brought  upon  a  judgment  for  a  defendant  after 
an  accjuittal. 

If  the  indictment  be  against  two,  and  judgment  against  both,  error 
may  be  brought  by  either,  but  it  must  be  in  the  names  of  both;  but 
if  upon  an  indictment  againsktwo,  judgment  be  against  one  only/.then 
he  may  bring  error  in  his  own  name  alone. 

(i)  Attorney  gmeraPs  fiat 

Before  a  writ  ot  error  in  a  criminal  case,  however,  is  sued  out  the  a 
torney-general's  fiat  for  it  must  first  be  obtained.(A)    First,  therefore^ 

(a)  3  Iii8t.'231 ;  2  Hawk.  c.  50,  &  3  ;  4  BL  ry's  case,  2  Jon.  16T ;  Tin.  Abr.  Brror,  B  i 

Com.  390,  391.  2  Bac.  Abr.  Error,  A. 

(J)  2  Bac.  Abr.  Error,  A.  1.  (e)  Anon.  Vent.  171. 

(c)  Long'8  case,  Cro.  Eliz.  489;  2  Bac.  Abr.  .  {g)  3  Inst  214;  2  Bac.  Abr.  Error,  A  ^ 
Error,  A.  2 ;  Vin.  Abr.  Error,  0.  {h)  2  Hawk.  c.  50,  s.  13. 

(<l)  Anon.  Vent  33.    Anon,  Id.  171.    Ber- 


book,  and  a  eertifled  copy  of  the  entry  must  be  forthwith  remitted  to  the.  clerk  where  the 
orfgio*!  Jadgment  was  rendered.   ' 

After  the  certificate  of  the  judgment  has  been  remitted  as  provided  in  the  preoediog  ^ 
tion  the^Bupieme  court  has  no  fiurther  Jurisdiction  of  the  prooeedioga  thereon,  and  aU  <^^ 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  judgment  into  effect  most  be  made  by  tbe  ooort  ^ 
Whieh  the  oertiflcat^  is  remitted.  Ck>de  of  Iowa,  ppc  427,  428,  sees.  3088  to  310S,  ioda- 
■lye. 
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obtain  a  certificate  from  couBsel  that  tliere  is  error  in  the  record.;  and 
upon  producing  that,  and  a  verified  copy  of  the  indictment  or  record 
to  the  attorney-general,  he  usually  grants  his  fiat  for  the  writ  of  error. 
This  is  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  in  misdemeanors,  upon  sufficient 
cause  being  shown  for  it ;  but  in  cases  of  felony,  it  is  granted  only  ex 
gratia.(a)  '  ' 

(c)  The  writ  and  return.' 

There  seems  to  be  two  modes  of  proceeding,  either  of  wKich  the  par- 
ty may  adopt  at  his  option  :  he-may  bring  the  writ  of  error  directed  to 
the  judges-,  justices,  or  recorder,  who  pt^dnounced  the  judgment,  and 
have  the  record  rejumed  to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  under 
and  by  *virtue  of  it;,  or  he  may  have  the  record  removed  into  [*200] 
the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  certiorari^  and  then  bring  a  writ 
of  error  coram  nbbis  upon  it.(t)  The  former;  however,  seems  to  be  the 
most  approved  mode  of  proceeding.  Upon  producing  the  Jht  for  the 
writ  at  the  petty  bag  office,  the  clerk  there  will  make  out  the  writ.  De- 
liver the  writ  then  to  the  clerk  of  assize  (if  the  trial  were  at  the  assi- 
zes,) or  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  (if  the  trial  were  at  sessions,)  and  hh 
will  make  a  return  to  it.  For  this  purpose  he  must  get  the  record  made 
np,  and  engrossed  on  parchment.(c)  He  then  indorses  the  writ  thus: 
"The  record  and  proceedings,  whereof  mention  is  within  made,  appear 
in  a  certain  schedule  to  this  writ  annexed.  The  answer  of  the  com- 
missioners \or  justices  or  recorder^  within  named."  He  then  annexes 
the  record  to  the  writ,  and  transmits' it  to  the  crown  office. 

{d)  Bail^' 

.  In  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  defendant,  in  order  to  stay  execution  of 
the  judgment,  or,  if  in  custody,  to  be  set  at  liberty,  pending  the  writ, 
may  enter*  into  recognizance,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  before  any 
judge  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench^  or  any  commissioner  for  taking 
bail  in  the  country,  in  such  sum  as  the  judge  or  commissioner  shall  di- 
rect, conditioned  to  prosecute  the  writ  of  error  with  eflfect,  and,  in  case 
the  judgment  shall  be  affirmed,  forthwith  to  render  the  defendant  to 
prison  according  to  the  judgment,  if  imprisonment  be  adjudged.(rf)t  If 
the  defendant  be  under  disability,  then  a  recognizance  with  two  sufficient 
sureties  shall  be  taketi.(e)  The  sureties  justify,  &c.,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  civil  actions.(^) 

(a)  4  Bl.  Com.  392.    See  Com.  Dig.  Error,  (a)  See  the  fonn,  ante^  p.  193. 

A.     Oargrave's  case.  Bo.  Bep.   176.    Vin.  (d)  8  ft  9  Vict  c  68,  &  1.    ' 

Abr.  Error,  F.  (e)  Id. 

(p)  R  y.  Ibxleif,  1  Salk.  266;  3  Com.  Dig.  (^)  Id. 
Error,  B. 
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Upon  tlie  recognizance  being  Jaransmitted  to  the  crown  office  of  the 
court  of  Queens  bench,  the  clerk  there  will  give  a  certificate  thereof  to 
the  defendant's  agent,  which,  being  duly  verified  by  affidavit  made 
before  one  of  the  judges  of  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law 
or  a  commissioner,  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  to  the  jailer  to  discharge 
the  defendant,  or,  if  a  fine  We  been  levied,  to  authorize  the  person 
hiaviilg  the  amount,  to  repay  it  to  the  defendant.(a) 

If  the  j  udgment  be  affirmed,  and  imprisonment  were  adjudged,  then, 
if  the  defencliint  had  been  imprisoned  any  time  under  the  judgment  at 
the  time  he  was  discharged,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  the  remainder 
of  the  time  only,  which,  was  adjudged (6) 

(e)  Alignment  of  errors. 

As  soon  as  the  writ  is  returned,  and  the  return  filed,  get  the  assign- 
ment of  errors  drawn  and  signed  by  counsel,  engross  it  on  paper,  and, 
in  misdemeanors,  file  it  in  the  crown  office;  but  in  cases  of  felony,  the 

defendant  must  appear  in  court,  assign  errors  in  person. 
[*201]  *It  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  thact  in  cases  of  misde- 
meanor, if  at  this  or  any  other  stage  of  the  piroceedmgs,  the 
court  of  error,  upon  motion,  decide  that  the  defendant  has  wilfuJiy  de' 
layed  or  neglected  to  prosecute  the  writ  of  error  with  eflfect,  Ihey  may 
order  the  writ  to  be  quashed ;  and  thereupon  the  defendant  will  be 
liable  to  execution  on  the  judgment.(c) 

,  (/)  Joinder  in  error. 

After  filing  the  assignment  of  errors,  let  the  plaintiff  in  error  obtain 
a  side  bar  rule  to  join  in  error,  and  serve  it,  topjether  with  a  copf^ 
the  asssignment,  on  the  prosecutor  pr  his  attorney ;  and  if  he  do  no 
file  a  joinder  in  error  within  eight  days  after  service  of  the  rul^  ^^ 
plaintiff  in  error  may  sign  judgment  as  for  want  of  a  joinder,  attne 
opening  of  the  office  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  unless  W  order 
of  the  court  or  of  a  judge,  exteiiding  such  time,  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained and  served,  and  in  such  case  judgment  shall  not  be  signed  tintu 
the  day  aft^r  the  expiration  of  the  time  granted  by  such  order-t^ 

The  prosecutor,  within  the  time  here  mentioned,  must  get  his  j^^' 
der  in  error  drawn,  engrossed  on  paper,  and  signed  by  counsel,  9Ji>^ 
must  file  it  at  the  crown  office.(«) 

ig)  Argument^  &c. 
Upon  the  joinder  in  error  being  filed,  either  party  may  obtain  a  rule 

(a)8A9Vi^o.68,  aa.        *  (c)Id.  b.6, 

Q>)  Id.  a  3.  (d)  Eeg.  Or.  Off  17, 18. 
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for  a  concilium  at  the  crown  office  and  serva  it  on  the  opposite  party ; 
and  then  the  case  is  set  down  in  the  crown  paper  for  argument.  The 
rule  specifies  the  day  for  which  the  case  will  be  put  into  the  paper,  and 
must  be  drawn  up  and  served  six  days  at  least  before  such  day  within 
forty  miles  of  London,  or  within  eight  days  in  other  ca6es.(a)  But  in 
all  cases  where  the  defendant  is  in  prison,  or  otherwise  undergoing  his 
sentence,  the  court  upon  application  op  his  behalf,  will  in  general  fix 
some  early  day  in  the  term  for  the  argument,  and  a  rule  must  be  draw^i 
up  accordingly,  which  must  be  served  on  the  prosecutor  or  his  attor- 
ney. 

Paper  books  are  then  delivered  by  the  parties  respectively  to  the 
judges,  and  the  case  argued,  as  in  Ordinary  cases  upon  a  demurrer ;  and 
the  court  then  deliver  their  judgment. 

Qi)  Judgment,  Ac. 

The  judgment  of  the  court  of  error  is  either  that  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  be  aflSrmed,  or,  quod  cassetur.  If  it  be  affirmed,  the  court 
will  remand  the  defendant  to  his  former  custody,  in  order  that  he  may 
undergo  his  punishment  If  it  be  reversed,  then  by  stat.  11  k  12  Vict. 
c.  78,  s.  5,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  court  of  error  either  to  pro- 
nounce the  proper  judgment,  or  to  remit  the  record  to  the  court  below, 
in  order  that  such  court  may  pronounce  the  proper  judgment  . 
upon  such  indictment,  &c.  *This  latter  provision  seems  to  [*202] 
have  reference  only  to  cases,  where  the  error  is  -in  the  judg- 
ment itself;  as  where  the  judgment  isibr  ten  years  transportation, 
where  by  law  it  should  only  be  for  seven ;  or  where  the  judgment  is 
for  transportation,  where  by  law  the  ofiedce  is  punishable  with  impris- 
oument  only ;  or  the  like.  Formerly,  in  such  a  case,  where  the  judg- 
ment was  reversed  the  court  had  no  power  to  pronounce  any  other 
judgment  but  merely  that  of  reversal,  and  the  defendant  was  conse- 
quently discharged.(i) 

Where  an  outlawry  is  reversed  for  error,  the  party  is  put  to  plead  to 
the  indictment((;) 

(a)  Reg.  Gr.  Oft  21.  (c)  3  Hawk.  o.  60,  &  18. 

(h)  R  T.  BownUet  ol,  t  Ad.  A  EL  68. 
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SECTION  vir. 

EXECUTION.  [1] 

(a)  Deaths 
If  sentence  of  death  be  passed  by  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  or 

[1]  MAS8ACHuSBTTS.~The  punishment  of  death  shaU,  in  every  caae,  be  inflicted  by  hangiaj 
the  .convict  by  the  neck,  until  he  is  dead ;  and  the  sentence  shall,  at  the  time  directed  Ijyi^ 
warrant,  be  executed  within  the  walla  of  a  prison  of  the  county  in  which  the  convictija 
was  had,  or  within  the  enclosed  yard  of  such  prison. 

The  sheriff  of  such  county  shall  be  present  at  the  ezecotion,  onleas  he  shall  be  pcreoted 
by  sickness  or  other  casualty,  and  also  two  of  his  deputies,  to  be  designated  by  him,  and  b« 
shall  request  the  presence  of  the  district  attorney,  clerk  or  clerks  of  the  county  coortB,  vA 
twelve  reputable  citizens,  indtiding  a  physician  or  surgeon ;  and  he  shall  permit  lhe<»an» 
of  the  criminal,  such  ministers  of  the  gospel  as  the  criminal  shall  desire,  ahd  his  relfttions 
be  present,  and  also  suph  officers  of  the  priiBon,  deputies  and  and  constable^  military  p»ifl 
or  other  assistants,  as  he  shall  ^ee  fit 

Whenever  a  sheriff  shall  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  any  oonvic^  in  obedienw 
to  a  wairant  0x)m  the  governor,  he  shall  make  return  thereof  under  his  hand,  with  na 
ings  therein,  to  the  secretary, s  office,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  shall  also  file  in  the  den^  * 
floe  of  the  court,  where  the  coHvictiou  was  had,  an  att^st^d  copy  of  the  warrant  and  retnra, 
and  the  derk  shall  subjoin  a  brief  abstract  of  such  return  to  the  recOTd  of  the  convictioDiM 
sentence.    Rev.  Sts.of  Mass.,  p.  76*7,  sees.  13.  14,  16. 

New  Toek. — WJienever  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  <«»«»'  ^ 
•court,  or  a  major  part  thereof,  of  whom  the  presiding  judge  stall  always  be  one,  shafl  D»i« 
out,  sign  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  a  warrant,  stating  such  conviction 
sentence,  and  appointing  the  day  on  which  such  sentence  shall  be  executed;    • 

Such  day  shall  not  be  less  thitn  four  weeks  and  not  more  than  eight  weeks  from  toe 
of  the  sentence. 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  court  at  which  such  conviction  shall  have  taken  place, 
immediately  thereupon  transmit  to  the  governor  of  this  state  by  mail,  a  statement  of 
conviction  and  sentence  wHh  the  notes  of  testimony  taken  by  such  judge  on  the  trial. 

The  governor  shall  be  authorized  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  ooort «  V 
peals,  justices  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  any  of  them  upo^ 
statement  so  furnished. 

No  judge,  court  or  officer,  other  than  the  governor,  shall  have  any  authority  ^^     . 
or  suspend  the  execution  of  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death;  c 
sheriffs,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

Whenever  for  any  reason,  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  ^^  ^ 
have  been  executed  pursuant  to  such  sentence,  and  the  aame  shall  stand  in  fuUfon^  *^ 
supreme  court,  on  the  application  of  the  attorney-general  or  of  the  district  attoniey  o'  ^ 
county  where  the  conviction  was  had,  shall  issue  a  ^rit  of  habeas  corptis  to  bring  s^^  ^°' 
vict  before  such  court;  or  if  he  be  at  large,  a  warrant  for  his  ^prehension  may  bo  isso^  ^J 
the  said  court  or  any  justices  thereof 

Upon  such  convict  being  brought  before  the  court,  they  shall  proceed  to  inquirs  wto  ^ 
fiicts  and  circumstances,  and  if  no  legal  reasons  exist  against  the  execution  of  such  sentenc^i 
they  shall  sign  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  county,  commanding  him  to  do  execu- 
tion of  such  sentence,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  appointed  therein ;  which  shall  be  obej^  ^^ 
Buch  sheriff  accordingly. 
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j  ail  deliyeiy  in  the  country,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  or  city  for  which 
the  assizes  are  holden  must  execute  the  sentence,  within  such  county 

The  paniBhment  of  death  shall  in  all  cases  be  inflicted,  by  hanging  the  oonyiet  by  the 
neck,  until  he  be  dead. 

Whenever  any  person  shall  be  condemned  to,  suffer  death  for  any  crime  of  which  such 
person  shall  have  been  convicted  in  any  court  of- this  state,  such  ^punishment  shall  be  in- 
flicted within  the  walls  of  the  prison  of  the  county  in  which  such  conviction  shall  have  ta^ 
ken  place,  or  witbin  a  yard  or  enclosure  a4joiuing  said  prison. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  of  the  county,*  to  be  present  at  such 
execution,  and  to  invite  the  presence  by  at  least  three  days'  previous  notice,  of  the  judges^ 
district  attorney,  clerk  and  surrogate  of  said  county,  together  with  two  physicians  and 
twelve  reputable  citizens,  to  be  selected  by  said  sheriff  or  under  sheriff:  And  the  said  she- 
riff or  under  sheriff  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  criminal,  permit  sUch  minister  or  ministereof 
the  gospel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  said  criminal  shall  name,  and  any  of  the  immediate  rela- 
tives of  said  criminal,  to  attend  and  be  present  at  such  execution ;  and  also  such  officers  of 
the  prison,  deputies  and  constables  as  said  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  shall  deem  expedient  to 
have  present;  but  no  other  persons  than  those  herein  mentioned^ shall  be  permitted  to  be 
present  at  such  execution,  nor  shall  any  person  under  age  be  allowed  to  witness  the  same. 

The  sheriff  or  under  sheriff  and  judges  attending  such  execution,  shall  prepare  and  sign, 
officially,  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  time  and  place  thereof  and  that  such  crimbal  was 
then  and  there  executed  in  conformity  to  the  sentence  of  the  court  and  the  provisions  of  this 
act;  and  shall  procure  to  said  certificate  the  signatures  of  the  other  public  officers  and  per- 
sods,  not  relatives  of  the  criminal,  who  witnessed  such  execution:  And  the  sheriff  or  under 
sheriff  shall  cause  such  certificate  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  said  county  and  a 
copy  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  state  paper,  and  in  one  newspaper,  if  any,  printed  in 
said  county. 

If  in  any  county  there  shall  not  be  a  jail,  or  the  jail  erected  shall  beoome  unfit  or  unsafe 
for  the  confinement  of  prisoners,  or  shall  be  dest^yed  by  fire  or  otherwise,  and  the  county 
judge  of  such  county  shall  have  according  to  law  designated  the  jail  of  some  contiguous 
county  for  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  of  the  county,-  it. shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  which  any  convict  sentenced  to  death  shall  be  confined,  to  attend  upon  the 
day  appointed  fbr  the  executing  of  the  sentence  at  the  jail  of  said  county  designated  by  said 
judge,  and  there  conduct  the  proceedings,  and  execute  the  sentence  in  all  respects  as  if  the 
jail  was  located  in  the  county  where  such  conviction  was  had.  2  R.  S.  (4th  ed.,  fianka^ 
Gould  k  Co.,  1852,)  844-846,  sees.  11-29. 

PEKNSYLVAinA. — ^That  whenever  hereafter  any  person  shall  be  condemned  to  suffer  death 
by  hanging  for  any  crime  of  which  he  or  she  shall  have  been  convicted,  the  said  punishment 
shall  be  inflicted  on  him  or  her  wtthin  the  walls  or  yard  of  the  jail  of  the  county  in  which 
he  or  she  shall  have  been  convicted ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or  coroner  of  the 
said  county  to  attend  and  be  present  at  such  execution,  to  which  he  shall  invite  the  pre- 
sence of  a  physician,  attorney-general  or  deputy  attorney-general  of  the  county,  and  tyrelve 
reputable  citizens,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  sheriff;  and  the  said  sheriff  sbaU,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  criminal,  permit  such  ministers  of  the  g^pel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  he  or  she 
may  name,  and  any  of  his  or  her  immediate  relatives,  to  attend  and  be  present  at  such  exe- 
cution, together  with  such  officers  of  the  prison  and  such  of  the  sheriff's  deputies  as  the  said 
sheriff  or  coroner  in  his  discretion  may  think  it  expedient  to  have  present,  and  it  shall  be 
only  permitted  to  the  persons  above  designated  to  witness  the  said  ex.ecution :  Profvided,  - 
That  no  person  nnder  age  shall  be  permitted  on  any  account  to  witness  the  same. 

After  the  execution,  the  said  sheriff  or  coroner  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation  in  writing, 
that  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  said  criminal  within  the  walls  or  yard  aforesaid  at  the  time 
designated  by  the  death  warrant  of  the  governor,  and  the  same  shall  be  flled  in  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  of  the  aforesaid  county,  and  a  copy  thereof  pub- 
lished m  two  or  more  newspapers,  one  at  least  of  ^hich  shall  be  printed  In  the  ooun^  where 
the  execution  took  place. 
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or  city,  and  not  elsewhere.    The  only  exception  to  this  is,  where  tk 
record  and  prisoner  have  been  removed  into  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench, 

Paaaed  10th  April,  1834. — Pamph.  L.  p.  234.  Dunlop's  Laws  of  Peimaylrama,  pp.  ^ 
606,  aeoa.  1,  2. 

Maine. — ^Whei)  any  person  shall  be  oonvicted  of  oaf  crime  punishable  with  deitfa,  td 
sentenced  to  saffer  such  punishment,  he  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  sentenced  to  hard  hkr 
in  the  state  prison,  until  suoh  punishment  of  death  shall  be  inflicted. 

And  no  person,  so  sentenced  and  imprisoned,  shall  be  executed  in  pursuance  of  snciisB- 
tence,  within  one  year  ftom  the  day  such  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  nor  until  the  wbdt 
record  of  such  proceedings  or  case  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  said  courts  uDder  tbe 
seal  thereof  to  the  supreme  executiFe  authority  of  the  state^  nor  until  a  warrant  shali  bi 
Issued  by  said  executive  authority,  under  the  great  seal  of  this  state,  directed  to  tbe  sberi 
of  the  county  wherein  the  state  prison  shall  be  situated,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  mat 
the  said  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  into  execution.  * 

The  punishment  of  death  shall,  m  every  case,  be  inflicted  by  hanging  the  convict  by  tbs 
neck  until  he  is  dead,  and  the  sentence  shall,  at  the  time  directed  by  the  warrant,  be  ei»- 
cuted  within  the  walls  of  the  state  prison,  or  the  enclosed  yard  of  the  sama 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  shall  be  present  at  the  place  of  execution,  unless  preTeotedbif 
sickness  or  other  casualty,  and  also  two  of  his  deputies  designated  by  him.  He  shall  reqaot 
the  county  attorney  and  twelve  citizens,  including  a  surgeon  or  physician,  and  shall  pem^ 
the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  such  minister  of  the  gospel  as  the  criminal  shall  ^desir^  «^  ^ 
relations,  to  be  present^  and  such  -officers  of  the  prison,  deputies^  constables  and  oSjXssj 
guard  as  he  may  see  fit,  but  no  others. 

Whenever  a  sheriff  shall  infiict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  any  convict  in  obediflW 
to  a  warrant  fix>m  the  governor,  he  shall  make  return  thereof  under  his  hand  with  faii^ 
ings  thereon,  to  the  secretary's  office  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  shall  also  file  in  the  clerks  of- 
fice of  the  court,  where  tJie  conviction  was  had,  an  attested  copy  of  the  warrant  and  wtais 
thereon ;  and  the  derk  shall  place  the  same  on  file  with  the  indictment,  and  subjoin  to  tbfi 
record  of  the  sentence  a  brief  abstract  of  the  sheriff's  return  on  the  warrant  Be^-  S»  * 
Maine,  pp.  706,  707,  secsi  8,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

Mabtland. — A  sentence  of  death  cannot  be  executed  in  less  than  twen^  days  after  tw 
judgment    Dorsey's  Laws  of  Md.,  vol.  1,  p.  683,  sea  1. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  qf  Maryland,  That  the  governor  for  the  time  bflfli? 
shall  have  full  power  and  authority,  and  he  is  hereby  required,  whenever  sentence  of  detf 
is  pronounced  against  any  criminal  by  the  judgment  of  any  court  of  this  state,  to  'vso»,  ^ 
der  his  hand,  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  who  by  such  judgment  ought  hf  **' 
to  execute  the  same,  to  order*  and  direct  the  said  sheriff  to  execute  the  said  judgio^^  ^ 
such  time  as  in  his  warrant  he  shall  appoint,  pursuant  to  such  judgment. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  governor  for  the  time  being  shall  have  ftJl  po#er  and  atttha^ 
ity,  in  his  discretion,  to  commute  or  change  any  sentence  or  judgment  of  death,  pa<^  ^ 
any  criminal  by  any  court  of  this  state,  into  other  punishment  of  labor,  or  to  baoiafco^"^* 
such  criminal  from  this  state,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  for  such  period,  as » 
shall  think  expedient,  and  if  such  criminal  be  a  slave,  against  whom  any  such  jndgto^^^ 
sentence  is  or  may  be  passed,  to  commute  and  change  the  said  judgment  into  traoaport^tK^ 
and  sale  in  some  fi>reign  country,  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Dorsey's  LaWa  of  Hd^  ^^  ^' 
p.  328,  ch.  82,  sees.  1,  2. 

Ohio. — ^That  themode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  in  all  cases  under  this  «*• 
shall  be  by  hanging  by  the  neck  until  the  person  is  dead j  and  the  sheriff  and  in  esse  <jf^^ 
death,  inability  or  absence,  the  coroner  of  the  proper  county  in  which  sentence  of  ^^ 
shall  be  pronounced,  by  virtue  of  this  aot,  shall  be  the  executioner.  Rev.  Sts.  of  Ohit^  J^ 
238,  sec.  40. 

ViKOiKiA.— Sentence  of  death,  except  for  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  executod 
sooner  than  thirty  days  after  the  sentence  is  pronounced. 
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vrhich  I  shall  BOtice  presentlj,  and  where  a  prisoner,  for  a  capital  of- 
fence committed  in  the.  county  of  a  cit  j,-  or  town,  is  tried  and  convicted' 

The  clerk  of  tjie  oourt  pronoimcing  such  sentence  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the 
sentence,  deliver  a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  officer  of  said  court,  who  shall  cause  the 
sentence  to  be  executed.  ITiider  such  sentence,  death  shall  be  inflicted  bj  hanging  the  oon- 
,Tict  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead. 

The  officer  executing  a  sentence  of  death  shall  certify  the  fitct.to  the  derk  of  the  court, 
who  shall  file  the  certificate  with  the  papers  in  tLe  case.  Bev.  Code  of  Yiiginia^  p.  780, 
sees.  8,  9,  10.  ,  ^ 

MioHiOAN. — The  puniifhment  of  death  shall,  in  every  case,  be  inflicted  by  hanging  the 
convict  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead;  and  the -sentence  shall,  at  the  time  directed  by  the 
warrant,  be  executed  within  the  waUs  of  the  state  prison,  or  within  the  enclosed  yard 
thereofl 

The  sheriff  of  the  county  shall  be  present  at  the  place  of  execution,  uuless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  other  casualty,  and  also  two  of  his  deputies,  designated  by  him :  and  he  shall 
request  the  presence  of  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  twelve  respectable  citizens,  including 
a  surgeon  or  physician,  and  shall  permit  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  and  such  ministers  of 
the  gospel  as  the  criminal  shall  desire,  and  his  relations,  to  be  present,  and  also  such  officers 
of  the  prison,  deputies,  constables  and  military  guard  as  he  may  see  fit,  but  no  othera  Bev. 
Stat  of  Miph.  p.  706,  sees.  11,  12. 

MmsTBHTFPL — ^Whenever  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  the 
court  or  a  migor  part  thereof  of  whom  the  presiding  judge  shall  always  be  onci  shall  make 
out,  sign,  and  deliver  to  the  sheriCf  of  the  county,  a  warrant,  stating  such  conviction  and 
sentenoe,  and  appointing  the  day  on  which  said  sentence  shall  be  executed. 

Such  day  shall  not  be  less  than  four  weeks,  and  not  more  than  eight  weeks,  firom  the  time 
of  the  sentence. 

The  judge  of  the  court  at  which  such  conviction  shall  have  taken  place,  shall  immediately 
thereupon,  transmit  to  the  governor  of  this  state,  by  maU,  a  statement  of  such  conviction 
and  sentence^  with  the  notes  of  testimony  taken  by  such  judge  on  the  trial 

The  governor  shall  be  authorized  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor,  the  judges  of 
the  high  oourt  of  errors  and  appeal,  and  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  any  of  them,  upon 
any  statement  so  famished.    Hutch.  Hisa  Code,  p.  955,  sees.  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Yebmont. — The  manner  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  shall  be  by  hanging  the  per- 
son convicted,  by  the  neck,  until  dead. 

When  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  punishable  with  death,  and  sentenced 
to  suffer  such  punishment,  he  shall  at  the  same  time  be  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement 
In  the  state  prison,  until  such  punishment  shall  be  inflicted. 

No  person,  so  sentenced  and  imprisoned,  shall  be  executed  in  pursuance  of  such  science, 
previous  to  the  expiration  of  one  year  fh)m  the  day  such  sentence  was  pronounced,  nor  until 
the.  court  which  passed  the  sentence  of  death,  shall  have  issued  their  warrant  under  the  seal 
of  said  court,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the  state  prison  is  situated,  com- 
manding said  sheriff  to  cause  the  said  sentence  to  be  carried  iuto  execution. 

Said  court  shall,  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  firom  the  day  of 
passing  sentence  of  death  against  any  persou,  issue  their,  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
in  which  the  state  prison  is  situated,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  this  ac^ 
(§  8  of  this  chap.)  and  the  sentenoe  shall,  at  the  time  directed  by  the  warrant;  be  executed 
within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  or  in  the  inclosed  yard  of  the  same,  unless  previous  to  that 
time,  tlie  legislature  of  the  state  shall  have  commuted  the  punishment  of  such  person. 

The  sheriff  of,  said  county  shall  be  present  at  the  place  of  execution,  unless  prevented  b^ 
sickness  or  other  casualty,  and  also  two  of  his  deputies  designated  by  him.  He  shall  re- 
quest the  staters  attorney  of  the  county  and  twelve  citizens,  including  a  surgeon  or  physician, 
and  shall  permit  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  such  minister  of  the  gospel  as  the  prisoner  shall 
desire,  and  his  relatives,  to  be  present,  and  such  officers  of  the  prison,  deputies,  constable* 
sad  military  guard  as  he  may  deem  best,  and  no  others. 


in  tlie  adjoiDiBg  county;  in  the  latter  of  which  caaesi  the judg^ 
order  the  judgment  to  be  executed  either  ia  the  same  county  in  i 

! 

When  a  sheriff  shall  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  any  convict  in  obediei 
warrant  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  return  a  copy  thereof  with  bis  doings  thereon  to  the  « 
the  secretary  of  state  as  soon  as  may  be ;  and  shall  also  return' the  original  warrant « 
doings  thereon  to  the  court  firom  which  said  warrant  issued,  and  the  clerk  shall  saq 
the  record  of  the  sentence,  a  brief  abstract  of  the  sherilT 's  return  upon  said  warrant 
Stat  of  Ver.  pp.  668.  569,  sees.  6,.T,  8,^9,  19,  11.  j 

WiscoSsiN.— When  any  persoii  'shall  be  convicted  of  an^^  crime  for  which  sentJ 
d^ath  shall  be  awarded  against  him,  the  clerk  of  the  court,  as  soon  as  may  be,  shall  i 
out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  a  certiflod  copy  of  the  whole  record  of  tW 
viction  and  sentence,  and  the  sheriff  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the  goremcti^ 
the  sentence  of  death  shall  not  be  executed  upon  such  convict  until  a  wairant  shall  bell 
by  the  governor,  under  the  seal  of  the  state,  with  a  copy  of  the  record  thereto  anneiwU 
mending  the  sheriff  to  cause  execution  to  be  done,  and  tlie  sheriff  shall  thereupon  cxm 
be  executed  the  judgment  and  seAtence  of  the  law  upon  such  oouvtct.  J 

If  it  6haU  appear  to  the  satisfection  of  the  governor  that  any  oonvict  who  is  nndef  • 
tence  of  death  has  become  insane,  the  warrant  for  his  execution  may  be  delayed,  or  if  n 
warrant  lias  been  issued,  the  execution  thereof  may  be  respited  from  time  to  time,  »  ^ 
as  the  governor  shall  think  proper;  and  if  any  female  convict  who  is  under  the  senteDcei 
death  shall  be  quick  with  child,  the  governor  shall  forbear  to  issue  a  warrant  lor  her  eria 
tion,  or  if  sUch  warrant  has  been  issued,  the  execution  thereof  shall  be  respited  until  itsW 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  that  such  female  is  no  longer  quick  with  chiw. 

The  punishment  of  death  shall  in  all  cases  be  inflicted  byhaYiging  the  convict  hjtbenfA 
Hntil  he  be  dead ;  and  the  sentence  shall,  at  the  time  directed  by  the  warranty  be  exeartefi 
at  such  plaoe  within  said  county  as  the  sheriff  shall  select 

Whenever  the  punishment  of  death  shall  be  ioflkited  upon  any  convict^  in  obedience  tot 
warrant  from  the  governor,  the  sheriff  of  the  county  shall  be  present  at  the  execntiou,  a* 
less  he  shall  be  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  casualty,  and  he  may  have  each  nii/'»7 
guard  as  he  may  think  proper ;  he  shall  return  the  warrant  with  a  statement  under  his  hwi 
of  his  doings  therein,  as  soon  as  may  be  alter  the  said  execution,  to  the  governor,  sod  j.*^ 
also  file  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court  where  the  conviction  was  had^an  attested  eopT« 
the  warrant  and  statement  aforesaid ;  and  the  clerk  shall  subjoin  a  brief  abstract  of  siko 
statement  to  the  record  of  conviction  and  sentence.  Rev.  Stat,  of  Wi&  pp  7S0,  731,  tKt 
7,  8,  9,  10. 

Iowa.— When  judgment  ofL  death  is  rendered,  the  judge  of  the  court  shall  sign  and  ^ 
ver  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  a  warrant  stating  the  conviction  and  judgment  and  appoint' 
ing  a  time  on  which  the  judgment  shall  be  executed,  which  shall  not  be  less  tha&  tbirtj 
days  from  the  time  of  judgment. 

If  for  any  reason  a  judgment  of  death  haS  not  been  executed  and  the  same  remains  in  ^^* 
the  district  court,  on  the  application  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  wba'*  ^ 
conviction  was  had,  must  order  the  defendant  to  be  brought  before  it,  or  if  he  be  at  larg«  * 
warrant  for  his  apprehension  may  be  issued  by  that  court. 

Upon  the  defendant  being  brought  before  the  court  it  shall  inquire  into  tlie  Aci»,  ^^^  " 
no  legal  objection  exist  must  make  an  order  that  the  sheriff  execute  the  judgment)  and  d^ 
fix  the  time  and  place  of  execution. 

The  punishment  of  death  must  he  inflicted  by  hanging  the  defendant  by  the  neck  until  1>* 
is  dead. 

The  court  in  issuing  its  wanant  for  the  execution  of  the  sentenoe  of  death  against  »<*•" 
fendant  must  direct  in  such  warrant  whether  the  execution  be  public  or  private. 

If  private,  the  sheriff  must  notify  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  clerk  of  the  district  coor^ 
and  prosecuting'attorney,  together  with  two  physicians  and  twelve  respectable  citiiensto^ 
present  as  witneaaea  of  such  execution.    And  the  aherifli;  at  the  request  of  the  dsfea^ant 
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the  prisoner  was  tried,  or  in  the  county  of  the  city,  &c.;  in  which  the 
offence  was  cotnmitted.(a)  The  judge,  however,  may  order  him  to  be 
imprisoned,  until  execution,  in  any  house  of  correction,  provided  it  be 
within  the  county,  &c.,  for  which  the  assizes  are  holden.(i)    . 

The  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  however,  has  power  td  award  exe* 
cutron,  not  only  against  those  who  are  attainted  or  sentenced  there,  b\;t 
also  against  persons  attainted  in*  parliament,  or  any  other  court  of  re* 
cord,  tiie  record  of  their  attainder  or  a  transcript  thereof  being  first 
removed  there,  and  the  party  .brought  thither  by  haheas,{c)  And  in  a  case 
not  very  long  since,  where  the  sheriff  of  Chester  refused  to  execute  certain 
persons  for  murder,  the  attorney 'general  moved  for  a  habeas  corpus  and* 
eertiararif  to  bring  up  the  prisoners  and  the  record  of  their  conviction ; 
and  the  court  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  writs,  as  of  .course.((2) 
In  the  same  case,  on  the  prisoners  being  brought  up  apd  the  record  re- 
moved, the  court  gave  them  three  days  time,  to  examine  the 
record,  and  to  instruct  counsel  to  show  *cause  why  execution  [*208] 
should  not  be  awarded  against  them.(e)  And  afterwards,  the 
prisoners  insisting  on  having  the  beneSt  of  a  free  pardon,  which  had 
been  promised  by  a  proclamation,  and  which  th^  court  held  could  not 
be  pleaded  as  a  pardon,  the  court  in  their  discretion  deferred  awarding 
execution,  until  the  prisoners  should  have  timC  to  apply  to  the  secretary 
iTjir  of  state  for  a  pardon,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  proclamation.(^)  A 
rule  of  the  court  wajs  afterwards  made  for  their  execution  in  the  county 
^  *  of  Surrey  (the  county  in  which  the  prison  of  the  court  was  situate,)  by 
|,^  ^  the  marshal  of  the  Marshalsea,  assisted  by  the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  and 

:::*  they  were  executed  accordingly:  for  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  by 

■"  law,  has  authority  to  order  the  sheriff  of  any  county  in  England  or 

"^      •    Wales,  to  carry  into  execution  their  sentence,  or  the  sentence  of  any 
other  court,  even  a  sentence  of  death,  where  the  record  and  prisoner 

^'                 (a)  61  a.  3,  c.  100,  8. 1.    14  ft  15  Viot  a  (d)  R,  y.  Oaraide,  2  Ad.  A  EL  266. 

'^'              55,8.23.                      .  •  («)Id. 

^                  (&)6ft6W.4^a38,  8.4.  (^)  Id. 
(c)  2  Hawk,  c  51,  8. 1, 


may  permit  any  minister  of  the  gospel  whom  the  defendant  shall  name  and  any  of  bis  rela- 
tires  to  attend  the  execution ;  and  also  such  magistrates,  peace  officers,  and  guards  as  the 
sheriff  shall  deem  proper.  But  no  other  person  than  those  mentioned  in  this  section  must 
be  present  at  the  execution. 

If  the  «herif(  fh>m  sickness  or  otherwise,  is  unable  to  act,  the  warrant  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section  must  be  executed  by  his  deputy. 

Wheneyer  a  sheriff  inflicts  the  punishment  of  death  upon  a  defendant  in  obedience  to  a 
warrant  he  must  make  return  thereof  under  his  hand  with  his  doings  thereon  to  the  clerk  of 
^e  court  fl*om  whence  it  issued,  and  the  clerk  shall  place  the  same  on  file  with  the  indict- 
ment and  subjoin  to  the  record  of  the  sentence  a  brief  abstract  of  the  sheriff's  return  on  tba 
wanant    Code  of  Iow%  p.  426  sees.  3079^-3066. 
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have  been  removed  tliere.(a) ,  And  they  may  order  this  withont  writ:!" 
they  usually  do  it  by  a  rule  of  the  court;  in  the  central"  criminal  coon. 
the  judgment  is  executed  Under  a  warrant  from  the  recorder;  but  in 
the  coantry,  where  the  trial  has  been  at   the  assizes,  there  is  nothing 
more  than-a  mere  memorand^tn  of  the  sentence,  written  opposite  to  tlie 
name  of  the  prisoner  in  the  calender  or  list  of  prisoners,  which  is  signed 
by  the  judge,  as  a  warrant  to  the  sheriflF.  to  execute  the  prisoncr.(c)  I: 
the  rule  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  the  warrant  of  the  re- 
corder of  London,  the  time  of  the  execution  is  specified ;  but  it  is  uc: 
so  at  the  assizes ;  the  j.udge  however  usually  reprieves  the  prisoner  (a 
u  certain  time,  (for  every  court  having  the  power  to  award  execotioa, 
has  a  discretionary  power  of  granting  a  reprieveyX^O  t^*  ^  soon  as  tbi 
time  has  expired,  or  where  there  is  no  reprieve,  the  sheriff  may  execute 
the  party  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  most  convenient.     As  the  sea- 
tence  is,  that  the  defendant  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be 
dead, — ^if  he  be  hanged,  but  come  to  life  afterwards,  he  must  be  hanged 
again;  for  the^udgment  is  not  executed,  until  he  is  dead.(<?) 

If  a  woman,  when  condemned  to  death,^  be  quick  with  child,  she 
may  allege  the  fiwjt,  in  order  to  have  the  execution  respited  until  afier 
her  delivery  ;  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  shall  be  ordered  to  impaneh 
jury  of  matrons  to  examine  her  in  a  private  room,  to  try  the  &ct,  i 
if  they  find  that  she  is  quick  with  child,  her  execution  shall  be  respi 
until  her  delivery .{^) 

In  the  case  of  murder,  the  prisoner,  after  conviction,  must  be  kept 
apart  fi:om  the  other  prisoners,  fed  on  bread  and  water  only  (unless  m 
the  case  of  sickness  or  wound  the  surgeon  order  to  the  contrary ;)  and 
no  person  shall  have  access  to  him  but  the  jailer  and  bis  sa- 
[*204]  vants,  the  chaplain  and  the  surgeon  ♦of  the  prison,  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  judge,  or  th^  sheriff  or  his  aepo- 
ty.(A)  And  when  ex,ecuted,  he  must  h^  buried  within  the  precints  o 
the  prison.(i) 


(b)  li-anspottqtion. 
Her  Majesty,  by  warrant  under  her  sign  manual,  may  appoint  p« 


ces 


of  confinement  within  England  or  Waleg,  either  at  land  or  on  boara 
vessels  ixi  the  river  Thames  or  some  other  river,  or  port,  or  haTOO^^^ 
for  the  confinement  of  male  offenders  under  sentence  or  order  of  tra^ 
portation  ;(A)  where  they  may  be  kept  to  hard  labor  ^Z)  and  the  tu^eo^ 
such  confinement  shall  be  reckoned  in  discharge  or  part  discharge  of  the 


(a)  R.  V.  Garside^  supra, 

[b)  2  Hawk,  a  51,  8.  4. 
{c)  4  Bl.  Com.  403,  404. 
((Q  2  Hawk.  c.  51,  8.  8. 
(e)  Id.  8.  7. 


iff)  2  Hawk,  c  51,  ps.  9, 10. 

{h)  9  G.  4,  c.  31,  8.  6. 

(«)  2  &  3  W.  4,  c.  "75 ;  see  ante,  p.  l^l- 

(k)  5^0.  4,  c.  84,  a.  10. 

(9  Id.  I.  18. 
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term  of  their  transportation.(a)  And  they  may  be  sent  for  that  purpose 
to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  penitentiaries  in  Great  Britain.(6)  But  where 
an  order  for  the  transportation  of  any  convict,  male  or  female,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  jailer,  he  shall  forthwith  remove  him  or  her 
to  the  ship  employed  for  the  purpose,  and  there  deliver  the  offender  to 
the  contractor,  together  with  a  copy  (attested  by  the  sheriff  or  jailer)  or 
the  caption  and  order  of  the  court,  and  its  sentence  or  order  for  trans- 
portation, and  a  certificate  of  his  crime,  his  ag^  trade,  Ac.,  temper,  dis- 
position, and  his  behavior  whilst  in  prison ;  and  the  contractor  shall 
give  the  sheriff  or  jailer  a  receipt  for  his  discharge.(c) 

(c)  ImpriaonrneriL 

By  Stat  6  &  6  W.  4,  a  88,  s.  4,  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted 
at  any  assizes  or  sessions  for  an  offence  for  which  he  shall  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  death,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  court  (if  it  shall  so  think  fit)  to  commit  him  to  any  house 
of  correction  for  such  county,  in  execution  of  his  judgment.  Or,  in 
cases  at  the  assizes,  he  may  be  and  usually  is,  committed  to  the  county 
jail.  In  cases  where,  for  an  offence  -committed  in  the  county  of  a  eity 
or  town,  the  offender  is  tried'  and  convicted  at  the  assizes  for  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  judgment  of  imprisonment  is  passed  upon  him,  the 
judge  may  order  such  judgment  to  be  executed,  either  in  the  same 
county,  or  in  the  county  of  the  city,  &c.,  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted.(cQ  In  what  cases  hard  labor  or  solitary  imprisonment  may  be 
inflicted,(fi)[l]      > 

(a)  6  G.  4,  c.  84^  8. 19.  (i)  61  a.  8,  c  100,  8.  1 ;  M  &  11}  Viot  a 

(6)  10  k  11  Vict  a  67,  66,  a.  23. 

(e)  6  G  4,  c  84,  a.  i ;  and  see  the  Test  of  (a)  See  agUe^  p.  183. 
that  Aot»  and  stat  11  G.  4  ft  1  W.  4,  a  39. 

[I]  Nbw  Yobe. — ^Whenever,  by  stata^  an  offender  is  declared  punishable  by  iniprison- 
ment  in  a  state  prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  any  specified  number  of  years,  and  no  limit 
to  the  duration  of  such  imprisonment  is  declared,  the  court  may  sentence  the  defendant  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  ft>r  any  time  not  less  than  tliat  specified.  But  no  person  can,  in 
any  ease,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  any  term  less  than  two  years. 
2  R.  S.  700,  §  12.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  however,  to  be/ound  in  the 
"  Act  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections."  Laws  of  1839,  p.  865.  By  the  fourteenth  seo- 
tioii  of  that  act,  voting  or  offering  to  vote,  in  this  state,  by  an  inhabitant  of  another  state,  is 
dedared  a  felony,  and  the  person  so  rotiog  or  offering  to  vote  is  liable,  on  convicUon,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  state  prison  for  a  period  not  exodedtng  One  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court 

A  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  any  term  less  than  for  life,  suspends  all 
the  civil  rights  of  the  person  so  sentenced,  and  forfeits  all  public  oflSoes  and  private  trusts^ 
authority,  or  power,  during  the  term  of  such  imprisonment  And  a  person  sentenced  to  im* 
priaonment,  in  a  state  prison  for  lifo,  shall,  thereafter  be  deemed  civilly  dead.  2  B.  a  761, 
1608.  19,  20. 

MAflSAOHUBRTB.— When  any  person  ihim  be  oonviotad  of  an  oifcaos^  poniahahle  at  the 
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disofetion  of  the  court,  either  bj  fine  or  imprieonment  in  the  ooiulj  JeO,  or  boon  of  oon» 
tion,  or  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  the  ooart  mhj  award  againn  eai 
offender  a  oonditipnal  sentence,  and  order  him  to  pay  a  fine,  with  or  withoat  the  ooM  li 
prosecation,  within  a  limited  time,  to  be  expressed  in  th^  sentence,  and  in  default  tbemCiD 
suffer  such  imprisonment  as  is  provided  by  law,  and  awarded  by  the  ooart 

The  person,  against  whom  any  such  conditional  sentence  shall  be  awarded,  sbaD  be  Ink- 
with  oommitted  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  in  court  or  to  tiie  coanty  jail,  to  be  detuned  u::l 
the  sentence  be  complied  with ;  and  if  he  shall  not  pay  the  fine  imposed,  within  the  tiai 
limited,  the  sheriff  shall  cause  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  to  be  executed  forthwith. 

Whenever  it  is  provided,  that  anr  offender  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  intbe  coobij 
jail  and  a  fine,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction  and  a  fine,  such  offendiraif. 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  sentenced  to  be  punished  h^'sach  imprisonment,  wiUKst 
the  fine,  or  by  such  fine  without  the  imprisonment 

Every  court,  before  whom  any  person  shall  be  convicted  upon  an  indictmeot  for  mj 

offence  not  punishable  with  death,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  may,  in  idditn 

to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  hiw,  require  such  person  to  recognize  with  sufBcieot  an- 

ties,  in  a  reasonable  sum,  to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  be  of  good  beharior,  or  both,  fiv  aoj  taa 

*  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  to  stand  committed  until  he  shall  so  recognize. 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  any  such  recognizance,  the  same  prooeediiigs  ibii^ 
be  had,  that  are  prescribed  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  fourth  chapter,  in  relation  to  n- 
cognizances  to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

Whenever  any  person,  convicted  of  an  offence,  ehall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  flse  oroo^ 
or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  or  in  the  house  of  correotion,  the  cleric  of  the  ooort 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  to  some  otbtf 
officer  in  court,  a  transcript  (tom  the  minutes  of  the  court,  of  such  conviction  and  lenteoc^ 
duly  certified  by  such  derk,  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  sheriff  to  exea* 
such  sentence,  and  be  shall  execute  the  same  aocordingly. 

In  every  case,  in  which  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  ifl  a*"*!^ 
against  any  convict,  the  form  of  the  sentence  shall  be,  4hat  he  be  punished  by  conaDement 
at  hard  labor,  and  he  shall  also  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment,  for  such  tern  tB^ 
court  shall  direct, .not  exceeding  twenty  days  at  one  tune;  and  in  the  execution  oii^ 
sentence,  the  solitary  imprisonment  shiJl  precede  the  punishment  by  hard  labor,  onleB  ttt 
court  shall  otherwise  order. 

No  convict  tfhall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  In  the  state  prison  fbr  any  lea  tioM  w^ 
one  year. 

When  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  In  the  state  prison,  the  deric  of  toe 
court  flhall  make  out  a  warrant,  under  the  seal  of  the  bourt,  directed  to  the  warden  of 
prison,  requiring  him,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  cause  sudi  convict  to  be  removed  ^^ 
county  jail  to  the  state  prison;  and  the  derk  shAll  also  annex  to  the  warrant,  a  ^'[^ 
transcript  of  such  conviction  and  sentence,  and  shall  deliver  the  wamnt  and  ^'^"'^^^ 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  shall  caojie  the  same  to  be  tnosmitted  and  delivered  to 
wardeui'to  the  end  that  the  wacden  may,  by  himself,  or  sudi  person  as  he  dMJ  apP^^ 
that  .purpose,  cause  the  warrant  to  be  duly  executed,  by  the  removal  of  such  convict  to 
state  prisoni  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  one  bondred  aod  forty -firarth  cbapttf* 
Stat  of  Mas*  pp.  766,  767,  sees,  a  to  10.        \  ^ 

Any  person,  convicted  of  an  offience,  punishable  wholly  or  in  part  by  imprisoaaMot  in^^ 
county  jail,  may  be  sentenced  to  suffer  such  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction*  ^'''^ 
of  the  jail,  or  to  suffer  solitary  imprisonment  and  be  confined  at  hard  labor,  either  is  the  P 
or  the  house  of  correction. 

If  any  boy,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offenci^  ^^!!f^ 
Ishable  by  imprisonment  in.the  state  prison,  sudi  convict  not  bsvfaig  been  belbie  >^'*'T 
to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  in  this  state^  or  in  any  state  prison  or  penitcn^'^  ^ 
m  the  United  States,  the  courts  if  sentence  of  soUtsry  imprisonment  and  oonfineDMD^  i^  «^ 
labof ,  ibr  a  term  not  exceeding  three  yeers,  is  awarded  against  such  convict,  and  ^^^ 
the  isntenos  of  oonflnimsnli  at  haid  labor,  fcr  say  tennoftime^  is  awsrded  sgsimt*^*^ 
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convict  of  whatever  age,  aball  order  such  sentence  to  be  ezecate^,  either  in  the  house  of 
correction  or  in  the  county  jail,  and  not  in  the  state  prison ;  but  the  provisions  of  this  and 
the  preceding  section  shall  not  prevent  the  courts  in  ihe  city  of  Boston,  from  sentencing 
such  convicts  to  oonflnemont  in-  any  place,  in  which  jnvenile  ofleuders  may  be  by  law  con« 
fined. 

When  tlie  punishment  of  solitaiy  imprisonment,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  tliree  years,  sh^U  be  awarded  by  the  court  against  any  convict,  who  has  not 
been  before  sentenced  to  the  like  punishment,  by  any  court  in  tliis  state,  or  within  the 
United  States,  such  sentence  may  be  executed,  either  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  in  the 
county  jail,  or  in  the  state  prison. 
.  When  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  in  any 

house  of  correction  or  jail,  the  master  or  keeper  thereof  shall  execute  such  sentence  of  soli- 
^  tary  imprisonment,  by  confining  the  convict  in  one  of  the  cells,  if  there  be  aay  in  such  house 

of  correction  or  jail,  and  if  there  be  none,  then  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary  part  of  such  • 

^  bouse  or  jaQ ;  and,  during  the  time  of  solitary  imprisonment,  sueh  convict  shall  be  fed  with 

bread  and  water  only,  unless  other  food  shall  be  necessary  for  the  preservation.of  his  health ; 

No  intercourse  shall  be  allowed  with  any  convict  in  solitary  imprisonment,  except  for  the 

'  conveyance  of  food,  and  other  necessary  purposes,  unless  some  minister  of  the  gospel  shall 

bo  disposed  to  visit  him,  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided. 

'  As  soon  as  the  term  of  solitary  imprisonment  shall  have  expired,  the  master  or  keeper 

^  shall  furnish  the  convict  with  tools  and  materials,  or  with  other  means,  to  work  in  any  suit* 

able  manner,  in  which  he  can  be  usefully  or  profitably  employed,  either  in  the  said  house  of 

^  correction  or  jail,  or  witliiu  the  close  yard  tliereof;  such  convict  may,  if  necessary,  be  oonfin- 

i-  ed  by  a  log  and  chain,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  prevent  his  esoape,  witliout  unneoes* 

^       '      sarlly  inflicting  bodily  pain,  or  interrupting  bis  labor ;  the  overseers  of  the  house  of  correc* 

t  tion,  or,  when  such  punishment  is  inflicted  in  the  jail,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  sliall  oversee 

the  execution  of  all  such  sentences. 

If  any  convict  shall  be  refractory,  or,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  hard 

I  labor,  shall  reftase  or  neglect,  without  reasonable  cause,  to  labor  in  any  suitable  manner, 

;  when  required,  such  convict,  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  refractory,  or  shall  refuse  or 

I  neglect  to  labor,  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  confinement,  and  fed  with  bread  and  water  only, 

in  the  manner  before  provided.    Rev.  Sta.  of  Mass.  pp.  782,  783,  sees.  17  to  22. 
I  Wlien  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  oficnce,  and  sliall  be  duly  sentenced  therefor 

to  confinement  in  the  state  prison  of  this  utate,  for  one  year  or  more,  and  it  shall  be  alleged 
in  the  indictment  upon  which  such  conviction  is  had,  and  admitted  or  proved  on  tlie  trial, 
that  the  convict  has  before  been  sentenced  to  a  like  punishment  by  any  court  in  this  state, 
or  In  any  otlier  of  the  United  States,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  he  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  tQ  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  in  addition  to  ihe 
panishmcnt  prescribed  by  law  for  the  offence  of  wlrich  he  sliall  then  be  convicted. 

Wlien  any  such  convict  shall  have  twice  before  been  sentenced  to  confinement  to  hard 
labor,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  at  each  time,  by  any  court  in  this  state,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  to  hard  labor  fbr  his  life,  or 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  seven  years,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  offence  of  which  he  sliall  then  be  convicted. .      - 

'When  the  last  conviction,  in  any  case  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  shall  be 
had  for  any  offence  committed  before  this  statute  sliall  take  effect,  the  additional  punishment 
filiall  be  regulated  according  to  the  statutes  which  were  in  force  in  this  state  at  the  tinio 
when  such  last  offence  was  committeil,  and  the  sentence  shall  be  awarded  accordingly,  not- 
withstanding the  repeal  of  those  former  statutes.  • 

AVhenever  the  warden  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  convict  in  the  state  prison  has  before 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  same  prison,  or  in  some  other  state  prison  within  the 
Uuited  Statosi,  for  not  less  than  one  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  county  attorney  for  the  county  of  Suffulk,  who  shall  by  an  ioibrmation  filed  ux 
the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  otherwise,  make  the  same  known  to  the  judge 
of  the  0ald  court ;  and  thereupon  such  convict  shall  be  brought  before  the  courts  by  such 
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process  or  order  as  the  judge  shall  direct,  to  bear  and  answer  to  the  said  charge:  If  t^ 
convict,  by  his  plea  or  answer,  shall  denj  the  troth  of  the  charge,  the  same  diaH  be  tv. 
by  a  jury,  in  due  course  of  law,  who  shall  be  instracted  to  inquire,  and  by  their  Terdkt  i: 
find,  whether  the  charge  in  such  information  is  or  is  not  true. 

If  it  shall  appear,  by  confession  of  the  convict,  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  otherwise  accordhf- 
law,  that  the  charge  is  trae,  such  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  tie  sl: 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  to  "which  be  fi.^: 
committed. 

.Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  warden  that  any  convict  in  the  state  pr^n  bas  1^ 
twice  before  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  same  prison,  or  in  any  other  state  pri^:  t 
the  United  States,  fbr  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  at  each  time,  the  convict  AaI  it 
brought  before  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  manner  before  provid^^ : 
this  chapter,  In  the  case  of  a  convict  who  has  been  once  before  sentenced  as  aforpsaii  ^': 
the  like  proceedings  as  are  provided  in  that  case  sliaU  be  had  for  asct^rtalniog  the  tn:'-  - 
the  charge.;  and  if  it  shall  thereupon  appear  to  tlie  court  that  the  charge  is  true,  the  c::- 
vict  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  to  hard  labor  for  his  life,  or  for  a  term  of  not  Jess  t'.: 
seven  years,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  on  which  he  stood  committed ;  and  be  8fa«u  ii'^'- 
the  same  right  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  rendered  m  pursuance  of  this  section,  m  iq  cd^^ 
cases  tried  before  the  said  municipal  court  Rev.  Su.  of  Mass.  pp.  809,  810,81 1,  sets,  l^,  I'' 
18,  34,  35,  64. 

MAiNK-^Any  person  convicted  befbre  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  district  court  of «/ 
crime  or  oflfenoe  punishable,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  mar  w 
sentenced  to  sufibr  imprisonment,  either  In  the  county  jail  or  house  of  correction  at  tJieir  ac- 
cretion, to  be  employed  and  kept  at  work  there,  in  the  same  manner  bb  rogues,  vagabo'"- 
and  idlers  are  by  Isw  to  be  employed,  when  committed  to  such  house. 

Either  of  said  courts  may  sentence  any  person,  convicted  of  any  offence  mentioDed  in  t3? 
preceding  section,  condilionall}',  to  pay  a  fine  with  costs  of  prosecution,  or,  in  cose  he  dor- 
pay  the  same  within  ten  days,  that  he  be  immediately  thereafter  conveyed  to  the  hoose  - 
correction,  and  there  be  kept  at  work  aS  aforesaid,  for  a  term,  not  exceeding  six  montlA 

Whenever  it  is  provided  that  an  offender  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  a  *"". 
the  court  may  sentence  him  to  either  of  those  punishments  without  the  other,  or  U)  bof-. 

Eveiy  court,  before  whom  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  ati  offence,  not  puni«htW«  . 
death  or  confinement  in  the  state  prison,  may,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  by  »•'  f 
scribed,  require  such  person  to  recognize  to  the  state,  with  sufficient  sureties,  iu  a  reasooa 
sum,  to  keep  the  peace  or  be  of  good  behavior,  or  both,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twoyc*  , 
and  stand  committed  till  he  shall  so  recognize. 

"When  a  person,  convicted  of  an  offence,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  or  cost^  or 
Imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  house  of  correction,  the  clerk  of  the  courts^  shaUj  ■*  *y . 
may  be,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  or  some  officer  in  court,  a  transcript  o 
minutes  of  the  court  of  the  conviction  and  sentence  duly  certified  by  him :  and  this  sim 
a  sufficient  authority  for  the  officer  to  execute  such  sentence. 

When  any  convict  is  sentenced  to  confinement  iu  the  state  prison,  the  clerk  of  tee 
before  whom  the  conviction  may  take  place,  shall  make  out  a  warrant  under  t^^ 
court  directed  to  the  warden,  of  the  prison,  requiring  him  to  cause  such  convict,  ^*i"' 
needless  delay,  to  be  removed  from  the  county  jail  to  the  state  prison ;  and  the  ^^^f^ 
all  sheriffs  and  jail  keepers  are  required  strictly  to  obey  the  directions  of  it ;  »^^  *^®  . 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  deliver  the  same  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  vho  i« 
quured' forthwith  to  deliver  the  same  to  said  warden.    Rev.  Sta.  of  ICame,  pp.  606,  607,  sees. 

Penkstlvakia.— Penitentiary  punishments  are  annexed  to  the  convicUoD  of  felonie'i  . 
act  of  assembly,  the  nature  and  term  of  the  imprisonment  being  prescribed  in  refewn 
the  specific  offence  by  name.    Such  punishment  is  inflicted  for  miadcameanors,  b/  • 
assembly,  either  in  cases  in  which  the  specific  offence  is  named,  or  in  those  which  *^       . 
ded  in  the  class  of  offences  formerly  punishable  with  whipping,  pillbry,  Ac.,  sn^  w 
of  1790  made  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisomnent  m  the  county  jail,  for  a  ic^ 
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oeeding  t«ro  ywn ;  and  by  the  act  of  1807  for  a  term  net  exceeding  seTen  yean^  and  if  the 
imprisonment  be  for  two  years  or  upwards,  it  might  have  been  at  the  discretion  of  the  oourt| 
iu  the  jail  of  Philadelphia  county,  and  by  the  act  of  April  10,  1826,  in  the  western  district, 
it  shall  be  in  the  western  penitentiary;  and  by  the  act  of  March  28, 1831,  and  the  act  of 
April  14,  1835,  sec.  13,  in  the  eastern  districti  if  the  imprisonment  is  for  one  year,  or  up- 
wards, it  shall  be  in  the  eastern  penitentiary,  and  if  for  a  term  less  than  one  year  it  shall  be 
in  the  joil  of  the  proper  county.    U'Kinney's  Am.  Mag.  pp.  633,  634. 

MiCHiGAX. — When  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard 
labor  in  any  jail,  the  keeper  tliereof  shall  execute  such  sentence  of  solitary  imprisonment, 
by  confining  the  conviet  in  one  of  the  cells,  if  there  beany  in  such  jail,  and  if  there  be 
none,  then  in  tlie  most  retired  and  solitary  part  of  such  jail. 

1  No  intercourse  shall  be  allow.ed  with  any  convict  in  solitary  imprisonment,  except  for  the 
conveyance  of  food  and  other  necessary  purposes,  unless  some  minister  of  the  gospel  shall 
be  disposed  to  vi.sit  him,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

All  charges  and  expenses  of  safe  keeping  and  maintaining  convicts,  and  of  persDnfl 
charged  with  offences,  and  committed  for  examination  or  trial,  to  the  county  jail,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  county  treasury ;  the  accounts  therefor  being  first  settled  and  allowed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors.  » 

The  board  of  supervisors  may,  in  their  discretion,  provide  by  contract  for  all  necessary 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  jnil,  including  tnel  and  food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  medical  at- 
tendance, for  prisoners  committed  on  criminal  charges. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  tlie  said  prisons,  to  keep  the  prisoners  committed  to 
their  cliarpre,  as  far  as  may  bo  practicable,  separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  conversation  between  the  said  prisoners. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial  may  converse  with  their  counseT,  and  with  such  other  persons 
as  the  keeper,  in  his  discretion,  may  allow:  prisoners  nnder  sentence  sliall  not  be  permitted 
to  hold  any  conversation  with  any  person  except  the  keepers  or  insp6ctors  of  the  prison, 
unless  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper  or  inspector. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial,  and  those  under  sentence,  sliall  he  provided  with  a  sufficietit 
quantity  of  wholesome  food,  at  the  expense  of  the  county;  and  prisoners  detained  for  trial 
may,  at  their  own  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  keeper,  be  supplied  with  any 
other  proper  orticle  of  food.  ' 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  several  prisons,  whenever  any  person  shall 
be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  therein,  and  any  mode  of  labor  sliall  be  provided,  to  cause  such 
prisoner  to  be  kept  constantly  employed  during  every  day,  except  Sunday :  and  annually  to 
account  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  for  the  proceeds  of  such  labor. 

The  keepers  of  tlie  said  prisons  shall  respectively  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
snpervisors  cf  the  county,  from  time  to  time,  to  cause  such  of  the  conyijcts  under  their 
chHrge,  as  are  capable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  upon  any  of  the  public  avenues,  streets, 
highways,  or  other  works,  in  the  county  in  which  such  prisoners  shall  be  confined;  or  in 
any  of  the  adjoining  counties,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
keepers  and  the  officers  or  other  persons  under  whose  direction  such  conviots  shall  b« 
placed. 

Whenever  any  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  the  kit  section,  they  shall  be  well 
chained  and  secured ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  keeper  legally  charged 
with  their  custody,  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Whenever  any  prisoner  who  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  or  either,  and  to 
be  committed  until  the  same  be  paid,  shall  be  employed  at  hard  labor  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going provisions,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  for  each  day's  labor,  and 
when  he  shall  have  earned  the  amount  of  such  fine  and  costs,  he  shall  bo  discharged.  Rev. 
Stat,  of  Mich.  pp.  712,  713. 

'  When  any  convict  shall  be  delivered  to  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison,  the  oiBcer  having 
Bucii  convict  in  his  charge,  shall  deliver  to  such  keeper  the  certified  copy  of  the  sentenot 
received  by  such  officer  from  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  shall  take  fW>m  such  keeper  a  oei^ 
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tiflcftte  of  tbd  deliveiy  of  sach  contiet;  and  raoh  oeriifled  copj  of  the-Motenoe  ofmoy  o(b> 
yiot  shall  be  evideDee  of  the  facta  therein  contained.    Rev.  Stat  of  Mich.  p.  723. 

Veshont. — ^When  anj  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  at  bard  labor,  doriz^ 
life,  in  tb«)  state  prison,  such  sentence  shall  operate  as  the  natural  death  t)f  snch  perKm,  so 
&r  as  it  in  any  way  relates  to  his  marriage,  or  the  settlement  of  his  estate. 

Whenever  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence^  the  punishment  whereof  is  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  prison,  he  shall  be  confined  to  hard  labor,  during  the  whole  of  Lis 
imprisonment.    Rev.  Stat.  YermOnt,  p.  6*70. 

In  this  country,  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  have  provided  by  law,  for  the  erec- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  stat^  prisons,  or  penitentiaries,  in  their  respective  states^  Ibr  %'m 
confinement,  at  hard  labor,  of  persons  convicted  of^iublic  offences. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline,  has,  of  late  been  much  discussed  in  Burope  and  this 
country.  Numerous  theories  have  been  started,  and  some  experiments  have  been  made. 
having  for  their  object  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  Through  the  efforts  of  bamaae  aad 
benevolent  men,  the  condition  of  prisoners^  confined  for  stale  ofibnoes,  has,  within  a  few 
years,  been  greatly  ameliorated. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  some  idea  of  prisen  discipline  in  the  United  States, 
we  append  the  statutory  provisions  on  this  subject,  of  the  states  of  New  York;  ^Caancha- 
setts,  Pennsylvania^  and  Yirginia. 

Prison  RegviaiUms  in  'New  For^^— (Rev.  St.  of  N.  Y.,)  (4th  ed.  Banks,  Oould  k  Co.  ISSt,) 

part  4^  ch.  3.) ' 

The  common  jails  in  the  several  counties  of  this  state  shall  be  kept  by  the  sherifik  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated,  and  shall  be  used  as  prisons^ 

For  the  detention  of  persons  duly  committed,  in  order  to  -secure  their  attendance  as  wit- 
nesses in  any  criminal  cases  ,- 

For  the  detention  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  and  committed  for  trial ; 

For  the  confinement  of  persons  duly  committed  for  any  contempt,  or  upon  civil  prooeas, 
and 

For  the  confinement  of  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  tlierein,  upon  conviction  for 
any  offence. 

Bach  county  prison  shall  contaufi 
.  A  BuMcient  number  of  rooms  for  the  confinement  of  persons  committed  on  criminal  process 
and  detained  for  trial,  separately  and  distinct  from  prisoners  under  sentence: 

A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  under  sentence : 

A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  separate  confinement  of  persons  committed  on  dvil 
process  for  contempt,  or  9M  witnesses. . 

The  keepers  of  the  several  county  prisons  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  eveiy  person  duly 
committed  to  their  custody  for  safe  keeping,  examination  or  triaS,  or  duly  sentenced  for  im- 
priaonment  in  such  prison  upon  conviction  for  any  contempt  or  misconduct,  or  for  any  crimi- 
nal offidnce ;  and  shall  not,  without  lawful  authority,  let  out  of  prison,  on  bail  or  otherwise^ 
any  suoli  person. 

Prisoners  committed  on  criminal  process,  and  detained  for  trial,  and  persons  committed 
for  contempts,  or  upon  civil  process,  shall  be  kept  in  rooms  separate^  and  distinct  (rom  those 
•in  which  persons  convicted  and  under  sentence  shall  be  confined ;  and  on  no  pretence  what- 
ever shall  prisoners  be  detained  for  trial,  or  persons  committed  for  contempt,  or  upon  dvil 
process,  be  kept  or  put  in  the  same  room  with  convicts  under  sentence. 

Male  and  female  prisoners  (except  husband  and  wife)  shall  not  be  kept  or  put  in  the  same 
room. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  prison  to  keep  the  prisoners  committed 
to  their  chargei  aa  fkr  as 'may  be  practicable,  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  to 
prevent  all  oonversation-betwee^  the  said  prisoners. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial,  may  converse  with  their  counsel,  and  with  soch  other  peraona 
aa  the  keeper  in  his  discretion,  may  allow ;  priaoners  under  sentence  shall  not  be  permitted 
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to  holdaoy  coDvenation  with  any  person,  except  the  keepers  or  inspectoxa  of  the  prison^ 
unless  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper  or  inspector. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial  and  those  tinder  sentence  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  inferior  but  wholesome  food,  at  the  ezpeose  of  the  county ;  bnt  prisoners  detained 
for  trial,  may  at  their  own  expense^  and  under  the  direction  of  tl^  keeper,  be  supplied 
with  any  other  proper  articles  of  food. 
{  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  keeper  of  each  countj  prisoQ  to  cause  each  prisoner  under 

sentence,  except  such  as  are  tlhder  sentence  of  death,  to  be  constantly  employed  at  hard 
J  labor  when  practicable,  during  every  day,  except  Sunday,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

county  judge  or  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  him,  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  labor  at  which 
such  prisoner  shall  be  employed,  and  the  keeper  shall  account  at  least  acnnually,  with  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  for  the  proceeds  of  such  labor. 

The  keepers  of  the  said  priaon  shall  respectively  hare  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  county,  from  time  to  time,  to  cause  such  of  the  eonvicts  under  ^eir  charge, 
as  are  capable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  upon  any  of  the  public  'avenues,,  highways, 
streets,  or  other  works,  in  the  county  in  which  such  prisoners  shall  be  confined,  or.  in  ax^ 
of  the  adjoining  counties,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  keepers 
and  the  officers  or  other  persons  under  whose  direction  sudi  convicts  shall  be  placed. 

Whenever  any  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  the  last  section,  they  shall  be  well  chained 
and  secured ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  ke^er  legally  charged  with  ■ 
their  custody  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty- 
seventh  sections  in  the  second  article  of  the  sixth  title  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  third 
part  of  Revised  Statutes  sliall  extend  to  prisoners  confined  upou  any  criminal  process,  or 
for  a  contempt,  or  under  sentence,  in  like  manner  aji  for  prisoners  confined  in  civil  cases. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  each  county  prison  to  provide  a  bible  for  each  room 
in  the  prison  to  be  kept  therein,  and  he  shall,  if  practicable,  cause  divine  service  to  be  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  at  least  once  each  Sunday,  provided  there  shaU  be  a 
room  in  tho  prison  that  can  be  safely  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  provisions  in  relation  to  insane  persons  contained  in  the  thurty-sccond  section  of  the 
act  entitled  "  An  act  to  organize  the  state  lunatic  asylum  and  more  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  care,  maintenance  and  recovery  of  tho  insane,"  passed  April  tth,  1842,  shall* be  oonstrued 
to  apply  to  all  prisoners  in  a  county  jail  other  than  those  who  are  oommitted  for  contempt 
or  on  eivU  process. 

It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  eaoh  county  prison  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  com- 
mitments and  discharges  of  all  prisoners  delivered  to  his  charge  which  record  shall  exhibit 
the  date  of  entrance,  name,  ofience,  term  of  sentence,  fine,  age,,  sex,  country,  color,  social 
relations,  parents,  habits  of  life,  cannot  read,  read  only,  read  and  write,  well  educated,  classi- 
cally educated,  religious  instruction,  how  oommitted,  by  whom  oommitted,  state  of  health 
when  committed,  how  discharged,  trade  or  occupation,  whether  so  employed  when  arrested, 
number  of  previous  convictions,  value  of  articles  stolen. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  each  county  prison  to  receive  into  the  prison  eveiy 
person  duly  committed  thereto,  for  %ny  offence  against  the  United  States  by  any  court  or 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  to  confine  such  person  in  the  prison  untU  he  shall  bo  duly 
discharged,  the  United  States  supporting  such  person  during  his  confinement  The  pro- 
Tisions  of  this  article  relative  to  the  mode  of  confining  prisoners  and  convicts  shall  apply  to 
all  persons  so  committed  by  any  court  or  olf.oer  of  the  United  States. 

It  ^all  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prisons  to  visit  and  inspect,  either  sepa- 
rately or  collectively,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  all  the  jails  or  other  county  prisons,  peni- 
tentiariea  and  houses  of  detention  in  this  state.  [So  much  of  the  first  and  second  article  of 
title  first  of  the  act  entitled  '^  An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  county  and  state  prisons 
of  the  state,  and  consolidating  and  amending  the  existmg  laws  in  relation  thereto,"  passed 
December  14,  1847,  as  requires  the  inspectors  of  state  prisons  to  visit  and  ex  .mine  countj 
Jails^  is  hereby  repealed.  '  1849,  oli.  331,  sea  1.]  • 

For  the  parpoee  of  carrying  into  effect  the  prorWona  of  the  preceding  section,  they  shall 
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as  soon  as  praeticablQ  after  entering  upon  tbelr  official  dnties,  desig^nata  and  set  iput  to 
each  of  their  namber  the  coanties  to  be  so  riaited  by  them  reapeetirelj  daring  the  cnrmt 
year  for  the  purpose  of  such  inspeotic^  and  shall  at  Uie  same  time  adopt  soch  plu  ind 
regulation,  notHnconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state  as  they  shall  deem  ezpedieot  lod 
necessary  to  carry  iotc^Sect  a  qniform  aystem  for  the  goremment  and  regulation  of  ill  the 
county  prisons  of  this  state,  and  for  the  modification  and  improvement  of  the  stnictun  of 
such  jails  and  prisons  with  a  view  to  svBih  uniformity. 

Such' plan  and  regulations  when  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  inspectors, 
shall  be  by  them  immediately  submitted  to  the  governor,  Qomptrollec  and  attoraej-genera! 
for  tlieir  Approval,  but  shall  subsequently  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  nid  board 
of  inspectors  moy  deem  expedient  and  proper,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  famialied  to  i'A 
county  judge  and  slieriff  of  each  county,  and  to  the  keepers  Of  each  of  the  eountj  priflonsff 
peiiitentiaries  of  this  state,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  observe  and  carry  the  same  into  effec*. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  shoriff  and  keeper  of  eadi  of  the  jails  and  prisons  to  admit  ibe 
said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  every  part  of  said  jail  or  prison  ;  to  exhibit  to  thesr, 
on  demand,  all  the  books,  papers,  documents  and  acoounts  pertaining  to  such  jail  orprisr^n. 
or  to  tlje  detention  of  persons  confined  therein ;  and  to  render  them  every  other  facilUy  ia 
their  power  to  enable  them  to  dischnrge  the  duties  above  prescribed,  and  to  enable  ibem  tt 
obtain  rtny  necessary  information ;  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  examine  on  osu 
to  bo  administered  by  any  one  of  them,  any  of  the  keepers  or  officers  of  such  prison  orj«i.A 
and  any  person  not  under  sentence  confined  therein,  and  to  converse  with  any  of  thepni^ 
ners  so  confined,  without  the  presence  of  the  keepers  thereof,  or  any  of  them. 

Sueh  inspector  or  inancctora,  after  a  careful  and  thorough  examination  and  inspection  of 
each  jail  and  prison,  shall  immediately  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  same,  stating  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  at  the  time  of  such  inspection,  the  number  of  persons  confined  therein  U 
the  year  ending  at  tlio  date  of  such  report,  the  causes  of  such  confinement,  the  manner  m 
which  convicts  confined  in  such  jail  or  prison  during  that  period  have  been  employed,  i « 
number  of  persons  usually  confined  together  in  one  room,  the  distinction,  if  any,  usuii'y 
observed  in  i\\e  treatment  of  persons  therein  confined,  the  evils  and  abuses,  if  any,  to"" 
to  exist  In  the  prison,  and  particularly  whether  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescrtU-l 
by  the  said  board  of  inspectors  or  the  provisions  cotitained  in  title  first  of  this  act" baw  been 
violated,  so  far  ns  the  information  required  in  jthia  section  can  be  obtained  from  the  recordi 
X)f  adid  jail  or  prison  or  otherwise. 

It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  such  inspector  or  inspectors,  to  noto  and  include  in  sudi  report  * 
append  thereto  any  defect  or  defects  he  may  deeA  to  exist  in  the  structure  and  arrange 
ment^  of  said  jail  or  prison,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  in  the  same  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessjiry  to  carry  into  successful  operation  and  to  ensure  uniformity  In  the  system  J 
them  adopted,  and  he  or  they  shnll  then  immediately  leave  with  tJie  county  judge  of  txxn 
cout'.ty  a  duplicate  copy  of  rfnch  report  and  «u?gestions,  whose  doty  it  shall  be  to  file  ^ 
same  with  the  clerk  of  said  county^ and  cause  a  topy  thereof,  and  if  be  shall  appro^*"* 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  such  approval  indorsed  thereon,  to  bo  delivered  to  the  cl 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  county. 

It  shnll  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  anpervisers  to  present  such  report* 
suggestions  (so  indorsed  by  the  county  judge,)  to  the  board  of  supervisors  at  their  ncx 
meeting,  who  are  authorized  and  required  to  cause  such  alterations  to  be  made  in  thcp 
and  construction  of  the  jail  or  prison  of  such  county,  and  such  additional  rooms  to  be  coo* 
atructed  as  shall  have  been  so  suggested  and  approved  by  the  county  judge,  and  a«  shall 
necessary  to  remedy  such  deficiencies,  and  to  levy  and  cause  the  expenses  so  to  be  inctitrw 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  county  as  other  eonnty  ezpeases  are  levied  and  assessed.   1°  * 
oases  where  there  shall  exis;  any  deficiency  in  room  or  apartments  in  aoch  ooaaVi* 
prison  as  is  required  for  the  classification  named  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  »^ 
pervisoni  to  cause  such  4eficieBcy  to  be  supplied  without  unnecessary  delay.    As  w"^" 
1829,  ch.  331. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  annually  on  or  before  the  flileontb  d^r 
January  in  each  year,  to  make  mi  abstract  report  of  tbelr  iDspections  of  saoh  ooaoVH"  ^ 
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prisons,  to  the  legiaHature,  in  which  report  shall  be  included,  in  tabular  form,  a  summary  of 
the  record  required  by  the  fifteenth  section  of  this  act,  to  be  kept  by  the  keepers  of  such 
coanly  jails  and  prisons. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  every  prison  enumerated  in  this  title,  to  present  to 
eveiy  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  to  every  court  of  sessions  to  be  held  in  hi&  county,  at 
the  opening  of  such  oourt,  a  calendar  stating, 

The  name  of  every  prisoner  then  detained  in  such  prison ; 

The  time  when  such  prisoner  was  committed  and  by  virtue  of  what  process  or  precept ; 
and, 

The  cause  of  the  detention  of  every  such  person. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discharge  of  any  grand  jury,  by  any  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  court  of  sessions,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  to  cnusa  every  person  so 
confined  in  such  prison  upoi\  any  criminal  charge,  who  shall  not  have  been  indicted,  to  be 
discharged  without  bail,  unless  satisfactory  causd  shall  be  shown  to  such  courtfor  detaining 
Bucb  person  in  custody,  or  upon  bail,  as  the  case  ttay  require,  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
grand  jury  in  such  county. 

After  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  shall  commence  its  sittings  in  any  county,  no  priso- 
ner detained  in  the  common  jail  of  any  such  county  upon  any  criminal  charge,  shall  be  re* 
moved  therefrom  by  any  writ  of  habeas  eorptts,  unless  such  writ  shall  have  been  issued  by 
such  oourt  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  shall  be  made  returnable  before  it.    < 

When  any  person  shall  be  confined  in  any  county  prison  for  the  non-payment  of  any  flna 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  imposed  for  any  criminal  ofi'ence,  and  against 
whom  no  other  cause  of  detention  shall  exist,  on  satisfactory  proof  being  made  to  the  county 
court  of  the  county  in  which  such  prisoner  may  be  confined,  that  he  is  unable,  and  has  been 
ever  since  bis  conviction,  unable  to  pay  such  fine,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  order  his 
discharge. 

There  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  for  the  security  and  reformation  of  convicts  in  this 
state,  three  state  prisons;  one  at  Sing  Sing,  in  Westchester  county;  one  at  Auburn,  in  the 
county  of  Cayuga;  and  one  at  Clinton,  in  the  county  of  Clinton;  wliich  prisons  shall  respec^ 
tively  be  denominated  tlie  Sing  Sing  prison,  the  Auburn  prison,  and  the  Clinton  prison. 

The  state  prisons  shall  be  under  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  tliree  inspectqrs^  to 
be  chosen  at  a  general  election  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  tectioU  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  constitution  of  this  state. 

The  governor  shall  liave  the  power  to  remove  every  inspector  so  elected,  for  misconduct 
or  malversation  in  office,  ^viiig  to  such  inspector  a  copy  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  defence. 

The  inspectors  elected  at  the  last  general  election,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  thoir 
office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  eacli  inspector  to 
be  hereafter  chosen  shall  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  D'aouary,  next 
following  his  election. 

The  inspeetors  shall  hold  their  first  joint  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next 
at  the  state  prison  in  Sing  Sing,  and  at  such  meeting  i(hall  choose  one  of  tbeir  number  as 
president  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  shall  assign  to  eaeh  inspector  the  apedial 
chaise  and  supervision  of  one  of  the  state  prisons  to  be  designated,  for  the  ensuing  qinirter 
of  the  year;  and  they  shall  make  a  similar  assignment  and  designation  at  the  oommenccMnent 
of  each  quarterly  term  thereafter. 

The  inspectors  of  the  state  prisons  shall  have  the  power,  ami  it  shall  be  their  duty, 

To  visit  jointly  each  of  the  state  prisons  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  established  ifk 
this  state,  at  least  four  times  in  each  year. 

To  oxamine  and  enquire  Into  all  matters  connected  with  the  government,  discipline  and 
police  of  each  prison,  the  punishment  and  employment  of  the  convicts  therein  confined,  the 
money  concerns  and  contracts  for  work  and  the  purchases  and  sales  of  th^  articles  provided 
fbt  each  prison  or  sold,  on  account  thereof. 

To  require  reports  fix)ro  the  ageut^  warden  or  other  of&cera  of  the  prison  hi  relation  to  any 
or  all  of  the  jm^eding  matten. 
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have  been  removed  there.(a)  And  tbey  may  order  tbis  without  writ  :(6) 
they  usually  do  it  by  a  rule  of  the  court;  in  the  central"  criminal  tjourt, 
the  judgment  is  executed  Under  a  warrant  from  the  recorder ;  but  in 
the  coantry,  where  the  trial  has  been  at  the  assizes,  there  is  nothing 
more  than- a  mere  memorandi0ii  of  the  sentence,  written  opposite  to  the 
name  of  the  prisoner  in  the  calender  or  list  of  prisoners,  which  is  signed 
by  the  judge,  as  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  to  execute  the  prison^r.(c)  In 
the  rule  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  in  the  warrant  of  the  re- 
corder of  London,  the  time  of  the  execution  is  specified ;  but  it  is  not 
so  at  the  assizes  j  the  j.udge  however  usually  reprieves  the  prisoner  for 
u  certain  time,  (for  every  court  having  the  power  to  award  execution, 
has  a  discretionary  power  of  granting  a  reprieve,)((f)  but  as  soon  as  that 
time  has  expired,  or  where  there  is  no  reprieve,  the  sheriff  may  execute 
the  party  at  such  time  as  he  may  deem  most  convenient.  As  the  sen- 
tence is,  that  the  defendant  shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck .  until  he  be 
dead, — ^if  he  be  hanged,  but  come  to  life  afterwards,  he  must  be  hanged 
again ;  for  the^udgment  is  not  executed,  until  he  is  dead.(6) 

If  a  woman,  when  condemned  to  death,  be  quick  with  child,  she 
may  allege  the  iS^t,  in  order  to  have  the  execution  respited  until  after 
her  delivery ;  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  shall  be  ordered  to  impanel  a 
jury  of  matrons  to  examine  her  in  a  private  Jx>om,  to  try  the  fact,  and 
if  they  find  that  she  is  quick  with  child,  her  execution  shall  be  respited 
until  her  delivery .(^) 

In  the  case  of  murder,  the  prisoner,  after  conviction,  must  be  kept 
apart  fix)m  the  other  prisoners,  fed  on  bread  and  water  only  (unless  in 
the  case  of  sickness  or  wpund  the  surgeon  order  to  the  contrary ;)  and 
no  person  shall  have  access  to  him  but  the  jailer  and  his  ser- 
[*204]  vants,the  chaplain  and  the  surgeon  *of  the  prison,  without 
the  written  permission  of  the  judge,  or  th^  sheriff  or  his  depu- 
ty.(A)  And  when  executed,  he  must  h^  buried  within  the  precintg  of 
the  prison.(i) 

(b)  Transportation. 

Her  Majesty,  by  warrant  under  her  sign  manual,  may  appoint  places 
of  confinement  within  England  or  Walesi,  either  at  land  or  on  board 
vessels  i^  the  river  Thames  or  some  other  river,  or  port,  or  harbour, 
for  the  confinement  of  male  offenders  under  sentence  or  order  of  trans- 
portation ;(A)  where  they  may  be  kept  to  hard  labor  j(Z)  and  the  time  of 
such  confinement  shall  be  reckoned  in  discharge  or  part  discharge  of  the 

(a)  R,  r.  Cfarside,  supra.  {g)  2  Hawk,  c  51,  ps.  9,  10. 

(b)  2  Hawk,  a  61,  s.  4.  {h)  9  Q.  4,  c.  31,  s.  6. 

(c)  4  Bl.  Com.  403,  404.  '  (t)  2  &  3  W.  4,  c.  76  ;  seo  anie^  p.  181.     • 
((Q  2  Hawk.  c.  61,  8.  8.                                      (A;)  6^a.  4,  c  84,  s.  10. 

(e)  Id.  s.  7.  (0  Id.  i.  18. 
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term  of  their  tranflportation.(a)  And  they  may  be  sent  for  that  purpose 
to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  penitentiaries  in  Great  Britain.(6)  But  where 
an  order  for  the  transportation  of  any  convict,  male  or  female,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  or  jailer,  he  shall  forthwith  remove  him  or  her 
to  the  ship  employed  for  the -purpose,  and  there  deliver  the  offender  to 
the  contractor,  together  with  a  copy  (attested  by  the  sheriff  or  jailer)  or 
the  caption  and  order  of  the  court,  and  its  sentence  or  order  for  trans- 
portation, and  a  certificate  of  his  orim'e,  his  agC)  trade,  &c.,  temper,  dis- 
position, and  his  behavior  whilst  in  prison ;  and  the  contractor  shall 
give  the  sheriff  or  jailer  a  receipt  for  his  discharge.(c) 

(c)  ImpnaonmmL 

By  Stat.  6  &  6  W.  4,  c.  88,  s.  4,  where  any  person  shall  be  convicted 
at  any  assizes  or  scissions  fox  an  offence  for  which  he  shall  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  death,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  court  (if  it  shall  so  think  fit)  to  commit  him  to  any  house 
of  correction  for  such  county,  in  execution  of  his  judgment.  Or,  in 
cases  at  the  assizes^  he  may  be  and  usually  is,  committed  to  the  county 
jail.  In  cases  where,  for  an  offence  .committed  in  the  county  of  a  eity 
or  town,  the  offender  is  tried'  and  convicted  at  the  assizes  for  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  judgment  of  imprisonment  is  passed  upon  him,  the 
judge  may  order  such  judgment  to  be  executed,  either  in  the  same 
county,  or  in  the  county  of  the  city,  &c.,  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted.(c2)  In  what  cases  hard  labor  or  solitary  imprisonment  may  be 
inflicted,(e)[l]      > 

(a)  5  a.  4,  c.  84,  8.  19.  (<2)  61  a  8,  c.  100,  a.  1 ;  lAklJ^  Yict  o. 

(»)  10  A;  11  Vict  c.  6t.  66,  a.  23. 
(e)  6  G-  4,  c.  84,  8.  4 ;  and  aee  the  reat  of        (e)  See  aanJte^  p.  183. 
that  Actk  and  atat.  11  O.  4  &  1  W.  4,  o.  39. 

[I]  Nbw  Yobe.— Whenever,  by  atatntc^  an  offender  ia  dedared  punishable  by  inipriaon- 
ment  in  a  state  prison  for  a  term  no^  less  than  any  specified  number  of  years,  and  no  limit 
to  the  duration  of  such  imprisonment  is  dedared,  the  court  may  sentence  the  defendant  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  any  time  not  lesa  than  that  specified.  But  no  person  can,  in 
any  case,  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  any  term  less  than  two  years. 
2  R.  S.  700,  g  12.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  however,  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Act  to  preserve  the  purity  of  elections."  Laws  of  1839,  p.  365.  By  the  fourteenth  seo- 
tion  of  that  act,  voting  or  offering  to  vote,  in  this  state,  by  an  inhabitant  of  another  state,  is 
declared  a  felony,  and  the  person  so  voting  or  offering  to  vote  is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  a  state  prison  for  a  period  not  ezodeding  One  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court 

A  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  any  term  less  than  for  life^  suspends  aU 
the  civil  rights  of  the  person  so  sentenced,  and  forfeits  all  public  oiBces  and  private  trusts^ 
authority,  or  power,  during  the  term  of  such  imprisonment  And  a  person  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, in  a  state  prison  for  lifo,  shall,  thereafter  be  deemed  civilly  dead.  2  R.  S.  761, 
19,  20. 

KAflgAoauBBffH.— When  any  penon  shftil  be  oonvioted  of  an  oflbnoe,  puaiahable  at  the 
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disoretion  of  the  oovut,  either  hy  fine  or  impriaonment  in  the  conaty  jai],  or  hooae  of  ootrao 
tioD,  or  bj  a  fine  or  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  the  oourt  may  award  against  such 
,  offender  a  conditional  sentence,  and  order  him  to  pay  a  fine,  with  or  without  the  costs  q£ 
prosecution,  within  a  limited  time,  to  be  expressed  in  th^  sentence,  and  in  de&ult  thereof  to 
suffer  such  impriisonment  as  is  provided  by  law,  and  awarded  by  the  court 

The  person,  against  whom  any  such  conditional-sentence  shall  be  awarded,  shall  be  Ibrth* 
with  committed  to  the  custody  of  an  officer  in  court  or  to  the  county  jail,  to  be  detained  until 
the  sentence  be  complied  with ;  and  if  he  shall  not  pay  the  fine  imposed,  within  the  time 
limited,  the  sheriff  shall  cause  the  other  part  of  the  sentence  to  be  executed  forthwith. 

Whenever  it  is  provided,  that  an  offender  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  and  a  fine,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction  and  a  fine,  such  offender  may, 
at  the  disoreftion  of  the  court,  be  sentenced  to  be  punished  by  such  imprisonment,  without 
the  fine,  or  by  such  fine  without  the  imprisonment 

Every  court,  before  whom  any  person  shall  be  convicted  upon  an  indictment  for  Vij 
offence  not  punishable  with  death,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  may,  in  addition 
to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law,  require  such  person  to  recognize  with  sufficient  sure- 
ties, in  a  reasonable  sum,  to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  be  of  good  behavior,  or  both,  lor  any  tenn 
*  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  to  stand  committed  until  he  shall  so  recognize. 

In  case  of  a  breach  of  the  condition  of  any  such  recognizance,  the  same  prooeedings  shall 
be  had,  that  are  prescribed  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  fourth  chapter,  in  relation  to  re- 
cognizances to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good  behavior. 

Whenever  any  person,  convicted  of  an  offence,  -shall  be  sentenced  to  paj  a  line  or  oosAi^ 
or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail,  or  in  the  house  of  oorreotioui  the  clerk  of  the  coqrt 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  to  som6  other 
officer  in  court,  a  transcript  fiom  the  minutes  of  the  court,  of  such  conviction  and  sentence, 
duly  certified  by  such  derk,  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  sheriff  to  execute 
such  sentence,  and  he  shall  execute  the  same  accordingly. 

In  every  case,  in  which  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  is  awarded 
against  any  convict,  the  form  of  the  sentence  shall  be,  that  he  be  punished  by  confinement 
at  hard  labor,  and  he  shall  also  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment,  for  such  term  as  the 
court  shall  direct,  .not  exceeding  twenty  days  at  one  time ;  and  in  the  execution  of  sudi 
'  sentence,  the  solitary  imprisonment  shall  precede  the  punishment  by  hard  labor,  unless  tfaa 
oourt  shall  otherwise  order. 

No  convict  dhall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  for  any  leas  time  than 
one  year. 

When  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  the  derk  of  the 
oourt  Shall  make  out  a  warranty  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  directed  to  the  warden  of  the 
prison,  requiring  him,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  cause  such  oonviot  to  be  removed  ftom.  tha 
coimty  jail  to  the  state  prison ;  and  the  derk  sh^  also  annex  to  the  warrant,  a  oertifled 
transcript  of  such  conviction  and  sentence^  and  shall  deliver  the  warrant  and  transcript  to 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  transmitted  and  delivered  to  the 
warden,  to  the  end  that  the  warden  may,  by  himself,  or  suoh  person  as  he  may  appoint  for 
that  .purpose,  cause  the  warrant  to  be  duly  executed,  by  the  remoral  of  such  convict  to  tha 
state  prison,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  chapter.  Eer. 
Stat  of  MassL  pp.  766,  767,  sees.  2  to  10.        \  "^ 

Any  person,  convicted  of  an  offence,  punishable  wholly  or  in  patt  by  imprisonment  in  the 
oounty  jail,  may  be  sentenced  to  suffer  suoh  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correctioQ,  instnad 
of  the  jail,  or  to  suffer  solitary  imprisonment  and  be  oonfined  at  bard  labor,  either  in  the  jaU 
or  the  house  of  correction. 

If  any  boy,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence^  which  is  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in.the  state  prison,  such  convict  not  having  been  before  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  in  this  state^  or  in  any  state  prison  or  penitentiary  with- 
in the  United  States,  the  court,  if  sentence  of  solitary  imprisonment  and  oonflnement  at  liaid 
laboi*,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  yeers,  is  awarded  agauist  such  convict,  and  also  whea 
the  Mntemoe  of  oonflnsmfiuti  at  bard  labor,  for  anytenn  of  time^  it  ftwwded  agalnit »  Amalo 
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oonviet  of  whatever  age,  shall  order  such  sentence  to  be  execute^  either  in  the  house  of 
correction  or  in  the  county  jail,  and  not  in  tlie  state  prison ;  but  the  provisions  of  this  and 
the  preceding  section  shall  not  prevent  the  courts  in  the  citj  of  Boston,  from  aentencmg 
such  convicts  to  confinement  in-  any  place,  in  which  juvenile  oHouders  may  be  by  law  con- 
fined. '  , 

When  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  a. term 
not  exceeding  three  years,  sh^ll  be  awarded  by  the  court  against  any  convict,  who  has  not 
been  before  sentenced  to  the  hke  punishment,  by  any  court  in  this  state,  or  within  the 
United  States,  such  sentence  may  be  executed,  either  in  the  house  of  correction,  or  in  the 
county  jail,  or  In  the  state  prison.         '  •  . 

When  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard  labor,  in  any 
house  of  correction  or  jail,  the  master  or  keeper  thereof  shall  execute  such  sentence  of  soli- 
tary imprisonment,  by  confinmg  the  convict  in  one  of  the  cells,  if  there  be  «iy  in  such  house 
of  correction  or  jail,  and  if  there  be  none,  then  in  the  moat  retired  and  solitary  part  of  such  • 
house  or  jail ;  and,  during  the  time  of  solitaiy  imprisonment,  such  convict  shall  be  fed  with 
bread  and  water  only,  unless  other  food  shall  be  neoessary  for  the  preservation. of  his  health ; 
No  intercourse  shall  be  allowed  with  any  convict  in  solitary  imprisonment,  except  for  the 
conveyance  of  food,  and  other  necessary  purposes,  unless  some  minister  of  the  gospel  shall 
bo  disposed  to  visit  him,  in  the  manner  hereaO^r  provided.      •        ; 

As  soon  as  the  term  of  solitary  imprisonment  shall  have  expired,  the  master  or  keeper 
shall  furnish  the  convict  with  tools  and  materials,  or  with  other  means,  to  work  in  any  suit« 
able  manner,  \i\  which  he  can  be  usefully  or  profitably  employed,  either  in  the  said  house  of 
correction  or  jail,  or  within  the  dose  yard  thereof;  such  convict  may,  if  necessary,  be  confin- 
ed by  a  log  and  chain,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  shall  prevent  his  escape,  without  unneces* 
sarily  inflicting  bodily  pain,  or  interrupting  his  labor ;  the  overseers  of  the  house  of  correC" 
tion,  or,  when  such  punishment  is  inflicted  in  the  jail,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  shall  oversee 
the  execution  of  all  such  sentences. 

If  any  oonvict  shall  be  refraetoxy,  or,  during  the  time  for  which  he  is  sentenced  to  hard 
labor,,  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  without  reasonable  cause,  to  labor  in  any  suitable  manner, 
when  required,  such  convict,  so  long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  refractory,  or  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  labor,,  shall  be  kept  in  solitary  oonfinement,  and  fed  with  bread  and  water  only, 
in  the  manner  before^  provided.    Rev.  Sta.  of  Mass.  pp.  782,  783,  sees.  17  to  22. 

When  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  oITeoco,  and  shall  be  duly  sentenced  therefor 
to  confinement  in  the  state  prison  of  this  jstate,  for  one  year  or  more,  and  it  shall  be  alleged 
In  the  indictment  upon  which  such  conviction  is  had,  and  admitted  or  proved  on  the  trial, 
that  the  convict  has  before  been  sentenced  to  a  Hke  punishment  by  any  court  in  this  state, 
or  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  he  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  t^  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  in  addition  to  £he 
punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  the  ofience  of  winch  he  sliall  then  be  convicted. 

When  any  such  convict  shall  have  twice  before  been  sentenced  to  confinement  to  hard 
labor,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  at  each  time,  by  any  court  in  this  state,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  United  States,  he'  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  to  hard  labor  fbr  his  life,  or 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  seven  years,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  offence  of  which  he  sliall  then  be  convicted. 

« 

When  the  last  conviction,  in  any  case  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  shall  be 
had  for  any  ofience  committed  before  this  statute  shall  take  effect,  the  additional  punishment 
shall  be  regulated  according  to  the  statutes  which  were  in  force  in  this  state  at  the  tini» 
when  such  last  offence  was  committed,  and  the  sentence  shall  be  awarded  acoordingly,  not- 
withstanding the  repeal  of  tl>0Be  former  statutes.  • 

Whenever  the  warden  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  convict  in  the  state  prison  has  before 
been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  same  prison,  or  in  some  other  state  prison  within  the 
United  States,  for  not  less  than  one  year,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  warden  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  county  attorney  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  who  shall  by  an  iu&rmation  filed  in 
the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  otherwise,  make  the  same  known  to  the  judge 
of  the  Bald  court ;  and  thereupon  such  oonvict  shall  be  brought  before  the  oourt|  b^  such 
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process  or  order  aer  the  judge  shall  direct,  to  hear  and  answer  to  the  said  charge:  If  the 
convict,  hj  his  plea  or  answer,  shall  deny  the  truth  of  tlie  charge,  the  same  shall  be  tried 
hy  a  juiy,  in  due  course  of  law,  who  shall  he  instructed  to  inquire,  and  bj  their  verdict  lo 
find,  whether  the  charge  in  such  information  is  or  is  not  true. 

If  it  shall  appear,  by  confession  of  the  convict,  verdict  of  a  jury,  or  otherwise  according  to 
law,  that  the  charge  is  true,  such  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  said 
prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  to  "which  he  stood 
committed. 

•Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  warden  that  any  convict  in  the  state  prison  has  been 
twice  before  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  same  prison,  or  in  any  other  state  prison  in 
tlie  United  States,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  at  each  time,  the  convict  shall  be 
brought  before  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  manner  before  provided  in 
this  chapter,  in  the  case  of  a  convict  who  has  been  once  before  sentenced  as  aforesaid,  and 
-  the  like  proceedings  as  are  provided  in  that  case  shall  be  had  for  asct^rtaining  tlie  truth  of 
the  charge;  and  if  it  shall  thereupon  appear  to  the  court  that  the  charge  is  true,  the  con- 
vict shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  to  hard  labor  for  his  life,  or  for  a  tcnn  of  not  less  than 
seven  years,  in  addition  to  the  sentence  on  which  he  stood  committed ;  and  he  shall  have 
the  same  right  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  rendered  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  as  in  other 
cases  tried  before  the  said  municipal  court  Rev.  Sta.  of  Mass.  pp.  809,  810, 81 1,  sees.  1 6, 1 7, 
18,  34,  35,  54. 

HAUSffSL^^Anj  person  convicted  befbre  the  supreme  judicial  court  or  district  court,  of  any 
crime  or  offence  punishable,  in  part  or  in  whole,  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  may  be 
sentenced  to  sufibr  imprisonment,  either  in  the  county  jail  or  house  of  correction  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  be  employed  and  kept  at  work  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  idlers  are  by  law  to  be  employed,  when  committed  to  such  house. 

Either  of  said  courts  may  sentence  any  person,  convicted  of  any  offence  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  section,  conditionally,  to  pay  a  fine  with  costs  of  prosecution,  or,  in  case  he  do  not 
pay  the  same  within  ten  days,  that  he  be  immediately  thereafter  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
correction,  and  there  be  kept  at  work  as  aforesaid,  for  a  term,  not  exceeding  six  monUis. 
■   Whenever  it  is  provided  that  an  ofiender  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  a  fine, 
the  court  may  sentence  him  to  either  of  those  punishments  without  the  other,  or  to  both. 

Every  court,  before  whom  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an  ofience,  not  punishable  by 
death  or  confinement  in  the  state  prison,  may,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  by  law  pre- 
scribed, require  such  person  to  recognize  to  the  state,  with  sulBcient  sureties,  iu  a  reasonable 
sum,  to  keep  the  peace  or  be  of  good  behavior,  or  both,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  yeara^ 
and  stand  committed  till  he  shall  so  recognize. 

When  a  person,  obnvicted  of  an  ofience,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  or  costs,  or  to  be 
Imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  house  of  correction,  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  shall,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  make  out  and  deliver  to  the  sheriff  or  some  officer  in  court,  a  transcript  of  the 
minutes  of  tlie  court  of  the  conviction  and  sentence  duly  certified  by  him :  and  this  shall  be 
a  sufficient  authority  for  the  officer  to  execute  such  sentence. 

When  any  convict  is  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  state  prison,  the  clerk  of  the  court 
before  whom  the  conviction  may  take  place,  shall  make  out  a  warrant  under  seal  of  the 
court  directed  to  the  warden  of  the  prison,  requiring  him  to  cause  such  convict,  withou  t 
needless  delay,  to  be  remoyed  fi*om  the  county  jail  to  the  state  prison ;  and  the  warden  and 
all  sheriff^  and  jail  keepers  are  required  strictly  to  obey  tlie  directions  of  it ;  and  the  clerk 
shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  deliver  the  same  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  is  re- 
quired forthwith  to  deliver  the  same  to  said  warden.  Bev.  Sta.  of  Haine,  pp.  606,  601,  sees. 
2  to  7.     ♦ 

Pekxsylvaxia. — Penitentiary  punishments  are  annexed  to  the  conviction  of  felonies,  by 
act  of  assembly,  the  nature  and  term  jof  the  imprisonment  being  prescribed  in  reference  to 
the  specific  offence  by  name.  Such  punishment  is  infiicted  for  misdcameanors,  by  act  of 
assembly,  either  in  cases  in  which  the  specific  offence  is  named,  or  in  those  which  are  iodu- 
ded  in  the  class  of  offences  formerly  punishable  with  whipping,  pillbry,  Ac.,  and  by  the  act 
of  1790  made  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment  in  the  oounty  jail,  for  a  term  not  ex- 
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ceeding  t«ro  years ;  and  by  the  act  of  1807  for  a  term  net  ezceedlDg  seyen  years,  and  if  the 
impriaonment  be  for  two  years  or  upwards,  U  might  have  been  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts 
in  the  jail  of  Philadelphia  county,  and  by  the  act  of  April  10,  1826,  in  the  western  district, 
it  shall  be  in  the  western  penitentiary ;  and  by  the  act  of  March  28, 1831,  and  the  act  of 
April  14,  1835,  sec  13,  in  the  eastern  district^  if  the  imprisonment  is  for  one  year,  or  up* 
wards,  it  shall  be  in  the  eastern  penitentiary,  and  if  for  a  term  less  than  one  year  it  shall  be 
in  the  jail  of  the  proper  county.    K'Kinney's  Am.  Mag.  pp.  633,  634. 

MiCHiGAy. — When  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  solitary  imprisonment  and  hard 
labor  in  any  jail,  the  keeper  thereof  shall  execute  such  sentence  of  solitary  imprisonment, 
by  confining  the  conviet  in  one  of  the  cells,  if  there  be  any  m  such  jail,  and  if  there  be 
none,  then  in  the  most  retired  and  solitary  part  of  such  jaiU 

.  No  intercourse  shall  be  allow.ed  with  any  convict  in  solitary  imprisonment,  except  for  the 
conveyance  of  food  and  other  necessaiy  purposes,  unless  some  minister  of  the  gospel  shall 
be  disposed  to  visit  him,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

All  charges  and  expenses  of  safe  keeping  and  maintaining  convicts,  and  of  persDnfl 
charge' d  with  oflTences,  and  committed  for  examination  or  trial,  to  the  county  jail,  shall  be 
paid  from  the  county  treasury ;  tlie  accounts  therefor  being  flrst  settled  and  allowed  by  the 
board  of  supervisors.  > 

Tlie  board  of  supervisors  may,  in  their  discretion,  provide  by  contract  for  all  necessary 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  jail,  including  Aiel  and  food,  clothing,  bedding,  and  medical  at- 
tendance, for  prisoners  committed  on  criminolchnrges. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  snid  prisons,  to  keep  the  prisoners  committed  to 
their  charge,  as  far  as  may  bo  practicable,  separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  and  to  pre- 
vent all  conversation  between  the  feaid  prisoners-. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial  may  converse  with  their  counsel,  and  with  such  other  persons 
as  the  keeper,  in  his  discretion,  may  allow:  prisoners  under  sentence  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  hold  any  conversation  with  any  person  except  the  keepers  or  inspectors  of  the  prison, 
unless  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper  or  inspector. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial,  and  those  under  sentence,  sliall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wholesome  food,  at  the  expense  of  the  county ;  and  prisoners  detained  for  trial 
may,  at  their  own  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  tho  keeper,  1)e supplied  with  any 
other  proper  article  of  food.  ' 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  several  prisons,  whenever  any  |)erson  shall 
be  sentenced  to  hard  labor  therein,  and  any  mode  of  labor  shall  be  provided,  to  cause  such 
prisoner  to  be  kept  constantly  employed  during  every  day,  except  Sunday :  and  annually  to 
account  with  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  connty  for  the  proceeds  of  such  labor. 

The  keepers  of  ttie  said  prisons  shall  respectively  have  power,  with  the  consent  of  the 
supervisors  cf  the  county,  from  time  to  time,  to  cause  such  of  the  conyjcts  under  their 
charge,  as  are  capable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  upon  any  of  the  public  avenues,  streets, 
highways,  or  other  works,  in  the  county  in  which  such  prisoners  shall  be  confined;  or  in 
any  of  the  adjoining  counties,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
keepers  and  the  officers  or  other  persons  under  whose  direction  such  conviots  shall  be 
placed. 

Whenever  any  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  the  last  section,  they  shall  be  well 
chained  and  secured ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  keeper  legallj^  charged 
with  their  custody,  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Whenever  any  prisoner  who  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  costs,  or  either,  and  to 
be  committed  until  the  same  be  paid,  shall  be  employed  at  hard  labor  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going provisions,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  for  each  day's  labor,  and 
when  he  shall  have  earned  the  amount  of  such  fine  and  costs,  he  shall  bo  discharged.  Hev. 
Stat,  of  Mich.  pp.  712,  713. 

*  When  any  convict  sliall  be  delfvered  to  the  keeper  of  the  state  prison,  the  officer  having 
such  convict  in  his  charge,  shall  deliver  to  such  keeper  the  certified  copy  of  the  senteno* 
received  by  such  officer  from  the  dork  of  the  court,  and  sliall  take  firom  such  keeper  a  oer^ 
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tificftte  of  the  delivery  of  sach  conriot;  and  SHch  certified  copy  of  the  sentence  of  any  oon- 
Tict  shall  be  eyldeoee  of  the  &ct8  therein  contained.    Rev.  Stat  of  Mich.  p.  722. 

Ybruomt. — ^Wben  any  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  couflnement  at  hard  labor,  during 
Ufe,  in  the  state  prison,  such  sentence  shall  operate  as  tlie  natural  death  t)f  such  person,  so 
&r  as  it  in  any  way  relates  to  his  marriage,  or  the  settlement  of  his  estate. 

Whenever  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence,  the  punishment  whereof  is  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  prison,  he  shall  be  confined  to  hard  labor,  during  the  whole  of  his 
imprisonment.    Rev.  Stat  yermdnt,  p.  6*10. 

In  this  country,  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  have  provided  by  law,  for  the  ereo- 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  stat^  prisons,  or  penitentiaries,  in  their  respective  states,  for  the 
confinement,  at  bard  labor,  of  persons  convicted  of  4>ublic  offences. 

The  subject  of  prison  discipline,  has,  of  late  been  much  discussed  in  Ehirope  and  this 
country.  Numerous  theories  have  been  started,  and  some  experiments  have  been  made, 
having  for  their  object  the  reformation  of  the  oflfonder.  Through  the  efibrts  of  humane  and 
benevolent  men,  the  condition  of  prisoners^  confined  for  state  offences,  has,  within  a  few 
years^  been  greatly  ameliorated. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  reader  some  idea  of  pris«n  discipline  in  the  United  States, 
we  append  the  statutory  provisions  on  this  subject,  of  the  states  of  New  York;  Maasachu* 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 

^  •        - 

Prison  Regulations  in  New  7ork-—(R&f.  St.  of  N.  Y.,)  (4th  ed.  Banks,  Oould  ft  Co.  1852,) 

part  4,  ch.  3.)' 

The  common  jails  in  the  several  coonties  of  this  state  shall  be  kept  by  the  sherifi^  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  respectively  situated^  and  shall  be  used  as  prisons. 

For  the  detention  of  persons  duly  committed,  in  order  to  secure  their  attendance  as  wit- 
nesses in  any  criminal  cases ; 

For  the  detention  of  persons  charged  with  crime,  and  committed  for  trial; 
.  For  the  confinement  of  persons  duly  committed  for  any  contempt,  or  upon  civil  process, 
«nd 

For  the  confinement  of  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  therein,  upon  conviction  for 
any  offence. 

Each  county  prison  shall  contain 
.  A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  confinement  of  persons  committed  on  criminal  process 
and  detained  for  trial,  separately  and  distinct  from  prisoners  under  sentence : 

A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  under  sentence : 

A  sufficient  number  of  rooms  for  the  separate  confinement  of  persons  committed  on  dvil 
process  for  contempt,  or  as  witnesses. . 

The  keepers  of  the  several  county  prisons  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  every  person  duly 
committed  to  their  custody  for  safe  keeping,  examination  or  trial,  or  duly  sentenced  for  im- 
prisonment in  such  prison  upon  bonviction  for  any  contempt  or  misconduct,  or  for  any  crimi- 
nal offence ;  and  shall  not,  without  lawful  authority,  let  out  of  prison,  on  bail  or  otherwise^ 
any  such  person. 

Prisoners  committed  on  criminal  process,  and  detained  for  trial,  and  persons  committed 
for  contempts,  or  upon  civil  process,  sliall  be  kept  in  rooms  separate^and  distinct  from  those 
-in  which  persons  convicted  and  under  sentence  shall  bo  confined ;  and  on  no  pretence  what- 
ever shall  prisoners  be  detained  for  trial,  or  persons  committed  for  contempt,  or  upon  dvU 
process,  be  kept  or  put  in  the  same  room  with  convicts  under  sentence. 

Male  and  female  prisoners  (except  husband  and  wife)  shall  not  be  kept  or  put  in  the  same 
room. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  the  said  prison  to  keep  the  prisoners  committed 
to  their  charge,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  to 
prevent  all  conversation- bet wee^^  the  said  prisoners. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial,  may  converse  witli  their  counsel,  and  with  such  other  persona 
as  the  keeper  in  his  discretion,  may  allow ;  prisoners  under  sentence  shall  not  be  permitted 
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to  hold  any  conYeraation  with  any  person,  except  the  keepers  or  inspeotors  of  the  priaon^ 
Qnless  in  the  presence  of  a  keeper  or  inspector. 

Prisoners  detained  for  trial  and  those  tinder  sentence  shall  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  inferior  but  wholesome  food,  at  the  expense  of  the  county ;  but  prisoners  detained 
for  trial,  may  at  their  own  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  tl^  keeper,  be  supplied 
with  any  other  proper  articles  of  foc«d. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  each  county  prison  to  cause  each  prisoner  under 
sentence,  except  such  as  are  tftider  sentence  of  death,  to  be  constantly  employed  at  hard 
labor  when  practicable,  during  every  day,  except  Sunday,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
county  judge  or  of  the  inspectors  appointed  by  him,  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  labor  at  which 
such  prisoner  shall  be  employed,  and  the  keeper  shall  account  at  least  onnnaliy,  with  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  for  the  proceeds  of  such  labor. 

The  keepers  of  the  said  prison  shall  respectively  have  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  county,  from  time  to  time,  to  cause  such  qf  the  convicts  under  ^eir  charge, 
as  are  capable  of  hard  labor,  to  be  employed  upon  any  of  the  public  'avenues,,  highways 
streets,  or  other  works,  in  the  county  in  which  such  prisoners  shall  be  confined,  or.  in  auy 
of  the  adjoining  counties,  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  keepers 
and  the  officers  or  other  persons  under  whose  direction  such  convicts  shall  be  placed. 

Whenever  any  convicts  shall  be  employed  under  the  last  section,  they  shall  be  well  chained 
and  secured ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  ke^>er  legally  charged  with  • 
their  custody  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  twenty^sixth,  and  twenty- 
seventh  sections  in  the  second  article  of  the  sixth  title  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  third 
part  of  Revised  Statutes  shall  extend  to  prisoners  confined  upon  any  criminal  process,  or 
for  a  contempt,  or  under  sentence,  in  like  manner  as  for  prisoners  confined  in  civil  cases. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  each  county  prison  to  provide  a  bible  for  each  room 
in  the  prison  to  be  kept  therein,  and  he  shall,  if  practicable,  cause  divine  service  to  be  per- 
formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners  at  least  onco  each  Sunday,  provided  there  shall  be  a 
room  in  tbo  prison  that  can  be  safely  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  provisions  in  relation  to  insane  persons  contained  in  the  thirfy-sccond  section  of  the 
act  entitled  '^  An  act  to  organize  the  state  lunatic  asylum  and  more  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  care,  maintenance  and  recovery  of  the  insane,"  passed  April  ?th,  1842,  shall* be  construed 
to  apply  to  all  prisoners  in  a  county  jail  other  than  those  who  are  committed  for  contempt 
or  on  eivU  process. 

It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  eaeh  county  prison  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  com- 
mitments and  discharges  of  all  prisoners  delivered  to  his  charge,  which  record  shall  exhibit 
the  date  of  entrance,  name,  offence,  term  of  sentence,  fine,  age,  sex,  country,  color,  social 
relations,  parents,  habits  of  life,  cannot  read,  read  only,  read  and  write,  well  educated,  classi- 
cally educated,  religious  instruction,  how  committed,  by  whom  committed,  state  of  health 
when  committed,  how  discharged,  trade  or  occupation,  whether  so  employed  when  arrested, 
number  of  previous  convictions,  value  of  articles  stolen. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  each  county  prison  to  receive  into  the  prison  every 
person  duly  committed  thereto,  for  any  offence  against  the  United  States  by  any  court  or 
officer  of  the  United  States,  and  to  confine  such  person  in  the  prison  until  he  shall  be  duly 
discharged,  the  United  States  supporting  such  person  during  his  confinement.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  article  relative  to  the  mode  of  confining  prisoners  and  convicts  shaQ  apply  to 
all  persons  so  committed  by  any  court  or  officer  of  Uie  United  States. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  state  prisons  to  visit  and  inspect,  either  sepa- 
rately or  collectively,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  all  the  jails  or  other  county  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries and  houses  of  detention  in  this  state.  [So  much  of  the  first  and  second  article  of 
title  first  of  the  act  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  county  and  state  prisons 
of  the  state,  and  consolidating  and  amending  the  existing  laws  in  relation  thereto,"  passed 
December  14,  1847,  as  requires  the  inspectors  of  state  prisons  to  visit  and  ex  :mine  county 
Jails^  is  hereby  repealed.    1849,  oh.  331,  seo.  1.] 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  efi^eot  the  provistons  of  the  preceding  section,  they  shall 
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as  800Q  as  pmcticablei  after,  entering  upon  tbeir  official  duttea,  designate  and  set  apart  to 
each  of  their  namber  Ihe  counties  to  be  so  yiaited  by  them  respectively  during  the  earrent 
year  for  the  purpose  of  such  inspection,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  adopt  such  plan  and 
regulation,  not^nconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state  as  they  shall  deem  expedient  and 
necessary  to  carry  intc^Sect  a  uniform  aystem  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  all  the 
county  prisons  of  this  state,  and  for  the  modification  and  improvement  of  the  atmcture  of 
such  jails  and  prisons  with  a  view  to  suT^h  uniformity. 

Such' plan  and  regulations  when  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  board  of  inspectora* 
shall  be  by  them  immediately  submitted  to  the  governor,  comptroller  and  attorney-general 
for  tlieir  approval,  but  Bl)aU  subsequently  be  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  said  board 
of  inspectors  may  deem  expedient  and  proper,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  fumished  to  the 
county  judge  and  slicriff  of  each  county,  and  to  the  keepers  Of  each  of  the  county  prisons  or 
peuitentiaries  of  this  state,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  observe  and  carry  the  same  into  efiect 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tlie  sborifT  and  keeper  of  each  of  the  jails  and  prisons  to  admit  the 
said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  every  part  of  said  jail  or  prison  ;  toexliibit  to  them, 
on  demand,  all  the  books,  papers,  documents  and  accounts  pertaining  to  such  jail  or  prison, 
or  to  the  detention  of  persons  confined  therein ;  and  to  render  them  every  other  faciliry  in 
their  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  above  prescribed,  and  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  rtny  necessary  information ;  the  said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  examine  on  oath, 
to  be  administered  by  any  one  of  them,  any  of  the  keepers  or  officers  of  SQch  prison  or  jaila, 
and  any  person  not  under  sentence  confined  therein,  and  to  converse  with  any  of  tlie  pnao> 
ncrs  so  confined,  witliout  the  presence  of  the  keepers  thereof,  or  any  of  them. 

Such  inspector  or  innnectors,  after  a  careful  and  thorough  oxaminntion  and  inspection  of 
each  jail  and  prison,  shall  immediately  make  a  detailed  report  of  the  same,  stating  the  con- 
dition of  the  same  at  the  time  of  such  inspection,  the  number  of  persons  confined  therein  for 
the  year  ending  at  the  date  of  such  report,  the  causes  of  such  confinement,  the  manner  in 
which  convicts  confined  in  such  jail  or  prison  during  that  period  have  been  employed,  the 
nami)cr  of  persons  usually  confined  topretlier  in  one  room,  the  distinction,  if  any,  usually 
observed  in  tlie  treatment  of  persons  therein  confined,  the  evils  and  abuses,  if  any,  found 
to  exist  in  the  prison,  and  particularly  whether  any  of  i\\e  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  said  board  of  inspectors  or  the  provisions  cohtained  in  title  first  of  this  acMiavebeen 
violated,  so  far  as  the  information  required  in  ^hia  section  can  be  obtained  firom  the  records 
of  sdid  jail  or  prison  or  otherwise. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  stich  inspector  or  inspectors,  to  note  and  include  In  auch  report,  or 
append  thereto  any  defect  or  defects  he  may  deeA  to  exist  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ments of  said  jail  or  prison,  and  to  suggest  such  improvements  iu  the  same  as  he  may  deem 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  successful  operation  and  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  system  by 
them  adopted,  and  he  or  they  sIihU  tlien  immediately  leave  with  tlie  county  judge  of  auoh 
county  a  duplicate  copy  of  s\ich  report  and  SUTg^stioiis,  whose  duty  it  Shall  be  to  file  tl)« 
same  with  the  clerk  of  said  county^and  cause  k  Copy  thereof,  and  if  be  shall  approve'  4h% 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  sue!)  approval  indorsed  thereon,  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk 
of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  said  county. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to  present  such  report  and 
suggestions  (so  indorsed  by  the  county  judge,)  to  the  board  of  supervisors  at  their  next 
meeting,  who  are  authorized  and  required  to  cause  such  alterationa  to  be  made  in  tho  plan 
and  construction  of  the  jail  or  prison  of  such  county,  and  such  additional  rooms  to  be  con- 
structed as  shall  have  been  so  suggested  and  approved  by  the  county  judge,  and  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  remedy  such  deficiencies,  and  to  levy  and  cause  the  expenses  so  to  be  incurred 
to  be  assessed  upon  the  county  as  other  county  exp^sses  are  levied  and  assessed.  In  aU 
oases  where  there  shall  exist  any  deficigncy  in  room  or  apartments  in  such  county  jail  or 
prison  as  is  required  for  tho  classification  named  in  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sa- 
porvisors  to  cause  sucii  deficiency  to  be  supplied  without  unnecessary  delay.  As  amended 
1829,  ch.  331. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  annually  on  or  before  tbo  fifteenth  day  ( f 
January  in  each  year,  to  make  an  abstract  report  of  their  inspections  of  sooh  ooontyjatis  and 
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prisons,  to  the  legislature,  in  which  report  shall  be  included,  in  tabular  form,  a  summary  of 
the  record  required  by  the  flflcenth  section  of  this  act,  to  be  kept  by  the  keepers  of  such 
county  jails  and  prisons. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keeper  of  every  prison  enumerated  in  this  title,  to  present  to 
eveiy  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  to  every  court  of  sessions  to  be  held  in  his  county,  at 
the  opening  of  such  oouft,  a  calendar  stating, 

The  name  of  every  prisoner  then  detained  in  such  prison ; 

The  time  when  such  prisoner  was  committed  and  by  virtue  of  what  process  or  precept ; 
and, 

The  cause  of  the  detention  of  every  such  person. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  aiter  the  discharge  of  any  grand  jury,  by  any  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  court  of  sessions,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  court  to  cause  every  person  so 
eonflned  in  such  prison  upoi)  any  criminal  charge,  who  shall  not  have  been  indicted,  to  be 
discharged  without  bail,  unfess  satisfactory  cause  shall  be  shown  to  such  court  for  detaining 
such  person  in  custody,  or  upon  bail,  as  the  case  may  require,  until  the  meeting  of  tho  next 
grand  jury  in  such  county. 

After  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  shall  commence  its  sittings  in  any  county,  no  priso* 
ner  detained  in  the  common  jail  of  any  such  county  upon  any  criminal  charge,  shall  be  re- 
moved therefho'm  by  any  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  unless  such  writ  shall  have  been  issued  by 
such  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  shall  be  made  returnable  beforo  it. 

When  any  person  shall  be  confined  in  any  county  prison  for  the  non-payment  of  any  flna 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  imposed  for  any  criminal  ofience,  and  against 
whom  no  other  cause  of  detention  shall  exist,  on  satisfactory  proof  being  made  to  the  county 
court  of  the  county  in  which  such  prisoner  may  be  confined,  that  he  is  unable,  and  has  been 
ever  since  bis  conviction,  unable  to  pay  such  fine,  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  order  his 
discharge. 

There  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  for  the  security  and  reformation  of  convicts  in  this 
state,  three  state  prisons;  one  at  Sing  Sing,  in  Westchester  county;  one  at  Auburn,  in  the 
county  of  Cayuga;  and  one  at  Clinton,  in  the  county  of  Clinton;  wliich  prisons  shall  respeo^ 
tively  be  denominated  tlie  Sing  Sing  prison,  tho  Auburn  prison,  and  the  Clinton  prison. 

The  state  prisons  shall  be  under  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  tliree  inspectors^  to 
be  chosen  at  a  general  election  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  tectioU  in  the  fifth 
tfticle  ofthe  constitution  of  this  state. 

The  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  every  inspector  so  elected,  for  misconduct 
or  malversation  in  office,  ^ving  to  such  inspector  a  copy  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  defence. 

The  inspectors  elected  at  the  last  general  election,  shall'  enter  upon  tlie  duties  of  thoir 
office  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  each  Inspector  to 
be  hereafter  chosen  shall  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  offloe  on  the  first  day  of  January,  next 
following  his  election. 

Tho  inspectors  shall  hold  their  first  joint  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next 
at  the  state  prison  in  Sing  Sing,  and  at  such  meeting  flihall  choose  one  of  their  number  as 
president  of  the  board  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  shall  assign  to  each  inspector  the  special 
chaise  and  supervision  of  one  of  tlie  state  prisons  to  be  designated,  fbr  the  ensuing  quarter 
of  the  year ;  and  they  shall  make  a  similar  assignment  and  designation  at  the  commenevment 
of  each  quarterly  term  thereafter. 

The  inspectors  ofthe  state  prisons  shall  have  the  power,  ami  it  shall  be  their  duty. 

To  visit  jointly  each  of  tho  state  prisons  that  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  established  in 
Ibis  state,  at  least  four  times  in  each  year. 

To  examine  and  enquire  Into  all  matters  connected  with  the  government,  discipline  and 
police  of  each  prison,  the  punishment  and  employmettt  of  the  convicts  therein  confined,  the 
money  conoema  and  contracts  for  work  and  the  purchases  and  sales  of  thd  articles  provided 
toY  each  prison  or  sold,  on  account  thereof. 

To  require  reports  firom  the  ageut^  wardon  or  other  officers  of  the  prison  in  relation  to  any 
or  all  of  the  preceding  matlenL 
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To  make  soch  general  regolationd  for  the  gOTemment  apd  jdiscipline  of  each  jntisod,  «§ 
they  may  deem  expedient^  and  from  time  to  time  to  alter  and  amend  the  aune^  and  in  mak- 
ing Sfxch  regulations  it  sliall  be  tlieir  duty  to  adopt  such  as  in  their  judgment,  wliile  consist- 
ent with  the  discipline  of  the  prison,  shall  best  conduce  to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts. 

To  enquire  into  any  improper  conduct  which  may  bo  alleged  to  have  been  committed  bj 
the  warden  or  other  officer  of  either  of  the  said  prisons,  and  for  that  purpose  to  issue  sab- 
pcBnas  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  tlie  production  before  them  of  writings  and 
papers,  and  to  examine  any  witnesses  on  oath  who  shall  appear  before  them. 

To  keep  regular  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  proceedings  at  each  prison  which  they  shall 
visit,  which  mmntes  shall  be  signed  by  them  and  shall  be  entered  by  the  derk  in  a  book 
which  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpo^jk  in  each  of  said  prisons. 

To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in 
each  year,  of  the  state  and  condition  of  each  of  said  prisons,  the  convicts  confined  therein, 
of  the  money  expended  and  received;  and  generally  of  all  the  proceedings  during  the  past 
year. 

To  furnish  to  the  legislature,  with  theur  respective  annual  reports,  summary  abstracts  of 
all  the  returns  which  shall  have  been  made  to  them  during  the  past  year,  by  the  warden  or 
any  other  officer  of  each  of  the  said  prisons ;  and  also  a  list  of  all  contracts  entered  into  the 
past  year  for  the  employment  of  convicts,  statmg  what  portion  of  each  contract  may  have 
been  finished  during  the  year,  suras  of  money  received  thereon^  the  probable  time  of  its  com* 
pletion  and  tlie  amount  which  will  then  remain  and  become  due. 

To  cause  all  orders,  rules  and  regulations  ado^rted  by  them,  and  the  entries  pf  their  pro- 
ceedings at  each  meeting,  to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the  prison  theu  visited,  and  to  fur- 
nish to  each  officer  of  the  prison,  on  his  appointment,  a  printed  copy  of  the  general  rules 
and regulatk)nsof  the  prison. 

To  employ  artizans  firom  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  such  new  branches  of  busi- 
ness in  the  state  prisons  as  are  not  pursued  in  the  state. 

'  To  prescribe  the  articles  of  food  and  the  quantities  of  each  kind  that  shall  be  inserted  in 
each  contract  for  the  supply  of  provisions  to  each  state  prison,  and  to  authorize  each  oon- 
traet  to  be  made  for  tlie  term  of  one  year,  or  for  any  less  term  m  their  discretion,  or  to  cause 
such  provisions  to  be  furnished  by  the  agent,  in  their  discretion. 

To  employ  a  suitable  matron  and  not  exceeding  one  assistiint  matron  to  every  twenty-five 
convicts,  to  supervise  and  have  ^charge  of  all  female  convicts  in  tlic  female  convict  prison  at 
Sing  Siqg,  and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  such 
convicts,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  employed  tis  shall  best  conduce  to  their  support  and  re- 
formation. 

To  transmit  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state  on  or  before  tlie  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  the  account  and  inventory  rendered  to  Uiem  by  the  agent  of  each  state  prison,  with 
such  observations  and  remarlcs  thereon  as  they  may  deem  necessary'to  enable  the  comptrol- 
ler to  understand  the  same,  and  to  correct  any  errors  tliat  may  be  discovered  therem. 

To  cause  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  gooda  and  other  property  of  the 
state,  of  which  on  inventory  has  beep  rendered  to  them  by  tlie  agent  of  each  state  prison, 
which  estimate  shall  be  made  under  oath  by  two  or  more  competent  persons,  to  be  appomted 
for  that  purpose  by  the  inspectors,  and  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  inspectors  to  the  comp- 
troller with  the  inventory  to  which  it  relates. 

To  select,  as  far  as  practicable,  such  persons  in  appointing  keepers  to  each  prijion,  where 
manufacturing  is  carried  on  by  the  state,  as  are  qualified  to  instruct  the  convicts  in  the  trades 
and  manu&ctures  thus  prosecuted  ia  such  prisoiu 

The  president  of  the  board  of  inspectors  of  state  prisons,  shall  Imvc  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  to  take  affidavits  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  fiscal  affairs,  business  traosac- 
tlons,  discipline  or  govemoient  of  said  state  prisons.  In  like  manner  the  inspector  having 
charge  of  any  state  prison,  may  administer  oaths  and  take  affidavits. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eoA.  inspector  to  spend  at  least  one  week  at  the  prison  assigned  to 
hun,  at  least  once  in  each  month,  and  he  shall  at  that  time  diligently  examine  and  en- 
quire into  the  oondition  of  auch  prison  and  give  such  general  direotioDS  in  writing,  for  ita 
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government  and  discipline,  as  he  shall  deem  to  be  neoessary/md  expedient^  proTided  the  di* 
rections  bo  given  shall  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  state  or  with  the  general  regulationa 
of  the  prison  as  established  by  the  board  of  inspectors;  each  inspector  shall  keep  a  journal 
of  his  proceedings  at  each  monthly  or  other  visitation,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  board 
of  inspectors  at  their  first  joint  meeting  thereafter  held  at  such  prison;  such  journal  shall 
also  be  entered  by  the  clerk  in  the  book  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  inspectors  kept 
in  tlie  prison  to  which  the  journal  shall  relate.  . 

Each  inspector  shall  have  power  to  suspend  any  of  the  officers  of  the  prison  at  that  Ume 
under  his  special  charge  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  may  appoint 
some  suitable  person  to  supply  the  place  and  perform  the  duties  of  th^officer  suspended,  dur- 
ing his  suspension.  He  shall  also  have  power  to  make  temporary  appointments  to  suppfy 
all  other  vacanoics,  which  appointments  shall  be  in  force  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board 
of  inspectors. 

All  appointments  to  office  made  by  the  inspectors  or  by  an  inspector,  and  all  removals  of 
any  officer  by  the  inspectors  or  an  inspector,  shall  be  made  by  an  instrument  in  writing,  to 
be  signed  by  such  inspectors  or  inspector,  and  in  case  of  removal  by  any  one  inspector,  the 
reason  or  causes  of  such  removal  shall  be  briefly  stated  in  suoh  instrument.  The  instra* 
ment  by  whioh  such  appointment  or  removal  is  made,  within  two  days  after  the  same  Miall 
have  been  signed,  shall  be«  delivered  to  the  agent  of  the  prison,  who  shall  note  the  same  on 
his  next  account  to  be  rendered  to  the  eoroptroller. 

Neither  the  inspectors  or  an  inspector  shall  knowingly  appoint  any  person  to  any  office  in 
a  state  prison  who  shall  be  related  to  either  of  them  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  within  the 
third  degree. 

No  inspector  shall  be  agent  of  any  state  prison,  to  be  concerned  in  the  business  of  sneh 
agency,  or  hold  any  other  appointment  connected  with  said  prison,  nor  shall  he  be  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  for  the  employment  of  the  convicts,  or  the  supply  of 
provisions,  or  the  purchase  of  materials. 

The  inspectors  shall  appoint  to  each  of  the  state  prisons  the  following  officers:  an  agenti 
a  principal  keeper  to  be  denominated  a  warden,  a  clerk,  a  chaplain,  a  physician  and  surgeon, 
and  so  many  keepers,  not  exceeding  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty-five  convicts^  as  they 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  employ. 

Whenever  any  number  of  convicts  in  any  state  prison  shall  be  lees  than  three  hundred, 
the  warden  of  the  prison  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  the  duties  herein  imposed 
upon  the  agent. 

Each  of  the  inspectors  and  each  of  the  officers  of  each  prison  shall,  before  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of 
this  state,  which  oath  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  before  any  officer  authorized  by  law  to 
take  and  administer  an  oath,  ffhe  oath  of  an  inspector  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state;  and  that  of  the  officers  of  each  prison  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  such  prison  is  situated. 

Each  agent  of  a  state  prison,  and  each  warden  when  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  an 
agent,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  people  of  this 
state,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  inspectors,  in  the  penal  sum  of  twMity- 
five  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  for  the  faithfbl  performance  of  his  duties  according  to  law, 
which  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  this  state. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors,  provided  there  shaU  be  fbnds  at  the  respective  pri« 
sons  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure,  to  cause  to  be  erected  at  as  early  a  period  as  prao* 
ticable  in  each  of  the  state  prisons  of  this  state,  separate  rooms  or  cells,  not  less  in  their  di-- 
mensions,  in  the  clear,  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  cubic  feet,  as  follows :  such  number 
not  exceeding  twenty,  as  the  said  inspectors  shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient  at  the  Sing 
Sing  prison,  and  under  like  restrictions,  not  exceeding  ten  at  the  Auburn  prison,  and  not 
exceeding  five  at  the  Clinton  prison,  which  cells  shall  be  constructed  of  stone,  in  a  manper 
that  shall  render  them  safe  and  secure,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  next  following 
section. 

Whenever  any  oonvict  shall  be  found  incorrigibly  disobedient  to  the  rules  of  either  of  the 
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state  prisons,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  thereof  to  confine  him  in  one  of  the  solitaiy 
cells  provided  for  hi  the  preceding  section,  at  hard  labor,  and  when  practicable  he  abaU, 
when  so  confined,  be  employed  at  the  same  trade  or  business  he  shall  hiaTe  been  employed 
in  immediately  previous  to  such  solitary  confinement. 

The  inspector  having  charge,  at  the  time,  of  such  prison,  shall  firom  time  to  time  visit  such 
oells,  and  examine  into  the  causes  of  confinement  of  each  convict  thus  confined,  and  -may, 
if  the  warden  shall  concur,  designate  the  length  of  time  during  which  such  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  each  individual  case  shall  continue,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  hoard  of  inspect- 
ors at  each  meeting  thereof  held  at  such  prison,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol such  solitary  confinement ;  and  they  shall  prescribe  the  iare  and  treatment  of  all  con- 
victs so  confined,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  in  reference  thereto  as  they 
Qhall  deem  proper,  not  inconsistent  with  the  existing  laws. 

The  duties  of  the  agent  of  each  of  the  state  prisons  shall  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
financial  concerns  thereof.  He  shall  have  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  services,  and  shall 
designate  the  employment  of  all  the  conviots,  but  shall  exercise  no  control  over  their  disci- 
pline or  government,  nor  shall  he  interfere  in  the  government  o^  or  exercise  any  control 
over  the  officers  of  suoh  prison,  other  than  to  require  them  to  keep  a  correct  dally  account 
of  the  labor  of  the  convicts  undef  their  charge,  and  to  report  the  same  to  bim  at  such  pe- 
riods as  he  shall  require. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  agent^of  a  state  prison, 

To  attend  constantly  during  business  hours,  at  the  prison  to  which  he  Is  appointed,  ex- 
cept when  performing  some  other  necessary  duties  connected  with  his  office. 

To  attend  to  the  fiscal  and  business  concerns  of  the  prison,  and  to  use  bis  best  endeavors 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  prison  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts. 

To  make,  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  all 
contracts  for  the  employment  of  the  convicts^  and  for  fbmishing  the  necessary  supplies  Sor 
their  support. 

To  superintend  all  the  manu&cturing  and  meohanical  business  that  may  be  carried  on  in 
the  prison,  to  receive  the  articles  to  be  manufactured,  and  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  state. 

To  purchase  such  raw  materials  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  manufiictured  by  the  convicCs. 

To  take  bills  for  all  supplies  and  materials  for  the  prison  purchased  by  him,  at  the  time  of 
such  purchase,  and  to  take  similar  bills  and  receipts,  for  alLservices  that  shall  be  rendered, 
for  either  of  the  said  prisons  at  the  time  of  making  payment  therefor. 

To  enforce  the  payment  of  all  debts  due  to  the  prison,  as  soon  and  with  as  llttio  delay  as 
possible,  but 'With  the  approbation  of  the  inspector  having  at  the  time  charge  of  the  prison; 
he  may  accept  of  any  security  (torn  any  debtor,  on  granting  him  time,  that  he  may  deem 
conducive  to  the  mterest  of  the  state.  # 

To  submit  any  controversy  that  shall  arise  relative  to  any  claim  or  demand  of  any  penon 
against  the  prison,  or  relative  to  any  claim  or  demand  which  the  agent  may  have  against  any 
person  on  account  of  the  prison,  to  the  arbitration  of  two  or  more  persons,  to  be  mutually 
chosen  by  the  parties ;  but  no  such  submission  shall  be  made  except  with  the  consent  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  inspector  having,  for  the  time,  charge  of  the  prison. 

To  take  charge  of  all  money  and  other  articles  which  may  be  brought  to  the  prison  by 
convicts,  and  to  cause  the  same,  immediately  on  the  receipt  thereof,  to  be  entered  by  the 
derk  among  the  receipts  of  the  prison,  which  money  or  other  articles,  whenever  the  convict 
from  whom  the  same  was  or  were  received  shall  be  discharged  fix>m  prison,  or  the  same  shall 
be~otherwise  legally  demanded,  shall  be  returned  by  the  agent  to  such  convict  or  other  per- 
son legally  demanding  the  same.  A  separate  account  shall  also  be  kept  by  the  derk,  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  of  all  money  and  other  artides  so  received  by  the  agent,  in 
which  account  each  convict  shall  be  credited,  with  the  money  and  other  artides  so  received 
from  him. 

To  furnish  to  each  convict  who  shall  be  diseharged  from  prison  by  pardon  or  otherwise, 
necessary  clothing,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  value,  and  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding, 
upon  an  average^  three  dollars  to  each  convict,  as  he  shall  deem  proper  and  neoessary,  and 
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the  satn  of  three  cents  for  each  mile  for  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  soch  convict  to  travel 
to  reach  the  place  of  his  residence^  and  if.  he  has  no  residence  within  the  state,  to  the  place 
of  his  conviction.  « 

To  draw  from  the  treasurer  of  the  state  by  a  warrant  of  the  comptroller  upon  the  treas- 
urer, In  favor  of  the  ageirt^  all  moneys  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prison  under  his 
charge;  but  he  shall  not  draw  at  any  one  time,  or  have  in  his  hands  unaccounted  for  at 
any  one  time,  of  moneys  so  appropriated,  a  greater  sum  than  five  thousand  dollars. 

To  draw,  each  and  every  year,f  rom  the  Income  of  the  literature  fund  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  be  expended  In  ihe  purchase  of  books,  maps  and  stationary  for  the  use  of 
the  convicts,  and  shall  append  to  his  annuaf  report  a  catalogpie  of  such  prison  library. 

To  account  monthly  with  the  comptroller  for  all  moneys  so  drawn  by  him  from  the  trea- 
surer of  the  state,  and  for  all  other  moneys  received  by  him  as  such  agent,  from  whatever 
source  the  same  may  be  derived. 

To  keep  regular  and  correct  account  of  all  moneys  received  ^by  him  from  any  source  what- 
ever, by  virtue  of  his  ofBce,  including  all  moneys  taken  from  convicts  or  received  as  the  pro- 
ceeds of  property  taken  from  them,  and  all  sums  paid  by  him  and  the  persons  to  whom,  and 
purposes  for  which  the  same  were  paid. 

To  close  his  account  annually  on  the  last  day  of  September,  of  each  year,  and  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  December  thereafter,  to  render  to  the  inspectors  a  full  and  true  account, 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  necessary  vouchers,  of  all  moneys  received  by  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  prison  under  his  charge,  and  all  the  moneys  expended  by  him  for  the  use 
thereof,  and  also  an  inventory  of  the  goods,  raw  materials  and  other  property  of  the  state 
then  on  hand,  exhibiting  in  detail,  all  the  transactions  of  the  prison  for  the  year. 

The  monthly  accounts  to  be  rendei^d  by  the  agent  of  eacb  prison  to  the  comptroller,  shall 
embrace  a  general  current  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  his  prison  for  the 
month,  and  an  abstract  of  the  expenditures  in  detail,  which  shall  be  accompanied  by  the 
necessary  vouchers  regularly  numbered,  according  to  their  respective  dates,  with  some  short 
designation  thereon  of  the  consideration  of  the  payment,  evidenced  by  the  vouchers,  and  the 
amount  of  the  voucher  carried  out  in  figures;  such  account  shall  be^ attested  by  the  affidavit 
of  the  agent  and  clerk  thereunto  annexed. 

All  the  fiscal  transactions  and  dealings  on  account  of  each  prison  shall  be  conducted  by 
and  in  the  name  of  the  agent  thereof)  who  shall  be  capable  in  law  of  suing  and  being  sued 
in  all  courts  and  places,  and  in  all  matters  concerning  the  prison  by  his  name  or  office,  and 
by  that  name  shall  be  authorized  to  sue  for  and  recover  aH  sums  of  money  due  from  any  per- 
son to  any  former  agent  of  the  prison  or  to  the  people  of  this  state  on  account  of  such  pri- 
son. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  of  the  state  to  examme  and  audit  ^he  accounts  of 
the  respective  agents,  and  annually  to  lay  a  statement  thereof  before  the  legislature. 

The  duties  of  the  wardens  of  each  of  .the  state  prisons  shall  be  exclusively  confined  to  the 
government,  discipline  and  police  regulation  of  the  same. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  of  each  prison. 

To  reside  in  and  attend  constantly  at  the  prison,  and  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
its  government,  discipline  and  police. 

To  give  the  necessary  directions  to  the  keepers  and  to  examine  whether  they  have  been 
oe^fbl  and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties. 

To  examine  daily  into  the  state  of  the  prison,  and  hito  the  health,  condition  and  safe  keep- 
ing of  the  convicts,  and  to  enquire  into  the  justice  of  any  complaints  made  by  .the  convicts 
relative  to  their  provisions,  clothing  and  treatment  by  the  keepers. 

To  make  such  general  orders  or  rules,  for  the  government  of  the  8ubordlnat«*officers  of  the 
prison  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  board  of  inspectors;  such 
rules  and  orders  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  warden 
for  that  purpose,  and  shall  be  subject  to  any  alteration  or  amendment  by  the  inspectors. 

To  keep  a  daily  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  prison,  in  which  shall  be  entered  in  note 
of  every  infraction  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prisons  by  any  officer  thctreof  which 
shall  come  to  his  knowl^dgCi  and  of  every  puniahment  mflicted  on  a  oonvict^  the  nature  and 
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amount  thereof^  and  by  whom  it  was  inflicted,  and  also  a  memorandum  of  every  well  found- 
ed  complaint  made  bj  any  convict  of  bad  or  insufficient  food,  want  of  -clotbing,  or  cruel  or 
imjust  treatment  }py  a  keeper ;  such  journal  shall  be  kept  6pen  at  all  times  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  prison,  and  of  the  board  of  inspectors. 

To  receive  into  the  prison  under  his  charge,  on  the  order  of  the^vemor,  any  person  oon- 
Ticted  of  any  crime  punishable  with  death  or  who  shall  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  being 
confined  either  for  life  or  a  a  term  of  years  in  a  state  prison,  and  to  confine  such  prisoner  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  such  oondition. 

To  admit  the  inspectors  of  prisons  or  any  one  of  them  into  every  part  of  the  prison,  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  on  demand  all  the  books,  papers  warrants  and  writiogs  pertaining"  to  the  pri- 
son or  to  the  business,  management,  discipline  or  government  thereof,  and  to  render  to  them 
every  other  facility  in  his  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties  under  this  title. 

To  make  a  monthly  report,  through  the  inspector  having  charge  of  the  prison,  to  the  in- 
spectors, stating  the  names  of  all  convicts  received  into  the  prison  during  the  preceding 
month,  the  counties  in  which  they  were  tried,  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  convibted,  the 
nature  and  duration  of  their  sentences,  their  former  trade,  employment  or  occupation,  the 
nature  of  their  employment  in  prison,  toeir  habits,  color,  age,  place  i)f  nativity,  degree  of  in- 
fitruction,  and  a  description  of  theur  persons,  and  also  stating  whether  such  convicts  have 
ever  before  been  confined  in  any  state  or  county  prison,  and  if  so,  stating  the  offence  for 
which  they  were  confined,  and  the  duration  of  their  punishment,  and  also  stating  in  such  re- 
port the  names  of  all  the  convicts  pardoned  or  discharged  during  the  past  month,  and  aU 
other  particulars  in  relation  to  the  parties  so  pardoned  or  discharged,  that  are  required  to  be 
stated  in  relation  to  the  convicts  received  in  the  prison, 

Whenever  there  shall  exist  a  vacancy  in  the  offioe  of  agent  of  either  of  the  prisons,  all  the 
powers  and  duties  of  such  agent  shalkdevolve  upon,  and  be  executed  by  the  warden  of  said 
prison  until  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled. 

The  agent  of  each  prison  shall  possess  all  the  powers,  and  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the 
warden  of  the  prison  during  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  warden,  or  disability  in  the  warden 
fix)m  any  cause  to  act. 

The  clerk  of  the  prison  shall  act  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  inspectors,  and  before  entering 
on  the  duties 'Of  his  office  as  such  clerk,  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the  people  of  the  state,  with 
sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  inspectors,  in  the  penal  sum  of  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office  as  such  clerk,  which 
bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller  of  the  state. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  dork  of  the  prison  to  which  he  La  appointed. 

To  attend  at  the  prison  daily  during  the  proper  business  hours,  unless  by  the  direction  of 
an  inspector  or  of  the  agent  he  is  otherwise  engaged  in  transacting  business  on  account  of 
the  prison. 

He  shall  keep  a  register  of  convicts,  in  which  the  names  of  the  convicts  shall  be  alpha- 
betically arranged,  and  in  which  shall  be  entered,  under  appropriate  columns,  the  date  of 
conviction,  where  bom,  age,  occupation,  complexion,  stature,  crime,  court,  county  where  con- 
victed, term  of  sentence,  number  of  previous  convictions,  to  what  prison  or  prisons  previous- 
ly sent,  when  discharged,  and  how  discharged.  The  inspectors  may  require  such  additional 
&cts  to  be  stated  on  the  register  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

To  keep  all  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  prison,  and  annu- 
ally report  to  the  inspectors  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  the  number  of  convicts  re- 
maining in  prison  at  the  commencement  of  said  year,  the  number  received  during  the  year, 
tlie  number  discharged  by  pardon,  expiration  of  sentence,  habeas  corpus  or  by  the  courts, 
the  number  of  deaths  and  escapes,  and  the  number  removed  to  the  house  of  refuge  and  la- 
natic  asylum,  and  the  number  then  remaining  in  prison. 

To  examine  all  articles  purchased  by  the  agent  for  the  use  of  the  prison  at  the  time  of 
theur  reception,  and  compare  them  with  bills  thereof  to  ascertain  whether  they  correspond 
in  weight,  quality  and  quantity,  and  to  inspect  the  supplies  which  lure  furnished  for  the  pri- 
ion  on  contract  or  otherwise,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  correspond  with  the  contract  or 
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with  theprovidons  of  law  regulating  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  any  diinrepanoy,  to  report 
the  same  immediat^lj  to  the  agent 

To  enter  each  bill  taken  by  the  agent  of  the  prison,  in  the  books  of  the  prison,  unless  he 
shall  know,  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  sach  bill  is  erroneous;  in  which  case  he  shall  re- 
port the  bill  with  his  objections  thereto,  to  the  agent  of  the  prison,  and  shall  obey  the  di- 
recttons  of  the  agent  in  relation  thereto.    He  shall  do  such  writing  as  may  be  required  of 
him  by  the  superior  officers  of  the' prison,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  such  prison. 

To  have  charge  and  custody  of  all  the  books  of  account,  registers,  returns  and  other  docu* 
ments  and  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  prison ;  all  of  which  shall  be  preserved  and 
remain  in  the  prison  as  public  property,  and  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  examination  of 
each  inspector  and  of  every  other  person  authorized  by  law  to  examine  the  same. 

To  preserve  in  the  prison  a  set  of  all  official  reports  made  to  the  legislature  respecting  the 
same,  and  a  set  of  similar  reports  in  relation  to  each  of  the  other  state  prisons,  for  which 
purpose  a  suitable  number  of  such  reports,  when  printed,  shall  be  supplied  to  him  by  the 
secretary  of  state. 

To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  Eeb- 
ruary  in  each  year,  stating  the  names  of  convicts  discharged  or  pardoned  during  the  preced- 
ing year  from  said  prison,  and  all  the  particulars  in  relation  to  such  convicts  as  are  required 
to  be  stated  in  the  warden^s  monthly  report  to  the  inspectors,  and  stating  also,  in  cases  of 
pardon,  the  time  unexpired*  of  the  time  for  which  the  convicts  so  pardoned  were  respective- 
ly pardoned,  when  such  pardons  were  granted,  and  the  conditions,  if  any,  on  which  they 
were  granted,  and  also  the  state  of  health  of  each  convict  so  pardoned,  at  the  time  of  his 
discharge. 

To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  inspectors  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December  in  each 
year,  exhibiting  the  number  of  convicts  then  confined  therein,  the  various  branches  of  bpsi- 
ness  in  which  they,  are  employed,  and  the  number  employed  in  each  branch. 

The  keepers  in  each  prison  shall  preserve  proper  discipline  among  the  convicts  under  their 
respective  charge ;  shall  take  care  that  they  are  diligently  employed  in  the  labor  or  business 
assigned  to  them.  It  shall  also  bo  the  duty  of  each  keeper  having  the  chavge  of  convicts 
employed  upon  contracts  or  btherwiso,  to  keep  a  correct  daily  account  t>f  the  labor  of  each 
convict,  so  employed,  in  the  manner  that  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  agent,  and  shall  make 
reports  to  him  of  the  same  at  such  periods  as  the  ag^nt  shall  require. 

The  matron  of  the  female  convict  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  shall  have  the  same  powers,  and 
perform  the  same  duties  in  relation  to  that  prison  as  are  herein  g^ven  and  imposed  upon  the 
wardens  of  prisons,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  assistant  matron  shall  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  keepers  of  the  prison ;  but  such  matron  and  assistant  matron  shall  in  all  cases  be  bound 
to  obey  such  regulations  and  instructions  as  the  inspectors  shall  fVom  time  to  time  prescribe^ 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chaplain  of  the  prison, 

To  perform  religious  services  in  the  prison,  under  such  regulations  as  the  inspectors  may 
prescribe,  and  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  convicts. 

To  visit  the  convicts  in  their  cells  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  and  moral  in* 
struction,  and  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  in  each  week-day,  and  the  afternoon  of  each  Sun* 
day  to  such  instruction. 

To  furnish,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  a  bible  and  hymn-book  to  each  convict 

To  take  charge  of  the  library,  and  to  take  care  that  no  improper  books  are  introduced  mto 
the  cells  of  the  convicts,  and  if  any  sueh  books  shall  be  found  either  in  the  cells  or  in  the 
possession  of  a  convict,  to  take  away  and  return  the  same  to  the  agent,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  properly  discharging  these  duties,  to  visit  weekly  each  cell  in  the  prison. 

To  visit  daily  the  sick  in  the  hospital. 

To  make  an  annual  report  to  the  inspectors,  up  to  the  first  day  of  December,  relative  to 
the  religious  and  moral  conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  the  past  year,  stating  therein  what 
services  he  shall  have  performed,  and  the  fruits,  if  any,  of  his  instructions,  and  shall  append 
thereto,  as  fiir  as  practicable,  in  tabular  form,  a  statement  exhibiting  the  number  of  convioli 
then  in  prison,  the  number  of  white  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  thirty  and 
forty,  ibrty  and  fifty,  fifty  and  over,  and  in  like  manner  of  black  males,  white  females^  and 
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black  females,  the  number  bora  in  the  United  States,  foreigners  and  of  i^liat  country,  the 
number  that  can  not  read,  that  can  read  onlj,  read  and  write,  well  educated,  daaaicallj  edu- 
cated, temperate,  intemperate,  health,  scrofulous,  whether  employed  at  the  time  of  the  coin- 
mission  of  the  crime,  counties  where  convicted,  occupation,  sentence,  how  ma.njr  times  re- 
committed, and  social  state.  r 

Two  instructors  shall  be  appointed  bj  the  board  of  inspectors  for  each  of  tlie  prisons  at 
Sing  Siug  and  Auburn,  and  one  for  the  Clinton  state  prison ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
instructors,  in  conjunction  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  chaplain,  to  give  instmctioa 
in  the  useful  branches  of  an  English  education,  to  such  convicts  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
warden  or  the  chaplajn  may  require  the  same  and  be  benefitted  by  it  \  such  inatraction  shall 
be  given  for  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  daily,  Sunday  excepted,  between  the  boon 
of  six  and  nine  in  tbe  evening. 

The  inspectors  of  stato  prisons  shall  appoint  one  instructess  for  tiie  femalo  convict  j>ri9on 
at  Sing  Sing,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  conjunction  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  tbe 
chaplain,  to  give  instruction  in  the  useful  branches  of  karning  to  such  convicts  as  in  the  jad^ 
ment  of  the  matron  or  the  chaplain,  may  require  the  same  and  be  benefitted  by  it;  soch 
instruiition  to  be  given  for  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  daily,  (Sundays  excepted,) 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  six  in  the  afternoon. 

Such  instructress  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars,  to 
be  paid  monthly  at  the  end  of  each  montli,  by  the  agent,  out  of  the  funds  of  tbe  prison. 

The  chaplain  shall  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the  inspectors,  stating  the  number  of  con- 
victs that  shall  have  been  instructed  during  the  last  quarter,  the  branches  of  education  in 
which  they  shall  have  been  instructed,  the  text-book  used  in  sucli  instruction,  and  the  pro- 
g^ss  made  by  the  convicts,  and  to  note  especially,  any  cases  in  which  sjs  unusual  progress 
bas  been  made  by  a  convict. 

The  physician  of  each  prison  shall  have  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  shall  attend  at  all  times 
to  the  wants  of  the  sick  convicts,  whether  in  the  hospital  or  in  their  cells,  and  if  the  inspectors 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  they  shall  require  the  physicians  at  the  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton  prisons 
respectively,  to  reside  in  the  prison,  and  in  that  case  they  may,  in  their  discretioD,  add  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  salary  of  each  of  the  said  physicians  respectively,  and 
it  shall  be  tbe  further  duty  of  such  physician, 

To  examine  weekly  the  cells  of  the  convicts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
are  kept  in  a  proper  state  of  cleanliness  find  ventilation,  and  report  the  same  weekly  to  tbe 
warden ; 

To  report  monthly  to  the  inspectors  the  number  of  patients  received  into  the  hospital 
during  the  month,  stating  theur  respective  ages,  color,  disease  and  occupations  in  prison,  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  medicines  administered  durmg  the  month,  the  number  of  those  dis- 
charged, their  conditiou  when  discharged,  the  time  they  shall  have  remained  in  the  hospital; 
the  number  of  deaths,  stating  the  cause  of  such  deaths,  and  it  shall  be  his  further  duty  to  . 
state  in  such  report  the  number  of  sick  convicts  not  received  into  the  hospital  for  whom  he 
shall  have  prescribed  during  the  last  month,  and  the  quantity  and  kind  of  the  medicines  so 
prescribed,  and  the  number  of  days  during  which  such  oonvicts,  in  consequence  of  sickness 
shall  have  been  relieved  frpm  labor ; 

To  examine  daily  into  the  quality  and  state  of  the  provisions  delivered  to  the  prisoners^ 
and  whenever  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  such  provisions  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  pf  the  prisoners,  he  shall  immediately  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  warden  and 
agent  of  the  prison ;  he  shall  also  have  power,  and  it  shaU  be  his  duty  to  prescribe  the  diet 
of  sick  converts,  whether  in  the  hospital  or  in  their  cells  or  elsewhere,  and  bis  directions  in 
relation  thereto  shall  be  followed  by  the  agent  and  warden ; 

To  keep  a  daily  record  of  all  admissions  to  the  hospital,  indicating  the  sex,  color,  nativity, 
age,  occupation,  habits  of  life,  crime,  period  of  entrance  and  discharge  from  Uie  hospital,  date 
of  admission  to  the  prison,  time  in  county  prison  before  conviction,  disease,  if  afflicted  with 
scrofula  before  admission,  scrofula  during  the  first,  second  and  third  six  months  after  ad- 
mission to  prison,  and  of  the  prescriptions  and  treatment  of  each  case  j 

To  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  inspectors  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  for  the 
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past  year,  in  which  all  the  information  contained  in  his  daily  jreoord  and  his  monthly  reports 
shall  he  condensed. 

There  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  at  each  state  prison,  a  guard,  to  be  employed  by 
the  inspectors,  to  consist  of  one  sergeant  and  so  many  privates  as  the  inspectors  may  from 
time  to  time  direct ;  but  the  guard  at  Sing  Sing,  including  the  sergeant  shall  not  exceed 
thirty  in  number ;  the  guard  at  Auburn  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty,  and  that  at 
Clinton  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty-fire. 

The  said  guards  shall  oontmue  to  be  Aimished  from  the  arsenal  of  this  state  with  sufficient 
arms,  ammunition  and  accoutrements,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  command  and  direction  of 
the  warden  of  the  prison,  who  may  also  dismiss  at  pleasure,  any  of  the  said  guard,  and 
employ  others  in  their  stead  until  the  pleasure  of  the  inspector  shall  be  known. 

The  annual  salaries  of  the  officers  and  guards  shall  be  as  follows,  viz : 

The  agents  and  wardens  of  the  several  state  prisons  shall  respectively  receive  a  salary  of 
one  thousand  dollars ;  but  the  warden  of  the  Clinton  prison,  so  long  as  there  shall  be  no 
separate  agent  for  such  prison  shall  receive  in  addition,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars^  all 
which  salaries  shall  be  payable  monthly  at  the  end  of  each  month.* 

The  derk  of  each  prison  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars;  the  chaplain  of 
six  hundred  dollars ;  the  physician,  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  instructor  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  monthly  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

The  keepers  in  each  prison  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  .five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  salary  of  the  guards  shall  be  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollara 

The  salaries  of  the  keepers  and  guards  shall  also  be  paid  monthly  at  the  end  of  each 
month. 

The  principal  matron  at  Sing  Sing  shall  receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  each 
assistant  matron  a  salaiy  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  monthly  at  the  end 
of  each  month. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  each  prison,  and  all  other  expenses  in  relation  to  each  prison, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  agent  of  each  prison  out  of  the  ftmds  thereof. 

The  eomptroUer  is  hereby  authorized  to  audit  and  allow  from  time  to  time,  all  neoessaiy 
travelling  expenses  and  subsistence  of  the  agent  and  warden  of  each  state  prison,  when 
necessarily  travelling  on  official  business,  or  when  the  attendance  of  such  agent  or  warden 
is  required  at  the  seat  of  govermnent ;  the  necessity  of  such  travel  and  attendance  to  be 
decided  by  the  comptroller,  and  the  accounts  when  audited  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on 
the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

The  agent,  wardens  and  other  officers,  and  the  guards  of  the  respective  prisons,  shall  sup- 
port themselves  from  their  own  salaries  and  resources^  and  sliall  not  receive  any  perquisites 
or  emoluments  for  their  services  other  than  the  compensation  provided  in  this  artide^  except 
that  the  agents,  wardens,  physicians  and  chaplains  shall  keep  their  offices  at  the  respective 
prisons,  and  that  the  wardens  shall  reside  therein ;  they  shall  all  be  fUmished  with  the  fUel 
for  their  offiqes,  and  those  who  are  required  to  reside  in  the  prison,  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, Irom  the  stock  provided  for  the  use  of  the  state,  and  from  the  same  stock  the  warden 
shall  fiimlBh  fuel'  for  the  barracks  of  the  guards. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  in  whioh  any  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an  ofience 
punishable  in  a  state  prison,  before  passing  the  sentence,  to  ascertain  by  the  examination  of 
such  convict  on  oath,  and  in  addition  to  such  oath,  by  such  other  evidence  as  can  be  obtained, 
whether  such  convict  had  learned  and  practiced  any  mechanical  trade,  and  the  dork  ot  the 
court  shall  enter  the  facts  as  ascertained  and  decided  by  the  court,  on  the  minutes  thereof, 
and  shall  deliver  a  certificate  stating  the  &ct8  as  ascertained,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
who  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  the  warden  of  the  proper  prison  at  the  same 
time  that  such  convict  is  delivered  to  the  said  warden  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 

No  convict  who  shall  hereafter  be  sentenoed  to  imprisonment  in  either  of  the  state  pri- 
sons shall  be  permitted  to  work  therein  at  any  other  mechanical  trade  than  that  which,  aa 
■hall  appear  by  the  certificate  of  the  derk  of  the  court  in  which  he  was  convicted,  such  con- 
Tiot  had  learned  and  practiced  previous  to  his  conviction,  except  in  the  making  or  maad&o- 
ture  of  artides  for  which  the  chief  supply  for  the  consumption  of  this  state  is  imported  from 
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pther  countriefl  or  states,  ezc^t  also,  that  the  convicts  at  Sing  Sing  may  be  emplojed  in 
the  cattiDg  and  manufacture  of  stone,^  and  the  oonvicts  at  Clinton  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron. 

If  the  agent  or  warden  of  the  prison  in  which  any  convict  shall  be  detained  shall  ascer- 
tain that  such  convict  had  been  previously  in  a  state  prison  or  penitentiary,  he  may  in  his 
discretion,  direct  such  convict  to  be  employed  in  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  which  he  had 
been  employed  during  such  former  imprisonment,  notwithstanding  it  may  appear  xrom  the 
certificate  of  the  convict  that  a  different  trade  had  been  learned  or  practiced  by  him ;  and  if 
the  agent  of  either  prison  shall  ascertain  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  that  any  convict  ao  certi- 
fled,  had  not  in  fact  learned  and  practiced  previous  to  his  conviction,  the  trade  mentimied  in 
his  certificate,  he  may,  with  tho  approbation  of  the  inspector  then  having  charge  of  such  pri* 
son,  direct  such  convict  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  or  kind  of  labor  which  he  abaU  have 
aaeertaiiied  by  competent  proof  that  such  convict  had  previously  learned  and  practiced. 

The  inspectors  may,  by  order  from  time  to  time,  prescribe  the  kind  of  labor  in  which  the 
female  convicts  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison  shall  be  employed,  having  doe  regard,  in  making 
such  order,  to  the  mechanical  interest  of  the  dtizens  of  the  state. 

No  inspector,  agent,  warden  or  other  officer  of  either  of  the  prisons  ef  this  state  shall  em- 
ploy the  labor  of  any  convict  or  other  persons  employed  in  such  prison  on  any  work  in  which 
such  inspector,  agent  or  other  officer  shall  be  interested. 

Any  inspector,  agent  or  warden  of  either  the  state  prisons  "who  shall  knowingly  let  or  hire^ 
or  consent  to  the  letting  or  hiring  of  the  labor  pr  services  of  a  convict  contrary  to  law,  uid 
any  officer  of  either  prison  Who  shall,  knowingly  or  wilfully,  cause  a  convict  to  be  employed 
at  work  prohibited  by  law,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  convic- 
tion, be  punished  by  fine,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Whenever  a  complaint  shall  be  made  to  the  attomey-general,  accompanied  by  satis&ctoiy 
information  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  two  last  preceding  sections  have  been  violated 
by  an  inspector,  or  by  an  officer  of  either  of  the  prisons,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  cause  the  of* 
fender  to  be  prosecuted,  and  any  indictment  for  such  an  offence  may  be  found  or  tried  in  any 
county  in  which  the  oflfenoe  was  committed  or  in  an  adjoining  county. 

Whenever  the  inspector  shall  direct  a  contract  to  be  made  for  the  labor  of  convicts,  at  least 
two  months  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  letting  every  contract,  shall  bo  given  in  the  pa« 
per  in  which  legal  notices  are  required  by  law  to  be  published  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  in 
one  newspaper  printed  in  each  city  in  this  stete,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  particular 
branch  of  business  in  which  the  convicts  are  to  be  employed,  the  length  of  time  for  which 
their  services  are  to  be  let,  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  the  number  of  convicts  to  which 
the  contracts  are  to  be  limited. 

The  convicts  in  each  prison  shall  be  supplied  with  provisions  by  contract,  to  be  made  by 
the  agent  under  the  direction  of  the  inspectors,  with  sudi  person,  and  for  sudi  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year  as  the  inspectors  may  determine  to  be  most  advantageous  to  the  state, 
at  a  fixed  price  per  day  for  each  convict,  or  they  may  at  their  option  require  the  agent  of  the 
prison  to  furnish  the  rations  by  purchase. 

The  articles  of  food,  and  the  quantities  of  each  kind  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  inspecton 
and  inserted  in  the  contract;  and  so  many  rations  shall  be  delivered  at  the  prison  daily,  or 
at  such  other  times' as  may  be  agreed  on,  as  there  are  convicts  confined  therein. 

For  the* purpose  of  ascertaining  who.  will  furnish  jsupplies  on  the  lowest  terms,  the  ageot 
shall  cause  a  notice  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  in  which  the  pri* 
eon  is  situated,  and  in  such  other  newspapers  and  for  such  time  as  the  inspectors  shall  direct, 
stating  the  particular  supplies  wanted,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  bo  delivered,  and 
the  time,  during. which  proposals  will  be  received  by  such  agent,  for  furnishing  the  same. 

The  proposals  to  be  offered  pursuant  to  such  notice,  shall  specify  the  lowest  price  per  ra- 
tion per  day,  and  the  contracts  shall  be  made  with  those  persons  whese  terms  shall  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  state^  and  who  shall  give  satisfactory  security  for  the  performance  of 
theii^contracta^  unless  the  inspectors  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  dedincall  proposals  and  ad- 
Terttae  anew. 
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All  oontraeto  to  be  made  under  this  artide  shall  be  redaced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the 
parties;  a  duplicate  so  signed  of  every  such  contract  shall  bo  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  pri- 
son, and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  inspector. 

No  inspector,  agent  or  other  officer  or  person  employed  at  either  of  the  prisons,  shall  be 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  contract,  purchase  or  sale,  for,  by,  or  on  account  of 
such  prison,  under  the  penalty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  doUank 

All  male  convicts  sentenced  in  the  first  and  second  judicial  districts  to  an  imprisonment 
in  a  state  prison,  shall  be  confined  in  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing,  and  all  so  sentenced  ui 
the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  judicial  districts,  in  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  and  all 
so  sentenced  in  the  other  judicial  districts  of  the  stste,  in  the  Clinton  'state  prison;  but 
whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  iDspoctors  that  either  prison  has,  or  is  likely  to  have  more 
convicts  than  there  are  cells  therein,  they  may  by  warrant,  order  the  agent  of  such  prison 
to  traasport  such  a  number  of  convicts  therefrom  to  one  or  each  of  the  other  prisons  as  tlia 
relief  of  the  prison  so  overstocked  may  require;  and  such  warrants  may  be  renewed  by 
them  so  often  as  the  necessity  may  exist. 

All  male  coUvicts  sentenced  in  the  third  and  fourth  judicial  districts  to  an  imprisonment 
in  a  state  prison,  fhaU  be  confined  in  the  state  prisons  at  Auburn  or  Sing  Sing,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  sentencing  such  oonvictSf  except  such  counties  in  the  fourth  judicial  dis- 
trict as  may  be  designated  by  the  mspectors  of  the  state  prisons;  such  counties  designated 
shall  continue  to  send  the  male  convicts  so  sentenced  to  the  Clinton  state  prison.  1849,  oh. 
1^,  §2. 

All  female  convicts  sentenced  in  any  county  in  the  state  to  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison* 
shall  be  conftned  in  the  female  convict  prison  at  Sitag  Sing. 

Whenever  any  oonvict  shall  be  delivered  to  the  warden  of  the  state  prison,  the  oflioer 
having  such  oonvict  in  his  charge  shall  deliver  to  such  warden  the  certified  copy  of  the  sen« 
tenoe  reoeived  by  such  offioer  fh>m  the  clerk  of  the  eouft  by  wlndi  such  convict  shall  have 
been  sentenced,  and  to  take  firom  the  warden  a  certificate  of  the  delivery  of  such  convict 

When  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspectors  of  state  prisons  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  a  greater 
number  Of  convicts'  in  any  of  the  state  prisons  of  this  state,  than  can  well  be  accommodated 
therein,  or  that  such  convicts  can  not  be  employed  profitably  to  the  state,  then  the  inspect- 
ors of  state  prisons  may  cause  the  removal  of  as  many  of  such  convicts  to  any  other  state 
prison  in  this  state  as  they  shall  deem  proper;  but  tlie  inspectors  shall  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  convicts  in  any  one  prison  of  the  state  below  one  hundred.    [1849,  ch.  132,  §  1.] 

All  neceesaiy  expenses  of  such  removal  of  convicts  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  tlie  prison  they  shall  be  removed  firom.     [1849,  di.  132,  §  2.] 

The  agents  of  each  state  prison  shall  pay  to  the  sborifTs  or  their  deputies  for  transporUng 
convicts  to  tbe  prison,  .the  fees  to  which  such  sheriffs  or  their  deputies  shall  by  law  be  en- 
titled, provided  there  shall  be  funds  belonging  to  such  prison  suf&dent  to  warrant' such  ex- 
penditure and  meet  the  ourrent  demands  for  its  support ;  if  not,  the  agent  shall  so  oertiQr, 
and  in  that  case,  such  fees  shall  be  paid^rom  the  treasury  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller. 

Whenever  a  removal  of  convicts  firom  one  prison  to  another  shall  be  order^  the  warden 
shall  cause  the  convicts  so  to  be  removed  to  be  sufficiently  chained  in  pairs,  and  transported 
to  the  prison  to  which  they  shall  be  sent,  and  shall  deliver  such  convicts,  with  the  certified 
copies  of  their  sentences  to  the  warden  of  the  prison  to  which  they  shall  be  removed,  the 
warden  of  which  prison  shall  reodve  and  keep  them  acoordmg  to  their  sentences)  as  if  they 
had  been  originally  committed  to  such  prison. 

Ihe  persona  so  employed  to  conduct  such  convicts^  shall  prohibit  aU  intercourse  between 
them  and  other  persons,  and  may  inflict  any  reasonable  and  necessary  oorreotk>n  upon  the 
oonviota  for  disobedience  or  misconduct  in  any  respect 

The  expenses  of  sustaining  such  convicts  while  traveling,  with  all  other  expenses  neces- 
sarily incurred  in  their  removal,  shall  be  audited  by  the  comptroller,  and  paid  by  the  agent 
of  the  prison  whence  the  prisoner  shall  be  removed,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his  hands  betong- 
iag  to  the  state. 

The  agent  of  eadi  prison,  whenever  the  inq[)ecton  shall  so  direct  by  a  warrant  under  their 
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hands,  shall  conyey  anj  convicts  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  aeyesteen  yeara^  to  the 
of  refhge  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  shall  there  be  confined  aceording  ta  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  said  house  of  refuge,  the  expenses  of  such  removal  ahall  be  the  eame  as 
allowed  to  sherifTs  for  like  services,  and  a  charge  upon  such  prison  as  a  part  of  its  ordinaiy 
expenses,  to  be  certified  by  the  inspector.  :, 

The  expenses  of  such  removal  shall  be  first  paid  out  of  any  fiinds  of  the  pnaon  not  olh- 
erwise  appropriated,  and  shall  be  certified  by  the  agent ;  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  Ui« 
agent  of  the  prison  to  make  orft  a  certificate  of  such  expenses,  and  transmit  the  same  or  a 
counterpart  thereof,  to  the  sheriff  in  each  county  in  which  any  such  convicts  were  eentenced ; 
the  sheriffs  receiving  such  certificate  shall  present  the  same  to  the  board  of  SQpervisocs  of 
the  county,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  thereafter. 

The  board  of  supervisors  shall  raise  the  amount  specified  in  such  oertiflcate,  as  a  ooonty 
charge,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  amount^  shall 
remit  the  same  to  the  agent  of  the  prison. 

All  convicts  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  who  shall  be  confined  in  the  Aubmn  or 
Clinton  prisons,  and  who  shall  hereafter  be  ordered  by  the  inspectors  of  state  prisons  to  be 
removed  to  a  House  of  Refuge,  shall  be  removed  to  said  '*  Western  House  of  Befbge  "  in  the 
city  of  Rochester  under  the  same  regulations  and  conditions  as  is  contained  in  the  ninety- 
first,  ninety-second,  and  ninety-third  sections  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation  of  the  county  and  state  prisons  of  this  state,  and  consolidating  and  amending  the  ex- 
isting laws  in  relation  thereto,"  passed  December  14,  1847. 

In  case  any  pestilence  or  contagious  disease  should  break  out  among  the  convicts  in  either 
of  the  state,  prisons,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  such  prisons,  the  inspectors  may  cause  the  conviote 
confined  in  such  prison,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  removed  to  some  suitable  place  of  secority 
where  such  of  them  as  may  be  sick  sjiall  receive  aH  necessary  care  and  medical  awwstance; 
such  convicts  shall  be  returned  as  SQon  as  may  be  to  the  state  prison  from  which  they  were 
taken,  to  be  confined  therein  according  to  their  respective  sentences. 

Whenever  by  reason  of  any  state  pri^n  or  any  building  contiguous  to  such  prison  being 
en  fire,  there  shall  be  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  convicts  may  be  injured  or  endangered 
by  sudi  fire,  or  may  escape,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  remove  such  convicts  to 
some  safe  an^  convenient  place  and  there  confine  them  until  the  necessity  of  such  removal 
shall  have  ceased. 

Whenever  the  warden,  phy»cian  or  chaplain  of  a  state  prison,  shall  duly  report  to  any  of 
the  inspectors  of  state  prisons,  that  any  convict  confined  therein  is  so  far  insane  as  to  render 
him  dangerous,  or  an  improper  subject  of  prison  discipline,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
inspector  fully  to  investigate  the  case,  and  take  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  physidana^  and 
of  such  other  witness  as  the  said  inspector  may  deem  proper  as  to  the  fiict  of  insanity,  and 
if  such  inspector  shall  after  such  investigation  be  satisfied  that  such  convict  is  so  &r  insane 
as  to  be  an  improper  subject  of  prison  discipline,  he  may  make  an  order  for  his  removal  to 
and  confinement  in  the  state  lunatic  asylum,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  wa^ 
den  to  remove  such  convict  to  the  said  asylum,  and  the  officer  havmg  charge  of  such  asylum 
shall  receive  such  convict  and  retain  him  at  the  ^expense  of  the  state,  so  long  as  he  shall 
continue  insane,  or  until  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  shall  certify  and  report  to  the 
warden  of  the  prison,  that  the  convict  so  sent  to  the  asylum  is  not  insane,  or  that  such  con- 
vict has  so  far  recovered,  that  he  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  the  said  aaylooi 
not  dangerous,  and  not  an  improper  subject  of  prison  discipline. 

If  toch  insane  person  shall  recover  firom  his  insanity  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  sentenced,  the  officer  having  the  principal  charge  of  the  asylum  shall  give 
notice  of  such  recovery  to  the  agent  of  the  prison  from  which  such  convict  was  sent,  as  soon 
as  in  his  judgment?  such  convict  may  be  safely  removed ;  and  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of 
the  agent  to  cause  the  convict  to  be  returned  to  such  prison. 

Whenever  the  warden  of  a  prison  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  convict  in  the 
prison  was  insane  at  the  time  he  committed  the  ofibnoe  for  which  he  was  sentenced,  socfa 
warden  shall  communicate  in  writing  to  the  governor  his  reason  for  such  opinion,  and  shall 
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refer  the  governor  to  oUthe  aouroesof  information  with  which  be  may  be  acquainted,  in 
relation  to  the  inaanity  of  such  conyict. 

When  any  ooavict  sent  to  the  state  lunatic  asylum  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisiona 
of  this  act,  shall  have  remained  in  the  asylum  until  the  term  of  his  sentence  has  expired,  the 
managers  of  said  asylum  may  cause  such  insane  convict  to  be  removed  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  fhom  the  asylum  to  the  county  of  which  he  is  a  resident,  to  be  placed  under  the  care 
and  charge  of  the  superintondentd  of  the  poor  of  such  county,  in  case  the  superintendent  of 
the  asylum  shall  certify  that  such  insane  convict  will  not  be  benefitted  by  longer  remaining 
in  the  asylum,  and  that  he  can  probably  be  made  comfortable  in  the  county  poor  house. 
The  managers  of  said  asylum  shall  be  authorized  to  give  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  to  any 
patient  sent  to  the  asylum  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ^nd  who  shaU  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  of  his  sentence,  be  discharged  fhom  the  asylum  recovered,  such  sum  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars,  as  will  defhty  his  necessary  travelling  expenses  firom  the  asylum  to 
the  county  in  whicli  he  last  resided. 

The  preceding  six  sections  shall  all  be  construed  to  apply  to  4he  convicts  in  the  female 
convict  prison  at  Sing  Sing. 

The  expense  of  removing  insane  convict  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  returning  them  to  the 
prison  from  which  they  were  sent,  shall  be  paid  by  the  agent  of  said  prison,  out  of  any  flmds 
belonging  to  the  prison,  in  his  hands. 

Whenever  a  convict  shall  die  in  any  state  prison,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
having  charge  of  the  prison  and  of  the  warden,  physician  and  chaplain  of  the  prison,  if  they 
or  either  of  them  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  death  of  the  convict  arose  from  any 
other  than  ordinary  sickness,  to  call  upon  the  coroner  having  jurisdiction,  to  hold  an  Inquest 
upon  the  body  of  such  deceased  convict 

All  convicts  in  a  state  prison  other  than  such  as  are  confined  in  solitude,  shall  be  kept 
constantly  employed  at  ha^d  labor  during  the  day  time,  except  when  incapable  of  laboring 
by  reason  of  sickness  or  bodily  infirmity. 

Whenever  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  of  cells  in  the  prison,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  warden  to  keep  each  convict  single  in  their  cell  at  nighty  and  also  in  the  day  time  when 
not  employed. 

The  clothing  and  bedding  of  the  convicts  shall  be  of  coarse  materials,  and  shall  be  manu- 
fiwtured,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  prison ;  they  shall  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  inferior  but  wholesome  food. 

When  several  convicts  combined  or  any  single  convict  shall  offer  violence  to  any  officer 
of  the  state  prison  or  to  any  other  convict,  or  do  or  attempt  to  do  any  injury  to  the  building 
or  any  work  shop  or  to  any  appurtenances  thereof  or  shall  attempt  to  escape  or  shall  resist 
or  disobey  any  lawfUl  command,  the  officers  of  the  prison  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to 
defend  themselves,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  discipline,  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
offenders  and  to  prevent  any  such  attempt  qr  escape. 

No  person  not  authorized  by  law  or  by  a  written  permission  ftom  an  inspector,  shall  visit 
any  state  prison,  or  communicate  with  any  convict  therein  without  the  consent  of  the  war- 
den, nor  without  such  consent  shall  any  person  bring  into  or  convey  out  of  a  state  prison 
any  letter  or  writing  to  or  from  any  convict,  nor  shall  any  letter  or  writing  be  delivered  to 
a  convict,  or  if  written  by  a  convict,  be  sent  from  the  prison  until  the  same  be  examined 
and  read  by  the  warden,  or  by  some  other  officer  of  the  prison  duly  authorized  by  the  war- 
den :  Whoever  shall  violate  this^provision  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

No  keeper  in  any  state  prisoh  shall  inflict  any  blows  whatever  upon  any  convict,  unless 
in  self  defence  or  to  suppress  a  revolt  or  Insurrection.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  warden  of 
such  prison,  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary,  in  any  case  to  inflict  unusual  punishment  In  order 
to  produce  the  entire  submission  or  obedience  of  any  convict,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
warden  to  confine  such  convict  imm'ediately  in  a  cell,  upon  a  short  allowance,  and  to  retaip 
him  therein  until  he  shall  be  reduced  to  sabraission  and  obedience.  The  short  allowance  to 
each  convict  so  confined  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  physician,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit 
such  convict  and  examine  daily  into  the  state  of  his  health,  until  the  convict  be  released 
ttom  iolitsTy  confinement  and  returned  to  his  labor. 
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Whenever  anj  convict  confined  in  a  state  priaon  shall  eaoape  therefrom,  it  shi^  be  the 
daty  of  the  warden  of  the  prUon  to  take  all  proper  measures  for  the  apprebensioii  of  tbe 
oooylct  so  escaped,  and  in  his  discretion  he  may  offer  a  reward  not  exceeding  fifty  dollara 
for  the  apprehension  and  delivery  of  such  convict ;  with  the  oonseat  of  jLlie  inspector  \199mg 
chai:gd  of  the  priaon,  such  reward  may  be  increased  to  a  sum  not  ezeeeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 

All  suitable  rewards  and  other  sums  of  money  necessarily  paid  for  advertising  and  appre* 
hending-aoy  convict  who  mSy  escape  6t>m  a  stater  priBon»  shall  be  paid  by' the  agent  oat  of 
the  ftinds  of  the  prison. 

The  moneys  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  in  the  bands  of  thd  agent  of  the  Sing  Sing 
prison;  and  which  are  not  required  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  prison,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  this  state,  and  tiie  oomptroUer  shall  keep  an  account  with  the  prison  in  which 
the  sums  so  paid  into  the  treasury,  with  the  annual  interest  thereonv  shall  be  credited  to  the 
prison ;  the  sums  thus  credited  sImU  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  priaon,  and  wbeaevartfaa 
same  may  be  required  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  prison,  or  for  any  expenses  aatho- 
ri%ed  by  law  connected*  with  the  prison,  they  may  be  drawn  on  th«  treasury  by  the  agent  of 
the  prison  on  the  written  direction  of  the  inspectors;  all  sums  thus  drawn  from  the  traaaory 
shall  be  charged  to  the  priaon  in  the  account  kept  by  the  comptroller. 

For  the  safety  of  the  Sing  Sing  state  prison  a  military  company  shall  continue  to  be  oc^ 
ganized  in  tiie  village  of  Sing  Sing;  apd  for  the  safety  of  the  Auburn  state  prison,  a-siioflar 
company  shall  continue  to  be  organized  in  the  village  of  Auburn.  . 

Kuch  of  the  said  companies  sliall  be  formed  from  persons  liable  to  militia  duty  residing  in 
the  vicitiity  of  the  prison  to  which  it  is -attached,  and  shall  consist  of  one  captain,  one  first 
and  second  lieutenant,  four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  drummers,  two  fifeni  and  forty-five 
priv^ites,  who  shall  from  time  to  tin^e,  as  may  be  neoessaiy,  receive  arms,  accoutrements  and 
ammunition  from  the  stale  arsenal  at  Albany,  upon  Uie  ord^r  of  the  agent  of  the  prisoa 

The  arm9,  accoutrements  and  ammunition  received  by  the  members  of  each  company  shall 
be 'kept  by  them  in  good  order  for  their  use  w.hen  called  upon  in  defence  of  the  prison,  and 
whenever  such  arms,  aocoutrement8:and  ammunition  shall  be  d^ivered,  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  same  shall  execute  a  precept  therefor,  stating  the  purpose  to  which  the  same  are  to 
be  applied.  ^  . 

Each  of  said  companies  shall  always  be  ready  for  immediate  service  and  shall  repair  with 
their  arms  on  the  first  alarm  or  notice  from  the  ^rarden  or  principal  oflioer  of  the  prison,  to 
the  prison,  and  there  aid  and  assist  under  his  direction,  in  defence  of  the  prison  and  in  pre- 
venting the  fSeap6  of  the  convicts,  or  the  execution  of  any  injury  threatened- or  preffledita> 
ted  by  them,  and  »hdll  be  under  his  sole  control. 

Kach  of  said  companies  shall  be  formed  and  organized  by  the  commander-in-chieC  and  the 
officers  thereof  designated,  appointed  and  commissioned  as  in  the  case  of  uniform  companies 
and  the  persons  comj  oung  said  companies  shall  be  exempt  fh>m  all  other  militia  duty,  and 
from  serving  on  any  grand  or  petit  jury  so  long  as  they  shall  respectively  continue  to  be 
members  of  such  compeniea 

No  person  duly  enlisted  into  said  companies,  shall,  without  the  written. consent  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  leave  the  same  to  serve  as  firs- 
man  in  any  fire  company,  or  to  enlist  into  any  other  company  of  miliUa,  except  in  casQ  of  a 
removal  &om  out  of  the  beat  of  said  company. 

The  saki  companies  shall  respectively  be  called  ^nd  known,  the  first  by  the  pamo  of  the 
Sing  Sing  Guards,  and  the  other  by  the  name  of  the  Auburn  Gruarda,  and  shall  be  ordered 
out  for  drill  snd  exorcise  by  the  commanding  officer  thereof  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
ten  times  in  any  one  year. 

Whenever  the  office  of  captain  or  subaltern  in  either  of  the  said  companies  shall  be  vacant 
the  same  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  filling  vacancies  in  the  com* 
panics  of  the  militia  of  this  state,  except  tliat  the  wardens  of  the  prison  to  which  the  com- 
pany in  which  any  such  vacancy  should  happen  shall  be  attached,  shall  cause  the  neoes8ai7 
notices  of  an  election  to  fill  vacancies,  to  be  served  on  the  members  of  the  companies. 

The  commanding  officer  of  each  company  shall  return  as  delinquents,  to  the  injqwctor  bav- 
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ing  Gshai^  of  the  prisoD,  mnj  Don-coimntaBioned  officer,  nmBician  or  private  of  the  company,- 
wIk>  shall  not  appear  on  parade  in  the  complete  uniform  of  the  company,  or  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  any  neglect  of  duty  or  improper  conduct  on  parade. 

The  Inspectors  of  the  pHson  may  samsKMi  any  peva6i>  ao  retupio^  as  a  deljmiuent  to  ap: 
pear  before  them  at  snoh  time  and  plaee  as  they  MiflU  appomt,  to  aaswer  to  such  alleged  de- 
linquency, and  upon  proof  of  such  summons  having  been  served,  may  proceed  at  the  time 
and  place  therein  specified,  to  impose  upon  such  delinquent  snch  fine  not  exceeding  five  dol- 
lars (br  each^oiS»n<»,-8«r^j»'th^r  Judgfl^jiU  flie  Ca^mary  require. . . 

The  presllient  of  the  board  of  inspeotors  shall  make  out  his  warrant  for  the  collection  of 
tuch  fines,  in  like  manner  and  with  like  eff'ect  as  a  president  of  a  court  martial;  the  warrant 
shall  be  directed  to  any  constable  in  the  county  in-  which  'the  fine  shall  be  imposed^  com- 
mandingf  him  to  levy  and  collect  such  fi«e ;  and  sqch  constable  shall  collect  siioh  fine  in  like 
manner  as  other  militia  fines  are  now  dhwcted  by  law  to  be  collected. 

AH  moneys  collected  by  virtue  of  such  warrant  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  company  to  which  the  delinquent,  upon  whom  such  fines  may  be  imposed' shall 
belong,  and  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  vote  of  tlie  company  for  any  bonefidal  purpose  that  the 
company  may  direct. 

If  any  oRloer  of  either  of  the  said  companies  shall  neglect  to  perform  any  duty  enjoined 
«ipon  him  by  law,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comroander-lochie^  upon  suoh  neglect  being 
reported  by  the  inspectors,  to  dismiss  such  officer  from  the  company ;  and  if  any  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  private  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  Ms  duties,  such  delinquent,  in 
addition  to  the  fine  herein  before  prescribed,  may  be  disoliarged  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  company  to  which  he  shall  belong,  and  another  person  may  be  enrolled  in  his  stead. 

Every  non-commissioned  officer,  musician  or  private  of  cither  of  said  companies  who  shall 
serve  faithfully  therein  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  shall  hereafter  be  exempt  ftom  tnOitary 
duty  in  this  state  except  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  invasion.  • 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  keep  in  repair  the  armories  hereafter  erected  or 
used  at  Sing  8iilg  or  Auburn  for  the'use  and  convenience  of  theoompany  of  guards  attached 
to  the  prison,  and  the  expense  attending  such  repairs  shall  be  p^id  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
prisoa 

.  There  shall  continue  to  be  organized  in  the  vicinity  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  one  fire  com- 
pany, to  consist  of  one  foreman- and  thirty-six  men  residing  in  that  vicinity. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  company,  on  the  first  alarm  or  notice  of  a  fire  in  the  pri- 
son, or  in  any  of  the  adjacent  buildiiSgs,  to  repair  to  the  prison,  and  there  to  use  and  man- 
age, under  the  directtoh  of  the  warden,  the  engine  belonging  to  the  prison,  and  to  aid  by  all 
meaps  ih  their  power,  in  the  preservation  of  the  prison,  and -of  the  persons  confined  therein. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  said  company  to  attend  to  the.  said  engine,  and  to  exercise 
and  try  it  at  such  sOited  times  as  thtf  fnspei^rs  or  agent  shall  prj9scribe^  and  the  inapectors 
ttiay  in  their  discretion,  remove  any  member  of  the  company  and  appoint  another  person  in 
his  stead. 

The  members  of  the  said  eompitny  shall  upon  the  certificate  of  the  board  of  inspectors  be 
exempt  fkx>m  serving  on  juries,  and  fit>m  serving  in  the  militia,  except  in  cases  of  invasion 
or  insurrectbn,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  such  members. 

Th0  members  of  the  company,  after  a  service  of  nine  years,  therein,  shall  be  forever  ex- 
empt firom  militia  duty,  except  in  time  of  war  or  insurrection,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  dia- 
obarge  firom  the  company. 

,  Whenever  a  convict  shall  die  in  the  Sing  Sing  prison,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden, 
anless  the  body  of  such  convict  be  taken  away  for  interment  by  the  relatives  or  fHends  of 
the  deceased  within  twenty-fbur  hours  after  ^is  death,  to  deliver  on  demand,  such  dead  body 
to  tlie  agent  of  the  college  of  physloians  and  surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  the 
agent  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  university  of  the  city  of  New  York,  so  tliat  one  half  of 
the  number  of  such  dead  bodies  shall  be  delivered  to  each  institution. 

It  shall  in  like  manner  be  the  doty  of  the  warden  of  the  Auburn  state  prison,  whenever  a 
convict  shall  die  in  that  prison,  whose  body  shall  not  be  taken  away  for  interment  by  bis  re- 
latives  or  firiendi  within  twenty-four  honn  after  faia  death,  to  deliver,  on  demand,  suoh  dead 
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body  to  the  agent  of  the  medical  fiieolty  of  the  university  of  Boi&lo^  or  to  the  agent  of  tbe 
medical  faculty  of  Geneva  college,  so  that  one  half  of  the  number  of  such  dead  bodies  shall 
be  delivered  to  each  institution. 

All  children  that  have  been  or  shall  be  born  of  female  oonvicts  in  the  female  convict  pri- 
son at  Sing  Sing,  m&y  by  an  order  of  the  agent  having  at.  the  time  charge  of  the  prison,  be 
sent  to  the  poor  house  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  to  be  there  supported  upon  each 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  agent  and  tbe  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the 
county,  and  all  expenses  incurred  thereby  shall  be  paid  by  the  agent  of  the  prison  out  of  the 
funds  thereof.  ' 

The  agent  of  the  Clinton  prison  is  authorized  to  draw  fh>m  time  to  time  from  the  stste 
arsenal  in  the  city  of  Albany,  such  arms  and  ammunitions  as  he  may  deem  necesaaiy  for  the 
ase  of  the  keepers  and  gpiards  of  the  prison. 

The  said  agent  is  authorized  to  sell  and  dispose  of  ore  that  may  be  prepared  by  the  ooti- 
victs  at  the  state  prison  for  cash  only,  and  not  on  credit;  the  proceeds  of  such  sales sbaD be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  prison. 

The  agent  of  said  prison  is  authorized  to  appropriate  to  the  use  thereof  all  whJten  upon 
the  tract  purchased  for  the  establishment  of  said  prison ;  and  any  person  claiming  damages 
in  consequence  of  such  appropriation  of  water,  shall,  within  six  months  thereafter,  make  ap- 
plication to  the  county  judge  of  th  e  county  of  Clinton,  who  shall  appoint  three  commission- 
ers not  interested  in  lands  through  which  the  stream  or  streams  of  water  so  eppropriated 
may  have  previously  run,  who  shall  personally  examine  the  lands  of  the  applicant  and  make 
an  estimate  of  the  damages  he  has  sustained  by  reason  of  such  appropriation  of  water,  which 
estimate  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  said  commissioners,  and 
then  transmitted  .to  the  comptroller  of  this  state,  who  shall  thereupon  pay  the  estimated 
damages  of  the  applicant  out  of  the  Amds  appropriated  for  said  prison. 

All  uncultivated  lands  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York,  or  which  may  hereafler  be- 
come the  property  of  said  state,  and  which  shall  be  situated  within  twenty  miles  of  the  said 
prison,  shall  be  withdrawn  ttom  sale  and -shall  be  retained  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
fumisbing  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  by  the  convicts  in  the  said  prison. 

All  necessary  clothing  for  the  use  of  the  convicts  in  the  Clinton  prison  shall  be  manufac- 
tured by  the  convicts  in  the  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  prisons,  whenever  a  written  order  for 
that  purpose  shall  be  made  by  the  inspectors  and  be  delivered  to  the  respective  agents  ci 
those  prisons. 

Tbe  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  prisons  shall  respectively  have  credit  on  the  books  of  the  comp- 
troller for  the.  value  of  any  cloth  or  clothing  manufactured  in  such  prisons  in  confonnity  to 
law,  for  the  use  of  the  Clinton  prison,  on  making  specific  returns  thereof  verified  as  to  quan- 
tity and  value  by  the  affidavit  of  the  agent  of  the  prison  manufacturing  the  same.  The  sum 
so  to  be  credited  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  out  of  aay 
moneylf  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  order  of  the  inspectors^  whenever 
such  payment  shall  become  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  prison  entitled  to  the 
credit. 

The  agent  of  the  Clinton  prison  shall  not  deposit  or  pledge  any  article  prodooed  by  tbe 
labor  of  the  convicts,  by  way  of  security  for  moneys  borrowed  on  the  credit  thereof  or  oth- 
erwise,  and  all  articles  purchased  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  prison  or  to  be  employed  in  con- 
ducting any  of  its  operations,  shall  be  purchased  for  cash  and  not  upon  credit,  unless  the  in- 
spector having  charge  of  the  prison  shall  otherwise  direct  The  agent  shall  make  sale  of 
the  articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  in  such  manner  and  on  such  terms  asshan 
be  prescribed  by  the-rules  and  regulations  established  fh>m  time  to  time  by  the  board  of  in- 
specters. 

The  said  agent  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  comptroller,  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
stete,  all  moneys  he  may  receive  from  the  sale  of  any  manufactures  produced  in  the  said  pri- 
son, whenever  the  same  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  shall  not  be  re- 
quired  within  fifteen  days  aOer  the  reoeipU  thereof  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the  prison. 

The  agent  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison  shall  continue  to  have  charge  of  the  fiirm  and  premises 
on  whiob  tbe  same  js  situated,  and  it  sbaU  be  his  duty  to  rent  or  otherwise  use  or  improTs 
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the  ume  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the  itate,  but  no  lease  shall  be  made  by 
him  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years. 

No  liceiise  shall  hereafter  be  granted  Ibr  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  three  miles 
of  the  Clinton  prison ;  and  ewerj  person  who  shallf  directly  or  indirectly  sell  or  dispose  o\ 
any  alcoholic  drinks  within  the  distance  of  three  miles  iVom  said  prison,  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereotj  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  Clinton,  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
of  fifty  dollars ;  one  half  thereof  to  be  paid  to  the  person  prosecuting  for  the  same,  and  the 
other  half  to  be  paid  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  in  which  said  offence  shall 
have  been  committed. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  keepers  of  each  of  the  county  and  state  prisons,  to 
receive  into  the  said  prisons  and  safely  to  keep  therein,  subject  to  the  discipline  of  such  pri- 
son, any  criminirl  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  United  States,  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment therein,  by  any  court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  witiiin  this  state,  until  such  sentence 
be  executed,  or  until  such  convict  sliall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of  law;  the  United 
States  supporting  such  convict^  and  paying  the  expenses  attendant  up9n  the  execution  of 
such,  sentence. 

In  case  any  such  prisoner  shall  escape,  or  attempt  to  escape  out  of  the  custody  of  any 
keeper  to  whom  such  prisoner  may  have  been  so  committed,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  like 
punishment  as  if  he  had  been  coi^mitted  by  virtue  of  a  commitment  or  conviction  under  the 
authority  of  this  state. 

The  keeper  of  any  prison  to  whom  any  such  prisoner  may  have  been  committed,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  like  penalties  and  punishment,  for  any  neglect  or  violation  of  duty  in  respect  to 
the  custody  of  such  prisoner,  aa  if  such  prisoner  had  l^n  committed  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mitment or  conviction  under  the  authority  o/  this  jstate. 

.  The  keeper  of  every  county  or  state  prison,  and  all  persons  employed  in  any  such  prison, 
shall  be  exempted  during  their  continuance  in  office,  fhxn  serving  on  juries  and  from  military 
duty. 

No  female  confined  in  any  prison  shall  be  punished  by  whipping,  ibr  any  misconduct  in 
6uch  prison. 

Whenever  any  convict  confined  in  any  county  or  state  prison  shall  be  considered  an  im- 
portant witness  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  state,  upon  any  criminal  prosecution  against 
any  other  convict,  by  the  district  attorney  conducting  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
officer  authorized  by  law  to  allow  writs  of  habeas  earpua,  uppn  the  affidavit  of  such  district 
attorney,  to  grant  a  habeat  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  such  prisoner  before  the  pro- 
per oourt  to  testify  upon  such  prosecution. 

Such  convict  noay  be  examined  on  such  trial,  and  shall  be  conmdered  a  competent  witness 
against  any  fellow  prisoner,  for  any  ofience  actually  committed  whilst  in  prison,  and  whilst 
the  witnesa  so  offered  ahall  have  been  confined  in  the  prison  in  which  such  offence  shall  have 
been  committed. 

No  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  sold  within  any 
county  or  state  prison,  nor  shall  any  kind  of  spirituous  or  fermented  liquor  be  brought  into 
any  county  prison  for  the  use  of  any  convict  confined  therein,  without  a  written  permit, 
signed  by  the  physician  to  such  prison,  spedfyiiig  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  liquor 
which  may  be  (umisbed  to  any  convict^  the  name  of  the  prisoner  for  whom,  and  the  time 
when  the  same  may  be  furnished,  except  for  the  ordinary  (hospital  supply  of  the  state  pri- 
sons, which  permit  shall  be  delivered  to  and  kept  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 

No  permit  shall  be  granted,  unless  it  shall  satisfactorily  appear  to  such  physician  that  the 
liquor  allowed  to  be  fUmished  is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  prisoner  for  whose  use  it  is 
permitted,  which  shall  be  stated  in  such  permit 

Any  person  who  shall  sell,  or  bring  into  any  of  said  prisons,  any  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquor  contrary  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  and  every  keeper  or  other  officer  employed  in  or 
about  apy  such  prison,  who  ahall  suffer  any  spirituous  or  other  liquor  to  be  sold  or  used 
therein  contraiy  to  the  foregoing  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
on  oonviglion  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to  a  fine 
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not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollan,  or  both,  in  the  diseretloii  of  the  ooort ;  ml 

every  sheriff  or  otlier  officer  so  convicted^  shall  forfeit  his  office. 

Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  in  which  an  indictment  is  peodingv  and  to  be  tried 
against  any  person  for  anj  oftbnce  committed  by  him  while  imprisoned  in  any  ooaa^  prisac 
or  any  one  of  tlie  state  prisons,  on  the  person  of  any  other  individual  oonlloed  in  amcfa  Jul  or 
state  prison,  that  any  Other  person  confined  in  any  county  prison,  or  in  may  of  the  suto 
prisons,  is  an  important  witness  in  behalf  of  the  person  so  indicted,  such  court  is  bere^ 
authorized  to  grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  Of  bringing'  aoch  pnaoner  beta 
such  court  to  testify  upon  the  trial  of  such  indictment,  in  behalf  of  the  party  making  the 
application. 

Every  person  when  brought  up  on  such  writ  may  be  examined  as  a  wituGas  on  micb  triil, 
and  shall  be  competent  to  testify  titereon  in  behalf  of  the  defendant  or  the  people^  notwHb- 
sunding  Iiis  conviction  and  imprisonment. 

The  court  in  which  any  indictment  is  pending  against  any  person  imprifsoned  on  ooDTi^ 
tion  of  a  crime  in  any  county  Jail  or  state  prison,  for  an  oflence  committed  duriDg  socfi 
imprisonment,  is  hereby  authorised  to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  individual  so  indicted  before  the  court  for  arraignment  or  trial  on  such  indicfoiest 

The  court  in  which  any  indictment  is  pending  for  a  felony  against  any  person  imprisoned 
on  conviction  of  a  crime  in  any  county  jail  or  slate  prison,  is  hereby  authorised  to  issoa  a 
habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  individual  so  indicted  before  such  court  ftr 
arraignment  or  trial,  on  such  indictment 

The  following  persons  sliall  be  authorized  to  visit  at  pleasure  all  county  and  simtepfUOMi 
The  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  secretaiy  of  state,  comptroller  and  attomey-geoenl, 
members  of  the  legislature,  judges  of  th^  court  of  appeals,  supreme  court  and  county  jiidj!«4 
district  attorneys  and  every  mmister  of  the  gospel  having  charge  of  a  congregation  in  the 
town  wlierein  any  such  prison  is  situated.  No  other  person  not.  otherwise  authorised  by 
law  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  rooms  of  a  county  prison  in  which  convicts  are  ceo- 
fined,  unless  under  such  regulations  as  the  sherifiTof  tlie  county  shall  prescribe,  nor  to  eotsr 
a  state  prison  except  under  such  regulations  as  the  inspectors  shall  prescribe. 

Prison  BegviaUms  in  Massackusefts,— (Bay.  Stat  of  Mass.  di.  144.) 

The  state  prison  in  Chariestown,  in  the  county  of  Ifiddlesex,  shall  be  the  genenJ  psB>' 
tentiary  and  prison  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  reformation  as  well  as  for  the  ponisbaMst 
of  offenders;  in  which  shall  be  securely  confined,  employed  in  hard  labor,  and  govenedia 
the  manner  hereafter  directed,  all  offenders,  who  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced,  acrord- 
ing  to  law,  to  the  punishment  of  solitary  imprisonment  and  confinement  therein  at  hard  labor. 

The  organization  of  the  state  prison  shall  include  three  inspectors,  one  warden,  one  deputy 
warden,  one  chaplain,  one  physician  and  aurgeon,  one  derk,  one  superintendent  of  the  stoos 
department,  who  sliall  also  be  an  overseer,  eight  turnkeys,  who  shall  be  overBeen^  and  tea 
watdimen. 

The  inspectors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  and  one  of  them  shall  be  designated  in  his  commission  as  chairman;  they  shall  bbU 
tlieir  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  but  not  mere  than  four  years  under  one  ap* 
pointment 

The  warden,  the  chaplain,  and  the  physician  and  surgeon,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  gof* 
emor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,  and  commissioned  to  hold  their  offloes  da* 
ring  the  pleasure  of  the  executive. 

The  deputy  warden,  and  fill  other  officers  of  the  {Srison,  shalltM  appoii(ted  by  the  wardeo, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  inspectors,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  during  the  plessare  of 
the  warden  and  inspectors;  but  if  the  warden  shall  think  any  such  ofltoer  ought  to  be  re- 
movent  and  the  inspectors  shall  not  consent  thereto^  the  warden  may  appeid  to  the  gOTsmor 
and  council,  who,  after  reasonable  notice  to  the.inspeciors»  may  make  such  removsL 

The  warden  shall  report  immediately  to  the  inapectors  aU  appointments  of  offloen  wfakik 
he  shall  make ;  he  shall,  from  tune  to  Uxob,  propose  in  writing,  to  the  inspector^  such  sltsrir 
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tions  08  he  shall  think  advisable  in  the  rales  and  regulations  for  the  direction  of  the  officers, 
and  for  the  government  of  the  prison,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  inspectors,  he 
may  appoint  two  addition^  watchmen. 

The  warden  and  deputy  warden  shall  reside  constantly  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison; 
and  neither  the  warden,  nor  any  officer  appointed  by  the  wArden  and  inspectors,  shall,  du- 
ring the  time  of  holding  his^  office,  be  employed  in  any  business  for  private  emolument,  nor 
in  any  business  which  does  not  pertain  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  officers  of  the  prison  shall  receive  the  following  salaries,  to  wit:  each  inspector,  one 
hundred  dollars  a  year;  the  wai^den,  fifteen  hundred  dollars;  the  deputy  warden,  eight  hun« 
dred  dollars;  the  chaplain,  eight  hundred  dollars;  the  physician  and  surgeon,  three  hundred 
dollars;  the  derk,  eight  hundred  dollars;  the  superintendent  of  the  stone  department,  one 
thousand  dollars;  each  of  the  turnkeys,  five  hundred  dollars;  and  each  watchman  shall  re- 
ceiiTe  four  hundred  and  flUy  dollars  a  year;  all  whi6h  sums  shall  be  paid  in  quarterly  pay- 
ments, hy  the  warden,  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  prison,  and  shall  be  in  full  for  all  services; 
and  no  other  perquisite,  reward  or  emolument,  shall  be  allowed  to,  or  received  bj,  any  of 
them,  except  that  the  warden,  with  the  advice  of  the  inspectors,  may  allow  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  stone  department  an  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  when  it  will  be,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  to  make  such 
allowance,  and  to  the*  overseer  or  turnkey,  who  may  act  as  an  assis^t  of  the  said  superhi- 
tendent,  an  additional  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

The  inspectors  shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish  rules  and  regulations,  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  prison,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  the  government,  employment  and  discipline  of  the  convicts,  and  for  the  cus- 
tody and  preservation  of  the  public  property;  and  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  establishment 
of  any  such  rules  and  regulations  by  the  inspectors,  they^hall  cause  authentic  copies  thereof 
to  be  laid  before  the  governor  and  council,  who  may  approve,  annul  or  modify  the  same; 
and  the  inspectors  shall  cause  a  copy  of  all  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  to  be  certified,  as  soon  as  mjay  be,  by  the  clerk  of  the 
prison,  and  delivered  to  the  warden.  * 

The  inspectors,  or  one  of  them,  shall  visit  the  prison  at  least  onoe  in  each  week,  and  it 
shall  be  visited  by  the  board  of  inspectors  onoe  a  month,  and  oftener  if  they  shall  think  ne- 
cessary, for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  books  and  all  the  concerns  of  the  prison,  and  as« 
oertaining  whether  the  law,  and  the  rules  and  regpilationa  relating  to  the  prison,  are*  duly 
observed,  and  whether  the  officers  are  oompetcnt  and  fiiithful,  and  the  convicts  are  properly 
governed  and  employed. 

The  inspectors  shall  report  to  the  governor  and  Council,  forthwith,  all  violations  of  law  and 
omissions  of  duty  by  the  warden,  chaplain,  or  physician  and  surgeon,  that  shall  come  to  their 
knowledge ;  and  every  officer  who  holds  his  place  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inspectors  and  war- 
den, and  who  shall  be  found  to  bo  unfaithful  or  incompetent,  shall  be  by  them  forthwith  re- 
moved ;  the  said  inspectors  shall  also  on  the  last  day  of  September,  in  each  year,  make  a  de* 
tailed  report  to  the  governor  and  council,  which  shall  contain  a  full  statement  of  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  prison  for  the  year  neX:t  preceding. 

The  chaplain  shall  perform  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  prison,  instruct  the  convicts 
in  their  moral  and  religious  duties,  visit  the  sick. on  suitable  occasions,  and  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  physician  and  surgeon  slmll  visit  the  hospital  of^the  prison,  at  least  Once  in  each  day, 
and  as  roudi  oftener  as  n»«y  be  necessary,  prescribe  for  oonvk^ts  who  may  be  slok,  and  at- 
tend to  the  regimen  clothing  and  cleanliness  of  such  of  them  as  are  in  the  hospital;  be  shall 
keep  a  regular  journal,  which  ahall  remain  at  the  prison,. of  all  admissions  to  the  hospitals 
Btating  the  time,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  with  his  prescriptions,  and  the  treatment  of  each 
patient,  and  the  time  of  his  discharge  from  the.  hospital,  or  of  his  death ;  the  said  journal 
shall  also  contain  regular  entries  of  all  orders  which  shall  be  given  for  supplies  for  the  ho«- 
pital  department,  specifying  the  articles  ordered;  all  such  orders  shall  be  in  writmg,  and  the 
warden  shall  provide  the  supplies  sq  ordered. 
Whenever  any  oonrict  shall  oomplain  of  such  lUneas  as  requires  modioal  aid,  notioe  thsreef 
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shall  be  g^veu  to  the  pbysiciaiiy  wlio  ihall  Tisit  sach  oonyict,'  and  i^  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician,  the  illness  is  such  as  to  require  his  remoral  to  the  hospital,  tho  warden  msj  cider 
such  removal,  and  the  convict  shall  remain  in  the  hospital,  until  the  ph  jsicnai  ahall  deter- 
mine that  he  maj  leave  it  without  injury  to  his  health. 

Before  the  warden  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  shall  give  bond  to  the  Commofh 
wealth,  in  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars^  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  l>e  approved  \fj 
the  governor  and  council,  with  condition  that  be  shall  fiiithfullj  account  for  all  money*  plac^ 
in  his  hands  as  treasurer,  and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  'warden  of  the  sad 
prison;  and  such  bond,  with  the  i^proval  of  the  sureties  indorsed  thereon,  aball  be  filed  is 
the  office  of  the  treasurer. 

The  warden  shall  hi|ve  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  prison,  with  the  landa^  baxl£ngi» 
fhmitiu'fl,  tools,  implements,  stock  and  provisions^  and  every  other  species  of  property  ptf* 
taining  thereto,  or  within  the  precincts  thereof; .  he  shall  be  treasurer  of  the  prison,  and  shall 
receive  and  pay  out  a]l  moneys,  grated  by  the  legialature  for  the  support  thereof;  and  shall 
cause  to  be  kept,  in  suit^le  books,  regular  and  complete  accounts  of  all  the  property,  expen- 
ses, income,  business  &nd  eoncems  of  the  establishment. 

All  the  books  and  documents,  relating  to  the  concerns  of  the  prison,  shaU  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  examination  of  the  inspectors,  who  shall,  semi-annually,  carefully  examine  the 
said  books,  and  compare  them  with  the  vouchers  and  documents  relating^  thereto. 

The  warden  shall,  as  soon  %a  may  be,  after  the  last  day  of  September,  in  each  yesr, 
cause  to  be  made  fidl  and  detailed  accounts,  to  be  closed  on  that  day,  of  all  the  disbnne- 
ments  and  expenses,  and  aU  the  receipts  and  profits  of  the  prison,  accompanied  hy  aoffictent 
vouchers ;  which  accounts,  after  having  been  examined  and  approved  hy  the  inqiectoi^ 
shall  be  audited  and  settled  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth^  who  shall  file  the  same 
in  his  office,  for  the  inspect^n  of  the  legislature. 

All  contracts,  on  account  of  the  prison,  shall  be  nuide  by  the  warden  in  writings  aad 
when  approved  in  writing  by  the  inspectors,  shall  be  binding  in  law,  and  the  warden,  or  his 
successor,  may  sue  or  be  sued  thereon  to  .final  judgment  and  execution ;  no  such  9nit  shall 
abate,  by  reason  of  the  office  of  warden  becoming  vacant,  but  any  successor  of  the  ward^ 
pending  such  suit,  may  take  upon  himself  the  prosecution  or  defence  thereol)  and  upon  mo- 
tion of  tiie  adverse  party,  and  notice,  he  shall  be  required  so  to  do. 

Whenever  a  controversy,  shall  arise,  respectiog  any  contract  made  by  the  warden  on  ac- 
count of  the  prison,  or' a  suit  shall  be  pending  thereon,  the  warden  may  submit  the  same  to 
the  final  determination  oC  arbitrators  or  refereeis,  to  be  approved  by  the  inspectors. 

The  principal  articles,  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  prison,  such  as  the  rations,  fuel,  stone, 
iron  and  steel,  with  the  transportation  and -truckage,  shall^be  contracted  for  by  the  year, 
when  such  contracts  can  be  advantsigeously  made ;  and  the  warden  shall  give  previous 
public  fiotice,  in  two  newspapers  at  least  of  the  articles  wanted,  the  quantity  and  quality 
thereof,  the  time  and  manner  of  delivery,  and  the  period  during  which  proposals  tberefiv 
will  be  received ;  and  such  notice  shall  be  published  a  sufficient  time.  Tor  the  information  of 
persons  who  may  desire  to  ofier  proposals  for  such  ccmtracts. 

AU  such  proposals  shall  be  in  writing,  and  sealed  up,  and  on  the  day  appointed,  they  shall 
be  opened  by  the  warden,  in  presence  of  the  inspectors,  who  shall  cause  all  such  offers  to  be 
entered  in  a  book,  and  compared ;  the  person  offering  the  best  terms,  with  satisfactory  aecu* 
rity  for  the  performance,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  contract,  unless>  it  shall  appear  to  the  war> 
den  and  inspectors,  that  none  of  the  offers  are  fip  low  as  the  fair  market  price ;  in  that  oas^ 
ho  offer  shall  be  accepted,  and  the  warden,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspectors,  may  advertise 
again  as  before,  or  he  may  proceed  to  make  contracts  for  any  of  the  artidee  wanted  for  the 
prison,  hi  the  best  way  he  can,  for  the  interest  of  the  Ck)mmonwealth,  without  further  notice. 

Every  such  contractor  shall  give  bond  in  a  reasonable  sum,  with  satisfactory  surety  or 
sureties,  for  Uie  performance  of  his  contract ;  no  officer  of  the  prison,  shall  be  concerned  or 
interested,  directly  or  mdirecUy,  in  any  contract,  purchase  or  sale^  made  on  account  of  the 
prison. 

The  warden  shall  take  bills  of  the  quantity  and  prioe  of  supplies,  fbniiahed  tor  the  prison, 
at  the  time  of  the  delivery ;  and  the  derk,  or  such  officer  as  the  warden  shaU  direct^  iball 
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compare  Oie  bills  with  the  articles  delivered;  if  the  billB  a)*e  focmd  ^sonreot,  he  shall  enter 
tbeni)  with  the  date,  upon  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose ;  in  like  manner,  bills  shall  be 
taken  and  entered,  of  all  servioee  rendered  for  the  prison ;  if  any  bill,  for  supplies  or  services, 
shall  be  discovered  to  be  incorrect,  the  clerk  shall  omit  to  enter  it,  and  imraedlatelj  give 
notice  to  the  warden,  that  the  error  may  be  oorrected. 

All  process,  to  be  serred  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison,-  shall  be  directed  to,  and  served 
and  returned  by,  the  warden  or  his  deputy ;  all  couYicta  in  the  prison  shall  be  in  the  charge 
and  custody  of  the  warden,  who  shall  govern  and  employ  them,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  law,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  prison,  and  in  conformity  to  the  respective  sentences 
under  which  they  shall  bo  (jommitted. 

Whenever  the  offioe  of  warden  shall  be  vacant,  or  the  warden  shall  be  absent  fh>m  the 
prison,  or  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  deputy  warden  shall  have  oil  the 
powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  obligations  and  liabilities 
of  the  warden. . 

If  the  office  of  warden  shall  beoome  vacant^  when  the  governor  and  council  are  not  in 
session,  the  inspectors  may  require  the  deputy  warden  to  give  a  bond  to  the  Commonwealth, 
in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  by  them  approved,  With 
condition  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  him  as  deputy  warden  and 
treasurer,  until  a  warden  shall  be  appointed ;  and  from  the  time  such  bond  shitil  be  approved, 
the  deputy  shall  receive  the  salary  of  the  warden,  in  lieu  of  his  former  salary,  so  long  as  he 
shall  perform  the  daties  of  the  office;  if  the  deputy  warden  shall  not  give  such  bond,  when 
required  the  inspectors  inay  remove  him  from  office,  and  appoint  a  warden  pro  tempore,  who 
shall  give  such  a  bond  as  was  required  of  the  deputy  warden,  and  shall  have  the  power  and 
authority,  and  perform  all  the  duties,  and  receive  xhe  salary  of  the  warden,  until  a  warden 
shall  be  duly  appointed  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office. 

The  deputy  warden,  clerk,  superintendent  of  the  stone  department,  tlie.  overseers  and 
watchmen,  shall  perform  such  duties,  in  the  charge  and  oversight  of  the  prison,  the  care  of 
the  property  thereto  belonging,  and  the- custody,  government,  employment  and  discipline  of 
the  convicts,  as  shall  be  required  of  them  by  the  warden,  in  conformity  to  law,  and  the  rutes 
and  regulations  of  the  prison. 

Whenever  the  warden  shall  receive,  from  the  sheriff  of  any  county,  a  warrant,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  chapter;  requiring  him  to  cause  any 
convict  to  be  removed  from  the  county  jail  to  the  state  prison,  pursuant  to  bis  sentence,  he 
shall,  by  hiroselC  or  such  person  as  he  shall  appoint  for  that  purpose,  as  soon  as  may  be, 
cause  such  warrant  to  be  duly  executed,  according  to  the  precept  thereof,  and  he  shall 
make  return  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  caused  the  warcant.to  be  executed,  and  shall 
|ile  the  warrant  anct  the  return,  with  the  transcript  pf  the  record,  in  his  office ;  •  he  shall  also 
cause  an  attested  copy  of  the  warrant,  and  of  his  return  the^roon,  to  be  filed  lb  the  office  of 
the  clerk  from  whence  the  same  was  issued ;  and  all  sheriffs,  jailers,  and  other  officers,  are 
enjoined,  if  need  be,  to  aid  the  warden,  or  person  by  him  appointed,  in  the  execution  of 
such  warrant. 

The  warden  shall  receive  into  Che  state  prison  all  persons  convicted  before  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  held  within  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  and  sentenced,  by  such  court, 
to  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  said  prison,  and  he  shall  safely 
keep  and  employ  such  con  /icts,  pursuant  to  their  sentence,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  prison,  until  such  sentence  shall  be  performed,  or  the  said  convicts  shall  be  otherwise 
discharged,  by  due  course  of  the  law  of  the  Uiritftd  States.  ^ 

Whenever  any  convict,  sontenced  by  any  court  of  this  Cemmenwealth  or  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  shall,  at  the  time  of  conviction 
and  sentence,  hold  nny  office,'under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  this  Comiaon wealth,  such 
oflQce  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vacated,  from  the  time  of  his  commitment  to  the  said  prison  ; 
and  if  the  judgment  against  such  convict  shaU  be  reversed  upon  wrH  of  error,  he  shall  be 
restored  to  his  office,  with  all  its  rights  and  emoluments,  but  if  pardoned,  he  shall  not  by 
reason  thereof  be  restored,  unless  it  sliall  be  so  expressly  ordered  by  the  terms  of  the 
pardon.  "*" 
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Evety  convict^  against  whdm  the  pttnishment  of  solitary  imprisonment  shall  be 
by  sentence  of  court,  or  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
shall  be  confined  in  one  of  the  solitary  cells^  and  daring  such  confinement  he  shall  be- led 
with  bread  and  water  only,  unless  the  physician  of  the  prison  shall  certify  to  the  wstrden^ 
that  the  health  of  such- convict  requires  other  diet 

All  convicts,  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  hard  labor  in  the  said  prison,  shall  be  con- 
stantly employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  .Commonwealth;  no  oommunication  shall.be  allowed 
between  tl^em  and  any  person  without  the  prison  ]  tliey  -shall  be  confined  in  separate  cells 
in  the  night  time,  and  in  th^  day  time,  all  intercourse  between  them  shall,  as  &r  aa  is  prac- 
ticable,  be  prevented.    ^  . 

Whenever  the  warden  shall  be  satisfied,  that  •any  convict  in  the  state  prison  baa,  at  two 
several  times  before,  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  same  prison,  or  in  sonae  other 
state  prison  within  the  United  States,  and  at  each  time  for  more  than  one  year,  be  shall 
give  notice  thereof  to  the  attorney  of  tiie  Oommen wealth  for  the  county  of  SufTolk,  who 
shall,  by  an  information,  filed  in  the  municipal  court,  pf  thQ,  city  of  Boston,  or  otherwise, 
make  the  same  known  to  the.  judge  of  the  said  court,  and  thereupon,' such  convict  shall  be 
brought  before  the  court,  by  such  process  or  order  as  the  judge  shall  direct,  to  hear  and 
answer  to  the  said  charge;  if  the  convict,  by  his  plea  or  answer,  sliall  deny  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  the  same  shall  be  tried  by  a  J3iry,  in  due. course  of  law,  who  shall  be  instmcted  to 
iuquire,  and  by  their  verdict  to  find,  whether  the  charge  in  sach  information  is  or  is  not  true. 

if  it  shall  appear,  by  confession  of  tlie  convict,  verdict  of  a  jury,  of  otherwise  according  to 
law,  tliat  the  Charge  is  true,  such  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  said 
prison  for  life,  or  for  a  term  not  less,  than  seven  years,  in  addition  to  the  sentence,  on  which 
be  stood  committed. 

Any  convict,  against  whom  such  additional  punishment  may  be  awarded  by  the  munici- 
pal court,  shall  have  the  same  right  to  appeal,,  as  in  other  cases  tried  before  the  said  court; 
but  if  the  charge  agaiast  such  convict  shall  not  be  established,  as  above  mentioned,  be  shall 
be  remanded  to  the  said  prison  by  the  court,  there  to  remain  in  execution  of  his  former 
sentence. 

If  any  convict,  committed  to  the  state  prison  under  sentence  for  any  limited  time,  shall 
escape  therefrom,  or  shall  attempt  by  violence  to  escape,  or  shall  assault  the  warden,  or 
any  inspector,  or  other  officer  or  person  employed  in  the  government  or  custody  of  the  said 
prison,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  said  prison  not  more  than  ten  years,  in 
addition,  to  his  former  sentence,  and  also  by  solitary  imprisonment  not  more  than  one  year, 
to  be  executed  forthwith,  or  at  any  such  time  or  times,  either  before  or  af^or  the  expiration 
of  any  ibrmer  sentence,  as  the  court  shall  direct 

If  any  convict  in  the  state  prison,  under  sentence  ot  imprisonment  for  life,  shall  escape 
therefrom,  er  §tiaU  attempt  by  violence  to  escape,  or  shall  commit  any  such  assault, 'as  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  he  shall  be  punished  by  solitary  imprisonment  not  more 
than  one  year,  to  be  executed  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  court  shall  direct 

If  any  officer,  or  other  person  employed  in  the  state  prison,  shall  voluntarily  suffer  any 
convict  confined  therein  to  escape,  or  ftball  in  any  way  consent  to  such  escape,  he  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  said  prison,  not  more  than  twenty  years. 

If  any  oflQcer,  or  person  employed  in  the  state  prison,  shall  suffer  any  convict  under 
sentence  of  solitary  confinement,  to  be  at  large,  or  out  of  the  cell  assigned  to  him,  or  shall 
sufier  any  convict,  oonfiaed  in  said  prison,  to  be  at  large  out  of  the  'prison,  or  to  be  visited, 
conversed  with,  or  in  any  way  relieved  or  comforted,  contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the 
prison,  he  shall  be  pnnished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  doILors.  . 

Every  person  who  shall  convey  into  the  state  prison  any  disguise,  instrument  tool^ 
weapon,  or  other  tlfing,  adapted  or  useful  to  aid  any  convict  in  makinig  his  escape  therefrom, 
with  intent  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  any  convict  there  lawfully  committed  pr  detained,  or 
who  shall,  by  any  means,  aid  any  convict  in  his  endeavor  to  escape,  whether  such  escape 
be  effected  or  attempted,  or  not,  and  every  person,  who  shall  forcibly  or  fraudulently  rescoe, 
or  attempt  to  rescue,  any  .conyict  held  in  custody  by  any  officer  or  other  person,  under  sen- 
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tenoe  of  imprisonment  in.  the  state  prison,  shall  be  punished  hj  imprisonment  in  the  sa'd 
prison,  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

If  any  oflScer,  contractor,  teamster,  truckman,  boatman,  or  other  person,  who  is  employed 
in  or  about  the  state  prison  or  its  dependencies,,  shall  d^ver  t>r  procure  to  be  delivered,  or 
shall  have  in  his  possession,  with  intent  to  deliver,  to  any  convict  confined  in  the  prison,  or 
shall  deposit  or  conceal,  in  or  about  the  said  prison  or  th&  dependencies  thereof,  or  in  any 
boat,  carriage,  or  other  vehicle  going  into  the.  premises  belonglBg  to  the  said  prison,  any 
article  or  thing  whatever,  with  intent  that  any  convict  confined  in  the  prison  should  obtain 
or  receive  the  -same,  without  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  warden  or  an  inspects 
of  the  prison,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison  or  the  county  jail, 
not  more  than  vt wo  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 
'  The  courts  and  magistrates  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  shall  have  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  of  all  crimes  and  ofiences,  comroittod  within  the  state  prison,  and  the  pre- 
cincts thereof;  and  for  the  purpose  of  all  judicial  proceedings,  the  said  prison,  and  the  pre- 
cincts thereof,  shall  be  deemed  in  law  to  be  witliin  [and]  a  part  of  the  county  of  Sofiblk,  as 
.well  as  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

The  daily  sustenance  of  the  convietS)  not  in  solitary  confinement,  nor  hi  the  hospital,  shall 
consist  of  the  following  rations,  to  wit;  one  pound  of  number  one  bee^  or  twelve  ounces  of 
number  one  pork,  ten  ounces  of  rye  meal,  and  ton  ounces  of  Indian  meal^  and  three  quar- 
ters of  a  gill  of  molasses,  for  each  prisoner,  to  which  there  shall  be  added,  for  every  hundred 
rations,  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden,  the  value 
thereof  in  peas,  beans,  or  other  vegetables;  tw6  quarts  of  vinegar,. four  quarts  of  salty  two 
ounces  of  black  pepper,  two  quarts  of  rye  or  barley,  to  be  furnished  to  the  convicts  in  a 
warm  drink,  at  their  meals,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  for  six  months,  during  tlie 
warmest  season,  one  gallon  of  molasses,  -and  twelve  ounces  of  hops; 

When  the  warden  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  rations  above  mentioned  are  insufficient  for 
any  of  the  convicts,  he  may  make  an  additioti  thereto,  in  favor  of  such  convicts,  not  exceed- 
ing two  ounces  of  beef  or  pork,  or  the  value  thereof  in  meal,  rice,  or  vegetables,  for  each 
convict ;  he  may  also  furnish  fish  one  day  in  a  week,  instead  of  beefj  for  the  rations  of  the 
convicts,  when  their  health  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  thereby  promoted  ;;and  may,  with  the 
assent  of  the  inspectors,  substitute  fresh  beef,  for  the  rations  of  salt  beef,  and  wheat  flour  or 
[for]  rye  meal  and  Indian  meal^  for  a  part  of  the  time  not  exceeding  three  months  in  the 
year :  no  snuff,  nor  tobacco,  nor  any  othef  article  of  subsistence  other  than  those  before 
mentioned,  either  for  food,  or  for  drink,  except  water^  shall  be  allowed  to  any  convict :  the 
beverage  to  be  made  from  the  rye.or  barley,  and  the  beer  to  be  made  from  the  molasses  and 
hops,  as  before  provided,^  shall  be  distributed  among  the  convicts,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
warden,  as  the  condition  of  each  of  them  may  require. 

The  subsistence  and  diet  of  the  conVicts,  in  the  hospital^  shall  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  physician;  but  for  all  articles  qf  comfort  or  indulgence,  not  included  in  his  regular  hos- 
pital rations,  his  order  therefor  shall  be  in  writing,  and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  week. 

Each  convict  shall  be  allowed,  for  his  yearly  clothing,  one  thick  jacket^  one  pair  of  thick 
pantaloons,  one  thin  jacket,  and  one  pair*of  thin  pantaloons,  three  shirts,  two  blankets,  two 
pairs  of  socks,  two  pairs  of  shoes,  all  which  articles  shall  be  of  a  coarse  kind,  but  strong, 
substantial  and  comfortable ;  and  when  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  warden, 
in  order  to  prevent  suffering,  he  may  allow  tlie  convicts  caps,  beds,  and  bedding,  and  may 
increase  or  diminish  the  yearly  allowance  of  clothing,  to  individuals  provided  the  aggravate 
expense  of  clothing  shall  not  be  thereby  increased ;  and  as  an  inducment  to  industry  and 
good  behaviour,  the  warden  may,  with  the  consent  in  writiog  of  the  inspectors^  allow  the 
convicts  some  additional  articles  of  clothing. 

All  necessary  means  shall  be  used,  under  the  direction  of  the  warden,  to  maintain  order 
in  the  prison,  enforce  obedience,  suppress  insurrection,  and  effectually  prevent  escapes ;  for 
which  piirpose,  he  may  at  all  times  require  the  aid  and  utmost  exertions  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  the  inspectors,  chaplain  and  physician  excepted. 

The  state  prison  shall  be  visited  by  the  governor  and  council  annually  and  as  much  bflener, 
as  they  may  think  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  its  concerns,  and  ascertaining 


iU  condition;  the?  tbaH  inqaira  into  all  all^^  abiuel,  or  negleots  of  du^,  And  nU/  DuUn 
Buch  allerationa  in.tbe  (r«ner»l  diioipllDe  or  tbe  prison,  as,  on  eituainatioa,  they  way  find 


Tbe  gorernor,  with  the  adrioe  and  oonsent  of  tho  coancQ,  mij,  fboin  time  to  time,  caim 
additioniJ  buildings  to  be  erected,  or  alterationa  to  be  made  in  the  ezistin^  buildings  trf"  tb« 
prison,  so  that  there  ahal!  be,  at  all  tiioe^  as  nianj  separate  cells,  ma  tbere  are  cooTicta  m 
the  prison ;  he  may,  in  like  manner,  cause  such  additions  or  altenUoua  to  be  madp,  aa  s&iU 
be  fband  neeesbiry.  Tor  the  ocooniiaodation  or  such  of  the'oBloers,  as  are  required  bj  taw  to 
reside  ooDstantlj  wilhin  the  procinets  of  the  prison. 

Wbenever  an  appropriatioD  of  mone^  is  made  bj  the  legielatura,  fbr  tbe  support  of  Ibt 
state  prison,  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  shall  dr»w  »  -we'irant;  in  ftrcffrf 
the  warden,  for  nich  portions  thereof  fhiia  time  to  time,  or  (or  tbe  -whole  mmoaiit  »t  aoe 
time,  as  he  ihall  think  proper. 

Tlie  warden,  and  all  ttje  officers  of  the  prison  shall  treat  the  conricts  ^ritb  kiudnes^  w 
long  as  tber  abali  merit  such  treatment  by  their  obedience,  industry  and  ^ood  conduct. 

Tbe  warden  may  pay  lo  any  coitrict,  who  shall,  in  his  opinion,  deserve '  it  by  bis  good 
conduct,  on  his  leaving  tbe  prison  a  iu[D.Dat  exceeding  five  dollars,  out  of  the  trotisaij  of 
the  prison ;  and  no  convict  shall  leave  the-said  prison,  without  beiog  fumiahed  with  decent 
clothing. 

Priiaa  SegaJaUaiw  in  Pimiwyiiiaiii'ii.    (Dunlop's  I>aws  of  Peon.,  pp.  490  to  496.) 

The  following  rules  and  reguliLions  for  the  better  ordering  and  govemneut  of  said  peni- 
tentiaries,  shall  be  and  continue  in  force  until  altered  by  tl^e  legislntuie,  or  in  the  manoet 
hereinafter  staled. 

They  Bhall,  at  their  first  meeting,  and  annually  thereader,  apppint  out  of  their  number  a 
president,  aocretary  and  troBsur^r,  and  keep  regular  minutes  of  tlieir  proceedings;  tbejsJisJI 
Eiold  slated  meetings  once  a  month,  and  a^jo"^"^  »"''  Special  mentiags  whenoTor  necesaaryi 
llie  treasurer  shall  gire  bond,  with  suffleiect  surety,  in  sucb  amount  as  the  itispeclora  may 
fix  and  determine^  and  shall  receive  and  disburse  all  monies  belonging  to  lbs  prtBoo  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  board ;  they  shall  semi-annually  appoint  a  wardeL,  a  physician,  and 
clerk  for  the  institution,  and  shall  fix  their  salaries  as  well  as  those  of  the  underkeepsn  of 
overseers,  and  the  persona  employed  sbout  the  prison;  they  shall  serve  without  any  pecn- 
niary  compensation,  and  bo  exempted  from  military  duty,  from  aerviog  on  juries  and  arbi- 
trations, or  as  guardians  of  the  poor :  they  shall  visit  tho  penitentiary  at  least  twice  in  evtiv 
week,  to  see  that  the  duties  of  tho  sayeral  oScen  and  attendants  are  performed,  to  prevail 
all  oppression,  peculation,  or  other  abuse  or  mismanagement  of  the  said  institutions;  liV 
shall  have  power,  if  they  on  conference  find  it  necessary,  to  make  such  rules  for  tbe  internal 
government  of  said  pKson  as  may  not  he  inconsistent  with  ihe  prineiplea  of  solitary  confine- 
ment, as  set  forth  and  declared  by  this  act. 

They  shall  attend  to  tbe  religious  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  and  procure  a  suitable  per- 
son for  this  object,  who  shall  be  the  religious  iastiuclor  of  the  prisoners:  Provided,  tb^ 
services  shall  |>e  gratuitous. 

They  shall  direct  the  manner  in  which  all  raw  materials  to  be -manufactured  by  the  con- 
victs in  said  prisons,  and  the  provisions  and  other  supplies  for  the  prisons  shall  be  purchased, 
and  also  Ihe  snle  of  all  nrticles  manufuctured  in  said  prisons. 

Thej  ahnll  cause  accurate  accounts  to  bo  kept  by  the  clerk  of  all  expenditures  and  receipW 
in  the  penitentiaries,  wiiich  accounts  respectively  shall  be  annually  examined  and  settled  by 
the  auditors  of  the  county  of  Allegheny  and  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

They  shall,  on  or  before  (he  first  day  of  January,  in  e^ery  year,  miike  a  report  in  wri^ 
to  (lie  legislature,  of  the  slnte  of  the  penitentiaries. 

The  report  sliall  contain  tiie  number  of  prisoners  in  conflnement,  their  age,  sex,  place  of 
nativity,  time  of  commitment,  terra  of  imprisonment  during  the  preceding  jear,  noticing  also 
those  nho  have  escaped  or  died,  or  wlio  were  pardoned  or  discharged,  designating  the  or- 
fence  for  which  the  commitment  was  made,  and  wbethsr  Tor  a  first  or  repeated  offeD0«^  and 
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-when  and  in  what  court,  or  by  wfaoae  order:  and  in  soclf  return  the  inspectors  shall  make 
Buoh  observationB  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system^  of  solitary  confinement  as  may  be  the- 
result  of  their  experience,  and  give  such  information  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  mak- 
ing the  said  institution  eflfectual  in  the  punishment  and  reibrmation  of  offenders. 

They  shall  have- power  to  examine  any  person  upon  oath  or  affirmation  relative  to  any 
abqae  in  the  Qaid  places  of  confinement  or  matter  within  the  purview  of  their  duties ;  they 
shall  direct  in  what  manner  the  rations  for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoners  shall  be  composed, 
in  conformity  with  the  general  directions  on  that  subject  hereinaftier  cootained. 

The  inspeotors  in  their  weekly  visits  to  the  several  places  of  confinement^  shaU  speak  to 
each  person  confined  therein,  out  of  the  presence  of  any  of  >he  persons  employed  therein; 
shall  listen  to  any  complaints  that  may  be  made  of  oppressions  or  ill  conduct  of  the  persons 
so  employed ;  examine  into  the  truth  thereof,  aud  proceed  therein  when  the  complaint  is 
well  founded ;  and  on  such  visitB  they  shaU  have  the  calendar  of  the  prisoners  fiimished  to 
them  by  the  warden,  and  see  by  actual  infq)ection  whether  all  the  prisoners  named  in  the 
said  calendar  are  found  in  the  said  prison  in  the  situation  |n  which,  by  the  said  calendar,  they 
are  declared  to  be. 

A  majority  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  constitute  a  board,  and  may  do  any  of  the  acts  re- 
quired of  tlie  said  inspectors^  two  of  the  iDspectors  shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  weekly  visi- 
tations hereby  directed  to  be  made. 

The  warden  shall  not,  nor  shall  any  inq>eGtor,  without  the  direction  of  a  majority  of  the 
inspectors,  sell  any  article  for  the  use  of  the  said  penitentiaries,  or  either  of  them,  or  of  the 
persons  confined  therein  during  their  confinement,  nor  derive  any  emolument  ftom  such  pur- 
chase or  sale,  nor  shall  he  of. they,  or  either  of  them,  receive. under  any  pretence  whatever 
from  either  of  the  said  prisoners,  or  any  one  on  his  behalf  any  sum  of  money,  emolument 
or  reward  whatever^  or  any  article  of  value,  as  a  gratuil^  or  gift,  under  the  penalty  of  five 
hundred  dollars  fine,  to  be  recovered  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  by  an  action  of  debt| 
in  any  court  of  record  thereof  having  jurisdiction  of  sums  of  that  amount 

The  warden  shall  reside  in  the  penitentiaiy ;  he  shall  visit  eveiy  cell  and  apartment,  and 
see  every  prisoner  under  his  care  at  least  once  in  every  day ;  he  shall  keep  a  journal,  in 
which  shall  be  regularly  entered  the  reception,  discharge,  death,  pardon  or  escape  of  any 
prisoner,  and  also  the  complaints  that  are  made  and  the  punishments,  that  are  inflicted  for 
the  breach  of  prison  discipline,  as  they  occur ;  the  visits  of  the  inspector  and  the  physician, 
and  all  other  oocurrenoee  of  note  thai  concern  the  state  of  the  prison,  except  the  receipt  and 
expenditures,  the  account  of  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed. 

The  warden  shall  appoint  the  under-keepers,  who  shall  be  called  overseers,  an4  all  neces- 
sary servants,  and  dismiss  them  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  or  the  board  of  inspectors  di- 
rect him  SQ  to  do. 

«  He  shall  report  all  infVaotions  of  the  rules  to  the  inspectors,  and,  with  tfa»  approbation  of 
one  of  them,  may  punish  the  offender,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  in  the  rules  to  be 
enacted  by  the  inspectors  concerning  the  treatment  of  prisoners. 

He  shall  not  absent  himself  fh>m  the  penitentiary  for  a  night  without  permission  in  writ- 
ing from  two  of  the  inspectors.  k 

He  shall  not  be  present  when  the  hispectors  make  their  stated  visits  to  the  prisoners  un- 
der his  caie,  unless  thereto  required  by  the  inspectors. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseers  to  inspect  tbeccmdition  of  each  prisoner  at  least  three 
times  in  every  day,  to  see  that  his  meals  ieure  regularly  delivered,  according  to  the  prison  al- 
lowance, and  to  superintend  the  work  of  the  prisonera. 

They  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  warden  or  physician  whenever  any  convict  shall 
oomplain  of  such  illness  as  to  require  medical  aid. 

Bach  overseer  shall  have  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  assigned  to  his  care. 
•    He  shall  make  a  daily  report  to  the  warden  of  the  health  and  conduct  of  the  prisoneh^ 
a&d  a  like  report  to  the  inspectors^  when  required. 

Ko  overseer  shall  be  present  whjBn  the  warden  of  the  inspectors  visit  the  prisoners  under 
Ua  partknlsr  oars^  unless  thereto  required  by  the  warden  or  inspectors. 
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The  OTeraeers  shall  obey  all  legal  orders  given  by  the  warden,  and  all  rales  eistJLl>liaibed  17 
the  board  of  inspectors,  for  the  goyernnient  of  the  prison. 

All  orders  to  the  overseers  must  be  given  tbrongh  or  by  the  warden. 

The  overseers  shall  not  be  absent  themselves  from  the  prison,  without  permissioia  Grjina  tli« 
warden.  . 

No  overseer  shall  receive  from  any  one  confined  in  the  penitentiary,  or  from  ^ny  one  In 
behalf  of  such  prisoner,  any  emolument  or  reward  whatever,  or  the  promise  oT  an^*  eitiier 
for  services  or  supplies,  or  as  a  gratuity,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars   and  im- 
prisonment for  thirty  days  in  the  county  jail,  and  when  any  breacli  of  this  article  sJiaJJ  cofne 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  warden  or  inspectors,  the  overseer  or  overseers  so  offezMlins-  sIiaII 
be  immediately  discharged  from  his  office,  and  prosecuted  for  the  said  offence  according  to 

law. 

No  overseer  who  shall  have  been  discharged  for  aAy  offence  whatever,  shall  agalji  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  physician  shall  visit  every  prisoner  ih  the  prison  twice  in  every  week,  and  oftener  if 
the  state  of  theu:  health  require  it,  and  shall  report  once  in  every  month  to  the  inspectors. 

He  shall  attend  immediately  on  notice  from  the  warden  that  ahy  person  is' sick. 

He  shall  examine  every  prisoner  that  shall  be  brougfht  into  ihe  penitentiary,  hefbre  he 
shall  be  confined  in  his  cell. 

Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  any  convict  in  the  penitentiaiy  is  so  ill  as  to 
require  removal,  the  warden  shajl direct  such  removal  to  theinfimfary  of  the  institution,  mnd 
the  prisoner  fthall  be  kept  in  the  infirmary  until  the  physician  shall  certify  that  he  majr  be 
removed  witht>ut  injury  to  his 'health,  and  he  shall  then  be  removed  to  his  celL 

He  shall  visit  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  at  least  once  in  every  day,  and  he  shal]  giv^e 
such  directions  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners,  and  whep  necessary,  as  to  the 
alteration  of  their  diet,  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  which  the  warden  shall  have  executed : 
Provided,  they  shall  hot  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
safe  custody  of  the  said  prisoners ;  and  the  directions  he  may  give,  whether  complied  with 
or  not,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  warden  and  on  his  vfy^n. 

The  physician  shall  inquire  into  the  mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  state  of  every  prisozier. 
and  when  he  shall  have  reason  tip  believe  that  the  mind  or  body  is  materially  affected  by  the 
discipline,  treatment  or  diet,  he  shall  inform  the  warden  thereof  and  shiUl  enter  his  observa- 
tion on  the  journal  hereinafter  directed  to  be  kept,  which  shall  be  an  authority  for  the  war- 
den for  altering  the  discipline,  treatment  or  diet  of  any  prisoner  until  the  next  meeting*  of 
the  inspectors,  who  shall  inqiaire  into  the  case  and  fnake  orders  accordingly. 

The  physician  shall  keep  a  journal,  in  which  opposite  to, the  name  of  each  prisoner  OuJl 
be  entered  the  state  of  his  health,  and  If  sick,  whether  in  the  infirmary  or  not,  together  witk 
such  remarks  as  he  may  deem  important ;  which  journal  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  warden  and  the  inspectors,  and  the  same,  together  with  the  return  provided  for  in  the 
first  article  in  this  section,  shall  be  laid  before  tlte  injspectors  once  in  every  month,  or  oftener 
if  called  for. 

The  prisoners  under  the  care  of  the  physician,  shall  be  allowed  such  diet  as  he  shall  di- 
rect. *  . 

No  prisoner  shall  be  discharged  while  laboring  under  a  dangerous  disease,  although  en- 
titled  to  his  discharge,  unless  by  his  own  desire. 

The  infirmary  shaU  have  a  suitable  partition  between  every  bed,  and  no  two  patieiitffsbfll 
occupy  the  same  bed,  aud  the  physician  and  his  attendants  shall  take  every  precaution  in       . 
their  power  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  the  convicts  while  in  the  infirmary. 

Every  convict  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  shall,  immediately  after  the 
sentence  shall  have  been  finally  pronounced,  be  conveyed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
which  he  was  condemned  to  the  penitentiary. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  convict,  immediate  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  physician,  who  shaU 
e»mme  the  state  of  hw  or  her  health,  he  Or  she  shaU  then  be  stripped  of  his  or  her  ctothear 
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He  or  she  shall  then  be  examined  by  the  derk  aod  the  warden,  in  the  presence  of  as  manj 
of  the  OTerseers  as  can  oonyenientlj  attend,  in  order  to  their  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
or  her  person  and  countenance^  and  iiis  or  her  name,  height,  apparent  and  alleged  age,  place 
of  nativity,  trade,  complexion^  colour  of  hair,  and  eyes,  and  length  of  his  or  her  feet,  to  be 
aoourataly  measured,  shall  be  entered  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  together  with 
such  other  natural  or  accidental  marks,  or  peculiarity  of  feature  or  appearance,  as  may  serve 
to  identic  him  or  her,  and  if  the  convict  can  write,  his  or  her  signature  shall  be  written  un- 
der the  said  description  of  his  or  her  person. 

All  the  effects  on  the  person  of  the  convict,  as  well  as  his  clothes,  shall  be  taken  from  him 
or  her,  and  specially  mentioned  and  preserved  under  the  care  of  the  warden,  to  be  restored 
to  him  or  her  on  his  or  her  discharge. 

If  the  convict  is  not  in  such  ill  health  as  to  require  being  sent  to  the  infirmary,  he  or  she 
shall  then  be  conducted  to  the  cell  assigned  to  him  or  her,  numerically  designated  by  which 
he  or  she  shall  thereafter  be  known  during  his  or  her  confinement 

The  uniform  of  the  prison  for  males  shall  be  a  jacket  and  trowsers  of  doth  or  other  warm 
stuff  for  the  winter,  and  lighter  materials  for  the  summer,  the  form  and  color  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  inspectors,  and  two  changes  of  linen  shall  be  fiimished  to  each  prisoner  every 
week. 

No  prisoner  is  to  receive  anything  but  the  prison  allowance. 

No  tobacco  in  any  form  shall  be  used  by  the  convicts,  and  any  one  who  shall  supply  them 
with  it,  or  with  wine  or  spirituous  or  intoxicating  formented  liquor,  unless  by  order  of  the 
physician,  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars,  and  if  an  officer,  be  dismissed. 

No  person  who  Is  not  an  official  visiter  of  the  prisons,  or  who  has  not  a  written  permis- 
sion according  to  such  rules  as  the  inspector  may  adopt  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  to  visit 
the  same :  the  official  visiters  are  the  governor,  speaker  and  members  of  the  senate,  the 
speaker  and  members  of  the  house  of  representatlvefl^  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  Judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  attorney-general  and  his  deputies,  the  president  and 
associate  judges  of  all  the  courts  in  the  state^  the  mayor  and  recorder  of  the  dtiesof  Phila- 
ddphia,  Lancaster  and  Pittsburg,  commissioners  and  sherifls  of  the  several  counties,  and  the 
acting  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  sodety  for  the  alleviation  of  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons. 

None  but  the  official  visiters  can  have  any  conmiunication  with  the  convicts,  noridiall  any 
visiter  whatever  be  permitted  to  deliver  to  or  receive  from  any  of  the  convicts,  any  letter  or 
message  whatever,  or  to  supply  them  with  any  article  of  any  kind  under  the  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars  flne^  to  be  recovered  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  other  fines  imposed  by 
this  act.  ' 

Any  visiter  who  shall  discover  any  abuse,  injhiction  of  law,  or  oppression,  shall  immedi- 
ately make  the  same  known  to  the  board  of  unspectors  of  the  conunon wealth,  if  the  inspect- 
ors or  either  of  them  are  hnplicated. 

Whenever  a  convict  shall  be  discharged  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  whidi  he  br  she 
was  condemned,  or  by  pardon,  he  or  she  shall  take  off  the  prison  uniibrm,  and  have  the 
dothes  which  he  or  she  brought  to  the  prison  restored  to  him  or  her,  together  with  the  other 
property,  if  any,  that  was  taken  fit>m  him  or  her  on  his  or  hor  oommitment,  that  has  not 
been  otherwise  disposed  of. 

When  a  prisoner  is  to  be  discharged,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  warden  to  obtain  from  him 
or  her  as  far  as  is  practicaUe,  his  or  her  former  hi^ry ;  what  means  of  literary,  moral  or 
religious  instruction  he  or  she  ei^oyed*  what  early  temptations  to  crime  by  wicked  associa- 
tions or  otherwise  he  or  she  was  exposed  to;  his  or  her  general  habits ;  predominant  pas- 
sions and  prevailing  vices,  and  in  what  part  of  the  country  he  or  she  purposes  to  fix  his  or- 
her  residenoe,  all  which  shall  be  entered  by  the  derk  In  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose^ 
togfether  with  his  or  her  name,  age,  and  time  of  discharge. 

If  the  inspectors  and  warden  have  been  satisfied  with  the  morality,  industry,  and  order 
of  bis  conduct,  they  shall  give  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  shall  flimish  the  disdiarged 
convict  with  four  dollars,  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  whereby  the  temptation  immediately  to 
commit  offences  against  sodety,  before  employment  can  be  obtained,  may  be  obviated. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  th»  iastruetor  to  attend  to  the  moral  and  religloixs  imrtjrtieiion  o  f 
the  convicts,  in  such  manner  «8  to  make  their  cobfinement  as  far  as  possible  tlie   meuse  ct 
their  reformation,  so  that  when  restored  to  their  ISbertj,  they  may  prove  honest,    indns- 
trious  and  usefol  members  of  society;  and  th^  inspectors  and  officer  are  enjoined   to  gire 
e^erj  facility  to  the  instructor,  in  such  measure  as  he  may  think  necessary  to  prodooe  9o 
desirable  a  result,  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  prison. 

The  expenses  of  maintaining  and  keeping  the  convicts  in  the  said  eastern  and 
penitentiaries,  shall  be  borne  by  the  respective  counties  in  which  they  shall  be 
and  the  said  expense  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  inspectors  by  orders  to  be  drawn  hy  tbexn  cm 
the  treasurers  of  the  said  counties,  who  shall  accept  and  pay  the  same:  Provided,  fTbat  the 
said  orders  shall  not  be  presented  to  the  said  treasurers,  before  the  first  Monday  or  JCaj*  in 
each  and  every  year :  And  provided  cdso^  that  the  said  inspectors  shall  annually  on  ^r  before 
the  first  Monday  of  February,  transmit  by  the  public  mail  4x>  the  commissioners  of  soeh  <it 
the  counties  as  may  have  bedbme  Indebted  for  convicts  confined  in  said  penitentlariea,  an 
account  of  the  expense  of  keeping  a^  maintaining  said  oonvicts,  which  account  sliall  be 
signed  by  the  said  inspectors,  and  be  sworn  or  affirmed  to  by  them  and  attested  bj-  the 
derk,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  immediately  on  receipt  of  said  ac- 
counts to  give  notice  to  the  treasurers  of  their  respective  counties  of  the  amount  or  said 
accounts,  with  instructions  to  collect  and  retain  moneys  for  the  payment  of  said  orders 
when  presented ;  and  all  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  said  penitentiaries  shall  be  paid  by 
the  state ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  transmit  to  the  auditor-general  ihe 
names  of  the  persons  by  them  appointed,  and  the  salaries  agreed  to  be  paid  to  each  of  tfaezB 
under  the  provisions  of  this  acf,  which  sums  shall  be  paid  in  the  usual  manner  by  warrants 
drawn  by  the  governor  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth. 

That  the  several  acts  of  assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  and  such  parts  tbeneo^  so  fiir  as 
the  same  are  altered  or  supplied  by  this  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed,  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July  next :  iVpvufecf,  That  the  repeal  thereof  shall  in  no  wise  affect 
any  indictment,  trial;  sentence  or  punishment  of  any  of  the  said  herein  mentioned  crimea  or 
offences,  which  have  been,  or  shall  be  committed  before  this  act  shall  come  into  operatiosi. 

• 

Prison  Regulations  in  FiVyinto.— (Rev.  Code  of  Va.  ofl849,  tit  66,  ch.  213.) 

Every  convict^  when  first  brought  to  the  penitentiary,  shall  be  washed,  cleansed  and  kept 
in  a  separate  lodging,  until  the  surgepn  certifies  he  is  fit  to  be  put  among  the  other  priso- 
ners; and  the  clothes  he  wore  shall  be  either  destroyed,  or  purified  and  preserved  until  he  is 
discharged,  and  then  returned  to  him. 

The  male  and  female  oonvicts  shall  be  kept  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  males  shall 
have  their  heads  and  .beards  close  shaven  or  sheared,  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener  if  need  be. 
Every  convict  shall  be  clothed  at  public  expense,  in  a  distinctive  uniform  for  each  sex,  made 
of  coarse  materials. 

The  convicts  shall  be  kept  to  the  hardest  labor  suitable  to  their  sex  and  fitness,  and  such 
of  them,  as  need  it,  instructed  in  some  mechanic  art 

Social  intercourse,  conversation  and  acquaintance  between  the  convicts,  shall  be  prevent- 
ed as  far  as  may  be,  and  silence  constiinily  observed  by  them  as  far  as  possible. 

The  convicts  not  disabled  by  ill  health,  shall,  when  their  solitary  confinement  does  not 
prevent  it»  labor  each  day,  Sundays  excepted,  so  long  as  the  season  will  permit,  (allowing  an 
hour  each  for  breakfast  and  dinner,)  not  exceeding  eight  hours  in  November,  December,  and    ■ 
January,  nine  in  February  and  October,  and  ten  ia  all  other  months. 

The  convicts  s}^aU  be  fed  on  bread  of  Indian  meal,  or  other  coarse  bread,  and  have  one 
meal  a  day  of  coarse  meat  The  board  of  directors  may  change  or  regulate  the  diet  for  good 
cause. 

The  superintendent  may  allow  the  convicts  extra  diet,  when  they  whitewash  the  walls  of 
the  rooms  and  cells,  or  wash  the  floors  thereoC  This  work  shall  be  done  by  the  prisonexs 
in  rotation;  the  whitewashing  shall  be  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  the  other  washing  onoe  a 
week,  or  oftener  if  directed  by  the  board. 
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He  may  allow  them,  at  stated  times,  to  walk  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  in  the  yard, 
and,  with  the  approbation  of  two  of  the  directors,  to  work  therein;  but  in  either  case,  in  the 
presence  or  view  of  the  snperintendent  or  an  assistant. 

He  shall,  at  the  discretion  and  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  employ  them  at  Suh- 
fnond,  or  within  a  mUe  thereof  in  improving,  repairing  or  working  on  the  public  buildingSi 
grounds  and  property. 

Each  coDvict  shall  be  locked  up  during  the  night  and  every  Sunday,  (except  to  attend  re- 
ligious service,)  and  when  the  number  of  apartments  will  permit,  each  separately,  unless  in 
the  hospital. 

A  convict  guilty  of  profanity,  indecent  behavior,  idleness,  neglect  or  wilful  mismanage- 
ment of  work,  insubordination,  an  assault  not  amounting  to  felony,  or  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  governor,  may,  under  the  orders  of  the  superintendent,  subject 
to  the  said  rulesy  be  punished  by  lower  and  coarser  diet,  the  iron  mask  or  gag,  solitary  con- 
finement in  a  cell  or  the  dungeon,  or  by  stripes.  -Under  such  orders  and  subject  to  the  said 
rules,  the  superintendent  [may,  when  a  convict  is  charged  with  an  ofifence,  for  which  he  is 
to  be  tried  under  chapter  two  tiundred  and  fourteen  or  two  hundred  and  fifteen,  confine  him 
in  a  cell  or  the  dungeon  uniil  such  trial. 

The  board,  in  its  discretion,  may  allow  a  convict,  on  his  discliarge,  not  exceedmg  thirty 
dollars,  and,  if  he  needs  it,  a  suit  of  coarse  clothing. 

The  surgeon  to  the  penitentiary  shall  visit  the  penitentiary  once  at  least  every  day,  and 
oftener,  when  there  are  cases  of  sickness  requiring  it,  or  when  he  is  called  on  to  attend  by 
the  superintendent.  Before  leaving  the  city  of  Richmond  at  any  time,  he  shall  notify  the 
superintendent  of  his  intention,  and  the  time  he  expects  to  be  absent^  and  what  physician 
may  be  called  on  to  officiate  for  him,  in  his  absenoe. 

The  surgeon  shall  render  to  the  convicts  all  surgical  and  medical  aid  which  may  be  re- 
quisite. 

The  room  now  kept  lor  that  purpose,  shall  continue  to  be  used'as  a  hospital  A  sick  con- 
vict shall  be  kept  in  it,  when  the  surgeon  so  prescribes.  There  shall  be  a  book  in  which 
lAall  be  entered  the  name  of  each  convict,  put  in  the  hospital,  and  the  time  that  he  goes  in 
and  comes  out  of  it 

One  of  the  directors,  in  such  order  as  the  board  may  direct,  shall  once  a  week  visit  the 
hospital  with  the  superintendent;  and  the  two  shall  make  a  report  of  the  treatment  and  con- 
dition of  the  sick^  The  annual  report  of  the  board  shall  show  the  condition  of  the  health  of 
the  convicts.  It  shall  state  the  number  in  the  hospital  every  month  from  each  ward,  the 
disease  of  each  person  put  in  the  hospital,  and  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  ward. 

The  governor,  members  of  the  council,  and  of  Uie  general  assembly,  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel for  performing  religious  service,  and  the  officers  and  others  having  duties  or  business 
therein,  may  go  into  the  interior  of  the  penitentiary.  Any  other  person,  who  shall  obtain  a 
permit  to  do  so  from  the  governor,  may  also  visit  the  same,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in 
the  morning  and  noon  of  any  day,' except  Saturday  or  Sunday.  There  shall  be  no  conversa- 
tion between  a  visitor  and  a  convict^  unless  special  license  therefor  be  given  by  the  governor 
or  superintendent 

A  majority  of  the  directors  shall  be  a  quorum  for  busmess  of  the  board. 

The  board  may  apply  the  means  of  the  institution  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  shops,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  cells  when  required.  They  shall  cause  to  be  done  in  the  penitentiary, 
any  work  which  can  be  done  therein,  towards  effiecting  the  improvement  or  repairs  mention- 
ed in  the  twentieth  section.  They  shall  direct  the  manufacturing  operations,  and  have  the 
goods  manufactured  and  work  done  at  the  penitentiary,  (except  as  otherwise  provided,)  de- 
livered weekly  to  the  general  agent,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him,  at  such  prices  as  may  be  men- 
tioned in  duplicate  invoices  thereof;  one  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  agent^  and  the 
other,  with  the  agent's  receipt  thereon,  shall  be  preserved  at  the  penitentiary  by  the  derk. 
And  they  shall  cause  a  proper  set  of  books  to  be  kept  by  the  clerk,  have  a  general  supers 
Tision  and  control  in  the  management  of  the  penitentiary  and  penitentiary  store,  and  over 
the  officers  thereof  and  see  that  the  rules  for  their  government  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the 
governor,  are  observed  by  the  officers. 
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BSDBES8  FOB  KAUOIOUS  PROSECUTIONS.     - 

• 

Altboagh  the  law  naturally  indines  to  favor  those  who  exert  themselTes  to  glre  effect  to 
its  criminal  provisions,  it  will  not  allow  its  forms  to  be  made  the  engine  of  oppressing  the 
innocent  without  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  redress.      1  Chit  Cr.  L.  10  p  3  Bla.  C.  126, 
n.  14.    And,  therefore,  to  restrain  the  savagre  spirit  with  which  appeals  were  anciently  pro- 
secuted, the  13  Bdw.  1,  a  12,  directed,  that  if  the  appellee  were  acquitted,  the  appellor 
should  suffer  a  year's  imprison  meut  and  pay  a  fine  to  the  king,  besides  the  sacisfaccioa  to 
the  party  whose  life  he  by  the  prosecution  attempted  to  destroy ;  and  if  the  appellor  were 
incapable  of  paying  it,  his  abettors  should  be  liable  to  do  it  for  him,  and  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment in  their  own  persona    4  BUl  Com.  316.    These  severe  penalties,  and  the  restitation 
of  goods  being  given  on  an  indictment,  soon  rendered  this  proceeding  ratber  a  matter  of  ca- 
riosity than  of  practice.    lb.    The  ancient  remedy  for  the  malicious  prosecution  of  an  indict- 
ment was  either  a  writ  of  conspiracy  or  an  action  on  the  case  in  the  nature  of  a  conspiracy, 
or  an  indictment,  when  several  parties  united  in  the  evil  design.     1  Saund.  230,  tl  4 ;  Cro. 
Car.  239;  Cro.  :E:iiz.  701;  2  Sel.  N.  P.  1053.    And,  at  the  present  day,  the  latter  proceed- 
ing is  sometimes  resorted  to,  where  the  circumstances  are  of  a  very  dark  coloring.     2  Burr. 
993 ;  1  Bla.  Rep.  368 ;  4  Wentw.  96 ;  Staundf  P.  C.  b.  2,  c.  23.    But  an  action  on  the  case, 
(see  Clark  v.  Haines,  2  Rand.  440,)  for  a  malicious  prosecution  is  now  the  more  usual,  as  it 
is  the  easier  and  more  effectual  remedy;    2  Sel.  N.  P.  1050.    Over  the  old  writ  of  oonspiracy 
it  has  great  advantages ;  for  the  latter  could  only  be  brought  where  the  life  of  the  plaintiff 
had  been  in  danger,  (1  Saund.  230,  n.  4;  Fitz.  N.  B.  116;  1  Ld.  Raym.  379;)  and  where 
be  had  been  "lawfully  acquitted,"  which  intended  such  a  discharge  as  would  be  a  good  bar 
to  any  subsequent  proceeding,  (Bro.  Abr.  Conspiracy,  23 ;  Gilb.  Cas.  L.  ft  E.  199 ;  1  SeL  K. 
P.  1054;)  but  the  modem  remedy  by  action  on  the  case  lies,  wherever  there  has  been  a  ma-  i 

licious  prosecution  of  any  criminal  charge  without  probable  cause,  and  which  has  occasioned  j 

any  damage  to  the  person,  character,  or  property  of  the  plaintiff.     10  Mod.  148,  214;  12 
Mod.  208;  Gilb.  ^as.  L.  ft  K.  185,  202;  see  precedent  and  notes,  2  Chit  PL  612,  4th  ed.  , 

So  it  lies  where  the  indictment  has  been  thrown  out  by  \he  grand  jury,  (2  Rol.  Rep.  188; 
Cro.  Jac.  490,)  where  it  has  been  preferred  before  an  improper  tribunal,  (1  Rol.  Abr.  112,) 
and  where  the  diischarge  has  arisen  from  a  defect  in  the  proceedings.  4  T.  R.  247 ;  2  Sel. 
N.  P.  1055.  Besides,  the  writ  of  conspiracy  could  only  be  granted  where  more  than  one  • 
was  accused  of  conspiring,  (Pitt  N.  B.  116;  1  Saund.  230,  n.  a.;  Carth.  417,)  and  all  the 
old  cases  of  malicious  prosecution  called  writs  of  conspiracy,  (see  Cro.  Car.  239 ;  Cro.  Bllz. 
701,)  are  no  more  than  mere  actions  on  the  ca^e  which  were  always  valid  against  one  alone. 
Fitz.  N.  B.  116;  Carth.  417;  1  Saund.  230,  a.  In  the  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution, 
the  damage  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  is  the  g^und  of  the  proceeding,  and  not  any  secret 
motives  by  which  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  may  be  increased,  (Carth.  416;  BuL  N.  P.  14;) 
and,  therefore,  though  the  words  "  per  conspirationem  per  eos  per  habitam'*  be  introduced, 
they  will  be  mere  surplusage  and  can  in  no  way  affect  the  right  of  the  party  injured  to  re- 
cover. 1  Saund.  230,  n.  a.  Thus,  where  tliese  words  are  inserted,  in  a  declaration  against 
two  persons,  and  one  of  them  only  appears,  proceedings  may  be  carried  on  against  one 
alone.  Bro.  Ab.  Conspiracy,  38 ;  1  Ld.  Raym.  397.  So  if  all  the  defendants  are  acquitted 
bat  one,  he  may  be  found  guilty  and  judgment  given  against  him.  2  Inst  562 ;  Cro.  Car. 
236;  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  94;  1  Rol.  Abr.  Ill,  112;  2  Show.  50;  6  Mod.  169 ;  iSaund.  230,  n.  a. 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  thought  that  no  action  could  be  maintained  where  the  ac- 
quittal arose  from  some  technical  objection,  and  no  guilt  was  imputed  by  the  indictment  nor 
any  imprisonment  endured ;  but  it  is  now  settled  that,  in  such  case,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
plaintiff's  having  been  put  to  expense  by  the  proceedings  is  a  sufficient  ground  to  entitle 
him  to  redress.  1  Ld  Raym  374;  Carth.  416;  2  Stra.  691 ;  1  Salk.  13 ;  4  T.  R.  247 ;  QQb. 
Cas.  L.  ft  E.  185;  10  Mod.  148,  214.  And  an  action  lies  for  the  malicious  prosecution  of  a 
bad  indictment  for  perjury.  5  B.  ft  A.  634;  1  Dow.  ft  Ry.  266.  So  an  action  lies  for  ma- 
liciously obtaining  or  executing  a  search  warrant  for  smuggled  goods,  though  none  such 
are  found.  1  T.  R.  535,  n. ;  1  Dow.  ft  Ry.  97 ;  2  Chit  Rep.  304.  And  a  man  may  recover 
in  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution  of  his  wi^  of  which  he  has  paid  the  expenses. 
Bep.  Temp.  Hardw.  54;  2  Btra.  977. 
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But  thoQgh  actions  for  malicious  prosecution  are  thus  allowed,  tbey  are  b^  no  means  en- 
couraged by  the  courts.  1  Salk.  16.  In  order  to  support  them,  there  must  have  been  want 
of  probable  cause  for  the  prosecutions-malice  express  or  implied — ^and  an  injury  sustained 
by  the  plaintiflf  either  in  his  person  by  imprisonment,  his  reputation  by  scandal,  or  his  pro- 
perty expense.     2  Sel.  N.  P.  1056,  1057. 

There  must  have  been  no  probable  ground  of  prosecution.  3  Bow's  Rep.  160,  180,  181, 
182,  187.  It  is  a  mixed  proposition  of  law  and  fiict  whether  there  was  probable  cause,  and 
-whether  the  circumstances  alleged  to  show  it  probable,  are  true,  and  existed  as  matter  of 
fotct :  but  whether  or  not,  supposing  them  to  be  true,  they  amount  to  a  probable  cause  is 
question  of  law.  1  T.  R.  620,  .534;  Bui.  N.  P.  14;  4  Burr.  1974;  2  B.  k  C.  693;  4  Dow. 
A^  Ry.  107 ;  1  Carr.  Rep.  138,  204;  1  Gow.  0.  N.  P.  20.  Morris  v.  Cbfwn,  7  Oowen,  284 ; 
JkPCormick  y.  Senaiona^  7  Cowen,  717 ;   Ukner  v.  Leland,  1  Greenl.  136. 

yorth  CaroUna. — In  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution,  the  dismissal  or  a  State's  war- 
rant by  the  magistrate,  who  tried  it^  is  prima  fade  eyidenoe  of  the  want  of  probable  aause, 
and  throws  upon  the  prosecutor  the  burthen  of  proving  that  there  was  probable  cause. 
Johnaon  y.  Mmiint  2  Murphy,  248 ;  Secor  y.  Babcock^  2  Johns.  203 ;  see  Findley  y.  Buchth 
nan,  I  Black!  (Ind.)  12. 

Massaxhusetta, — A  conviction  of  the  plaintiff  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  having  jurisdic- 
tion, is  conclusive  evidence  of  probable  cause.  .  WTUtney  v.  Feekhanif  16  Mass.  243.    But 
see  Burt  y.  Flace,  4  Wend.  598.    See  further  on  this  head,  Maddox  v.  Jackson^  4  MunC  462 ; 
Chiton  y.  James,  1  Bam.  &  AdoL  128;  Fierce  y.  Thompson,  6  Pick.  193. 

As  to  the  question  of  probable  cause— how  &r  one  of  law,  and  how  far  one  ^f  fact,  see 
ifOormick  v.  Sessions,  7  Cow.  717 ;  Uhner  v.  Leland,  1  GreenL  136 ;  Leggett  v.  Biount,  2  Tay- 
lor, 123 ;  Munns  v.  Dvpont,  3  Wash.  C.  C.  31 ;  Cdman  v.  Wohott,  1  Connecticut,  285 ;  Kd- 
ion  y.  Bevins,  Cook,  90 ;  Crabtree  y.  fforton,  4  Munfl  59 ;  Maddox  v.  Jackson,  id.  462 ;  2  Stark. 
Ev.  (6th  Am.  ed.)  493  and  n.  (E.) 

It  iB  not  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  any  legal  grounds  for  the  action ;  for  it 
will  suf&ce  to  excuse  the  prosecutor  if  it  appear,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  he 
was  not  actuated  by  improper  motives^  but  by  a  sincere  belief  that  the  party  accused  was 
guilty,  and  an  anxiety  to  bring  him  to  justice.  Gro.  Jac.  193.  In  an  action  against  a  ma- 
gistrate for  a  malicious  conviction,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  innocent 
of  the  offence  of  which  he  was  convicted,  but  he  must  also  show,  from  what  passed  before 
the  magistrate,  that  there  was  a  want  of  probable  cause.  1  Marsh.  110;  5  Taunt  680,  S. 
0.  But  it  is  no  answer  to  this  action  that  the  defendant  was  encouraged  in  what  he  did  by 
the  opinion  of  counsel,  if  the  statement  of  facts  was  incorrect  or  the  opinion  ill  founded.  5 
Taunt.  277;  2  B.  ft  C.  693;  4  Dow.  ft  Ry.  107;  1  Carr.  Re.  204;  see  4  Serg.  ft  R.  23. 
Whether  the  opinion  of  the  prosecuting  officer  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  prosecution  be 
evidence  of  probable  cause,  Qucbts,     Thompson  v.  Mussey,  3  Greenl.  305. 

A  great  restraint  on  this  kmd  of  action  is,  that  it  cannot  be  supported  in  evidence  on  the 
trial,  without  producing  the  record  or  a  copy  of  the  record  of  acquittal  14  East,  392 ;  Burr. 
1971 ;  3  Bla.  Com.  126.  And  in  case  of  felony  this  can  only  be  obtained  by  special  order^  (2 
Taylor  v.  Cooper,  2  Const  Ct.  208.  But  where  the  bill  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand 
jury,  the  party  is  entitled  to  a  copy  without  the  judge^s  order.  Id.)  upon  motion  made  in 
open  cowi,  which  will  not  be  granted  if  there  was  the  least  foundation  for  preferring  the  in- 
dictment; for  it  would  be  a  great  discouragement  to  public  justice,  if  prosecutors  were  liable 
to  be  sued  whenever  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  XeL  Pre£  iii. ;  1  Ld.  Raym.  253 ;  Garth. 
421.  1£,  however,  the  officer  gave  the  copy  without 'such  authority,  it  wOI  be  available  in 
evidence^  though  the  officer  will  be  punishable  for  his  contempt  14  East,  362 ;  see  also  5 
K.  ft  Ry.  118. 

But  this  does  not  apply  to  indictments  for  misdemeanors,  which  it  is  thought  probably  not 
so  important  to  encourage ;  for  the  defendant,  when  set  at  liberty,  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  a  copy  of  the  record.  1  Bla.  Rep.  385.  See  Minns  v.  Burts,  2  Const  Ct  308. 
And  the  order  need  not,  at  any  time,  be  produced  in  order  to  introduce  the  record  as  evi- 
dence; and,  therefore,  where  two  persons  were  jointly  indicted  for  felony,  and  a  copy  of  the 
record  was  granted  to  one  of  them  only,  which  was  produced  on  a  trial  for  malicious  prose- 
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cation  at  the  suit  of  the  other,  the  pbiintiff  obtained  a  verdict  which  the  court  lefhaad  to  aei 
ande.    2  StrtL  1122. 

When  it  becomes  neceesaiy,  in  order  to  support  the  "actioii,  that  the  plaintiif  aboold  bo 
put  in  possession  of  the  examinations  before  the  Jostioesi  and  also  of  the  warrant  on  -vrluc^ 
he  was  apprehended,  he  may  applj  to  the  oonrt  on  affidarit  of  demand  and  refusal,  and  ob- 
tain a  rule  calling  on  the  magistrate  and  the  constable  respeetiyely  to  show  canae  "v^hy  ihey 
should  not  be  inspected  and  copies  taken,  and  the  onginals  produced  on  the  triaL     On  tfaia^ 
9  rule  will  be  made  ordering  the  inspection,  and  oonunanding  the  reapeotiTe  parties  to  pio- 
duoe  the  originals  in  eridence  on  the  trial    Barnes,  468,  469;  1  Stra.  126,  127  ;  TiddVs 
Fraa  852,  8th  ed. 

In  a  late  case  in  an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution  for  an  assault  befiire  a  magiatrate^ 
the  magistrate  proved  that  the  depositions  taken  before  him  were  reduced  into  writings,  and 
that  he  delivered  them  at  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessiona  to  the  deik  of  the  peace  or  his  de- 
puty; the  derk  of  the  peace  stated  that  a  bill  of  indictment  for  the  assault  was  preierred, 
and  that  the  grand  jury  returned  ignoramus,  and  that  it  was  usual  in  such  case  to  throw^ 
away  or  destroy  the  depositions,  and  that  he  had  searched  among  his  papers  snd  could  not 
find  them :  it  was  held,  that  parol  evidence  of  their  contents  was  admissiblei  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  call  the  deputy  derk  of  the  peace  to  show  that  the  original  depositions  were 
not  in  his  posseasion,  inasmuch  as  it  was  his  duty,  if  he  had  received  them,  to  have  delivered 
them  to  his  prindpal,  and  not  being  in  his  custody,  it  was  to  be  presumed  they  vrere  lost  or 
destroyed.    2  B.  ft  G.  494;  3  Dow.  k  Ry.  669. 

Besides  this  necessity  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  acquittal,  it  has  been  holdeo, 
that  if  sofBdent  evidence  were  produced  on  the  trial,  on  the  behalf  of  the  crown,  to  make  the 
jury  hesitate  and  consult  together  for  a  Ume  what  verdict  they  should  deHver,  no  action  can 
be  supported.  3  Esp.  Bep.  7,  8.  And  the  defendant  will  be  at  liberty,  after  proving  cir- 
cumstances of  8U8pid(m  against  the  plaintiff,  to  adduce  evidence  of  his  general  bad  i^tuunacter, 
in  order  to  show  that  there  was  probable  cause  for  suspecting  him  to  be  guilty.  2  Esp.  Bep. 
720;  PbiL  on  Ev.  72.  In  an  action  for  maliciously  procuring  plaintiif  to  be  aireated  on  a 
duirge  of  larceny,  the  defendant  cannot  give  evidence  to  show  that  the  plaintiff's  character 
was  suspidous,  and  that  his  house  had  been  searched  on  previous  occasions.  2  Stark.  OL  N. 
P.  69 ;  and  see  Oro.  Jao.  193 ;  3  Dow.  ft  Ry.  160.  The  defendant  may  also  give  in  evidence^ 
what  he  as  prosecutor  swore  on  the  trial  of  the  indictment  Scott  v.  Wibon,  Oooke^  315; 
Moody  V.  PendeTf  2  Hayw.  29 ;  see  Ouerrant  v.  Tinder^  Qilmer,  36. 

And  it  is  said  that  no  acUon  can  be  maintained  for  the  maUdous  prosecution  of  a  criminal 
information,  {Beyward  v.  ChUfibeirtf  4  M'Cord,  364 ;)  because  the  proceeding  is  never  allowed 
without  a  previous  implication  to  the  court  founded  upon  affidavits,  and  an  opportonity  a^ 
forded  to  the  party  accused  to  show  cause  against  it ;  and,  therefore,  after  it  has  been  allow- 
ed, it  must  be  presumed  that  there  was  prima  facie  ground  for  prosecuting  it,  as  there  mani* 
festly  was  for  alk>wing  it  2  Woodes.  664 ;  and  see  ituther  as  to  the  evidence  in  actions  for 
malicous  prosecutions,  Stark,  on  Ev.  ICalidous  Prosecutions. 

Besides  the  want  of  probable  cause,  fndUce  must  also  be  shown,  either  express  or  apparent 
firom  the  proceedings.  See  Warner  v.  Brum,  4  Rogers'  Rec.  92;  Kdtan  v.  BnwM,  Cock% 
90;  Somnery,  WiU,  4  Serg.  ft  Rawle,  19,  23;  Ear  v.  Workman,  Addis.  270;  Turner  t. 
TTofter,  3  Gill  ft  Johns.  377. 

Whether  a  suit  was  brought  malidously,  and  for  the  purpose  of  vexing  and  oppressing 
the  defendant,  is  a  question  for  the  jury  under  all  the  drcumstancea  of  the  case.  Bay  v. 
Law,  1  Peters'  Rep.  210.  And,  therefore,  in  an  action  for  a  malidous  prosecution  it  will  not 
be  suffident  to  show,  in  addition  to  the  record  <^  acquittal,  that  after  the  indictment  was 
ready  for  trial,  the  prosecutor  was  called  and  did  not  appear,  on  which  an  immediate  acquittal 
was  directed  without  further  proof  of  express  maiiftA^  or  at  least  of  dicumsfcanoea  showing 
an  entire  want  of  all  probable  cause  on  which  the  proceecUngs  rested.  9  East,  361,  And 
it  is  said,  that  wherever  the  grand  jury  find  the  bill  of  indictment,  express  malice  must  be 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  individual  indicting;  though  it  will  be  otherwise  if  the  Hicts  ne- 
cessarily lie  within  the  knowledge  of  the  original  prosecutor,  for  then  he  must  prove  that  he 
had  reasonable  grounds  of  su/^idon,  or  the  plaintiff  will  be  entitted  to  recover.    1  Ld.  Raym. 
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381.  Bui.  N.  P.  Ti.  9  East,  362,  n.  b.  2  Selw.  N.  P.  1050,  n.  1.  There  seems  also  to 
be  a  material  distinction  between  malicious  prosecutions  and  malldious  convictions ;  in  the 
former,  if  it  bo  shown  that  there  was  no  probable  cause  whatever,  malice  must  be  inferred, 
because  the  prosecutor  has  sworn  to  the  truth  of  a  charge  manifestly  unfounded.  But  in 
actions  for  malicious  convictions  on  penal  statutes,  the  question  of  probable  cause  does  not 
depend  on  the  actual  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party,  but  of  the  testimony  given  before  the 
magistrate;  and,  therefore,  to  support  the  latter  action,  the  depositions  must  be  given  in  evi- 
dence. 1  Marsh.  220.  And  even  where  the  indictment  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand 
jury,  if  it  were  only  for  a  trifling  misdemeanor,  some  evidence  however  small,  must  be  offered 
of  a  malevolent  design.  1  Marsh.  12.  5  Taunt.  187.  Sed  Vide  4  B.  &  0.  24.  It  has  also 
been  laid  down,  that  where  a  defendant  has  been  acquitted  on  the  trial,  he  need  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  show  express  malice  in  the  party  by  whom  he  was  indicted,  in  order  to  sup- 
port an  action  for  a  malicious  prosecution ;  but  where  the  indictment  is  quashed  for  infor- 
mality, an  express  malice  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  shown  by  the  plaintiff.    WiUes,  520. 

In  general,  both  malice  and  the  want  of  probable  cause,  either  express  or  implied,  must 
appear,  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover.  Bui.  N.  P.  14.  4  Burr.  1974.  See  Kelton  v.  Bev- 
ins,  Cooko,  90 ;  Murms  v.  Vupontj  3  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  31 ;  Marshal  v.  Bussard^  GiUner,  9 ; 
SeU  V.  Cfraham,  1  Nott  A  M'Cord,  278 :  Lindsay  v.  Lamed,  17  Mass.  R.  190;  Vanduzor  t. 
Lindermand,  10  Johns.  R.  106. 

It  is  certain  that  malice  will  not  suffice  if  there  were  any  apparent  cause  for  the  proceed- 
ings. Bull.  N.  P.  14.  And  though  malignity  may,  in  some  cases,  be  fairly  inferred  from  the 
want  of  grounds  to  support  the  proceedings,  {BennetY.  Blacky  1  Stewart,  39,)  the  latter  can  never 
be  collected  from  the  most  positive  proof  of  the  former.  1  T.  R  545.  So  that,  in  every  case 
the  plaintiff  must  give  evidence,  however  slight,  that  no  grounds  existed  for  the  proceedings, 
before  the  defendant  can  be  called  upon  to  answer.  2  Selw.  I^  P.  1056,  n.  (2).  The  ques- 
tion whether  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  is  partly  of  law  and  partly  of  fact ;  whether 
the  circumstances  alleged  on  either  side  are  true  or  false,  is  a  mttter  of  fact  to  be  l^ft  to  the 
jury ;  whether  if  true,  they  prove  a  reasonable  ground  of  prosecution,  or  the  reverse,  is  an 
inference  of  law  on  which  the  court  alone  can  decide.  1  T.  R.  445.  Bull.  N.  P.  14.  2  Sel. 
N.  P.  1056,  n.  (1.)    Id.M061. 

New  York, — No  action  will  lie  against  a  person  in  this  state  for  suborning  a  witness  to  swear 
falsely  in  a  cause  in  another  state,  whereby  a  judgment  was  given  against  tlie  defendant  in 
that  state  contrary  to  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case.     Smith  v.  Lewis,  3  Johns.  Rep.  157. 

Connecticut. — A  person  may  be  liable  for  prosecuting  a  suit  commenced  by  him  maliciously, 
and  without  probable  cause,  while  an  infant.    Sterling  v.  Adams,  et'al  B  Day,   411. 

The  damage,  as  we  have  just  seen,  must  either  bo  to  the  person,  by  imprisonment;  to  the 
reputation,  by  scandal ;  to  the  property,  by  expense.  With  respect  to  the  imprisonment, 
any  momentary  detention  seems  sufficient.  But  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  damages  for  an 
Imprisonment  afler  a  jail  delivery,  for  it  was  bis  own  fault  to  lie  in  the  prison  aller.  Bro. 
Damages,  pi.  115.  Sayer,  Damages,  87.  As  to  the  scandal,  it  seems  that  any  charge  which 
would  be  a  libel  if  not  preferred  in  the  course  of  legal  proceeding,  would  be  sufficient;  but 
an  indictment  Ibr  a  mere  treaspass,  as  an  assault,  Ac.,  would  not  See  12  Mod.  210.  Gilb. 
L.  &.  B.  202.  2  B.  ft  0.  494.  3  Dow.  ft  Ry.  669.  Injury  to  the  property,  by  expense,  ia 
a  sufficient  ground  for  supporting  the  action.  Gilb.  L.  ft  B.  185,  202.  1  T.  R.  618.  Carth. 
421.     14  East^  302.  305. 
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ABATEMENT, 

plea  of  in  criminal  cases.  111. 
ABDUCTION, 

statute  of  New  York,  301,  301— 2,  ; 

statute  of  Michigan,  301,  301—1. 

statute  of  Mississippi,  301—1. 

at  common  law,  301—^1,  302 — 4. 

construction  of  New  York  Statute,  301-^2. 

in  Massachusetts,  301—2,  301—3. 

in  England,  30 1—3  to  302-<-6. 

in  Virghaia,  302  to  302—4. 

in  New  Jersey,  302—4. 

in  Pennsylvania,  302 — 1  to  302 — 3. 

in  South  Carolina,  302—4  to  303. 

construction  of  the  St.  4  and  6  Phillip  and  Mary,  302—5  to  303. 

persons  of  color,  303,  303 — 1. 
ABORTION, 

death  from  attempt  to  procure,  321 — 9  to  321-t-ll. 

definition,  295. 

distinctions  arising  out  of  woman's  being  simply  -v^th  child,  or  "  < 
to  295—7. 

only  to  be  found  in  modem  books,  295—1. 

what  constitutes  an  administering  of  drugs,  295 — 3. 

surgical  obeerratlons  relative  to,  295—7  to  295 — ^9. 

statutes  of  Massachusetts,  295 — 9. 

statutes  of  New  York,  Vermont  and  Ohio,  295 — 10. 

Maine,  296—10,  296—11. 

Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  295—11. 
ACCESSORIES, 

before  the  fact,  14. 

what  necessary  to  constitute,  14. 

when  they  cannot  be,  14. 

cannot  be  guilty  of  higher  crime  than  principal,  14. 

in  felony  created  by  statute,  14. 

instigator  of  felony  guUty,  14 — 1. 

liable  as  principal  in  misdemeanor,  14 — ^1. 
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AGCISSSOBIES—eottHnuedf 
to  suicide,  14 — 1. 
incitemeDt  bj,  16. 

trial  of,  in  the  several  states,  16,  16—1,  16,  18. 
punishment  o^  in  Illinois,  16. 
indictment  against,  16,  16 — 1. 
after  the  feet,  1*7—1. 

indictment  and  trial  o^  at  common  law,  18. 
evidence  against,  18 — 1,  19. 
after  the  &ct»  in  murder,  264 — 2  to  254*-T. 
before  the  fiict,  in  murder,  263  to  264. 
In  poisoning,  258. 

See  PBI^rOIPAL  A2Sa>  AOOESSOBt. 

ACCIDENT, 

when  person  liable  ibr,  9, 10. 

homicide  by,  216. 
AOOOMPUOES^ 

admissibilitj  o(  as  witnesses,  154 — 2, 165. 

pardon  to,  182 — i,  182-— 6. 
ACQUITTAL, 

good  plea  in  bar,  when,  111 — 1  to  113 — 1. 

nature  of  plea  o^  113. 

technical  differences  between  first  and  second  iadidment^  disregarded,  113 — ^1. 
ACTS  OP  CONGRESS, 

relative  to  offences  against  post  office,  73. 

relative  to  forgiog  or  altering  coin  of  U.  S.  t3. 

relative  to  bail,  65. 

relative  to  naturalization,  8 — 2. 
ADDITION, 

of  residence  of  defendant  in  indictment^  78—^. 

of  defendant,  78—2,  78 — 3. 

statute  of,  extends  to  defendant  alone,  79 — ^1. 
ADMIRALTY, 

jurisdiction  of^  67—^1. 
ADULTERY, 

defined,  616. 

history  of  prosecutions  for,  616,  616 — 1. 

in  Pennsylvania^  615 — 2. 

in  New  Hampshire,  615 — 2,  61^—3. 

in  other  states,  616—3. 

indictment)  616—^  to  615—6. 

after  divorce,  616—6. 

AGE, 

Full,  of  man  or  woman,  3. 

AFFRAY, 

definition,  591—3,  691—4. 

how  aggravated,  691^4. 

what  necessary  to  support  prosecution,  591—4. 

in  prize  fight,  591—4.  • 

in  Tennessee,  591 — 6,  596. 

in  Indiana,  Texas,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  GeoTigia^  591 — 6. 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  581-*-6,  &91— 7. 

who  may  stop,  591 — 7,  691—8. 

punishment,  591 — 8. 

murder  in,  211 — 3. 
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ALIEN, 

when  entitled  to  jury  de  iMdkkUi  Ungues^  169 — 1. 

ALLEGIANCE, 

doctrine  of;  72,  IZ^l, 
AMENDMENT, 

of  record,  186. 

of  caption  to  indictment,  78,  78— 1,  99—1,  100. 

of  indictment,  99—1,  100,  123—3,  212—13,  214. 

of  criminal  informationfl,  100. 
AMERICAN  LAW, 

meaning  of  felony  in,  186. 
ANIMALS, 

noxious,  killing  o(  403—2  to  405—3. 

larceny  of,  how  stated,  366,  366 — 1. 

stealing  in  general,  363—2  to  363—4,  397—1  to  399—1. 

experiments  on,  266 — 9,  266 — 10. 
APPEAL, 

in  the  sereral  states,  194  to  194 — ^14. 

in  Massachusetts,  194  to  194—3. 

in  New  York,  194—4  to  194—9. 

in  Maine,  194—9,  194—10. 

in  Mississippi,  194. 

in  Michigan,  194—10,  194—11. 

in  Vermont,  194—11. 

in  Virginia^  19^-11,  194—12. 

in  Wisconsin,  194—12,  194—13. 

in  lowS)  Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Georg^  194—13. 

in  Alabama,  194—13,  194—14. 

in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  194 — ^14. 
ABRAIGNMENT, 

meaning  of  term,  107 — 1. 

method  o^  107—1,  108. 

standing  mute  upon,  108, 109. 
ABBEST, 

definition,  21—1,  21—2. 

who  liable  to,  21—1,  21—2. 

before  indictment  found,  21—2. 

by  private  individuals,  21—2  to  23 — 2. 

without  warrant  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  21 — 3,  21-^ 

in  what  cases  greatest,  23. 

distinction  between  officers  and  private  persona  in  making,  23^-1,  23—2. 

power  of  constable  in,  23 — 2,  24. 

power  of  justices  of  the  peace  in,  24 — 2. 

what  necessary  to  justiQr  private  persons  in  making,  25—2,  26. 

by  police  officers  and  watchmen,  27. 

may  bo  made  at  any  time  and  place,  28 — 1,  28—2. 

what  constitutes,  28—2. 

breaking  open  of  doors,  24 — 1  to  29 — 1. 

protection  of  officer  in  making,  29 — ^2,  29—3. 

protection  of  private  person,  29 — 3. 

necessity  of  summary  arrest,  29 — 3,  30. 

upon  complaint  to  magistrate,  30,  31 — 2. 

of  persons  committing  crimes  in  foreign  countries,  83 — 3. 

duty  of  officer  after  making,  34 — 3. 

private  penona  may  maka^  237  to  237—2. 
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ABREST— con^nued; 

by  officers  how  diatiDgnished  from  that  by  private  persons,  238 — ^1,  238 — 2. 

under  particular  statutes,  238—3  to  239—4. 

in  civil  suits,  239—2,  239—3. 

notice  of  authority,  239 — 6,  239 — 6. 

when  notice  unnecessary,  239 — 6. 

officer  makiDg  must  be  legal  officer,  241,  242. 

for  misdemeanor  committed  out  of  officer's  view,  243  to  243 — 2. 

of  night  walkers,  243—2. 

right  of  officers  to  break  open  windows  or  doors,  in  making,  244 — 2^  246. 
ARREST  OP  JUDGMENT, 

definition,  178—31. 

in  Massachusetts,  178 — 31. 

in  North  Carolina,  178—31. 

foundation,  178—31,  178—32. 

effect  of  allowing,  178—33. 
ARSON, 

U.  S.  Statutes,  485—46. 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  486—46  to  492—1. 

definition,  492—1. 

modified  in  the  U.  S.  492—1. 

what  essential  to  constitute,  493. 

as  to  to  the  burning,  493  to  493 — 2. 

must  be  of  the  house  of  another,  493 — 2  to  493 — 14. 

must  be  committed  wilfully  and  maliciously,  493 — 14  to  494. 
ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY, 

with  intent  to  kUl,  259—1  to  260—1. 

not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendant  used  all  the  weapons  described,  261 — 9. 

definition,  282,  282—1. 

what  in  general  constitutes,  282 — 1  to  282—4. 

bow  justified,  282—6  to  283 — 6. 

inciting  another  to  commit,  283 — 6,  283 — 7. 

discharging  recognizance,  and  superseding  oommitment,  283 — 7  to  283 — ^9. 

with  intent  to  commit  felony,  284 — 1,  286. 

assaulting  officers,  287  to  288. 
ASSAULT  WITH  INTENT  TO  COMMIT  FELONY, 

nature  of  offence,  234 — 1,  285. 

prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  common  assault,  285,  286. 

jury  cannot  convict  of  distinct  assault,  286,  286-^1. 

when  excusable,  286 — 1. 
ASSAULT  "WITH  INTENT  TO  ROB, 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  425—1,  426—2. 

English  statutes  considered,  425 — 2  to  427. 
ASSEMBLY,— See  Unlawful  Asskkblt. 
ATTACK, 

with  intent  to  maim  or  kill,  263,  279. 
ATTEMPT  TO  PROCURE  ABORTION, 

death  from,  321—9  to  321—11. 
ATTEMPT  TO  COMMIT  OFFENCE, 

how  punished,  20,  20 — 1. 

in  Maine,  258—1. 

in  Massachusetts  and  Michigan,  268 — 1,  258 — 2. 

in  New  York  and  Virginia,  258—2. 

in  Georgia,  258—3. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  COMMIT  RAPE, 

in  Massachusetts,  New  York^  Ohio  and  Yirginia,  308. 

in  Michigan,  808,  308^1. 

in  Georgia^  Vermont,  Maine^  Wiaoonsin  and  Texas,  308 — 1. 

in  Oregon  and  Iowa,  308 — 2. 

nature  of;  308—2. 

whether  hoy  under  fourteen  can  commit,  308 — 2,  308 — 3. 

need  not  be  a  direct  attempt  at  riolehce,  308 — 3. 

in  Mississippi,  308 — 3. 

conviction  for  good  bar  to  indictment  for  offence  itself,  308—3,  308 — L 

Indictment,  308 — 4  to  309. 
ATTORNEY, 

when  struclcoffthe  rolls,  186. 

B 

BACKING  WARRANTS, 

how  regulated  in  the  several  states,  33 — 5,  34. 
BAIL, 

definition,  56. 

act  of  congress  relative  to,  SS^ 

in  the  several  states,  65  to  66 — 3. 

duty  of  magistrates  in  relation  to,  65— -2  to  5*7. 

surrender  of  party  under,  67 — 1. 

notice  o?  67 — 3. 

authority  of  over  principal,  67—4,  58. 

discharge  oC,  68. 

right  of  action  against  accused,  68. 

special  provision,  relative  to,  in  Ohio,  68,  68**1. 
BAILEES, 

larceny  by,  382  to  386 — 1. 
BAl^E  BILLS, 

•  krceny  of,  393—2  to  394—3. 
BARRATRY, 

defined,  630. 

in  South  Carolina,  630—1. 

indictmnnt,  630—1. 

in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  630 — 1. 

punishment^  630 — 2. 
BASTARDY, 

defioition,  299—1. 

how  defined  by  statute  of  New  York,  299—1. 

by  the  civU  law,  299— ll 

act  of  Alabama,  299—1. 

what  states  follow  the  civil  law,  299—2. 

evidence,  299—2  to  299—4. 

husband's  inability,  299—2. 

non-access  to  wife,  299—2,  299—3. 

child  bom  out  of  due  time,  299—3,  299 — L 

open  cohabitation  with  another  man,  299-^. 

nature  of  the  proseoutioo,  299 — 6  to  299 — 8. 

by  whom  prosecution  maiotained,  299 — 8  to  299 — 10. 

witnesses,  299—10  to  299 — 13. 

who  chaigeable,  299—13. 

maintenance,  299—13,  299— li. 
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BASTARDY— contifttted; 

the  security,  299—14,  299—16. 

custody  of  child,  299—15. 
BAWDY  HOUSE,  . 

defined,  609 — 87. 

deemed  a  nuisance,  609 — 8*7. 

what  constitutes,  609—88,  609—89. 

indictment,  609 — 89,  609—90. 
BIGAMY, 

defined,  609—14*7,  610. 

punishment  in  New  York,  610,  610 — 1. 

punishment  in  most  of  the  states,  610 — 1. 

when  committed,  610—1,  610—2. 

in  North  Carolina,  610—2. 

after  divorce,  610 — 2,  610 — 3. 

in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia^  610—3,  611. 

in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan,  611. 

venue,  611,  611 — 1. 

prt)0?  611—1,  611—2. 
BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS, 

provisions  of  N.  Y.  Rev.  Sta.,  relative  to,  171—1,  171—2,  194—6  to  1^-4—9. 

in  Massachusetts,  171 — 2. 

in  Maine,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Hiohigan,  171 — 2,  171—3,  194  to  194 — 12. 

in  Vermont,  171—3,  194—11. 

how  settled,  171—4. 

what  to  contain,  171—4. 

in  Wisconainf  194—12,  194—13. 
BILL  OF  EXCHANGE, 

must  be  complete  for  forgery  of  aoeeptanoe^  647—2. 
BLASPHEMY, 

how  regarded  spiritually,  318 — 7. 

how  cognizable  by  municipal  laws,  318 — 7,  318 — 8. 

importance  of  legal  restraints,  318 — 8. 

was  an  offence  at  common  law,  318 — 8. 

enumeration  of  English  cases,  318 — 8  to  319 — 1. 

in  the  several  states,  319 — 1  to ^322 — 6. 
BOOKS, 

of  corporation,  how  &r  evidence,  147  to  147—4. 
See  Loa  Book. 
BREACH  OF  PRISON  AND  ESCAPE, 

definition,  630—10. 

by  party  himself  without  force,  630 — 10,  630 — 11. 

of  escapes  suffered  by  officers,  630 — 11  to  630 — 16. 

Statutes  of  Penn.,  Va.,  and  Ohio,  630—23,  630—24. 

in  Massachusetts,  630 — 24,  630 — 26. 

in  New  York,  630— 24^  630—26. 

in  Tennessee,  630—26. 

in  Arkansas  and  South  Carolina,  630 — 26. 

of  escape  suffered  by  private  persons,  630^-16,  630 — ^16. 

prison  breaking  by  the  party  confinedi  630—16,  630—19. 

of  rescue,  630—19,  630—20. 
BREAKING,— See  Bubglabt. 
BRIBERY, 

definition,  670—4. 

nature  of  the  offenoe^  670—6. 
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BRIBERY— a»t<im(«(2. 

in  England,  670—5. 

in  Massachusetts,  670—5,  570—6. 

in  Michigan  and  New  York,  670 — 6. 

in  Pennsylvania,  570-^6  to  570 — 8. 

in  Virginia,  670—8. 

in  Ohio,  670—8,  670—9. 

in  Maryland,  670—9,  570—10. 

in  Georgia,  670—10. 
BRIDGES, 

nuiaanoe  to,  609—29  to  609—31. 

liability  of  county  to  repair,  609—31,  609—33. 

liability  to  repair  approaches,  609—32,  609—33 
BUILDING, 

how  described  in  bnrglary,  330r*l. 

how  far  it  most  be  inhabited  to  coostitnte  burglary,  332 — 1  to  333 — 1. 

as  to  ownership  o^  in  burglary,  333 — 2  to  336. 

must  be  house  or  another  to  constitute  arson,  493 — 2  to  493 — 14. 

See  ABSOM,— BUBOLABT. 

BURGLARY, 

statutes  of  the  soyeral  states,  328^—1  to  380. 

definition,  330. 

origin  and  nature^  330. 

at  common  law,  must  take  place  in  mansion  or  dweOing^hoose^  330—1. 

building,  how  described,  330 — 1. 

in  what  place  it  may  be  committed,  330 — 1  to  332 — 1.  ^ 

how  far  the  house  must  be  inhabited,  332 — 1  to  333 — 1. 

as  to  the  ownership  of  the  house,  333 — 2  to  336. 

at  what  time  it  must  be  committed,  336  to  336 — 2. 

there  must  be  both  a  breaking  and  entering,  836—2  to  939—1. 

what  enteriog  necessary  to  constitute,  338—4  to  339—1. 

there  must  be  a  felonious  intent,  339 — 1  to  340. 

intent,  how  laid  in  the  indictment,  340 — \  to  340 — 2. 

defendant  may  be  convicted  of  larceny,  340 — 2  to  341 — 1. 

one  may  be  convicted  of  the  burglary,  and  the  other  of  the  larceny,  340—2,  341. 

breaking  out  of  house,  341—3. 

breaking,  entering  and  stealing,  344  to  350—1. 

breaking  into  church,  with  intent  to  commit  a  fblony,  350—2. 
BURNING,— See  Abson. 

0 

CAPTION, 

to  indictment  defect  in,  how  removed,  78.  • 

amendment  of,  78,  78^1. 
CARNALLY  KNOWING  GIRL  UNDER  TEN  YEARS  OF  AGE, 

evidence  should  be  dear  and  distinct,  311,  312. 

competency  of  child  as  a  witness,  312. 

should  be  concurrent  testimony,  312. 

diflbrence  between  consent  and  submission^  812 — 1. 

defendant  may  be  fouiid  guilty  of  intent  only,  312 — 1. 

indictment,  312—1. 
CATTLE, 

killing  or  wounding,  401. 


t 
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CEBTIOBABI, 

in  Massachusetts,  194 — 2  to  194-^4. 

in  New  York,  194—5  to  194—9. 

in  Maine,  194—9  to  194—10. 

in  Tennessee,  Maryland,  North  Carolina  and  G^oigia,  194 — 13,  194 — 14. 

in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  194 — 14. 

CHALLENGE, 

of  grand  jurors,  161—10,  161—11. 

of  jurors,  163  to  163—6. 

peremptory,  163 — 6  to  164 — 2. 

opinions  of  jurors,  forming  g^und  of,  164 — 2,  164r-«3. 

how  tried,  164—3, 164—4. 

oath  to  triers,  164-^  164—6. 

oath  to  juror,  164 — 6,  164 — 6. 
CHALLENGING  TO  FIGHT,— See  DuBLUKa  and  Challen&iko  to  Fecust. 
CHARACTER,  - 

evidence  o{  165 — 1,  166 — 2. 
CHARGE, 

of  judge,  mi,  ITl— 1. 
CHAMPERTY, — See  Madttenance  axd  Cbaxfebty. 
CHEATS, 

statutory  in  England,  464 — 4  to  471 — 3. 

statutory  in  the  United  States,  472—1  to  473—9. 

in  Massachusetts,  472—1  to  473—1. 

in  New  York,  473—1  to  473—3. 

in  Maryland,  473—3,  473—^ 

in  North  Carolina,  473—4. 

in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  473*— 6. 

in  Tennessee,  473 — 6,  473 — 6. 

at  common  law,  473 — 9  to  473 — IS. 
CHILD, 

custody  pf,  in  bastardy,  299—15. 

competency  of  as  witness,  312. 
CHURCH, 

breaking  into,  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  360 — 2. 

riotously  beginning  to  demolish,  494  to  496. 
CITIZEN, 

who  is,  8 — 2. 

becomes  so  by  naturalization,  8 — ^2. 

children  of,  bom  abroad,  8 — 3.  • 

may  suppress  riot,  26—2. 
dVIL  LAW, 

bastardy  defined  by,  299 — 1. 

what  state»foUow,  in  bastardy,  299 — 2. 

kidnapping  by,  300—4. 
CLERKS, 

larceny  by,  442  to  446. 
COERCION, 

when  it  excuses  fh>m  the  commission  of  crime,  6 — 2. 

when  wife  presumed  to  act  under,  6 — 2. 

rule  with  regard  to  offences  below  the  degree  of  felony,  6-^. 

when  presumption  of  repelled,  7. 
COIN, 

of  U.  S.  acts  of  Congress  relative  to  forging  or  altering,  73, 

on  trial  for  counterfeiting,  must  be  produced,  678. 
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OOJS—etmtimied, 

larceny  or  393—1,  393—3. 

COMMITUEST,  ■   ■ 

generally,  45  to  46— S.  ■     '  ■■ 

form  oq  *7  to  it^i. 

COMMON  LAW, 

mtybemat,  364,  3B4— 1.  '   '  '   '' 

ofSmal  mlacontiuct  aC,  463,  463 — 1.  .  '.  t  ■  '  >■ 

perjury*^  6B3 — 6,  B93 — T.  -"U  ""  ' 

piracy  at,  481—1  W  4S1— 3.  '   ''■"'  " 

reatitutiop  of  bCoIod  goods  at,  193,  193—1.  "^  '■""' 

threaEeniDg  letter  at,  326  to  336—3.  -  '-'  '  ^'^ 

trea«oD  at,  '   "• 

traasoD,  how  divided  at,  66T.  '' 

period ormajority  by,  4. 

penicuUrity  or  gtatemetit  required  liy,  in  mnlder,  307  to  307 — t. 

IndictoieDt  kod  trial  oracceasorie^  at,  18. 

eompelency  of  witoeaMS  at,  160 — I. 

burglary  at,  must  lake  place  la  muunon  or  dweJling  honse,  330—1. 

dieala  at,  473—9  to  4T3— 18. 

property  in  game,  at,  40S  to  40S. 

ioibrmatlOD  at,  63 — 3. 

kidnapping  at,  300 — t. 

threata  at,  438—2,  42S— 3. 
COMPLAINT, 

to  magistrato  ofoSbnce,  30  to  31 — 3. 
COMPOUNDING  FBLONIES^ 

deflnitioa  and  natnre,  S33 — 9,  613 — 10. 

in  Uaasachoaetta,  613-10, 613—11. 

in  New  Tork,  New  Jeney,  Tennont,  New  Hampabire  and  Delaware,  GB3 — 11. 

proof,  fiis— 11,  633— IX 
COHPBOMISB, 

in  what  oaaea  allowed,  138. 
CONCEALING  DEATH  OF  BASTARD  CHILD, 

glatatea  of  Maancbuaatta  and  MTchigan,  2^7. 

Blalutd  of  PaniiBjlvania,  297,  397—1. 

Btatutee  or  Nen  York,  Conneoticut,  Vennoiit  and  New  Jersey,  S97— 1. 

eUtiitea  of  Maine  and  'WiBconrin,  19T — 3. 

in  England,  297—3  W  397^ 

proof  in  PoiinsyivaDin^  Z97— .4. 

in  North  CnriJiDa,  3B7— S,  397—8. 

in  South  CJrpTina,'  297 — 6. 
C0NFES.SION, 

how  madoSHn, 

wlieo  adisi^Buii  evidence,  1311  ttitq. 
must  not  M^^prted,  1 26 — 6  tc  131. 
when  cvia««13S— 3  to  133. 
generally,  12?to  132. 

OONSPIEACt, 

munlar  in,  311-1  to  311—3. 
■Mtutea  of  the  aeTeral  atatea,  616—11  to  616—1. 
daflnitton,  816^3. 

obaarratiODa  ofMr.  TaUburd,  lecpeotEng,  816 — 3. 
gilt  or,  816,-3. 
VOL.  L — B 
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CONSPIRACY— am^nuedi 
in  Maryland,  616 — 3. 
meaning  of,  as  used  in  33  Edw.  1. 
in  Massachusetts,  617  to  618 — 2. 

in  New  York,  618—2  to  619—3. 
in  Pennsylvania^  619 — 3  to  621. 

in  Alabama^  621. 

in  New  Jersey,  621. 

in  Maryland,  621,  621—1. 

in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Yirgmia  and  Maine,  621— L 

proof,  621 — 1  to  623 — 1. 
CONSTABLE, 

must  hand  over  warrant  or  commitment  to  jailer,  47 — 3. 

should  get  receipt  for  prisoner  from  jailer,  47 — 3. 

office  o^  either  ministerial  or  origlnid,  23 — 2. 

power  and  duty  to  arrest,  23—2  to  26—1. 

may  break  open  doors  to  take  felon,  24 — 1,  29. 

duty  after  arresting  offender,  24 — 1. 

protection  of,  in  making  arrest,  29 — ^2,  29 — 3. 

may  interpose  to  prerent  breach  of  the  peace,  337  to  337 — ^2. 
CONSTITUTION, 

of  IT.  S.  relative  to  indictment,  63 — 2. 

of  XT.  S.  relative  to  search  warrants,  34 — 5. 

of  IT.  S.  and  the  several  states  gives  to  the  accused  the  right  of  oounsel,  168 — 4. 

of  the  several  states,  in  libel,  322 — 36  to  322 — 39. 

of  New  York,  pardon  by,  187 — 7. 
CONSTITUTIONALITY, 

of  prohibitions  against  tippling  houses,  609 — 69  to  609 — 72. 
CONTEMPT, 

power  of  courts  to  punish,  171. 

criminal,  of  witnesses,  41. 
CONVICTION, 

concurrence  of  whole  jury  necessaiy  to,  173 — 1. 

for  less  offence  than  the  one  stated  in  indictment^  119  to  124—8,  361 — 2,  361 — 3. 

nature  and  requisites,  60 — 1  to  61. 

plea  of  former  conviction,  114, 114 — 1. 

former  conviction  how  i^oved,  142 — 3,  148, 166,  165—1. 

second,  in  New  York,  186,  186 — 1. 

second,  in  Michigan,  185. 

in  indictment  for  burglary,  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  larceny,  340 — ^2,  341— L 

judgment  given,  soon  after,  180. 
CORPORATION, 

evidence  o^  146 — 2. 

books  o^  how  fiir  evidence,  147  to  147—4. 

seal  of,  how  proved,  146 — 2. 
CORPUS  DELICTI, 

rule  relative  to,  in  murder,  208 — 2,  208—8. 
COSTS, 

to  officers,  186—1. 

to  officers  at  common  law,  186—1. 

in  New  York  city  and  county,  186 — 1. 

to  officers  in  Virginia,  186—1. 

to  the  prosecutor,  186 — 1,  186 — 2. 

against  prosecutor,  186 — 2,  186 — 3. 

liability  of  defendant  to  pay,  186—3,  186—4. 
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GOST&— omJintMd; 

punUhmeiit  mitigated  vl^n  payment  o^  189. 
COUNSEL, 

party-  aocused,  entitled  to,  168-^. 
COUNTBRFBITING, 

indictment)  671 — 1  to  6Y6. 

oonnterfeit  coin,  576  to  677 — 7. 

guilty  knowledge  provable  by  drcumstanoes,  677 — 7  to  677 — 9. 

presumption  of  guilty  knowledge,  how  rebutted,  677 — 9,  577 — li- 

proof  of  uttering  other  counterfeits  admlaslble,  -577 — ^10,  ^78. 

coin  to  be  produced,  678. 
COURT, 

how  opened,  161 — 9, 161 — 10. 

process  for  bringing  defendant  into,  102—4. 

right  to  instruct  jury,  17 1,  171 — 1. 

judgment  rendered  by,  180 — 1. 
COURTS, 

decisions  of  U.  S.  relative  to  treason,  567 — 2  to  569 — 1. 

jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  in  murder,  208,  208 — 1. 
•  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  over  crimes  and  offences,  66  to  67 — 2. 

reluctance  of  in  receiving  confession,  110. 

power  of  U.  S.  in  granting  new  trial,  178 — 1  to  178—4 
CRIME, 

coercion  excuses,  6 — 2. 

attempt  to  commit,  how  pmushed,  20,  20—1. 

drunkenness  in  general,  no  excuse  for,  5-1,  609— 8i,  to  609—86. 

when  drunkenness  an  excuse  for,  5—1. 
CRIMINAL  PROSEOUTIONSi 

are  local  in  their  nature,  51,  62. 

D 

DEAD  BODIES, 

oflfonces  relating  to,  486—36. 

indictable  offence  to  take  up  for  purpose  of  dissection,  485—36. 

English  statutes,  486—37,  486 — 38. 

the  preventing  being  interred,  a  misdemeanor,  485—38,  485—39. 

too  speedy  interment  o^  indictable,  486 — 39. 

statute  of  Massachusetts,  485—40. 

statutes  of  New  York,  and  Ohio,  486—41. 

indictment,  485—41. 

disinterment  o(  in  Indiana,  485—42. 

punishment  for  offences  relating  to,  485—42. 
DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

when  received  as  witneoses,  160—4. 
DEATH, 

punishment  o(  in  the  several  states,  202  to  202 — 5. 
DEEDS, 

proof  oi;  148—3  to  149—2. 

when  handwriting  resorted  to,  in  proof  of|  149—1  to  149^3. 
DEER) 

killing  in  the  several  states,  402  to  403 — 1.- 
DEFENDANT, 

right  o^lto  begin,  123—1 
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DBFILBMENT  OF  GIRL, 

in  New  York,  303—2. 

in  Massachusetta,  Michigan,  Yiiginia  and  Kaine,  303 — 3. 
■     in  Vermont,  303—3,  303 — 4. 

Mississippi,  303—4. 

New  Jersey,  303—4,  303—6. 
DEMURRER) 

derivation,  114 — 3. 

English  practice,  114—3  to  116. 
DEPOSITIONS, 

prisoner  may  not  demand  copy,  61. 

production  o^  how  compelled,  61. 
DOORS, 

breaking  open  in  making  arrest,  24 — 1  to  29 — 1,  244 — 2  to  245. 
DRUGS) 

what  constitutes  an  administering  o(  in  abortion,  296—3. 
DRUNEJENNESS, 

in  general  no  excuse  for  crime,  6 — 1,  609—84  to  609 — 86. 

when  an  excuse  for  crime,  6—1. 

in  Massachusetts,  609 — 86. 

in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Connecticut)  New  Jersey,  Maine,'  Georgia  and  Yirg^iB,  609 — ST. 

ground  of  divorce,  609 — 87. 

insanity  by,  6 — 1. 
DUEL, 

liability  of  seconds  in,  12. 
DUELLING  AND  OHALLENGnTG  TO  FIGHT, 

is  murder  when,  236,  236,  236 — I. 

in  Massachusetts,  236 — 1,  236 — 2. 

New  York,  236—2,  236—3. 

Maryland,  236 — 3. 

Georgia,  236 — 4. 

Virginia,  236—4,  236—6. 

Michigan,  236—6. 

Pennsylvania,  236 — 6,  236—7. 

Ohio,  236—7,  236—8. 

Wisconsin,  236—8. 

Oregon,  236 — 8. 

New  Jersey,  236 — 9. 

Vermont,  239—9,  236—10. 

Mississippi,  236—10,  236—11. 

Maine,  236—11,  236—12. 

Iowa,  236—12. 

decisions,  236—12  to  236—14. 

venue,  236 — 14. 

proof,  236—14,  236—16. 
DUPLICITY, 

in  indictment,  96,  96 — 1. 
DYING  DECLARATIONS)  140  to  141— L 


EAVES  DROPPERS, 
who  are,  609—136. 
in  Tennessee,  609— 136w 
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EAYSS  DBOPPEBS— con^mfttf, 

in  PenDsylvaniaf  609 — 136. 

are  nuisance,  609 — 60. 
ELECTION, 

right  o^  to  what  oases  confined,  94. 

when  proeecator  compelled  to  elect,  9i. 
EMBEZZLEMENT, 

statutes  of  the  sereral  states,  446  to  44*7 — 3. 

indiotmeDt,  44*7—3  to  462--2. 

English  statutes,  448—6,  449. 

deflDition,  449,  449—1. 

by  whom  committed,  449 — 1  to  449 — 9. 

English  cases,  461,^62. 

money  must  be  received  or  taken  into  possession,  451,  462. 

money  must  be  received  on  account  of  master,  452 — 2,  453. 

money  must  be  received  by  virtue  of  employment,  453  to  454. 

proof  of,  455  to  457—1. 

by  bankers  or  agents,  460  to  460 — 3.  * 

by  factor  or  agent,  460—4. 
EMBRACERT, 

in  what  it  consists,  570—10. 

in  Massachusetts,  YermoDt^  Penn^lvania,  Ohio,  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  670— -11, 
670—12. 

in  New  Jersey,  570—11,  570—12. 

in  Maryland,  Oeorgia^  Yirglnia,  Iowa,  and  Oregon,  570 — 12. 
ENDORSEMENT, 

forgery  by  expunging,  547 — 2,647—3. 
ESCAPE.— See  Bkbach  or  Pbisok  and  Escape. 
EVIDENCE, 

in  treason,  not  admissible  to  prore  distinct  offence,  670 — 3,  570—4. 

of  malicious  mischief  121 — 1. 

against  principal,  123. 

agaiost  accessories,  18 — 1,  19. 

mode  of  taking  by  magistrate,  upon  complaint,  31 — 2. 

before  grand  jury,  98 — 1. 

truth  of,  bow  tested  by  grand  jury,  98 — 3. 

for  grand  jury  to  receive,  98 — 3. 

confession,  when  admissible,  125,  eteeq. 

confession  must  not  be  extorted,  125 — 6  to  131. 

confession,  when  evidence,  128 — 3  to  132. 

doctrine  o(  upon  criminal  prosecutions,  117 — 2, 118. 

presumption  of  innocence,  117 — 2,  118. 

what  necessary  for  prosecution  to  prove,  118 — 2. 

when  need  not  precisely  correspond  with  indictment,  118—2  to  119^^ 

to  identify  defendant,  118—2. 

in  larceny,  118 — 3,  119. 

time,  in  general,  not  material,  119 — 1. 

how  far  place  immaterial,  119 — 2  to  119-^ 

when  defendant  required  to  show  innocence,  118,  118 — 1. 

guilt  of  prisoner  must  be  shown  beyond  rational  doubt,  118. 

of  prior  and  subsequent  conduct,  119—4  to  122 — 1. 

for  malicious  mischief  121 — 1. 

of  scienter f  122. 

presumption  of  intention,  121 — 1,  121 — 2. 

where  the  oflfonoe  is  cumulative,  122, 122—1. 
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SYIDEKOK— eemttiitfedi; 

of  previottB  malice,  122—1. 

against  principal,  in  first  and  second  degree,  123. 

of  good  character,  123—2, 123—3. 

of  name  of  party,  when  essential,  123 — 3  to  12^t-T2. 

of  confession  generallj,  125  to  132. 

acts  or  declarations,  125 — 3  to  131. 

ground  of  presumptions,  133  to  134 — 1,  212—10. 

of  public  officers,  136  to  137. 

when  secondary  evidence  admissible,  136— rl-  to  138 — 1. 

dying  declarations,  140  to  14L 

of  laws,  141—3  to  142. 

of  records  142—1,  142—2.  • 

of  former  conviction,  142-^-3,  143. 

of  examined  or  sworn  copy,  143. 

of  proceedings  in  courts  of  law,  not  being  records,  143 — 1,  144. 

public  records  of  other  states,  344 — 1. 

N.  Y.  statute,  relative  to  proof  of  foreign  records,  144 — 2,  144 — 3. 

proof  of  foreign  records  generally,  144 — 3,  144—4. 

printed  journals  of  congress  and  of  state  legislature^  144—4. 

when  copy  of  public  document  admissible,  144 — 6. 

register  of  births,  marriages,  Ac,  146,  146— L 

register  of  vessels,  145 — 1,  146. 

log  book  of  vessels,  146,  146 — 1. 

of  private  seals,  146 — ^2. 

of  corporations,  146—2. 

books  of  corporation,  147  to  147—4. 

N.  Y.  statute  relative  to  securing,  147—4, 148—4. 

of  deeds  and  other  private  written  instruments,  148 — 3  to  149 — 2. 

privileged  communicatioiis,  163 — 1,  153^2. 

of  private  conviction,  165, 166—1. 

of  character,  166—1,  166—2. 

presumption  of  guilt  firom  possession  of  stolen  property,  168—4. 

definiUon  of  presumption,  212—11,  212—12, 

violent  presumption,  212 — 13. 

in  murder,  malice  presumed,  the  fltct  of  Idlling  being  proved,  216  to  216 — 6,  226. 

in  indictment  for  duelling,  236—14,  236 — 16. 

of  administration  of  poison,  256—4  to  256 — 9. 

moral  circumstances  in  cases  of  poisoning,  266—10,  266—12. 

of  medical  men,  268. 

of  attempt  to  poison,  269. 

in  indictment  for  assault,  261 — 9. 

in  the  investigation  of  wounds,  260 — 6  to  261 — 12. 

in  malicious  stabbing,  264. 

in  bastardy,  299—2  to  299 — 4. 

in  rape  presumption  in  &vor  of  boy  under  fourteen,  306—4. 

of  complaint  made  by  prosecutrix  in  rape,  not  admissible,  307^4  to  307—6. 

as  to  impeaching  character  of  prosecutrix  in  rape,  307 — 7  to  307 — II. 

of  good  character  of  prosecutrix,  307^11. 

medico  legal  questions  in  rape,  307 — 16  to  308. 

in  sodomy,  309—2. 

in  indictment  for  carnally  knowmg  girl  under  ten  years  of  age,  311,  312. 

in  libel  necessary  to  prove  publication  within  particular  county,  322— >1 7. 

privileged  communications  in  libel,  322 — 18  to  322 — 26. 

in  behalf  of  prosecution  in  Ubel,  822~-28,  322—32. 
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EVIDENCE— «oniin««J, 

in  defecce,  !□  libel,  322—32  to  323—35. 

preaumptiTe  evidenoe  in  Isroeny,  369,  310 — 2. 

in  iBiceny  generally,  374— 1  to  330. 

of  fblonioiu  iateot  in  larceny,  381,  381 — 1. 

in  extortion,  iS3— 3i,  463—36. 

In  indiotmeat  fbr  raceiving  stolen  goods,  476 — I,  481. 

oTsUTe  trade,  486—22,  486—23. 

or  maliciooa  injury,  606 — 6,  60B — 1. 

in  forgery,  647— 21  to  647— ae. 

•econdary  evidence  In  foi^ery,  664 — 1,  EE5. 

in  coaoterlbiting,  gniltj  Icaowledge  prorable  by  oiroumstance^  677 — 1  to  677 — 9. 

preeamptioD  or  guilty  knoirledge,  in  oouoteribiljng,  how  rebutted,  677—8,  677 — 10. 

proof  of  uttering  ot^er  oaunlerfetts  admteible,  677 — 10,  C7S. 

coin  to  be  produced,  6T8. 

oramuggling,  S83. 

of  riot,  690—8  to  691—3. 

in  afiVay,  691 — 4. 

in  perjury,  601  to  SOfl — 3 

in  indictment  for  keeping  tippling  hoano,  609 — BO  to  609 — 84. 

of  gaming,  609 — 139,  609—130. 

ofbigamy,  611—1,  611-2. 

in  assault  and  battery  not  neoewary  to  prove  that  defendant  need  all  the  weapons  de- 
soribed,  261—9. 
EXAMINATIOHr, 

of  witnesaes,  167 — 1  to  168— 3. 

of  prisoner,  43  to  46. 
EXCEPTIONS,— See  Bm.  or  ExoKPnONa 
ESECUTION, 

of  male&ctorB,  231-13. 
EXILE, 

pnnisbmeiit  by,  182—7,  183 — 8. 
EXTORTION, 

deStiiUoD,  463—14  to  463—16. 

statutes,  of  the  several  statea,  463 — 16  to  463—21. 

in  MasMobusetts,  463 — 33. 

in  New  Tork,  463—33. 

in  Pennsylvania,  NiHlh  Carolina,  and  Indian^  463 — 33. 

In  Ohio  and  Uaryland,  46S— 14. 

proo^  463—34,  463—36. 
KXTBABITION, 

treaties  o^  630—36, 630—37. 


FAISE  IMPRISONMENT, 

what  conatitutea,  392  to  293 — I. 

words  may  ooostitute,  393. 

allegation  In  indictment,  393 — 3. 

in  New  York,  Maaaachnutts,  and  New  Jersey,  393—3. 

in  Texas  and  Oeorgla,  393 — 3. 
FAiaS  PRETENCES, 

statutes  of  the  several  slates,  463 — 36  to  464^-4. 

in  England,  464—4  to  473. 

Statntory  in  the  V.  S.,  473—1  to  473—9. 
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FALSE  PRETENCES— awtfnutfd; 

in  Massachusetts,  4*72—1  to  4*73—1. 

in  New  York,  473—1  to  4*73- 3. 

in  Maryland,  4*73—3,  473 — 4. 

in  North  Carolina,  473—4.    - 

in  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  4*73 — 5. 

in  Tennessee,  473 — 5,  473—6. 
PEAR,  * 

to  do  unwarrantable  action,  10 — 1. 
FELONY, 

definition,  1. 

bj  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  states,  1. 

in  Yirgioia,  1. 

meaning  o(  in  American  Jaw,  185. 

when  misdemeanor  merged  in,  1. 

judgment  against  defendant,  in,  113 — 1,  114. 

accessories  in,  14. 

instigator  of,  guilty,  14 — 1. 

assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  commit,  284 — 1,  285. 

breaking  into  church  with  intent  to  commit,  360—2. 

judgment  in  case  ofj  113 — 1,  114. 
FISH, 

regulations,  concerning,  In  the  seyeral  states,  410  to  411 — 8. 
FORCIBLE  ENTRY  AND  DETAINER, 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  354  to  354 — 3. 

how  committed,  354—3,  354—4. 

the  persons  who  may  commit,  354—4. 

in  respect  to  what  it  may  be  committed,  354 — 6. 

the  acts  which  will  amount  to  a  forcible  entry,  354 — 5,  354 — 6. 

the  acts  which  wQl  amount  to  a  forcible  detainer,  854 — 6  to  354 — ^11. 

indictment,  354—11  to  354—13. 
FORGERY, 

statutes  of  IT.  S.,  534  to  534—5. 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  534 — 5  to  536 — 19. 

indictment,  536 — 19  to  536 — 38. 

definition,  536—39,  537. 

what  constitutes,  537  to  537 — %. 

disproving  genuineness  of  paper  537 — ^2  to  538 — 2. 

competency  of  party  whose  name  is  forged  to  prove,  638 — 2. 

explanation  of  cases  cited  in  the  text,  538 — 2  to  544.  « 

when  not  necessary  to  allege  intention  to  defraud,  546. 

of  the  making  or  alteration  of  the  written  instrument,  546 — 1  to  647 — 1. 

by  filling  up  blank,  547—1,  547—2. 

bill  of  exchange  must  be  complete  for  forgery  of  acceptance^  547 — 2. 

by  expunging  endorsement,  547 — 2,  547 — 3. 

by  fraudulent  omission  in  written  instrument,  547 — 3. 

making  instrument  in  man's  own  name,  547 — 3  to  547 — 6. 

by  assuming  name  of  person  really  existing,  547 — 6,  547 — 7. 

by  representing  fictitious  firm,  547 — 7. 

assuming  name  of  fictitious  person,  547 — 7  to  547 — 11. 

by  one  of  three  persons  having  authority,  547 — 11. 

bow  far  the  validity  in  law  of  the  thing  forged,  essential,  547 — 11,  547 — 12. 

by  fiilso  making  of  the  will  of  living  person,  547 — 14,  547 — 15. 

the  lidse,  must  resemble  the  genuine  instrument,  547 — 15  to  547 — 21. 

evidence,  547 — 26. 
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FOBOBRT— oontiiitied; 

the  uttering^  641—26,  648. 

guilty  koowledge  and  intent,  660  to  662 — 1. 

the  kistrament,  662 — 1  to  664. 

aecondarr  evidence,  664 — 1,  666. 
FORMER  CONVICTION,  '     '^ 

pleaoi;  114,  114—1.  " 

how  proved,  142—3, 143, 
FORNICATION, 

statates  of  the  several  states,  616—6,  616— t. 
FINES, 

nature  o(  186. 

when  employed,  186. 
FRAUDULENT  INSOLVENCY, 

statates  of  the  several  states,  481—10  to  481—16. 

English  statutes,  481—13  to  481—19. 
FUGITIVE  PROM  JUSTICE, 

surrendering  of,  33 — 3  to  33 — 6. 

treaties  relative  to,  33—3,  33—4. 

law  of  New  York,  33—6. 

Btotutes  of  U.  S.  relative  to,  630—6. 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  630—6  to  630—10. 

a 

GAME, 

killing  of,  406  to  406—2. 

property  in,  at  oommon  law,  406  to  406. 
QAMINa, 

sUtutes  of  the  several  states^  600—90  to  609—108. 

decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  609—108  to  609—119. 

prooC  609—119,  609—120. 
QIRL, 

defilement  of,  303 — 2  to  803—6. 

unlawful  carnal  knowledge  o(  311  to  312—1. 
OOVERNMENT, 

libel  on,  322—10,  322—11. 
GRAND  JURT, 

indictment,  how  submitted  to,  98. 

finding  ot,  how  endorsed,  98-— 4. 

indictment  brought  into  court  by,  98—4,  99. 

witnesses  before,  how  sworn,  98. 

eflbct  of  witnesses  before  not  being  regularly  swoni,  98,  98—1. 

evidence  before,  98—1, 98—2. 

bow  to  test  the  truth  of  testimony,  98—2. 

kind  of  evidence  they  are  to  receive^  98—8. 

finding,  98 — 4. 

protected  in  discharge  of  duty,  98 — 4. 

under  the  control  of  the  court,  98—4. 

when  required  to  diack)se  testimony,  99. 

bow  returned,  summoned,  ^,  160 — 6  to  161 — 4. 

bow  called,  sworn,  and  charged,  161—4  to  161 — 6. 
*  their  deliberations,  161—6  to  161—9. 

oliallenge  to,  161—10,  161—11. 

when  names  of  witnesses  returned  by,  168—8. 

VOL.  I.' 
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GUILT, 

of  prisoner,  must  be  shown  beyond  rational  doubt^  118. 

plea  of  not  guilty,  123 — 1. 
GUILTY  KNOWLEDGE, 

in  forgery,  660  to  662 — 1. 
GUNPOWDER, 

nuisanoe  by,  609—33  to  609—40. 


HABEAS  CORPUS^. 

nature  and  purposes  of.  4*7- 

when  prisoner  entitled  to,  47 — 3,  47—4. 
HAWKERS  AND  PEDLARS^ 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  €09 — 123  to  609 — 128. 

decisions,  609—128,  609—129. 
HANDWRITING, 

when  resorted  to,  in  proof  of  deeds,.  149 — 1  to  149 — 3. 
HIGHWAY,— See  Pubuo  Hwhwat. 
HISTORY, 

of  poisoDing,  266 — 1  to  266 — 1. 

of  the  law  of  Ubel,  316  to  318. 
HOMICIDE, 

by  officers  in  making  arrest,  221 — 13  to  222—2. 

by  officers  in  dispersing  riot,.  223. 

by  jailers  and  their  assistants,  223 — 1. 

in  self  defence,  224  to  224^7. 

upon  unfortunate  necessity,  224 — 8  to  225. 

in  defence  of  friend  or  property,  226 — 2  to  225 — 61 

under  provocation,  226 — 1  to  229 — 2. 

of  slaves,  229 — 2  to  229 — 7. 

in  case  of  sudden  combat,  229 — 7  to  235. 

See  JUSTIFIABLX  HOMIOmBr  MUBDKB,   MiLNSL^UGKriB. 

HOUSE  OF  ILL  FAME,— See  Bawdy  Houbel 
HUE  AND  CRY, 

what,  28. 

how  raised,  28,  28—1. 

what  done  on  pursuit,  28 — 1. 
HUSBAND  AND  WIFE, 

rule  as  to  receiving  them  as  witnesses^  162, 163; 


IGNORANCE, 

of  law,  will  not  excuse,  10 — 1. 
IDENTITY, 

of  defendant,,  how  shown,  118 — 2. 
IDIOT, 

definition,  4—4. 

by  presumption  of  law,  4—4. 

incapable  of  committing  crime, 

presumption  of  law  as  to  one  bom  deaf)  dumb,  and  Mind, 

when  jury  impannelled  to  try  idiocy, 

in  New  York,  4 — 6. 

in  Massachusetts,  4 — 6. 

in  Pennsylvania,  4 — 6,  5w 
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XDIiB  PBRSONS^ 

ooUeottng  crowda  o(  609—44,  609—45, 

iXiiiEaAii  voTma, 

in  Kaine,  623—1. 
in  Delaware,  623 — 1,  623 — 2. 
in  IndiaiMs  North  Carolina,  and  Tennwaee,  623—2. 
proof;  623—2  to  623—4. 
statute  of  Wifloonflin,  623 — 4. 
in  Michigan,  623— i,  623—5. 
in  Kew  Jersey,  623 — 5. 
in  Vermont,  623 — 5,  623 — 6. 
in  Maine,  Oeorgia,  and  Yirginia^  623—6. 
in  New  York,  623—1. 
IMPRISONMENT, 

sentence  o(  in  New  York,  204. 
in  MaasaohnaettB,  204  to  204—3. 

in  Maine,  204 — 3. 

in  Pennsylvania,  204 — 3,  204—4. 

in  Michigan,  204—4,  204—5. 

punishment  by,  182—8. 

in  state  prison  in  New  York,  182—9  to  183—9. 

in  state  prison  in  Massachnsetts,  183 — 8, 183—9. 

in  state  prison  in  Maine  and  Ohio^  183—9. 

in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  183 — 10. 

upon  oonviotion  of  two  or  more  offonoeB,  186. 
INOBST, 

statutoB  of  the  several  states^  615—8  to  615 — 11. 

in  Massachusetts,  615 — 11. 

in  Pennsylvania,  615—11. 

statute  of  Iowa  against^  615—11. 
INDECENT  ASSAULT, 

may  be  without  direct  attempt  at  violence,  313,  313—1. 
INDICTMENT, 

what  offences  subject  to^  2,  2 — 2. 

definition,  63—2. 

Oonstitution  of  T7.  S.  relative  to^  63—2. 

caption,  76,  76 — 1. 

pre&ce  to  bill  of  76—1. 

name  of  place  and  coun^,  76—1  to  85—2. 

what  it  must  show,  76—2  to  84—1. 

defect  in  caption,  how  remedied,  78. 

amendment  of  caption,  78,  78 — 1. 

name  of  defendant,  how  stated,  78 — 1  to  83. 

as  to  addition  of  residence  of  defendant^  78—8. 

against  corporation,  79. 

where  the  names  of  offenders  cannot  be  ascertained,  81,  81 — 1. 

how  &r  certainty  in  required,  81  to  90—2. 

effect  of  variance  in  name,  82,  83. 

allegation  of  time,  84—1,  85. 

general  rules,  86 — 2,  86 — 2. 

statement  of  statute^  86 — 2. 

intent,  how  laid,  86--4,  87. 

terms  usually  employed,  92  to  98. 

introduction  of  several  counts,  93—1,  93—2, 175,  361  to  361—2. 
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rule  as  to  joinder  of  offences,  93 — 2,  94 — 3  to  9d — 1. 

proof  of,  94     . 

conviction  under,  of  part  of  offence  charged,  94  to  94-^2«. 

duplicity,  96,  96—1. 

joinder  of  several  offences  in  one  county  96,  96—1. 

joinder  of  several  persons,  96—1  to  97 — 1. 

proper  course  when  parties  are  joined,  96 — 3. 

by  whom  drawn,  97 — 1. 

bow  submitted  to  grand  jury,  98. 

names  of  witnesses  to  be  marked  on,  98. 

endorsement  of  finding  of  grand  jury,  98—4. 

brought  into  court  by  grand  jury,  98—4^  99. 

defendant  entitled  to  a  copy,  99 — 1. 

validity  of,  in  the  several  states,  101,  101 — 1. 

when  quashed,  101 — 1  to  102 — 3. 

conviction  under,  for  less  offence  than  the  one  stated,  119  to  124—9. 

statement  of  time,  in  general,  not  material,  119 — 1. 

when  statement  of  place  immaterial,  119 — 2  to  119—4. 

proof  otf  for  malicious  mischief  121 — 1. 

in  larceny,  joinder  of  several  articles,  123. 

what  evidence  requisite  to  support,  against  prindpal,  123. 

when  name  of  party  essential,  123 — 3  to  124 — 1. 

process  upon,  161 — 9,  161 — 10. 

when  cured  by  verdict,  176 — 31,  178 — 32. 

whatever  is  essential  to  sustaining  must  be  expressly  found,  178^32. 

removal  of,  after  trial,  and  before  judgment,  in  New  York,  194 — 6  to  194r^. 

in  murder,  advantages  of  modem  English  statute,  206 — 2. 

particularity  of  statement  required  at  common  law,  in  murder,  207  to  207—4. 

general  requisites  of  in  murder,  in  U.  S.,  207^4  to  207 — 9. 

setting  forth  name  of  deceased,  207 — 8  to  212 — 14. 

venue,  how  stated,  207 — 9. 

how  laid  in  murder,  207 — 9,  208. 

in  manslaughter,  264 — 7,  265. 

for  assault,  with  intent  to  murder,  262 — 3. 

for  murder  by  shooting  or  cutting  another,  265—4. 

for  wounding,  with  intent  to  murder,  266,  267. 

for  shooting,  with  felonious  intent,  270 — 1  to  275. 

for  attempt  to  drown,  276,  277. 

for  false  imprisonment,  293 — 2. 

for  abortion,  295 — 4,  295—6. 

for  concealing  death  of  bastard  child,  297—4,  297 — 5. 

in  rape,  307—12,  307—14. 

against  aiders  and  abettors  in  rape,  307 — 14^  307 — 16. 

for  attempt  to  commit  rape,  308 — 4  to  309. 

for  sodomy  in  Maryland,  309 — ^3. 

for  carnally  knowing  a  girl  under  ten  years  of  age^  312 — 1« 

in  libel,  322—25,  322—28. 

intent,  how  laid  in  burglary,  340 — 1,  340 — 2. 

in  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  354 — 11,  354 — 13. 

in  lArceny,  taking  and  carrying  away,  must  both  be  stated,  365—16,  355—17. 

description  of  property  in  larceny,  355 — 18,  355^20. 

description  of  money,  365—21,  356. 

Btolen  animals,  how  stated,  356,  356 — 1. 

statement  of  ralue^  356—1  to  364. 
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INDIGTMEMT— conimtied; 

ownership  of  tbings  stolen,  bow  stated,  35t  to  356. 

for  larceny,  where  there  is  only  a  speoial  property  in  the  goods^  368  to  368— 6* 

name  of  thieC  358 — 6. 

for  larceny,  where  the  owner  of  the  property  is  unknown,  368 — 6,  358 — *l. 

for  larceny,  where  the  owner  of  the  property  is  dead,  359,  359 — 1. 

where  the  property  stolen  is  vested  in  a  body  of  persons,  359 — 1. 

statement  of  name  of  prosecutor,  in  laroeoy,  360. 

in  robbery,  417—1  to  417—3. 

in  embezzlement,  447 — 3  to  452—2. 

for  receiving  stolen  goods,  481  to  481 — 9. 

for  slave  trade,  485 — ^20,  485—22.  . 

for  offences  relating  to  dead  bodies,  485—41. 

for  malictons  injury,  507 — 3  to  508 — 5. 

in  forgery,  536—19  to  53&— 38. 

for  couoterfeiring,  571 — 1  to  575. 

for  peijury  and  subornation  of  perjury,  592 — 7  to  593 — 15. 

for  lotteries,  609—66  to  609—68. 

for  tippling  houses,  609—72  to  609—84. 

for  bawdy  house,  609 — 89,  609—90. 

for  adultery,  615—2  to  615—6. 

of  principal,  13—1. 

of  aooessories,  16,  16 — 1. 

when  evidence  need  not  precisely  correspond  with,  118 — 2  to  119—4. 

jury  must  find  all  that  is  essential  to  the  sustaining,  178 — 32. 

conclusion  of  16 — 1,  17,  92—3  to  23 — 1. 

when  it  must  condude  against  form  of  statute,  16-— 1,  17. 
INPANT, 

who  is,  3. 

full  age  of  man  or  woman,  3. 

when  exempt  Arom  punishment,  3. 

capacity  of  doing  iU,  how  measured,  3—^ 

when  privileged  by  reason  of  non  age^  3. 

when  incompetent  to  disoem  evil,  3. 

when  within  the  age  of  possible  discretion,  3  to 

period  of  migority  by  the  civil  law,  4 

period  of  minority  by  English  common  law,  4. 

migority  by  the  ancient  Saxon  law,  4. 

when  punished  for  felony,  4  to  4 — ^3. 

general  liability  to  criminal  punishment,  4 — 3, 

destruction  of  unborn,  211—6  to  212—2. 

criminal  modes  of  destroying,  212—2  to  212—12. 

how  for  capable  of  crime^  206—1. 
INFOBMATION, 

at  common  law,  63 — 2. 

in  the  several  states,  63 — 2,  63—3. 
INNOCENCE, 

presumed,  until  the  contrary  proved,  117—3, 118 — 1. 

when  defendant  required  to  show,  118,  118—1. 
INSANITT, 

by  drunkenness,  5—1. 

when  it  excuses  all  acti^  6. 

discussion  relative  to^  in  the  House  of  Lord%  6  to  6 — ^2. 

how  for  a  defonoe  in  criminal  proseoatiott%  11  to  11— '16. 
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INTBNT, 

how  laid  la  indiotment,  86— 4,  8t. 

presumption  of  in  law,  121-^1,  121 — 2. 

to  take  life,  217—6,  218—2. 

must  be  ph>ved  in  trial  for  violent  assault,  262 — 1  to  270. 

in  murder,  hj  shooting  or  outting  another,  266—4. 

bow  laid  in  burglary,  340 — 1,  340 — 2. 

must  be  felonious  to  constitute  burglary,  339 — 1  to  340. 

how  laid  in  indictment  for  burglary,  340 — 1  to  340 — 2. 

must  be  wilful  and  malidous  to  constitute  arson,  493 — 14  to  494. 

in  forgery,  560  to  562 — 1. 

must  be  fialonious  in  larceny,  366— i  to  367 — 1. 

eyidence  o(  in  larceny,  381,  381 — 1. 
INTERMENT, 

too  speedy,  of  dead  body,  indictable,  486 — 39. 


JAILEB, 

duty  to  receiye  prisoner,  47 — 3. 

protected  from  liability,  47—3. 

homicide  by,  323—1. 
JEWISH  LA.W, 

kidnapping  by,  300—4. 
JOINDER, 

of  several  offences  in  indictment,  94 — 3,  95. 

of  several  offences  in  one  count,  96,  96—1. 

of  persons  in  indictment,  96 — 1  to  97 — 1. 

proper  course  where  parties  are  Joined,  96—3. 
JUDGE, 

chaige  ot,  171,  171—1. 

address  o(  precedes  judgment,  180. 
JUDGMENT, 

definition,  180. 

form  of,  180. 

preceded  by  address  of  judge,  180. 

defendant  must  be  present,  180. 

given  soon  after  conviction,  180. 

rendered  by  court  in  wbich  defendant  was  convicted,  180 — 1. 

defendant  asked  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  180 — 1. 

of  supreme  court,  when  defendant  convicted  at  sessionfl,  180 — 2. 

to  pay  fine  and  costs,  180 — 2. 

upon  an  indictment  against  two  or  more,  180 — 2. 

proceedings  subsequent  to^  in  state  of  New  York,  180 — 2  to  180—4. 

in  case  of  treason,  181  to  181 — 2. 

in  case  of  buggery,  181—2,  181—3. 

for  rape  in  several  states,  181 — 3  to  181 — 6. 

against  defendant  in  iblonies,  113—1,  114. 

on  recognizance,  no  bar  to  second  prosecution,  57 — 2. 
JURISDICTION, 

of  U.  S.  in  murder,  208,  208—1. 

of  U.  S.  over  crimes  and  offences^  66  to  67 — 2. 

of  admiralty,  67—1. 

of  justice  of  the  peace  in  criminal  matters,  26—1,  62,  59,  69—1. 
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JURORS, 

when  oompetent  witoesaes,  161. 

qtialifications,  15t,  167—2. 

exemptiona,  168  to  168 — ^3. 

de  medidcUe  Unqua^  169 — 1. 

bow  retunied,  summoned,  Ac.,  162 — 2  to  160 — 6. 

grand  juron,  bow  summoned,  160 — 6  to  161^. 

diallenge  o(  163  to  163 — 6.. 

peremptory  cballenge,  163 — 6  to  164 — 2. 

opinions  ot,  forming  ground'  of  cfaalleuge,  164 — 2,  164 — 3. 

how  oballenges  to  be  tried,  164 — 3,  164—4. 

oath  to  triers,  164--4,  164—6. 

6ath  to  juror,  164—6,  164—6. 

calling,  161—11, 

swearing,  162. 

rule  as  to  keeping  together,  170  to  171 — 6. 

charge  of  judge,  171, 171 — ^1. 

how  to  deliberate^  171 — 4,  171 — 6. 

must  not  be  tampered  with  after  they  retire,  171 — 5. 

in  what  oases  they  maf  be  discharged,  172  to  173. 

concurrence  of  whole,  necessary  to  oonyictioD,  173 — 1. 

practice  of  polling,  173 — 1. 
JUBT, 

calUng,  161—10. 

swearing,  162. 

rule  as  to  keeping  together,  170  to  171 — 6. 

chaige  of  judge^  171,  171 — 1. 

how  to  deliberate,  171—4,  171—6. 

must  not  be  tampered  with  after  th^  retire,  171 — 6. 

in  what  cases  they  may  be  discharged,  172  to  173. 

concurrence  of  whole  necessary  to  conviction,  178—1. 

practice  of  polling,  173 — 1. 

may  acquit  defendant  of  part,  and  find  him  guU^  of  residue,  176—1,  176—2. 

may  acquit  some  of  scTeral  defendants,  and  find  others  guilty,  176—2. 

must  find  all  that  is  essential  to  sustaining  the  indictment,  178 — 32. 

when  directed  to  re-oonsider  yerdict,  194. 

new  trial  on  the  ground  of  Improper,  178 — 18,  178—19. 

new  trial  on  aocount  of  misoondoot  of!  178 — 19  to  178 — ^26. 

whem  impannelled  to  try  idiocy,  46—1. 

right  of  court  to  instruct,  171,  171—1. 

do  medietate  UnffuoSf  when  alien  entitled  to^  169 — 1. 
JUSTICES  OF  THE  PEACE, 

power  in  relation  to  arrest  of  wrong  doen^  24 — 2. 

duty  when  crime  committed  out  of  his  piesence^  24 — 2. 

deriyation  of  authority,  26b 

when  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  26. 

jurisdiction  o(  26—1,  62,  69,  69—1. 

'  forfeiture  of  office,  26—1.  * 

must  follow  statute,  26—1. 

may  disperse  unlawful  assembly,  26—2,  27 — ^1. 

information  and  complaint  before,  31  to  31 — 3. 

power  to  oonyict  summarily,  60. 
JUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE, 

by  ofiioers  in  making  arresti  221 — 13  to  222 — 2. 

'by  officers  in  dispenBing  rioW  223. 
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JUSTIFIABLE  HOUIOIDE— cone^tied; 
bj  jallere  and  their  awistantfl,  223 — 1. 
upon  UDfortunate  neoeasity,  224 — 8  to  225 — ^2. 
in  defence  of  friend  or  property,  226—2  to  226 — 6. 


KIDNAPPINa, 

atatate  of  New  York,  299—16,  300. 

atatutee  of  Ohio,  Gkorgia,  Michigan  and  Vermont^  300l 

PeDDajlTania,  300,  300 — 1. 

Texas,  300—1. 

Maryland,  301—1,  301—2,  301—3. 

New  Jersey  and  Yirginia,  300 — 3. 

Mississippi,  300—3,  300—4. 

at  common  law,  300—4. 

by  the  Jewish  law,  300 — L 

in  the  civil  law,  300—4. 

in  the  United  States,  generally,  300—4. 

what  oonstitntes  in  New  Hampshire,  300—4. 

in  Massachnsetts,  300 — 4  to  300 — 7. 

in  capturing  iosorgents,  300 — 7  to  300-^14. 

persona  of  color,  303,  303 — 1. 


LAEOENT, 

statutes  of  the  seyeral  states,  364 — 16  to  366—^. 

yenue,  365—13  to  366 — 17. 

taking  and  carrying  away  most  both  be  shown  in  indictment,  355—16,  356 — IT. 

description  of  property,  366 — 18  to  365—20. 

description  of  money,  355 — 21  to  366. 

of  animals,  how  stated,  366,  366 — 1. 

statement  of  yaloe,  366 — 1,  364. 

ownership  of  things  stolen,  how  stated,  367  to  358. 

indictment  where  there  is  only  a  special  property  in  the  goods^  358  to  868-— 6, 

name  of  the  thief,  368 — 6. 

indictment  where  the  owner  is  unknown,  358 — 6,  358 — 7. 

indictment  where  the  owner  of  the  property  is  dead,  359, 359—1. 

indictment  where  the  property  is  Tested  in  a  body  of  persons^  369—1. 

atatement  of  name  of  prosecutor,  360, 

introduction  of  several  counts,  361  to  361 — 2. 

verdict  must  fix  value  of  property  stolen,  361 — 2. 

on  indictment  for  grand  larceny,  may  be  oonvicted  of  larceny,  361 — 2,  361—3. 

definition,  361—3,  362—1. 

the  taking,  362—1. 

the  carrying  away,  362 — 2,  362 — 3. 

subjects  0^  362 — 3  to  363 — 1. 

stealing  animals  in  general,  363 — 2  to  363—4. 

must  be  against  the  will  of  the  owner,  364  to  366-^ 

must  be  a  felonious  intent,  366 — 4  to  367 — 1. 

by  stranger  and  wife,  367—2,  368. 

presumptive  evidence,  369  to  370 — 2. 

where  the  taking  ia  by  the  deliveiy  or  consent  of  the  owner,  371  to  872-^. 

persons  acting  in  concert,  372 — 6. 

where  the  delivery  ia  obtained  by  hiring,  372 — 5  to  373. 
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deliyery  obtained  by  fraudulent  abuse  of  legal  prooeSBi  3*73  to  3t3 — 2. 

as  to  what  will  amount  to,  374—1  to  377—2. 

evidence  to  support  indictment,  374 — 1  to  380. 

evidence  of  felonious  intent,  381,  381 — 1. 

by  bailees,  382  to  386 — 1. 

by  servants,  386—1  to  387—7. 

by  finding,  387—7  to  390—2. 

identity  of  goods,  390—3  to  391—1. 

of  valuable  securities,  391—1  to  394.. 

of  receipt,  392. 

of  coin,  393—1,  393—2. 

of  bank  bills,  393—2  to  394r-3. 

of  record,  396,  397. 

of  domestic  animals,  397 — 1,  399 — 1. 

of  wild  animals,  397—1  to  399. 

killing  cattle  with  intent  to  steal,  401. 

stealing  in  a  dwelling  house  or  building,  433  to  433 — 2. 

stealing  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  436. 

stealing  from  a  ship  or  vessel,  437  to  439. 

from  a  ship  in  distress,  440,  440 — 1. 

by  tenants  and  lodgers,  440 — 1,  441. 

by  clerks  or  servants,  442  to  446. 
LAW  OP  NATIONS^ 

libel  against,  32^—8  to  322—10. 
LAWS» 

publication  o^  in  New  York,  141—2, 141--3. 

bow  proved,  141 — 3  to  142. 

when  judicially  taken  notice  o^  142. 

ignorance  o(  wUl  not  excuse,  10 — 1. 
LBTTBR  DEMANDING  MONET  WITH  MENACES, 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  427—1  to  428—2. 

threats  at  common  law,  428 — 2,  428—3. 
UBEL, 

history  of  the  laws  of,  316  to  318. 

definition,  318—1  to  318—4. 

distinction  between  oral  and  written  slander,  318—4^  318 — 5. 

mode  of  expression,  318—5  to  318 — 7. 

blasphemous  libels,  318—7  to  322—6. 

indecent  libels,  322 — 6  to  322 — 8. 

against  the  law  of  nations,  322—8  to  322—10. 

on  the  government,  322—10,  322—11. 

on  public  officers,  322—11,  322 — 12. 

publication,  322 — 12  to  322 — 18. 

necessary  to  prove  publication  within  particular  county,  322 — 17. 

privileged  communications,  322—18  to  322—25. 

indictment,  322—25  to  322—28. 

evidence  in  behalf  of  prosecution,  322—28  io  322—32. 

evidence  in  defence,  322—28  to  322—32. 

verdict,  322—35,  322—36. 

constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  states,  322 — 36  to  322 — 39. 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  322—39  to  323. 
LOa  BOOK, 

of  vessels^  when  evidence,  146,  146—1. 
LODGERS,  (See  TrafiiTTS  aud  LoDaxB&) 

VOL.  L — ^D 
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LOTTEBIBS, 

statutoB  of  the  several  states^  609-*-65  to  609—^ 

what  is,  609—63  to  609—66. 

indictment,  609 — 66,  609 — 68. 
LUNATIC, 

cannot  be  tried,  or  sentenced,  109—1, 109 — ^2. 

when  competent  to  testify,  160*^. 


MAGISTEATB, 

maj  disperse  nnlawfiil  aasenblj,  26-— 2,  27 — ^1. 

power  to  compel  attendance  of  witnenes,  39,  40. 

not  liable  though  prisoner  be  discharged,  47 — 3. 

joiisdiction  to  reoeive  complaints,  and  issne  waIIantl^  63. 

dntj"  to  bail  or  to  conunit  the  accused,  64  to  67. 

must  return  recognizance,  67 — ^1,  67 — 2. 

complaint  to^  30  to  31—2. 

recognizance  certified  by,  to  next  courts  68. 
HAIL^ 

larceny  or  embezzlement  from,  678  to  678 — % 

robbeiy  of,  678 — 1  to  679—2. 
MAINTENANCE  AND  CHAMPERTT, 

definition  and  nature  of  maintenance,  630—2,  630 — 3w 

law  of,  630—3,  630—4. 

champerty  defined,  630 — ^  630—6. 
ICALEFACTORSy 

execution  of,  221—13. 
MALICE, 

definition  and  nature^  120^  121. 

evidence  of  previous,  122 — 1. 
MALICIOUS  INJUBY, 

statutes  (^  the  several  states,  498  to  607 — 3. 

in  what  it  consists,  607 — 3. 

indictment,  607—3  to  608 — 6. 

what  necessary  to  conviction,  608 — 3. 

evidence,  608 — 6  to  608 — 7. 

by  railway,  618,  619. 

to  ships,  626  to  627. 
MALICIOUS  PROSECUTIONS^ 

redress  for,  206  to  206—3. 
MALICIOUS  STABBINa, 

what  constitutes,  264. 

evidence,  264. 
MAL  PRACTICE, 

of  physicians,  manslaughter  firom,  220—10  to  221—18. 
MANSLAUGHTER, 

from  mat  practice  of  physicians,  220 — 10  to  221 — 18. 
'  persons  using  dangerous  instruments,  221 — 12. 

distinction  between  and  murder,  225—7. 

under  provocation,  226 — 1  to  229 — 2. 

in  case  of  sudden  combat^  229 — 7  to  236. 

third  persons  loterfering,  232,  233. 

time  for  cooling,  233—1  to  234—2. 
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in  quarrels,  236 — 16. 

thrcmgh  illegality  or  irregolaiify  of  prooeas,  342. 

indictment,  254—7,  256. 

firom  cmelty,  210 — 1. 

from  want  of  akil],  210—1  to  211. 

from  impropriety,  negligenoe,  or  aocident^  211  to  211—3. 

voluntary  in  Pemufylvaaia,  211. 

destracUoD  of  unborn  influita,  211 — 6)  212 — 2, 

la  oaee  of  sports  or  recreations,  217,  217 — 1. 

by  master  oorrecting  servant,  218-^. 

by  privation  and  ill-treatmen^  218—4,  219. 

in  performance  of  lawftQ  act,  219  to  220 — 10. 

negligence  in  management  of  steamboats,  220 — 2  to  220 — 10. 
MASQUERADB, 

unlawful  in  Pennflylvania,  609—120,  609 — 121. 
MASTER. 

authority  to  oorreot  apprentice  and  seryant^  290 — 6,  290 — 7. 

may  give  reasonable  correction,  9. 

manslaaghter  by,  in  oorrecting  servanti  218 — 3. 
MATHBM, 

at  common  law,  264,  264 — ^1. 

by  statute  of  sereral  states,  264—1  to  264—4. 

decisions,  264 — 4  to  266 — 3. 

in  Pennsylvania,  264—4. 

in  North  OaroHn%  264-4  to  264-^. 

in  Tennessee,  264—6,  264 — ^7. 

in  Alabama,  264—7  to  265—2. 

YiiffinUs  265—2. 

Arkansaa^  265—2,  266 — 3. 

unlawfbl  mining^  509 — 1. 

Boglish  statute,  608—7  to  609—1. 
lONlSTER,— See  Pubuo  ICinibtsb. 
laSDElCEANORS, 

what  they  include,  1. 

how  divided,  1. 

which  become  penal  by  statute,  1. 

when  merged  in  felony,  1. 

in  Hew  York,  ICassachusetts^  and  Ohio,  1. 

New  York  statute  relative  to,  2. 

in  Pennsylvania,  2. 

tooessoiy  is  liable  as  prindpal,  14 — 1. 

when  magistrate  guilty  ot,  26. 

by  preventing  interment  of  dead  body,  485-^8,  485—39. 
MONEY, 

to  constitute  embesdement  must  be  reoeived  or  taken  into  possession,  451,  452. 

in  embezzlement  must  be  reoeived  on  account  of  master,  462 — 2,  453. 

in  embezzlement  must  be  reoeived  by  virtue  of  em||pyment^  463  to  464. 

description  of  in  larceny,  356-— 21  to  366. 
iniBDBR, 

definition,  206—1. 

what  neoesaazy  to  constitute^  206 — 1,  206 — 2.  ^ 

indlotmettt  under  modem  English  statute,  206 — 2. 

particularity  of  statement  required  at  oommon  law,  207  to  807 — 2. 
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MITRDEBr-HxmMntiac^ 

general  requisites  of  the  indictment  in  U.  S.,  207 — 4  to  20*7—9. 

jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  courts  in,  208,  208—1. 

the  bodj  must  be  found,  208 — 2,  208 — 3. 

means  of  killing,  208—3,  209. 

from  cruelty,  210  to  218—2. 

from  improprietj,  negligence,  or  aoddent,  211  to  211—4. 

in  conspiracy,  211—1  to  211—3. 

in  tumults  and  affhiys,  211 — 3. 

by  adyising  another  to  commit  suicide,  211^-4. 

forcing  another  to  do  an  act  likely  to  produce  death,  211—4,  211—5. 

by  giving  false  evidence,  211 — 5. 

destruction  of  unborn  infants,  211 — 6  to  212^2. 

method  of  computing  time,  212—2. 

by  poison,  proof  of,  212 — 16. 

whether  occasioned  by  wound  or  by  improper  treatment,  212—16  to  213 — ^1* 

there  must  be  malice,  express  or  implied,  213 — 2  to  214—4. 

malice  presumed,  the  killing  being  proved,  216  to  215 — 6. 

in  the  performance  of  an  unlawful  or  wanton  act,  217—1  to  217 — 5. 

intent  to  Uke  life,  217—5  to  218—2. 

of  master  by  slave,  218—3,  218 — 4. 

distinction  between  and  manslaughter,  225 — 7. 

in  duelling,  236  to  236—1. . 

resisting  and  killing  officers,  236 — ^17  to  237 — 3. 

by  several  taking  part  in  resistance,  237 — ^3,  238. 

by  ship's  sentinel,  239—2. . 

by  officer  attempting  to  arrest  without  warrant,  242— '7,  248. 

of  officer  by  one  iDterposing  in  behalf  of  party  illegally  arrested,  243—^  to  243 — 5. 

of  game-keepers,  246  to  248. 

in  impressing  seamen,  248 — 1  to  249. 

principal  in  the  first  degree  in,  249  to  249 — 2. 

principal  in  the  second  degree  in,  249 — 2  to  252 — 1. 

accessories  after  the  fact  in,  264 — 2  to  264 — 7. 

by  poisoning  in  New  York,  266 — 1. 

history  of  poisoning,  255—1  to  256 — 1. 

by  poisoning  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Yermont,  266—3. 

by  poisoning  in  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Tirginia,  and  Texas,  256 — 2  to  2^6—4. 

what  essential  to  in  New  York,  207—6,  207—7. 

name  of  deceased,  207—8,  207—9. 

N 

NAME, 

of  place  and  county  in  indictment,  76 — 1  to  85 — ^2. 

of  defendant,  how  stated  in  indictment,  78 — 1  to  83. 

variance  in,  effect  of,  82,  83. 

of  party,  when  essential,  123—^  to  124 — 1. 

of  deceased,  in  indictment  for  murder,  207 — 8  to  212 — 14. 

of  prosecutor,  in  indictment  for  larceny,  360. 

of  witness,  when  returned  by  fraud  jury,  168 — 3. 

of  thie^  in  larceny,  358 — 6. 

of  prosecutor,  in  larceny,  360. 
NATURALIZATION, 

act  of  congress  relative  to,  8 — 2. 
NEOROES  AND  MULATTOES^ 

abduction  of,  303,  303^1. 
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IfTBOBOBS  AND  MT7LATTOE&-<on(M)tie4 
kidaapping,  303,  303—  1. 
when  not  competent  as  witnesses,  630 — 6. 
question  of  color  to  be  decided  by  juiy,  63<^— 5. 
meaning  of  the  term  "free  person  of  color,'*  in  North  Carolina,  630 — 6. 

Dree  negro  may  carry  pistol  in  North  Carolina)  630—5,  630 — 6. 
NEW  TRIAL, 

definition,  118, 118—1. 

power  of  U.  S.  courts  and  conrts  of  several  states  in  granting,  178 — 1  to  118—4. 

on  the  groond  of  tampering  with  jury,  111 — 6. 

English  rule.  111  to  113. 

on  account  of  improper  admission,  or  rejection  of  evidence,  118—4. 

misdirection  of  judge,  118 — 4  to  118—6. 

Yerdict  contrary  to  law,  118 — 1  to  118 — 14. 

verdict  contrary  to  evidence,  118 — 14  to  118 — 18. 

improper  jury,  118 — 18,  118—19. 

misconduct  of  jury,  118 — 19  to  118 — 26. 

newly  discovered  evidence,  118 — 26  to  118 — 30. 
NON  IDENTITY, 

plea  of,  182—1. 
NOTICE, 

to  produce  in  England,  139.  ^  | 

to  produce  in  New  York,  139. 

proof  of  notice  to  produce,  139. 

when  it  should  be  in  writing,  139. 

form  of;  139—1.  j 

must  be  reasonable  in  point  of  time,  139 — 1. 140. 

by  officers  of  authority  to  arrest,  239 — 6,  239 — 6. 

upon  arrest,  when  unnecessary,  239 — 6. 

by  officers  interposing  in  the  case  of  riots  and  affirays,  240 — 1,  240 — 2. 

by  private  bailiff,  240—2,  240—3. 

by  officers,  before  breaking  open  doors,  245.  , 

of  bail,  61—3. 
NUISANCE, 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  601  to  600 — 8. 

definition,  601 — 8. 

as  to  disorderly  houses,  601—8  to  608—1,  609 — 45  to  609—41. 

generally,  608 — 1  to  608 — 3. 

to  public  highways,  608 — 3  to  609. 

tp  highways  by  obsruction,  609  to  609 — 12. 

to  highways  by  not  repairing  them,  609 — 12  to  609—16. 

to  rivers,  609—16  to  609—29. 

to  bridges,  609—29  to  609—31. 

liability  of  county  to  repair  bridge  built  by  private  person,  609 — 31,  609—32. 

liabUity  to  repair  approaches,  609—32,  609—33. 

gunpowder  and  combustibles,  609—33  to  609—40. 

offensive  trades  and  manufactures,  609 — 40  to  609—43. 

persons  infected  going  abroad,  609^43,  609 — 44.  I 

collecting  crowds  of  idle  persons.  609—44^  609—46. 

play  houses,  609—41,  609 — 48.  '. 

open  lewdness,  609 — 48,  609—49.  ^ 

common  scold,  609—49. 

eaves  droppers,  609 — 50. 

removal  o(  609-^0. 
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NUISANCES— omiAtfi^ 

defenoe,  609—50,  609 — 61. 
jadgment,  609 — 61. 
bawdy-houae  deemed,  609-^T. 


OATH, 

usual  mode  of  administering,  160. 

tojoror,  164—5,  164 — 6. 

to  triers,  164—4,  164—5. 

as  to  administration  o^  to  oonstitate  peijuiy,  594 — 1  to  595 — 1. 
OFFBN0BS» 

below  degree  offelonj,  rule  with  regard  to,  6 — 3, 

of  larceny  and  embezzlement,  distinct^  174. 

what  indictable,  2,  2—2. 

role  as  to  joinder  of;  93 — 2,  94—3  to  96 — 1. 

attempt  to  commit,  20,  20—1,  268—1  to  258—3. 

punishable  by  imprisonment  in  state  prison  in  New  York,  182 — 9  to  183 — 9. 

punishable  by  imprisonment  in  state  prison  in  Massachusetta,  183 — 8,  183 — ^9. 

punishable  in  state  prison  in  Maine  and  Ohio,  183 — 9. 

relating  to  dead  bodies,  486—36. 
OFFICER, 

duty  after  arrest,  106,  106. 

may  kill  party  resisting  him  iu  makmg  arrest,  221—13  to  222 — 2. 

may  kill  rioters,  223. 

miJcing  arrest  must  be  legal,  241,  242. 

killing  of;  attemptmg  to  arrest  without  warranty  242 — 1  to  243 — 5. 

killing  of,  by  one  interposing  m  behalf  of  a  party  illegally  arrested,  243 — 3  to  243— »• 

authority  in  public  houses,  244,  244 — 1. 

right  to  break  open  windows  or  doors,  244 — 2  to  246. 

resisting  and  kiUing,  236 — 17  to  237 — 3. 

under  protection  of  law,  237. 

authority  how  distinguished  ftom  that  of  private  persons,  238 — 1,  238 — 2. 

power  to  arrest  under  particular  statutes,  238 — 3,  239 — 2. 

authority  to  arrest  in  dvil  suits,  239 — 2  to  239 — 4. 

must  give  notice  of  their  authority,  239—5,  239—6. 

notice  by,  in  riots  and  afifirays,  240 — 1,  240 — 2. 

notice  by  private  bailiff,  240—2,  240—3. 

authority  to  arrest  conflned  to  district,  240 — 2,  240 — 3. 

constable  may  mterpose  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace,  237  to  237 — 2. 

policeman  under  same  protection  as  constable,  237. 

assaulting,  287  to  288. 

obstructing  in  making  arrest,  290  to  290 — 6. 

libel  on,  322—11,  322—12. 
OFFICIAL  MISCONDUCT, 

at  common  law,  463,  463 — 1. 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  463 — 1  to  463 — 8. 

American  decisions,  463 — 8  to  463 — 14. 
ORDER, 

for  putting  off  trial,  how  obtahied,  110 — I. 

OYSTERS^ 

stealing,  or  wilfully  destroying,  411  to  411—8. 

P 

PAPER, 

disproving  genuinensM  ofj  637 — 2  to  538*-'2. 
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rjLRDON, 

power  of  president  to  grant.  Hi — 1,  Hi — 2. 

general  act,  114 — ^2. 

M>w  pleaded,  114—2,  114—3. 

definition,  187—7. 

by  constitution  of  N.  T.,  187—7. 

for  ofiTencee  against  U.  S.,  187—7. 

in  Pennsylvania,  187 — 7. 

in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Maine,  181—7,  182,  182—4^  187—7, 

in  Ohio,  Maryland,  andYirginta,  182,  182—1. 

in  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and  Vermont^  182 — 1. 

in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Oregon,  182 — 2. 

when  granted  by  judge,  182 — 2,  182 — 8. 

in  New  Yorlc,  182—4. 

to  aooomplices,  182—4,  182 — 5. 

by  president  of  United  States,  182—6,  182—6. 

conditional,  182 — 6* 
PABENT, 

may  give  reasonable  correction,  9. 
PERJURY  AND  SUBORNATION  OF  PERJURY, 

U.  S.  statutes,  591—9. 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  691 — ^9  to  692 — 6. 

at  common  law,  592 — 6,'  592 — 7. 

requisites  to  constitute^  592 — 7. 

indictment,  592—7  to  593—16. 

in  judicial  proceeding,  693 — 1,  693 — 2,  693 — 16,  694. 

as  to  the  administration  of  the  oath,  694 — 1  to  696—1. 

statement  must  be  materiel,  596  to  697 — 1. 

statement  must  be  fiUse,  699, 600. 

evidence,  601  to  606 — 3. 
PILLORY, 

punishment,  by,  184 — 1,  185. 
PIRACY, 

U.  &  statutes,  481—19  to  482—1. 

at  common  law,  481 — 1  to  482—^. 

by  the  English  statutes,  482—3  to  483—2. 

.m  the  United  States,  483—2  to  486—12. 
PHYSICIAN, 

death  from  mal  practice  a^  210 — 2  to  221 — 18. 
PLEA, 

of  not  guilty,  123 — 1. 

of  former  conviction,  114^  114—1. 

of  abatement  in  criminal  cases.  111. 

acquittal,  111—1  to  113—1, 

of  acquittal,  nature  oC  113. 
PLEADING, 

object  o(  206—2. 
POISONING, 

history  oC;  266—1  to  266—1. 

legal  enactments  in  reference  to,  266—1. 

in  New  York,  lS66— 1. 

in  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  266—2.  , 

in  Wisconsin,  266—2,  266—3.  ^ 

in  Ohio  and  Iowa,  266 — 3. 

in  Yiiiginia^  266-4),  266—4. 
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POISONING--<»n<tntted; 

in  Texas,  25&-*4. 

evidenoe  of  admiDistratioiiy  206 — 4  to  366—9. 

experiments  on  animals,  256 — 9,  266 — 10. 

moral  oircumstanoes,  266 — 10  to  266 — 12. 

araenio,  266—12,  266—13. 

evidence  of  medical  men,  258. 

principal  and  accessory  in,  258. 

enormity  o^  268. 
POLICEMAN, 

under  same  proteotion  as  constable,  237. 
POST  OFFIOB, 

acts  of  congress  relative  to  oflfenoes  against,  73^ 
PRBSBNTMENT, 

definition,  63—2. 
PRESUMPTION, 

deflniUon,  212—11,  212—12. 

of  intention  in  law,  121—1,  121—2,  212—10. 

)diocy  by,  4—4. 

as  to  one  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  4    i. 

of  coercion,  when  repelled,  *l. 

of  innocence,  117 — ^2,  118. 

ground  o^  133  to  134 — 1. 

of  guilt  firom  possession  of  stolen  property,  168—4. 

violent,  212—13. 

in  murder,  malice  presumed,  the  fact 'of  killing  being  proved,  215  to  215 — 6,  226* 

boy  under  fourteen  presumed  incapable  of  committing  rape,  306—4. 

of  guilty  knowledge  in  counterfeiting,  how  rebutted,  677 — 9,  677 — 10. 

in  larceny,  369  to  370—2. 
PRINCIPAL, 

liable  for  acts  of  agent,  11.  * 

participation  must  be  felonious,  11 — 17,  12. 

liability  of  seconds  in  a  duel,  12. 

in  encouraging  another  to  commit  suicide,  12. 

distinction  between  prindpals  in  the  first  and  second  degree,  13,  13 — 1. 

trial  of,  13. 

in  respect  to  misdemeanors,  13 — 1. 

indictment,  13 — 1. 

by  soliciting  others  to  commit  assault  and  batteiy,  19. 

in  the  first  degree  in  murder,  249  to  249-^2. 

in  the  second  degree  in  murder,  249 — 2  to  262 — 1. 

in  poisoning,  258. 

in  first  and  second  degree,  evidence  against,  128. 

authority  of  bail  over,  67 — 4,  68. 
PRINCIPAL  AND  ACCESSORY,— See  Aoobssobt,  PBoroiFiJi. 
PRISON, 

regulations  o(  in  New  York,  204 — 6  to  204 — 26. 
regulations  in  Massachusetts,  204 — 26  to  204 — 31. 
regulations  in  Pennsylvania,  204 — 31  to  204 — 36. 
regulations  in  Virginia,  204—36  to  204—38. 
PRISONER, 

how  kept  after  arrest,  34 — 6. 

may  be  searched,  34 — 6. 

when  property  restored  to  him,  34-— 6. 

statutes  of  several  states  relative  to,  36. 
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PBISONKE— oonlJnMd; 

ezaminatioii  of,  36  to  46. 

how  detained  and  kepi  for  examination,  36-*2,  3t. 

not  bonnd  to  aoouse  bimael^  43 — 1. 

ahould  not  be  examined  on  oath,  44. 

-what  proof  required  to  oommit,  46,  46 — 1. 

oommitment,  46  to  46— -2. 

Ibnn  of  oommitment^  4t  to  4t—- 4. 

remedy,  where  his  oommitment  is  illegal,  41 — 8,  47— 4» 

oannot  demand  copy  of  depo0iti9n8,  61. 

examination  of,  43  to  45. 

released  upon  finding  sureties,  6t— 3. 

standing  mute,  108  to  109—1. 

datj  of  jailer  to  reoeive,  47— >3. 
PRIVATE  PERSONS^ 

authority  to  arrest,  237  to  237—2. 

authority,  how  distioguisbed  from  that  of  officer,  138—1, 138—2. 

power  to  arrest  under  particular  statutes,  238—3  to  239—2. 

notice  by,  when  interibring  tp  part  combatants,  240 — L 
PBTVILBaBD  OOMMUNIOATIONSi 

generaUy,  163 — 1,  153—2. 

in  Ubel,  322—18  to  322^26. 
PBIZB  FIGHT, 

affray  in,  691—4. 
PROCESS, 

for  witnesses,  39. 

against  witnesses,  39,  40. 

for  bringing  defendant  into  courts  102«— 4. 

nature  o(  102—4,  103. 

power  to  issue,  103. 

of  outiawry,  103. 

upon  indictment,  161 — ^9, 161 — 10. 

legality  o^  242  to  242—7. 

manslaughter  through  illegality  or  irregularity  o(  242. 
PBOSBOUTIONS,— See  ICaliqqloub  PBoeJtounojf. 
PROVOCATION, 

homicide  under,  226 — 1  to  229 — 2. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH, 

oflfences  against,  609 — 52. 

statutes  of  the  seTCral  states,  609—62  to  609—54, 

injury  to,  by  selling  unwholesome  food,  609 — 64^  609 — 66. 
PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS, 

nuisance  to,  608 — 3  to  609. 

nuisance  to^  by  obstmotions^  609  to  909 — 12. 

nuisance  to,  by  not  repairing,  60$ — 12  to  609 — 16. 
PUBLIC  lONISTER, 

immunities  and  inviolability  o(  8. 

when  not  protected,  8. 

rule  as  to  ambassadors,  8,  8 — 1. 

distinction  between  ambassador,  minister,  plenipotentiary,  envoy  extraordinary,  and 
resident  minister,  8 — 1. 

charge  d'c^airSf  8—1. 

consul  8 — 1. 

laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  consuls^  and  vice  consuls,  8^1,  8—2. 

consul-general  may  be  prosecuted  for  xape,  306 — 1. 

VOL.  I.— E 
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PUBUO  SHOWSt 

sfeatotes  of  the  wrwal  itaftei,  609—121  to  609—123. 
PUNISHICBNT, 

by  piUmy,  184-1,  186. 

bj  flnea,  186. 

of  attoniej,  186. 

mitigated  upon  payraeni  of  ootta,  180. 

of  death  in  the  aevena  etatea,  202  to  202— ff. 

of  impriaonment  in  New  York,  204. 

imprisonment  in  Maaaadmaetti^  204  to  204-^. 

of  aooenorj  in  Blinoia,  16. 

of  affray,  691 — 8. 

of  bigaiqy  in  New  Yoric,  610,  610—1. 

of  bigamy  in  most  of  the  statei^  610 — 1. 

imprisonment  in  Maine^  204 — 3. 

imprisonment  in  PennsylTania^  204—8,  204—4. 

imprisonment  in  Kiohigan,  204—4,  204—6. 

Ibr  offenoes  relating  to  dead  bodies,  486—42. 

of  death  hi  the  several  states,  202  to  202—6. 

by  exile,  182— t,  182—8. 

In  case  of  treason,  181  to  181—2. 

in  ease  of  buggery,  181^2, 181—3. 

In  the  seyeral  statest  for  rape^  181—3  to  181—6. 
RAILWAY, 

maUdons  injury  by,  618,  619.  « 

BAPB^ 

ststntea  of  the  sevena  staftss,  304  to  306—1. 

definition,  306—1. 

how  punished  hi  different  oonntries^  806—1  to  306—4. 

persons  by  whom  the  offence  may  be  committed,  306—4  to  306 — L 

boy  nnder  fourteen  presnmed  hioapable  of  committing,  306—4. 

presumption  that  infimt  is  incapable  of  oommittfaig  may  be  rebutted,  306—4^  306L 

husband  cannot  be  guil^  of  upon  wife,  306 — 1. 

oonsol-genersl  may  be  prosecuted  ibr,  306 — ^1. 

persons  on  whom  it  may  be  committed,  806—1,  306 — ^2.  , 

whether  it  may  be  committed  by  stealth  or  fraud,  306 — 2,  306 — 3. 

penetratiDn  necessary,  306—8  to  307. 

of  emissio  semmis,  307  to  307—2. 

penetration  prima  ftcie  eTidenoe  of  emission,  307—2. 

woman  a  witness  307—2  to  307—4. 

evidence  of  complaint  made  by  proeeootriz,  not  admissible^  907—4  to  307 — 6. 

as  to  impeaching  character  of  prosecutrix,  307 — ^7  to  307 — 9. 

evidence  of  good  charaoter  of  piosecntrix,  807 — 11. 

of  the  Uidictment,  307—12  to  307—14 

indictment  against  aiders  and  abettors,  307--»14  to  807 — 16. 

medico  legal  questions^  307 — ^16  to  308. 

attempt  to  commit,  308  to  309. 
BBOBIYINO  STOLEN  GOODS» 

statutes  of  the  several  states^  473—18  to  476—1. 

evidence,  476—1  to  48L 

indictment,  481  to  481—9. 

verdict,  481—9,  481—10. 
BBOOaNIZANCE, 

definition,  37,  66. 

manner  of  taldng,  37. 
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RB€X>G]inZAKGfi--amMiifed; 

of  prooecQtor  and  witnesseSi  4t— 4,  48. 

how  oertifled  and  returned,  49. 

must  be  yolantarji  66. 

general  reqnisitee  of,  66  to  67 — 1. 

how  forfeited,  67—2. 

how  diaoharged,  67 — 2. 

Judgment  on,  no  bar  to  aeoond  proaeoation,  67 — 2. 

oertifled  hj  magistrate  to  next  oourt,  68. 

tritneeaea,  how  bonnd  in,  166, 166 — ^1. 

diaoharging  in  aaaault  and  battery,  283—7  to  283—9. 

magiatrate  moat  return,  67 — 1,  67 — 2. 
RBOORD, 

how  proTed,  142—1,  142—2. 

pnblio^  of  other  atates,  144— L 

N.  Y.  statute  relative  to  proof  of  foreign,  144—2, 144—3. 

proof  of  foreign  records  generally,  144 — 3, 144 — L  ^ 

amendment  o^  186, 

laioeny  oi,  396,  897. 
BBGISTBB^ 

of  births^  baptiama,  and  burials^  when  eridenoe^  146, 146 — 1. 

of  ▼oaadla,  when  evideno^  146—1,  146. 
BRPBIEYK, 

deflnition,  181—7. 

by  conatitation  of  New  York,  181—7. . 

for  oflbnoea  against  United  States,  181—7. 

in  Pennqrlvania,  181 — ^7. 

in  ICassachqaetta,  New  Jersey,  and  Maine,  181—7,  182. 

hi  Ohio,  Haiyhmd,  and  Virginia, '182,  182—1. 

hi  Arkansaa,  Micfaigaii,  Qeoigia»  Ifississippi,  andVermonti  182 — 1. 
BKVOLT  AND  ATTBMPT  TO  REVOLT, 

Statntea  of  U.  S.,  486—23,  486—24. 

what  constitutes  confinement  of  captain,  486—24. 

deflnition  of  revolt,  486— 24^  486—26. 

American  decisions,  486—24  to  48(^-»36. 
REWARD, 

for  apprehenaion  of  ofltoders  fn  the  several  states^  190, 190 — 1. 
RIOT, 

distinotbn  between  and  rout  or  unlawfhl  assembly,  687 — 9. 

deflnition,  687—9. ' 

nature  and  characteristic^  687—9,  689—3. 

statutes  of  the  several  atates^  689—4  to  690 — 8. 

proof,  690—8  to  691—3. 

beginnhig  to  demolish  a  church  or  houas^  494  to  496. 

dtiien  may  suppress  26—2. 
SIYJBR, 

nuisance  to^  609 — ^16  to  609 — 29. 
BOBBERY, 

hidiotment,  417—1  to  417—3. 

deflniUon,  417—3  to  417—6. 

as  to  the  folonious  taking,  417—6  to  417—7. 

where  the  taking  has  been  under  color  of  a  parcfaase,  417 — 6,  4I7-^7« 

the  taking  sufiicient»  if  it  ^  In  the  presence  of  owner,  417—7. 

the  takUig  must  not  prsoede  the  violence,  417 — 7. 
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BOBBBBT--<xm<inii0d; 

as  to  the  taUng  againat  the  wiU  of  the  party,  4X*t^1,  417—^ 

aa  to  the  Yioleinoe  or  patting  in  fear,  411—8,  418— -4. 

of  the  yiolenoe^  41*7—8  to  418—1. 

of  the  patting  in  fear,  418—1  to  418—4. 

early  caaea  decided  in  England,  418—4  to  418—13. 

onder  BngUah  stotatea,  418—13  to  422—1. 

prinoipala  and  aooeaaoriee  in,  423,  424. 

Btatatea  of  the  aeyeral  atatea,  424  to  426^-1. 

aaaanlt  with  intent  to  oommit^  425—1  to  427. 
BOUT, 

definition  and  natue  o^  589—3. 

S 

SABBATH  BREAKINa, 

atatatea  of  the  aereial  atetea^  609—136  to.  609—146. 

in  MaasaohosettB  and  Oonneotioat,  609 — 145. 

in  Penn^lyania^  609—145,  609—146. 

in  North  Oarolina,  Soath  Garolinai  and  Qeoigia^  609 — 146» 

in  Arkanaaa,  609—146,  609—147. 
BCIENTEBi 

proof  o^  122. 
SEALS, 

priyate^  proof  o^  146—2. 

of  oorporationa,  how  proyed,  146 — 2. 
BEABGH  WABBANT, 

in  general  34 — ^1  to  34 — 6. 

can  onlj  iaaae  upon  probable  oaoae^  34—4. 

oonatitutiQn  of  U.  &.  reUtiye  to^  3^^^. 

how  exeoated,  34 — 5. 
SBOONDS, 

habOily  of,  in  dael,  12. 
SBOOND  CONVIOTION, 

in  New  York,  185, 185—1. 

in  Michigan,  185. 
SEDUCTION, 

atatate  of  New  York,  615—8. 

afcatate  of  Pennaylyania,  615—8. 

Pennsylyania  deoiaiona^  51&— 8. 
SELF  DEFENCE, 

homidde  in,  224  to  224—7. 
SENTENCE, 

preceded  by  addreaa  of  judge,  180. 

defendant  most  be  present,  180. 

pronounced  soon  after  oonyiction,  180. 

.  rendered  by  conrt  in  which  defendant  waa  conyisted,  180 — I, 

defendant  aaked  if  he  haa  anything  to  aay,  180 — L 

when  joint,  180—1. 

in  addition  to  such  aa  preaeribed  by  law,  180 — 2. 

of  impriaonment  in  New  York,  204. 
SHIPS, 

malioioua  ii\iury  0%  525,  525—1. 

aetting  fire  to,  or  caating  awi^,  527  to  529— 2. 

atealing  from,  437  to  440—1. 
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SHOOTING, 

^  at  a  penon  with  Intent  to  nrarder,  2^0— 1  to  2t5. 
SliAYES, 

killing  oi;  229—2  to  236. 
SLAVS  TRADB,  * 

Btatatet  of  ITnited  Statdfl^  466—12  to  485—16. 

American  cleoiaioDfl»  485—15  to  485—23. 

!ndiotment|  486—20  to  486—22. 

eTidenoe,  485—22, 486—23. 
SODOMY, 

in  tho  serenl  statofl^  309  to  809— 2, 

bronght  from  Italy,  309 — 2. 

in  what  it  consista,  809—2. 

what  neoesBafy  to  oourtitiita^  309—2. 

those  present  aiding  and  abetting  are  prinolpals,  309—^2. 

there  may  be  aoooopoiies  before  and  after  the  fiiot,  309 — 2. 

evidence  and  manner  of  prooi!  809 — 2. 

party  oonsenting  is  an  aooompUoe^  309 — ^2. 

indiotment  In  Maryland,  309-^ 
BOLCTABT  OONIINBHBNT, 

in  Maasadhnselte  and  OhiOk  183—8. 

hi  MiohSgan  and  Wisooiisfai,  183—10. 
SlCUG0LINa, 

evidence  o^  588. 

BTATHTES, 

of  IT.  a  hi  treason,  564  to  464— 2. 

of  the  several  states,  in  treason,  564^-2  to  66t. 

of  most  of  the  statesin  Italony  generally,  1. 

of  New  Yorl^  relative  to  misdemeanors^  2. 

how  stated  hi  hidiebnent,  86—2, 

statement  of  mdiotment,  86—2. 

advantages  of  modem  Snglisfa,  in  nrarder,  206—2. 

when  indiotment  must  oonohide  against  form  of  16 — 1, 17. 

of  New  York  in  abducticm,  301,  301—2. 

constmction  of  N.  Y.  slatate  rdative  to  abdootion,  801—2. 

•       of  Miobigan  hi  abdootion,  801,  301—1. 

of  Mississippi  in  abdootion,  801—1. 

oonstmotion  of  St.  4^5,  Phillip  &  Msiy,  relative  to  abdnoHon,  302—5  to  303. 

of  Masaaohnsetts  m  abortion,  295—9. 

of  New  York,  Vermont  and  Ohio»  hi  abortion,  296—10. 

of  Mahie  hi  abortion,  295—10,  295—11. 

of  Michigan  and  Wisconshi,  in  abortion,  296— 11« 

of  addition,  extends  to  defendant  alope^  79 — 1. 

hi  the  several  states  rebitive  to  adnlieiy,  61 2—2, 616—3. 

m  sflkay,  591—5  to  591—7. 

hi  appeal,  194  to  194—14. 

of  Masaaohnsetts  and  North  Oaidina  relative  to  arrest  of  Judgment,  178—81. 

of  U.  Sb  hi  arson,  485—45. 

of  the  several  statea  in  arson,  486—45  to  492-^1. 

for  assault  with  hitent  to  fob^  426—1  to  427. 

for  attempt  to  commit  offence  generally,  258*-l  to  258 — 3. 

for  attempt  to  commit  rape^  308  to  808—2. 

special  provision  rehuive  to  baO  hi  Ohio^  58,  58—1. 

act  of  Alabama  lehitive  to  bastardy,  29»— L 

'  N.  Y.  St  relative  to  biU  of  exception^  171--1, 171—2, 194-6  to  194-0. 
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of  the  seTeral  stotas  rektire  to  bnrglttry^  8S8 — 1  to  830. 

of  several  statee  for  bribery,  670 — 6  to  570 — 10. 

ef  KuaaQhasette  and  Michigan  relative  to  ooncealing  death  of  bastard,  ofatfld,  29 1. 

oonoeaUng  death  of  ehildin  PennqrlvM^  297,  297—1. 

oonoealing  death  of  child  in  New  York,  €k>miectioat,  YermoDtand  New  Jeracgr,  3^ — L 

ooncealmg  death  of  child  in  Mahie  and  Wisoonain,  297 — 2. 

j;ngliBh  statute  relative  to  dead  bodies,  485—37,  485—38. 

of  Massachusetts  relative  to  dead  bodieia^  485—40. 

of  New  York  and  Ohio  relative  to  dead  bodies,  485—42. 

of  the  several  states  in  embezdement,  446  to  447 — 3. 

English,  relative  to  embezdementi  448—6  to  449. 

of  the  several  states  in  extortion,  463 — 16  to  463 — 21. 

of  several  states  in  fidse  pretences,  463 — 26  to  464 — 4. 

of  most  of  the  states,  fblonj  by,  1. 

of  several  states  in  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  364  to  364 — 3. 

of  n.  S.  in  forgery,  634  to  534— 6. 

of  the  several  states  in  forgeiy,  634—5  to  636—19. 

in  ftandnlent  insolvency,  481 — 10  to  481—19. 

against  gaming,  609—90  to  609 — 108. 

relative  to  hawken  and  pedlars,  609—123  to  609—128. 

of  several  states,  hi  kidnapping^  299—16  to  300 — L 

in  larceny,  354—16  to  355—8. 

in  libel,  322^-39  to  323. 

relative  to  lotteries,  609—65  to  609—63. 

relative  to  letter  deniandbg  money  with  menaoes^  427 — 1  to  428 — 2. 

in  malicious  ininrjf  498  to  607 — 3. 

of  several  states  in  mayhem,  264—1  to  264 — i. 

in  nuisanoe,  607  to  607 — 8. 

for  oiBoial  misconduct,  463 — 1  to  463—8. 

of  IT.  &  in  peijuiy  and  subornation  of  peijuiy,  691 — 9< 

of  the  several  states  in  peijuiy,  fta,  691-^^  to  592 — 6. 

U.  S.  in  pirwqr,  481—19  to  482^1. 

English  in  piracy,  482 — 3  to  483 — ^2, 

in  reference  to  poisoning,  256 — 1  to  256—4. 

relative  to  prisoners,  35. 

relative  to  the  public  health,  609—62  to  609 — 54. 

relative  to  public  shows,  609—121  to  609—123. 

of  the  several  states,  in  conspiracy,  615—12,  616 — ^2. 

relative  to  incest^  615—8  to  615—11. 

of  U.  B,  relative  to  fugitives  from  justice,  630—6. 

of  the  several  states  relative  to  fligitives  from  justice,  630 — 6  to  630 — 10, 

in  rape,  304  to  30.6—1. 

against  receiving  stolen  goods,  473 — 18  to  4^6 — 1. 

N.  Y.  relative  to  proof  of  foreign,  144—2,  144—3. 

of  n.  S.  for  revolt  and  attempt  to  revolt,  485—23,  485—24. 

in  riot,  689—4  to  590—8. 

in  robbery,  424  to  425—1. 

against  sabbath  breaking,  609—136  to  609—146. 

of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  against  seduction,  616 — 8. 

of  U.  a  relative  to  slave  trade,  486—12  to  485—15. 

of  several  states  relative  to  threatening  letter,  323 — 1  to  324—2. 

English  relative  to  threatening  letter,  325  to  326. 

of  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  and  Ya.,  in  treason,  623*^. 

relative  to  vagranti^  609 — 129  to  609 — 136. 

U.  S.  relative  to  violation  of  neutrality  lawi^  587,  687 — ^L 
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>OAT, 

maiulaaghter  ihioagb  negligenoe  in  the  sumAgement  o^  220-^2  to  220—10. 
STOLEN  GOODS, 

restitution  o(  at  oommon  kw,  192, 192—1. 

Testltation  oi;  in  the  aevend  states,  192, 192— <3. 

presumption  of  guUt,  fh)in  possession  o(  168—4. 
BXnCIDE, 

liability  of  one  enoouraging  another  to  commit,  12. 

murder  by  advising  another  to  commit^  211—4. 

aooesBoriee  to,  14 — 1 
SUMMONS^ 

when  preferable  prooess,  31 — 3. 


TENANTS  AND  LODGEBS, 

laroeny  by,  440 — 1,  441. 
THIEF, 

name  o(  in  larceny,  358 — 6. 
TIME, 

allegation  olj  in  indictment^  84 — ^1. 

proof  of,  how  flur  material,  84 — 1. 

how  stated  in  indictment^  85. 

method  of  computing  in  homidde^  212 — 2. 

statement  o(  in  general,  not  material,  119—1. 

of  committing  burglary,  836  to  336 — 2. 
TIPPIINa  HOUSES, 

constitutionality  of  prohiUtionB  against^  601^--69  to  609—72. 

indictment,  609—72  to  609—80. 

proof;  609—80  to  60»— 84. 
THREATS^ 

punishable  by  indictment,  263. 

of  great  bodily  harm,  532  to  533—1. 
THBEATENING  LETTBB, 

statutes  of  the  seyeral  states,  323 — 1  to  324—2. 

English  staWtes,  825  to  326. 

at  common  law,  326  to  326 — 2. 

decisions  under  the  English  statutes,  326—2  to  32*7-8. 
TRAKSPOBTATION, 

definition,  182—7, 182—8. 

punishment  by,  182 — 8. 
TfUYEBSB, 

meaning  <^  110. 
TREASON, 

at  eommon  law,  1. 

in  the  United  States,  1. 

statutes  of  U.  S.  564  to  564—2. 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  564 — 2  to  507. 

how  diyided  at  common  law,  567. 

distinction  between  high  and  petit  not  recognized,  567 — 1. 

decisions  in  U.  &  courts^  567 — 2  to  569—1. 

in  New  York,  569—1,  569^2. 

in  PMinsylrania,  569 — 2. 

in  Rhode  laLand,  569—2  to  570—1. 

witness  privileged  from  answering  question  tending  to  Implicate  him,  570 — 1. 

evidence  not  admissible  to  prove  distinct  offence,  570—8,  570—4. 


TREATISSk 

roUtiTe  to  tha  KineDteiDg  of  tagttimB  ftom  JnMSee^  88--Sy 
TRIiJ; 

of  priodpal,  13. 

of  aooesBodei,  at  oommon  law,  18. 

of  aooeflBorieOi  in  the  floreral  atatefl^  15  to  18. 

priaoDor  Btanding  mate^  108, 109. 

pvooeedisgs  when  prisoner  is  insMie^  109-4, 109—2. 

defendant  need  not  be  adced  how  he  will  be  tned,  109— 3, 

the  patting  over,  110—1,  111. 

nsoal  ground  Ibr  delay,  110 — ^1. 

order  for  patUng  ofii;  how  obtained,  110 — 1,  111. 

who  has  a  right  to  begin,  123 — I. 

when  to  be  had,  166, 16&— 1. 

postponing,  166 — 1  to  167—2. 

doctrine  of  putting  oflt;  167, 167 — 1. 

when  witnesses  (wdered  to  withdraw,  167 — 2  to  167 — i. 

'rale  as  to  keeping  jury  together,  170  to  171. 

order  for  putting  oS,  how  obtamed,  110 — ^1. 


XJNFOBTUNATB  NB0BS8ITY, 

homicide  upon,  224—8  to  225 — ^2. 
UNITBD  STATES^ 

treason  in,  1. 

statutes  of  in  treason,^  564  to  564 — ^2. 

decisions  in  ooorts  o(  relative  to  tmaaeQ,  567 — ^2  to  66^—1. 

Jurisdictton  of  courts  oi;  in  murder,  208,  206 — ^1. 

constitution  olj  relatiye  to  indictment^  63 — ^2. 

jurisdiction  of  courts  o(  over  crimes  and  offonoei^  66  to  67-^2. 

constitution  o(  relative  to  search  warrant,  34 — 5. 

power  of  courts  ot,  in  granting  new  trial,  178— »1  to  178—4. 

pardon  for  oflTences  against,  187^>-7. 
UBUBT, 

statutes  of  Mass.,  N.  T.,  and  Vs.,  623— 8. 


VAaBAinSi 

statutes  of  the  several  states,  609 — 129  to  609 — 136. 
VALUE, 

statement  o^  in  larceny,  356 — 1,  364. 

of  property  stolen,  verdict  must  fix,  361 — 2. 
YARIANGE, 

in  name  of  deceased  in  indictment  for  muider,  207—8  to^l2 — ^14. 

in  name^  effect  o^  82,  83. 

when  made  good  by  intendment  of  law,  86 — 2. 

when  &tal,  86—3  to  91. 

in  name  of  par^  injured,  119. 

hi  name  of  party  generally,  123 — 3  to  124 — 2. 
VENUE, 

how  stated,  207—9. 

how  laid  in  murder,  207 — d,  208. 

how  derived,  63 — 3. 

how  laid  at  oommon  law,  63 — 3,  64, 
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VBIfUB— conMHMi^ 

In  th«  MTflivl  UtttM,  64—1  to  IS. 

in  mnidw,  GS. 

in  libel,  68. 

in  Uroau  J,  69. 

iDbigamj,  611,  611—1,  13—1. 

in  dneUing  mi  oballenglog  to  Sgbt,  3Sft— 14. 

in  kidnapplDg,  3SS— 13  to  SSfi— 17. 

in  embeziltmeiit,  10,  10 — L  . 

in  IUm  pretenow,  10—1,  11. 

Id  Ibrgarj,  11 — 1. 

in  tr«Mon,  11— L 

in  ooDApinoj,  11 — 1,  11. 

Tben  abanged,  15. 
TEKDIOT, 

when  Jut;  directed  to  reoonEider,  194. 

wben  imperibct,  set  aaide,  194.  ^ 

in  UiniMippi,  194 — 10.  ..' 

when  Tittated  by  tampering  witb  jury,  111— S. 

bow  deUTwed,  173—1. 

maj'  be  kit  oObnoe  inlbrior  in  degree  to  that  ohargel,  ll3 — a  to  IIS— 1. 

kinds  of,  116—3. 

general  and  ipecial,  116 — 3 — 176 — 4. 

when  let  »jai%  111. 

bow  deUTsred,  111. 

indiobnent  when  onred  bj,  118—31,  179—31. 

upon  indiobnent  for  aiMDlt  with  intent  to  nardei^  S63— 3. 

in  pfoaecntlm  for  Utceitr,  ,4lie  veidiot  mut  Ox  tlie  nhw  of  tbe  proper^  itohi^  Stl — 1. 

for  receiving  stolen  goodij  481—9,  481—10. 

rouet  find  all  that  ia  eeaaiitial  in  luEtalniogtbe  ladictmi 

in  laroeof,  must  fix  Talae  of  property  ttolen,  361'_2. 

in  libel,  32S— 36,  323—36. 
VESSEL, 

register  of,  when  STidence,  146 — 1,  148. 
yiOLATION  OF  THE  NBUTRALITT  LAWS, 

U.  a.  lUtatee,  681,  681—1. 

dedalona,  GS1— 1  to  E8T— 8. 
TOTING,— See  Illboal  Totdib. 


WARBAKT, 

■tatale  coneeming  in  FemLaflvanla,  S5— >. 

may  be  either  with  or  without  aeal,  S3. 

mut  not  be  gensral,  33  to  41—4. 

name  of  penon  (o  be  apprehended,  how  itated,  33. 

matt  recite  the  acciuatlon,  33,  33 — 1. 

requailes,  wben  ezecated  ont  of  the  conntj,  33 — 1. 

muit  let  forth  oflence  with  certaintj,  41^-4i 

need  not  contain  Uie  beta  on  which  tlw  eliarge  l«  n^de,  33- 

bow  directed,  33—1,  33—3. 

how  retnmalile,  33 — 3. 

what  It  muitoocunand,  38 — I. 

mu^  not  be  left  blank,  33 — 2, 

backing,  bow  regvlated  in.tlie  irriral  itatei,  33 — &,  34. 
.    VOL-  I— r 
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WARRANT— M»tUHK4 

M*rch  warraDt,  31 — 1  to  34 — 3. 

aeorch  wHrraot  can  onlj  iMue  upon  probafala  cmume,  3 

Conac  of%.  9.  relative  to  March  warraat,  34 — L 

March  warrant  how  executed,  34 — S. 

after  indictment  (bund,  103 — 1. 

■eirice  when  party  alreaJj  luidar  anect,  lOS,  lOT. 

bj  whom  to  be  azecated,  241. 
See  SCABOM  Wi.BBjJiT. 
WHIPPING, 

ptyuahment  by,  184 — I. 
WIPE, 

wben  presumed  to  act  uader  coercion,  6 — ). 

presumpUan  of  ooeroioQ,  wben  repelled,  1. 
WILL, 

forgery  of,  647—14,  641—16. 
WITNESSES, 

power  of  magistrate  to  L-ompel  atleadance  ofj  3B,  40. 

procen  fbr,  39. 

warrant  or  attachment  against,  39,  40. 

punisbmcnt  for  refusing  to  tettify,  40, 

criminal  contempt  o^  41. 

binding  o^  by  recc^nizance,  4T — 6,  4S,  98. 

to  b«  bound  over  by  examining  magistrate,  93. 

namea  to  be  marked  on  indictment,  9B. 

proceedings  against,  98. 

before  grand  jury,  how  sworn,  9S. 

effect  of  not  being  reguiariy  awom,  98,  98 — 1. 
■r,  123—3. 
ica  to  produce,  130. 

inion  low,  160—1. 

icH-a  incapacitate,  100 — 1  to  160 — S. 
■H'iit,  160—3,  ISO— 4. 
sons,  IfiO— 4. 
150—6. 
il  dninksrd,  160 — 6, 
Juroafe,  151. 

Bnlitleii  lo  rewarfl,  161—1. 
j  injured,  151 — I. 
St  to  disqualirj,  159. 
d  wife,  162,  163. 
■  wbu  priviteged,  isii- 1,  163—3. 
one  of  several,  jointly  indicted,  163— 3  to  164—1. 
acoomplicea,  164 — 3,  166. 
persons  convicted,  IBS,  ISS — I. 
number  required,  155—3,  16". 
bow  compelled  to  attend,  166. 
bow  bound  in  recognlTauce,  166,  16S — 1. 
compensation,  166,  IB6 — 3. 
when  ordered  to  withdraw,  161 — 3  to  16T — L 
examination  and  cross^xamination,  161 — 4  to  168 — 3. 
re-eiaminadon,  168 — 2,  168 — 3. 
wben  names  ofj  returned  by  grand  jury,  168 — 3. 
feea  and  expense*  of,  in  tbe  several  states,  1S6— 4  to  IK- 
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l^ITNESSES— conliMied; 

lirivUeged  from  answeriDg  questions  tsncUng  to  implioate  them,  6t0 — 1. 
in  bastardy,  199—10  to  299—13. 
competencj  of  child,  313. 
habitual  drunkard  maj  be,  169—6. 
when  negroes  not  oompetent  as,  630-^.  # 

WOUNDS, 

definition,  260—1  to  260^6. 

general  medico  legal  questions  that  may  arise  in  the  investigation  of,  260 — 6  to  262 — 1. 
WRIT  OF  ERROR, 

in  New  York,  194—6  to  198—2. 

not  allowed  in  Vermont,  194 — 11. 

in  Virginia,  194—11,  194—12. 

how  used,  198. 

in  HaBsacfausetts,  198. 

PennsyWania,  198 — ^2. 

Maine,  198—2,  19&-^. 

Ohio,  Maryland,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  198— *3. 

Wisconsin,  198—3,  198—4. 

in  Iowa,  198—4,  198—6. 
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